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ANATOMY. 

INTRODUCTION.  ble,  to  fix  the  period,  when  inatomy  firft  begafi 

to  be  ftudied  aa  a  fcience. 

Sect.  I.    Etymology,  Defiiiition,«WDivi-  .   (5.)  Man etho,  an  ancient  Egyptian  authcn-, 

siONs  0/* Anatomy.  according  to  the  report  of  Eulebius,  relates  that 

«    \    A    -KTAi-n^vfv  r      J     •     T>-        -     •    T.4.  Athotis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  wrote  fometreatifes 

^    ^  A\     i: ,              ^r                 <-!**.  on  anatomy.    ^  his  kang,  according  to  the   ro- 

*-  *-    nrom  Ay«r«^*>,  ot  «Mrt/«»«j  Gr.  to  cut  a-  ^„„.'    „u  '  ^1,^,,  ^r  4.1?'  T?„wrx*:^«o    1:*^^  **4««*^ 

faKfcr.l  UUrally  fignifie.  difledion  or  reparation  ""'""^  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  li^ed  many 

_r^I         1.  -_  -t-,   .k.^ F             .  icpai-nu.  g  before  Adam.    But  although  we  rcjert  the 

f  ^^    '^!L!  .  *^  V  r?  1°    '  •■'""l??'  T'*."'  a^achronifm  as  falfe,  we  may  admit  the  po/Iibility. 

fi=P  y  the  op«at.on  of  d,ffea.ng  or  artihcally  le-  ^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^^^  the  Egyptian  monarch  had  ma.le 

paranag  the  parts  of  an  an  mal  body,  but  f..  a  fo^e  advances  in  the  ftudy  of  an.itomy ;  and  con- 

I^IX"'  "  l^T'T^^tf  *,^*  *'J'J!?r  °^  ^"l*"  fequenOy,  that  the  fcience  had  begun  early  to 

Aftdion  ;  which,  .n  general   are.  to  d.fcover  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^jj^„j;^„  ^^^„  „f         ,^   «  j^  ^3/^,^^ 

^S°^    fI'k^^^'.  i>h.h  ""'^f^'ons'  PO"'^"  been  inferred  from  fome  faflagesin  Ecclefiaftes, 

aad  ufesof  the  parts,  with  the  llruCture,  fabric,  and  .,  „.  c^.  ^»^^«  ,„,«  «^*  ;^«^,.»?  ^f  ^k^  «.*..  a...i 

r-  AiT  ...K^i«  that  ooLoMON  was  not  ignorant  or  the  itmcture 

«cotoiny  or  the  whole.  zxffk    i,   m^r  k^  it, 

ti.)  This  moft  important  fcience  is  ufually  di-  /^x^  ,k1?  ,7L  ^,^   i,  :«  ^,^,:„    .u,,  .k^ 

-iLj ^-*       «.^«^r.^C  ^-^..-.-1     r    «on«^            -  (6.)  Be  th»it  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  the 

Tvxa  into   AM  ATOMY  properly  lo  called*  oraSAjf^*--     uiITj     r  r- 

^ _:Y     ^   -^tti.,  A-V    -V^  ftudy  of  anatomy  had  made  fome  progrtfs  in 

uor  authors  juttly  ftile  it   human   anatomy,  r^    '      i^       ♦»     j     -     <:  u  ^             *if  * 

,„.              ^.  A.^i  ..  r.*^^„      T-u    ir J  Greece  before  the  days  of  Homer;  as  that  pott 

JBd  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.    The  former  of  £ •     '       /r         •    V»        I  u    *  J 

^_,         ^  ^,i„  «^«i-  J  ^^  .u        •    ..•        c  *u  appears,  from  vanous  paflages  in  his  celebrated 

tlkefe  IS  ufually  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  ^*/L,„  \^  u^„^  u,j   f  ».v1^ki«  i.««    \   i  ^    tf 

^"f^^^c&*;rSi"rn'"'^^  ""^  '*""  SStU'f  tt'hum'^i'Sy  Sfta^' 

Is  that  of  the  brute  creation  alone.  •    ^        i^ r  a  :» *t.^  •  ..•     ?     *.u         j 

/    ^  A  .    ^^^ »,  k,o  ^irr.  ivx.^«  i:  •  1^1  •.,*^  -..-  ^  been  well  verfed  in  the  enunctaUon  (as  the  modems 

LTiTE  and  f»ACTiC4L,  a  divifion  of  I'ttle  mo-  v       ^j      ^^'^^^  fi  ahnoft  all  parts  of 

•Dent;    as  well  as  mto  rHYsic a l,  comprehend-  th    bod                             vi.  «■  ouu«iv  ««  poiio  ui 

l^^ri!^.!:^!*'^^^/^  Mt„'!^'.f..'*'t.lf  n"^b  (7-)  What  difcoveries  in  the  animal  economy 

of  the  fevcral  parts,  ana  MEDICINAL,  meaning  that  ^     '    j   u^  te*  «  ..  .«  ..        u    a    _3ii.  ji     L 

which,  along  with  the  former,  comprehend^  alfo  ^1"^  ""jf*^  ^^  -^'t^,*  Km^'j""  "^-^'.^F^ '°"^ 

thdr;ff5ces;   ufes,    and  concern    in  preferring  "^^^  "rTS? -f  .  1  i  h-2.  "*!!  ^k''^.*'''!'''' 

bealth.  or  bring  fubjeA  to  difcafe.                      ^  f5"^'^''-    /I" V'*  Jf  ."Vt"*  "^'f^'^  probable,  from 

^^^                *      •'  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired  as  a  phyfician  du- 

Sbct.  II.  History  e/" Anatomy.  rinp  his  life,   and  which  led  the  fuperftitious 

.  A  This  fcience  is  irenerallir  brfievpd  fo  hp »prir  Grotks  to  deify  and  worfhip  him,  as  the  god  of 

Ji2Jr^u^^  J^^^J^\,r'^^^jAf^(^I^l  Phyfic  after  his  death,  that  he  had  made  fome  to- 

aaoent  ;  although  many  ages  have  pafled  before  it  lAic  nroficiencv  in  analomv   as  weW  as  in  th*. 

was  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfcaion.    It  is  J*-«.al>le  prohciency  In  anatomy,  as  well  as  m  the 

cmnr^l  to  think,  indeed,  that  \here  muft   have  2  ?" '"?^'^**' ?!*'''; '"'^^'"1 1!^-     '^''ri^fT 

\«,  fome  knowledge  of  it  very  early  in  the  world.  J"""'  he  would  naturally  communicate  to  his 

a.  the  naughter  of  beafts  for  the  ufe  of  men.  as  f*??  J^^^^L*'!,^-"**  ^!]  f*n'!^"/^'';!J^^  "•'' 

wdl  u  for  fccrifiees;  the  acddents-of  wa^  and  *^'**'  '"^^'^''•^J^"i^!^**  ^'i'°'!f'*.^'  ^''^^Tr  '" 

znention  to  the  recovery  of  the  wouDd^i,  the  ^'".  '^'*'"J  k^"^!'"";  •  ^'T.  '^T  **"  '^a"'^ 

.ariou.  methods  of  putting  criminals  to  death;  r^.Tt^nff^^JTi l"'i     *°.k    J^  '."m  .^ 

-..,^-.,    ,nrf  fk.  „..\.^«.?-  ^,r,.,i.;...  .„  .,.i.:..i!  doubt  frelh  difcovenes  made  in  the  art,  till  the 


ffinrdcTS  and  the  numerous  cafiialties  to  which     .  c  .r_^         u      -..i-j  j...u./i» 

the  human  body  is  fubjeft.  &c.  together  with    **??"  «^  ""^'V  r*"^" '*i"''l  '^".^  f  that  ftaf« 

,  Mfnmi  t„  «>nl;n,i  ",„  ,lf .»»c  — M    *>f  improvement,  m  T.hK;h  we  fand  rt  flood,  fron» 


iilier  anatomy  nor  me- 
iidT^BJtTt  ireiTremely  difi5«U,'rf'  uorimpJ.ll'    "^i""*  ^>^  »*'*i"^<*  *«  '""F"'  *  '^'^6rw  of  improve- 


ANATOMY. 


Introd. 


ment  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  claifed  as  Sciences ; 
for  till  the  a^je  of  Hippocrates,  we  find  phyfic  in 
general  only  ranked  as  a  branch  of  phil«)fophy  a- 
mong  the  Grccki.  In  the  other  eaftom  countrios 
the  climate,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  cufloins 


He  foems  to  have  (likiie:^  thele  wifh  more  fucccf* 
t^^an  the  other  parts,  and  telU  us  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a  human  llceleton.  Paufi- 
nius  relates,  that  Hippocratc*,  to  pcrpetoatc  tie 
memory  of  his  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  confecM- 


and  fupcrftitions,  appear  to  have  been  as  unfavour-    ted  a  V)razen  ikelelon  to  the  Delphian  Apollo. 


able  to  pra^icd  anatomy  as  they  were  inviting, 
to  thcftudyof  aflronomy,geometry,poetry  and  the 
other  arts  of  peace.  Animal  bodies  m  thele  coun- 
tries ruB  fo  quickly  into  naufeona  putrefa*5tion, 
that  the  early  inhabitants  mull  have  avoids  fuch 
offenGve  employfhents  ds  anatOmFcal  inqtiiries, 
like  their  pollerity  at  this  day. 

(9.)  In  fiuft  it  does  not  appear  by  the  writings 
of  the  Grecians,  Jews,  or  Phccnicijns,  or  of  o- 


( t ; )  During  the  period  that  elapfed  betworn 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  who  floorilhixl  toviard; 
the  end  of  the  feCond  cenlur)',  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  6co 
years,  anatomy  was  greatly  improvt^l ;  the  phi- 
foiopitei'S  (till  conlidcring  it  as  a  moft  curious  and 
iiiterefting  branch  of  natural  knowledge,  and  the 
phyficians  as  a  principal  foundation  of  their  art. 
Both  of  the9i>  in  that  interval  of  time,  contribu- 


ther  eaRern  countries  that  anatomy  was  part^cu-  ted  daily  to  the  common  Aock,  by  more  accu- 

larly  cultivated  by  any  <7f  thofe  eafttrn  nations.  In  rate  and  extended  obfcrvations,  and  by  the  ligbti 

tracing  it  backwards  tu  its  infancy,  we  cannot  go  of  improving  philofophy.    As  both  HippocraUs 

farther  into  antiquity  than  the  t'mief  of  the  Ore-  and  Galen  had  appHed  very  particularly  to  l\ 

cian  philofophers.    As  an  art  in  a  ftate  of  fome  ftudy  of  animal  bodies,  they  not  only  'nadcgn-: 

cultivation,  it  may  be  (aid  to  have  been  brought  improvements,  efpecially  in  phyliology,  butraifid 

forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a  branch  of  the  credit  of  natural  knowledge,  and  fpread  it  ^« 

natural  knowledge.    The  «ra  of  philofophy,  as  wide  as  Alexander's  empire. 


it  was  called,  began  with  Ihaies  the  Milelian,  a- 
bout  A.  A.  C.  480.  The  philofophers  of  his 
fchool,  which  was  called  the  Ionian,  cultivated 
principaHy  oatitral  knowledge. 

(10.)  Socrates,  the  7th  in  fucceflfion  of  their 
great  teachers,  introduced  the  ftudy  of  morals, 
and  was  thence  faid  to  bring  down  philofophy 
from  heaven,  to  make  men  truly  wile  and  happy. 
In  the  writings  ot'  his  fcholar  and  fucceflbr  Plato, 
we  tind  that  the  philofophers  had  carefully  confi- 


(14-)  From  an  illiberal  idea  entertained  hj 
Aristotle,  few  of  that  philofopher*s  writiv 
were  made  public  in  hia  lifethne.  He  afTedcd  tw 
f;?y  that  they  would  be  nmntelligiblc  to  thofe  w^ » 
had  not  heard  them  explained  at  his  levtuirr 
And,  except  the  ufe  "which  Theophraitcj 
made  of  them,  they  were  loft  to  the  public  ia 
above  130  years  after  the  death  of  TbeopTinfiWt 
and  at  laft  came  out  defedive  from  bad  prefri- 
vation,  and   corrupted  by  men,  who,  without 


tlorod  the  hnmaa  bo>/,  both  in  its  organization  proper  qualifications,  prefumed  to  corred  and  ^» 

and  functions ;  and  though  they  had  not  arrived  fupply  what  was  loft.    From  the  time  of  Thco* 

;it  the  knowledge  of  the  more  minute  and  intri-  phraftus,  the  ftuc'y  of  natural  knowledge  at  A- 

cite  parts,  which  required  the  fucceflive  labour  thens  was  on  the  decline;  and  the  reputation  c: 

and  attention  of  many  ages,  they  had  acquired  the  I.ycenm  and  Academy  was  almoft  confined  to 

very  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  fubjedt  in  general,  the  ftndies  which  are  fubfervient  to  oratory. 

(11.)  The  anatomical  defcriptions  of  Xenophon  (15.)  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  the  fcenc  of  tk 

apd  Plato  have  been  quoted  by  Longinuf( 9  xxxii.)  other  great  inftitotion  for    Grecian    educatioB. 

as  fpei*iraen»  of  fublime  writing ;  and  the  extract  The  firft  Ptolemies,  both  from  their  love  of  file- 

from  Plato  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  for  its  con-  rature,  and  to  give  true  and  permanent  dignity  to 

taining  the  rudiments  of  the  circulation  of  the-  their  empire,  and  to  Alexander's  favourite  aty, 


blood.  *♦  The  heart,  (fays  PUto,)  is  the  centre 
t)r  knot  of  the  blood-veftels ;  the  fpring  or  foun- 
tain of  the  blooil,  which  is  carried  impetuoudy 
round  *,  the  blood  is  the  pabulum  or  food  of  the 


fet  up  a  grand  fchool  in  the  pabce  Itfelf,  with  » 
mufcum  and  a  library,  which,  we  may  fay,  hii 
been  the  moft  famed  in  the  world.  Anatomy,  a- 
mong  other  fciences,  was  publicly  taught;  nd 


flelh ;   and  for  the  porpofe  of  nouriftiment,  the    the  tv.\^  diftinguiflied  anatomifts  were  £ta$tv 
hixly  is  laid  out  into  canals,  like  thofe  which  arc    tratus  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Theophrafts^ 
drawn  throuirU  gardens,  that. the  blood  wwy  be    and  Herophilus.   Their  voluminous  works 
conveyed,  as  from  a  fountain,  to  every  part  of  the      "•-•••  ^  .»..  ^  i-i.. 

pTvious  body." 

(x2.}  The  famous  Hippocrates  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  tbede  eminent  philofophers,  a- 
bout  A.  A.  C.  400.  He  it  (aid  to  have  feparated  the 
profelfionofphilofophy  and  phync,andtohave  been 
the  hrft  who  applied  to  phyfic  alooe  a»  the  bafinefs 
of  his  life.  He  i«  likewife  generally  believed  to 
be.  Che  firft  who  wrote  upon  anatomy ;  and  the 
tirft  anatomical  dilfedion  which  has  been  r^xord* 
Ld,  was  mode  by  his  friend  Democritus  of  Ab- 
dera.  If,  however,  we  fead  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates with  impartiality,  and  applv  his  account 
of  the  parts  to  what  we  know  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, we  muft  allow  his  defcriptions  to  be  imper- 
iet^t  incorred,  (bmetimet  extravagant,  and  often 
UAintcllig:ble»  that  of  the  bonei  only  excepted. 


all  loft,  by  the  burning  of  that  fiaraoas  librwy* 
but  thefe  are  quoted  by  Galen  almoft  in  erwy 
page.  Thefe  profeflbrs  were  probably  the  fat 
who  were  authorifed  to  diflcd  human  bodies;  * 
peculiarity  which  marks  ftrongly  the  philofojl*' 
cal  magnanimity  of  the  firfl  Ptolemy,  and  fiKSR 
great  xra  in  the  hiftory  of  anatomy.  And  it  1^ 
no  doubt,  from  this  particwlar  advantage  )rttf 
the  Alexandrians  had  above  all  others,  th^  A* 
fchool  not  only  gained,  but  for  many  centnrittj* 
ferved,  the  firft  reputation  for  medical  edocit«fc 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  lived  about ^0 
years  after  the  fchools  were  let  up,  iay^  Wtf 
were  fo  famous  in  his  time,  that  it  was  et>C^pfcj* 
fecure  credit  to  any  phyfician,  if  he  cooM  ^f"* 
had  ftudied  at  Alexandria.  Herophihu  fc»  «■■ 
faid  to  have  anatomiztd  700  bcd;c-    TbC 


sect.h.               anatomy.  3 

bcrisdoubtlefs  exaggcr.itcd.      Nay,  it  was  faid,  fcience  was  almod  fxtinguithrd  in  Europe.    The 

Uutbothb^an^  EraRftratus  made  it  a  common  only  remains  of  it  wen;  among  the  Arabians  in 

pradioe  t«  open  living  bodies,  that  they  might  Spain  and  in  Afia,— The  Saracens,  who  came  in- 

difciTer  the  m've  fecret  fprings  of  life.    But  this,  to  Spain,  de(bx>yed  at  ftrft  all  the  Greek  books 

10  doubt,  was  only  a  vulgar  opinion,  rifing  from  which  the  Vandals  had  fpared  :  But  though  their 

ihe  prejudicei   of  mankind;    and  accordingly,  government  was  in  a  conftant  ftruggle  and  fluc- 

wkbout  any  good  reafon,  fuch  talcs  have  been  tu  ition  during  800  years  before  they  were  drivea 

told  of  modem  aoatomifts,  and  have  been  belicv-  out,  they  received  a  taftc  for  k*aming  from  their 

«d  by  the  vulgar-  countrymen  of  the  eaft  ;   feveral  of  their  princes 

(i5.}  Though  It  is  probable  the  Romans  had  encouraged  liberal  (ludies:  public  fchools  %vere 
{thjfioanf  and  ftirgeons  from  the  foundation  of  fet  up  at  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other  towns,  and 
t^dty,  yet  wc  have  no  account  of  any  of  thefe  tranllations  of  the  Ort^*ks  into  the  Arabic  lan- 
jjjpjjing  themiekves  to  anatomy  for  a  very  long  guage  were  univerfally  taught  and  read.  Thus 
taae.  Archagathus  was  the  firft  Greek  phyfi-  was  the  learning  of  the  Grecians  transferred  to  the 
dm  eftabliihed  in  Rome,  and  be  was  banilhcd  Arabians.  But  though  they  had  fo  good  a  foun- 
60  acpwot  of  the  ftrverity  ci  his  operations. —  dation  to  build  upon,  this  art  was  never  improved 
AscLEPu»i€,  who flouriined in  Rome,  loj  year^  while  they  were  mafters  of  the  world:  For  they 
ifrer  Aacif  ACATHus,  hj  the  time  of  Pompey,  at-  were  latisfied  with  commenting  upon  Galen  ;  and 
t«nrd  fuch  a  high  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the  feem  to  have  made  no  difrc(ftions  of  human  bodies, 
fane  cUls  with  Hippocrates.  He  feemed  to  have  (ao.)  About  the  end  of  the  nth,  and  begin- 
kjdfomc  notion  of  the  air  in  refpiration  a^ing  ning  c^  the  13th  cent'iry,  flourifhcd  Addolla- 
kr  its  weight:  and  in  accounting  for  digeftion,  LifM,  who  was  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  a  man  emi- 
k  fiippoied  the  food  to  be  no  farther  changed,  nent  in  his  time  for  learning  and  curiofity ;  a 
ttan  tjy  3  comminution  into  extremely  froall  parts,  great  traveller,  who  had  been  bred  at  Bagdad* 
which,  being  diftributed  to  the  feveral  parts  of  and  had  feen  many  of  the  great  citi?s  and  prin- 
tbe  body,  is  afiimiiated  to  the  nature  of  ^each.  cipal  places  for  ftudy  in  the  Saracen  em- 
Cissius,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  difciple  of  pire.  But  although  he  had  a  favourable  opinion 
Afclq)iade<,  accouHted  for  the  right  fide  of  the  of  original  obfervation,  in  oppofition  to  book- 
body  becoming  paralytic  on  hurting  the  left  fide  learning ;  and  boldly  corre^ed  fome  of  Galen's 
of  tbe  brain,  in  the  (ame  manner  as  has  beeu  done  errors,  and  was  perfuaded  that  many  more  might 
by  the  modem?,  viz.  from  the  croflingpf  the  nerves  be  deteded,  yet  even  this  man  never  made  or 
fiiw  the  right  to  the  left  fide  of  the  brain.  From  few,  or  feemed  to  think  of  a  humaq  difledioo. 
tie  time  of  Aiclepiadee  to  the  fecon^  century.  He  difcovered  Galen's  errors  in  t)ie  ofteology,  by 
phffidans  feera  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  at  going  to  burying  grounds,  with  Jjis  ftudents  and 
Rome;  and  in  tlie  writings  o^  Celsus,  |<.ufus,  others,  where  he  examined  and  demonflrated  the 
^iiT,  CoELtus  AuiEi^iANus,  and  Aretjeus,  bones;  he  eameftly  recommended  that  method 
ygfipd  feveral  anatomical  obfcrvations,  but  ipoftly  of  ftudy,  in  preference  even  to  the  reading  of 
very  faperficial  and  inaccurate*.  Oalen,  and  thought  that  many  farther  improve- 

(t?*)  The  celebrated  Galen,  whofe  name  H  To  ments  might  be  made  ^  yet  he  feemed  not  to  have 

w^  known    in  the  medical   world,   flourifl'vd  an  idea  that  a  freih  fubje^  might  be  differed  with 

3b(nt  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  He  applied  him-  that  view.     Probably  the  Jewiih  tenets,  which 

feif  l>flticuIarly^to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  diii  the  Mahometans  adopted  about  uncleannefs  and 

9xwt\a  that  branch  than  all  that  had  gone  before  pollution,  mi^ht  prevent  their  handling  dead  bo- 

1^    He  feemSf   however,    to  have  be^  at  a  dies  ;^  or  their  opinion  of  what  was  fuppofed  to 

Sreat  loft  £or  human  fubje^s  to  operate  upon  ;  pafs  betweon  an  an^el  and  the  dead  petion,  might 

<9d  therefore  h^i  defcriptsons  of  the  parts  are  mite  thejn  think  djfturbing  the  dead  highlv  fyjcru 

■ofthr  taken  from  brutes.     His  works  contain  legiouSf 

tW  ralleft  hiftory  of  an^omifts,  and  the  moll  (ai.)  S^ieh,  however,  a«  Arabian  learning  ivas^ 

complete  fyfiem  of  the  fcience,  to  be  met  with  foji^  many  ages  together,  there  was  hardly  anv 

«oy  where  before  him,  or  for  feveral  centuries  ai-  other  in  all  the  weftern  countries  of  Europe,    ft 

ter$  id  that  a  number  of  paffages  in  them  were  was  introduced  by  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  Sara- 

i^Kkoned  abfolt^ely  unintelligible  for  maiiy  ages,  ^rens  in  Spain  in  711,  and  kept  its  ground  till  th^ 

tatil  explaiae4  by  the  difcovcries  of  fucceeding  reftoratioh  qf  learning  in  the  end  of  the   i^th 

*4fl«ifts.  century.     The  (late  of  anatomy  in  Europe,  in 

JiS.)  Topscards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  N|^  the  timet  of  Arabian  influencci  may  be  feen  by 

sius,  bi(hop  of  Emeffa,  wrote  a  treat^fe  on  th^  reading  a  very  fhort  fyftem  of  anatomy  drawn  up 

oxBreof  iKuii,  to  which  it  is  faid  were  contained  by  Mundinus,  in  1315.     It  was  extracted  prin- 

^  celebrated  modem  discoveries ;  the  one,  the  cipally  from  what  the  Arabians  had  preferved  of 

ttfeiof  the  bile,  bo^fted  of  by  Sylvius  de  la  Boe-j  Galen^  doctrine;  and,  rude  as  it  is,  in  that  age, 

^  the  other  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    This  it  was  judged  to  be  fo  mafterly  a  performance, 

hi,  however,  is  proved  by  Dr  Friend,  in  his  Hif-  that  it  was  ordered,  by  a  public  decree,  to  be 

lory  of  Phyfic,  p.  st9,  to  be  f^Ifely  ascribed  to  read  in  all  the  fchools  in  Italy ;    and  it  adually 

Ail  author.  continued  to  be  almoft  the  only  boi)k  which  was 

(i9«)  When  the  Roman  empire  began  to  be  op-  read  upon  the  fubjcd  for  above  200  years.    Cor- 

P^d  by  the  barbarians,  and  funk  in  grofs  fu-  tefius  give*  him  the  credit  of  being  the  great  re- 

politioo,  k^amiog  of  all  kinds  decreafed ;  and  ftorer  of  anatomy,  and  the  firft  who  dilfedcd  hu- 

J^  the  empire  was  totally  overwhelmed   by  man  bodies  amoug  the  modems, 

tap^  barbaiDus   oationa,  every  appearance  g^  (as.)  The  prejudices  againft  diHcdion,  how- 

A  ^  ever. 
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ever,  almo(  unirerfally  prevailed  till  the  i6th  cm-  (26.)  Thofc  very  drawings  and  the  wrtttngs  «t 
iury.  The  Enoperor  Charles  V.  ordered  a  conful-  happily  preferved  in  his  Majefty's  great  collediDn 
Cation  to  be  held  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  in  of  original  drawings,  where  the  Dodor  wai  pcr- 
ordtr  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  law-  mitted  to  examine  them  ;  and  his  fentiments  up- 
ful  todinei^  a  dead  "body  I  In  Mufcovy,  till  very  on  this  occafion  he  thus  eipreflVs :  "  1  cxpcdcd 
lately,  both  anatomy  and  the  ufc  of  (keletons  were  to  fee  little  more  than  fuch  defigns  in  anatomy* 
forbidden,  the  BrA  as  inhuman,  and  the  latter  as  as  might  be  ufeful  to  a  painter  in  his  own  profcl- 
Aibfervient  to  *^fhcberit/t.  Hon  (  but  I  faw,  and  indeed  with  aflonidi/nent, 

(13.)  In  the  beginoinp  of  the  15th  century,  that  Leonardo  had  been  a  general  and  a  deep  ftu- 
learning  revived  confiderably  in  Europe,  and  par-  dent.  When  I  confider  what  pains  he  has  taken 
ticularly  phyHc,  by  jneanaof  copie»of  the  Greek  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  the  Cnperiority  of 
jjuthors,  brought  from  thcTack  of  Con  flan  tinople;  his  univerfal  genius,  his  particular  excelience  m 
after  which  the  number  of  anatomiils  and  anato-  mechanics  and  hydraulics,  and  the  attention  with 
mjcal  books  increafed  to  a  prodigious  degree.—*-  which  fuch  a  man  would  examine  and  fee  objeds 
The  Europeans  becoming  thus  poirefied  of  the  which  he  was  to  draw,  I  am  fally  perfuaded  that 
ancient  Greek  fathers  of  medicinci  were  for  a  I^eonardo  was  the  bcft  analomift  at  that  time  in 
long  tinae  fo  much  occupied  in  corre(5ting  the  cot  the  world.  We  muft  give  the  ijih  century  tbecre- 
piet  they  could  obtain,  (ludying  the  meaning,  and  dit  of  Leonardo's  ;)n»toipfcal  ttudies  ^^  he  was 
com|i|enting  upon  them,  that  they  atten^pted  no-  S5  y^'^ra  of  age  at  tl.e  cioi>  of  that  century." 
thing  of  their  own,  efpecially  in  anatomy.  (2.7.)  In  tlie  btginnii.c;  <>t  il  •  16th  century.  A- 

(14.)  The  late  Dr  Humter  introduces  into  chillinus  and  B^^^Dlcru  ,  but  particularly, 
^he  annals  of  this  art)  a  genius  of  the  Hril  rate,  Berengaritts  and  Massa,  followed  out  the  im- 
I>€ONA&i>o  DA  Vinci,  who  appeared  about  this  provementofanatoipy  in  Italy,  where  they  taught 
period,  and  had  been  formerly  overlooked,  be-  it,  and  publifbed  upon  the  fubjeA.  Tnefe  firft 
caufe  he  was  of  another  profelfion,  and  becanfe  improvers  miiit  Inme  difcoveries  from  their  own 
he  published  nothing  upon  the  fubje^  He  is  d'li^'C>i'^ns ;  Ijm  it  !s  not  furprifirg,  that  they 
confidered  by  the  Do<^tor  as  by  fnr  the  bcft  ana?  fho'ild  havf  l.tf,^  .lii^ti.r.t  of  themfelvcs,  and  haro 
tomiil  and  phyfiologifi  of  hi*  time  ;  and  was  c^r-  followed  Galen  almoU  btindty,  when  his  authority 
tainly  the  firft  man  we  know  of  who  introduced  had  been  fo  long  eftablilhed,  and  when  the  entbufi* 
the  pra^ife  of  making  an.itomical  drawings.  afm  for  Greek  authors  was  rifing  to  fuch  a  pitch. 

(15.)  VaiTarc,  in  his  liyes  of  the  painteis,  f{>eaks        (a8.)  About  the  year  1^40,  the  great  Ve5A- 
of  Leonardo  thus,    after  telling  us  that  he  had     lius  appeared.     He  was  ftudious,  laborious  and 
compoTed  a  book  of  the  anatomy  of  a  horfe,  for    ambitious.     From  BruHels,  the  place  of  hit  birth, 
fiis  own  ftudy :   "  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf    he  went  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  a- 
with  more  diligenco  to  the  human  anatomy;  in    natomy  was  not  yet  making  a  confiderable  figure, 
which  ftudy  he  reciprocally  received  and  commu-    and  i\\tn  to  Louvain  to  teach  ;  from  which  place, 
picated  alfillance  to  Marc.  Antonio  della  Torre,    yery  fortunately  for  his  reputation,  he  was  calktl 
an  excellent  philofopher,  who  then  read  ledures    to  Italy,  where  he  met  with  everv  opportupity 
in  Payia,  and  wrote  upon  this  fubjed ;  and  who    that  fuch  a  genius  for  anatomy  could  dejire,  that 
was  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  began  to  illuf-    is,  books,   fubjeifts,  and  excellent  draughtfmen. 
trate  medicine  from  the  doArine  of  Galen,  and    He  was  rqually  laborious  in  reading  the  ancients, 
to  grve  true  light  to  anatomy,  which  till  that  time    ^d   in  dine<^tiiig  bodies.     And  in  making  the 
}iad  been  involved  in  clouds  of  darknefs  and  ig-    compapfun,  he  could  not  but  fee,  that  there  w?i 
r.orance.    (n  this  he  availed  himfelf  exceedingly    great  room  for  improvement,  and  that  many  of 
of  the  genius  and  labour  of  Leonardo,  who  made    Galenas  dtfcriptions  were  cnt>neou8.    When  he 
a  book  of  (Ipdies,,  drawn  with  red  chalk,  and    was  but  a  young  man,  he  publifhed  a  noble  fyf* 
touched  with  a  pen,  with  great  diligence,  of  fuch    tem  of  anatomy,  illufirated  with  a  great  number 
fubjc^ts  2$  be  had  himfelf  dilTeded  ;    whvre  he    of  elegant  figures.-*] n  this  work  he  found  fo  many 
made  all  the  bones,  and  to  thofe  he  joined,  in    occafions  of  correcting  Galen,  that  his  contenw 
their  ordcrt  all  the  nerves,  and  covered  them  with    pcraries,  partial  to  antiquity,  and  jealous  of  bis 
ihemufcles.     And  concerning  thofe,  from  part    reputation,  complained  that  he  carried  his . turn 
to  part,  he  wrote  remarks  in  letters  of  an  ugly    for  improvement  and  criticifms  to  licentioufoeft- 
jform,  which  are  written  by  the  left  hand,  back-        (i9.)Thefphitof  oppofition  and  emulation  was 
wards  and  not  to  be  underftood  but  by  thofe    prefentlyrouled;  and  Sylvius  in  France, CotUM- 
whq  know  the  method  of  leading  them ;  for  they    BUs,FALLOPiUd,  and  Eustachius  in  Italy,  vbo 
are  not  to  be  read  without  a  looking- glafs.    Of    were  all  in  high  anatomical  reputation  about  the 
thefe  papers  of  human  anatomy,  thefe  is  a  great    middle  of  this  16th  century,  endeavouivd  to  de- 
part in  the  poflelfion  of  M.  Francifco  da  MelzOy    fend  Galen  at  the  expeiu:e  of  Veialius.    lo  their 
^  Mik^oefe  gentlemaui  who,  in  the  time  of  Leo-    difputes  they  made  their  appeals  to  the  human 
nardo,  wa<  1  inoft  beautiful  boy,  and  much  be^    body  :  and  thus  in  a  few  years  the  art  wasgit^t* 
loved  by  himt  as  he  is  now  a  beautiful  and  gen*    ly  improved,    ^nd  Veialius  being  dete^ed  in  the 
teel  old  man,  who  reads  thofe  writingSg  and  care-    Yery  rault  which  he  condemns  in  Galen,  to  wit* 
fully  prcfin-vcs  them,  as  precious  reli«^8»  together    defcribing  frpm  the  diffe^ions  of  brutes,  and  net 
with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo,  of  happy  TnemQjrj,    of  the  human  body,  it  expofed  fo  fully  that  blue* 
It  appears  impoliible  that  that  divine  fptrit  fliouui    der  of  the  older  anatoroifts,  that  in  faccerding 
reafon  fo  well  upon  the  arteries,  and  mufcU^s,  and    tim^  there  has  been  little  rcafon  for  fuch  cof** 
fiervcs,  and  veins;    and  with  fuch  dilieencc  of    plaint. — Befides  the  above,   he  publifbed  fcveial 
f  ^rcry  thing,  Sec.  fi^c."  sg^x  ^9.\om\^a\  treaU(i^.    lie  ha9  been  V^^ 
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hiiy  ioriceablc  by  isnpofing  names  on  the  muf-  upon  what  had  been  already  found  out  in  anato- 

cksmodofwbkh  are  retained  to  this  day.  For-  my,  but  alfu  pointed  out  the  means  cf  further 

Kfriyiiify  were  diilinguilhed  by  »i/w^ri»  which  inveftigation.     And    accordingly   we    fee,    that 

itacdifcTMlly  applied  by  almoft  every  author.  from   Harvey  to  the  prefent  time,  anatomy  has 

^jt)  Id  1561,  Gabriel  Fallopiud  profelior  of  been  fo  much  improved,  that  we  may  reafona- 

sutooT  A  Padua,  pubiifhed  a  treatife  of  anato-  biy  qucftion,  if  the  ancients   have  been  further 

try  wir  the  title  of  Obfervationes  Analomica,  outdone  by  t)ie  modems,  in  any  other  branch  o^ 

Tfa  w»$  deCgned  as  a  fupplcment  toVefalius;  knowledge.    From  one  day  to  another  there  has 

eayof  irhofe  dcfcriptions  he  corrects,  though  been  a  conAant  fuccefilon  of  difcoveries,  relating 

t^ikayi  mentions  him  in  an  honourable  man-  either  to  the  llrut^ture  or  fundions  of  our  body; 

tiu  Failopius  made  many  great  difcoveries,  and  and  new  anatomical  pr(M:eire8,  both  of  inveftiga- 

ubook  1$  well  worth  the  perufal  of  every  ana-  tion  and  demonltration,  have  been  daily  invented. 

t^.  Is  156.^,  Bartholom/eus  EusTACHius,  Many  parts  of  the  body,  which  were  not  known 

fijUfibcil  his O/tf/ru/a  yf/ia/omfV/i  at  Venice,  which  in   Harvey's  time,  have  fince  been   brought  to 

fcrecTtrBncc  been  juftly  admired  for  the  exad-  light:  and  of  thofe  which  were  known,  the  in- 

kli(tf  the  dcfcriptions,  and  the  difcoveries  con-  temal  competition  and  fundions  remained  untx- 

tan*d  in  them.    He  publiHied  afterwards  fome  plained ;  and  indeed  muft  have  remained  inexpli- 

ct^  pieces,  in   which    there  is   little  of  ana-  cable  without  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 

racy;  tu  never  publilhed  the  great  work  he        (34.)  Harvey's  dodrine  at  firft  met  with  con- 

'iC  promiitd,  which  was  to  be  adorned  with  fidcrable  oppotition ;  but  in  the  fpace  of  about 

ccjiperpUtcj  reprefenting  all  the  parts  of  the  hu-  10  years  it  was  fo  generally  and  fo  warmly  em- 

:ia  body.    T^efe  plates,  after  lying  buried  in  an  braced,  that  it  was  imagined  every  thing  in  pliy- 

•fld  caoicef  for  upwards  of  150  years,  were  at  fic  would  be  explained.    But  time  and  experience 

^isd&crered  and  publilhed  in  the  year  1714,  by  have  taught  us,  that  we  itill  are,  and  probably 

I'Odfi  tk  pope's  phyfician ;  who  added  a  fhort  mufl  long  continue  to  be,   very  ignorant;    and 

fi?matory  text,  l^ecaufe  Euftachius's  own  wVi-  that  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  body,  and  of  its 

i:?cooM  not  be  found.  difcafcs,  there  will  always  be  an  exteniive  field 

(ji.)  From  this   time  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  for  the  exercife  of  fagacity. 
piaily  diihifed  itfelf  over  Europe ;  infomuch        (35.)  The  next  qucftion,  after  the  difcovery  and 

t*^  far  the  Uft  hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  would 

sowing  by  the  labour  of  a  number  of  profefl-  naturally  have  been  about  the  paflage  and  route  of 

liaajiUKniftt  almod  in  every  country  of  Europe,  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  or  chyle,  from  the 

W?  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  anato-  bowels  to  the  blood  velfels:  And,  by  good  for- 

cij  era  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  tune,  in  a  few  years  after  Harvey  had  made  his 


prune* 

*:«j*ibehad  a  great  defire  to  improve  himlelf  them,  with  coloured  prints,  in  the  year  1627,  the 

i2:hf«,  and  to  ftnifh  a  treatife  which  he  had  very  year  before  Harvey's  book  came  out. 

^«T*» «  pra^ical  anatomy,  in  24  years  he  could  I36.)  For  many  yeais  after  ihefe  two  publicati- 

'^^ooly  procure  an  opportunity  of  difi'e«5ling  ons,  anatomiiis  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  were  daily 

itattabody,  anu  then  it  was  with  difiicultie^  opening  living  dogs,  either  to  ft-e  the  lai^eals,  or 

^iaihcTy ;  whereas  he  bad  cxpe^ed  to  have  to  obferve  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation. — 

*^  fo,  he  iays,  "  once  every  year,  according  In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  Pecquet 

lotfceccftom  in  the  famous  academies  of  Italy."  in  France  was  fortunate  enough  to  difcovcr  tic 

ji-)  In  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  our  great  thoracic  ducft,  or  common  trunk  of  all  the  lade- 

fi'»«i«,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  went  als,  which  conveys  the  chyle  into  the  fubclavian 

*3  Italy  to  ftudy  medicine ;  for  Italy  was  ftill  the  vein.    He  printed  his  difcovery  in  the  year  1651. 

^»*owie  (iat  of  the  arts :  And  in  the  beginning  And  now  the  ladteals  having  been  traced  from  tiie 

fl^tkt  i7tb  century,  foon  after  Harvey's  return  inteftines  to  the  thoracic  du<t,  and  that  duft  ha- 

^Ea|laBd,  hit  niaiter  in  anatomy,  Fabricius  vin^  been  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  bloo4 

uAQUArENDEM^rE,  publilhed  an  account  of  the  veflel,  the  paflage  of  the  chyle  was  completely 

'i^n  ia  tho  veios,  which  he  had  difcovered  many  made  out. 

^«  before,  and  no  doubt  taught  in   his  lecr  (37O  The  fame  practice  of  opening  living  ani- 

Jwa  wfe«  Uanrey  attended  them.    This  difco-  mals  fumifhed  occafion  of  difcovei  ing  the  I5  m- 

'^  e»kk»t}y  afieAed  the  eflabliihed  do^rine  phatic  veflels.    This  good  fortune  fell  firft  to  the 

^  ***>!«,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from  lot  of  Rudbec,  9  young  Swediih  anatomift;  and 

?*^  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  nourilhment.  then  to  Thomas  Bartholin  e,  a  Daniih  anato- 

"hHirvey  to  work  upon  the  ufe  of  the  heart  mift,  who  was  the  firft  who  appeared  in  print  Ur 

Myjkxxhi  fyftems  in  animals  5  and  in  the  courfe  pon  the  lymphatics.    His  book  came  out  in  1653, 

"  fcnc  ycirs,  be  was  fo  happy  as  to  difcpve^,  two  years  after  that  of  Pecquet.    And  then  it 

iod  to  prof e  beyond  all  poffibility  of  doubt,  the  appeared  evident  that  they  had  been  feen  before 

(iicvuTiov  OF  THE  BLOop.   .He  taught  his  byDrHiGMORE  and  others,  who  had  miftakeh 

^^^toac  m  hta  ie^luiea  about  the  year  x6i6,  them  for  ladcals.    But  none  of  the  anatomifts  of 

^priottdH  in  x6»S.  thofe  times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the 

Uj.)  This  was  by  for  th«  moft  important  ftep  lymphatics,  and  none  of  the  phyiiologifts  could 

^Jj^been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  give  a  fatisfadory  account  of  their  ufe. 

wte  in  my  ajc    l\  ogt  opljr  ^f^fleaed  li^h^  (jg.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thp 

paflage 
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paffage  of  the'chyle  having  been  (atisfadorily  tra-  >venf  never  made  public  bjr  Swammerdun ;  but, 
ced  out  in  full  grown  animals,  the  anatomifts  in  1683,  Gothofridus  Bidlqo,  profefTor  of  i. 
were  naturally  led  next  to  coniider  how  thefe  a-  natomy  at  Leyden,  publifhed  a  work  intitled  A- 
nimal  proceifes  were  carried  on  in  the  child  while  natom'm  corporis  humani^  wh  rein  all  the  part* 
|n  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Accordingly,  the  were  delineated  in  very  large  plates  almoft  aj  big 
male  and  female  organs,  the  appearances  and  as  the  life.  Mr  Cow  per,  an  Englifh  furjjtoa, 
contents  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  the  incubated  bought  300  copies  of  thefe  figures ;  and  in  1698, 
<'gg,  and  every  phenomenon  which  could  illuf-  publifliftl  them  with  an  Englilh  text,  quite  dif, 
trale  generation,  became  the  favourite  fubje<f>  ferent  from  Bid  loo's  Latin  one;  to  which  %erc 
for  about  30  years  with  the  principal  anatomifts  added  letters  in  Bidloo*s  figures,  and  fome  few  fi- 
of  Europe.  Thus  it  would  appear  to  have  been  gures  of  Mr  Cowper's  own.  To  this  work  Cow- 
in  theory  :  but  Dr  Hunter  believes,  that  in  feft,  per's  name  was  prefixed,  without  the  leaft  mec- 
as  Harvey's  mafter  Fabricius  laid  tht  foundation  tion  of  Bidloo  except  on  purpofe  to  confute  him, 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Bidloo  Immediately  publiihed  a  vefy  ill-natuad 
by  teaching  him  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and  pamphlet,  called  Gf</iV/m«i  Cem^na  ri/a/«i  rorjw 
thereby  mviting  him  to  confider  that  fubje«5t ;  fo  tribunaii;  appealing  to  the  Royal  Society,  how 
Fabricius,  by  his  ledures,  and  by  his  elegant  far  Cowpcr  ought  to  be  punilhtd  as  a  plagiary  of 
work  I>e  Formato  F^tu,  et  de  Formations  Ovi  et  the  wor/l  kind,  and  endeavouring  to  pro\e  him 
/'tf///,  probably  made  that  likewif^  a  favourite  an  ignorant  ^nd  deceitful  fellow.  Cowper  anfwnr- 
fubjeift  with  Dr  Harvey.  But  whether  he  took  ed  him  in  his  own  ftyle,  in  a  pamphlet  called  his 
lip  the  fubjed  of  generation  in  coniequence  of  Vindl^'^a ;  endeavouring  to  prove,  cither  that  Bid* 
Ills  dil'covery  of  the  circuUtion,  or  was  led  to  it  loo  did  not  onderftand  his  own  tables,  or  tha 
by  his  honoured  mafter  Fabricius,  he  fpent  a  they  w|,*re  none  of  his.  It  wa9  even  aBedge^  that 
creat  deal  of  his  time  in  the  inquiry ;  and  pub-  thoie  were  the  tables  promifed  by  Swanunerdam, 
jifhed  his  obfervations  in  a  book  Dt  Generations  and  which  Bidloo  had  got  from  bis  widow.  This, 
jlmmalium^  in  1651,  tliat  is,  fix  years  before  his  however,  appears  to  have  been  only  an  invidious 
death,  furmifc,  there  being  unqueftionable  evidence  that 

(J9)  SwAMMERDAM,  Vam  Horn,  Steno,  ai^d  tJiey  were  really  tnp  performance  of  Bidloo. 

De  Graaf,  within   a  few  years  after,  excited  (42*)  Isbranous  Diembroeck,   profeflbr  of 

great  attention  to  the  fub;e<^  of  generation,  by  anatomy  at  Utrecht,  foon  after  made  his  appear- 

their  fuppofed  difcovery  that  the  females  of  vivi-  ance  as  an  anatomical  author.    His  work  contaizi- 

parous  animals  have  ovaria,  that  is,  duAers  of  ed  very  little  original ;  but  he  was  at  great  pains 

eggs  in  their  loins,  like  oviparous  animals;  wbich^  to  colled  from  others  whatever  was  valtiable  b 

when  impregnated  by  the  male,  are  <;onveyed  in-  their  writings,  and  his  fyftem  was  the  commoo 

to  the  uterus :  fo  that,  according  to  their  dodrine,  ftandar^l  amon^  anatomical  Audents  lor  auny 

a  child  is  produced  from  an  egg  as  well  as  a  chick  i  years. 

with  this  difference,  that  the  one  is  hatched  with-  (43*)  Aktoviifs  Liewenhoeck  of  Delft,  »t 

in,  and  the  other  without  t\\e  body  of  the  mother,  bout  the  iame  time,   improved  confiderably  od 

(40.)  Sometime  after,  Malpighi,  a  great  Ita-  Malpighi'i  ufe  of  microfcopes.    Thefe  two  ai>- 

lian  genius,  made  confiderable  advanced  upon  the  thors  took  up  anatomy  where  others  had  dropt  it| 

fubjeS  of  gr*neration.    He  was  the  firft  who  nfed  and,  by  tliis  new  art,  they  brought  a  number  of 

magnifying  glaftes  with  addrefs  in  tracing  the  firft  amazing  things  to  light.  They  diicovcred  the  red 

appearances  in  the  formation  of  animals.  He  like-  globules  of  the  blood  (  they  were  enabled  to  fee 

^iie  mads  many  other  obferyationt  and  improve-  the  adual  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tran^ 

ments  in  the  minutiae  of  anatomy-  by  his  microf-  rent  parts  of  living  aninuls,  and  coald  meafure 

copical  labours,  and  by  cultivatmg  comparative  the  velocity  of  its  motion ;  they  dilcovered  that 

amatomy.— This  diitinguiOied  anatomift  gave  the  the  arteries  and  veins  had  no  intermediate  cells  or 

firft  public  fpedmen  of  his  abilities  by  printing  a  fpungy  fubilance,  as  Harvey  and  all  the  precedij^ 

diflertatioo  on  the  lungs  ami^  1661 1  a  perio^l  (o  anatomifts  had  fuppofed,  but  communicate  one 

remarkable  for  the  dudj  of  nature,  that  it  would  with  the  other  by  a  continuation  of  the  fame  tube. 

be  injuftice  f  pafs  it  without  particuhir  notice. —  I^ewenhoeck  obtained  great  fame  likewife  ibr  his 

At  the  fame  time  flourilhed  Laurentius  Bel-  difcovery  of  the  animalcula  in  the  iemen.    Indeed 

nwvs  at  riorence,  the  firft  who  introduced  ma-  there  was  fcarcely  a  part  of  the  body,  (olid  or 

theroatical  reafoning  into  phyfic.    In  1663,  Si-  fluid,  which  efcaped  his  examination  ;  and  be  at* 

MON  Pauli  publiflied  a  treatife  De  albandu  ojfi-  moft  every  where  found,  that  what  appeared  t« 

hus.    He  had  long  been  admired  for  the  white  the  naked  eye  to  be  rude  undigefted  matter,  WM 

&detons  he  prepanrd ;  and  at  laft  difcovered  his  in  reality  a  beautiful  and  regular  compofitioii. 

incthod,  which  was  by  expofing  the  bones  to  the  (44.)  Not  long  after  this  period,  Nucx  added 

weather  daring  winter.  to  our  knowledge  of  the  abR>rbent  fyftem  already 

(41.)  JoHAMiiksSwAMMEROAM  of  Amfterdam  mentioned,  by  his  injeaions  of  the  lymphatic 

«lfo  publiflied  fomt  anatomical  treatifes ;  but  was  glands ;  Kuysch,  by  his.defcriptioo  of  the  valir-. 

pioft  remarkable  for  his  art  of  preferving  the  parts  of  the  lymphatic  vefTds ;  and  Meckel*  br  his  40- 

of  bodies  entire  for  many  years,  by  injeding  their  curate  account  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  by  toj 

wflels.    He  alfo  pubKfhed  a  treatife  on  refpira-  cmg  thofe  veflTels  in  many  parU  where  they 

tion ;  wherein  he  mentioned  his  having  figures  of  not  before  been  defcribed. 

all  the  parts  of  the  bodyr  as  big  as  the  life,  cut  In  (45-)  The  attention  of  the  public  has  aUa 

copper,  which  he  deiigned  to  publifli,  with  a  particularly  called  to  this  part  of  anatomyt  by  llr 

complete  fyftem  of  matomy.    Thefe,  however,  Hunter  and  Dr  Mon&o,  in  tbcjr  UMiUiawiifT 
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coocennDg  the  difcovery  of  the  office  of  the  lym-  and  one  from  All>inus«  which,  firom  the  accuracy 

pluiics.— When  the  lymphatic  vetfels  were  firft  and  labour  of  the  work»  we  may  fuppofe  will  oe- 

fea  iod  traced  into  the  thoracic  dud,  it  was  na-  ver  be  outdone.     Of  the  blood-velli^ls  we  have  a 

tnalforaoatomiUs  to  fufpetft,  that  at  the  la^eals  large  folio  from  Ds  Haller.    We  have  had  one  u- 

ihkgbcd  from  the  cavity  of  the  intefUnes,  the  pon  the  nerves  from  Dr  Meckel,  and  another  by 

lyapbatics,  which  are  lunilar  in  figure  and  flruc-  Dr  Monro  junior.    We  have  had  Albinus's,  Roe- 

tonMoight  poflibly  do  the  fame 'office  with  re-  derer's,   Jenty's,  and  Hunter's  works  upon  the 

^  to  other  parts  of  the  body :  and  accordingly,  pregnant  uterus ;  Weibrecht  and  Leber  on  the 

OtGlisson,  who  wrote  in  1654*  fuppoics  thefe  joint's  and  frefli  bones  ;  Soemerring  on  the  bv-ain  ; 

Tfdds  arofe  &om  cavities,  and  that  their  ufe  was  Zinn  on  the  eye ;  Cotunnius,  Mekel  junior,  &c. 

taib6)rb;  and  Frederic  Hoffman  has  very  ex-  on  the  ear ;  Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  thorax 

{uckly  laid  down  the  dodrine  of  the  lymphatic  and  abdomen :  Dr  Monro  on  the  burfx  mucof?, 

^edeb  being  a  fyitem  of  abforbents.     But  anato-  &c.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  anato- 

a&  in  general  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  mical  figures  that  have  been  publiihed  in  this  cen- 

ferfrooii  perimeots,  particularly  fuch  as  were  tury,  of  particular  and  fmallcr  parts  of  the  body 

EuJe  by  inje^ions,  they  have   been  perfuaded  by  Morgagni,  Ruyfch,  Vafalva,  Sandtoriniy  Heii^ 

th4tbelymph;uic  veflels  did  not  arife  from  cavi-  ter,   Vater,  Cant,   Zimmerman,  Walterus>  and 

bOi  and  did  not  abforb,  but  were  merejy  conti-  others. 

mBboosfromfmall  arteries.  The  do<itrine,  there-  (49.)  Thofe  elegant  plates  of  the  brain,  how- 
tore  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the  ladeals,  were  ever,  pilblilhed  by  M.  VrCQ.  d'Azyr,  mull  not 
^bMenti,  as  had  been  fuggefted  by  Olilfon  and  pafs  without  notice,  efpecially  as  they  form  part 
Hiiffruii,  has.been  revived  by  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  of  an  univeHal  fyitem  oif  anatomy  and  phyfiology, 
Moiro,  who  have  controverted  the  experiments  both  human  and  comparative,  propofed  to  be 
o^tbeirpredeceflbrs  in  anatomy,  and  have  endea-  executed  in  the  fame  Iplendid  flyle.  Upon  the 
foirai  to  prove  that  the  lympatic  veflels  are  not  brain  alone  19  folio  plates  are  employed;  of 
coQtioued  from  arteries,  but  are  abforbents.  which  feveral  are -coloured.  The  figures  are  de- 
(46-)  Several  objedions  have  been  fiarted  to  lineated  with  accuracy  and  cleamefs ;  but  the  co- 
^  dodrioe,  panicolarly  by  Haller  (£hn.  louring  is  rather  beautiful  than  corred.  Such 
1^  1 14.  ^  2,  3.) ;  and  It  has  been  found,  that  parts  of  this  work  as  may  be  publiihed,  cannot 
^vt  the  diodrioe  of  the  lymphatics  being  a  fuf-  fail  to  be  -^ually  acceptable  to  the  anatomift  anil 
^  of  ib(brbent«  can  be  eflablifhed,  it  muft  firft  philofopher :  but  the  entire  defign  is  apparently 
bcdeteraiined  whether  this  fyftem  is  to  be  found  too  extenBve  to  be  accomplifhed  within  the  pen- 
Q  other  animals  betides  man  and  quadrupeds.—  od  of  a  flngle  life.  In  our  own  country,  alfo,  a 
UrHtwsoM  claims  the  merit  of  having  proved  very  great  anatomical  work  has  been  executed  by 
tie  affimutive  of  this  queftion,  by  dilcovering  Andrew  Bell,  P.  S.  A.  S.  engraver  to  the  Prince  of 
^lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds,  fifh,  and  amphi-  Wales,  with  the  approbation  of  Dr  Monro,  and 
bnxu  animals.  See  PbH.  Tran/l  vol.  Ivii.and  Ixix.  under  the  infpedion  of  his  ingenious  affiftant  Mr- 
4°(lMr  Croixshank  has  traced  the  ramtfica-  Fyfe.  It  contains  a  complete  illufiration,  both 
tioRt  of  tha£  fyftem  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  general  and  particular,  of  the  human  body,  by  a 
^f ;  and  from  his  difledions,  figures  have  been  leledion  from  the  beft  plates  of  all  the  greatcft  a- 
ludeaad  lately  pubiifhed  to  the  world.  To  Mr  natomiits,  exhibiting  the  lateft  difcoveries  in  the 
Shildom  alfo,  we  are  much  indebted  for  his  il-  fcience,  and  accompanied  with  copious  explana- 
l*>Aiatioo  of  this  fjAcm,  which  promifes  to  give  tiuns.  The  whole  number  of  plates  is  S40,  all  in 
peat  Cttis&dioo.  royal  folio. 

(47*)  Confiderable  light  has  alfo  been  thrown  (50 )  To  the  foreign  treatifes  already  mention- 

JipoB  the  fiibjed  of  the  gravid  uterus,  particular-  cd  may  be  added  thofe  recently  publiihed  by  Sab« 

Ifrebtiiig  to  one  very  important  difcovery ;  viz.  batier  and  Plencx  on  anatomy  in  general.    A-. 

1^  the  intenial  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  mong  ourfelves  the  writings  of  Keil,  Douglas, 

DrHonter  has  named  ^fA/iia,  conftitutes  the  ex-  Chefelden,   the   firft   Monro,    Winslow>   &c. 

Jwr  part  of  the  fecundines  or  after-birth,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  defcriptioiu     The 

^prates  firom  the  refl  of  the  uterus  every  time  lafl  of  thefe  ufed  to  be  recommended  as  a  ftand 

««  a  woman  bears  a  child  or  fuffers  a  miicar-  ard  for  the  (Indents  of  anatomy  ;  but  it  has  of 

J^  This  difcovery  includes  another,  to  wit,  late  given  place  to  a  more  accurate  and  compre-. 

^Ijthc  placenta  is  partly  made  up  of  an  excre-  henlive  fyftem,  in  3  vols,  publiihed  on  a  plan  ap- 

^«  or  efflofieicence  from  the   uterus  itfelf.  proved  of  by  Dr  Monro,  and  executed   l>y  Mr 

JJffe  difcoveries  are  of  the  utnsoft  confequence,  Pyfe.    Dr  Simmons  of  London  has  obliged  the 

^^  the  phyfiological  queftion  about  the  con-  world  with  an  excellent  fyftem  of  anatomy  ;  and 

^«  between  the  mother  and  child,  and  like-  another  work,  under  the  title  of  Elements  of  A- 

^Km  explaining  the  phenomena  of  births  and  tomy  and  the  Aninkal  (Econmy :  in  which  the 

^^1^  **  ^cU   at  in   regulating  obfletrical  fubjedts  are  treated  with  uncommon  elegance  aid 

P^™^*                         ^  pcifpicuity. 

J4S.)  The  anatomifls  of  the  prefcnt  century  (51.)  Abouttheendofthe  17th  century,  anatomy 

etremade  the  ftudy  of  it  much  more  eafy,  by  was  much  benefited  by  the  invention  of  injedion-, 

Pj^Tis  more  corred  as  well  as  more  numerous  and  the  method  of  making  what  are  commonly, 

^^   We  have  had  four  large  folio  books  of  called ^r^^/7r/i/#a»j.    Thefe  two  arts  have  JoubtleV-j 

^J«j  viz.  Chesslden's,    Albinus's,   Soes,  been  of  infinite  ufe  to  anatomy :  and  haw  iiUrodu- 

bLfclr'^'*     Of  the  mufcles,  we  have  had  two  ced  an  elegance  into  its  adminiflratioiis,  v  hich  in 

*?ffwio«:  one  from  Cowpcr,  which  is  elegant  former  timci  could  iiotl:avcb'jcniupp:.il: J ;  oiIiMc-. 

They 
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They  arofe  in  Holland  under  Swammerdam  and  of  our  intelledual.    And  if  it  h  pleadng  to  be  ac- 

Ruyfch,  and  afterwards  in  England  under  Cow-  quiinted  with  the  general  fhrufture  of  the  body, 

per,  St  Andre,  and  others,  where  they  have  been  it  is  certainly  more  fo  to  difcover  all  thofe  (prings 

greatly  improved,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  century.  which  give  life  and  motion  to  the  machine,  and 

(sa.)  The  anatomifts  of  former  ages  had  no  o-  to  obferve  the  admirable  mechanifm  by  which  fo 
ther  knowledge  of  the  blood-velTels,  than  what  many  different  fundions  are  executed.  Aftrono- 
they  were  able  to  colled  from  laborious  diflVc-  my  and  anatomy,  as  Dr  Hunter  and  Fontenelle 
tions,  and  from  examining  the  fmaller  branches  have  remarked,  are  Itudies  which  prefent  us  with 
of  them,  upon  fome  lucky  occafion,  when  they  the  moft  ftriking  view  of.  the  two  greatelt  attri- 
were  found  more  than  commonly  loaded  with  red  butes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  firlt  fills  the 
blood.  But  Blling*  the  vafcular  fydem  with  a  mind  with  the  idea  of  his  imroenfity,  in  the  mag- 
bright  coloured  wax,  enables  us  to  trace  the  large  nitude,  diftances,  and  number  of  the  heavenly 
•veffels  with  great  eafe,  renders  the  fmaller  much  bodies ;  the  laft,  aftoni{he9  with  his  wifdom,  in 
more  confpicuous,  and  makes  thoufands  of  the  the  variety,  delicacy,  and  minutenefs  of  animal 
very  minute  ones  vifible,  which  from  their  deli-  mechanifm. 

cacy,  and  the  tranfparcncy  of  their  natural  con-  (56.)  The  human  body  has  been  ftiled  a  mi- 

tents,  are  otherwife  imperceptible.    The  modem  crocofm,  or  little  world ;  as  if  it  did  not  diflFer  (o 

art  of  corroding  the  flefliy  parts  with  a  menftru-  much  from  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  nature  in  the 

um,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is  fo  fymmetry  and  number  of  its  parts  as  in  their  fize. 

exceedingly  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  onia-  Galen's  excellent  trealife  De  ufu  p'artiunty  was 

mental,  that  it  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  compofed  as  a  profe  hymn  to  the  Creator ;  and 

inventor,  Dr  Nicholls.  abounds  with  as  irrefiftible  proofs  of  a  fupreme 

isS')  The  r^refentations  in  wax-work  of  the  Caufe  and  governing  Providence,  as  we  find  in 

various  parts  of  the  human  body,  might  deferve  modem   phylico-theology.     And  Cicero  dwells 

notice  in  a  hiflory  of  anatomy,  if  thofe  who  mo-  more  on  the  flruAure  and  oeconomy  of  animals 

del  thefe  figures  had  not  been  fb  carelefs  in  their  than  on  all  the  productions  of  nature  bcfides, 

imitation.    Many  of  the  wax  figures  are  fo  taw-  when  he  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  gods  from 

dry,  with  a  (how  of  unnatural  colours,  and  {o  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe.    It  would 

very  incorred  in  the  circumftances  of  figure,  fi-  be  endlefs  to  quote  the  many  animated  paffages 

tuation,  and  the  like,  that  though  they  ftrike  a  on  this  fubjed  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 

vulgar  eye  with  admiration,  they  mud  appear  ri-  of  thofe  phyficians,  phiiofophens,  and  theologids, 

diculous  to  an  anatomifl.  But  thofe  figures  which  who  have  confidered  the  ftru<5ture  and  fund^ion» 

are  caft  in  wax,  plafler,  or  lead,  from  the  real  of  anin^als  with  a  view  towards  the  Creator.     It 

AibjeA,  and  which  of  late  years  have  been  fre-  is  a  view  which  n^uft  ftrike  one  with  a  mofl  aw- 

quently  made  here,  are,  of  courfe,  very  correft  fill  convi^ion.    Who  can  know  and  confider  the 

in  all  the  principal  parts,  and  may  be  confidered  thoufand  evident  proofs  of  the  aftonifhing  art  of 

as  no  infignificant  ac<juifition  to  niodera  anatomy,  the  Creator,  in  forming  and  fuflaining  an  anini«ii 

The  proper,  or  principal  ufe  of  this  art  is,  to  pre-  body  fuch  as  ours,  without  feeling  the  mofl  plea- 

ferve  a  perfe^  likenefs  of  fuch  fubje^s  as  we  fel-  (ant  enthufiafm  ?  Can  we  ferioufly  rcne<S  upon  this 

dom  can  meet  with,  or  cannot  well  preferve  in  a  awful  fubjed,  without  being  almoft  loft  in  adora- 

natural  fiate ;  r.  g.  fubjedts  in  pregnancy.  Sec.  tion  ?  without  longing  for  another  life  after  this» 

(/4.)  The  improved  methods  of  preferving  ani-  in  which  we  may  be  gratified  with  the  higheft  en- 

mal  bodies^  or  parts  of  them,  has  been  of  the  joymeht,  which  our  faculties  and  nature  feem  ca- 

greatefl  fervice  to  anatomy;  efpecially  in  fkving  pable  of,  feeing  and  comprehending  the  whole 

the  time  and  labour  of  the  anatomift  in  the  nicer  plan  of  the  Creator,  in  forming  the  univerfe,  and 

difle^ons  of  the  fmall  parts  of  the  body.    For  in  direding  all  its  operations  ? 

now,  whatever  he  has  prepared  with  care,  he  (57.)  Yet  obvious  as  thefe  reflexions  appear  to 

can  preferve;  and  the  obje^ft  is  ready  to  be  feen  be,   they  are  far  from  ftriking  aii  anatomifts, 

at  any  time.    And  in  the  fame  manner  he  can  with  equal  force.    It  is  faid,  that  the  great  Ga- 

preferve  anatomical  curiofities,  or  rarities  of  eve-  len  owed  his  converiion  from  infidelity,  or  rather 

rjf  kind;  fuch  as,  parts  that  are  uncommonly  from  atbeifm^  to  fach  ferious  refledions  arifing  in 

formed ;  parts  that  are  difeafed ;  the  parts  of  the  his  mind  from  viewing  a  hum^ui   ikeleton.     On 

pregnant  uteras  and  its  contents,  &c.    Large  col-  the  other  hand,  fome  modem  pratflitioiKTS  pre- 

fedions  of  fiich  curiofities,  which  modem  anato-  tend  to  draw  the  very  contrary  inference;    and 

mifts  are  ftriving  almoft  everywhere  to  procure,  becaufe  in  their  diiVedtions  of  the  hunjan  brain, 

are  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  art,  efpecially  in  the  they  can  difcover  nothing  but  matter,  prefume  to 

hands  of  teachers.    They  give  ftudents  clear  ideas  draw  the  abfurd  inference,  not  only  ^AaX.  matter^ 

about  many  things  which  it  is  very  eflential  to  of  itfelf,  in  a  certain  ftate  of  organization!  is  ca- 

know,  and  which  yet  it  is  impoffible  that  a  teacher  pable  of  tbinJkingf  without yj>ir//,  but  alfo  the  in\- 

ihould  be  able  to  fhow  otherwife,  were  he  ever  pious  conclufion,  ihm  notbitrg  rj/e  cxids  \n  the  u- 

fo  well  fupplicd  with  frefh  fubjedts.  niverfe !  Similar  fa!le  rcafonings  and  abdird  con- 

ty         W1W     r^                     .,    r.t    c.,^,^»^  clufions  of  medical  pra<5Htioner8  in  fome  former 

Sect.  III.    General  view  o/tl^  Subject.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  have  given  rife  to  the  illiberal  adag,-, 

($$•)  Anatomy,  confidered  merely  as  a  branch  Uhi  tres  medici,  tbi  dm  athei;^^,  proverb,  whicU 

of  philofophy,  feldom  fiiils  to  attra<5t  the  curiofity  a  numtrous  lift  of  rcfpe<aable  names,  in  our  own 

o*^  people  of  tafte.     The  advice  of  the  Grecian  age  and  cotintry  is  fuilicicnt  to  refute, 

lil^^c,  Knonv  thyfelfy  will  doubtlefs  apply  to  the  (58.)  The  more  immediite  purpofes  of  anato- 

l.:iOvvleJgeof(»urcjrp-Tealframe,  aswellastotliat  my,  however,  concern  thofe  who  are  to  be  thrr 

guardians. 


T    O    M    Y.  g 

I  bout  to  be  placed  in  3  terferfai  tabric,  tiO  camj 
tnence*  an  inquiry  Irhit  will  be  neceflary  for  hi-t' 
acedmmodation,  "  Firft,  then,"  ftys  he  "  the 
miitJ,  the  thinking  immaterul  agent)  mult  b^ 
provided  with  a  Jllacc  of  immediate  felideni^iv 
which  fbalt  hare  all  the  requlfifeg  for  the  Union 
of  fpirit  and  body ;  accordingly  llic  is  providrd 
witii  the  train,  where  (lie  dwell*  as  governoi/ 
and  fuperintendant  of  the  whole  fabric.  Irt 
the  next  pUcCi  39  (he  it  to  hold  a  correfpond-i 
ence  with  all  the  material  beingi  atouail  her,  Iht^ 
xnali  he  fuppiicd  tClih  organs  fitted  to  Tecei^-e  th(f 
different  kinds  of  impreflion)  which  they  will 
make.  In  faft,  therefore,  #e  fee  that  Ihe  t«  pro-< 
Tided  with  the  organs  of  fenfe,  ai  we  call  them  i 
tbe  eye  ii  adapted  to  light  i  the  ear  to  found  ]  thd 
noTe  te  ftrieU;  the  mouth  to  tallc  )  and  the  (kin 

(63.)  "Farther!  She  muftbcfumKhedWilbtft'' 
gau*  of  communtcaticn  between  hetfelf  in  the 
brain  and  thof<:  organs  uf  fenfe,  to  give  het  infov-' 
mation  of  all  the  impreilions  that  are  made  upon 
them :  and  flic  mull  haw  ov;;ans  bct■:^■fcn  hcrfelf 
in  the  brain  and  every  other  part  of  Ihc  bodv, 
fitted  to  convey  her  cominands  and  InflueniY-  cvi.-t' 
the  whole*  Fot  thefe  purpofcS  the  ncrvi^^  ,nrd 
>£tually  given.  They  are  chords,  which  rifc  fri^rt 
the  brain,  the  immediate  ri'fidcnce  of  the  Siind* 
and  difpcrie  themJVIves  in  braiKhi<i  Ihroui^h  M 
parts  of  the  body.  They  convey  all  the  dlHiTcnt 
kinds  of  fenCitions  to  the  mind,  in  the  ).i'>iii )  and 
likewife  carry  out  from  thtiice  all  her  com-nandS 
dr  influence  to  the  othtr  parts  of  the  body,  Thej^ 
are  intended  to  be  occaftoniil  mcmilcr;  a);;iinft  alf 
fuch  imprelTions  a  might  endan^^-r  the  well-U-ingf 
of  the  whole,  at  of  dny  particular  part )  ivhieh 
vindicates  the  Creator  of  all  thingG,  in  h.iving  ac-' 
tu^lly  fubjedcd  us  to  Ihnie  many  dlf^greeable  .nnil 
painful  fcnfatlons,  whieh  we  are  expofed  to  fioni 
a  tbouland  accidents  ih  Life.  Moreover,  the  mindf 
in  this  corporen)  fyftem,  rtuft  be  endued  with  tba 
power  of  moving  from  place  to  pl.iCi?,  that  (lis 
may  have  intenrourfe  with  a  rariety  of  objcifls  i 
that  ihe  may  fly  ffom  fnch  as  are  difigreeablc, 
dangerous,  or  hunfal,  and  pnrfu<r  fuch  as  are 
pleafjnt  or  ufefiil  to  her.  And  accontingly  (lie  i» 
fl(n)i(hL-d  with  limha,  and  with  mufcles  a~d  Irn-" 
dons,  the  inttrumentsof  motion,  which  arefount'in 
every  part  of  the  fabric  where  motion  is  neceirary* 
(6'4.) "  But  to  fupport,  togive  firmnefs  and  Hiapff 
in  the  fabric  (  to  keep  t;ie  fofter  part*  in  their 
proper  places;  to  giVt^  liXed  point*  for,  and  the 
'  proper  dirtiSion  to  itf  motion?)  as  ♦'ell  as  lt>  pro- 
tea  fome  of  the  more  impori^int  :^.A  tender  or- 
gans from  Flternal  injurli^S)  thcfc  muR  Iw  Ibmc 
firm  prop-work  interwoven  tlirinijh  the  w'l.ilr, 
And  in  taft,  for  fucti  ptirpofes  the  Ixme)  am  gv 
veB.  The  prop-wort  mud  not  be  made  into  cna 
rigid  fibric,  for  that  wotild  preveht  mo;ion.— 
Therefore  there  are  a  number  of  iMncs.  Tliefi? 
pieces  muR  all  t>p  firmly  bound  togctlter,  to  prt-^ 
veot  (heir  diDocaMoi).  And  this  cfid  is  pcrtfcitly 
wHI  anfn-ered  by  the  Kgameiits.  The  extnnii- 
ties  of  thefe  bony  pieces,  where  they  move  and 
rub  upon  one  another,  muft  hav*  rmootb  an<l 
nippery  fariaces  for  ea^  motit}ti.  This  is  moft 
happily  pn)»idcd  for,  bf  the  cartilapes  and  mu-* 
CMof  thejoiitt.  The  inter(iicei«f  all  thvj;'  p.irta 
J»  mult 
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mud  be  Blled  up  with  fome  foft  and  liudile  mat-  cutting  and  bruifing  the  fo6d«  and  with  a  ftoroach 

ter,  which  will  keep  them  in  their  places,  unite  for  melting  it  down :  In  fliort,  with  all  the  or- 

them,  and  at  the  fame  time  allow  them  to  move  gans  iubfenrient  to  digeltion,— -The  finer  parts  of 

a  little  upon  one  another.     And  thefe  purpoies  the  aliments  only  can  be  u(eful  in  the  conftitution: 

are  anfwered  by  the  cellular  membrane  oradipofe  thefe   muH  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the 

fubdance.    There  muft  be  an  outward  covering  blood,  and  the  drej^-'muft  be  thrown  off.    With 

over  the  whole  apparatus,  both  to  give  it  com-  this  view  the  iuteftinaican;»l  is  adually  given.    It 

pa^nefs  and  to  defend  it  from  a  thoufand  inju-  feparates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call  (byk^ 

ries ;  which,  in  fad,  are  the  very  purpofcs  of  the  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  fyftem  of 

ikin  and  other  integuments.  abforbent  veflels ;  and  the  feces  pafs  downwards, 

(65.)  **  Laftly,  the  mind  being  formed  for  fociety  to  be  conduced  out  of  the  body, 

and  intercourfc  with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  fhe  (69.)  **  Now  vw  have  got  our  animal  not  only 

rouft  be  endued  with  powers  of  expreHing  and  fumilhed  with  what  is  wanted  for  its  immediate 

communicating  her  thoughts  by   fome  fenfible  estiftence,  but  alfo  with  the  powers  of  protracl- 

mark^  or  figns ;.  which  fliall  be  both  eafy  to  her-  ing  that  exigence  to  an  indefinite  length  of  lime, 

fclf,  and  admit  of  great  variety :  and  accordingly  But  its  duration,  we  may  prcfume,  muft  neccira- 

ihe  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  faculty  of  rily  be  limited :    for,  as  it  is  nourilhed,  grows, 

fpeech,  bv  which  ftie  can  throw  out  figns  with  and  is  raifed  up  to  its  full  ftrcngth  and  utmoft 

junazing  racility,  and  vary  them  without  end.  perfcdtion|:  fo  it  muft  in  time,  in  common  with 

(66.)  ^f  Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body,  all  material  beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  then  hur- 

which  would  feem  to  be  pretty  complete :  but  as  ry  on  to  final  ruin.    Hence  we  fee>the  ncceflity 

it  is  the  nature  of  matter  to  be  altered  and^work*  of  a  fcheme  for  renovation.      Accordingly  wife 

ed  upon  by  matter ;  fo  in  a  very  little  time  fuch  Providence,   to   perpetuate,  as  well  as  preferve 

a  livmg  creature  would  be  d.ftroyed,  if  there  is  no  his  work,  befides  giving  a  ftrong  appetite  for  life 

provifion  for  repairing  the  injuries  which  fhemuft  and  itrlf*prefervation,  has  made  animals  male  and 

commit  upon  herfelf,  and  thofe  which  ftie  muft  female,  and  given  them  fuch  organs  and  paftions 

We  expofed  to  from  without.     Therefore  a  trea-  as  will  fecure  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  to  the 

fure  of  blood  is  adlually  provided  in  the  heart  and  end  of  time. 

vafcular  fyftem,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  par-  (70.)  "  Thus  we  fee,  that  by  the  very  imper- 
ticles,  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minutcft  ^*it  furvey  which  human  reafon  is  able  to  take  of 
.  parts  of  the  animal ;  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  this  fubje^,  the  animal  muft  neoeftarily  be  corn- 
conveyed  by  the  arteries,  it  wa/lies  every  part,  plex  in  his  corporeal  fyftem,  and  in  its  operations, 
builds  up  what  was  broken  down,  and  fweeps  He  muft  have  one  great  and  general  f>ilem,  the 
away  the  old  and  ufelefs  materials.  Hence  we  fee  vafcular,  branching  through  the  whole  for  circu- 
the  neceflity  or  advantage  of  the  heart  and  arteri-  lation  :  Another,  the  oervons,  with  its  append- 
al  fyftem.  What  more  there  is  of  this  blood  than  ages  the  organs  of  fenfe,  for  every  kind  of  feeling : 
enough,  to  repair  the  prefent  damages  of  the  ma-  Axid  a  third,  for  the  ynion  and  connexion  of  all 
chine,  mnft  not  be  loft,  but  ftiould  be  returned  thofe  parts,  Befides  thefe  primary  and  general 
again  to  the  heart ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  ve-  fyftems,  be  requires  cithers  which  may  be  more 
nous  fyftem  is  adually  provided,  Thefe  requi-  local  or  confined :  One  for  ftrength,  fupport,  and 
fites  in  the  animal  explain  a  ^rion,  the  circula-  prote<ition;  the  bony  compages :  Another  for  the 
tion  of  the  blood.  requifite  motiont  of  the  parts  among  themfdves, 

(67.)  "  The  old . materials  which  were  become  as  well  as  for  moving  from  place  to  place;  the 

ufelefs,  and  are  fwept  off'by  the  current  of  blood,  mufcular  part  of  the  body :  Another  to  prepare 

muft  be  ft'f}arated  and  thrown  out  of  the  fyftem.  nouriftiment  for  the  daily  recruit  of  the  body  ; 

Therefore  glands,  the  organs  of  fccretion,  are  gi-  the  digeftive  organs :  and  one  for  propagating  the 

ven  for  ftraining  whatevet  is  redundant,  vapid  or  fpecies ;  the  organs  of  generation, 

noxious  from  the  nufs  of  blood ;  and  when  ftrain-  (71)  "In  taking  this  general  furvey  of  what 

ed,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emundories,  called  or-  would  appear,  a  priori^  to  be  neceflary  iox  adap- 

gans  of  excretion.      But  now   as  the  machine  .  ting  an  animal  to  the  fituations  of  life,  we  obfcrve, 

muft  be  conftantly  wearing,  the  reparation  muft  with  great  fati^fadion,  that  man  is  accordingly 

be  carried  on  without  intermiflion,  and  the  ftrain-  of  fuch  fyftems,  ami  for  fuch  purpofes.    H«?  has 

.  crs  muft  always  be  employed.     Therefore  there  them  all ;  and  he  has  nothing  more,  ^**^P' .?i^ 

is  a<itually  a  perpetual  circulation  of  the  blood,  organs  of  refpiration.    Breathing  it  feemed  dim- 

and  the  fecretions  are  always  going  on.  cult  tq  account  for  n  priori^ :  we  only  knew  it  to 

(68.)  "  Even  all  this  provifion,  however,  would  be  in  fad  eiVentially  neceffary  to  life.    Notwito- 

not  be  fufiicient ;  for  that  ftore  of  blood  would  ftariding  this,  when  we  faw  all  the  other  parts 

foon  be  confumed,  and  the  fabric  would  break  of  the  body,  and  their  fundions,  fo  we»l  accoun- 

down,   if  there  were  not  a  provifion  made  for  ted  for,  and  fo  wifely  adapted  tp  their  V^^t. 

fivlh  fupplies.    Thefe  we  obferve,  iu  h^,  are  pro-  purpofes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  relpirtuon 

.  fufely  fcatteied  round  her  in  the  animal  and  vege-  was  fo  likewife ;'  And  accordingly,  tiie  ^'^^^^^^^ 

table  kingdoms ;  and  flic  is  provided  with  hands  of  Dr  Prieftley  have  lately  thrown  light  **15*!"^»» 

the  fittcft  inftruments  that  could  have  been  con-  fqndion  alfo,  as  will  be  ihewn  in  its  proper  P***^ 

trivcd,  for  gathering  them,   and   for   paparing  (72.)"  Of  all  the  different  fyftems  in  the  hum^ 

th<*m  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  moutli.    But  body,  the  uf.;  and  neceflity  are  uot  more  appai^j^ 

thefe  fupplies,  which  we  call  food,  muft  be  con-  than  the  wifdom  and  contrivance  which  ha«  » 

rulerably  changed  ;   they  muft  be  converted  into  exerted,  in  putting  them  all  into  the  moft  cutnp^^ 

blotxi.     Therefore  flie  is  provided  with  tetth  (ur  i^nd  coi\vcnit;ut.foiin  2  iu  diipofinj;  them  fOi     ^^. 
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ttty  tbH  namaBj  receiw.  and  give  htlpii  to  one  body  is  a  compoiiud  of  folida  and  fluidi.  Anatomy 

uttkr;  ind  ttut  all,  or  man^  of  the  p>iitS|  lliall  -  is  divided  into,  i.  The  Aiiatuniy  of  the  foUtJi, 

a4  oklit  uAriT  their  priiuHpal  end  ur  purpafe,  and  i.  The  Anatomy  of  Huius. 

Unoprnir  fiicce&fully  and  ufefully  in  a  v^iriety  (;6.)  I.  The  solids,  by  which  me  mean  all 

<j(  faiBibry  vap.    If  weconfidcT  the  whuleani-  parts  of  our  body,  which  are  |iiit  lluiOi  are  ^ene- 

sil  mjfbAi.-  ia  this  light,  and  compare  it  with  r.iUy  divided  into  two  dalles,  viz.   i.  Tfie  bard 

a,  Hchic  ia  which  human  art  has  exerteil  its  falid»  or  boncH.     This  part  of  anatomy  is  called 

«»«*,  we  thall  bt-  convinced,  beyond  the  polli-  ostkolooy  j  which  lignifies  the  dudlrine  of  the 

"ioi  »  diHibl.  that  thtrq  are  iiilelliftrnce  and  bones.     «.  The  fufterfulid«;  which  part  ii  called 

ptnTUrfutTwHini;  what  humanity  can  haaft  of.  SAHCologt,  viz.  the  doctrine  uf  the  flelh. 

■;j  ■■  One  fuperiorily  in  the  natural  machine  (77.)  This  divinon  of  the  fo:ida,  has  probably 

ipcnliirly  Itrikutg.'-ln  machineE  of  human  cuu-  taken  its  origin  from  the  viilgar  obfervation,  that 

snurt  or  art,   tni-re  is  no  inti-<T»al  power,  no  the  body  is  made  of  bonis  and  flelh.  And  as  there 

pnupkr  in  the  machine  jtielf,  by  -which  it  can  are  many  diflercnt  kinds  of  what  are  called  fot^ 

1^  mJ  Kc«nmodate  itielf  to  an  injury  which  or  flefliy  parts,  sakcolocv  is  fubdivided  into  i. 

twifaaCT,  or  make  up  any  injury  which  ad-  Anoitology,  orthedoitrineof  vtHel*;  by  wbtcti 

QtioJ  npair.     But  in  the  natural  machine,  the  is  commonly  underiloud  hlood-vejfcii :  x.  Adeno- 

'^  Wv,  this  'r%  mott  wonderfijily  provided  tocy,  of  glands;  >  Newkologv,  of  nerves:  4, 

U la  imcmal  powers  in  the  machine  itfelf;  mir  MroLocv,  of  mulcles;  and,  j,  S'lanchnolo- 

tiirf  wtiidi  are  not  more  certain  saA  obvious  jn  CY,  of  the  vifceri  or  bowels,     i'htrc  i*,  betides, 

'v^f  ctict:!,  thin  they  are  above  all  humvi  com-  that  part  which  treats  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  and 

FrtrrtoB  IS  to  the  manlier  and  means  of  ihcir  of  the  integuments. 

tr'JO'JO.    Thus,  a  uouiid  heals  up-of  ilfelf;  a  (j8.)  This  divilion  of  the  folids  is  mentioned, 

;  a  rather  for  the  fake  of  explaining  fo  many  words, 

)us  which  arc  conftantly  ufed  by  anatomies,  than  for 

fi\  ils  Importance  or  accuracy.     For  bclides  many 

)us  Other  ohjedions  that'might  be  ut^fd,  there  are  ia 

nd  the  body  three  (pecies  ot  folidi,  \iz.  griltleor  car- 

me  tilage,  hair,  and  iiailE,  which  are  of  an  intermc- 

in  diaie  nature  between  bone  and  flelh. and therelore 

[la-  cannot  fo  properly  be  brought  into  tither  the  olle- 

he  ology  or  the  larcology.    The  cartilages  are  clafled 

ive  with  the  bones;  becaufe  the  g'.eatelt  number  of 

^fa,  them  are  apendages  to  bonts  1  sndTor  the  like  rea- 

ihe  fon  the  hair  ai)d  the  nails  are  claflpd  with  the  in- 

ioi)  teguments. 

id,  (79-)  II.  Tbe  FLUIDS  of  the  Imman  body  majr 

are  be  divided  into  ibrtt  kinds,  which  Dr  Hunter  calls 

nal  the  tm^,  the  f^tntral  or  ftrfcS,  and  the  local  or 

fill  Jicrtttdftvi4-     !■  By  the  iradt  Hujd  js  meant  the 

I  a  chyle,  and   whatever  is  abforbed  at  the  furbce« 
of  the  body ;  in  other  words,  wliat  is  recently  ta. 

!he  ken  into  the  body,  ^n4  is  not  yet  mixed   with,  or 

ng,  converted  into  blood.     1.  The  Rtitrraiox  furfiS 

lat  fluid  is  the  blood  itfelf  i  to  wit,  vvhat  is  contained 

k-'  in  the  heait,  aitcrjes,  and  reins,,  and  i«  going  on  in 

in  the  round  of  the  circulation'     i-  I'he  lucai  or  Jer 

™t  crtttd  are  thofe  fluids  peculiar  to  particular  parts 

:ii-  of  the  body,  which  are  brained  off  from  the 

or  blood,  and  yet  .ire  very  ditfereiit    In   their   pro* 

ef-  pertict  from  the  blood.    They  are  commonly  cal- 

nd  led /rirfli-ini ;  aud  fofne  a^e  ufeful.  Others  excre- 

rfe  Hient(tio(is. 

or  (8o,)  In  treating  of  the  Pbtfioh/^y^  it  ii  very  dif. 

NG  ficult  to  lay  what  plan  lliould  be  followed  ;  for 
every  methotl  which  lias  yet  been  proppfed,   in 

_  attended  with  manifeft  inconvenience.    The  powr 

■  ejs  and  (^rations  of   the  machine  have  fucli  a 
dependence  upon  one  another,  fuch  connection* 

of.  ard  reciprocal  iflfluinoe,  that  tliey  canno.t  «'ell  he 

to  undeiHoiHl  or  eifpiaiped  fepstatcly.     In  thia  fenfe 

'm.  our  bodies  inay  be  com^red  to  a  cin:ul^r  chain  of 

dU.  powers,  in  ivhich  nothing  it  lir;ft  or  U!l,  nothing  . 

ed  lulitary  or  independent  j  fo  that  wherever  we  be- 

of  gin,  we  find  that  there  is  fomtthing  precediijg 

nd  which  we  ought  to  have  known.      If  we  begin 

ws  with  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  for  C!i.im|:le,  we 

iie  Ihall   find   that  thcle  cannot  cultj  eteii  m  ide^, 
U  a                        with- 
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without  ihc  heart :  if  we  fct  cut  with  the  heart  whofe  office  is  to  take  up  and  convey  away  what, 

and  vafciilar  fyftem,  we  ftiaM  prefcntly  be  ftnfibic  ever  cojpes  in  cental  with  their  mouths  or  orifi. 

that  the  brain  and  nerves  muft  be  fuppofed:  or»  ces.    This  lyAem  confills  of  the  la&eah  and  Ijm^ 

Oiould  we  take  up  the  mouth,  and  follow  the  ptatpcs. 

courfc  of  the  aljment,  wc  thould  find  that  the  v*-'*        (9i«)  Mvsclks  arv  malTes  of  r^  fibres  of  va- 

fv  fii"ft  organ  whith  prefi*ntcd  itfelf,  foppofed  the  rious  lengths.    7  he  middle  portion  of  each  mufcle 

exiftence  both  of  the  heart  and  brain:  Wherefore  is  feid  to  be  fleOjy.  *Tht*  extremities  arvcailtd 

we  fhall  incorporate  the  Phyfiology  with  the  Ana-  tendinous^  and  thofe  gliftening,  tough,  inetaftic,  in- 

^omy,  by  attempting  to  explain  the  functions  after  fenfible  fubflances  iUuing  from  them,  leathmj. 
vc  have  demondfated  the  oirgang.  (9^0  Qlands  are  clufters,  compofed  of  blood 

g,  xr   Tf  ^      r.L  r>      „    ..'r,-«.  vellelsand'nerves,  united  together  in  difff  rent  foM?, 

Pect.V.  E»ftA>.*Tio«»/#ArGE«»ALT"«»  contortion,,  and  inttitextorrs,  and  inrefted  by  * 

0/ AN  ATOM  .  menabranous  covering.    'I  heir  office  is  to  feparate 

(8 1.)  AH  the  folitl  parts  of  the  bpdy,  (whiph  from  the  maft  of  blood  certain  fluids,  which  tbey 

prj  the  chief  fubjet^s  of  anatoipy,  prt^perly  fo  difcharge  cither  immediately,  or  by  oth*r  veflelh 

galled  J  have  been  arranged  under  general  qlalfes,  termed  cxcreforj,     ' 

i-xprefied  by  the  names  of  bones,  cirtilages,  liga-        (9J  )  Fat  is  an  oily  foft  fybftai^ce, cdle^W  bf- 

mcnts,  fibres,  membranes,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  tween  the  ficin  and  the  mufcles,  in  the  intcrftict^ 

inufcles,  glands,  4itc.    Thefe  ternis  it  is  prpper  to  of  the  mufcles,  about  thp  vifcera,  &c  ami  contair- 

rxplaiU)  before  we  enter  more  partic^larly  upon  ed  in  a  fine  Ipongy  Itind  of  net  work,  called  rW/^- 

the  fubje^t.  iar  memhrane* 

(82.)  A   BONi  is  that  hard,  folid,  and  mod  in-       (94.)  By  the  term  Viscera,  is  \inderflood  parts 

flexible  part  of  the  bpdy,  which  a  (lifts  in  funning  contained  in  ^  great  civity,  without  being  con- 

the  great  frame  wur!:  of  the  huni.tn  jTi;irJ,ine.-»~  ne^ed  to  it  through  their  whole  extent.     Such 

The  bones  having  no  nervei,  are  quite  nu'  pMhV.  ^re  the  llomach,  rnteftines,  5cc.  in  the  abdomen, 

(8.^)  A  OAR  riLAGE  is  that  uhililh  or  pean-co-  Other  anatomical  terms  will  Le  e)(plained  as  tht-y 

Joured  fubftance,  which  ufuaHy  covers  the  extrc-  occur. 
mi  ies  qf  a  bone.    Cartilages  are  fotter  than  bene, 
but  harder  than  any  pther  part ;  fmooth,  pliable,  PAUT  I.     OSTEOLOGY. 

*"^!!fA 'tigAMENT  is  a  white,  fibrous,  compa^        Seot.  1.   Of  ^^.  ^^^^^J'  ';:^f^'^''^'  -"^  '^'> 
fubAance,  more  pliable  than  a  cartilage,  difficult  appendages. 

to  be  broken  o^torn,  and  yielding  but  a  ver>-  little        (9;.)  Out  Almighty  Creator  evidently  defipted 

when  ftretched.     Bones,  paftilages,  and  ligaments,  the  bones  to  give  ftiape  and  firmncfs  tu  the  hum-vi 

will  be  defcribed  in  their  proper  places.  fabric ;  to  f©nn  lev^^rs  for  the  mufcles  toad  upon, 

(85.)  Fibres  arc  thoi'e  fmall  and  fimplc  fila-  and  to  defend  thofe  parts  from  external  injur), 

ments,  which,  by  their  different  dii'politions  and  which  arc  moft  immediately  necedary  to  life;  as 

fTonne^ions,  compofe  all  the  pther  parts.    Fibred  tJic  brain,   fpinal   marrow,   heart,  lungs,  &c.— 

are  either  mopibranous,  flefliy,  tendinous,  or  bo«  The  fibres  of  a  bone,  when  firft  formetl,  arr  verf 

ny,  and  rtjn  in  various  dire^flions,  according  to  the  foft  and  gelatinous,  until,  by  the  addition  of  foIi«i 

Mature  of  the  parts  they  form.  matter,  they  grow  by  degrees  to  the  hardnefs  *»f 

(86.)  A  membrane  is  a  pliable  net-work  of  fi-  cartilage,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  ft  ate  of  per- 

brc»  interwoveq  in  the  (ame  plane.    Membranes  feet  bone.    But  this  change  is  nejther  made  in  a 

dirTer  in  thipknefs,  according  to  the  finallnefs  of  ^very  fhort  period,  nor  begun  in  all  the  parts  or 

their  fibres,  alid  number  of  their  planes.    1  he(e  the  fame  bone  at  the  fame  time.     Flat  bovM*,  that 

planes  are  tenncil  (ammitt  and  are  diftinguifhed  ac-  have  their  fibres  dirt^ted  to  all  fides,  begin  to  ot*- 

wording  tp  their  fituation.  fify  in  or  near  a. middle  point ;  but  the  cylindricil 

(87.)  Vessels  are  canals,  niorc  or  lefs  fles^iblei  bones,  and  all  others  whofe  fibres  are  nearly  pa- 
compofed  of  diflerent  membranes,  termed  couu.  ralle!|  bogin  about  the  middle  of  each  fibre,  iml 
Some  of  thepi  divide  into  branches,  more  apd  thence  ihoot  tbrth  to  their  extremitit  s )  not  al- 
moin minute,  bpt  ftill  remain  hollow.  The  ge-  ways  indeed  in  continued  lines,  but  frc<^uently  be- 
reral  defign  of  the  veffijls  is  to  convey  fluids. —  ginning  new  offificatians,  which  foon  jom  the  for- 
'i  hey  are  diftinguiDicd  into  blood-vefiTels  la^eals,  n^er ;  and  by  the  continiul  addition  of  this  offify- 
I\mphatic#,  kc.  1  he  v;rry  laft,  and  finiallett  ex-  ing  matter,  the  bones  jncreafe  till  they  tjeconie  fuf- 
tremitics  of  ^hefc  are  termed  capilhriei,    Thofe  ficiently  hard. 

ve.'l'eU  which  receive  the  blond  from  the  heart,        (96.]  The  offification  of  ^Kmet  depends  pno- 

find  diftribute  it  throughout  the  bpdy,  are  named  cipalJy  on  their  veflels  being  iQ  difpofed,  and  oi' 

artttits ;  thofe  which  bring  the  bipod  bapk  (o  th^  fuch  diameters,   as  to  fepirtte  a  liqupr,  which 

peart,  are  called  vevit,  may  eafily  turn  into  a  bopy  fubftance,  when  i»  »* 

(88.J  Abtlrus   may  be  diftlnguiffied  from  deprived  of  its  thinner  parts;  as  fcetns  plain  4  ••  m 

v^Itis  irt  a  dead  body,  by  their  greater  thicknefs,  the  qbfe^iration  of  the  Callous  matter  (eparated 

i:!ui  by  their  dian[)eter  beipf;:  preferved  when  divid-  after  fractures  and  ulcers,  where  part  of  the  bone 

^d,  ishirh  i?  not  the  cafe  with  a  vein.  ^  taken  out:  For,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  vefffls  e«- 

(E^.y  Nf  RVis  .ue  thofe  white  cords  which  pro-  tending  themfelvee,  and  theliquorsaddedtothefn, 

f'etd  from  the  certWum,  cerebelli^ni,  and  fpinal-  are  gradually  formed  into  granulated  Qe(h ;  which 

marrow,  and  are  ramified  over  all  the  ports  of  the  fills  up  all  the  fpace  which  the  bone  is  taken  frvm, 

V<*<'y-  and  then  hardens  till  it  becomes  as  firm  as  any 

V vr.>  The  Af(Pi{llXTi  are  a  fyftem  of  vcCVi'j  part  of  the  bo^c.     l  his  b^ippcns  frrqu«^t  ^^^ 
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tdl  whether  they  have  iravellcdfafW  little  before 
tliL'y  were  n.iuijhtered. 

(99.)  £v«ry  one  of  the  cells,  that  contaiD  the 
maiTow,  is  lined  with  a  fine  membrane,  aiul  that 
in  the  larger  cells  it  alfo  contained  in  Ibin  mem- 
branous vuricles.  Through  the  fubftance  of  thtfe 
membranes,  to  which  anatumills  have  given  the 
name  of  inlernel  periefteum,  the  blood  vvllt-ls  are 
alfo  fpread  ;  their  trunks  entering  obliijiiely,  about 
the  middle  of  the  cylindiicnl  bones.  It  is  t'riun 
the  branches  of  tbefe  vodcls  that  the  mirtow  is 
Iccretiil,  while  other  branches  enter  the  internal 
fubllanee  of  the  bones  for  their  nuurilbment ;  and 
the  reafun  why  they  enter  obliquely  i^  that  they 
may  not  weaken  the  bones  by  di*>dirig  too  many 
fibns  in  the  lame  place.  If  the  bones  had  been 
foiincd  of  the  lame  ((uantity  of  maltfr,  without 
any  cavities,  the^  would  not,  if  tbey  were  (Inight, 
be  able  to  fuftain  the  Ume  weight.  But  being 
Riade  lioUnw,  their  ftrength  to  tilift  breaking 
tranfverfeiy  is  increaled  as  much  as  their  diame. 
tert  are  increalirdi  without  increafinf  their  weights: 
a  mKhanifm  which  proves  yet  more  convenient 
for  birds,  the  bones  of  whole  wings,  and  for  the 
fame  rtafon  their  quills,  have  very  large  cavities. 
But  the  bunes  in  the  le^s  of  all  animals  are  more 
folid,  being  formed  to  lupport  weiglil ;  and  men's 
bodies  being  fupportcd  by  two  limbv,  the  bones 
of  thofe  limbs  are  tlieicture  made  more  folid  than 
thole  of  quadrupeds.  In  a  fradured  bone,  in 
which  the  finie  kind  of  matter,  that  produced 
bone  at  firft,  is  thrown  out  frorp  the  brotcn  ends, 
there  is  formed  a  mafs  of  callous  matter,  of 
equal  folidity  with  any  part  iif  the  bone,  and  of 
equal  or  greater  diameter.  Hence  the  Arength  of 
the  bone  in  that  place  is  even  greater  (hap  jt  was 
before:  a  wife  provifioo  of  nature,  li  nee  bones, 
when  once  broken,  are  feldom  fel  in  fo  good  a 
dire^ion  as  at  firft ;  and  therei'ore  they  would  be 
more  liable  to  be  broke  in  tbi:  fame  \Ancf  again, 
and  would  be  reunited  with  greater  difficultyi  or 
perhaps  not  at  all. 

( 100.)  The  firft  objeds  of  con Weratiim  in  ofle- 
otogy,  are  the  body  and  the  exIremkJes  of  a  hone. 
The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  dMpbjfis  to  the  bo- 
dy or  middle  part,  and  divided  the  extremities  in^ 
to  apofbjfii  and  tpipbjjii.  An  apophyfis,  or  pro- 
nfi,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  isanrmincncL- 
continued  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  whereas  an 
cpiphylis  is  at  firft  a  foit  oran  appendage  to  the 
bone,  by  means  of  an  Inteiinediate  Lartillage, 
Many  epiphyfea,  which  appear  as  diftin^  bones 
in  the  fcctus,  afterwards  bn:ome  apophyfes  i  for 
thev  arc  at  length  fo  completely  united  to  tlic 
booy  oftheboneas  Dot  to  be  diftinguilliablc  frora 
it  in  the  adult  ftate.  It  is  not  unufual,  however,  *% 
the  age  of  1  %  and  eyen  >o  years,  to  lind  the  exlre* 
mitiea  of  bones  liiil  in  the  Hate  of  epiphyfis, 

(101.)  The  names  given  to  the  procelTeSref 
bones.are  espreliive  of  their  Ihape,  fiwr.  Of  ufe  | 
thug  if  a  procefs  is  large  and  of  a  fpherical  tbtm, 
it  is  called  eapal,  or  bead;  if  the  head  ip  flatted, 
it  Is  termed  cmdiU.  Some  procefles,  from  their 
refemblance  to  a'  iUletto,  a  breaft,  or  the  Ix-ak  of 
a  crow,  are  called  _/?r/i)i</,  mejlciil,  or  eiracoid: 
others  are  ftyled  th^^^  ox  Jp'mti.  The  Iwo  pro^ 
ceflei  of  the  o«  frmoris  derive  thtir  uamc  of  ''■»: 
tfyifftri  fron)  tbeif  ufe. 

(">■■) 
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( loi.)  Bones,  ab  already  obfprved,  have  their  inore  uneven  futurefl,  fome  of  which  in  the  icull 

cavities  as  well  as  their  procelfcs.   .Thefe  cavities  remain  to  the  greateil  age*    It- alfo  happens  (bme- 

either  extend  quite  through  the  fub/tance,  or  ap-  times,  that  while  a  bone  is  ofiifying  from  its  cen- 

pear  only  as  depoeifions.    The  former  are  called  tre,  a  diilant  part  begins  a  new  offification,  and 

Jhramina  or  Ao/ci,  and  thfiie  foramina  are  fome-  forma  a  di<^in^  bone,  which  may  happen  to  be  of 

times  termed  canah  or  tondmts^  according  to  their  any  figure.      Thefe  bones  are  ofteneft  foooU   in 

term  and  extent.    Ol*  the  depreihons,  fome  are  the  lambdoidal  future,  and  are  there  called  otf3a 

ufeful  in  articulation.    Thefe  are  called  cotyloid  triquetra.    But  the  e;nds  or  fides  of  bones,  that  arv 

when  they  are  deep,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  os  in-  intended  for  motion,  arc  hindered  from  unitinjc* 

nominatum,  where  it  receives  the  head  of  theos  by  the  cartilages  which  cover  them ;   for  when 

femoris ;  or  glenoid  when  thejr  are  fuperficiat,  as  thefe  cartilages  are  eroded,  the  bones  very  readily 

'^^  the  fcapuia,  where  it  receives  the  os  hunuri.  unite,  and  form  an  anchylofis. 
Of  the  depn^/fions  that  are  not  defigncd  fur  arti-        (io8.)  I'he  extremities  of  all  thofe  bones  thae 

culition,  thofe  which  have  fmall  apertures  are  were  articulated  for  very  manifeft  motions,  or  that 

called  finufes ;  others  that  are  large,  and  not  cquaU  are  not  placed  againft  other  bones>  are  tipped  w  ith 

hy  furrouiided  by  high  brims,  are  ftyledy^[>  4  ^uch  fi>ipbf/ri  or  additional  bones,  which  in  (bme  meafurv 

as  are  long  and  narrow, /irrro«;j  ;   or  if  broad  determine  their  growth  and  figure. .  IV'eptpbyfcs 

and  fuperficial  without   brims,  Jinuojiues*    Some  are  united  chtelly  to  fuch  bones  as  are  defiined  tor 

;ire  C'illed  digital  im^rfjjions^  from  then*  refem-  frequent  and  violent  routign :  and  for  this  purpolc 

blance  to  the  traces  ota  finger  on  foft  bodies,  they  are  wifely  framed  of  a  larger  diameter  thao 

The   bones  compofing  the  ikeleton  are  fo  con-  the  bone  they  belonij  to.    By  this  means,  the  fur- 

firuded,  that  the  end  of  every  bone  is  perfcjaiy  face  of  cpnta<^  between  the  two  bones  of  any  ar- 

adapted  to  the  extremity  of  that  with  which  it  is  ticulation  U^ng  increafed,  their  conjunt^tion   be* 

conne^^cd,  and  this  connexion  forms  what  \&  call-  comes  firmer,  and  the  mufcles  inferted  into  th^m 

ed  their  articulation,  adt  with  greater  force,  by  reafon  of  their  axes  be- 

(103.)  Articula  riOH  is  divided  into  diartbro*  ing  further  removed  from  the  centre  of  nsolioa. 
Jfi,  fjtiartbrofijf  and  amphiaribrqfis^  or  moveable,        (109.)  Bones  in  general  are  compofedof  a  great 

immoveable,  and  mixed  articulation.    Each  of  the  many  plates,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  fibres 

two  firft  has  its  fubdivifions.    Thus  the  diattbro'  or  Arings  oiiited  by  fmaller  fibrils;  which  bciog 

^i,  or  moveable  articulation,  includes,  i.the^^^r-  irregularly   difpofed,  and   interwoven   with    the 

tbrojui  as  h  i^  called,  when  a  large  head  is  ad-  other  larger  fibres,  make  a  reticular  work.    This 

initted  into  a  deep  cavity,  as  in  the  articulation  of  texture  is  plainly  feen  in  the  bones  of  fcetuic-s* 

the  0%  femoris  with  the  os  innominatum.    a.  ^r-  which   have  not  their  parts  clofely  compared  ; 

throJi/f^  when  a  round  head  is  articulated  w  ith  a  and  in  the  bones  of  adults  which  haN-e  beeo  burnt* 

fuperficial  cavity,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  os  humeri  long  expoCed  to  the  weather,  or  whofe  compoli- 

and  fcapula.     3.  GinglimiSfL  or  hinge  Hke  articu^  tion  has  been  loofoned  by  difeafes.    The  chink$» 

lation,  as  in  the  connexion  of  the  thigh  bone  with  which  are  generally  made  according  to  the  dtrec* 

the  tibia.    The  enarthrofis  and  arthrodia  allow  of  tions  of  the  larger  fibres  of  bpnes,  that  have  under- 

motion  to  all  fides ;  the  ginglimus  only  of  flexion  gone  the  a^on  of  fire  or  of  the  weather,  fliew  the 

and  extenficfn.  greater  ftrength  of  thefe,  than  of  the  fik»es  which 

(104  )  The  svHAtTH^osis,  or  immoveable  ar»  conned  tbcm. 
ticulation,  includes,  i.  The  future,  when  the  two        (no.)  But  although  the  exterior  part  of  bone« 

bones  are  indented  hito  each  other,  as  is  the  cafe  is  compofed  of  firm  compact  plates,  yet  they  are 

with  the  parietal  bones,    a.  Gompbofis,  when  one  all  more  or  lefs  cavernous  internally.    In  fome 

bone  is  fixed  into  another,  in  the  manner  the  teeth  (e.g,  the  thin  part  of  thc/capula)  the  falid  fides 

are  placed  in  their  fockets.  are  Drought  fo  near,  that  little  cavity  can  be  leen  ; 

(105)  The  term  amphiakthrosis  is  applied  and  in  others  (0/  btaneri^  os  ftmorijt  &c.)  tbecavi- 

to  thofe  articulations  which  partake  both  of  the  ties  are  laige  and  vifible.   But  the  internal  fpoogy 

fynarthrofis  and  diar^rofis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  texture  is  evident  in  young  animals ;  and  fome  of 

the  bones  of  the  vertebrae,  which  are  capable  of  it  may  be  feen  in  thofe  ^f  the  greateft  age.    This 

motion  in  a  certain  degree,  although  they  ace  ipongy  cavernous  interdil  part  of  bones  is  gener- 

firmly  conneded  together  by  intermediate  carti*  ally  called  tWxx  cancclUt  or  lattice  mtork. 
lages.  (III.).  All  the  bones  in  the  human  body,  ex- 

(fo6.)  SrMPHTSts  is  the  union  of  two  bones  cept  the  teeth,  and  thofe  parts  of  booes  which 

into  one ;  as  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  inftaoce,  which  are  covered  with  cartil^e,-  or  where  muicl«s  or 

wi  the  foetus  confifisof  two  difiinct  bones,  but  be-  ligaments  arife  or  are  in^rtcd,  are  covered  with  a 

comes  one  in  a  more  advanced  age,  by  the  ofiifi-  fine  membrane,  which  upon  the  ikull  is  called 

cation  of  the  uniting  cartilage.— When  bones  are  pericranium^  but  in  all  other  parts/rri^opw.     It 

th«8  joined  by  the  means  of  cartikges»  the  union  fenres  for  the  mufcles  to  Aide  eafy  upon,  aad  to 

is  hfiic^  /jntbondr^s  ;  when  by  ligaments  j^»-  prevent  their  being  lacerated  by  the  rongh  fibre* 

r^t.  which  compofe  the  bones.    It  is  every  where  full 

(107.)  Bones  that  are  not  calculated  for  motion,  of  fmaU  blood  veflels,  which  enter  the  bones  foz 

as  thofe  of  the  fcull,  the  ofla  innominata,  &c.  alfo  their  nouriOiment ;  but.  the  internal  fubftance  cf 

bones  with  their  epiphyles,  when  they  meet,  preia  the  laiiger  bones  is  nouriftied  by  the  veflels,  which* 

into  each  other,  and  form  /irfv/ri,  which  foon  dif-  as  has  been  already  obferved,  enter  obliquely 

appear  in  thofe  that  join,  while  their  oiCfic  mat*  throagh  their  middle. 

ter  is  foft;  but  thofe  that  grow  harder  before  they        (111.)  The  Synovial  Glands  are  fmaU  b»«. 

meet,  prefs  more  rudely  into  each  othcri  and  make  dies,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  gknduUr  ftrudure,  «n4 

exceedingly 
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ooediDgly  Tafcular,  fecreting  a  fluid  of  a  clear  c\e ;  the  bone  of  the  arm   or  m  hamert ;  the 

modl^rinotts  naturr,   which  ferves  to  lubricate  bones  of  the  fore-arfn*  and  thofe  of  the  hand. 

thf  joints.    They  arc  placed  in  fmall  cavities  in  The  lower  extremity  oil  each  lide  of  the  trunk 

tbt  articulatiocft*  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being  confifts  of  the  thigh  bone  and  the  bones  of  the 

grati?  comprefled  by  the  motion  of  the  joint,  leg  ^d  foot. 

"^y^^  *^w&J°f'^,'^vJntin''/  SECT.  H.      0/  the  SuTOHES  W  BoNES  ./  tie 
<irgref  of  niai6n.    When  the  fynovia  is  wanting,  •'         Cranium 

cr  is  of  too  thick  a  confiftence,  the  joint  becomes  ' 

ii^  and  incapable  of  flexion  or  exteniion.    This       (ir6.)  The  mutual  indentation  of  one  bone 

i  vhat  is  termed  ^«ri^/^/i.  with  another,  forms  what  is  called  a  Suture* 

(113.)  The  Ligaments  of  the  Joints   are  Thofe  which  ba\e  proper  names  we  ihall  de- 

eitfaer  rumd  or  bwfaL    The  round  ligaments  are  fcribe ;  thofe  which  have  not,  will  be  found  to 

wfaite,  tendinousy  and  inetaftic.    They  are  fhrong,  derive  their  names  from  the  bones  which  they  fur* 

8ea*bley  and  are  fovnd  only  in  the  joint  of  the  round,     i.  The  coronal  future  runs  acrois  the 

toee^  and  in  the  articulation  of  the  os  fiemoris  IkuH,  from  one  upper  edge  of  the  fphenoidal  bone 

intb  the  OS  inoominatum.    The  burialy  or  capfu-  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  parietal  to  the  frontal 

Iv  laments,    iiuTound  the  whole  joint   like  a  bones.    9.  The  Ja^ktal  futttre  joins  the  parietal 

pmic,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  articulations  bones ;  beipns  at  the  os  occipitis,  and  is  continued 

wtidi  alkyw  motion  every  way*  as  in  the  articu-  to  the  os  froatis.    Ju  children  it  defcends  to  the 

ktioo  of  the  arm  with  the  fcapula.  nofe,  the  os  frontis  in  them  bcmg  two  bones  ; 

(114.)  A  few  of  thofe  (hcs,  called  Bursas  Mu-  and  fometimes  it  is  found  in  adult  fubjeds.    3. 

C9fiC,  were  known  to  former  anatomifts,  but  by  The  lamkdoidal  future  joins  the  back  pait  of  the 

nsch  the  jn'enter  number  have  been  fince  difco-  oiTa  bregmatis,  or  parietal  bones,  to  the  upper 

vard  by  Dr  Mooro,  who  obferves,  that  they  are  part  of  the  oocq;>itaI.     In  this  future   are  fre- 

td  be  met  with  in  the  extremities  of  the  body  on-  quentiy  obferved  fmall  bones  called  ofla  trique- 

\f\  that  many  of  them  ire, placed  entirely  on  the  tra,  and  fometimes  they  occur  in  other  futures, 

inser  Gdes  of  the  tendons,  between  thefe  and  the  4-  The  fquamous  future  is  formed  bv  the  upper 

inoes.    Many  cytbers  cover  not  only  the  inner,  part  of  the  temporal  and  fphenoidal  bones  wrap- 

btt  the  outer  lides  of  the  tendons,  or  are  inter-  ping  oiver  the  lower  edges  of  the  parietal  bonet. 

pofei  between  the  tendons  and   external  parts,  5.  The  tranfverfe  future  runs  acrofii  the  &ce 

» well  as  between  thofe  and  the  bones.    A  fiew  through  the  bottoms  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyef • 

fadi  iacs  are  obferved  where  the  procefl*es  of  it  joins  the  lower  edge  of  the  frontal  bones  to  the 

booes  play  upon  the  ligament,   or  where  one  os  fphenoides,  ma^llse  fuperioris,  ofia  naii,  un^ 

booe  plays  upon  another.     Their  proper  mem-  guts,  plana,  paiati,  and  malarum. 
bme  b  thin  and  tranfparent,  but  very  denfe,  and       (i  >  7*)  An  evident  advantage,  arifing  firom  the 

capable  of  confining  air  or  any  other  fluid.    It  is  ikull  being  divided  into  fo  many  bones  is,  that  it 

jo^  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the  common  is  neither  io  liable  to  be  fradured,  nor  to  have 

cdhilar  fubflance.     Between  the  burfa  asd  the  fra^ures  extended  fb  far  as  would  happen  were 

hard  fubftance  of  a  bon^,  a' thin  layer  of  cartilage  it  compofed  of  one  bone  only.    This  ftruAore  is 

or  of  tough  membrane  is  very  generaUy  interpo-  alfo  convenient  to  the  procefs  of  ofTificatton,  as 

iisd.   To  the  cellular  fubflance  on  the  outfide  of  has  been  already  fhewn ;  and  it  is  fliU  moi^  im» 

the  buria,  the  adipofe  fubflance  is  conneded ;  portant  to  innnts  in  the  birth,  becaufe  thefe 

ooept  vtbae  the  burfa  covers  a  tendon,   carti-  bones  not  being  perfeA  at  that  time,  admit  of 

1^  or  bone,    much  expofed  to  preffure  or  being  prefled  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  head 

fruSioo.    In  federal  places  a  mafs  of  fat,  cover-  conform  to  the  fiiape  and  dimenfions  of^e  parts 

cd  with  the  continuation  of  the  membrane  of  through  which  it  is  to  pafs. 
tbe  buria,  projeds  into  its  cavity.     The  edges       (f  !&•)  Ten  of  the  bones  of  the  head  compoie 

of  this  are  divided  into  fringes.    The  inner  hde  the  Cranium,  the  ufe  oX  which  is,  to  contain 

<3f  the  nnembrane  is  fmooth,  and  is   extremely  the  brain,  and  defend  it  from  external  injuries^ 

ffippcnr  from  the  liquor  iecreted  in  it.  The  ftnic-  Thefe  bones  merit  particular  description., 
tttreof  the  burfir  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to       (iiQ»)  t.  8c.  &.  The  Ossa  Parietavia  aretwo 

the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joints.  large  bones  whkh  compofe  the  fuperior  and  1»- 

(115.)  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  teral  parts  of  the  ikull.    On  their  infide  they  are 

^dioQ  without  mentioning  the  Skeleton.  This  remarkaWIy  imprinted  by  the  arteries  of  the  du- 

»«d  ZsOmw,    which  by  its  etymology,  implies  ra  mater,  exhibiting  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 

^Ir  a  dry  preparation,  is  ufualiy  applied  to  an  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

sfionbia^  of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  united       ( t«o.)  3.  The  Os  Promt  is  forms  the  upper 

together  in  their  natural  order.    It  is  laid  to  be  a  and  fore  part  of  the  cranium.    Its  inferior  parts 

•^iral  ikekton,  when  the  bones  are  coone^ed  compoie  the  fuperior  portions   of  the  orbit  of 

together  by  their  own  proper  ligaments ;  aqd  an  the  eyes,  where,  on  its  infides,   are  imprefled 

atffidal  ooe»  when  they  are  joned  by  any  other  the  yalvuli  of  the  brain.    In  its  middle  *bove 

^ibftaoce,  as  wire,  &c.    The  ikeleton  is  general-  the    os  ethmoides  ufualiy  arifcs  a  thin    fpiic^ 

If  divided  into  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  which  ftrengthens  that  part  of  the  bone,  it  being 

The  firft  divifion  includes  the  bones  of  the  era-  other  wife  weak  from  its  flatnefe.    In  fome  Ikulla 


n»«in  and  face.    The  bones  of  the  trunk  are  the  this  fpine  is  wanting ;  but  then  the  bone  is  ufualiy 

Wfribs,  fttrnum,  and  bones  of  the  pelvis.   The  thicker  m  that  place,  and  from  its  miJdic,  exter- 

jipper  extremity  on  each  fide  confifts  of  the  two  nally,  goes  a  proctfs  which  fnppoits  the 

wtei  of  the  lliuuUer,  viz.  the  fcjpula  and  clavi-  of   the    note.     Immcdutc!/  above   the  c 


bones 
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moides  in  this  botie  is  i  fmall  blind  hole,  through  largeft  branches  o£  the  fifth  pail'  of  nerves.    A 

which  runs  a  vein  into  the  beginning  of  the  lon«  ftraw's  breadth  farther  are  two  very  ijnall  ones, 

gitudinal  Gnus  of  the  dura  mater;   and  on  the  called  the  fifth  foramina,  through  which  thofe 

upper  edge  of  each  orbit,  a  fmall  perforation,  or  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  enter  that  are  be- 

notch,  through  which  nerves  and  an  artery  pafs  (towed  upon  the  dura  mater.    Between  this  lait 

to  the  forehead ;  it  has  alfo  a  fmall  hole  in  each  dcfcribed  bone  and  the  ofla  peitrofa  are  two  large 

orbit,  near  the  os  planum,  through  which  paffes  a  rough  holes,  in  which  are  fometimes  feen  large 

branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  In  the  fubftance  veins;  and  from  thefe  holes,  through  part  of  the 

of  this  bone  near  the  nofe  are  two,  three,  four,  and  os  fphenoides,  under  the  pterygoid  procefles  pro- 

fometimes  five  finufes,  which  open  into  the  nofe;  ceed  the  fmall  apertures,  through  which  pais  ar« 

they  differ  very  much  in  different  perfons,  and  are  teries  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe. 

very  rareljr  found  in  children.    Thofe  finufes,  and  (i«3.)  6  5c  7.  The  two  Ossa  TtiiPOHUH  are 

the  fpine  m  this  bone,  make  it  very  dangerous,  if  fituated  below  the  parietal  bones,  at  the  middle 

not  imprr.dticable,  to  apply  a  trephine  on  the  mid-  and  lower  parts  of  the  fides  of  the  fculL    They 

die  and  lower  part  of  the  fore-head.  have  each,  at  their  back  parts,  one  large  fpongy 

(iii.)4.  TheOsETHMOiDEs,  or^^Wiir^o*^,  procefs  called  mammillaris,  or  maftoideusi  and 

is  about  twro  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  feal-  from  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  each,  a  pro- 

ed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bafts  of  the  ikull,  cefs  iOues,   which  joins  the  ofla  malarum,   and 

being  almoft  furrounded  by  the  bone  lait  defcri-  which  is  named  zy29maih  or  %ygom(tticuj. 

bed.     It  is  pierced  with  a  number  of   holes,  (114.)  8  &  9.  The  two  Ossa  Pstrosa  lie  be* 

through  which  the  olfadlory  nerves  p^is.    From  tween  the  former  bones  and  the  occipital  bones, 

its  middle  arifjs  a  large  procefs  named  crifta  gal-  or  rather  are  portions  of  the  former,  as  they  are 

li ;  and  oppofite  to  this  a  thin  one  which  in  part  never  found  feparate  in  adult  bodies.    Each  on  its 

divides  the  nofe.    The  greater  part  of  the  laminae  ^  outfide  has  one  long  (lender  procefs  called  Hyli- 

fpongiofae  in  the  nofe  belong  to  this  bone.  formis,  and  near  the  fide  of  this  procefs  a  fora- 

(iia.)  5.  The  Os  Sphenoioes  is  of  fo  very  ir-  men,  running  obliquely  forwards  into  the  fcull, 
regular  a  (hapc  as  fcarcely  to  allow  of  verbal  de-  and  through  which  the  carotid  arteries  pafs  to 
fcription.  It  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  bafis  of  the  brain.    The(e  are  the  fixth  foramina,  and  two 
the  (kull,  and  is  bounded  by  the  os  frontis,  etb-  foramina  in  the  infide  of  the  (cull  leading  to  the 
moides,  vomer,  occipitis,  maxillx  fuperioris,  olfa  organs  of  hearing,  which  are  the  fevetith  fbrami- 
parietalia,  palati,  malarum,  teroporum,  and  pe-  na.    The  ridges  on  the  upper  parts  of  each  of 
trofa,  which  are  parts  of  the  former  bones.    In  thefe  bones  help  to  keep  the  brain  (teady ,  and  are 
its  infide,  next  the  brain,  is  a  cavity  named  cella  (Irong  fupports  to  the  thin  and  flat  parts  of  the 
tiurica,  which  is  bounded  by  four  proceffes  cal-  fcull.    What  remains  to  be  faid  of  thi»  bone  be- 
led  clinoides ;  \mder  the  two  foremoft  of  which  longs  properly  to  the  defcriptlon  of  the  organs  of 
pafs  the  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  from  their  hearing,  to  which  we  refer.    Between  the  lalt  dc» 
outfides  are  continued  two  thin   long   proceffes  fcribed  bones  and  the  following  bone  are  two 
upon  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  fepa-  large Jioles,  which  are  the  8th  foramina.   Through 
rates  the  anterior  lobes  of  the   brain   from  the  thefe  pafs  the  8th  pair  of  nerves  and  the  lateral 
pofterior.    Oppofite  to  the  cella  turcica  is  a  pro-  finufes.    Sometimes  there  are  two  on  each  fide* 
ceis  which  makes  part  of  the  feptum  narium.  one  for  the  nerve  and  one  for  the  finu».     Tothele 
On  the  outfide  of  the  (kull  adjoining  to  the  up-  foramina  we  may  add  another  very  fmall  one  on 
per  jaw,  are  two  proceffes  of  this  bone  on  each  each  fide,,  through  which  pafs  the  portionrs  dur^e 
fide,  named  pterygoides,  from  which  arife  one  on  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  and  fometimes  there  is 
each  fide  near  the  palate,  which  have  no  name,  another  for  the  paiTage  of  an  artery. 
Over  thefe  pafs  the  tendons  of  the  pterygofla-  (115.)  10.  The  Os  Occipitis  forms   all  the 
phalina  extemi  mnfcles ;  and  nearer  tmvaitl^  the  back  part  of  the  fcull.  It  is  bounded  by  the  (phe- 
occiput,  between  thefe  and  the  (tyloid  proce(re8  noidal,  temporal,  petrofal,  and  parietal    bones, 
of  the  ofla  petrofa,  arife  two  more  fmall  nigged  It  has  two  fmall  apophyfifs,  by  which  it  is  aftlcu- 
procefles.    Under  the  cella  turcica,  in  this  bone,  iated  to  the  fpine.    Near  thofe  apophyfes  are  two 
is  a  finus  or  two,  moflly  found  in  adults,  but  in  (mall  foramina,  whici  are  the  ninth  of  the  fcult ; 
children,  confifting  only  of  fuch  a  fpongy  fubftance  and  through  them  pjfs  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  Be- 
as  is  fv-en  in  the  ends  of  fome  of  the  bones.    Ac-  tween  thefe  is  the  grest  or  tenth  foramen,  through 
cording  to  fome  writei*s,  this  finus  belongs  pro-  which  the  medulla  oblongata  de&ends  into   the 
perly  to  the  os  ethmotdes.    At  the  infide  of  the  (pine,  the  cervical  arteries  enter,  *and   the  cer^- 
bafis  of  the  two  anterior  clinoid  proceffes  are  two  cal  vdns  pafs  out.    In  the  infide  of  this  bone  is  a 
round  holes,  which  are  the  firft  forao^ina  of  the  cmcinl  fpine  imprefled  by  the  longitudinal  and 
(kull ;  through  thefe  the  optic  nerves  pafs.    Al-  latcrat  finufes ;   and  on  the  outfide,  oppofite  to 
moft' under  thefe,  towards  the  fides  of  the  (kull,  the  middle  of  this'  fpine,   m  fome ,  bodies,  is  an 
are  tvro  irregular  flits,  named  foramina  lacera,  or  apophyfit ,  and  from  that  down  to  the  great  fors- 
the  fecond  foramina  of  the  (kull,  through  which  men  a  fmall  thin  fpine.    The  fpines  in  this  bone 
pais  nerves  and  blood  veflTels  into  the  o  bits  of  are  of  the  fame  ufe  with  thofe  in  the  os  frontis 
the  eyes.    Under  thefe  again,  towards  tne  occi-  .and  other  bones,  viz.  to  ftanpthcn  it.     The  thin- 
put,  are  two  round  holes,  which  make  the  third  ner  parts  of  this  bone  are  alfo  defended  by  the 
foramina,  and  through  which  paf?*  nerves  to  the  mufcles  that  cover  them ;    a   kiml   of   provifioii 
face.     About   half  an   inch    nearer  the  occiput  which  is  very  neceffary,  fincc  we  can  leaft  defend 
are  two  more,  of  an  oval  figure,  which  are  the  this  part,  and  blows  here  are  oftcn  attended  with 
fourth  foramina,    ar.d   throii^jh    which  pafs,  the  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  There  exifts  in  m»>lt 

fcults 
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kdk  a  foramen  behind  each  apophyiis  of  the  oc-  lower  ed^^e  of  this  jaw  are  the  alvcoh,  or  focket* 

dpftal  booe.     Through  thcfe  pafs  finufes  from  for  the  teeth.    All  the  body  of  the  maxillary  bone 

ttc  lateral  finofes  to  the  external  cervical  veins :  is  hollow,  and  leaves  a  large  linus,  which  is  com<« 

and  by  means  of  thefe  pafTages,  as  in  all  other  monly  called  anttum  highmorianum.    When  the 

ronmunications  of  the  fame  forti  the  blood  paf-  os  maxillare  is  feparated  from  all  the  other  bone* 

faliomthofe  that  happen  to  be  furcharged  by  of  the  flceleton,  its  antrum  appears  io  hate  4  large 

aypctore  of  the  head,  tttto  thofc  that  fiom  the  aperture  into  the  nollrils;  but,  in  a  recent  fub* 

feme  pofture  would   have  been   almoft  empty,  ject,  it  is  fo  covered  at  its  back  part  by  the  palate 

fech  fculh  as  want  thefe  foramina  liave  two  finu-  bone,  in  the  middle  by  the  os  fpongiofiun  infcri* 

is  which  anfwer  the  feme  purpofe.    Any  pcrlbn  us,  aiid  before  by  a  firong  membrane;  that  one 

iquiintcd  with  each  bone  of  the  cranium,  can,  or  fometimes  two  hoIcS,  fcarcely  fo  large  as  a 

without  difficulty,   examine  ihem  as  they  ftand  crow  quill,  are  only  lel\  at  the  upper  part ;  whirh^ 

toitfd,  fo  as  to  know  the  Jhapes,  fires,  diftances,  after  a  ihort  winding  proeefs,  open  into  the  nof- 

k^  of  their  feveral  parts,  and  the  forms,  capaci-  trils  between  the  two  olla  fpongiofa.    At  the  hot* 

tKs,  &C.  of  the  cavities  formed  -by  them.    This  torti  of  this  cavity,  we  may  often  cbfei*\  e  fome 

is  of  great  ufe  towards  underftanding  the  anatomy  protuberances,  in  which  the  fmall  points  of  th^ 

ofthe  parts  Contiguous  to,  contained  within,  or  toots  of  the  teeth  are  contained.    Thh  ca\errt 

coancficd  with  them.  ^nd  the  fockets  of  the  teeth  are  often  divided  by 

5tCT.  in.    0/  the  Bones  of  tU  Facs,  W  *''5. '"'^Tm'"!"  t  "J^^aV^^  ^"J  f'"i!: 

Mrttt-pu  which  IS  liable  to  be  eroded  by  mattef,  or  to  be 

^^"^"'  broke  in  drawing  a  tooth. 

fn6.)  The  face  is  that  irrefeulafpife  of  bones  (131.)  5.  The  Ossa  pAtATi  are  two  frtiall 

T*ich  compofe  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  bones  that  form  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the 

bad.   Thefe  are  divided  by  authors  into  the  up^  mouth,  antl  a  fmall  part  of  the  bottom  of  each 

ftT2xAlo!wtr  maxUUf  or  jatvs.    The  upper  jaw  orbit.    Between  the  oflh  palati  and  os  maxillare, 

coofifts  of  13  bones,  excIiHive  of  the  teeth.     Of  near  the  pterygoid  proceffes  of  the   fpheroidal 

thdc  6  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  maxilla  fif-  bone,  are  two  Imall  foramina,  through  which  ar« 

pfrior,  and  one  in  the  middle.    The  bones,  which  teries  and  hetves  pafs  to  the  palate. 

»tm  pairs,  arc  the  oflTa  nafi,  ofTa  malarum,  ofla  (t^^.)  6.  The  Os  SpoNciostJM  is  (ifually  treat- 

vpgnis,  offa  majullaria,  oHk  palati,  and  oiVa  fpon*  ed  as  a  diftindt  bone,  though  it  is  only  the  fpon^ 

pod  inferiom.    The  fingle  bone  is  the  vomer.  gy  lamina;  in  the  nofe,  of  the  os  ethmoides  and 

(117.)  I.  The  Ossa  Nasi  make  the  upper  part  ofla  plana,  but  chiefly  of  the  os  ethmoides,  to 

oftbenofei  and  form  that  kind  of  arch,  which  is  which  it  ufnally  adheres.    The  ossA  tijrbina- 

feteft  to  fuftain  fuch  injuries  as  the  nofe  is  moft  ta,  or  s^ongiosa  inferiorjC,  f^emble  the  fu* 

npo^  to,  as  blows,  bruifes,  ice,  pcrior  ofla  fpongiofa  in  fhape  and  fubftance,  but 

(n8.)  1.  The  Ossa  Malarum  compofe  the  have  their  anterior  and  upper  edges  contiguous  to 

Jntcrior,  lower,  and  outer  parts  of  the  orbits  of  the  tranfverle  ridges  of  the  n£.(al  pi'ocefles  of  the 

^  eves.  They  have  each  a  fliort  procefs,  which  maxillary  and  palate  bone».    From  their  upper 

procefs  joins  the  proceflus  jugales  of  the  tempo-  flraighf  edge,  t^o  frfiall  procefles  ftand  out ;  th^ 

lal  bones,  and  form  arches  which  Jiave  been  call-  pofterior,  '^hich  is  the  broadeft,  defcends  to  coter 

edoflajngalia.                                                       ,  fome  of  the  antrum  highmorianum;  the  anteriof 

(119.)  3.  Ossa  Unguis  are  fituated  immedi-'  nfes  up  to  join  the  os  unguis,  and  to  make  part 

itely  beloW  the  os  frontis  towards  the  nofe,  and  of  the  lachrymal  duft. 

^ithitj  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  whofc  anterior  and  (133.)  3«  The  Toi^Ek/  fo  calkd  from  its  re- 

•Mwr  parts  they  help  to  compofe.    Between  each  femblance  to  a  plaftU'/hare^  is  feated  between  the 

« thefe  and  the  upper  jaw  is  a  foramen  as  large  bones  of  the  palate,'  and  the  fphenoidal  bOne.    It 

ua  gooie  quill,  for  the  pafTage  of  the  lachrymal  is  alfo  joined  to  the  procefs  of  the  ethmoides,  and 

jJud  into  the  nofe.      Through  this  the  pun<5ta  part  of  the  lower  jaw.    Its  fore  part  is  fpongy, 

iKhrymalta  carry  ofif  any  fuperfluous  moiilure  and  is  continued  to  the  middle  cartilage  of  the 

from  the  eyes*  nofe.    I'his  bone  and  cartilage  form  the/^/wm 

(130).  4.  The  Os  Maxillare  Superior  is  of-  nafi. 

to»  defcribed aa  fingle,  though  it  evidently  conflfls  (i34«)  8«  The  Ossa  Plana  are  feated  imme* 

rftwo  bones  joined  by  a  future,  \vhich  is  fcarce  e-  diatcly  beyond  the  foregoing  bones,  in  tin-  orbits 

^  obliterated. .  It  has  two  procefles,  which  join  of  the  eyes,  and  are  near  thrice  as  big.    They  are 

tbe  OS  frontis,  and  tnake  part  of  tlie  nofe ;  and  a  rather  (mootb  furfaces  of  the  os  fpongiofura,  than 

tlwd,  which  joins  to  the  cartilage  of  the  feptum  diftind  bones,  and  are  vety  often  imperfe^. 

^*   Its  upper  and  outer  parts  compofe  the  low-  (i35»)  9»  The  Maxilla  Inferior,  or  Lotver 

«  portions  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  *  its  lower  ya<vtff  is  articulated  with  loofe  cartilages  to  the 

^1  all  that  part  of  the  face  under  the  cheeksy  temporal  bones,  by  two  procefles,  named  condy- 

*yei,  and  nofe  to  the  mouth,  and  two  thirds  of  loides.    Kear  thefe  arife  two  more,  called  coro- 

^  roof  of  the  mouth.    A  little  belotv  the  orbits  nales,  and  at  the  infide  of  the  chin  a  fmall  rough 

rf  the  eyes,  in  this  bone,  are  two  holes,  and  proceflus  innominatus.    In  the  infide  of  this  bone 

«oind  the  dentes  incifores  one  more,  which  di-  under  each  proceflus  coronalis,  is  a  large  foramen, 

2J«  into  two,  as  it  opens  into  the  nofe,  on  each  which  runs  under  the  teeth,  and  pafles  out  near 

°<fc  of  the  feptum  nafi.    Between  the  pofterior  the  chin.     Through  this  foramen,  the  veflels  pafs 

Pending  t^cth  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  two  that  belong  to  the  teeth ;  and  in  the  upper  edge  of 

Pjot  finufes,  called,  antra  maxillae  fuperioris,  thisjaw  are  the  alveoli  or  fockets  for  the  teeth, 

wwdi  open  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe.   In  the  which  feldom  exceed  6  in  each  jaw.     The  4  firft 
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ia  eacli  are  calhd  huY<fres^  the  two  next  taMini^  and  two  cAvlties.    The  ixwAcr  fide  of  thi«  bone 
tfce  tuft  moiares.    The  4  lail  of  thefe  are  named  has  a  veiy  flat  articulation  with  the  next ;  by 
diMtes  fapienti^f  becaufe  they  do  not  appear  till  ^vhich  means  it  u  fitted  for  a  rotatory  inotioa. 
men  arrwe  st  years  of  discretion.    The  incifore»  The  fccond  vertebra  is  called  dmtuta^  or  axtSt 
.and  caoini  have  only  one  iingle  rooty  but  the  mo-  from  a  procefs  which  pades  through  tfae  former 
lares  more;  the  -eij^t  firft«  two;  and  the  reft,  bone,  and  Is  the  axis  upon  which  it  turns;  never- 
fome  3f  forae  4»  efpecially  in  the  upper  jaw;  theleft  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  iicck  contribute 
whwe  aUb  they  are  fpread  wider,  becaule  that  fomething  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head. 
jaw  being  more  fpongy  than  the  other,  the  teeth  The  froceffm  dcntaius  is  ftrongly  tied  to  the  os  oc- 
need  more  fpace  to  fix  them.   Each  of  thefe  roots  cipitis,  and  to  the  atlas  by  ligaments,  to  prevent 
has  a  foramen,  through  which  pafe  an  artery,  vein,  its  hurting  the  fpinal  marrow.    Of  the  vertebra 
and  nerve*  which  are  expanded  in  a  fine  mem>  is  belong  to  the  back,  and  5  to  the  loins.    The 
bra&e  that  lines  the  cavity  in  each  tooth.    Thefe  <w  facrum  confifts  fiametimes  of  5,  fometirees 
TefXels  and  membrane  are  the  feat  of  the  toocb^tb,  of  6  bones,  and  the  os  coccygis  of  4,    If  the  ^nc 
The  teeth  of  children  caft  off  in  confcquencc  of  had  been  compofed  of  fewer  bbnes,  they  mult 
the  preflure  of  tne  new  teeth,  which  caufe«  the  hare  either  not  been  capable  of  bending  fo  much 
ro(>ts  of  the  firft  teeth  to  be  abfori>ed.    When  and  fo  varioufly  as  tliey  do,  or  have  bent  monc  in 
teeth  are  drawn  from  the  jaws  of  adult  perfons,  each  joint,  which  would  have  endangered  the 
the  fock^s  are  abforbed,  and  new  teeth  very  rare-  fpinal  marrow,  that  runs  through  them. 
ly,  if  ever  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  that  have  (1.^8.)  The  foperior  Vertebrae  of  the  neck  be- 
been  extraded.    All  the  teeth  are  covered,  above  ing  fixed  behind  the  head's  centre  of  gravity,  the 
the  focket,  with  a  very  hard,  white  vitreous  fub-  neck  is  fo  £ar  bent  forward,  as  that  the  lad  of 
Itance  called  emtmflf  which  is  equally  ufefui  and  thefe  vertebise,  which  has  a  firm  bearing  upon 
ornamental.  It  is  thickefl  on  the  grinding  fiirface,  thofe  of  the  thorax,  falls  exaAly  under  the  centre 
and  becoming  gradually  thinner  terminates  infen-  of  gravity*    Thofe  of  the  thorax  are  bent  back- 
fibly  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth.    It  ferves  to  pre-  wards,  behind  the  centre  of  motion,  to  make 
fixvt  the  teeth,  and   while  the  enamel  remains  room  for  the  parts  contained  in  the  thorax;  and 
found  there  is  no  danger  of  tootb-acb;  but  when  that  they  might  not  be  made  too  weak  by  this 
cmce  it  is  broken  or  injured,  it  is  impofiible  to  re-  ftru<5ture,  they  are  formed  for  lels  motion  than 
(lore  it.  the  other  vertebnc.   Thofe  in  particular  which  are 
(136.)  We  c.tnnot  clofe  this  fe<^ion  without  ta-  bent  fartheft  from  the  centre  of  gravity  have  the 
king  notice  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  which,  though  it  lead  motion.    The  middle  vertebrae  of  the  loins 
is  not  one  of  the  bones  of  thc/zr ^,  cannot  be  rank^  are  again  bent  forwards  under  the  centre  of  gra- 
ed  any  where  fo  properly,  as  after  the  bones  of  vity,  or  near  it ;  and  from  thence  tliey  go  back- 
tfae  m^utb.    It  Is  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  ward  to  the  os  facnim,  where  being  fixed  to  the 
and  was  fo  called  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  ofTa  innominata  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  Greek   letter  ••  articulation  is  therefore  firm  and  without  motion ; 
The  body,  which  is  the  middle  and  broadeft  and  ^om  thence  the  oGa  innominata  are  fo  form- 
part  of  the  bone,  is  fo  placed  that  it  may  be  ea-  ed,  as  that  their  fockets,  into  which  the  thigh 
fily  felt  at  the  fore  part  of  the  throat.    Anteriorly  bones  are  admitted  and  enjoy  a  free  raotionf  are 
it  is  irregularly  convex,  and  its  inner  furface  is  exa^ly  under  the  centre  of  gravity, 
unequally  concave.    Its  comua,  or  horns,  which  (139)  In  '^^  Ihde  vertebrae,  except  the  firft, 
are  flat  and  a  little  bent,  being  much  longer  there  is  a  middle  anterior  fpongy  body,  by  which 
than  the  body,  may  be  ilefcribed  as  farming  the  they  are  firmly  articulated  with  a  very  ftrong 
fides  of  the  •>.    The  appendices,  or  little  horns,  intervening  hgament ;  frcm  the  middle  of  the 
arc  two  procefles  which  rife  up  from  the  aiticu-  hind  part  of  eacJi,  except  the  firft,  (lands  a  pro- 
lations  of  the  comua  with  the  body,  and  are  ii-  ceft  named  fpinalis ;  and  from  every  one  a  pro- 
fually  conned  ed  with  the  ftyloid  procefs  on  cac^  cc£s  on  each  fide,  called  tronfvtrfal'tu  ^nd  two 
fide  by  means  of  a  Hgament.    Tlie  ufes  of  Uils  fuperior,  and  two  inferior  (hort  ones,  by  which 
bone  arc  to  fuppoit  the  tonpue,  and  aftbrd  at-  the  back  parts  of  the  vertebrae  are  articulated, 
tachment  to  a  great  number  of  mufcles ;  fome  of  named  obliqui  fupfrioresy  and  inferiores*    The  foie- 
which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while  part  of  the  7  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  two  up- 
othersad  on  thf  larynx  and  fauces.  per  of  the  back,  arc  flat  forwards,  to  make  room 

•    c«^-  \\r     rsr^u  u^^c*    r*i    •r..  ,....■.  for  the  trachea.  The  thhd  and  fourth  of  the  back 

Sect.  IV,    Of  the  Bomf.s  of  the  Tausx.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

(137.)  The  trunk  confiRs  of  the^/n^, /^J-y/j,  and  hcajt,  and  they  are  dire<fbxi  to  the  right  fide 
and  thorax,  i.  The  spine  is  compofed  of  14  for  the  better  fituation  of  the  heart,  whicli  makes 
vertebrae,  befides  thofe  of  \h^  os  lucrum  and  coc-  that  fide  of  the  brcaft  more  convex  than  the  o- 
cygis.  Seven  or  thefe  belong  to  the  n<'ck,  and  ther.  The  fpinal  procefles  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and 
the  firft  of  them  is  called  atia^^  becaufe  it  imme-  5lh  verttbrie  of  tlie  neck  are  forked  j  the  two  laft 
diately  fupports  the  head.  Its  upper  fide  has  two  long  and  horizontal,  the  three  or  four  upper  ones 
cavities,  into  which  the  apophyicb  of  the  os  occi-  of  tiie  back  like  them,  only  a  little  declining, 
pitis  are  received;  but  thefe  two  cavities  t'j;;re-  The  middle  ones  of  the  back  run  obliquely  down- 
ther,  unlike  all  other  joints,  are  laterally  portions  wards,  and  the  procefTes  of  the  remaining  vcrte- 
of  concentric  circles,  by  which  means  they  are  brx  become  fuccelTively  thicker,  ftroDger,  and  lefs 
but  as  one  joint,  and  fo  fuHer  the  head  to  move  declining;  thofe  of  the  loins  being  horizontal,  like 
e^niy  fide  ways,  which  othcrwife  it  could  no  the  laft  of  the  neck.  The  mufcles,  that  are  in- 
more  do  than  the  knee,  which  alfo  has  two  beads  lerted  into  the  fpinal  procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of 

the 
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if  nek  aad  lonis  a£t  with  atOK  ftmgth  than  the  othir  at  the  aittculalkins  of  lli«  oblique  pro- 
IK*  rf  Ue  back.  brcuttCr  tfadr  prsceirn  be-  criTei,  when  the  Imdy  is  inclined  hAckw^nliL 
rf  popcodicalar  to  the  fpine,  they  are  longer  From  Iliii  flru^turc  the  extenfi^T  muldc^  have  »• 
Incn  Betidei,  thofe  of  the  tack  afanoA  touch  bout  twice  the  lever  to  ad  with,  aotl  coufrquent* 
tntMther,  to  prevoit  much  motkm,  becaofe  it  ly  twice  the  power  to  nilethe  trunk  iutoaneivA 
iTMid  inteimpt  refpiration ;  but  oiare  mutioa  pofturc,  that  they  hive  to  carry  it  beyond  that 
k^Kcnfiry  in  the  Dtt;k  and  loin*,  their  pro-  poHuie;  for  then  the  oblique  proceOW  begin  In 
(Ml  ae  coo'jived  acconibgly.  The  tranfieife  be  the  centre  of  motion,  and  pire  a  likeadvan- 
pxxSa  of  the  lertcbne  of  the  neck  an-  prrfo-  tage  to  the  fleior*.  Without  this  contrivauce  it 
nw",  fee  the  admilKoa  of  the  cervical  blood  vef-  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the  body  crefl,  or  to 
i\  nd  bowed  downwards,  and  hollowed,  for  mrover  an  ercA  pbftuie  aiier  the  body  has  been 
ije  pSJge  of  tbc  cerrit:^  nerrfs-     The  eight  or    bentforwards. 

lar  uppo-  ooe*  of  the  bjck  leccire  the  upper  (i4>)  4-  The  ribs  at?  ii  in  ntimber  on  each 
nb])  nd  the  reA,  with  tLofe  uf  the  loint,  f>3~ve  Edc.  ThcfeTent^ppermoft  are  called  (rar  ribs,  be* 
tt^  fbr  the  oripn  and  mfartion  of  mufcles.  c.iufc  tlieir  cartilages  reach  the  ilentaia ;  and  the 

[us.)  ».  "Tbe  Os  Saoum  has  two  upper  five  lowed  are  naraed/n^r  ribs.  They  are  ailicula- 
,  and  t£j  to  the  twelve  rertehne  of  the  back,  and  all,  ex- 
L'hich  cept  the  lw«  or  three  laft,  aie  anicalated  to  their 
tranlVerfe  proceffes,  und  the  under  fide  of  the 
ne,  is  midJIc  ribs  ore  hollowed  for  the  padage  of  the 
ftixn  interciillal  velVels.  They  defend  the  puts  coin 
rr  as  tained  in  the  brfaD,  and  when  they  are  drawn 
loint.  upwards,  the  cavity  of  the  bieaft  is  enlarged  for 
leave  iiilpiratioii,  and  vice  vcrfa.  The  fubfUnce  of  the 
L;iitf,  ribi  is  fpongy,  cillular,  and  only  covered  with  a 
Kak,  very  thin  external  UmelUted  fnrface,  which  ia- 
four  creafcs  in  Ihieknefs  and  ftrenglh  »  it  approaches 
I,  al-  the  vertebrz.  To  the  fore  ciid  of  each  rib  a 
'e&%  long,  broad,  and  ftrong  cartilage  is  fixed,  and 
:m*Iy  reaches  thence  to  the  (lemum,  or  is  joined  (o  the 
cartilage  of  the  next  rib.  This  courie,  however, 
very  is  not  in  a  ftrai);ht  line  with  the  rib;  for  the  car- 
ited.  (ilages  generally  mate  a  coniiderable  curves  the 
iv.sh  concave  part  of  which  i)  upward* ;  therefore,  at 
liiia-  tht-ir  infettion  iiito  the  (lemum,  they  make  anolv 
:  are  tufe  angle  above,  and  an  acute  one  below.  Thefc 
No>  c.irtilages  are  of  fuch  a  length  as  never  to  allow 
than  the  ribs  to  come  lu  a  ri|;lit  angle  with  the  fpine; 
this  but  they  keep  them  lituated  fo  obliquely  as  to 
than  mnke  the  angle  very  confiderably  obtufe,  above, 
It  is  till  a  force  exceeding  the  eUfUcity  of  ihecartilage 
■bra  is  applied.  Thcfc  cartilajrea,  like  all  others,  arc 
rong  firmer  and  Iiarder  intcnially  than  they  are  on  their 
leck  external  furface ;  nnd  fomelimes  in  old  people,  all 
are  their  middle  fubll.ince  becomes  bony,  while  a 
fiich  thin  cartilaginous  lamella  appcarseitemally.  The 
erfe  ollifi cation,  however,  begins  fitiiueiitlv  at  the  ex- 
y  of   teriial  lurface. 

lom  (ij4  J  c.  The  sxruNi'M,  or  ti rti^-Sow  ii  gcBe- 
'ach  r.illy  made  up  of  three  fpongy  bones,  fumetimes 
ilers  moie.  To  iliis  the  two  ribs  are  articulated  by 
br:e  their  cartila^s,  which  fometimes  in  robull  men 
tor-  have  moveable  joints,  fuch  as  are  feen  in  oxen 
the  and  other  quadrupeds.  At  the  end  of  the  flcr- 
ribs  mill]  is  the  tarlih)(e  fifformii,  fo  called  from  its 
s  of  Ihapc,  ([he  form  of  a  fword,)  but  it  is  very  often 
lait  double.  There  is  alfo  frequently  a  variety  in  the 
lin-  form  of  the  cartilages  wliicb  join  the  ribs  and 
the  fiemum;  fometimes  onecani1ageren'in[;ii*orib&, 
Ifes  and  fi»nelimes  a  cartilage  not  being  joined  to  any 
t  is  rib.  It  is  feldotn  that  we  find  fewer  than  14  vei'- 
ut. .  tebrz  in  the  fpine,  befides  the  09  facrum,  but  often 
k-ed  more.  Sometimes  there  are  13  of  the  back,  with 
ng-  as  many  ribs  on  each  lide:  fometimes  there  exilt 
the  t  in  the  loins,  and  in  fome  bodies  a  ribs  from  the 
wo  firft  vettebrge  of  the  loins;  but  then  the  tranfverfe 
the  procellei  are  geaerally  wanting, 
uid  (i4j.)6,  ThebOdecalledoimNOMiiiATUM,  or 
C »  tlic 
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the  un-namfd  hnff  {n  th^  zdiih  fubJeA,  is  in  young  fcapula;  but  its  upper  edge  being  very  thin,  it 
perfons  compond  of  three  bones;  the  upper  na-  improperly  fo  called  in  the  human  fubje^  ai- 
med oj  ilittm^  the  iower  and  pofterior  os  ij'chih  and  though  it  may  be  otherwife  in  maily  quadrupeds, 
the  anterior  os  pubis.  The  upper  edge  of  the  All  the  fore  part  of  this  edge,  clofe  to  the  cora« 
ilium  is  called  its  fpine,  the  anterior  part  of  the  coid  procefs,  is  a  femlcircular  niche  or  groove  for 
fpine  its  apcx^  and  a  little  lower  the  procejfus  inno^  the  paflage  of  blood-velTels,  which  niche  y^  clofed 
tninatus.  The  os  ilium  has  two  procefles,  the  above  with  a  ligament  and  fometimes  with  bone, 
one  named  the  obtufe  proccfs,  and  the  other  the  The  fcapula  and  clavicle  are  joined  by  plain  fur- 
acute.  In  the  centre  of  thefe  bones  is  the  ^ceta-  faces  tipped  with  cartilage.  The  fcapula  is  con- 
^tt/«»a  of  focket  in  which  the  motions  of  the  thigh  ne<5led  to  the  head,  os  hyoidcs,  vertcbrx,  ribs, 
bone  are  performed.  In  the  bottom  of  this  fockct  and  arm  bone,  by  mufcles,  that  have  one  end  faf- 
is  another  cavity,  in  which  lies  the  lubricating  teued  to  thefe  bones,  and  the  other  to  the  fcapulai 
gland  which  fiipplies  this  joint  with/vizoria.  Be-  fo  as  to  move  it  upwards,  downwards,  backwards, 
tween  the  os  ifchium  and  pubis  a  very  large  ir-  gr  forwards ;  by  the  quick  fucceflion  of  thefe 
regular  hole  is  left,  which,  from  its  refemblancc  motions,  its  whole  body  is  carried  in  a  circle, 
to  a  door  or  fliielJ,  has  been  called  tbjroides.  But  being  alfo' often  mpved  as  upon  an  axis  per- 
*£his  hole  is  all,  except  the  niche  for  the  pofte-  pendicul^  to  its  plane,  it3  circumference  turns 
rior  crural  nci-\e,  filled  up,  in  a  recent  fubje*^,  in  a  circle  whofe  centre  this  axis  is.  Whichever 
with  a  ftrong  ligamentous  membrane,  that  ad-  of  thefe  motigns  it  pertbrms,  it  always  carries  the 
hcres  very  firmly  to  its  circumference.  From  this  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  arm  along  with  it. 
membrane chicfiy  the  two  obturator  mufcles  ex-  (14H.)  The  arm  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
temal  and  internal,  take  their  lu'e.  The  great  which  are  articulated  with  each  other  at  the  el- 
defign  of  this  hole,  befiden  rendering  the  bone  bow,  viz.  The  arm  properly  fo  called  and  the 
L'ghter,  is  to  allow  a  ftronp:  enough  origin  to  the  fore  arm.  The  arm  confifts  of  one  bpne,  viz/ The 
obturator  mufcles,  and  full^cient  fpace  for  lod-  os  humeri,  which  at  its  upper  end  or  head, 
ging  their  bellier> ;  that  ther-e  may  be  no  clanger  of  ^here  it  is  joined  to  the  fcapula,  is  fomewhat 
difturbing  the  tun^ions  of  the  contained  vifcera  flat,  and  much  larger  than  the  focket  which  re- 
ofthepelvi%  by  the  a<ftion  of  the  irternal,  oor  ceivesit.  At  its  fuperior  part  are.  two  proceflTci 
of  the  external  being  bruifed  by  the  thigh  bone,  for  the  infrtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  anns,  and 
(cfpecially  by  its  lefler  trochanter.  between  thefe  procefles  is  a   long   channel,  in 

T  '  formed  to  give  ofigin  to  mufcles  which  move  the 

(146.)  The   upper  extremity  confifts  of  the  w rift  and  fin j^ers ;  an4  the  flexors  in  thefe  parts 

SHOULDER,  the  ARM,  and  the  hand.    i.  ]n  de-  being  much  more  confiderable  than  the  cxtenfors, 

Icribing  thefe  we  Ihall  begin  with  the  clavicula  the  inner  procefs  from  which  the  flexors  arife  is 

or  collar'bone^  which  is  connecfted  at  one  end  to  the  formed  much  larger  th^n  the  outer,  from  which 

fternum,  by  a  loofe  cartilage,  and  at  the  other  to  tlie  extenfqrs  take  their  origin ;  between  thefe 

the  proceflbs  acromion  of  the  feapula ;  at  a  fuffi-  p^-ocellet*  is  the  elbow  joint.    That  part  to  which 

cicnt  diftance  from  the  breaft,  to  prevent  the  is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  radius,  is  fitted 

ihoulders  from  coraJng  too  near  together.  not  only  for  the  motion  of  the  elbow,  but  alfo 

(147.)  1.  The  SCAPULA  is  united  to  the  fternum  for  the  rotatory  njotion  of  the  radius.    The  reft 

by  the  clavicle.    Its  chief  connection  howeyer  is  of  this  joint  is  made  of  portions  of  unequal,  but 

to  the  f\\y%  and  fpine,  by  means  of  the  lame  muf-  concentric,  circles,  like  the  (hanks  of  quadrupeds; 

Clcs  that  direA  its  motions.    In  fuch  quadruped^  and  this  inequality  prevents  the  ulna  from  diilo- 

as  have  no  clavicles,  it  is  fixed  only  by  mufcles,  eating  fideways,  which  fo  fmall  a  joint  with  io 

whofe  anions  give  to  this  bpne  a  great  deal  of  confiderable  a  Ihaj-e  of  potion  wopld  otherwife 

that  motion  which  feems  to  belong  to  the  joint  of  be  v^r)'  liable  to.     Of  a  like  ufe  is  the  little  finus 

the  fliouldcr.    The  under  fide  of  this  bone  is  a  on  the  fore  part  of  the  humerus,  and  the  large 

little  concave,  partly  to  lit  the  outer  furf*ice  of  one  behind ;  the  firft  receiving  a  procefs  oTthe 

the  ribs  on  which  It  moves,  and  partly  to  give  ulna  when  the  arm  is  bent,  and  the  pther,  the 

room  for  the  fubfcapularis  mufcle.    On  tlie  out-  glecranon,  when  the  arm  is  in  a  ftate  of  c^ttcnfion. 

fide  of  the  fcapula  rifes  a  large  fpine,  the  fure  (149.)  The  fore  arm  confifts  of  two  bones,  vii. 

part  of  which  is  caWcd procrfflts  acromhfj  and  to  the  uln.i  and  Radius.    The  ulna,  at  its  upper 

which  the  clavicle  is  fixed.    In  jnen  and  fuel]  qua-  enH,  has  one  large  procefs  called  olrcrangnf  and 

drupeds  as  have  clavicles,  and  ufe  their  for«  iimod  a  fnull  procefs  on  the  fore  part;  and  on  one  fide 

like  arms,  this  procefs  and  fpine  are  much  lrirj(vr  bctv^'een  t^>efe  is  alfo  a  fmall  cavity,  which  re- 

and  more  prominent.     By  this  the  mulcies  arc  ceives  the  upper  v*nd  of  the  radius  for  its  rotatory 

placed  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  are  ii^otion,    Down  the  lide  of  this  bpne,  next  the 

thereby  able  to  a<Jt  with  greater  effe^.    Neur  this  radius,  is  a  iharp  i:*^^^^  from  which  the  ligament 

procef«  i**  another  calIed^for<?fo«/rj,  from  whof.*  arlies,  which   connects  both  together.    At  the 

extremity  and  with  fimilar  advantages,  arife  two  lovver  end  is  a  procefs,  called  y/y///i>rw«,  and  a 

mufcles  of  the  arm.    This  procefs  with  the  for-  round  head,  which  is  received  jnto  the  radius  and 

mer,  and  a  fiat  ligament  betwetm  them  both,  bin-  adapted  for  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  elbow, 

fler  the  os  bumeri  from  being di (located  upw^rdii.  ('50.)  The  upper  end  of  the  radius  isreceivcd 

The  fide  oppofite  to  the  focket  is  called  the  baH^  of  into  the  ulna,  and  joined  to  the.  humerus,  ia  a 

the  fcapula,  and  the  lower  edge  cojla  infinor  from  manner  chiefly  favourable  to  its  rotatory  motion  \ 

U»  figure,  -tyhich  is  thick  and  uke  a  fib  to  the  fpj-  the  f\repgth  of  th^  clbpw  joint  receives  bu^ 
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Bttle  advantage  from  the  Union  of  thefe  two  bones  foot.    I.  The  os  Femoris  Is  the  only  bone  of  the 

A  Mc  below  iu  head  is  a  large  tubercle^  into  thigh.     The  two  thigh  bones  are  the  largeit  and 

wfeich  the  biceps  mufcle  is  inferted,  and  which,  ftrongeft  in  the  whole  body.     At  its  upper  end 

in  oan&qaence  of  this  arrangenient,  turns  the  cu-  the  os  femoris  has  a  round  head,  that  is  received 

bit  in  a  fpioe  poltare^  and  alfo  bends  it.    At  the  into  the  focket  of  the  os  innominatum.    In  moft 

lover  end,  which  is  thicker,  is  a  focket  to  re-  quadrupeds  the  head  is  oblong  and  makes  a  firm- 

cmv  the  carpus  and  at  the  fide  next  the  ulna  a  er  articulation  ;  but  that  iliape  not  allowing  of 

ffiifl  ODC  to  receive  that  bone.      There  is  like-  fo  much  motion  as  a  rounder  head,  couM  not  be 

fit  a  thin  edge,  into  which  the  tranfverfe  liga-  well  adapted  to  the  human  fubjedt.     The  two 
xit,  which  anfes  from  the  ulna,  is  inferted.    B31W  proceflcs  near  the  head  of  this  bone,  are  called 

da  ligament  thefe  bones  are  tied  conveniently  the  j^reater  and  UJfer  trochanters.     Thefe  are  as 

ad  finnly  tc^ether ;   for  the  ulna  being  chiefly  evidently  formed  for  theinfertionofmufcles,  as  the 

sticolated  to  the  os  humeri,  and  the  radius  to  neck  of  it  which  lies  between  them  and  the  head, 

tkcaipus,  a  weight  at  the  end  would  be  apt  to  is  formed  to  make  room  for  thofe  numerous  and 

paOtbefe  bones  afunder  were  it  not  prevented  by  powerful  mufcles  which  are  difpofed  en  the  in- 

thk  ligament.  fide  of  the  thigh  ;  befides  that  by  proje^ing  out- 

(iji.)  Each  HAND  has  no  fewer  than  37  bones,  wards,  longer  levers  are  fupplied  for  thole  mufcles 

Tiz.  thofe  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  that  are  inferted  into  its  upper  and  external  parts. 

Tbb  multiplicity  of  bones  in  the  hands  is  effen-  Between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  neck  of 

tial  to  the  various  motions  we  have  occafion  to  this  bone,  is  a  large  finus,  into  which  mufcles  are 

sake.    If  each  finger,  for  inftance,  were  conu  inferted ;  and  between  the  two  trochanters  is  a 

pofed  of  only  one  bone  iniiead  of  tbreet  it  would  remarkable  roughnefs,  which  begins  the  lineaafpe- 

beimpoffible  for  us  to  grafp  any  thing.  ra,  and  is  defigned  for  the  fame  ufe.    The  middle 

(151.)    1  The  CARPUS  or  *wrift  confifts  of  8  of  this  bone,  for  the  convenience  of  the  mulcles, 

iaun  booes  of  very  irregular  forms,  but  undoubt-  is  bent  forwards ;  and  this  would  make  it  fubjedt 

edly  the  propereft,  that  can  be.     They  have  all  to  break  backwards,  if  there  were  not  a  ftrong 

ob(aire  motions  one  with  another,  and  with  thofe  ridge  on  the  back  fide,  which  ftrengthens  it  con- 

Q^tbe  metacarptii :  but  the  motion  of  thofe  of  the  fiderably,  and  ferves  alfoibr  the  advantageous  in- 

firft  tank,  or  order,  with  tkole  of  the  fecond,  is  fertion  of  feveral  mufcles :  this  ridge  is  called  the 

Boe  confiderable,  and  is  direded  by  the  lame  iinca  a/pera.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh  bone 

sfllcles  which  move  the  carpus  on  the  radius.,  are  two  large  heads,  called  the  outer  and  inner 

Tbofe  of  the  upper  row  are  named,  from  their  apophyfes.    Thele  are  fo  contrived,  partly  from 

^gves,  osnawulartf  ot  lunare^  0$  cunei/hrme^  and  being  projeAed  backwards,  and  partly  from  their 

ti^firme  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  row*  os  trapezium f  Ihape,  as  to  remove  the  centre  of  motion  very  for 

0/  Mfmuvr,  OS  tr^ezoides^  and  os  unciforme.    All  behind  the  axis  of  the  bone,  fo  as  to  give  great 

t^  bones  are  convex  towards  the  back  and  power  to  the  mulcles  that  extend  this  joint,  to 

%!itly  concave  towards  the  palqi  of  the  hand,  raife  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  though  it 

Tbdr  articulating  furfapes  are  covered  with  car*  leflens  the  power  of  the  flexors  that  move  the  leg 

tii^  and  fecured  by  many  ftrong  ligaments.  only.    It  is  between  thefe  procelfes,  that  the  large 

(i53.>II«  The  METACARPUS  qonfids  of  4  bones  blood-veflels  defcend  fecurely  to  the  leg. 
»liich  fuftain  the  fingers;  that  of  the  fore-finger       (156.)  II.  The  rotula,  patbllo,  or  knetpan^ 

^tarixig  the  leaft  motion,  and  that  of  the  little  one  is  I'eated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  knee.    It  has  the 

tliemoft.     The  other  ends  of  thefe  bones  have  appearance  of  being  buried  as  it  were,  in  the 

Twud  heads  for  the  articulations  of  the  fingers )  centre  of  the  tendon,  through  which  however  it 

^  the  other  joints  of  the  fingers  have  double  foon  extends,  until  the  tendindus  (hres  are  loft, 

^odi  and  fockets.     The  thuml)  is  Ihorter  and  and  api>ear  to  be  converted  into  bone.     When 

tronger  than  any  of  the  fingers,  becaufe  in  its  ac-  this  bone  is  broken,  the  original  tendinous  difpo* 

^  it  has  to  refill  them  all.    The  fird  joint  is  ve»  fition  feems  to  prevail  in  the  part,  fince  its  bro- 

x%  fiogular,  each  bone  equally  receiving  and  being  ken  extremities,  unlike  thofe  of  all  other  fractured 

'^^^j'ed.  bones,  unite  with  a  tendon-like  fubltance,  which 

(154.)  in.  The  regular  difpofition  of  the  bones  is  rarely  converted  into  bone,  and  elpecially  in 

«the  FiiiGERs  into  three  rows,  has  made  then>  thofe  cafes  where  the  joint  moft  perfedly  recovers 

^vrally  ol^ain  the  name  of  three  phalanges.  All  its  motions.     The  ufe  of  the  rotula  is  to  fecure 

w  tbcm  have  half-round  convex  furfaces,  covered  the  extenfors  of  the  tibia,  left,  pafling  over  the 

*^  an  aponeurofis,  formed  \)y  the  tendons  of  joint,  they  might  be  too  much  expof^  to  exter. 

«J«  extenfors,    lumbricalle  and  ipteroflel,    and  nal  injuries.    It  alfo  polTelTes  the  advantage  men* 

piaced   dire<ftly  backwards,    for    their    greater  tioned  above,  of  removing  the  common  axis  of 

^«igtb :  and  their  flat  concave  part  is  forwards,  the  extenfors  of  the  tibia  farther  from  the  centra 

U  takmg  hold  more  furely,  and  for  lodging  the  of  the  motion,  and  thus  becomes  a  moft  conve- 

^^3<low  of  the  flexor  mufcles.    The  ligaments  for  nient  medium^ for  thofe  mufcles  to  unite  in,  to 

■^^ping  down  thefe  tendons  are  fixed  to  the  angles  perform  one  common  a^ion. 
^  are  between  the  convey  and  concave  fides.  ( 15  7.)  III.  The  Lpciis  compofed  of  two"bone8 ; 

StCT.VI.   O//^  Homes  .//^  Lower  ExTRE-  the  largeft  called  riji^and  the  1^^^^ 

MiTv.  The  TIBIA,  fo  called  from  Its  refemblance  to  an 

.  *  old  mufical  pipe  or  flute,  is  the  long  thick  trian- 

tt55»)  Each  of  the  lower  extremities  is  divided  gular  bone  fituated  at  the  internal  part  of  the  leg, 

p*  four  parts,  viz.  the  os  Femorist  or  thigh  and  continued  in  almoft  a  ftraight  line  fiom  the.' 

woe;  the  roiula^  or  knee  bone :  the  le^  and  the  thigh  bgne.     At  its  upper  end,  arc  tyro  Ihallow 

fockets 
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fockct»,  wfiicft  rccenre  the  thigh  bonc»  and  be-  wc  fhould  be  apt  to  (all  bacfcwards.    On  the  ii>- 

twcen  thcfe,  a  rough  procefe,  to  which  the  cni-  temal  furface  of  thi$  bone,  there  i*  a  confiu'^raWe 

cial  Itgaments  of  the  knee  joint  are  conne^ed.  finuolity,  vrhich  affoids  a  palfage  to  the  tendon 

Kear  the  upper  end  is  a  procefs,  into  which  the  of  a  xnufcle :  and  to  the  poAerior  part  of  it,  a 

tigament  or  tendon  of  the  patella  is  inferted,  and  ftrong  tendinous  cord,  called  tenJ<^  otbiiluy  i»  at- 

at  the  lower  is  the  i>rocefe,  which  forms  the  inner  taclicd,  whicii  i»  formed  by  the  tendons  of  fijye- 

ande,  and  fecurea  this  bone  iVom  diflocatin^  out-  ral  mufcles  united  together.    The  articulalioas  of 

wards.    Towards  its  upper  end,  the  tibia  is  irian-  all  thcfc  bones  are  fccured  by  ligaments. 

yular>  and  even  concave  on  the  ftde  next   the  (i6i.)  The  os  naviculare,  is  focalled  ooac- 

mu&les ;  but  lower,  as  the  mufclcs  grow  Iel*:>  and  coiint  of  its  refembbuce  to  a  little  bark.    At  its 

become  tendimku,  the  bone  grows  rounder ;  tliat  poftcrior  part,  which  is  concave,  it  receives  the 

being  upon  the  whole  a  ftrmtger  form*    Yet  it  is  aftragalus ;   anteriorly  it  is  articulat^  with  the 

by  no  means  fo  ftrong  a  bone  as  th^t  of  the  thigh»  cuneiform  bones,  and  laterally  it  is  eonneded 

though  it  bearaa  greater  weights    It  is  perhaps  with  the  os  cuboides,  which  forms  av  irregnlar 

ibmewhat  the  more  able  to  do  this  by  being  cube,  and  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis ;  fup- 

ftraighterand  ihorter,  and  bearing  the  weight  cJ  ports  the  two  laft  bones  of  the  metatarfus,  and 

the-  body  in  a  more  perpendicular  diredion.  joins  the  third  cun^Mform  bone  and  the  os  navicu- 

(158.)  The  FIBULA  is  the  fmall  long  bone,  pla^  lare. 
eed  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg,  oppofite  to  the  (i6»k)  Each  of  the  ossA  cuneiformia,  re- 
external  angle  of  the  tibia ;  the  Hwipe  of  it  is  ir*  fembles  a  wedge,  and  from  this  fimilitude  their 
regularly  triangular*  The  bead  of  the  filwija  has  name  is  derived.  They  are  placed  next  to  the 
a  fiiperficial  circular  cavity  formed  on  its  iniide>  metatarfus,  are  united  to  the  os  naviculare,  and 
which,  ia  a  recent  £ubje«^  b  covered  with  a  car-  fupport  the  three  firft  me^tarfal  bones.  Wher» 
tilage ;.  and  it  is  (a  cloCely  connected  to  the  tibia  thele  7  bones  of  the  tarfus  are  viewed  together  in 
by  ligaments,  as  to  allow  only  a  fmall  motion  the  ifceleton,  they  appear  convex ' above,  where 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  head  is  protobe-  they  help  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  f  and 
rant  and  rough  on  its  outfide,  where  a  ftrong  concave  underneath,  where  they  form  the  hoU 
round  ligament  and  the  muiculus  biceps  are  m-  low  of  the  foot,  in  which  the  veflels,  tendons, 
ferted;  and,  below  the  back  part  of  its  internal  and  nerves  ©fit  are  placed  fecure  firom  preflure. 
fidev  a  tubercle  may  be  remarked,  tliat  gives  rife  (163.)  II.  The  metatarsus  Is  made  up  of  5 
to  the  ftrong  tendinous  part  of  the  folsus  mufcle.  bones.  The  firft  of  thefe  fupports  thi?  great  toe» 
Its.  upper  end  is  joined  to  that  bone  below  the  and  ia  much  larger  than  the  reft,  which  nearly  re- 
joint  of  the  knee>  and  its  tower  end  finks  into  a  fcmble  each  other  in  fiice.  Thefe  hemes  arc  arti- 
ihailow  finus  of  the  fame  bone,  fojming  k)wer  eulated  by  one  extremity  with  tlie  cuneiform 
dbwn  the  external  ancle.  This  procefo,  with  that  bones  and  the  os  cuboides>  and  by  the  other  end 
©f  the  tibia,  ftrcngthens  the  ancle  joint.    It  is  a  with  the  toes. 

dovtbtfitl  point,  whether  this  bone  contributes  to  ( i*4*)  ^^^'  '^^  TOESr  fikc  the  fingers^  ccmfift 

the  Support  of  the  body ;  but»  at  aftbrding  a  con-  of  three  bones  each  cTwrept  the  great  toe,  which 

venient  (urface  for  the  attachment  of  naufcles,  it  is  ioimtd  of  a.    Thofe  of  the  other  4  are  dtftin- 

m  a  part  of  conlidsrhble  importance.  pitfhed  into  3  phalanges.    In  walkings  the  toes 

(1J9.)  IV.  The  FOOT  conQfts  of  the  tarftn  me-  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicolar  to  the 
tKUarfui  and  /oi'/;  and  contains  in  all  »6  bouts,  advanced  foot;  and  as  the  foles  of  the  foot  are 
».  The  TAKSUs  is  compofed  of  7  bt>nes,  viz.  the  naturally  concave,  we  can  at  pleafure  increafe  this 
mfiragahtsy  os  calciij  naviculare^  oj  ctboUfs^  and  conctivity,  and  form  a  kind  of  vault,  which  ad- 
Z^offa  cunfiform'M,  The  astragalis  i?the  up-  julls  itfclf  tothe  different  inequalities  th^  ^^ 
permoft  bone  of  the  foot.  It  is  Iarv:e  and  is  arti-  to  ns  in  walking;  and  which,  without  this  mode 
eulated  with  b©th  the  tibia  and  the  iibula.  It  fui>-  of  arrangement,  would  incommode  us  exceeding- 
ports  the  tibia  and  is  fiipported  by  the  os  calcis,  ly.  - 
which  being  projected  backwanls,  makes  a  lung  (i 65.)  There  are  fevcral  fmall  bones  beBdes  thefe 

lever  for  the  mufcles  to  ad  with,,  that  extend  the  above  ddbribed  that  are  met  with  only  in  ^^K 

ancle  and  raife  the  body  upon  the  toes     Thefe  dult  flcelcton,  and  in  perfons  who  arc  advancca 

two  bones  have  a  confiderable  motion  between  in  life  ;  which,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  feeds 

tthemfelves,  and  the  aftragalus  alfo  with  tiie  os  of  the  fefamum,  are  called  ossa  sesamoidea.-- 

naviculare.    All  the  reft  have  an  obfcure  motion  They  are  commonly  feen  at  the  firft  joints  of  tne 

cme  with  another,  and  with  the  bont-s  of  the  iw-  great  tce^  and  fometimes  at  the  joints  of  tne 

tatarfus :  the  principal  fhare  of  thefe  motions  fal-  thumb ;  they  are  Itkcwife  found  at  the  lower  eX- 

ling  towards  the  great  toe,  where  lies  the  greateft  tremity  of  the  fibnla,  upon  the  condyles  *-™^  *^ 

ftrds  of  a<5tion.    Thefe  bones,  by  yielding  i'l  this  thigh  bone,  under  the  os  cubcides  of  the  tanu  » 

manner,  are  lefs  liable  to  be  broken  ;  and  acting  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.    Their  fi»?  ^n^^ 

as  a  kind  of  fpring  under  the  leg,  render  the  mo-  number  feem  conftantly  to  be  increafc^   by  ag«- 

tions  of  the  body  in  walking  more  eafy  and  grace-  and  hard  labour ;  and  as  they  are  generally  *^"' 

ful,  and  the  bones  to  which  they  give  fupport^  in  fitu:itioni  where'  tendons  and  ligaments 

left  fubjed  to  be  fradured  in  atiy  violent  exertion,  moft  expofed  to  the  a(fticn  of  mufcles,  ^^^    ^f 

(160.)  The  OS  CALCIS,  is  of  a  very  inx*gular  now  generally  confidercd  as  olTified  P^^^^K^fe 

figure,  and  is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  foot.    Ke-  ligaments  or  tendons.  The  upper  furface  ©«  t 

hind,  it  is  formed  into  a  confiderable  tuberofity  bones  is  ufually  convex,  and  adherent  to  ^*^.  -^j^ 

called  the  beel\  without  this  tuberofity,  which  don  that  covers  it;  the  fide  which  is  next  tbej^^ 

fuppom  US  in  an  ered  pollurc,  and  when  we  walk>  is  fxaooth  and  flat.  Though  thek  ^o^^^^^'^j^.^tal 
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ddotil,  yet  tiify  feem  to  be  €f  focne  uTe,  by  rai-  heavy  gates,  and  between  tlie  male  Tnd  fetnair 

fa^  tbe  teutons  £aitber  from  the  centre  of  motioa*  fcrews  of  Isr^  vices,  where  they  4ifaally  place  s, 

ud  coafeqnefttly  increafing  the  power  of  thefVLuf-  loofe  riog. 

cick  Id  tbe  .great  toe  and  thumb  they  are  like-  (169.)  There  are -other  cartilages  which  ferve  to 

wifcaftfut  byformixiga^oovefor  the  flexor  ten-  give  fliapc  to  parts.    Of  this  fort  are  the  ciliary 

d]BL  cartilages  at  the  edge  of  the  eye-lids,  the  cartila- 

'  in  thefe  places,  that  they  fupport  and  Ihape  the 

(r(^)  CAftTfLAGES  and  Ligaments  are  To  parts  ae  well  as  bones  do,  and  without  being  li- 

MDQSAilycooneded  with  tbe  bonet,  {all  bones  in-  able  to  be  broke. 

iked  it  tJiee-  firft  ftage  being  only  cartilages,)  th^  ( 170.)  Bopes  that  are  articulated  for  nwtton  rvc 

thff  are  ahrayt  defcnbed  under  ofteology.  If  the  tied  together  by  very  ftrong  ligaments,  to  pre- 

QOfcable  bones  were  tiot  connected  and  kq>t  firni  vent  their  diflocating,  and  thefe  ligaments  alfo 

bf  tee  ftmg  iubftance,  they  wouM  be  luxated  furround  the  joints,  and  preferve  their  lubricating 

2t (very  notion  <if  the  joints;  and  if  their  hard  mucus.    The  thicknefs  and  Arength  of  thefe  lig»- 

rm^  mie<}ua]  ftirfkces  were  to  play  cos  each'  o*  ments  are  proportioned  to  the  adions  of  the  fe<- 

t^their  motion  wovld  not  ^nly  be  difficult,  but  veral  Joints,  and  their  lengths  are  uo  more  tban 

tfaeioft  of  fnbftance  from  attrition  would  be  great,  fufhdent  to  allow  a  proper  degree  of  motion ;  btft 

Tiae&rc  ligansenti  are  made  to  obviate  the  iirft,  the  forms  of  them  are  different,  according  as  the 

«d  ordbges  lo  prevent  the  other  incoDTcniency,  anions  of  the  feveral  joints  are  to  be  performed. 

fist  becaofe  ligainentt  and  cartilages  turn  rigid,  (  >7i«)  To  the  bones  of  thofe  Innbs  that  move 

rtkxAk^  and  rough,  vnieTs  they  are  kept  moift,  in  every  diredion,  are  attached  UgamtnU  like 

a  (Bfiaent  quantity  erf  a  proper  hquor  termed  j^  purfes,  which  arife  from  or  near  the  edges  of  the 

•itH,  is  fimpUod  foe  their  lubrication.    Thofe  fockets  of  the  receiving  bones,  and  are  inferted 

P«ti  of  a  bone,  therefore,  which  is  articulated  all  round  the  received  bones  a  little  below  their 

tp  nother  bone  for  motion,  are  covered  or  lined  heads.    The  beginnings  of  thefe  Cgaments,  from 

vi^  a  rartUagef  as  £ar  as  It  moves  upon,  or  is  the  edges  of  the  fockets  of  the  fcapuU  and  os  in- 

^  moved  upon  by  another  bone  in  any  ac-  nominatum,  are  of  a  nature  almoft  cartilaginous, 

bos;  for  cartilage  beuig  fmoother  and  fofter  than  which  ierves  in  the  fcapula  to  make  a  larger  Ibck- 

^•e,  renders  motion  nuire  eafy  than  it  would  o-  et,  and  fuch  a  one  as  will  alter  its  figure  as  the 

6awifc  be,  and  prevents  the  bones  from  injuring  bone  moves,  for  the  realbn  given  with  regard  to 

qA  ocher  bf  the  friiftton  of  the  joint.  the  hx>fe  cartilage  of  the  knee.    Indeed  the  bead 

;i67-)  In  each  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  the  os  humeri  not  being  an  exad  portion  of  a 

teii  a  loofe  cartilage,  upon  which  the  condy-  fphere,  requires  fuch  a  focket,  and  the  hard  part 

f  "id  pTDccft  nu>ve8  on  one  fide,  while  the  jaw  is  of  this  lig^nent,  ia  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  inno- 

*WSrward.     This  ftmdure  renders  the  mo-  mmattim,  makes  that  cavity  detper  than  thefemi- 

^wrf  the  jaw  more  firm,  as  that  with  inter-  diameter  of  the  focket,  by  which  means  the  ar- 

JjJ^  cartilages  makes  it  more  Joofe  and  voluble,  ticulation  is  made  ftronger  without  any  hindrance 

j[«t  arc  aUb  cartilages  of  this  kind  between  the  to  motion.    It  w'H  give  way  to  the  neck  of  the 

^Ki«  and  the  ftemum.  os  femoris  whea  it  prefles  againft  it ;  and  the  thigh 

(iW.)  Ia  the  joint  of  the  knee  are  t%vo  loofe,  al-  bone  being  more  difpofed  to  be  diflocated  upwards 

n^  annular  cartilages,  which  being  thick  at  than  any  other  way,  the  upper  Mq  of  this  burial 

**^  miter  edges,  and  thin  at  their  inner  ones,  ligament  is  made  exceedingly  ftraag  to  prevent 

!**cthc  greateft  parts  of  the  two  fockets  in  this  fuch  an  accident.    From  the  lower  edge  of  the 

jufflt.  The  ofe  of  thefe  cartihiges  is  to  make  va-  acetabulum  or  focket  of  the  os  innominatuma- 

*«tte  fockets  to  fait  the  different  parts  of  the  low-  rifes  a  ligament  about  an  inch  long,  cal]c6  teres 

'rend  of  the  OS  femoris-;  for  none  but  a  round  or  roturulum,  which  length  is  neceflary  for  that 

^»<i  a  romid  cavity  can  fuit  in  motion,  un-  quantity  of  motion  which  this  joint  has' in  humaR 

Hi  the  (kape  of  one  or  the  other  alters ;  and  it  bodies.    It  aUb  hinders  the  03  femoris  from  diflo- 

riplairiy  Bcceflary,  that  this  lower  end<jf  the  os  eating  upwards,  though  downwards  it  wiM  futfer 

'^nwii  fhonJd  be  flattifh,  and  projeded  back-  it  to  go  far  out  of  the  focket*    This  ligament  is 

^  to  give  advantage  to  the  mufcles  that  ex-  alfo  thought  to  aflift  in  prefiing  the  gland  in  the 

l^cAe  tibia,  by  fetting  the  centre  of  motion  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  fo  as  to  compel  it  td 

2^J*ard:  which  mechanifm,  though  it  equally  yield  its  fecretions. 

•^^  the  powers  of  thofe  muf:les  which  bend  (17a.)  The  ligaments  in  thofe  joints  which  ad- 

^joint,  is  yiet  of  great  fcrvice,  becaufe  Ifce  ex-  mit  only  of  flexion  and  extenfion,  differ  finwn  the 

«wJmafcres  move  this  joint  under  the  weight  foregoing  in  this,  that  they  are  much  ihorterand 

fj|«  whole  body,  but  the  flexors  onlj  raife  the  ftronger  at  the  fides  of  the  joints,  and  thimier 

"^;  and  as  no  head  or  focket  moves  fo  eafily  as  backward  and  forward.    Befides  thefe  ligaments, 

^4  ones,  there  feems  to  be  fome  provifion  in  the  middle  and  back-part  of  the  joint  of  the 

^gueapinft  the  inconvenience  of  a  flattiih  head  knee,  are  two  very  ftrong  ligaments,  which  arife     . 

^Jcaiity,  by  having  thefridion  made  upon  a  fur-  from  a  procefs  at  the  end  of  the  tibia.    They 

^;  the  Of  femoris  moving  upon  the  loofe  carti-  crofs  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  beft  caJ- 

*Sw»  a«d  the  loofe  cartilages,  upon  the  tibia.  This  culated  to  fecure  the  joint  from  being  difplaoed  in 

^ywance  is  pradiied  by  mechanics,  where  the  any  diK><aion.    They  alfo  h'mder  the  extenfors  <rf 

"««i  of  the  jocnU  of  any  of  thek  machines  is  the  tibia  from  pulling  that  bone  too  far  forwanls, 

P**^  as  between  the  parts  of  hook-hinges  of  and  are  fo  conneAed  to  the  femilunar  cartilages^ 

as 
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88  to  move  them  as  the  joint  moves.    But  befules  the  moft  frequent  motions  are  performed,    tltc 

thefe,  thcrt'  exilis  in  this  joint,  another  fmall  liga-  greateft  quantity  of  it  muft  be  feparated.     Thcfc 

ment,  which  arifesfrom  theosfemoris,  and  ends  glands  are  foft  and  pappy,  but  not  friable;    in 

in  the  fatty  membrane  that  it  fupports.    From  fome  of  the  large  jointt  they  arc  of  the  coo|(k>- 

this  arran^jement  of  parts,  it  feems  oident,  that  merate  kind,  or  a  great  number  of  (mail  gU». 

the  knee  cannot  be  completely  dillocated,  witlw  dules  are  wrapt  up  in  one  common  membrane. — 

out  breaking  the  crofs  ligaments.  Their  excretory  dutts  are  long,  tod  hang  iooSe^ 

(173.)  The  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarfus  are  like   fo  many  fringes,  within  the  articulation; 

conne<fted  together  by  the  ligaments  nmning  pro-  which,  by  its  motion  and  prefl'ure,  prevents  ob- 

mifcuonfly  upon  their  furfaces  from  one  to  ano-  Amnions  in  the  body  of  the  gland  or  its  cxcreto- 

thcr.    At  the  under  Ode  of  the  tarfus,  thefe  are  ries;  and  promotes  the  return  of  this  Hquor,  wfa«it 

exceedingly   ftrong,    bccaufe  they   fupport   the  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  veCTels,  which 

whole  body.    There  is  alfo  joined  to  the  carpus  A  muft  be  in  the  joints,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cavi- 

ftrong  ligament,  which  runs  from  the  fifth  bone  ties  in  the  body ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prcA 

to  the  eighth,  and  the  procefs  of  the  fourth  bone,  fure  on  the  excretory  dudts  hinders  a  fuperflaotu 

The  proper  ufe  of  this  is,  to  bind  down  the  ten*  unneceffary  fecretion,  while  (he  fimbriated  difyo- 

dons  of  thofe  mufclcs  that  bring  the  fingers  into  a  fition  of  thefe  exctetories  does  not  allow  any  U 

ftate  of  flexion.  the  fecfeted  liquor  to  be  pufticd  back  again  b> 

(174.)  The  proceflus  dentatus  of  the  fecond  thefe  canals  towards  the  glands.  Very  often  ihei* 
vertebra  is  tied  to  the  (kull  by  a  ligament,  and  fountains  of  Himy  liquor  appear  only  as  a  net- 
kept  clofe  to  the  fore  part  of  the  firft  vertebra  by  work  of  veflcls.  Frequently  they  arc  almoft  coo- 
another  in  that  vertebra,  that  it  may  not  bruife  cealed  by  cellular  membranes  containing  the  fat, 
the  fpinal  marro\v ;  and  when  either  this  ligament  and  fometimes  fmall  fimple  mucous  folliculi  nuy 
or  procefs  is  broke,  it  occafions  that  fort  of  bro-  be  feen.  The  different  joints  have  thefe  organs  in 
ken  neck,  which  Is  attended  with  fuddcn  death,  different  numbers  and  fizes.  The  conglomerate 
All  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae,  and  every  joint  ones  do  not  vary  much,  efpecially  as  to  fituation, 
that  is  without  motion^  and  not  joined  by  a  fu-  in  the  fimilar  joints  of  diiferent  bodies ;  b«t  the 
ture,  as  the  ofla  innominata  with  each  other,  and  others  are  more  uncertain, 
the  OS  facrum  with  the  offa  innominata,  are  join- 
ed by  intervening  ligaments,  or,  as  they  are  com-         EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VL  Frc.  i. 

monfy  called,  c^i^ifg^^' .    .    ^^^   ,.   ^   ,  ,     ^^        (178.)  Boses  of  the  skeletoh.— i.  Osfhjr.- 

(1750  The  offa  .hilom.^^^^^  tis.    a.  Os  bregmatis.    3.   Os  temporis.     4.  Oi 

ry  ftrong  ligaments  which  run  fr^^^^^^^^^  ^.^j  j^^     5.  Os  malx.    6.  Os  maSte  f«^;o. 

thefpmesof  theoffailia,  ^^^^^^fJ^J^^^^  rig.  ^^7.  Os  nafi.    8.  Dentes.    9-  Os  maxilfc  ir- 

other  ^^^l'^^;^^''^^^''^^^^^  ferioris.    10.  Tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the   Tertc 

OS  coccygis  to  the  acu  V  and  oU^^^^  bnr  of  the  reck.    ii.  cWula.    la.  Proceffci 

the  offa  ifchiat  thefe  ligaments  ^^^^j^^^^^  acromion  of  the  fcapula.    ,.3.  Scapula.     ,4.  O. 

gjnf  of  mufclcs.    7^V«*«  *^^^Jf^^^  humeri.    15.  Radius.     ,6.   (Jlna.  ^  ,7.    ci] 
the  offa  mnominata,  the  acetabulum  has  a  drop  Metacarous      10    Bont^i  of  the  fin««^ 

notch,  acrofs  wRicH  tuns  a  figament  that  com-  if*  '^*^       ^     r«.l?-i  ^      nV      •   *"'^^«- 

notcn,  acruis  wnicu  luiia  «     B  Stefnum.     ai.   Cartilago  enfiformis.      ««.    mmm 

pletes  the  focket.    AJi^ament  fomewh^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^j      ^.^  tranS* 

cxiftsalfoMweentheprocefl^-sof^^^  ^^^.,3.    ,^.  Qs  ilium.    15.  O.  i«nTimr« 

From  the  edge  of  the  ihum  to  tlm  oM^^^  Os  coccygis.    17.  Os  femoris.    18.  RotuU.    3 

bis,  runs  a  hgamont  which  'f  ^-'^^^igunus  to,  and  ^.^        >«     ^.^^  ^^^.^  ^ 

appear,  to  be  a  part  of,  the  t«dons  of  the  mu^  Mctaiarfus.    34.  Bones  of  the  tOel 

cles  of  the  abdomen.    The  ufe  of  this  is  to  co-  •>•>  •'^ 

ver  the  iliac  veffels  as  they  defcend  to  the  thigh.  (179O  Explanations  of  the  anatomicai. 

(176.)  The  ligam -nts  alfo  fupply  the  place  of  Figure,  pi.  vi./f^.  a.  which  exhibits  a  View  of 

bones,   in  leveral  cafes.    Thus  the  parts  in  the  the  external  Muscles. — i.  Mufculus  tricrpt 

pelvis  are  more  fafely  fupported  below  by  ligi-  extenfor  cubiti.    %^  Dcltoides.    3.  Teres   makjr. 

mcttts  than  they  could  have  been  by  bones.    The  4.  LatifBmus  dorfi.    5.  Peftoralis,    6*  Obliqua 

ligaments  placed  in  the  great  holes  of  the  offa  in-  defcendens  abdominis.    7.  Redus  abdommia.    t. 

uominata  and  between  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  Sartorius.    9.  Redus  femoris.     10^  Vaftns 

and  leg,  afford   cofiv.  nlent  origin  to  mufcles. —  nus.     11.   VaJlus  internus.     la. 


Immoveable  bones  are  firmly  connei^ed  by  them ;  13.  Solaeus.    14.  Tibialis  anticus. 

of  which  the  conjunaion  of  the  os  facrum  and 

innominatum  is  an  example.    They  afford  a  foe-  PART  IL    MYOLOGY. 

ket  for  moveable  bones  to  play  in,  aswe  fee  p^  g         j    0//iv.MusCLEs  in  oeneiau. 

of  the  aftngahis  does  on  the  ligament  ftretched  -^       '  •  — 

from  the  heel  bone  to  the  fcaphoid.  (180.)  The  Muscles  are  the  organa  of  mo- 


(>77-)  '"  every  joint,  where  the  bones  are  faced  tion.  The  parts  ufiially  included  tinder  thia 

with  a  cartilage,  to  favour  a  Aiding  kind  of  mo-  confift  of  diftind  portions  of  flefli,  (u£cept3>Ae  of 

tion,  tl^rc  are  fmall  glands,  which  feparate  a  contradion  and  relaxation;  the motionaoST which, 

mucilaginons  fluid,  called  fynvula,     Thefe  are  in  a  natural  and  healthy  ftate,  are  fubjed  to  the 

commonly  fituated  in  the  joint,  after  fuch  a  man-  will,  and  for  this  reafon,  they  are  called  tolov* 

ner  as  to  be  g'^ntTy  prcffed,  but  not  deftfoyed  by  tary  mufcles.    But  befides  thefe,  there  are  o-l 

Its  motion.     By  this  means,  when  there  is  the  ther  parts  of  the  body  that  owe  their  power  o*| 

greateft  nccefiity  for  thia  liquor,  that  is,  when  contraction  to  their  muicular  fibre*;  duM   the 
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bdrt  b  of  a  mufcular  texture,  forming  wh.lt  is  (184.)  Mufcles  are  of  two  forts,  reBitlneat  and 

oUed  2  hollow  mufcle ;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  penniform.    The  rectilinear    muscles   have 

ftamach,  inteftines,  &c.  are  enabled  to  a<ft  uport  their  6bre8  almoft  parallel,  in  the  fame  or  neaf 

tbnr  coQteats,  merely  becaufe  they  are  provided  the  fame  dire(5tion  with  the  axis  of  the  mufcle.— 

withBKticaUr  fibres.  Thefe  are  called  involun-  The  latter  have  their  fibres  joined,  in  an  obliqud 

TUT  m'jfcWs,  becaufe  their  motions  are  not  de-  dire^iou,  to  a  tendon  palling  in  or  near  the  axis^ 

padat  00  the  will.    The  mufcles  of  refpiration,  or  elfe  on  their  outfide.    Redilineal  mufcles,  i^ 

ha^in  fome  me^fure  influenced  by  the  will,  are  their  origins  and  infertions  lie  in  little  compafs* 

ttid  to  have  a  MIXED  motion.  are  never  of  any  confiderable  thicknefs,  unkfi 

{tU.)  Muscular  Fibres  are  bundles  of  red-  they  are  very  long,  bocaufe  the  outer  fibres  would 

iiOk  ctrioured  threads,  which  perform  all  the  mo-  comprefs  the  inner  ones,  and  render  them  almoft 

tms  vifihie  in  the  human  body.    When  many  of  ufelefs.   Every  redilineal  mufcle,  therefore,  whofe 

tilde  fibres  are  colleded  together,  and  appear  inner  fibres  are  comprelled  by  the  outer,  has  its 

IBCX7 evidently  red,  they  are  called  a  muscle.—  inner  fibres  longer  than  its  external  fibres,  in  or- 

b  every  mufcle  we  meet  with  long  foft  threads  of  der  that  they  may  be  capable  of  an  equal  quanti« 

fkm^  kNXiewhat  elaftic,  or  extenfible,  and  almoft  ty  of  contraction. 

coB^ntly  difpofed  parallel  with  each  other;  and  (185.)  The  Penniform  Musclesi  thotigh  in 

t2de,  being  furrounded  with  a  good  deal  of  eel-  a  manner  free  from  the,  inconvenience  of  one  fi-* 

ialar  fubftaoce,  are  by  that  faftened  together  into  bre  comprefling  another,  and  though  by  the  oh« 

fctie  buadles»  called  lacertuU ;  which  are  again  liquity  of  their  fibres  nothing  is  abated  of  their 

tied  together  into  larger  bundles,  by  a  more  loofe  moment,  yet  the  fibres  of  the  pennifonti  mufcles 

ccQoLr  net-work,  that  contains  fome  fat;  and  becoming  more  and  more  oblique  as  they  con** 

between  thefe  we  conitantly  perceive  membranous  tradt  "then*  ftrength  decreafes,  and  their  velocity 

paftitioas  and  ftripes  of  the  cellular  fubftance  re-  increafes,  which  makes  them  lefs  uniform  in  their 

novmg  them  farther  from  each  other,  till  at  lafl  anions  than  the  redilineal  mufcles :  For  in  all 

&  nuadber  of  them  combined  together,  either  pa-  cafes,  juft  fo  much  more  weight  as  re<ftilineal  fi- 

rai^  or  inclined,  are  furrounded  with  a  more  thin  bres  will  raife  them  oblique  ones,  the  oblique  v  ill 

3sA  denfe  cellular  membrane  continuous  with  move  their  weight  with  fo  much  greater  velocity 

tut  of  their  partitions ;  and  this  being  again  fur-  than  the  re<5tilineal :  which  is  making  their  mo^ 

by  a  thicker  plate  of  the  cellular  fub*  ments  equal :  So  that  in  the  ftru^ture  of  an  ani- 


porta  the  whole  bundle  from  the  adjacent  mal,  4ike  all  -inechanic  engines,  whatever  is  gained 

Aefli,  and  gives  it  the  denomination  of  a  Jingte  or  in  ftrength  is  loft  in  velocity,  and  whatever  id 

tmire  mwtfcU*  gained  in  velocity  is  loft  in  Arength.    A  pcnni- 

(iti.)  Id  e\'ery  one  of  thefe  threads  there  ap-  form  mufcle,  therefore,  is  never  exerted  where  a 


a  leiTer  ieries  of  filaments,  which,  by  oblique    re^ilinoal  mufcle  can  be  uied  ;  and  the  cafes  in 

are  cemented  to  others  of  the  fame     which  a  re(5tilineal  mufcle  cannot  be  ufed,  are 

ksui,  forming  together  a  large  fibre.    The  gene-     where  the  fhape  of  a  mufcle  is  fuch  as  that  the 


trrf  the  mufcles,  but  more  efpeci^lly  thofe  inward  fibres  would  be  too  much  compi*el]'etl,  or 

»^Ui  are  infcrted  into  the  bones,  have  other  fi-  where  the  re^ilineal  fibres  could  not  have  a  lever 

hrct  fixed  to  them ;  but  thefe  are  condenfed  into  to  ad  with,  fuitable  to  their  quantity  of  contrac- 

a  Bore  fleoder,  hard,  and  ihining  fubftance,  of  a  tion,  which  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  long  mufcle:* 


fthrer  colour,  which  has  the  name  of  tendon,    of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

the  tendinous  fibres  expand  into  abroad        (186.)  Every  mufcle  muft  be  inferted  ifi,  or 


fist  ibrlace,  they  form  what  is  called  an  oponeuro'  pafs  over  the  centre  of  the  motion  of  the  joint  it 

Ju.  moves,  at  a  diftance  fuitable  to  its  quantity  of 

(183,)  Some  anatomifts  have  defcribed  the  muf-  contradion,  and  the  quantity  of  motion  in  thR 

hbres  to  be  ftrings  of  bladders,  and  have  joint  moved  ;   for  if  it  were  to  be  inferted  tcu 

ivoured  to  account  for  mufcular  motion  by  near,  the  motion  of  the  joint  would  be  performed 

•B  cxpanfion  made  from  an  influx  of  blood  and  before  the  mufcle  became  completely  contracted  ; 

azumal  fpirits  into  thefe  bladders;  but  as  the  muf-  if  too  far  off.  the  mufcle  would  ceafe  to  contrav^t 

Cje»donotincreafe  their  bulk  fen fibly  in  contrad-  before  the  whole  motion  of  the  joint  was  pvr- 

ingythis  hypothefis  cannot  be  corre<Jt.     Other  a-  formed.    And  though  the  quicknefs  and  quaiiti- 

Batomilts  thought  that  in  this  way  the  mufcles  ty  of  motion  in  a  mufcle  will  be,  ctrtrru  paribus ^ 

rrj^ht  be  contracted  by  a  fwelliog,  fcarce  fenfible,  as  the  length  of  its  fibres  ;  (for  if  a  fibre  4  inclu!* 

if  the  bladders  were  but  very  iinall;  for,  lay  they,  long  will  contract  one  inch  in  a  given  time,  a  H- 

f-ppofing  a  bladder  of  any  determined  bignefs  bre  8  inches  long  tvill  contrad  two  inches  in  tl  e 

raiiV  a  weight  a  foot,   a  hundred  bladders,  fame  time;  and  the  ftrength  of  a  mufcle  or  power 

diameters  are  each  a  hundredth  part  of  the  to  raife  a  weight,  ca^ter'u  paribm^  will  ho,  os  tf* 

r,  will  raife  the  weight  to  the  fame  height,  number  of  its  fibres;  for  if  one  fihie  will  raift-  ,t 

Bat  the  fierce  of  inflation,  and  the  fwelling  of  all  grain  weight,  ao  fibres  v»ill  raife  lo  grains:)  Ykt 

together,  will  be  ten  thoufand  times  lefs,  and  it  two  mufcles  of  equal  magnitude,  the  one  lon^, 

will   alfo  raife  ten  thoufand  tim<^s  lefs   weight,  and   the  other  fliort,  will  both  move  the  fan-f? 

which  they  have  not  obferved.  Therefore  not  one  weight  with  the  fame  velocity  when  applied  to  a 

fiich  ftring  of  bladders,  but  ten  thoufand,  muft  bone;  becaufe  the  levers  they  aft  with  uiuft  b' 

be  applied  to  do  the  fome  thing  that  the  oneblad-  as  their  lengths,  and  therefore  the  penniform  .ad 

drr  will  do;  and  they  will  have  the  lame  fwelling;  ftiort  thick  mufcles  arc  never  applied  to  a  hone 

otherrrife,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhcw*  how  to  make  for  the  fake  of  ftrenpth,  nor  long  fibred  muf'  i^  * 

a  perpctuum  mobile  of  aluioft  any  force.  for  quickneiJs  ^  fcr  whatever  is  ^air.td  by  iht  lor  in 

Vol.  li.  Part  1.  i>                                  t,/ 
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of  the  mufcle,  whether  ftrength  or  qiiicknefs,  (»9o)  We  cannot  clo'e'  this  fedlion  without 

muft  bS  loft  by  their  infertion  into  the  bone,  taking  notice  of  the  irritability  of  the  muf- 

Either  the  mufcles  muft  not  perform  all  that  they  cles.    If  a  mufcie  is  pricked  or  irritated,  it  hn- 

can,  or  the  bones  muft  have  lefs  motion  than  they  ilie<liate]y  contrads.    This  is  called  its  irritable 

are  capable  of.  pi  incipk^  and  this  irritahihty  is  to  be  couQdernl 

(187.)  In  the  Ihnbs  fevcral  mufcles  pafe  over  as  the  charadteriftic  of  mufcular  fibres,  and  may 

two  jointSf  both  of  which  are  liable  to  move  at  Ibrvc  to  prove  their  exiftence  in  parts  that  arc  tof> 

once,  with  a  force  proportionable  to  the  levers  minute  to  be  examined  by  the  eye.    This  powtr, 

they  a^  with,  upon  each  joint ;  but  either  joint  which  difpofcs  the  mufcles  to  contrad  wicn  fti- 

being  fixed  with  an  aiitagonift  mnfcle,  the  whole  muiated,  iiulependcnt  of  the  will,  is  fuppofed  to 

force  of  fuch  mufcles  will  be  exerted  upon  the  be  inherent  in  them  ;  apnd  is  therefore  named  by 

other  joint ;  which  in  that  cafe  may  be  moved  Halier  tfu  infita.    This  property  is  not  to  be 

wrth  a  velocity  equal  to  what  is  in  both  joifits,  confounded  with  elafticity  which  the  membranes 

when  thefe  mufcles  adt  upon  both  at  once.    Thw  and  other  parts  of  the  body  pofi'efles  in  a  greater 

mecbanifm  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  or  lefs  degree  in  common  with  the  mufcles ;  nor 

(188.)  The  proper  ufe  and  a<fHon  of  any  muf-  with  fenfibility,  for  the  heart,  though  the  »ioft  ir- 

de  is  that  which  it  has  without  the  neceflary  af-  titable,  fcems  to  be  the  leaft  fenfible  of  any  of 

fiftance  of  any  other  rtmfcle,  and  what  that  is,  in  the  muf:ular  parts  of  the  body.    After  a  mufcu« 

a  m'ufcle  moYing  a  joint,  we  may  always  know  in  lar  fibre  has  contraded,  it  foon  returns  to  a  Aate 

any  fituation,  and  with  what  force  it  ads,  cictcrii  of  relaxation,  till  it  is  excited  afrcfti,  and  then  it 

paribus,  by  dropping  a  line  from  the  centre  of  contrads  and  relaxes  again.     We  may  likewife 

motion  of  the  joint  it  moves^  perpendicular  into  produce  Aich  a  contratlion,  by   irritating  the 

the  axis  of  the  mnfcle.     But  in  a  joint  which  ad-  nerve  leading  to  a  mufcie,  although  the  nerve  it- 

mits  only  of  flexion  and  extenfion,  this  line  muft  felf  is  not  afH?ded.    This  principle  is  found  to 

alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  motion  in  be  greater  in  fmall  tlian  in  large,  and  in  young 
that  joint,  and  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  will  be  ,than  in  old,  afiimals.    In  the  voluntary  mufcles 

in  the  diredion  of  that  particular  line,  and  the  thefe  effeds  of  contradion  and  relaxation  of  the 

force  with  which  it  ads  in  any  fituation  will  be,  flefliy  tibres  are  produced  in  obedience  to  the  will, 

caeteris  paribus,  as  the  length  of  that  pcrpendicu*  by  what  may  be  called  the  vis  n  rvofa^  a  property 

lar  line.  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  w  iCb  ther/i  v\^a.  The 

(189  )  Every  mufcie,  fo  far  as  it  is  diftind,  and  exiftence  of  a  n)'n  rnfitOf  however,  different  from  a 

is   moved  againft  any  part,  is  covered  with  a  v'u  nemjeoy  has  been  called  in  queftion  by  feveral, 

fmooth  cellular  membrane  to  make  the  fridion  particularly  by  Dodor  Monro,  who  has  flatcd 

eafy ;  but  where  the  mufcles  are  externally  ten-  very  formidable  objedions  againft  it,  in  his  Ob^ 

dinous,  their  furface»are  gcnerally^fmooth  enough  fervations  on  the  Nervous  Sy  ft  em,  of  which  we 

to  make  fuch  a  covering  urmeceflTary.    Befides  fhall  afterwards  have  eccafion  to  take  particulaf 

this  membrane  there  is  another,  known  by  the  notice,  under  Neurology. 

name  oi  fafcia  tendintfaj  which  deferves  to  be  c^^ -,      rkr^L   o.-^.^...  .«  m>rr*e/^tr• 

particularly  confidered.    The  ftrong  one  on  the  ^^^^'  "•    ^/'^^  Particular  Muscles, 

outfide  of  the  thigh,  which  beldngs  to  the  faicia-  (i9i')  To  prevent  tautologyy  and  circumlocu- 

lis  and  gluteus  mufcles,  is  of  great  ufe,  in  raifing  tion,  we  have  thrown  the  enumeration  and  de- 

the  gluteus  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion  of  fcription  of  the  particular  mufcles  into  the  form 

the  joint  it  moves  to  increafe  its  force.    In  like  of  a  table ;  in  which  the  name,  origin,  infertioQi 

manner  the  fafcia  detached  from  the  tendon  of  and  principal  ufe  of  each  mnfcle,  will  be  feenat 

the  biceps  cubiti  alters  its  diredion  for  the  lame  one  glance,  defcribed  in  a  few  word*.    It  is  how- 

purpofe;  but  thofe  on  the  outfide  of  the  tibia  ever  to  be  imderftood,  that  this  does  not  include 

and  cubtty  &c.  are  only  flat  tendons  from  which  ail  the  mufcles  of  the  body;  fince  thofe  belong- 

thc  fibres  of  the  mufcles  arife  as  from  the  bones,  ing  to  the  eyes,  internal  ear,  inteftinutn  reduin, 

There  exift  alfo  in  many  places  tendons  between  &c,  are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  work, 

the  mufcles,  from  Vhich  each  mufcie  arifes  m  We  muft  alfo  remark,  that  though  ahnoft  all  the 

like  manner;  for  the  bone*  themfelves  are  not  mnfcles  are  in  ji/?irj,  mention  is  heie  made  only 

fufticient  to  give  origin  to  half  the  fibres  of  the  of  the  mtrfclcs  of  one  fide, 
mufcles  that  belong  to  them. 

TABLE   OF    THE   MUSCLES. 

(192.)  Muscles  situated  under  the  Integuments  of  trb  Ciianiom. 

Name.  Oright,  Infertion,  XJfe* 

I,  Occipito-fron-    From  the  tranfverfe  ridge  of  the  os    Into  the  (kin  of  the    To  pull  the  (kin  «i 
talis.  occipitis.  eye-brows.  the  head  backwards 

and  to  raife  the  eye 

brows  and   (kin  01 

the  fore-head. 

^.Corrugatorfu-    From  above  the  joining  of  the  os    Into  the  inner  part  of    To    draw    the    eye 

percijii.  frontis,  os  nafi,  and  os  maxillare.         the  occipito-fronta-      brows  towards  ead 

lis,  other,  and  to  wrin 

klcthc  forchcAd. 


T     O    M    Y. 


Infirlinn.  U/i. 

rbit.     fnlo  the  naf^l  procefs     To  fhut  the  eye. 

of  the  OS  maxillare. 
near     Into  the  cartilage  of    To  open  the  eye. 

the  upper  lid. 

THS  External  Ein. 

litu-    Intii  the  upper  part    To  raife  tbe  ear. 
1,  of  the  ear. 

zy-     Into  an  fminencc  he-    To    taife    this    emi- 
IiIdiI  tlie  helix.  nence,  and  to  pull  it 

forwards. 
f  the    Into  the  convex  part    To  (Iretch  the  cob- 
of  the  concha.  cha,  and  pull  the  var 

backwards. 
CAKTItAGES  OF  THE  Eak. 

t  of    Into  the  upper  part    To  deprefs  the  coo- 

of  the  tragus.  cha,    and  pull   the 

point  of  the  tragul 

a  little  outwards. 

t  of    Into  the  upper  part    To  dilate  the  mouth 

of  the  anti-tragus.         of  the  concha. 

cha.    Into  the  inner  part  of    To  ftreich  the  cob- 

tbe  helix-  cha  and  fcapha,  and 

likewife  to  pull  the 

parts  it  is  connedcd 

with  toward!  each 

cute    Into  the  cartilage  of  7""  deiirefs  die  upper 

the  helix,  a  little  a-  part  of  the  helix. 

boTC  the  iragui. 

'tbf     Into  the   helix,   Dear  To  contiad  the   fif- 

tbe  fllTure  in  its  ca^-  fure. 

tilage. 
:  OF  THE  Nose. 

It  of    Into  tbe  nafal  procelt  To  Rraighteo  the  nof- 

,  of  the  OS  Diaxillarci  itrils,  and  likewife  to 

and  anterior  extrc-  porru^ate  the    SkSa 

i  mity  of  the  os  nafu  of  the  nofe. 


Htar  Into  the  upper  lip  To  draw  the  upper 
and  and  ala  of  the  nofe.  Ijp  and  fkin  of  thp 
one,  ntife   upwards    and 

I  hfr  Into  the  orbicularia  To  raife  the  comer  of 
i  the      oris  at  the  angle  of      the  mouth. 

tbe  mouth. 
rgo-    Ipto  the  angle  of  the    Jo  raife  the  angle  of 
mouth;  the  mouch,and  make 

the  c  heek  prominent, 
as  in  laughing. 
'  the    Into  the  angle  ttf  the    To  laifc  tne  angle  of 
cqauth.  the  mouth  obliquely 

outwards. 
mo-    Into  the  angle  of  the    Tocontrad  the  mouth 
iws,  ~  mouth.  and  draw  tbe  angle 

of  it  outwards  and 
backwards. 
ia%'    Into  the  root  of  the    To  draw  the  ala  nafi 
the      ala  naG  and  upper      and  upper  tip  4own- 
lip.  wards. 
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7.  DepreflToran* 
gull  ori^ 

3.  Deprcflbr  la- 
bii  inferioriv. 


ANATOMY. 

Ori^n,  Infertion, 

At  the  fide  of  the  chin  from  the    Into  the  angle  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ynaxiUa  inferior,      mouth* 

From  the  lower  and  anterior  part    Into  the  upper  lip. 
of  the  roaxiila  inferior, 


9.  Levator  labii    From  near  the  gums  of  the  incifo-    Into  the  under  lip  and 
infcrioris.  res  and  caninus  of  the  mas^Ua  In-r      ikin  of  the  chin, 

fcrior, 
|o.  Orbicularii 
oris  (c). 


(19s,)  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Jaw, 


f .  Temporalis, 


f .  MaiTeter  (e). 


y  Pterygoideus 
intqrnus, 


4.  Pterygoideus 
extern  us, 


From  part  of  the  os  bregmatis  and 
OS  frontis ;  fquamous  part  of  the 
OS  temporis ;  back  part  of  the  os 
malxy  and  the  temporal  procefs  of 
the  OS  fpenojdcs  (d). 

From  the  malar  procefs  of  the  os 
maxillare,  >and  the  lower  edges  of 
the  OS  mala?,  and  of  the  zygomatic 
procefs  of  the  os  temporis^ 


From  the  inner  furface  of  the  outer 
wing  of  the  pter^'goid  procefs  of 
the  OS  fphenuides,  and  from  the 
procefs  of  the  os  palati,  that  helps 
to  form  the  pterygoid  foil  a. 

From  the  external  aia  of  the  ptery- 
goid procefs,  a  fmall  part  of  the 
adjacent  os  maxillare,  and  a  ridge 
in  the  temporal  procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 


Into  the  coronoid  pro- 
cefs of  the  lower  jaw. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the 
coronoid  procefs, 
and  that  part  of  the 
Jaw  which  fupports 
that  and  the  condy^ 
loid  procefs. 

Into  the  lower  jaw 
on  its  inner  (ide  and 
near  its  angle. 


Into  the  fore  part  of 
the  condyloid  pro- 
cefs of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewife  of 
the  capfular  liga- 
ment. 


Part  n 

V/e. 

To  draw  the  conw 
of  the  mouth  down 
wards. 

To  draw  the  und^ 
lip  downwards  arti 
fomewhatoutwirdi 

To  rail'e  the  under  I.] 
and  Ikin  of  the  ctiiv 

To  (hut  the  mouti 
ly  conftnuging  xXi 
lips. 


To  move  the  low« 
jaw  upwards* 


To  raife  and  like^ii 
to  move  the  jaw  i 
little  forwards  ai» 
backwards. 


To  raife  the  low^ 
jaw,  and  draw  it  j 
little  tQ  one  6de. 


To  move  the  jaw  f«i 
wards  and  to  the  i^p 
polite  fide(r^;  ar^ 
at  the  fame  time.h 
prevent  the  ligamciij 
of  the  joint  from  U: 
ing  pinched. 


(199.)   MySCLIS  SITVATED  AT  THE  FORB  PaRT  01  THE  NeQK. 


f.I^thlimuscoU 

U(G). 


From  the  cellular  membrane  cover- 
ing the  peroral,  deltoids  and  tra- 
pezius piufcles^ 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
chin  and  integu- 
inents  of  the  check* 


f .  Maftoideut 


From  the  upper  part  of  the  ftemumt 
and  from  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  clavicle. 


Into  the  auftoid  pro- 
ce(«,  and  as  far  back 
as  the  lambdoidal 
future. 


To  draw  the  chffkt 
and  ikin  of  the  i^\ 
downwards ;  axKi 
when  the  mouth  u 
fhut,  to  draw  zi 
that  part  oftheftuj 
to  which  it  is  coo- 
neded  below  th< 
lower  jaw  upwani»i 

To  move  the  head  i(\ 
one  fide,  or,  wht% 
both  mufclcs  aft,  td 
bend  it  forwards. 


(iQo.)  Muscles  situated  brtweei(  tue  Trunk  and  the  Os  Kyoioes. 


I,  Cmo-byoidev 
us(i}. 


f .  Sterno^yov- 
diui- 


3,  Kyo^thyroidc- 

UN 


From  the  upper  cofta  of  the  fcapu- 
la  near  its  niche ;  from  part  of  a 
ligament  that  extends  acrofs  this 
niche,  and  fometimes  by  a  few  fi- 
bres, from  the  coracoid  procefii. 

From  the  cartilage  of  the  firft  rib, 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
ftemum,  and  a  fmail  part  of  the 
clavicle. 

From  part  of  the  bafis  and  horn  of 
the  08  hyoides. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the 
OS  hyoides 


Into  the  bafis  of  tbt 
OS  hyoides* 


Into  a  rough  obHijue 
line  at  the  fide  of  the 
thyroid,  cartilage. 


To  draw  the  os  hyoH 
desin  an  oblique  dn 
rcaion  downwanii- 


To  draw  the  os  h?^ 

oidcs  downi»'aiti8. 


To  raife  the  tfcyiw^ 
cartilage,  or  dcprtu 

the  OS  byokks. 

4< 


SxcT.  n.  ANATOMY.  ag 

Same.                                     Origin.                                        Infettion,  life. 

4.Sterao-thjToi-    From  between  the  cartilages  of  the    Immediately      under  To  pull  the  thyroid 

«ktts.                      lit  and  id  ribs,  at  the  upper  and        the  hyo-throideus.  cartilage       down* 

inner  part  of  the  itemum.  wards. 

5.  OicD-thyroi-    From  the  anterior  part  and  fide  of    Into  the  lower  part  To  pull  the  cricoid 

iieflk                      the  cricoid  cartilage,                            and  inferior  horn  of  cartilage    upwards 

the  thyroid    carti-  and  backwards,  or 

lage.  the  th  vroid  forwards 

and  downwards. 

(101.)  Muscles  situated  between  the  Os  Hyoides  and  the  Lower  Jaw. 


1.  Diagaftzicus    From  a  fofla  at  the  root  of  the  maf- 
( c ).  toid  procefs,  and  likewife  from  the 

08  hyoides. 
s.  Stylo-hyot-      From  the  balis  of  the  (tyloid  pro- 
( 1 ).  cefg. 


J.  Mylo-hyoi-       From  the  bafis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
deus  ( M.}  between  the  lait  dens  molaris  and 

the  chin* 

4.  (■.)  Genio*       From  the  infide  of  the  chin, 
Ikyoideus. 

f .  Gcaio-glar-       From  the  infide  of  the  chin, 
las. 

6.  Uyo-gloiTos      From  the  horn,  bafis,  and  appendix 

of  the  OS  hyoides. 

Laterally  from  the  rgot  of  the  tongue 


'a* 


7.  liogulis. 


t.  Stylo-gloflus.    From  the  (lyloid  procefs,  and  fome« 

times  alfo  from  a  ligament  that  ex- 
tends from  thence  to  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw. 
From  the  bafis  of  the  Ayloid  pro- 
cefs. 


f  ^kKpha* 


to.  CkcumBex* 


From  near  the  bony  part  of  the 
fuilachian  tubes  and  from  the  fpi- 
nous  prucefs  of  the  os  fphenoides. 


lu  LeratQC  pa*    From  the  membranous  part  of  the 
lati.  Euftachian  tube,  and  the  extren^i- 

ty  of  the  OS  petrofuin. 


Into  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
chin. 

Into  the  fide  and  fore- 
part of  the  OS  hyoi- 
des near  its  bafe. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the 
OS  hyoides. 


Into  the  bafe  of  the 
OS  hyoides. 

Into  the  tongue  and 
bafis  of  the  os  hyoi- 
des. 

Into  the  tongue  late* 
rally. 

Into  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue. 

Into  the  fide  of.  the 
tongue  from  the  root 
to  near  its  tip. 

Into  the  fide  of  the 
pharynx  and  pofie- 
rior  part  of  the  thy^ 
roid  cartilage. 

Into  the  femilunar 
edge  of  the  os  palatt} 
and  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati,  ( p  ). 

Into  the  veluiD  pen* 
4uluin  palati. 


To  draw  the  lower 
jaw  downwards. 

To  draw  the  os  hyoi* 
des  obliquely  up* 
wards. 

To  move  the  os  hyoi- 
des to  either  nde^ 
forwards  or  up- 
wards. 

To  move  the  os  hyoi-- 
des forwards  or  up- 
wards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
in  various  diredions. 

To  draw  the  tongue 
downwards  and  in- 
wards. 

To  fliorten  the  tongue 
and  draw  it  back- 
wards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
backwards  and  to 
one  fide. 

To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  pha- 
rynx, and  likewife 
to  dilate  the  latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw 
the  velum  obliquely 
downwards. 

To  pull  the  vehun 
backwards. 


(»02.)  Muscle^  situate^  abovt  the  Fauces, 


I.  PaIato*pha*      FroQi  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
ryngaeuA.  of  the  cartilaginous  extremity  of 

the  £uilacbian  tube  (q)  ;  the  ten- 
dinous expanfioD  of  the  circum^ 
flexus  palati ;  and  the  veium  pen* 
dulum  palati  nec^'  the  bafis  and 
back  part  of  the  uvula. 
•.Conftridorif*  From  near  the  bafis  of  the  tongue 
thffii  faucium,      laterally. 


p  Azygct  mm*    From  the  end  of  the  future  that  u- 
Ib,  nitcf  the  ofia  palati. 


Into  the  upper   and    To  raife  the  pharynx 
pofterior  part  of  the      and   thyroid    caiti- 


thyroid  caitiUgei 


lage,  or  to  pull  the 
velum  and  uvy- 
la  backwards  and 
downwards. 


Into  the  Telum  pen-    To  raife  the  tongue 
dulum  palati,  near      and  draw  the  velum 
the  bafis  and    fore      towards  it  (x), 
part  of  the  uvula. 
Into  the  extremity  of    To  (horten  the  uvu- 
the  uvula,  la,  and  bring  it  for* 

wards  and  upwards. 
(toy) 


5«» 


ANATOMY. 

(toj.)  Muscles  situated  at  thb  Back  Part  of  the  PuARTtrx. 


Part  II 


Name* 
1.  Conllri^or 
phar>Tigi8   fu« 
perior. 


a.  Conftridlor 
pharyngif  rae« 
dius  (t). 


Origin, 

From  iht  crnieiform  procefs  of  the 
occipital  bone;  the  pterygotcj  pro- 
ceTs  of  the  os  fphenoides,  ami 
from  each  jaw  near  the  lall  dens 
molaris  (s). 

Prom  thq  horn  and  appendix  of  the 
OS  byoides,  and  from  the  ligament 
that  unites  it  with  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 


Itifertion,  U/e* 

Into  the  middle  of  tbe    To    move   the  ph^ 
pharynx.  rynx   upwards  ao 

forwards^    and    t 

comprefs   its  uppii 

part. 

Into   the    middle  of    To  draw  the  os  by 

the  proceflus  cunei-      oides  and    phar^Ti 


formis  of  the  occi- 
pital, bone,  about 
its  middle  and  be- 
fore the  great  fora- 


upwards,     and    ti 
compreis  the  lattcii 


J.  Conflri^or        From  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti- 
pharyngis    in-      lage. 
fcrior  (▼;. 


men. 


Jnto  the    middle   of    To  comprefs  part  o 
the  pharyoj^.  the  phar)  nx. 


i^  Crico-arytc- 
noideos  late- 
ralis. 

%.  Crico-arytJC- 
notdeas  pofti- 

CU5. 

^.Arytacnoideus 
obliquus. 

4^Aryt3cnoideus 
tonfverfus. 

5.  Thyreo-ary- 
tsenoideus. 

6.  Arytxno-epi- 
glottideus. 

7.  Thyreo-epi- 
glottideus. 


(104.)  Muscles  about  the  Olottii» 

From  the  fide  of  the  cricoid  carti-    Into  the  ^xifis  of  the  To  open  the  glottis, 
lage.                                                    arytenoid  cartilage 

laterally. 

From  the  cricoid  cartilage  poft^    Into  the  balls  of  the  To  open  the  glottis.* 
riorly.                                                   arytacnoid    cartilage 

pofteriorly. 

From  the  bafis  of  one  of  the  arytst-    Near  the  extremity  of  To  draw  the  parts  il 

noid  cartilages.                                    the  other  arytxnoid  is  conne<5ted  with  to 

cartilage.  wards  each  other. 

From  one  of  the  arytacooid  carti-    Into  tie  other  anrtae-  To  (hut  the  glottis, 
lages  laterally.                                      noid   cartilage  late- 
rally. 

From  the  pofterior  and  under  p«t    Into   the    arytenoid  To  draw  the  arytri 

of  the  thyroid  cartilage.                       cartilage,  noid    cartilage  fori 

wards. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  AVft^^    Into  the  fide  of  the  To  move  the  epiglot] 

noid  cartilage  laterally.                        epiglottis.  tis  outwards. 

From  the  thyroid  cartilage.                Into  the  fide  of  the  To  pull  the  cpigkK^ 

epiglottis.    '  tis  obliquely  down^ 

.  wafds(w). 


(ao5.)  MrscLCs  at  thb  Forb  Part  of  thb  Nbck,  closb  to  the  V&ktebb^c 

I 

f.Ke<5tus  capitis  From  the  anterior  extremities  of  Intq  the  fore  part  of    To  bend   the  head 

intcmus    ma-  the  tranfrafe  proceflTes  of  the  fire-  the  cuneiform  pro-      forwards. 

jor.  lowermoft  cenrieal  vertebrae.  cefs  mi  the  os  occi^ 

pitis. 

9.  ReAus  capitis  From  the  anterior  and  upper  part  Near  the  bafis  of  the    To  affift  the  laft  dc^ 

intemus     mi-  of  the  firft  cenrical  vertebrs.  condyloid  procefs  of      fcribed  mufcle. 

nor.  the  occipitis. 

3.  Redus  capitis  From  the  anterior  and  upper  part  Into  the  os  occipitisy    To  move  the  head  t^ 


lateralis. 
4.  Longus  coDL 


of  the  tranfverfeproceftof  thefirft      oppofite  to  the  fty-      one  fide, 
cervical  vertebra.  lo-maftoid  foramen. 

Within  the  thorax,  laterally  from  the    Into  the  fecond  cer-    To  pull  the  neck  t* 


bodies  of  the  three  uppermoft  dor^ 
ial  vertebrae;  from  the  bafis  and 
fore  part  dP  the  tranfverfe  procef- 
fes  of  the  firft  and  fecond  dorial 
yertebne,  and  of  the  hit  cervical 
vertebra ;  and  laftly  from  the  an- 
terior extremities  of  the  tranfverie 
procefTes  of  the  6th,  5th|  4th,  and 
3d  cervical  vertcbnc. 


vical  Tcrtcbra  ante-      one-fide  (x). 
riorly. 


(•0^) 


rf    A    T    <5    M    Y.  $t 

3  IT  THE  Fore  Part  op  the  Abdomen. 

_   .'gin,  In/trtioa,  U/r. 

II  »-     From  tlie  lower  edgf«  of  the  eight     Into    the    liiiea   alba    To  comprefi  and  Aip' 

isfcrkif  ribt,  near  th«ir  canH^ri.      (y),  ofTa  pubiK(z},      port  the  vili-era,  af- 

*  and  rpint;  oi  the  ili-      fift  in  evacuating  thi.- 

um  C>)-  fxcM     and     urini'i 

drawn     down    thi: 

ribs,  and   bend  the 

trunk  forwards,  or 

obliquelytOonL'Ue, 

the    Into  the  cartilages  of    To  alTift  the  obliquur 

me,      all  the  fallc  ribs,  li-      


ack      fore  part 


alba   (bl,  and 


Into   the    lines  alba    To  comprefa  the  ab- 
and    caitil^o  eafi-      doniiaa)  Tiiccra. 
furaiin. 


ibii    Into  the  cartilages  of    To  contpreTs  tbe  fore 
the  jtb,  6th,and  }th      part    of    the  abdo- 
ribs,  and  the  edge      men,   and  to  bend 
of  the  caittlago  enfi-      the  trunk  forwards, 
fomiit  (d.) 
jart    Into    the   linea  alba    To    allift  the  lower 
and    inner  edge  of     portiouof tbercdlus. 
the  reft  us.  common- 
If  about  two  incbet 
above  the  pubi«. 
1KB  Part  or  the  Thorax. 
the    Into  the  upper  and    To  drav  ibeaHnfbr- 
tim,       inner  part  of  the  o»      wards,  or  obliquely 
le.  humeri  (f).  forwards. 

ib.       Into   the  under   fur-    To  roove-the  clavicle 
face  of  the  clavicle.       forwards  and  down* 
warda,  and  to  alTiit 
in  railing  the    lirit 
rib. 
jd,    Intothecoraceidpnv    To  move  the  (capola 
cefs  of  the  fcapula.       forwards  and  down- 
wards, or  to  ilevate 
the  ribs. 
Into  the  bad*  of  the    To  bring  the  fcaplua 
fcapula.  forwards. 

i.  IM    FORMING  THE   THORAX. 


the    Into  the  upper  fide  of  To  move  the  ribs  np- 
per      each  rib  near  its  tu-      wards  and  outwards 

per    Into  die  fuperior  edge  To  elevate  the  ribs. 
of  each  lower  rib. 


md    Into  the  cartilages  of    To  dcpreft  Ihp  can 
the      the  id,  3d,  4tb,  jth,      lages  of  the  riba. 

and  fith  ribs. 
ART  OF  thi  Neck  and  Trunk. 
lis,    IntothepolltTiorhalf    To  move  ihefcapul 
the       of  the  clavicle  p^rt 
all      of  the  ancR-itioii,  A 

the  fpiiii;  of  the  lea- 


3« 

Name* 
s.  Rbomboideiis 
(d). 

3.  Latiflimus 
dorfi. 


4.  Serratus  infe- 
rior pofticus. 


5,  Levator  fca- 
puis. 

6.  Serratus  fupe« 
rior  pofticus. 


7.  Splenius  (o). 


A    K    A    T    0 

Origin, 

From  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
three  lowermoft  cervical,  and  of 
all  the  dorfal  vertebrae. 

From  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  os  i- 
lium,  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
08  (^crum  and  lumbar  vertebrae, 
and  of  Gx  or  eight  of  the  dorfal 
vertebrae ;  alfo  from  the  four  infe- 
rior falfe  ribs  near  their  cartilages. 

From  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
two  lowermoft  dorfal,  and  of  three 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
four  uppermoft  vertebrae  colli. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  liga- 
mentum  colli,  the  fpinous  procefs 
of  the  lowermoft  cervical  verte- 
bra, and  of  the  two  fuperior  dor- 
fal vertebrjB. 

From  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
four  or  five  uppermoft  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  of  the  lowermoft 
cervical  vertebra. 


S.  Complexus 

(p). 


9.  Tracheld-ma* 
ftoideus  (q). 


From  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
four  or  five  uppermoft  dorfal,  and 
of  the  fix  lowermoft  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe  proceflTes  of  the 
firft  dorfal  vertebra,  and  four  or 
five  of  the  lowermoft  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. 

From  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fe- 
cond  cervical  vertebra. 


M    Y. 

tn/ertiou. 
Into  the  bafis  of  the 
fcapula. 

Into  the  OS  humeri,  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the 
groove  for  lodging 
the  long  head  of  tlie 
biceps  mufcle. 

Into  the  lower  edges 
of  the  three  or  four 
lowermoft  ribs  near 
their  cartilages. 

Into  the  upper  angle 
of  the  fcapula.    , 

Into  the  »dy  jdi  and 
4th  ribs. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  two 
hrft  cervical  verte- 
br^,  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  ma- 
ftoid  procefs,  and  a 
ridge  on  the  os  occi- 
pitis. 

Into  the  OS  occipitis. 


Into  the  maftoid  pro- 
cefs. 


Into  the  08  occipitis. 


10.  Redus  capi- 
tis pofticus  ma« 
jor. 

XI.  Re^us  capi-    From  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  neck.   Into  the  os  occipitis. 
tis  pofticus  mi- 
nor. 

is.  Obliquus  fu-    From  the  tranfverfe  proceft  of  the    Into  the  os  occipitis. 
perior  capitis.         firft  cervical  vertebra. 

13.  Obliquus  in-    From  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fo-    Into    the    tranfverfe 
ferior  capitis.  cond  cervical  vertebra.  procefs  of  the  firtt 

cervical  vertebra. 


X4.  Sacro-lum- 
balis  (r). 


15.  LongiflTimus 
dorfi  (s). 

x6.  Spinalis  dor- 
fi. 


From  the  back  part  of  £he  os  fa-    Into  the  lower  edge 
crum,  fpine  of  the  ilium,  fpinous      of  each  rib. 
procefles,  and  roots  of  the  tranf- 
verfe procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins. 


The  iame  as  that  of  the  facro-lum-    Into  .  the    tranfverfe 
balis.  procefl!es  of  the  dor- 

fal vertebrae. 
From  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the    Into  the  fpinous  pro- 
uppennoft  lumbar  and  lowermoft      cefl*es  of  the  nine  fu- 
dorfal  vertebrae.  perior  dorfal  vcrte- 

br£. 


Part  ffi 

U/e. 

To  move  the  fcapula 
upwards  and  back- 
wards. 

To  draw  the  os  hu- 
meri downwards  & 
backwards,  and  to 
roll  it  upon  its  axis. 


To  draw  the  ribs  out- 
wards, downwards, 
and  backwards. 

To  move  the  fcapula 
forwards  and  up» 
wards. 

To  expand  the  tho- 
rax. 


To    move  the  head 
backwards. 


To    draw  the  head 
backwards. 


To    draw    the  head 
backwards. 


To  extend  the  head 
and  draw  it  back- 
wards. 

To  aflift  the  re^us 
major. 

To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  face  to- 
wards the  flioulder, 
and  to  move  the  firft 
vertebra  upon  the 
ft  cond. 

To  draw  the  ribs 
downwards,  move 
the  body  .upon  its 
axis,  afljft  in  ere*3- 
ing  the  trunk,  and 
turn  the  neck  back- 
wards, or  to  one  fitie. 

To  ftretch  th^  verte- 
brse  of  tiie  back,  Sc 
keep  the  triKik  ere<5t. 

To  extend  the  vcrte* 
br«. 


17- 


Semi 
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Name,                                     Origin*                                      Infertion.  V/e. 

17.  Soai-fpiDalis    ftotn  the  tranfvexfe  procefTes  of  the    Into  the  fpinous  pro-  To  extend  'the  fpine 

docE.                     7th,' 8th,  9th,  and  loth  vertebra      ceflesofthefourup-  obliquely         back- 

of  the  back.    '                                     permoft  dorial,  and  wards. 

lowermoft  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae. 

it  Midtifidas       From  the  os  facrum,  ilium,  oblique    Into  the  fpinous  pro-  To  extend  the  back 

^pBr{l).                 and  tranfverfe   procefTes    of  the      ceflbs  of  the  lumbar,  and  draw  it  back« 

lumbar  vertebrae,  tranfverfe  pro-      dorlal,  and  fix  of  the  wards,  or  to  one  fide* 
cefles  of  the  doifal,  and  four  of      cervical  vertebrae, 
the  cervical  vertebrae. 

19.  Semi-fpinalis    From  the  tranfverfe  procefTes  of  the    Into  the  fpinous  pro-  To  ftretch  the  neck 

oofii.                       fkvQ  or  fix  uppermoft  dorfal  verte-      cefTes  of  the  ad,  3d,  obliquely         back* 

brz.                                                  4th,   5tb,    and   6th  wards. 

cervical  vertebrae, 

sob  Scalenoa  (u).    From  the  tranfverfe  procefTes  of  the    Into  the  upper  and  To  move    the  neck 

five  inferior  cervical  vertebrae,             outer  part  of  the  firft  forwards,  or  to  one 

and  fecond  ribs.  fide. 

ir.  faAer-ipixiales    From  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the    Into  the  under  part  To  draw  the  fpinous 

(x^                           fpinous  procefTes  of  the  fix  inferior      of  each  of  the  fpi-  procefTes      towards 

cervical  vertebrae.                                nous  procefTes  of  the  each  other. 

vertebrae  above. 

%u  Inter-tranf-      From  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the    Into  the  under  part  To  draw  the  tranft- 

veriales  (y)*             tranfverfe  procefTes  of  the  verte-      of  each  of  the  tranf-  verfe    procefTes    to* 

brae.                                                    vcrfe  procefTes  of  the  wards  each  other. 

vertebrae  above. 

(110.)  Muscles  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  anterior  and  laterac 

PARTS    OP   the    spine. 

X.  Pfoas  parvus    From  the  fides  and  tranfverfe  pro-  Into  the  brim  of  the  To    bend   the   loin^ 

(z).                         cefTes  of  the  uppermoft  lumbar  pelvis,  at  the  junc-  forwards. 

vertebra,   and  fometimes  of  the  tion  of  the  os  pubis 

lowermofl  dorfal  vertebrae.  with  the  ilium. 

u  Pfiaas  magnus*    From  the  bodies  and  tranfverfe  pro-  Into  the  os  femoris^  a  To    bend  the  thigh 

cefTes  of  the  lafl  dorfal,  and  all  the  little  below  the  tro-  forwards. 

lumbar  ve^tebrse.  chanter  minor. 

>  ISacus  inter-    From  the  inner  lip,  hollow  part,  In  common  with  the  To  afTift   the    pfoas 
BBS.                        and  edge  of  the  OS  ilium.  pfoas  magnus.  magnus. 

4.  Qoadratus         From  the  poflerior  part  of  the  fpine    Into    the    tranfverfe    To  fupport  the  fpine^ 
ioaborum  \,a).       of  the  ilium.  procefTes  of  the  four      or  to  draw  it  to  oue 

uppermoft  lumbar  fide, 
vertebrae,  the  inferi- 
or edge  of  the  laft 
rib,  and  the  fide  of 
the  lowermoft  dorlal 
vertebra. 
|.  Coccygseus.       From  the  pofterior  and  inner  edge    Into  the  lower  par^    To  draw  the  os  coc« 

of  the  fpine  of  the  ifchium.  of  the  os  facrum,  Sc      cygis  forwards  and 

almoft    the    whole      inwards  (6}. 
length  of  the  os  coc- 
cygis  laterally. 

(six.)  Muscles  on  the  scapula  and  upper  part  of  the  os  humeri.  rf 

1.  Ddtoides  (^),    From  the  clavicle,  procefTus  aero-    Into  the  anterior  and    To  raife  the  arm* 

miou,  and  fpiue  of  the  icapula.  middle  part  of  the 

OS  humeri. 
L  Sopra-fpina*      From  the  bafis,  fpine,  and  upper    Into  a  large  tuberofi-    To  raife  the  arm. 
tos.  cofta  of  the  fcapula.  ty  at  the  head  of  the 

OS  humeri. 

>  lofra-fpinar'       Fhim  the  bafis  and  fpine  of  the  fca-    Into  the   upper  and    To  roll  the  os  hume- 
tB*-  pula.  middle  part  of  the      ri  outwards. 

tuberofity. 
4.  Teres  minor.    Fromtheinferiorcoftaof  thefcapu-    Into  the  lower  part    To  afTift  the  infra  fpl- 
(')•  la.  of  the  tuberofity.  natus. 

;.  Teres  major.     From  the  inferior  angle,  and  Inferi-    Into  the  ridge  at  the    To  aflift  in  the  rota- 

or  cofta  of  the  fcapula.  infide  of  the  groove      tory  motion  of  the 

formed  for  the  long      aim. 
head  of  the  biceps. 
Vou  n.  Part  I.  £  6.  Sul>- 
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6.  Subfc^pula* 
ris. 


7.  Coraco-bra- 
chialis  (r). 


-ANATOMY. 

Origin.  In/ertion. 

From  the  bafis,  fuperior  and  infc-    Into  the  upper  part 
rior  coftz  of  the  icapula.  of  a  fmall  taberofuy 

at  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri. 
From  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the    Into  the  middle  and 
fcapula.  inner  fide  of  the  os 

humeri. 

(ai2.)  Muscles  on  the  Os  Humeri. 


X.  Biceps  flexor 
cubiti. 


a.  Bracfaialis  in* 
ternus. 


3.  Triceps  ex- 
tcn(br  cubiti. 


X.  Supmator  lon<* 
gos. 

9.  Extenfor  car- 
pi radialis  lon- 
gus. 

3.  Extenfor  car- 
pi radialis  bre- 
▼is. 

4.  Extenfor  di- 
gitorum  com- 
manis. 

5.  Extenfor  mi- 
nimi digiti. 

6.  Extenfor  car- 
pi ulnaris. 

7.  Anconxns. 

8.  Flexor  carpi 
ulnins. 

9.  Palmaris  Ion- 
gus. 


10.  Flexor  carpi 
radialis. 

11.  Pronator  ra- 
dii teres. 


II.  Flexor  fubli- 
mis    perforatas 


By  two  heads,  one  from  the  cora- 
coid proccf^  and  the  other,  or 
long  head,  from  the  upper  and 
outer  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  icapula. 

From  the  os  humeri,  below,  and 
at  each  fide  of  the  tendon  of  the 
deltoid  ». 

By  three  heads ;  the  firft  from  the 
inferior  cofta  of  the  fcapula  ;  the 
fecond,  from  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  tlie  os  humeri ;  and  the 
third,  from  the  back  part  of  that 
bone. 

(113.)  MUSCLE»0N  TH 

From  the  outer  rid^re  and  anterior 
furface  of  the  os  humeri,  a  little 
above  its  outer  condyle. 

Immediately  below  the  origin  of 
the  fupinator  longus. 


Into  the  tuberofity 
at  the  end  of  the  ra- 
dius. 


Into  a  finall  tuberofi- 
ty at  the  fore  part 
of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cefs of  the  ulna.  • 

Into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  o- 
lecranon. 


Part  II. 

To  roll  the  arm  in- 
wards. 


To  roll  the  .irm  for- 
wards and  upwanU. 


To  bend    the   forc- 
arou 


To  aflift  in  bending 
the  fore  arm. 


To  extend  the  for.- 
arm. 


From  the  outer  and  lower  part  of 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  hume- 
ri, ami  the  upper  part  of  the  ra- 
dius. 

From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
humerL 

FVom  the  outer  condyle  of  the  09 

humeri. 
From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 

humeri. 

From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 

htimeri. 
From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
•  humeri,  and  anterior  edge  of  the 

olecranon  (g). 
From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 

humerL 


From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri. 

From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  coronoid  procefs  of 
the  ulna. 

From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  inner  edge  of  the  corono- 
id procefs  of  the  ulna,  and  upper 
and  anterior  (.art  of  the  radius. 


B  FORC-ARM. 

Into  the  radius  near 
its  ftyloid  procefs. 

Into  the  npper  part 
of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 

Into  the  back  part  of 
all  the  bones  of  the 
four  fingers. 

Into  the  bones  of  the 
little  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  fin- 
ger. 

Into  the  outer  edge  of 
the  ulna. 

Into  the  OS  pififorme. 


Into  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament^  and 
aponeurofis  palma- 
ris (h). 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore  fin- 
ger. 

Imo  the  anterior  and 
convex  edge  of  the 
radius,  near  its  mid- 
dle. 

Into  the  fecond  bone 
of  each  finger. 


To  aflift  in  tnmiog 
the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards. 

To  extend  the  wiift. 


To  aflift  the  extenfor 
longus. 

To  extend  the  fingers. 


To  extend  the  littk 

finger. 
To  aflift  in  extending 

the  wrift. 

To  extend  the  fore- 

arm. 
To  aflift  in  bending 

the  hand« 

To  bend  the  hand. 


To  bend  the  hand. 


To  roll  the  hand  in- 
wards. 


To  bencl  the  fcc^-^d 
joint  of  the  fingers. 


13.  Supinator 


Sect.  IT. 

A    N    A    T    O 

M    T. 
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W.W. 

Orixln. 

hfiriian. 

U>. 

ii.Scpinjiorra. 

From  the  outer  coiiilyle  of  the  os 

Into  the  anterior,  in- 

To roll    the   radius 

ditfttis. 

humeri,  and  poltfrior  Turface  and 

ner,  and  upper  part 

outwards. 

outer  edge  of  the  ulna. 

of  the  radius. 

U.     AWaflor 

From  the  middle  and  back  part  of 

By  two  tendons  into 

To   (Iretch   the   firft 

ptOrt     ion- 

the  ulna,  interolTrou  i  ligamtnt,  and 

the    OS    Irapey.ium, 

bone  of  the  thumb 

fa 

nuJiUB. 

and  firft  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

outwards. 

1.-  fitmror  mi. 

From  the  back  part  of  the  ulna,  and 

Into  the  convex  part 

To  extend  the  feeond 

wpolicit. 

iiitiTofTous  ligament  and  radius. 

of  thi;  fecond  bone 

bone  of  the  thumb 

of  the  thumb. 

obliquely  outwards. 

[{.Eamfor  ma- 

From the  hack  of  the  ulna  and  in- 

Into  the  third  and  lift 

To  ftreti;h  the  thumb 

jor  polids. 

terufll-ous  Jiganient. 

bone  of  the  thumb. 

obliquely         back- 

From  the  middle  of  the  ulna. 


t!.  Flcior  pro-  From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  Into  the  fore  part  of 

hnlDi  perto-  the  ulna,  and  interolfeoua  ligament,  the  laR  bone  of  each 
ran.  of  the  fingers. 

15.  FIcuir    XoB-  From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  Into  the  laft  joint  of 

joi  poUicis.  radius.  the  thumb, 

li  Piimaior  n-  From  the  inner  and  Ijjwer  part  of  Into  ^^  ridius,  op- 

dii  quadratui.  the  ulna.  polite  to  its  origin. 


To  extend  the  fore- 

To  bend  the  lafi  joint 
of  the  fiugers. 

To  bend  th'?  laft  joint 
of  the  thumb. 

To  roll  the  radius  in- 
wards, and  of  courfc 
to  alTifl  in  the  pro- 
nation of  the  band. 


CaT4.]  Muscles  oh  the  hand. 


I.  Lumbricaks    from  the  tendons  pf  the  perfbranf.    Into  the  teodotvs  of  To  bend  the  firft,  and 

I*)                                                                                the  eitenfor  dtgito-  to  extend  the  two 

rum  communis,  laft  Joints  of  the  (in- 
ge«(/l. 

t     Abdufior                                               tntemal    Into  the  outer  fide  of  To  move  the  thumb 

)term  pallid*.                                              phoides,      the  fec<ind  bone  of  from  the  fingers, 
the  abr      the  thumb,  near  its 

To  move  the  thumb 
inward;,  and  to  turn 
it  upon  its  r.xia. 

To  bend  the  fccond 
join!  of  the  thumb. 


<-  F>ior  brevis  internal    Into  the  ofla  fefamoi- 

potlicu.  um,and      dea,andrecondbone 

of  the  thumb. 

J-     AbduAor  :  of  the    Into  the  hafis  of  the 

P'^icit  ("econd  bone  of  the 

thumb. 
*-  AbdoAor  ii>-  irft  bone    Into  the  firft  bone  rf 

^^°^  the  OS      the  fore  finger  pof- 

tcriorly. 
;.P)Iiuti(brc-  igamejit,    Into  the  os  pififorme, 

^<>-  and  the  (kin  covering 

the  abdu^of  mini- 
mi digiti. 
I.AbduAormi-    From  the  internal  annular  ligament,    Into  the  Gde  of  the 
Bini  digiti.  and  0$  pififoriDe.  firft  bone  of  tlie  little 

finger. 

J.FU,™, — .    u .k.  „  ....jf^j^p  3„j  inter,    into  the  firft  bone  of 

'  lent.  the  little  finger. 

'*■  iforme  and  inter'    Into  the  metacarpal 

'  lent.  bone    of   the  little 

"'  the   metacarpal    Into  the  roots  of  t^e 

'  fingers. 


To  r 

To  movethe  fore  fin- 
ger towards  the 
thumb. 

To  contraA  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 


To  draw  the    little 
finger  from  the  reft. 

To   bend    the   little 

finger. 
To  more  that  bone 

towards  the  reft. 

To  extend  the  fingert 

and  movs  them  to- 
warils    the    thumb 
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Karnes-  Origin.  Infertion.  Vftm 

sa.  Intero&i  ex-    From  bctwccu  the  metacarpal  booet    Into  the  roots  of  the    To  eztcod    the  fin^ 
ternL  on  the  back  of  the  baiuL  fingers.  gers ;  bat  the  feft 

draws  the  nudd!« 
finger  inwards,  the 
iecood  draws  it  ont^ 
wards,  and  the  tfatrd 
draws  the  ring  fiiK 
ger  inwards. 

\f        (115.)    MUfCLES  AT  THE  BACK  PART  OF  THE  PELVIS,  AND  UPPER  PART  OF  THI  THIGH. 

S.  Glutaeiu  (n)    From  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  pofte-  Into  the  upper  part  To  extend  the  thigl^ 

maximus.              rior  (acroiichiatic  ligaments,  os  fa-  of  the  tinea  ofpera  of  and   draw    it   out'^ 

crum,  and  os  coccygis.  the  08  femoris.  wards. 

3.  Gluteus  me-    From  the  fpine  and  (iiperior  furface  Into  the  outer   and  To  draw  the  tbigfa 
dius.                     of  the  ilium.  back    part  of    the  outwards  and  a  Ut^ 

great  trochanter  of      tie  backwards,  and 
the  OS  femoris.  when  it  is  ben(k*d« 

to  roll  it. 

5.  Clutaensmi-    From  the  outer  furnace  of  the  ilium.    Into  the  upper  and  an-  To  aili  ft  the  former, 
nimus.                  and  the  border  of  its  great  niche.        tenor  part    of   the 

great  trochanter. 

4.  Pyriformis    From  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  ia-    Into  a  cavity  at  the  To  roll  the  thigh  ont^ 
(0).                       crum.                                                   root  of  the  trochan-      wards. 

ter  major. 

5.  Gemini  (^).      By  two  portions,  one  from  the  out-    Into  the  fame  cavity    To  roll  the  thigh  oot- 

cr  furface  of  the  fpine  of  the  if-  as  the  pyriformis.          wards,  and  likewifc 

cbiiim ;  the  other  from  th^tube-  to  confine  the  ten- 

rofity  of  the  ifchium  and  pofterior  don  of  the  obtura- 

iacro-ifchiatic  ligament.  tor    intemis,   wbro 

the  latter  is  in  adiotu 

6.  Obturatorin-    From  the  fuperior  half  of  the  inner  Into  the  fame  cavity    To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
temus.                  border  of  the  foramen  thyroideum.  with  the  former.            wards. 

^.QuadratuSv^)    From  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifebium.    Into  a  ridge  between    To  move  the  thigh 
femoris.  tlie  trochanter  ma-      outwards. 

jor  and   trochanter 
minor. 

(si6.)  Muscles  OH  TH%  THIGH (r). 

{.Biceps flexor.    By  two  heads ;  one  for  the  tubero-  Into  the  upper  and    To  bend  the  leg. 

fity  of  the  ifchium,  the  other  from      back  part  of  the  fi^ 

the  linea  afpera  near  the  infertion      bulaU}* 

of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

t.  Semi-tendi-    From  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium.  Into  the  upper  and  in-    To  bend  and  dra« 
nofus.  ner  part  of  the  tibia,      the  leg  inwards. 

3.  Semi -mem-    From  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium*  Into  the  upper  and    To  haul  the  leg. 
branofus,  back  part  of  the  head 

of  the  tibia. 

4.  Tenfor  vagi-    From  the  fuperior  and  anterior  f^U    Into  the  inner  fide  of    To  ftretch  the  A^ia. 
nac  femoris.  nous  procefs  of  the  ilium.  the  fafcia  lata,  which 

covers  the  outfide  of 
the  thigh. 

5.  Sartorios.        From  the  fuperior  and  anterior  fpi-    Into  the  upper  and  in-    To  bend  the  leg  in- 

nous  procefs  of  the  ilium.  ner  part  of  the  tibia,      wards  («). 

6.  Re^uB,  By  two  tendons  ^  one  from  the  an*    Into  the  upper  and    To  extend  the  kg* 

terior  and  inferior  fpinous  procefs      fore  part  of  the  ro« 
of  the  ilium  ;  the  other  from  the      tula, 
poflerior  edge  of  the  cotyloid  ca* 
^'ty. 

7.  Cracilif.  From  the  fore  part  of  the  ifchitmi    Into  the  upper  and  in-    To  bend  the  kg. 

and  pubis.  ner  part  of  the  tibia. 

S  Vaftusexter*    From  the  anterior  and  lower  part  To  the  upper  and  out-    To  extend  the  kg. 

nuf(jr).  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  the  cr  part  of  the  rotula. 

outer  tdi^t  of  the  linea  afpera. 

t^.  Vaflus  inter-    From  the  inner  t^'^^  of  the  linea  Into  the  upper  and  in-    To  extend  the  kg* 

OUS.  afpera,  beginning  between  the  fore  ner  part  of  the  ro- 

part  of  the  Of  femoi  is  and  the  root  tul  a, 
of  the  Icifer  trochaotcr. 

lo.Cnint''^ 


To  draw  the  thigh  in- 
wards, upwards,  and 
to  roll  it  a  little  out- 
wards. 
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fime»  Origin*  Infertion.  Vfe. 

la.  CnincusC^),    From  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  Into  the  upper  part    To  extent  the  leg. 

the  lefTer  trochanter.  of  the  rotula. 

II.  MioaUs.        From  the  anterior  edge  of  the  os  Into  the  upper  and    To  draw  the  thigh  in- 

pubisy  or  pedinisy  as  it  is  fome-      fore  part  of  the  linea      wards,  upwards,and 
times  called.  afpcra.  to  roll  it  a  little  out- 

wards. 

H.    AddoAor    From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  Near   the   middle 
Im^w  femo-      os  pubis.  and  back  of  the 

rsiiV  linea  afpera. 

;;.    Addudor    From  the  fore  part  of  the  ramus  of  Into  the  inner  and  wards,  upwards  and 

hrcftt    feme      the  os  pubis.  upper  part  of  the  ^       to  mlMt :.  1  Wm.f. 

m.  Imea  afpera. 

14.     A<i*iu<Sor    From  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  Into     the     whole 
ma^us  fcmo-      ramus  of  the  os  pubis.  length  of  the  linea 

ns.  afpera. 

i;i)bciiratorex-    From  part  of  the  obturator  liga-  Into  the  os  femoris^    To  move  the  thigh 
tfnys.                 jnent,  and  the  inner  half  of  the      near  the  root  of  the      outwards  in  an  ob- 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thy-      great  trochanter.  lique  dire^ion,  and 

roideum.  likewife  to  bend  and 

draw  it  inwards. 

(ax;.)  Muscles  on  the  leg. 

i.Ca&rocnemi-    By  two  heads ;  one  from  the  inner    By  a  great  round  ten-    To  extend  the -foot* 
w  (4«)  cxter-      condyle,  the  other  from  the  outer      don,  common  to  this 
no.  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  and    the  following 

mufcle. 
1  Gaftrocnemi-    By  two  heads ;  one  from  the  back    By  a  large  tendon  (the    To  extend  the  foot. 
u  (M)  inter-      part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  the      tendo  AcbiWts)  com- 
cflL  other  from  the  upper  and  back      mon  to  this  and  the 

part  of  the  tibia.  former  mufcle,  into 

the  lower  and  t>ack 
part  of  the  os  calcis. 
j.Kintarij(«),    From  the  upper  and  poftcrior  part    Into  the  infide  of  the    To  aflfift  in  extending 

of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  fe-      back  part  of  the  08      the  foot, 
jnoris.  calcis. 

^JopEteoiCi/).    From   the  outer  condyle  of  the    Into  the  upper  and    To  aflift  in  bending 
thigh.  inner  part  of  the  ti-      the  leg,  and  rolling 

bia.  it  inwards. 

/.Flrxorlongus    From  the  upper  and  inner  part  of    By  4  tendons,  which    To  bend  the  laft  joint 
(iicftonun  pe-      the  tibia.  after  pafling  through      of  the  toe. 

^  the  perforations  in 

thofe  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  brevis,are 
inferted  into  the  laft 
bone  of  all  the  toet^ 
except  the  great  toe. 
^  FWxor  km-    Fr^m  the  back  part,  and  a  little  be-    Into  the  iaft  bone  of    To  bend   the  great 

gttipoUidfpe-      low  the  head  of  the  fibula.  the  great  toe.  toe. 

dis. 

;.  TibiaHi  pof-    From  the  back  part  and  outer  edge  Into  the  inner  and  up-    To  move  the  foot  in- 

<^  of  the  tibia,  and  likewife  from  the  per  part  of  the  os  na-      wards. 

interofTeous  ligament  and  adjacent  viculare,  and  fide  of 

part  of  the  fibula.  the  os   cuneiforme 

medium. 

tPerooeatloD-    From  the  outer  fide  of  the  head  of  Into   the   metatarfal    To   move   the   foot 

ps*  the  tibia,  and  alfo  from  the  upper,  bone  of  the   great      outwards. 

anterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  pe^  toe. 
rene  or  fibula,  to  which  it  adheres 
^_                   for  a  confiderable  way  down. 

9-nnoeiiibre-    From  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  Into   the   metatarial    To  affift  the  laft  dc- 

^  fibula.  bone  of  the  little  toe.      fcribed  mufcle. 

io.£xtnforlon.    From  the  upper,  outer,  and  fore  By  four  tendons  into    To  extend  the  toes. 

?**  dig^orum      part  of  the  tibia,  interolfeous  liga-  the  firft  joint  of  the 
P^                ment,  and  inner  edge  of  the  fibula,      fmaller  toes. 

iiRroQcuster-    From  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  half  Into   the   metatarfal    To  bend  the  foot. 

™*»  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  inter-  bone  of  the  little  toe* 

ofleous  ligament. 

xi.TibiaHt 
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Name,  Origin,  Infirthn.  U/f, 

12.  Tibialis  anti-  From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  Into  the  oscuneifbr-    To  bend  the  fo<$t. 
cus.                      the  tibia.  me  internum. 

13.  Extenforpro-  From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  Into  the  convex  far-    To  extend  the  great 
prius   pollicis      the  tibia.  face  of  the  bones  of     toe. 

pedis.  the  great  toe. 

(218.)  Muscles  on  the  foot. 

i.Fxtenforbre-    From  the  upper  and  anterior  part    By  4  tendons,  one  of    To  extend  thctoet. 

vis  digitorum      of  the  os  calcis.  which  joins  the  ten- 

pcdis.  don  of  the  externus 

]oiigus  pollicis,  and 
the  other  three  the 
tendons  of  the  ex- 
tenfor  digitorum  lon- 
gus. 
».  Flexor    bre-    From  the  lower  part  of  the  oscalci?.    By  4  tendons,  which,    To  bend  the  fecon4 

vis  digitorum  after  aifording  a  paf-      joint  of  the  toes. 

pedis*  (age  to  thofe  of  the 

flexor  longMS,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  fc- 
cond  phalanx  of  each 
of  the  fmall  toes. 

3.Abdu(ftorpol-    From  the  inner  and  lower  part  of    Into  the  firjl  joint  of   To  move  the  great 

licis  pedis.  the  os  calcis.  the  great  toe.  toe  from  the  other 

toes. 

4.  Abdudlor  mi-    From  the  outer  tnberde  of  the  os    Into  the  outer  fide  of    To  draw  the  little  toe 
nimi  digiti.  calcis  the  root  of  the  metatarfal      the  hrlt  joint  of  the      outwards. 

bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  alfo  from      little  toe. 
the  aponeurofis  plantaris. 

5.  'Lurabricales    From  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  loo-  Into  the  tendinous  ex-    To  draw  the  toes  in- 
pedis.                   gus  digitorum  pedis.  panfion  at  the  upper      wards. 

part  of  the  toes. 

6.  Flexor  breffs*  From  the  inferior  and  anterior  part    By  two  tendons  into    To  bend  the  firft  joiDt 
pollicis  pedis.       of  the  os  calcis,  and  alio  from  the      the  firft  joint  of  the      of  the  great  toe. 

inferior  part  of  the  os  cunieforme      great  toe. 
externum. 
7.Addudtorpol-    From  near  the  roots  of  the  metatar-    Into  the  outer  osfefa^    To  draw  the    great 
Ucis  pedis.  fal  bones  of  the  id,  3d,  ^nd  4th      moideum«    or    firft      toe   nearcv   to    the 

toes.  jeint   of   the  great      reft,  and  alfo  tu  bend 

toe.  .  it. 

S.Tranfverfales    From  the  outer  and  imder  part  of    Into  the  inner  os  feia-    To  contrad  the  foat« 
pedis.  the  anterior  end  of  the  ipetatarlal      moideum,  and  ante- 

bone  of  the  little  toe.  rior  end  of  the  me- 

tatarfal bone  of  the 
great  toe. 
9.  Flexor  brevis    From  the  bafis  of  the  metatarfel    Into  the  firft  joint  of    To  bend  the  little  toe. 
minimi    digiti      bone  of  the  little  toe.  the  tittle  toe. 

pedis. 
10.  Interoflei  pe-    Situated    between   the  metatarial 
disintemi(j5^      bones. 
Interoflei  pedis 
extemi  Igg). 

(219.)  NOTES  referred  to  in  tbc  foregoing  TABLE, 

(a)  Thefe  are  three  fmall  flender  mufcles.  The  from  a  ftrong  fafcia  that  covers  the  mufcle,  and 

inferior  one  is  fometimes  wanting.  adheres  to  the  bone  round  the  whole  circumfe- 

(  b)  The  nofe  is  afie^ed  by  the  fibres  of  the  oc-  rence  of  its  origin.    When  we  remove  this  cover- 

cipito  frontalis,  and  by  feveral  mufcles  of  the  ing,  we  find  the  mufcle  of  a  femicircular  ihape, 

face ;  but  this  pair,  the  comprefTores,  is  the  only  with  its  radiated  fibres,  converging  and  fbiming  ^ 

one  that  is  proper  to  it.  ftrong  middle  tendon. 

(c)  This  mufcle  is  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  (e)  fo  called  from  its  ufe  in  chewi|ig»  its  deri* 

wholly,  formed  by  the  buccinator,  zygomatic!,  vation  being  futftra»ftmt,  mandueoy  to  eat. 

depreflbrrs,  and  other  mufcles  that  move  the  lips.  (f)  This  happens  when  the  mufcle  ads  fingl7tf 

Its  fibres  furround  the  mouth  like  a  ring.  When  both  jiftj  the  jaw  is  brought  horizontally 

(  0}  Some  of  its  fibres  likewife  have  their  origio  forwards. 

(<5) 
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(0)  This  broad  and  thin  mufcular  expanfion^  or  obliquus  internus.  This  ring  in  the  male  fub- 
which  is  fittiated  hninediately  under  the  comrnqn  jeA  affords  a  paflage  to  the  fpermatic  vefTels,  and 
tntegmeDU,  is  by  Window  named  mufiuius  cu"  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligameqt  of  the  uterus* 
taeas.  Galen  gave  it  the  name  of  vx»ro€fi»  fum^  (a)  From  the  anterior  and  upper  fpinous  procefs 
hfHetj^  mycjjfsj  ;  the  etymology  of  which  of  the  ilium,  this  miifcle  is  ftretched  tendinous  to 
ii  tim  r^Mw/MSy  diiatusiof  /m^  mufcuJus,  and  ui»t  the  os  pubis,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  by  fome 
firm.                                                           ^  Fallopitis'jf    and    by  others  Poupart'^    ligatrunt* 

fi)  This,  on  account  of  its  two  origins,  is  by  The  blood-veflels  pafs  under  it  to  the  thigh. 

Ateii  defcribed  as  two  diftinft  mufcles,  which  (b)  The  tendon  formed  by  the  upper  part  of 

kne^JUmo^maJoUms  and  cUido-mafioidet^s,  this  mufcle,  in  its  way  to  thelinea  alba,  is  divided 

(1)  As  this  mufde  does  not  always  arife  from  into  two  layers.    The  pofterior  layer  runs  under, 
Ibc  cancoid  procefs,  it  feems  to  have  been  im-  and  the  anterior  one  over,'  the  redus  mufcle. 
properijr  named  coraco-hyoidesf  by  Douglas  and  (c)  From  this  part  it  detaches  fome  fibres, 
Afixms.    Winflow  calls  it  omo-byoidem  on  ac-  which   extend  downwards  upon  the  fpermatio 
rjoot  of  its  general  origin  from  the  fcapula.  chord,  and  form  what  is  defcribed  as  the  cremaf- 

(c)  From  2»  and  ymrmt  (biventer)^  becaufe  it  ter  mufcle. 

bj  two  flelhy  bellies  with  a  middle  tendon.  This  (d)  The  fibres  of  the  reAus  are  generally  di- 

LTvk»  pafles  through  the  ftylo-hyoideus.  vided  by  three  tendinous  ipterfedioDS.    The  two 

(l)  b  fome   fu^jeds  we  meet  with  another  upper  thirds  of  this  mufcle  paflTmg  between  the 

r.dcle,  which,  from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  tendinous  layers  of  the  obliquus  intemus,  are  in- 

<\i^  ioiertion,  and  life  as  this,  has  been  named  clofed  as  it  were  in  a  iheath ;  but  at  its  lower 

fyk-hfodeuj  alur.  part  we  find  it  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pe- 

\n)  So  named  from  its  arifing  near  the  dentes  ritonxum,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tendon  of 

roobres  OmJUi),  and  its  being  inferted  into  the  os  the  tranfverfalis  palfmg  over  the  redus,  and  ad« 

lyoides.  hering  to  the  antecior  layer  of  the  obliquus  io' 

(1)  From  >«u«ir,  mentuifh  the  chin.  temus. 

{0)  From  «*€«,  cormuf  and  yXMvw,  Ikigyay  the  (e)  This  mufcle  is  fometimes  wanting. 

taopc  (f)  The  fibres  of  this  nsufcle  pafs  towards  the 

(f)  This  ma(cle  in  its  courfe  forms  a  round  axilla  in  a  folding  manner,  and  with  thoie  of  the 

\s3ioKi^  which,  after  paifing  over  a  kind  of  book  latiflimus  dorfi  form  the  arm-pit. 

tmed  by  the  inner  plate  <^  the  pterygoid  procefs  (g)  This  and  fome  other  mufcles  derive  their 

of  the  fpbenoid  booe,  expands  into  a  tendinous  name  oi  ferratus^  from  their  arifing  by  a  number 

=sanbnne.  of  tendinous  or  fleihy  digititions,  refembling  the 

(q)  The  few  fibres  that  ariie  from  the  Eufta-  teeth  of  a  few  (ferra). 

c^'in  tube  are  defcribed  as  a  difiindt  mufcle  by  (h)  For  a  defcription  of  the  diaphragm,  (ee 

.•kJOBs,  under  the  name  oi  falpingo^baryvgtau,.  Part  V.  Sed.  III.  &c. 

TLq  ferre  to  dilate  Uie  nK>uUi  of  the  tub*.  (i)  The  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe  of  the  inter- 
it;  This  mufcle,  and  the  palato-pharyngaeus,  nal  iutercoital«,  are  iimilar  to  thofe  of  the  extern 
rirwifc  ferve  to  dofe  the  paflage  into  the  fauces,  nal.    The  reader,  however,  will  be  pleafcd  to  ob- 
fii  to  carry  the  food  into  the  pharynx.                 .  ferve,  that  the  intercoftales  extemi,  occupy  the 

^$)  The  three  orders  of  fibm  here  mentioned,  fpaces  between  the  ribs  only  from  the  fpine  to 

vith  a  &w  others  derived  frt>m  the  tongue,  have  their  cartilages ;  there  being  from  thence  to  the 

?TTeQ  occafion  to  Douglas  to  deiicribe  them  as  ftemum,  only  a  thin  membrane,  which  is  fpread 

f.  or  diftio^  mufcles  under  the  names  of  cepbaU^  over  the  intercoftales  intemi ;  and  that  the  latter, 

P^iorjnginuf    myU^bafymgitust  ^rf-pbaryng^euSf  on  the  contrary,  extend  only  from  the  ftemum  to 

^  %lfjMyaryng4nun  the  angles  of  each  rib. 

t]  Douglas  makes  two  mufcles  of  this,  the  The  fibres  of  the  external  mufcles  run  oblique- 

^l^;^»arymg^eust  ixud/judffmthpbarymg^us*  ly  forwards ;  thofe  of  the  internal  obliquely  back- 

ic)  The  crico-pbfffyngactts  and  Uiyro-pharyn-  wards.    This  difference  in  the  direction  of  their 

P*iu  of  Douglas.  fibres  induced  Galea  to  fuppofe  that  they  were 

/i^)  When  either  this  or  the  preceding  muicle  intended  for  different  ufes;  that  the  external  in- 

vi\  with  its  fellow,  the  epiglottis  is  drawn  diredly  tercoftals,  for  inftance,  ferve  to  elevate,  and  the 

downwards  upon  the  glottis.  internal  ones  to  deprefs  the  ribs.     Fallopius  feems 

\t)  When  both  raufdes  aA,  the  neck  is  drawn  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ventured  to  difput^ 

^^^^  forwards.  the  truth  of  this  dodrine,  which  has  fince  been 

[t)  The  lioea  alba  is  that  tendinous  expanfion  revived  by  Boyle,  and  more  lately  ftill  by  Ham- 

vhich  reaches  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis  to  berger,  whoie  theoretical  arguments  on  this  fiib- 

^  OS  pubis.    It  is  formed  by  the  interlacement  jeft  have  been  clearly  refuted  by  the  experiments 

u  tk  tcudizioas  fibres  of  the  oblique, and  tranf-  of  Haller. 

^^rfe  muicles,  and  on  this  account  fome  anato-  (k)  Thefe  conf.ft  of  four,  and  fometimes  of 

^'fti  have   confidered  thefe  as  three  digaftric  five  diffind  mufeles  on  each  fide.    Vcfelius,  and 

'^^^fclcs.   ^                                .  after  him  DougI;i8  and  Albinu?,  confider  them  as 

(z)  A  little  above  the  pubis  the  tendinous  fi-  forming  a  fingle  raurdc,  whicli,  on  account  of  its 

^4  of  this  muicle  feparate  from  each  other,  fo  fhape,  tht-y  mm^  iri.in^r/arh.    VcilRyen,  Win- 

**  to  form  an  opening  called  the  ri«^  of  the  ob-  flow,  and  Hr.lkT,  more  pro])c*rly  delciibe  them  as 

"H^M  cxternus,  and  commonly,  though  impro-  fo  many  ftparare  ni'iiciv-'^,  uhich,  o.\  account  of 

piy,  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  there  their  origiu   a::d  i.illr:iv>n,  thty   nsime  Jferno^o/" 

*ag  no  foch  aperture  either  ia  the  tranfverfalis  talej. 
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(I)  So  named  by  Rlolanas*  from  r^^K»t  on  count  of  their  fituation  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 

account  of  its  quadrilateral  fliape.    Columbus  and  loins. 

others  give  it  the  name  of  nuu/iarisf  from  its  re-  (a)  So  called  from  its  fhape  which  is  that  of 

iemblance  to  a  monk's  hood.  an  irregular  fouare. 

(m)  The  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  unit-  (6)  Some  or  the  fibres  of  this  mufcle  are  united 

cd  with  thofe  of  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  with  thofe  of  the  levator  ani,  fo  that  it  affifts  in 

neck,  form  what  is  called  the  Hgamentum  colli,  doting  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 

(n)  This  mufcle  confifts  of  two  diftindt  portions,  (r)  So  named  from  its  fuppofcd  refemblaoce  to 

which  are  delcribed  as  feparate  mufcles  by  Albi-  the  Greek  a  reverfed. 

nus,  under  the  nanoes  ot  rbomboidius  minor  and  (d)  This  and  the  following  pair  are  called  terejt 

rbemhcidtus  major*  from  their  being  of  a  long  and  round  fhape. 

f  o)  According  to  fome  writers,  this  mufcle  has  {e)  This  mufcle  affords  a  paflage  to  the  mufcu- 

l^otten  its  name  mm  its  refemblance  to  the  fpleen ;  lo>cutaneous  nerve. 

others  derive  it  fnxsi  J^Umium  /^lint.  (/)  So  called  from  «/^>  cubitus, 

(p)  ^  named  on  account  of  its  complicated  \j()  Between  the  two  origins  of  this  mufcle  we 

ftrudure.  find  the  ulnar  nerve  going  to  the  fore-arm. 

(q)  So  named  from  its  origin  from  the  neck  (b)  The  aponeurofis  palmaris  is  a  tendinoui 

{t^X^O^)  aAd  its  infertlon  into  the  maAoid  pro-  membrane  that  extends  over  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

cds.  Some  anatomifts  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  prx>- 

(r)  Several  thin  fafciculi  of  flefhy  fibres  arife  du<5lion  of  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  but  without 

from  the  lower  ribs,  and  terminate  in  the  inner  fufficient  grounds ;  for  in  fome  fubjeds  we  find 

fide  of  this  mufcle.    Steno  names  them  mufcuii  ad  the  palmaris  longus  inferted  wholly  into  the  an^ 

Jmcro4umbalem  accejforii.    The  fkcro  lumbalis  like-  nular  ligament,  fo  as  to  be  perfcdly  diftind  from 

wife  fends  off*  a  flefhy  flip  fVx)m  its  upper  part,  this  aponeurofis ;  and  it  now  and  then  happenj 

which  by  Douglas  and  Albinus  is  defcribed  as  a  that  no  palmaris  longus  is  to  be  found,  whcxx:^ 

diflind  mufcle,  under  the  name  of  cervicalis  de^  this  expanfion  is  never  deficient. 

fcenderu.    Morgagni  has  very  properly  confidered  (i)  This  mufcle  is  named  pcrforatm^  on  accoonl 

it  as  a  part  of  the  facro-lumbalis.  of  tne  four  tendons  in  which  it  terminates,  bein^ 

(s)  At  the  upper  p.)rt  of  this  mufcle  a  broad  perforated  by  thofe  of  another  mufcle,  the  per^ 

thin  layer  of  flefhy  fibres  is  found  croffing,  and  forans. 

intimately  adhering  to  it.    This  portion,  which  is  i^k)  So  named  from  their  being  fhaped  fixne^ 

defcribed  by  Albinus,  under  the  name  of  iranf-  what  like  the  lumbricus  or  earth-worm. 

n^erfalis  eervtdi^  may  very  properly  be  considered  (/)  Faltopius  was  the  firft  who  remarked  the 

as  an  appendage  to  the  longifltmus  dorfi.    It  a-  two  oppofite  ufes  of  this  mufcle.    Their  extend- 

lifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  five  or  ing  power  is  owing  to  their  connedion  with  the 

fix  dorfal  vertebrae,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranf-  extenfor  communis. 

▼eriSs  procefTes  of  the  fix  inferior  cervical  verte-  (w)  The  third . interofTeus  intemus  (for  tberd 

brae.  By  means  of  this  appendage  the  longifltmus  are  four  of  the  externi  and  three  of  the  intcmi] 

dorfi  may  fenre  to  move  the  neck  to  one  fide,  or  differs  from  the  reft  in  drawing  the  middle  fingtq 

obliouely  backwards.  firom  the  thumb. 

(t^  Anatomiffs  in  general  have  unnecefTarily  in)  From  yXirrtf,  nates. 

multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine.    Albinus  has  U)  So  named  from  its  pear-like  fhape. 

the  merit  of  having  introduced  greater  fimplicity  \p)  The  two  portions  of  this  mufcle  having 

into  this  part  of  myology.    Under  the  name  of  bera  defcribed  as  two  diflind  mufcles  by  fome  ^ 

muHifides  fpuue^  he  has  very  properly  included  natomifts,  have  occafioned  it  to  be  named  j^mimt, 

thofe  portions  of  mufcular  flefn  intermixed  with  The  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  runs  be^ 

tendinous  fibres,  fituated  dofe  to  the  back  part  tween  thefe  two  portions. 

of  the  fpine,  and  which  are  defcnbed  by  Dou-  {q)  That  this  mufcle  is  not  of  the  fquare  fbapc, 

glas  under  the  names  of  tranfverfus  colU^  dorjif  ^  its  name  feems  to  indicate. 

Jumborum.  (r)  The  mufcles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  co- 

(u)  The  ancients  give  it  this  name  from  its  re-  vered  by  a  broad  tendinous  membrane  called yo,^ 

fembfance  to  an  irre^  alar  triangle  (w»mXn*H).    It  cia  lata,  that  furrouuds  them  in  the  manner  ut  4 

confifts  of  three  flefliy  portions.    The  anterior  fheath.    It  is  fer.t  ofl*  from  the  tendons  of  th'.! 

one  affords  a  paffage  to  the  axillary  artery,  and  glutaei  and  other  mufc]t»,  and  dipping  down  bc^ 

between  this  and  the  middle  portion  we  find  the  tween  the  mufcles  it  covers,  adheres  to  the  lio^sj 

nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremities.    The  mid-  afpera,  and  fjpreading  over  the  joint  of  the  kocr, 

die  is  iu  part  covered  by  the  polterior  portion,  gradually  difappears  on  the  leg.    It  is  thickeft  «.3 

which  is  the  longeft  and  thinneft  of  the  three.  the  infide  of  the  thi^h. 

(x)  In  the  generality  of  anatomical  books  we  (i)  The  tendon  of  this  mufcle  forms  the  cuict 

find  theie  mufcles  divided  into  inter-fpinalgs  cer-  bam-flring, 

nncijf  dor/Sf  and  lumbofumf  but  we  do  not  find  aay  (/)  So  named  on  account  of  its  origin,  which  1^ 

fuch  mufcles  either  m  the  loins  or  back.  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  three  injbes  long. 

(y)  Thefe  mufcles  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  (a)  Spige)ius  was  |hc  firft  who  gave  this  th'i 

neck  and  loins ;  what  have  been  defcribed  as  the  name  of  fartoriut^  or  the  taylor's  mufcle,  trooi  iti 

inter^ran^vcr/alcs  dorfi  being  rather  fmall  tendons  uf  •  in  CTofting  the  legs, 

than  mufcles.  (x)  1  he  vaftus  extcmus,   vaflus  intcriHis,  zs4 

Cx)  This  and  the  following  pair  of  mufcles  dc-  cruneus,  are  fo  intimately  connected  with  rx^''i 

rive  their  name  of  /i  uuj  hum  V'M,  lumbjs,  ou  oc-  other,  taat  fome  kuatomifts  have  been  tad«crd  t  i 
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'*■    4-  Valtus  CXtcrniiB.     j.  Siirtortu*.     «.  I'eitiitrul. 

^'■■"-     7.  Gaftrocnemiun.     S.  S«l»-u«.     9.  "liUialil  niill- 

''•    cUs.     IP.    Kxtenforts  digitoriim.    11.  Gluticu*. 

II.   Dici'ps   ftmuris.     i,,i.   Si^ttiitriidlnofiii.     14. 

■''*'     St;niimembr.itM)fii(.     15.  n.iflrocnviniii*. 

'    ■*■        Arteries  o/ibrVfrm  rxTHkMirr.     1.  TTip 

'rihl    '"'^"■3'  artery,     t    Cubitalii  fuperior.     ,1,  Culii- 

^        talia  inferior,  which  ends   in   the  hand   and  tli« 

fingers,  and  cuminiinicatM  with  the  cubitalii  fii- 

*  .'"     pi-rior,  under  tht-  mufclej  of  (he  thumb.     4.  The 
^^'"'     place  where  the  cubitalii  media  ii  jjiven  oir. 
Vfn-    Pig.    i.     Rtprefinii   ibe   lecoND   lavir  ^  tb* 
OTta  MVSCLBI  en  tbe  BACK  P4RT  f/lbe  BUDV. 
Ij^j"         Head  end  "FCK.    a,  Tempijraliit  it*  trndon 
.  VT     i»  fan  p.if!ing  beiuw  the  /y^uma.    t,  Mallt.-t<'r, 

I,  Splenitis  capitis  ct  colli.  iS,  I'oniiin  (>f  the  com- 

,  i'    pletukf.  Levator fcapulx, feu mufcului patientiz. 

I*™-        Tru»>.    «,    Khumbiiid..   truyn.     I,   Khom. 

?"    boide*  minor;  and  imiDe(li;it>-ly  ;ibovc  it  the  up* 

'"*    per  edge  of  the  iVmtus  pJilhtui  fu|«Ti(iT  is  Sem, 

e.  The  fi-n-atui  piillicui  Jupciiormillit  ri^'lit  fidi? 
r  d,  Scrratus  poll^tiit  interior.  ?,  I'ar!  of  the  fpi. 
Ij'''  n:i:iiJorli.  /,  I'irt  i,f  If.e  lonxfl.mui  doifi.  g, 
'^J-     Part  ofthetc-roIui.LjIi..    i.  .•vrrat.i.  n,=,;'n.,., 

f.  The  brtuil  trtidon,  Iry  wh-^.h  ihi-latiHimiud'ir- 
ft  b(vir.s,  a.nd  fri/^i  w.'  nh  t!  e  Xr^.A-iu  of  tlir  W. 
latuipon.C'ii  iniiTicr  it  ir,i  :.Jt»l»ie.  i,  P»rl  t/f 
thr  ohiijiii^j  mttm'^i  afi>-.,';'-r.»  aUJtrrniKs,  /, 
The  I'p.  ir.rcr  ani,  f.>  il  fv  l',e  p"nr.t  lA  Wv  c/jc- 
CT?ii ;  at  ir.e  h4e  o«  wnxh  tr^r  ii/tu-yi-jrus  "«* 
a  podioa  of  I'.e  i^..<:ur  trii  ii^.  ir-ru,  ^A  hiwrt 
do-fD,  utfj'.rjictoi,  [jjrt  w  !».«  trj[<*^ij.,>  jmid. 

*,  liSn-fpitafj,    /,  TtTci  rT..:jM.    d,  'I -unlit* 
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40                                 ANATOMY.  Part  n. 

(1)  So  named  by  Rlolanns*  from  r^mt^m,  on  count  of  their  fituation  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 

account  of  its  quadrilateral  fliape.    Columbus  and  loins. 

others  give  it  the  name  of  cueu/iarist  from  its  re-  (a)  So  called  from  its  fhape  which  is  that  of 

iemblance  to  a  monk's  hood.  an  irregular  fouare. 

(m)  The  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  unit*  (6)  Some  or  the  fibres  of  this  mufcle  are  united 

cd  with  thofe  of  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  with  thofe  of  the  levator  ani,  fo  that  it  affifts  ia 

neck,  form  what  is  called  the  Ugamentum  eoUL  clofing  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 

(n)  This  mufcle  confifts  of  two  diftindt  portions,  (r)  So  named  from  its  fuppofed  reiepiblancc  to 

which  are  defcribed  as  (eparate  mufcles  by  Albi-  the  Greek  a  reverfed. 

nus,  under  the  names  of  rbomboideus  minor  and  (</)  This  and  the  following  pair  are  called  tens, 

rhomhoiJeus  major,  from  their  being  of  a  long  and  round  fhape. 

f  o)  According  to  fome  writers,  this  mufcle  has  (e)  This  mufcle  afibrds  a  pafTage  to  the  mu(c\i- 

gpitcQ  its  name  rrom  its  refemblance  to  the  fpleen ;  lo>cutaneous  nerve, 

others  derive  it  from/pUnium  /pimt.  if)  So  called  from  W««^  cuhitus. 

(p)  Sa  named  on  account  of  its  complicated  Q()  Between  the  two  origins  of  this  mufcle  we 

ftrudure.  find  the  ulnar  nerve  going  to  the  fore-arm. 

(q)  So  named  from  its  origin  from  the  neck  (b)  The  aponeurufis  palmaris  is  a  tendinous 

(rfmixnin)  and  its  infertion  into  the  maAoid  pro-  membrane  that  extends  over  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

cds.  Some  anatomiits  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  pro- 

(r)  Several  thin  fafciculi  of  flefhy  fibres  arife  dudion  of  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  but  without 

from  the  lower  ribs,  and  terminate  in  the  inner  fufficient  grounds ;  for  in  fome  fubje<ft8  we  find 

fide  of  this  mufcle.    Steno  names  them  mufeuli  ad  the  palmaris  longus  inferted  wholly  into  the  an- 

Jaero4umhalem  accejforu*    The  fkcro  lumbalis  like-  nular  ligament,  fo  as  to  be  perfe^ly  diftind  from 

wife  fends  off*  a  fiefhy  (lip  fVx)m  its  upper  part,  this  aponeurofis ;  and  it  now  and  then  happens 

which  by  Douglas  and  Albinus  is  defcribed  as  a  that  no  palmaris  longus  is  to  be  found,  wbertu 

diflind  mufcle,  under  the  name  of  cervkalts  de-  this  expanfion  is  never  deficient. 

fcendetu.    Morgagni  has  very  properly  confidered  (V\  This  mufcle  is  named  perforattu^  on  account 

it  as  a  part  of  the  facro-lumbalis.  of  the  four  tendons  in  which  it  terminates,  being 

(s)  At  the  upper  p.)rt  of  this  mufcle  a  broad  perforated  by  thofe  of  another  mufcle,  the  per- 

thin  layer  of  flefhy  fibres  is  found  croffing,  and  lorans. 

intimately  adhering  to  it.    This  portion,  which  is  i^k)  So  named  from  their  being  fhaped  fome- 

defcribed  by  Albinus,  under  the  name  of  iraHf'  what  like  the  lumbricus  or  earth-worm. 

nurfaUs  cervieisf  may  very  properly  be  conA<l<^red  (/)  Fallopius  was  the  firfl  who  remarked  the 

as  an  appendage  to  the  longiflTimus  dorfi.    It  a-  two  oppofite  uftrs  of  this  mufcle.    Their  extend* 

rifes  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  five  or  ing  power  is  owing  to  their  connexion  with  the 

fix  dorial  vertebrae,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranf-  extenfor  communis. 

▼erfc  procefTes  of  the  fix  inferior  cervical  verte-  (w)  The  third .  interofTeus  intemus  (for  there 

brae.  By  means  of  this  appendage  the  longiflimus  are  four  of  the  extemi  and  three  of  the  intemi) 

dorfi  may  ferve  to  move  the  neck  to  one  fide,  or  differs  from  the  reft  in  drawing  the  middle  finser 

obliquely  backwards.  firom  the  thumb. 

(t)  Anatomifts  in  general  have  unnecefTarily  (m)  From  yXttr^,  nates* 

multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine.    Albinus  has  (o)  So  named  from  its  pear-like  fhape. 

the  merit  of  having  introduced  greater  fimpUcity  \p)  The  two  portions  of  this  mufcle  having 

into  this  part  of  myology.    Under  the  name  of  bera  defcribed  as  two  diflin^t  mufcles  by  fome  a* 

miUtifidei  fpuuct  he  has  very  properly  included  natomifts,  have  occafioned  it  to  be  named  gemim, 

thofe  portions  of  mufcular  flefn  intermixed  with  The  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  runs  be- 

tendinous  fibres,  fituated  clofe  to  the  back  part  tween  thefe  two  portions. 

of  the  fpine,  and  which  are  defcribed  by  Dou-  {q)  That  this  mufcle  is  not  of  the  fquare  fhape, 

glas  under  the  names  of  tranfverfut  coiiif  dorfif  ^  its  name  feems  to  indicate. 

iumborum.  (r)  The  mufcles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  co- 

(u )  The  ancients  give  it  this  name  from  its  re-  vered  by  a  broad  tendinous  membrane  called /ry- 
fembiance  to  an  irre^^^^  triangle  (rMiXnM^).  It  cia  iata,  that  furruuuds  tUcm  in  the  manner  of  a 
confifls  of  three  flefhy  portions.  The  anterior  fheath.  It  is  fcr.t  off*  from  the  tendons  of  the 
one  affords  a  pafTage  to  the  axiilary  artery,  and  glutaei  and  other  mufclt»,  and  dipping  down  be- 
between  this  and  the  middle  portion  we  find  the  tween  the  mufcles  it  covers,  adheres  to  the  Itnta 
nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  mid-  afpera,  and  fjpreading  u\er  the  joint  of  the  koee, 
die  is  iu  part  covered  by  the  posterior  portion,  gradually  dif!ippears  on  the  leg.  It  is  tbickeft  on 
which  is  the  loagefl  and  thinneff  of  the  three.  the  infide  of  the  thieh. 

(x)  In  the  generality  of  anatomical  books  we  (i)  The  tendon  ol  this  mufcle  forms  the  ewter 

find  theie  mufcles  divided  into  inter-fpinalgs  eer*  bam-ftrmg, 

^ndit  dor/Sf  and  lumborum^  but  we  do  not  find  any  (/)  So  named  on  account  of  its  origin,  which  is 

fuch  mufcles  either  in  the  loins  or  back.  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  three  mjbes  long. 

(y)  Thefe  mufcles  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  (u)  Spige'ius  was  |hc  firfl  wlio  gave  this  the 

neck  and  loins ;  what  have  been  defcribed  as  the  name  of  /itrtoriuif  or  the  taylor's  mufcle,  from  its 

inter^ram^ver/a/es  dorfi  being  rather  fmall  tendons  uf'  in  erofiing  the  legs, 

than  mufcles.  (v)  T  ho  valtus  exlernus,  vaflus  intemus,  im 

Cz)  This  and  the  following  pair  of  mufcles  dc-  crurxus,  are  fo  intimately  conntrCied  with  eac.i 

rive  their  name  of  *i^us  tr^m  V'***  lumbus,  ou  ac-  other,  that  fome  ac^citomifls  have  been  induced  to 

coufi*i-*f 
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coiifider  them -»  ^trkepSf  or  fingle  mufcle  with  (rr)  This  mufcle  has  gotten  the  name  of  plart^ 

three  beads.  taris^  from  its  being  fuppofed  to  furnilh  the  apo- 

(j)  Under  tjie  crurxus   we   ibmetimes  meet  neuroiis  that  covers  the  lole  of  the  toot ;  but  it 

w^  two  (mall  mufclesy   to  which  Albinus  has  does  not  in  the  leafl  contribute  to  the  formation 

givai  the  name  fuhcrur^ti.    They  terminate   on  of  that  tendinous  expanfion. 

fad  fide  of  the  rotula,  and  prevent  the  c;(prular  (dd)  So  called  on  account  of  its6tuation  at  the 

liganctt  from  being  pinched.      Wheii  tftcy  are  h^m  {popUs), 

ynmt%t  which  is  very  often  the  cafe,  foihe  of  the  {^c)  Tl  is  mufcle,  about  the  middle  of  the  foot, 

i\mi  the  curraeus  are  fodnd  adhering  to  the  imites  with  a  flefhy  mafs,  which,  from  its  havinjj 

opTida.  firft  been  defcribcd  by  Sylvius,  id  ufualiy  called 

t)  This  and  the  two  fciJlbwiog  mufcles  hav^  nioffa  camea  J ACOhi  Sylvii. 

kn  nfaally,  but  impropt:rIy,  confidered  as  form-  {J/")  The  interolTei  intcmi  are  three  in  number ; 

la?  a  fingle  mufcle  whh  three  heads,  and  on  that  their  ufe  is  to  draw  the  Imalier  toes  towaros  the 

iccouDt  named  trUcpjftmorh,  great  toe. 

(«fti)r«7M«ni,tt<«,ycfrtf,  the  calf  of  the  leg.  (gg)  The  interoHci  extemi  are  four  in  num*. 

< W)  This  mufcle  is  by  fome  anatomifts  named  ber ;  the  firft  feiTcs  to  move  the  fore  toe  towards 

Aww,  OQ  account  erf  itd  being  fiiaped  like  the  folc  the  great  to  toe ;  the  reft  move  the  toes  outwards. 

^.  All  tiic  intcfotici  aifift  in  extending  the  toes. 

EXPLANATION^  OF  PLATES  Vl,  VII,  and  VIII. 

(ito.)  FARTHER  EXPLANATION  OF  cnbiti.    4.  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.    5.  Thefecla  ' 

PLATE  VI.  tciiilinola  of  the  bicep^i  mufcle.    6.  Sujpinator  ra' 

Fio   »     Muscles  fl/'/fc  HEAR    vacs    nkcic  **"   '""e"«-     7-    I'cxor  carpi   radialis.    8.   Bra- 

ic    ./kufculus  fronilt    a    Tcmp";iis.    ":  '='^'^"\  'T"""'-    "   ^T'r'  "'P'  "ff'' 

CWularis.    ,.  The  parotid  glknU,  with  its  dua.  l°-  ^J^T^'jrT^VftTr^Z;  «^'r,l'J''"^' 

^y  L ,  rr    *Z         u  fv    i.       •     *              »*  a  •  lOT  carpi  ulnaris.     la.  Hexor  carpi  ulnans.     it, 

»hKhp^ir«,throu^.h  the  buccinator.    5-  Mafto..  ^ncon-^us.     14.   Extenfor  pullicis  primtt..    ,5. 

S,^nL    '^^°Tri"'\^- i^v  "*"'■'•'''"'  *^"P-^*  Extenfor  pollicis  fecundus.    *^             *^                      . 

r^wX  .\-*"  ^  *'"°'  "''•"""'"  ^°TT'-  MUSCLES  cfti>.  LowiR  EXTREMjTV.  I.  Mem- 

;^,7n       /?"?■!- ■?"•""•■     '°- Sph'-x-'^e*-  branofus.    a.Reitusfcmoris.  3.  Vadus  intemug. 

i^J,,'  ^'P''-'^"''^"  '"'^^•'?V"''  P~P""'-     '«•  4.  Vaftus  cxtcrnus.    5-  Sartorius.    6.  Peitinarus. 

k"S^          'IV  n'T'*    ''°"1'"V    '*-.^°'""'°-  ^  Gaftrocnemius.    8.  Soteu».    9.  Tibialis  anti- 

ki«i:      ^i    n^r^7''    '«•  T'-aP'^^'"''-    17.  ct28.    10.   Extenforcs  digitorum.' „.   Glutarus. 

1^    .8.  Deltoides.  ,,_   ^.          f^^^^^^    J    Semitendinofus,     14. 

rf/L;."*,..           ^^'^    *'"*''^*^*f.*'r''''"  Seniimembn.nofi.8.    i^Gaftrocnemius. 
tilI^.Z^:c  'J^^^*-    '•P*'"''^^    3.  Arteries  o//Ar,u|.rEREXTRErf.Tr.     i.  The 
^puiausfcapula:   4jeresmnjor..5.Rhom.  humeral  artery    1   Cubttalis  fuperior.    3.  Cubi- 
»*«.  ^.  I^liffimos  dorfi.    7.  Glutxi.    8.0b.  talis  inferior,  which  ends  in  the  band  and  the 
^nuj  ddcendens  abdominis. 


T^'rigbt  auricle  of  the  heart.    6.  The  right  ven-  Fig.    t.    Repreftnts  the  second   layer  of  the 
tnde-   7.  Part  of  the  left  ventricle.    8.  Aorta  Mosetss  on  tbt  back  part  of  the  Boor. 

|iaiden»^  9.Arteriapulmonsli».    •"•Jheright        Head  W  NECK.    «,  Temporalis j  it.  tendon 

t-'pm  bW-veflels,    , ..  The  left  lobe  of  the       g  ,^»;„g  ^^^^^  ^  ^„„i,  ^'porUon  of  the  com- 

T^J^J'"' '*'?'"I^-    "•  J£^''Tu,'f  pletu8.,,Levatorfcapolx.feumufculu»patientix. 

T^hj^tumrolundum.    .j.Thegall-blad-  J' Trunk.    «,   Rhomboides  major.    TRhom- 

t^.,tl^  f  H°     '  ''?rWi'^  \^ft'"^'  '^.'  boW"  «"««'=  »"«» immediately  above  it  the  up- 

ThVfoWn  *'  mteamcs.   18.  p^,  ^^^^  „f  the  ferratus  pofticis  foperior  is  fe«S3 

t.J^*    *^  *  .1  .  ^,  The  ferratus  pofticus  fuperior  on  the  rieht  fide 

flO.  6.     ^  VIEW  0/^ /5^  POSTERIOR    ABDOMI-  j    «.».■,.,..  ,^»io,..  ...lU.-:,.,  D,.*  «f  tl,-  r..- 

•u  VISCERA.     ..  the  under  fide  of  the  liver.  '^'^^^^^J^^^ZT^J\J:-^^..fAh  * 

»•  Ligamertum  rotundum.    3.  The  gall-bladder.  S.*^*  ^^'l'''  jC'  ^f.fj^ff/    a^5^m!.  ™L  *' 

1  Tk*  ^.^ -  T^i     r  1  ^    'T'u    i.:j  r^xX.  ot  the  lacroIumlMii^.    i&,  5erratus  magnus. 

-t    ,  "^iT^  %.  ^'^^  *   ?  tr      '•  ^''%'"''-  ».  The  broad  tendon,  by  which  thelatiffimusdor- 

Z^.  ':  -S^  *'^^,'^*^'-  .  '•  Vena  cava  afcen-  g  begins,  and  from  which  the  tendon  of  the  fer- 

fD**   9.  The  emulgent  vem.     lo.  A  probe  un-  ^^♦„f  „^a:/.s,o  ;«^..»:r...  ;^  ;«r..«^^»j^      x    n^-i.  ^i? 

^  the  fpmnatic  veffels  and  the  arteria  mefente-  f^*""  P?^*^"'  .'"^'^^'^  is  mfcparaWe.    i,  Part  of 

r^'wJiSl^  ^ !»   Ytiici^aiiuviif^  ciiciia  un^i%riicv  ^j^^  oblmuus  mtemus  afcendens  abdommis.     /, 

"^mtenor,  and  over  the  ureters,     ii.  The  ure-  rru^  Cr^uL/^^  o„;    a^^A  «•«  ♦!,-.  ^«:«*  ^  •u-  ^^ 

I".,  n.  The  iliac  veflels.    .3.  The  reftum  in-  J.^l/f^e  Me  <J  which  t^^^^^^ 

••A^-n.    .4.TbebladdeEofurine.  a^^^^io^^f  tSe  le^Stralli  a«  te.^^^^ 

(»..)  EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VIL  ^^JeT^^ V^ArM'^^i^rsJjS^gifi^ 

Mo8CLiso//i6<.  UPPER  EXTREMITY.    1.  Muf-  ^,  Infra-fpinatus.    r.  Teres  minor.    ^,  Teres nuir 

^i^delUMdet.    %,  Pedoralis.    3.  Biceps  flexor  jor.  /»  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  jS  its  head  eall* 

Voi.  U.  Part  II.  F  <4 
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cd  longufl.  r«  The  brerii.  bf  A  fmall  portion  Cf  Serratut  magnus.  J,  Redas  abdcminit,  di- 
of  the  third  Eead»  named  Brachulis  Externus.  f*  vided  into  (everal  fleiby  portions  by  i's  ttudiooot 
The  tendon  of  triCeps,  infcrted  iuto  the  olccra*  interfedtions.  r,  Pyraraidalis.  /,  Obliquus  aiceo- 
noa.  Af  Part  of  the  brachi^lts  interntw.  And  /,  dens  intemus.  r,  Spermatic  cord,  with  the  ori- 
concus,  which  feems  to  be  continued  from  that  gin  of  the  cremafter  mufcle. 
|>ait  of  the  brachalias  externus  immediately  above  Superior,  extremity,  h.  Biceps  flexor  co- 
it.  ffh  Exteafor  carpi  radialis  longior ;  and  be-  biti.  ^  Short  head  of  the  biceps.  Beneath  the 
Death  it  the  brevior ;  both  are  feen  at  the  wrift»  upper  part  of  it,  a  portion  of  the  coraco4)rachiaHi. 
inCerted  into  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fore  and  Beneath  the  under  part,  a  portion  of  the  brachialii 
middle  fingers,  n.  Flexor  caxpi  ulnaris.  «,  Part  on  intemus.  r.  Long  head  of  Uie  biceps.  At  the  brn4- 
the  fupinator  radii  brevis.  0,  Extenfor  oflTis  me-  ing  of  the  arm,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
tacarpi  poUicis  manus.  f,  Extenfor  priroi  inter-  place  where  the  tendinous  aponeuroTis  was  cut 
©odii  pollicts  nunus.  r,  Extenfor  fecundi  inter-  from  it,  are  leen.  1/,  Extenfor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
nodii  poUicis  manus.  j.  Indicator,  inferted  into  Beneath  it  a  portion  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis 
the  root  of  the  firft  joiat  of  the  fore  finger  /,  One  brevior.  r.  Flexor  fublimis  perforatus.  /,  Infer- 
of  the  three  external  interoflei  manus.  The  other  tion  of  the  extenfor  carpi  uluaris.  jf ,  Extoifort 
two  are  diftindly  feen  without  letters.  «,  One  of  of  the  thumb,  h,  Opponens  pollicis.  0>n  tiie 
the  tendons  of  the  extenfors  of  the  fingers  cut ;  infide  of  it,  is  a  portion  of  the  flexor  pollicis  bre« 
and  the  fame  is  feen  in  each  of  the  other  three  vis.  i,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  lorgus  pollicis  ma- 
fingers,  joining  with  the  tendons  and  aponeurofes  nus,  after  pafling  through  the  flexor  brevis  pollictt 
of  the  interoflei  and  lumbricaleSy  and  fpread  upon  manus*  kf  Abdudor  minimi  digiti  manus.  /,  Fla* 
the  back  of  the  fingers.  or  parvus  minimi  digiti  manus.    Mf,  Ligamentum 

On  the  right  hand,  part  of  the  flexors  of  the  carpi  annulare, 

fingers,  the  abdudor  pollicis,  and  minimi  digiti,  Intfrior   extremity.    «,  Iliacus  intenras. 

are  feen.                                                           ^  Between  a  and  ^,  part  of  the  pfoas  magnus.   ^ 

Inferior,  extremity,     a.  Gluteus  mcdius.  Pedinalis.    r,  Triceps  loogus.    tU  Gracifts.   f, 

^,  Pyriformis.    c.  The  two  mufcles  called  Geini-  KeAus  cruris,  cut  off  near  its  origin.  /,  Tendoa 

tiif  between  which  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  of  the  red  us  cruris  cut  off  above  ^e  patella,  fitxn 

intemus  paflcs  over  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchi-  which  a  Itrong  tendon  is  lent  to  be  inferted  ioto 

urn :  and  its  flelhy  belly  is  feen  within  the  pelvis,  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.    ^,  Portion  of  the  glu- 

partly  covered  by  the  coccygacus  and  levator  ani.  teus  medius.    On  the  ipfide  pf  it,  is  part  of  the 

^,  Quadfatus  femoris.    ^.  Vaftus  externus.   /,/,  gluteus  minimus.    A,  Vaftus  intcmnn.  h  Vaftitf 

Parts  of  the  triceps  magnus.    ;^,  Long  head  of  the  externus.  i,  Crureus.    /,  Infertion  of  <he  biceps 

triceps  flexor  cruris;  and  beneath  it  part  of  the  flexor  cruris  into  the  fibula,    m,  Tendons  of  the 

ihort  head  is  feen.    bt  Semitendinofus,  and  be-  gracilis  and  femitendinofus  inferted  into  the  ti- 

oeatfa  it  parts  of  the  (emimembranofus  are  feen  on  bia.    ir,  Soleus.    c,  Peroneus  longus.  pf  Exteo* 

each  fide  of  it.    i,  Gracilis,    if ,  A  imali  portion  of  for  longus  digitorum,  with  the  peroneus  teitiui 

tl^  vaftus  intemus.    /.  Popliteus.    m.  The  flefhy  on  the  outfide,  and  extenfor  pollic's  proprius  on 

belly  of  the  plantaris;  and  its  long  flender  tendoi;i  the  infide.     y,  Soleus.   r.  Flexor  longus  digili> 

it  feen  pafling  over  the  infide  of  the  foleus.    ir,  So-  rum .  /,  Tendons  of  the  tibialis  poft icus  and  flex» 

leus.    Of  The  place  where  the  tendon  of  the  gc-  or  longus  digitorum  pedis,    tf  Flexor  brevis  digi^ 

mdlus  was  cut  oSi  but  the  flefh  of  the  (bleus  runs  torum  pedis. 

further  down.    ^  Tendo  achiUis,  with  the  plan-  p            Muscles  ^»J  tendons  of  ih^  ihuli 

taris.    f,  PeronSs  longus,  paffing  at  the  outer  **'''  ^'              If  Z  J. 11           ^ 

ancle  to  the  fole  of  the  foot )  beneath  it,  the  pe-  'J  "^  "^"°" 

roneus  brevis  to  the  root  of  the  metatarial  bone  i.  Mufculus  abdu^or  pollicis.     a.  Abdodor 

of  the  little  toe;  afid  between  it  and  the  tendo  pollicis.      3.  Flexor  brevia.     b.  Quadratus,  or 

achiUis,  a  portion  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  paln\aris  brevis.      The  ftrong  ligament  of  the 

pedis,    r.  Tendons  of  the  extenfor  longus  digit o-  c  jrpus,  that  hinds  down  the  tendons  of  the  flexort 

mm  pedis,  with  the  peroneus  tertius;  and  be*-  of  the  fingers.    6  Abductor  minimi  digiti.    ?•  A 

Death  thele,  the  extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis*  probe  thruft  under  the  tendons  of  the  perforatus. 

/,  Flexor  Iwrcvis  minimi  digiti  pedis*  8.  A  probe  under  thofe  of  the  perforans.  6,  Lum- 

•.            «,..!.    ,^^^^^  .*vc.  ../•-..-  bricales.     10.  Perforatus.    11.  Flexor  carpi  radi- 

Fic.  a.  Rrpre/ents  tbe  "c^jiD  ^^^  ^/ ^^J  alis.    II.  Flexor  carpi  uhiaris. 

CLES,  on  tbt  AWTEaiot.  pait  of  tbe  whole  *^ 

boot.  F*c.  4.  Muscles  and  TEi«tx>NS  of  tbe  roti 

f       .  J        ^i.     ....*•..   ^^J  ■^<^,»  TA9.T  of  tbe  FOOT, 

Mvtcvttji^tfd  •» '^"^*12"^  ""w.n- '  *•  Tendo  achillis.    i.  That  p.rt  of  the  *ttn. 

Comigator  fupercihi.    i,  TcmpoiaUs.    c,  Maffe-  j^,  ^^j^^  articulate  with  the  tibia,    j.  The 

»f : .  ^'  ^"^^^^  »?«""  fir^V^'tV^^'ri ',  „/'  tenJon  of  th"^  tibialis  anticus.    4.  Tendon  of  Iht 

Ortaculam  oni.    Oppofite  to  tbe  nght  ala  nail,  «tenfor  pollici.  pedi»  longu..    5.    Tendon,  of 

h  the  portion  ..fth«  mufcle  whjchA.bnu»  name.  ^j,^.  ^^^^"^^  digitorum  communiV    6.  Extenfor 

Nafal..  Iab.1  fupenori..    g.  ^p'*""''^.^' '.'"["■••  pollici*  pedi,  b^i..    7.  Hstenfor  digitorum  b«- 

or...    b.  ^^''^'''^^"'^^■^fj'*'^^^^^.'?^^  ^».    8.  The  union'of  the  tendon,  of  the  exten- 

below,  anfing  from  the  fternum  and  clavic  e,  by  ^     ^^           j   ,,            f     ^     . 

two  head*,    i,  Sterno-l>>'0>deus.    On  tbe  oiitfide'  " 

of  it.  the  omo-byoideu.     Further  out,  a  purtion  Fig.  5.  jt  View  c/tln-  Bl«ddbk  andiu  Am>- 

«)f  the  hyo-thyroiUvu..    i(.  Levator  fcapulz.  DAOfe.. 

TtuMK.    at  Subclaviiu.    b,  PeAorali.  minor.  i<  Tbe  under  Cde  of  the  bladder,    a.  The  O' 
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itters.  3.  Vafa  defersntia.    4.  VeBculz  fcmina-  (hould  be  ranked   under   jtdenohgj\  bat  botn 

ies.  J.  The  proltate  gbuu}.    6.  Meatus  urina-  thefe  important  organs,  being  lituated  within  the 

TIBS.  great  caritiet  of  the  body,  are  generally  arranged 

p^  /     ^•^««.....«  Q.^^.^1^    rst^  ob^..  ^Y  anatomiftt,  not  according  to  their  Ipecific  na- 

F,G.  6.   A  TtAKSTERSE  Sectiom  of  the  Penis.  J^  j^^^  agreeably  to  their  fituation :  the  former 

7.  The  corpora  cavemofa   penis.    S.    Corpus  being  described  along  with  the  other  contents  of 

mtnokm  urethrs.     9.  Urethra.    lo.  Septum  the  thorax^  and  the  latter  amongft  the  abdominal 

pais.   II.  The  feptum  between  the  corpus  ca*  Yifcera.    It  is  doubtlefs  owing  totheledifiicultieSy 

Tcnio&m  urethra,  and  that  of  the  penis.  attending  a  (Irid  propriety  or  arrangement,  that, 

(m.)  EXPLANATION  or  PLATE  VIII.  jithough,  in  the  introdudions  to  moft  anatoniical 

v»H«;*"^^*f*^Y*'^t^        *'-«'**•  '"••  treatifes,  Sarcology,  and  its  fubdmfions,  My- 

r  G.  I  oc  a.  otoGY,  Aoenodogy,  SrLANCHNOLOGY,  &c.  arc 

SuPSRFiciAL  ABSORBENTS  of  tbi  LOWER,  ^x-  mentioned  as  proper  divifions  of  Anatomy,  yet^ 

TttNiTY.    Ay  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.    B,  we  feldom  or  never  find  the  parts  arranged  ^nder 

Tk  OS  pubis.    C,  The  iliac   artery.    D,  The  them,  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  works ;  or  indeed* 

bee.    £,  £,  F,  Branches  of  the  criAal  artery,  any   farther    notice   taken    of   any  anatomical 

G|  The  muiculous  gaftrocnemius.    H,  The  tibia,  branch,  excepting  Osteology,  and  fometimes 

])  The  tendon  of  the  mufculous  tibialis  anticus.  Angeiology.     And,    therefore,    although    we 

On  the  outliruifisiy  A  lymphatic  veifel  belonging  have  deviated  k>  far  from  general  cuftom  as  to 

to  the  top  of  the  foot,     b.  Its  firit  divilion  into  adopt  a  mode  of  arrangement,  different,  in  this 

hnache*.    c,  c,  c.  Other  divifions  of  the  lame  refpe<ft,  from  our  predeceflbrs,  yet  we  would  not 

Ifmpbatic  TelTel.     d,  A  fmall  lymphatic  gland.  wi(h  the  reader  to  expedt  from  the  title  Adeno« 

Ci  The  lymphatic  veflels  which  lie  between  the  logy,  at  the  head  of  this  part  of  the  work,  a 

fcia  and  Xht  mufcles  of  the  thigh,     f,  f.  Two  particular  account  of  e^xry  gland  in  the  human 

lympiutic  glands  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  body,  as  fome  of  them  fall  neceilarily  to  be  no- 

bcbw  the  groin,    g,  g.  Other  glands,    h,  A  lym-  ticed  elfewhere. 

phitk  veflel  which  paifes  by  the  fide  of  thofe       c„^^  t     r^ewt-.^.   rh.»f/x»  *^*a-t.««» 
gaods  without  communicating  with  them ;  and,       ^^"^^^  ^'    General  Divison  of  the  TauHK. 

beading  towards  the  infide  of  the  groin  at  i,  opens        (214.)  The  human  body  is  divided  into  three 

B^  the  lymphatic  gland,  k.  Lymphatic  glands  ap-  great  cavities.    Of  thefe  the  uppermoft  is  formed 

pear  in  the  groin,  which  are  common  to  the  lym-  by  the  bones  of  the  cranium,   and  inclofes  the 

piotic  veflels  of  the  genitals  and  thofe  of  the  low-  brain  and  cerebellum.     The  id  is  compofed  of 

ff  extremity ;  and  alfo  a  plexus  of  lymphatic  vef-  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  the  ftemum,  and  tme 

^paffiHg  on  the  infide  of  the  iliac  artery.  ribs,  with  the  additional  afliftance  of  mufclesy 

Posterior  view  of  the  lower  extremity,  membranes,   and  common  integuments,  and  is 

^ed/ooj  to  J2fo<uf  the  deeper /eau J  LYMT  HAT  I  c  called  the  thorax.     It  contains  the  heart,  lungs, 

7IS3ELS,  which  accompany  the  artfries.    A,  The  &c.     The  3d,  and  inferior  cavity,  is  the  abdo- 

o&pubii.    B,  The  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium.    C,  men.    It  is  Separated  from  the  thorax,  by  means 

T^  part  of  the  os  ilium  which  was  articulated  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  formed  by  the  lumbar 

vith  the  08  Cicrum.    D,  the  extremity  of  the  ili-  vertebrae,  the  os  ikcrum,  the  o(Ta  innominata,'and 

ac  artery  appearing  above  the  groin.    E,    The  the  faUe  ribs,  to  which  we  may  add  the  perito* 

fajce.   F,  F,  The  two  cut  furfaces  of  the  triceps  naeum,  and  a  variety  of  mufcles.    This  cavity  in- 

iBQ^rle,  which  was  divided  to  fhow  the  lymphatic  clofes  the  flomach,  inteftines,  omentum  or  cawl^ 

«deb  that  pais  through  its  perforation  along  with  liver,  pancreas,  fpleen,  kidneys,  urinary  bladder, 

ti^cnnral  artery.     G,  the  edge  of  the  mufculus  and  parts  of  generation. 

pwli«.    H,  The  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus,  much        ^'^'^5*)  The  hollow  on  the  middle  and  inferior 

^^  by  being  dried,  and  by  the  foleus  being  part  of  the  thorax,  below  the  breafts,  is  called 

^wtcd  from  the  tibia  to  expofe  the  vefl'els.    I,  fctobicultu  cordh.     The  middle  of  the  abdomen, 

^  heel.    K,  The  fole  of  the  foot.    The  fuper-  for  about  three  fingers  breadth,  above  and  below 

^  lymphatic  veflels  appear  pafiin|  over  the  the  navel,  is  called  regio  umhUUalis  ^  the  middle 

^  to  get  to  the  thigh.  part  above  this,  epigafinum  ;  on  each  fide  of  the 

epigaftrium,   under  the  cartilages  of  the  lower 

WRTU.    EXTERNAL  SARCOLOGY,  and  nbe,  bypocbondnum\  and  from  below  the  regio 

ADENOLOGY.  ttmbilicaU\  down  to  the  oflfa  ilia  and  ofia  pubis, 

iBTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS.  byfogaftrium. 

(nj.)  The  different  parts  of  the  human  body        S*^^-  "•    ^/'^  Coktmon  Integuments. 
»eib  various,  and  fo  complicated,  in  their  fub-       (116.)  Under  thetitle^XTERNALSARCOLOQY, 

*sfi^  as  well  as  in  their  forms,  and  at  the  fame  we  mean  to  tromprehend,  chiefly,  the  comnHMi  in- 

^  fo  neceffarily  conne^ed  together,  by  their  teguments  and  membranes,  with  their  appenda- 

''satTPe  Gtuations,  ufes,  5cc.  that  it  is  difircult,  if  ges ;  amongft  which,  one  branch  of  adenology, 

wt  impDlfible,  to  form  any  general  arrangement,  viz.  the  cutaneous  glands,  fells  naturally  to  be  con- 
»tojd  as  to  diftribute  each  part  into  its  dif-  fidered.  In  the  divifion  of  common  integuments, 
^JwJt  cUlTes,  and  yet  fo  comprehenfive,  as  to  in-    are  ufually  mcluded  the  epidermis,  or  fcarf-lkin, 

"Me  the  whole  under  their  refpedive  divifions,  the  reticulum  mucofum  w  Malpighi,  the  cutis  or 

^oat  repetitions  and  tautologies.  Thus,  for,  true  ikin,  and  the  membrana  adipofa.  The  haur 
^ce,  the  heart  being  a  mufcle^  ought  to  be    and  nails,  as  well  as  the  febaceous  glands,  may 

^^^  onder  M/ologjf  and  the  livtr  being  a  glandt  alfo  be  confidered  as  appendages  to  the  ikin. 

F  %  {m7«)  The 
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(la;.)  The'cuTicuLA,  EPintRMis,  or  scarf-  (i.;c.)  The  papilla,  differ  very  much  in  figure 

SKIN,  is  that  t^in  irif'nr.l  le  membrane,  which  is  and  iiifpofition  jn  diHerent  parts;  and  they  may 

raifed  by  blifters  in  living  bodies.    It  is  extended  be  diftinguiflRxi  into  feveral  kinds.    The  papillar 

over  every  part  of  the  true  (kin,  unlefs  ^vhere  the  of  the  p^lm  of  the  band,  of  the  fole  r>f  the  foot, 

nails  are.    It  appears  when  viewed  in  a  micro-  and  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  higher  than  on 

Icope,  a  ven'  fine  fmooth  membrane,  only  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  but  they  are  Hke- 

fome  inequality  of  farfacc,  where  the  ret^  t^tucofrm  wife  fmaller,  clofely  united  together,  and  placed 

adheres  to  it.    When  we  examine  narrowly  thj?  ap  it  were  end-wife  with  refpedt  to  each  other,  in 

ijnall  paflages  through  which  the  fehaceous  mat-  particular  rows,  which  reprefent  on  the  (kin  all 

ter  of  the  Ikin  paflcs,  thf  cuticle  feems  to  en^ef  kin<l3  of  lines,  (Iraight,  fpiral.  Sec.    Thefe  lines 

thefe,  in  order  to  complete  the  fccretory  tub's.  ar»»  often  diflindiy  vifible  on  the  hand.    The  red 

The  foflTolae  of  the  h.iirs  have  likewife  the  fame  part  of  the  Ijps  is  made  up  of  papilljp,  refembling 

productions  of  the  cuticle,  and  it  Aviris  to  give  a  yvry  fine  villi  or  hairs  clofely  united ;  and  there  i$ 

kind* of  covering  to  the  hair  themfelves.    LartJy,  anotlwr  particular  kind  under  the  nails;  the  pi- 

the  almoft  imperceptible  du(5ls  of  the  cutaneous  pillx  being  tht*re  more  pointed,  ©r  in  a  manner 

pores  are  lined  by  it.    Its  ufe  is  to  defend  the  conical,  and  turned  obliquely  towards  the  ends  of 

true  Ikin^  that  it  may  not  be  expofed  to  pain  from  the  fingers. 

whatever  it  touches;  and  alfo  to  prefervc  it  from  (^''O  The  cutane'" us  glands,  or  glands  of 

wearing.    It  is  thickeft  on  thofe  parts  of  the  hot-  the  ikiu,  merit  particular  notice  under  this  fec- 

tom  of  the  foot,  which  fuflain  the  body,  and  on  tion.   In  different  parts  of  the  body,  we  meet  with 

the  hinds  of  peifons  much  uTod  to  labour,  being  fmall  giapds  or  follicles  of  an  oval  form,  and  feat- 

fo  contrived  by  nature  as  tg  grow  the  thicker  the  ed  chietly  under  the  ikin  in  the  corpus  adipofum. 

more  thofe  parts  are  ufed.     In  eruptive  <lifeafes,  They  aix;  compofed  of  convoluted  velVels;  and 

|he  cuticula  will  fometime^  become  fcurf)',  and  by  difcharging  through  fmall  excretory  duds,  a 

fl^ll  of  little  breaches,  which  are  apt  to  remain  fit  and  oily  matter,  they  ferve  to  lubricate  and 

even  when  the  caufe  is  tak*'n  away;  but  if  the  moillen  the  Ikin.     The  fluid  thus  fecreted,  fome- 

cuticle  be  taken  oft*  by  a  blifter,  the  cuticla  will  time«  Requires  a  degree   of  thicknefs,   and  ap- 

be  produced  ii>  a  (bund  (late.  proaches  to  the  confidence  of  fuct:    and   from 

(ai8  )  The  rfte  mucosum  is  a  fabftance  of  a  this  ci^-^umftance,  thefe  glands  have  derived  the 

frreyifh  colour,    fituated    under    the  epidermis,  narpe  of  sebaceous.    They  are  found   chiefly 

which  has  been  thought  to  reprefent  a  net-work  j  on  the  nofe,  cars,  axilla.  Sec.    Befides  the  foba- 

hcnce  it  has  ^ol  thi:  n^me  of  rrfe  muco/um.    It  is  j:eous  glands,  iiieno,  Malpighi,  Verheyen,  Win- 

of  a  foft,  mucilaginous,  and  vlicid  nature ;  and  flow,  and  other  anatomifls  tell  us,  that  the  Ikin 

fills  up  the  interftices  of  the  fibres  running  be-  abounds  >vith  a  fort  of  glands,  named  miliary, 

tween  the  cutis  vera  and  cuticula.    After  ralfing  from  their  refemblance  to  millet  (\.'ei\f  which  are 

the  cuticle  in  a  negro,  where  it  is  thjckeft  and  faid  to  open  on  the  furtace  of  tlie   cuticle,  and 

moft  diftin^ft,  tl  ?^  fubftar.ce  appears  pf  a   black  difchnige  the  fweat  and  matter  of  infenfible  pr- 

colour,  and  is  compofed  of  two  diftjntlt  lap-rs.  fplrntion;  yet  after  all  that  has  been  faid  by  au- 

It  is  this  that  chiefly  gives  the  colour  to  the  fkin;  thors  about  them,  it  is  certain  there  are  nogLinds 

for  it  is  black  in  the  African  ;  white,  brown,  or  of  this  kind  that  can  be  traced  by  diiTe<5tion. 

yellowifh,  in  the  >!iiropean.     The  origin  of  this  (»3i  )  '^he  filamentary  fubftance,  called  the 

mucous  fubftancehas  n6t  hitherto  been  fiifiicient-  body  ofibe  skin,  is  the  aimofl  univtTfal  integu- 

ly  explained  ;  upr  has  it  Ix'cn  fully  determined  jjient  of  the  body,  and  the  bafis  of  all  the  othef 

y/hat  purpofes  it  f 'rves  in  the  human  body.     Hal-  cutaneous  parts.    'I'he  (kin  is  able  to  refift  Cxtr/- 

ler  thinks  it  probable,  that  it  is  compofed  of  a  nal  injuries  to  a  certain  degree,  ^nd  defend  the 

humpur  tranfuding  from  tfie  furface  of  the  cutis  p.irts  over  which  it  extends  from  the  effects  of 

vera.                          .    ..          -•           .              .  friction,  bio  v  .,  ^c.  to  which  the  human  body  is 

(219.)  The  CUTIS  VERA,  or  skin  properly  fo  often  liable,  ^he  papillx  are  the  organs  of  feel- 
tailed,  is  a  fubftance  of  very  large  extent,  made  inj,  and  alf  >  contribute  to  an  univerfd  evacuati- 
up  of  feveral  kliids  of  fibres  clufel)'  counecfted,  on,  caiird  Hrtf.tifihU  perfpiraiton.  They  likewife 
find  running  in  variotis  directions,  l>tifig  compo-  hTve  to  tranfmit  from  without,  inwards,  the  fubtle 
fed  of  the  extremities  of  numerous  jeHels  and  pu tides  of  fubftances  applied  to  the  Ikin.  Tii-? 
nerves.  This  texture  is  what  we  rommo:ily  call  (irtt  of  thefe  three  uies  depends  on  the  extremi- 
hnth^r I  and  it  niakes  as  it  were*,  the  body  of  tios  of  the  nerves;  the  fecond,  on  the  afteri  d 
the  Ikin.  It  is  not  eafily  torn  ;  may  be  elo'K'-ited  Ihucture;  and  the  tliird,  on  the  exigence  of  ah- 
in  all  dire<5tions,  and  will  attenvards  recover  it-  forb  *nt  velVels  (»n  the  fnrfaee.  'J'he  cutaneous 
felt;  and  it  is  thicker  and  more  cpinpad  in  tome  glands  fvcate  nn  oily  matter;  yet  without  the  e* 
T>'^^es  than  in  others.  The  outer  fqrface  qf  this  pidernrji*;,  both  the  papilla:  and  glands  would  ne- 
fubftance  is  furnilhed  with  fmall  eminences,  called  verlhelefs  be  di^urbed  in  their  funefions.  The  c- 
pnf'Uh  They  appear  through  its  whole  furfaee  ^idermis  keepo  the  nervotts  filaments  of  the  pa- 
like  fmall  granulations;  and  feeip  to  be  calculi-  pHlic  in  an  e^en  and  reguhr  fituation;  and  like- 
ted  to  receive  the  impri'lfions  of  touch,  being  the  wile  moderates  the  impreflions  of  external  ob- 
moft  eaflly  obfer\ed  when  the  fenfe  pf  feeling  is  jecits,  Auothrr  ufe  of  it  is,  to  n^gulate  the  cuta* 
the  moft  delicate,  as  m  the  points  of  the  finders  neous  evacuations  alrcatly  mentioned, 
and  palms  of  the  handb;  and  are  fuppofed  by  (^33  )  MtMCRANA  adiposa,  the  adipofe,  or 
many  to  be  the  capillary  filaments  «f  tue  cutane-  f*tty  membraru-,  in  the  innermoft  integument  of 
ous  nerves,  which  terminate  by  finail  radiated  the  body.  It  is  compofed  of  a  congeries  of 
pencils.  membranoas  Umins,  joined, irrci^ularly  ta  each 

other 
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other  itdtf^^mt  diftanres.  To  as  to  form  numer-  ly  to  handle  fmall  objeds,  as  well  as  to  increal'e 

owintertictt,  that  communicate  with  each  other,  our  power  of  grifping  large  bodies. 

Tbffe  intcrfticet  have   been  named  cellul-«,  ^i;7.>  The  haiks,  which  from  their  being  gene- 

and  the  Aibftancc  they  compofc  the  ctltular  mem-  rally  V  nown,  do  not  feera  to  require  sny  definition, 

^fttv.  The  thicknels  of  the  membrana  adipofa  arife  from  diftind  cajifules.or  bulbs  leated  in  the 

is  sot  the  Cune  ail  over  the  body.    It  adheret*  ve-  celUilar  membrane  undtrtht^lkin.     Some  of  thefe 

lydofely  to  the  (kin,  and  runs  in  between  the  buibs  indole  ft^eral  li^irs.    J  \wy  may  be  obferved 

rnkfOt  vbofe  fibas  it  furrounds  and  connecfts.  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  which  form  the  heard  or 

It 3 j^  the  bond  of  union  between  the  various  whiJkersof  a  cat.     The  hairs,  like  the  nails  grow 

oritia  of  the  body  and  the  membranes  which  only  from  below,  by  a  reguUrpropui  tionfiromtheh* 

be  them.  root,  where  th*ry  receive  their  nounihment.   Their 

(a;4<)  The  csllular    interstices  are  fo  buibs,  when  vitwed  with  a  microicope,  are  found 

mof  little  bags  filled  with  fat  ;  and  thefe  we  to  be  of  various  ihapes.    In  the  lioad  of  the  fcro- 

fod  pleutifbUy  depofitcd  immediately  under  the  tum  they  are  roundilh  ;  in  the  eye  brows  they  are 

hs  and  filling  up  thofe  interfaces  between  the  oval ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  b^ydy  they  are  near* 

ettcnul  mofcles,  which  would  other  wife  have  ex-  ly  of  a  cylindrical  (hape.   Each  bulb  feems  to  con- 

Uated  diiagneeabie  hollow  or  void  placts.    In  fift  of  two  membranes,  between  which  there  is  a 

ttme  part*  the  fat  fervcs  for  a  cufhion,  as  on  the  certain  quantity  of  moiilure.    Within  the  bulb 

battocki,  where  the  laminae  and  cells  are  very  the  hair  feparates  into  3  or  4  fibrillar  ;  the  bodies 

niraierous.    Other  parts  h^ve  little  or  no  fat ;  as  of  the  hairs,  which  are  the  parts  without  the  fkin, 

OS  the  forehead,  elbows,  &c.    The  fat  is  likewife  vary  in  foftnefs  and  colour  according  to  the  difte- 

d  peat  ufe  to  the  mufcles,  in  preferving  their  rence  of  climate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body. 

Pcxibility,  and  in  lelTening  their  mutual  fridions.  (138.)  The  hairs  likewife  differ  from  each  other, 

h.  majr  aUb  be  fome  defence  againft  the  cold,  and  may  not  be  improperly  divided  into  two  claf- 

with,  we  find  makes  more  imprefTion  on  lean  fcs;  one  of  which  may  include  the  hair  of  the 

;!ui)  on  £tt  perfons.     This  mafn  of  fat,  which  head,  chin,  pubes,  and  axillx ;  and  the  other> 

ru^  an  univeHal  integument  of  the  body,   is  the  fofter  hairs,  which  are  to  be  obferved  almoft 

Afeeot  firom  that  whicti  is  found  in  the  abdo-  every  where  on  the  furface  of  the  body  in  moft 

»ai,  thorax,  canal  of  the  fpina  dorfi,  articula-  people.    The  Ik  in  of  many  people,  however,  ex- 

tKstt  of  the  bones,  and  in  the  bones  themfelvcs.  cepting  on  the  places  above-mentioned,  is  totally 

Wjth  regard  to  the  difference  exifting   between  free  of  hair ;  and  fome  individuals  have  not  a 

particular  maffes  of  fat  in  different  p^rts,  it  con-  fingle  hair  on  their  whole  body — not  even  upon 

^diiefly  in  the  thicknefs  or  finenefs  of  the  pel-  the  head  or  eye-brows,  who,  notwithftanding, 

«W,  in  the  hrgenefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the   cells  enjoy  perfed  health.    We  know  of  one  fuch  fin- 

adin  the  confiffence  of  the  contained  matter.  gular  indance  of  a  lady  of  confiderable  rank  in 

Spr-r  TTT      nffk.  M*,.  «  ^^j  TT*.o  ***^*    '^^^^  general  ufe  of  hairs  on  the  body  does 

Sect.  IH.     Oftbc  Nails  and  Hair.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  abfolutely  determined.    On  the 

'»J5.^  To  the  nails  and  hair,  we  allot  a  fepa-  head,  they  doubtlefs  fer\e  for  defence  ftt>m  in- 

nfrfcdion,  as  they  cannot  properly  be  claffed  a-  jury,  as  well  as  to  preferve  and  increafe  the  heat. 

noe?  the  common  or  general  integuments,  only  Hairs  on  the  eye  brows  and  eye  lids,  are  defiined 

P«tJcalar  parts  of  the  body  being  covered  with  ^)r  particular  ufes,  which  will  be  mentioned  when 

*'wa.   The  n  a  i  l  s  are  of  a  compa<$t  texture,  hard  thofe  parts  are  defcribed.    See  Part  VIII. 

eatndparent  like  horn.    Their  origin  is  ftill  a  0           jy     Of  Insensible  Perspiratiov  ^«^ 

i-b:ect  of  difpute.     Malpighi  fuppofed  them  to  ^^^^'^^'    c;/ Insensible  ferspiration  ^wJ 

tr  fbnned  by  a  continuation  of  the  papilla:  of  the  owe  at. 

ii:  Lodwig,  on  the  other  hand  maintained,  (».19.)  One  of  the  moft  important  offices  of 

*^.  they  were  compofcd  of  the  extremities  of  the  ikin  is,  to  exhale  moifture  from  the  body  and 

-*«<l-»effel&  and  ner\'es.    Both  thefe  opinions  are  to  abforb  vapours  from  the  atmolphere.   The  ikin 

'*>w  <Jc^f^^Tedly  r«.je<5ted.      They  iecm  to  pollcfs  is  replete  with  fmall  arteries,  either  coiled  up  in- 

J"^  properties  in  common  with   the  cuticle;  to  papillie,  or  pafling  diredly  through  it,  which 

' i^ 4 ihcy  are  neither  vafcular  nor  f^nifihle,  and  afford  a  paCajie  to  the  insensible    perspira- 

J^^wi  the  cuticle  is  feparated  from  tl:e  true  fkin  tion  ;  and  Irft  it  Ihould  be  coUeded,  as  is  the 

i^  ni?ceratiun  or  other  means,  the  nails  come  a-  cafe  in  fome  dif^afcs,  between  the  (kin  and  the 

^'f  wi;Ji  it.    The)'  appear  to.be  compofed  of  cuticle,  there  are  pores  in  the  cuticle  correfpond- 

•j^Tent  layers,  of  unequal  fi/e,  applied  one  o-  ing  with  the  exhaling  veffels  of  the  Ikin,  throuj^h 

^^  the  other.    Each  lay  er  feems  to  be  formed  of  which  it  freely  palVes.    In  a  living  perfon,  W\\i 

•^'itudinal  fibres.  exnalation  is  many  ways  demoR^lrable.    A  clean 

»36/;  In  each  nail  we  may  diftinguiih  three  looking  glafs  placed  againft  the  warm  and  naked 

P"*^?  viz.  the  root,  the  body,  or  middle-,  and  the  Ikin,   is  quickly  obfcured  by  the  moift  vapour. 

*«re»tty.  The  root  is  a  foft,  thin,  and  white  fub-  In  fubterrancous  caverns,  where  the  air  is  more 

J^ajftmninating  in  the  form  of  a  crefcnt ;  the  denfe,  it  is  evidently  feen  to  fly  off  from  the  whole 

[Pwmia  adheres  very  ftrongly  to  this  part ;  the  furface  of  the  body,  like  a  thick  cloud. 

^y  of  the  nail  is  broader  redder,  and  thicker,  (lio.)  When  the  motion  of  the  blood  is   in- 

2ad  the  extremity  is  of  ftill  greater  Hrmnefs.    The  creafed  by  heat  or  exorcife,  the  fmall  cutaneous 

"iiii*  mcrcafe  from  their  roots,  and  not  from  their  pores,   infteacl  of  an  invifible  vapour,  difcharge 

"JPPCT  extremity.    Their  principal  ufe  is  to  co~  sweat,  confifting  of  minute  but  vifible  drops. 

J^  »M  defend  the  «nds  of  the  fingers  and  toes  The  parts  moft  fubjeft  to  fweat  are  the  head, 

^m  tttcmal  injury,  and  to  enable  us  more  uicc-  breafts,  ann-pit?,  ajid  foldings  of  the  ikin.   There 

are 
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are  many  realbns  for  fbppoftng^  that  the  perfpi-  }ax  the  exhaling  vcflels,  (b  as  to  yield  caficr  to 

rable  nutter  and  fweat  are  difcharged  through  the  impulfe  of  the  blocxl ;  from  whence,  with  a 

the  fame  kind  of  veflels,  and  that  they  differ  only  (hortening  of  the  nerves^  there  follows  a  rednefs, 

In  the  quantity  of  the  matter,  and  the  quicknefs  of  moifture,  and  turgefcence  of  the  fkin.  Theie  paf- 

the  evaporation.    The  nature  and  quality  of  the  fions,  on  the  contrary,  which  arc  forrowfiil,  and 

perfpired  matter  may  be  inveftigated  by  experi-  retard  the  circulation,  contrad  the  exhaling  Tef- 

ments,  and  by  confidering  its  anal(^  to  the  pul-  fels*;  as  appears  from  the  drynefs  and  corrugation 

monary  exhalation.   What  flies  off  n'om  the  lungs  of  the  ikin,  after  frights ;  and  from  a  diarrhcea 

in  this  exhalation  is  chiefly  water ;  and  that  the  being  caufed  by  terror.  The  fan^  affedions  ieem 

perfpiraWe  matter  is  alfo  chiefly  water,  is  demon*  to  open  and  increafe  the  power  of  the  inhaling 

ftrated  by  its  obfcuring  a  glafsy  and  by  feveral  o-  veffels,  as  variolous  or  peftilential  contagion  is 

ther  tells.    The  water  of  thefe  vapours  proceeds  more  liable  to  be  contraded  by  peribns  under  the 

chiefly  from  what  we  drink,  but  it  is  alfo  in  part  influence  of  fear, 

applied  from  what  is  inhaled  by  the  fkin.    The        (?44')  A  moderate  and  uniform  perfpiration  is 

particular  fmell  of  the  aliments  taken  into  the  (to-  ufually  reckoned  a  (rgn  of  health,  becaufe  it  de- 

mach,  may  be  fomctimes  plainly  perceived  in  the  notes  a  free  pervious  difpofition  of  the  vefTels,  and 

fluids  we  perfpire.  a  complete  digeftion  of  the  aliment.    When  it 

(241.)  The  QUANTITY  of  OUT  perfpired  moif-  is  diminiihed,  it  indicates  either  a  conilridion  of 

ture  is  very  great,  whether  we  confider  the  ex^  the  fkin,  a  weaknefs  of  the  heart,  or  affimperfed 

lent  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  feparated,  the  a-  digeftion.    Moderate  exercife  increafes  perfpira- 

bundance  of  vapours  derived  from  the  lungs  only ;  tion  confiderably ;  as  do  alfo  warm,  wateiy,  and 

or  barely  take  a  view  of  the  experiments  made  by  vinous  drinks,  animal  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  a 

Sandorius.  This  indefatigable  phyfician  calculated,  moderate  warm  atmofphere  j  and,  a  cheerful  tran- 

that  5  pounds  out  of  8  of  the  aliment  is  difcharged  quil  Hate  of  mind.    But  though  the  contrary  of 

in  a  healthy  perfon,  by  infenfible  peifpiration  a-  the'fe  either  leflen  .or  fupprefs  perfpiration,  wc 

lone,  independent  of  vifible  fweat,  and  other  excre-  do  not  find  that  the  continuance  of  life  depends 

tions.    In  cold  climates,  the  quantity  perfpired  on  a  fcrupulous  exadnefs  in  the  quantity  diP- 

was  found  to  be  four  and  twofevenths  out  of  eight,  charged,  which  is  fo  eafily  increafed  or  diminifh- 

But  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  even  much  greater  ed  by  fiight  caufes.    When  greatly  or  totidly  fup- 

than  this  ;  as  not  only  a  quantity  of  the  aliment  preffed,  however,  it  tends  to  produce  difcaies  of 

is  thrown  off,  but  likewife  what  h  added  to  the  that  nature,  which  depends  on  the  putreicentqua* 

blood  by  inhalation,  which  entering,  often  in  a  Uty  of  the  particles  retained  along  with  it. 
very  conliderable  quantity,  is  thus  again  expdied,       „^^     „     r^r^L   ii«.^».  .....  •    r^m^^l^. 

But  different  difpofitions  of  the  air,  and  ^the  ^^^^^  ^'  ^f^^  MEMBaANEs  «,  General. 
human  body,  caufe  great  variations  in  thefe  pro,  (245.)  Each  diftind  part  of  the  body  is  covered, 
portions.  The  difference  of  time  after  feeding  and  every  cavity  is  lined  with  a  (ingle  membrane, 
alfo  in  fome  meafure  varies  the  quantity  perfpired  ;  wlTofe  tUicknefs  and  ftrength  is  as  the  bulk  of  the 
but  in  general  it  is  mod  copious,  when  the  great-  part  it  belongs  to,  and  as  the  fndion  to  which  it 
erpart  of  the  digeftcd  nouri(hment  is  conveyed  is  naturally  expofed.  Thofe  membranes,  that  con- 
into  the  blood*  It  is  naturally  diminiihed  in  flecp,  tain  diftind  parts,  keep  the  parts  they  contain  to- 
even  in  warm  climates ;  but  it  is  increafed  by  the  gcther,  and  r^der  their  furraces  fmooth,  and  klii 
Meat  of  bed-clothes.  fubjed  to  be  lacerated  by  the  adions  of  the  bo- 

(242.)  The  ufes  of  perfpiration  are,  to  free  the  dy ;  and  thofe  which  line  cavities  ferve  to  render 

blood  from  its  redundant  water,  and  to  throw  the  cavities  fmooth,  and  fit  for  the  parts  they 

out  thofe  particles,  which,  by  repeated  circula-  contain  to  move  againft. 

tion,  have  become  excrementitious.     Perfpiration        (246.)  The  meml>rane$  of  all  the  cavities  that 

Kkewife  qualifies  and  foftens  the  cuticle,  which  is  contain  foHd  parts,  are  either  befet  with  glands, 

a  neceffary  medium  extended  before  the  tender  or  provided  with  veffels,  which  (ecrete  a  fluid  or 

lenfible  papillas  of  the  fkin.    Hallcr  contendetl,  mucus,  calculated  to  rnake  the  contained  parts 

that  befides  the  exhalent  veffels  before-mentioned,  move  freely  againft  each  other,  and  prevent  their 

the  fkin  is  full  of  fmall  veffels,  which  inliale  or  growing  together ;  and  thofe  cavities  which  arc 

abforb  thin  vapours  from  the  air.    Thefe  he  con-  exix>fed  to  the  air,  as  the  nofe,  ears,  mouth>  and 

ceived  to  have  been  demonftrated  by  anatomical  trachea,  have  in  their  n»embranes  mimerous  little 

injedions,    which,    if  thin  or  watery,    Iweated  glands  which  feparate  a  mucus  thick  enough  to 

through  them  as  through  the  arteries.     But  ac-  defend  them  from  the  adion  of  the  air  in  rcfpira- 

cording  to  later  phyfiologifts,  abforption  is  per-  tien.    Thofe  membranes  that  have  diftinguifhing 

formed  fblely  by  the  fympathetic  vclfeb.    1  hat  names,  and  deferve  a  particular  defcription^  will 

abforption,  however,  does  take  place,   is  fuffi-  be  treated  of  as  occafion  may  require, 

ciently  proved  by  the  operation  of  medicir^^^  ^  ^^      Adknology:  Of  the   Guakds  m 

vadmg  the  au",  or  applied  to  the  fltm:  but  itill  ^  Generau 

more  by  the  phenomena  of  fome  difeafes,  where 

a  much  greater  quantity  of  urine  has  been  dif-       (247.)  A  gla!<d  is  a  fmall  round  or  ov^  l>ody, 

charged  than  the  quantity  of  drink  taken  in.  chiefly  compofed  of  a  convolution  of  one  or  mow 

is43.)  Thefe  cutaneous  veffels,  both  exhaling  arteries  of  a  confiderable  length,  from  whofe  fides 

inhaling,  are  capable  of  contradion  and  re-  arife  a  vaft  number  of  excretory  duds.    But  tho" 

laxation  by  the  power  of  the  nerves.    This  ap-  the  larger  fecretions  are  made  by  vitil)le  glands, 

pears  fi-om  the  effed  ojf  the  paffions  of  the  mind ;  yet  unconvolved  arteries  may  alfo  have  excretory 

which,  if  joyful,  increafe  the  circul:Uion>  and  re*  duds  for  the  fame  purpole.  In  this  way  probablyi 

fecretions 
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i(CRliiMsaicAade£romaIl  the  membranet  that  Imgualet,  molares,  biiccafes,  labiales^  Unguales, 
liaecfvitieit  as  well  as  In  fome  other  inftanceB.  amygdals,  gUmdulx  palatinx,  uvulares,  arytenoid 
Tbere  ^  arUe  from  the  aiteriea,  which  enter  m-  dxcy  and  glandula  thyroidxa.    Of  thefe  we  fliall 
tocliecaBpofitka  of  a  gland,  lytnphattc  veflels,  only  take  notice  of  the  molt  conBderable. 
wiiofeaieieemstobethat  of  taking  off* the  thin-  (»54*)    I*  The   raaotiD  olands   are  two 
Mr  pati  of  the  blood,  in  thofe  caiet  where  a  large,  whitifh  glands,  irregularly  oblong  and  pro- 
thick  floki  is  to  be  fecreted.    For  lymphatics  are  tuberant,  fitnated  on  each  fide,  between  the  ex- 
to  be  found  in  grcateft  plenty*  in  fuch  glands  as  temal  ear  and  the  pofterior  or  afcending  ramus  of 
(qante the  thickeft  fluids;  as  in  the  tefticles  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  lymg  on  fome  part  of  the 
lher;aBditisoUervable,  that  where  the  thickeft  neighbouring   mafleter   mulcle.     The   fuperior 
fecRtioas  are  made,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  portion  of  this  gland  lies  before  the  cartilaginous 
the  leaft,  as  if  nature  intended  to  giTe  tbo£e  feem-  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  touches  the  apophy  (is  zy« 
ifigly  more  tenacious  parts  more  time  to  be  iepa-  gomatica.of  the  os  temporis ;  extending  forward 
ntedfrom  the  blood.  and  backward  under  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  as  far 
(mS.) The  arteries  that  compofe  different  glands  as  the  maftoid  apophyfis.    From  th^  anterior  and 
recsofolvedin  different  manners;  but  whether  fuperior  portion  of  this  gland,  a  dud  runs  ob- 
ddr  different  iecretions  depend  upon  that,  is  dif-  liquely  forward  on  the  outSde  of  the  maffHir;  and 
iak  to  determine.    The  excretory  duds  ariie  then  perforates  the  bnccinator,  oppofite  to  the 
km  the  arteries,  and  unite  in  their  progreft,  as  interftice  between  the  fecond  and  third  dentesmo* 
the  roots  of  trees  do  from  the  earth ;  whilit  the  lares.    The  external  carotid  artery  and  ireia,  and 
<iBd^  openiag  into  difiereot  glands,  feparate  from  the  portio  dura  of  the  lerenth  pair  of  nerves,  pa& 
ik  (ase  nais  •f  blood  their  difierent  juices,  through  the  fubftaoce  of  the  parotid  glands,  t6 
VHat  tbefe  different  fecretions  however  depend  wbidi  they  give  branches, 
170a,  whether  the  peculiar  ceconomy  <3i  the  i'lss*)  H*  The  maxillary  glands  are  fmatl- 
parts,  or  the  different  attradions,  of  which  thpj  er  and  rounder  than  the  parotids ;  and  are  fitu- 
«e  mdered  capable,  we  cannot  fay;  akhougn  ated  each  on  the  tnfide  of  the  angle  of  the  lower 
tiiis  folded  has  employed  the  attention  of  icveral  jaw,  near  the  mufcalus  pterjrgoidxus  inferior. — 
iqgeaioiis  aaatomifiU.  From  the  tn6de,  or  that  which  is  turned  to  the 
(Mf.)  The  USB  of  the  glands,  however,  evi*  mufculus  hyo-gloffus,  each  of  them  fends  out  a 
wf  is,  to  feparate  particular  humours  from  the  dud  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  parotids  |  but  it 
ni6  of  blood.     They  are  ufually  divided  into  is  fmaller  and  lenger,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
tiocliffes;  but  it  feems  more  proper  to  diftin-  4u8us  faVfualis  fTbartonh  orJu9u$  inferior. 
X^  three  kinds  of  glands,  viz.  the  mucous,  coo*  (156.)  111.  The  glandvl/£  sublinguales  are 
fUate^  and  conglomerate.  likewife  two  in  number,  of  the  lame  kind  with 
Usa)  L  The  mucous  glands,  or  fbUicles  as  the  former,  only  (inaller,  fometbing  obh>ng,  and 
tbef  are  moft  commonly  called,  are  fmall  cylin-  flatted  like  a  blanched  almond.    They  are  fitn- 
ml  tvbes  continued  m>m  the  end  of  the  arte-  ated,  as  their  name  implies,  under  the  anterior 
ties.  Is  linne  parts  of  the  bodv,  as  in  the  tonfils,  portion  of  the  tongue,  one  on  each  flde,  and  f<md 
Eoraample,  leveral  of  thefe  follicles  majr  be  feen  out  laterally  feveral  ihort  duds  which  open  near 
Sa^  together  in  one  common  covenng,  and  the  gums,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  ^num* 
Qpeoti^  into  one  common  finus.    Thefe  follicles  and  a  little  more  backward, 
aetbeteifels  that  fecrete  and  pour  out' mucus  (157*)  tV*  The  glandule  molaucs  are  two 
a  the  mouth,  cefophagus,  Itomach,  inteftines,  glands  nearly  of  the  iame  kind  with  the  former^ 
ad  other  parts  of  the  body.  each  being  fituated  between  the  mafleter  and  buc- 
(151.)  n.  The  CONGLOBATE  GLANDS  are  pe-  cinator.     Their  fmall  duds  perforate  the  k^er 
cdar  to  the  lymphatic  fyflem.    Every  ly^mphatic  mufcle,  and  open  into  the  mouth,  near  the  laft 
^pafles  through  a  gland  of  this  kind  m  its  way  dentes  molares;  from  which  circumllance  they 
^the  thoradc  dud.  They  are  met  with  in  differ^  take  their  name. 

Qtpatsof  the  body,  particularly  in  the  axilla,  (358.)   V.  The  glandule  lingualss  are 

pi^  and  nenfentery,  and  are  either  iblitary  or  thofe  of  the  foramen  cxcum  of  the  bafis  of  the 

a  ^s^aaOi  dufters.    See  Pa  a  t  VI.  tongue. 

(>52.)  III.  The  conglomerate  glands  are  (259*)  VI.  The  uvulax  glands  aj%  only  a 

cfmsch  greater  bulk  than  the  conglobate,  and  continuationof  the  membrane  of  the  palate^  in  the 

^  to  be  an  allemblage  of  many  fmaller  glands*  form  of  a  fmall  bunch  of  grapes.   We  might  like- 

Of  tlas  kind  are  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.    Some  of  wife  reckon  among  the  faUv^  glands  thofe  of  the 

^^  as  the  pancreas,  parotids,  ^c.  have  a  gra-  fuperior  portion  of  the  pharynx,  and  alio  the 

^shted  appearance.  All  thefe  congtomerate  glands  follicles  of  the  membrana  pituitana  of  the  nares, 

^  pleodJuUy  fu{^Hed  with  blood-veflels ;  but  and  of  the  (inufes  which  communicate  with  them* 

f^nerres  are  in  general  very  minute,  and  few  (260.)  VII.  The  amygdala  are  two  glandular 

ID  munba'.    Each  little  granulated  portion  fur-  bodies  of  a  reddifli  colour,  lying  in  the  interftices 

^)^  a  fmall  tube,  which  unites  with  other  Ami-  between  the  two  lateral  half  arches  of  the  feptum 

'^<bdt,  to  fonn  the  common  excretory  dud  of  palati,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  fide 

^Sbnd.  of  the  bafis  of  the  tongue.    They  fomewhat  le* 

^*  which  their  fecretions  are  evacuated,  whence  they 

U5S0The  Salival  glands  may  be  thus  enu-  have  obtained  the  £ngli(h  name  of  MmontU.       r 

Boated:  dandulae  parotides^  maziUare^  Aib«  (a6i.)  Vlll.  The  olandula  thyxoidjca  isx 

large 
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Urge  redililb  mnft,  covering  the  anterior  convex  f^aflnc^  includes  the  reft  of  the  abdomen,  as  far 

fide  of  the  larynx.   It  feema  to  be  made  up  of  two  as  the  os  pubis.    Each  of  thefe  regions  is  fubdi- 

oblong  glandular  portions  united  by  their  inferior  vided  into  three  others  ;  two  of  which  compofe 

extremities,  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  fuch  the  fides,  and  the  other  the  middle  part  of  each 

a  manner  as  to  have  fome  refcmblancc  to  a  crcfcent,  region. 

with  the  coniua  turned  upward.    The  two  lateral        (167.)  The  middle  part  of  the  upper  region  is 

portions  lie  on  the  mufculi  thyroidaci,    and  the  called  epigaftrium^  and  its  two  fides  bfpocbdndria. 

middle  or  inferior  portion  on  the  crico-thyroidaei.  The  middle  part  of  the  next  region,  the  umbilical 

This  gland  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  rej^ion^  properly  fp  called,  an<!  its  two  fides,  are  the 

other  (alival  glands,  but  is  more  folid.  It  is  formed  flanks,  or  iiiac  rC'^'tons.    Laftly,  the  middle  part 

of  glandulous  grains,  and  of  veficles  of  difi'erent  of  the  lower  region  retains  the  name  of  brpogaftri* 

fizes,  full  of  a  yellowilh  oily  liquor,  which  may  «w,  and  its  fides  are  called  ifr^uina  or  groins.— 

fcrve  to  lubricate  the  parts  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  back  part  of  the  abdomen  bears  the  name  of 

(16a)  Secretion  being  very  much  promoted  by  lumbar  region,    Thefe  are  the  divifions  of  the 

preflTure  upon  the  furface  of  a  gland,  the  falival  lower  belly,  which  ought  to  be  remembered  ai 

glands  are  fo  feated  as  to  be  prefled  by  the  lower  they  frequently  occur  m  furgical  and  anatomical 

jaw,  and  its  mufcles,   which  chiefly  happens  at  writings.     We  will  now  proceed  to  the  contents 

thofe  times  when  the  fluid  is  wanted.    The  force  of  the  abdomen ;  and  after  mentioning  the  feveral 

too  with  which  the  jaw  muft  be  moved,  being  in  vifcera  contained  in  it,  with  their  relative  fitua-* 

proportion  to  the  dryncfs  and  hardnefs  of  the  food  tions,  defcribe  each  ot  them  fepanrtely. 
mafticated,  the  fccretion  from  the  glands  de-        (168.)  When  the  Ikin,  adipofe  membrane,  and 

pends  very  much  upon  the  exertion  of  that  force,  abdominal  mufcles  are  removed,  u*e  difcover  the 

All  foml  requires  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  peritonjeum  or  membrane  that  envelopes  all  thc 

inixetl  with  faliva  before  it  can  be  fitted  for  di-  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly.    Upon  opening  the  pe- 

geftion ;  therefore  the  drier  and  harder  foods,  riton^um,  the  firft  part  that  prcfents  is  the  o- 

needing  more  of  this  f^xrretion,  will,  from  the  mentum  or  cawl,  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 

mechanifm,  be  fupplied  with  more  of  it  than  inteftincs,  which   are  likewife  feen  every  where 

moifter  foods,  in  that  proportion  in  which  they  are  loofe  and  moilt,  and  making  a  great  number  of 

drier  and  harder.     What  quantity  of  faliva  thefe  circumvolutions  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the 

glands  can  feparnte  from  the  blood,  in  a  given  abdomen.    Tli«*  fiomach  is  placed  in  the  epigaf- 

time,  is  not  cafy  to  determine,  but  we  all  know  trium,  and  under  the  ftomach  is  the  pancreas. — 

from  expvritnce  how  freely  they  a<5l  when  necef-  The  liver  fills  the  right  hvpochondrium,  and  the 

fity  requires.  '  fplcen  is  fituated  \n  the  lett.    Tin?  kidneys  are  fi- 

(«63.)  rhe  THYMUS  is  a  conglobate  gland,  the  tuate<l  about  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  region, 

ufe  of  which  is  not  perl'cdly  afcertained,  its  ex-  and  the  urinary  hiaddtr  and  parts  of  generation, 

cretory  duCt  not  havhig  yet  been  difcovered.    It  are  feated  in  the  lower  divifion  of  the  abdomen. 

i/ofanoblongfigure,  and  is  '"g;;';  i"  t^^  f"^*""  Sect.  11.  0//Z-.  Peritonxum  W  Ohemtuu. 
and  m  young  children  than  m  adults,  bemg  lome-  •' 

times  nearly  e^aced  in  very  old  fubje^s.     It  is        (169.)  I.  The  periton>?^vm  is  a  ftrong  mem* 

placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  between  brane  which  lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo* 

the  two  laminx  of  the  mcdiaftinum ;  but  at  firft  men,  and  envelopes  and  partly  fupports  the  liver, 

is  not  altoKclher  contained  within  \X\c  cavity  of  fplecn,  omentum,  ftomach,   inteftincs,   and  me- 

the  chcft,  bcinj;  lo-md  to  border  upon  the  upper  fentery.  with  all  their  veflels  and  glands.     The 

extremity  of  Ihe  ft>:rnum.  fuperior  portion  of  it  extends  over  that  part  of 

the  diaphragm,  which  conftitutcs  a  part  of  the  ca- 
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•    ^y.       %  j„  ^..v,Tr»..  r-^w  fingle  membrane,  though  defcribed  by  many  ana- 

Sect.L  0//^.ABnoMEN,W/// general  con.  tomiftsasaduplicatureof  twodirtina  membra- 

^^^^^*  nous  lamincC.  Its  inner  fubllance  is  \ery  finootfa, 
(264.)  Although  Splanchnology,  in  the  and  poliihed  on  that  fide  which  is  next  the  vifce- 
ftrid  meaning  of  the  woul,  rrfpe<Jts  only  the  bow-  ra,  and  it  is  continually  moiftened  by  a  ferous  flu- 
els  or  contents  of  thf  abdomen,  yet  it  would  be  id,  difcharged  through  almoft  imperceptible  pores, 
improper  to  defcribe  the  particular  vifcera,  with-  opening  chiefly  from  the  exhalent  vel^eU.  Tl>c 
out  firit  taking  notice  of  the  great  cavity  which  cellular  fubftance,  or  external  portion  of  the  peri- 
contains  them.  tonstum,  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  parts  which 
(165.)  Tiie  ABDOMEN,  or  lower  belly,  as  it  form  the.infides  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen; 
is  commonly  ftiled  by  anatomifts,  (although  none  but  it  is  not  every  where  of  an  equal  thickneft.— 
of  them  ever-  fpeak  of  an  u*>per  o  » »)  extends  ftx>m  Thefe  great  blood  velTcls,  the  aorta  and  vena  ca- 


fifts  of  three  divifions,  caXW^X  regions  ;  viz.  the  commonly  (aid  to  lie  in  the  duplicature  of  the  pe- 

tpigt^flrtcy  the  umkd'<nU  and  the  hypogajlric  ritonxum. 

(166.)  The  EPIGASTRIC  RbGiON,  begins  im-  (170.)  The  principal  ufes  of  the    peritonae 

mediately  uniler  the   fttrnum,  and  extends  to  um  are  very  e\ident.    It  ferves  to  line   the   ca 

tvithln  two  finger  breatUh  of  the  navel ;   where  vity  of  the  abdomen,  to  inveft  the  vifcera  con 

the  middle  or  u-nbiltcal  re^'*'*  begins,  and  reaches  tained  in  that  cavity  as  in  a  common  bag,  to  fup 

to  the  lame  dillaiwc  below  the  uivel.    The  byi>o-  ply  th*m  with  particular  coats,  and  to  form  pro 

du^ign 
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dodkai,  lig:inKi)ti,  conneftioDS,  fulds,  &c.  aa  It  appears  as  a  hollow  conical  afipeftddgi?  to  tttQfe 
*i  llwll  lie  hereafter.  The  fine  fluid,  which  tr.m-  inteftine*.  and  urualiy  terminates  at  the  back  of 
ludn  tlunugh  the  whole  intornal  Airface  of  the  the  .mentum  magnum.  It  feeins  to  be  nothini; 
pmtouaai,  prevents  the  incoavenicnciea  nhich  more  than  a  membraneous  coat  of  the  c:ccum  anil 
mifbtsile  from  the  continual  triaions  and  mo-  colon,  allUmtng  a  conical  (bape  when  diltcndL-d 
tin^Wvliichtbe  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  areex'    with  air. 

pafctnthB-Dilurally  orb*  accident.  e„„,    m     nf  .l     t    .  .         .        r-  r 

"^1  W-ben  thM  finid  ..  fnpp.i.d  in  ,00  great  *'";»';  XtJ'TlUw.l^^t^lV''' 
iijataj.  or  the  abfoiVnia  become  incipable  m*»-m,  uicssrioN,  ana  IKTESTINE.^ 

(faring  it  off",  it  accumulates,  and  conllitutes  (177-]  Ductus  .(limentalis,  the  alimentary 
a  ikit*  or  dropfy  of  the  belly  ;  antl  when  by  duft  or  canal,  c<ln(ilt^)  6f  thi;  esophagus,  and  fin- 
ite nfan  the  cxhajation  is  difconlinued,  the  pe-  mach,  together  with  the  targe  and  fmall  jiitcf-' 
ntoafuii  thickens,  becomea  dileafed,  and  the  tines;  which  though  they  are  in  faft  only  un-i 
'ileal  are  bmetimea  found  adhering  to  each  o-  long  and  extenfivc  canal,  are  diflinguillied  by  dif' 
IM.  n»e peritoiKeum  is  not  very  »«fcular.  In  ferciit  names;  Til.  thu  duodenum,  jejunum,  iljj 
itwalftiteit  feems  to  be  endued  with  little  or  um,  colon,  cicum,  of  appendicula  vermiformls, 
ukriing,  and  the  nervei  that  pafs  through  it  ap-  (as  fomecall  it,  J  and  reftum. 
potiobdonf  to  the  abdominal  mufctes.  (37S  )  I.  TheoESOPHACUS,  or  Gu!let,  isacnnal 

~  partly  mufcular  and  partly  membranous  j  which 

commences  ai  iJie  inferior  part  of  the  mouth,  to 
which  it  is  join-d  by  the  pharynx,  and  defcends 
along  the  neck  and  back  part  of  the  thora:t,  intd 
the  abdomen,  where  it  joins  totheflomach.  Jt 
I!  made  up  of  four  coats :  The  ift  is  formed  on- 
ly by  a  duplicaiureof  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
mcdtaltinum,  and  is  wanting  above  the  thorax 
and  in  the  neck.  The  id  coat  is  made  up  of  fe- 
Teral  llrala  of  llulhy  fibres,  mollly  longitudinal,  anii 
their  quantity  is  confiderably  greater.  The  id  n 
termed  th?  nrrvo'ii  coal,  and  ia  lihc  that  of  l!ie 
ftomach  and  inteDines.  It  ii  dillributed  in  folda 
or  plaits  accordinj;  to  its  length,  and  is  fuitound- 
ed  byawhitilh  cotton-like  fubltance,  which,  whi'n 
ftcepeil  in  water,  fwells  and  grows  thicker.  The 
<th  or  innermoft  coit  refembU'B,  in  fome  mcjfure, 
that  oftheintcftines;  except  thst,  tuftead  of  the 
villi,  it  has  fm-di  and  very  Ihort  papillx.  It  is 
folded  lengthwif,;  like  the  3d  coat ;  fo  that  the 
cefophagus,  when  cut  -icrofa,  reprefents  one  titi>e 
within  another.  Thniugh  tlie  porca  of  I'-.ii  co.it, 
a  vifcid  lymph  is  continually  difcharged,  to  facili* 
tatc  the  paflage  of  food  into  the  ftomach. 

(179.)  11.  VBMTRici/Lus.theSiD-jwfA.isapreat 
bag  or  rtfervpir,  fituated  partly  in  the  left  hypo- 
choudrium,  and  partly  in  the  epigaltrium.  Its 
figtire  is  like  that  of  the  bag  of  n  ba°:<pip-  ;  ob- 
long, inCurvatcd,  large  and  capacious  at  one  enti, 
and  fmall  and  contraiSed  at  Ihe  other.  We  fee 
in  thia  kind  of  lijiure  two  arches  or  curvatures, 
one  large,  which  runs  along  the  greateft  conv>.'Ki. 
ty;  and  one  fmall,  direiftl)'  oppofite  10  the  fiir- 
mer.  The  ftomach  has  two  openings,  cn!l,-d  its 
arificeii  one  between  the  great  otreniity  and  ihi; 
linall  curvature;  Hie  other  at  the  end  of  the  fmall 
orcontradled  extremity.  The  tirll  o]>eninr;,  na- 
mt&  toriia,  is  a  continuation  of  the  cefopha^us; 
the  other  joins  Ihe  iiiletliii.d  canal,  »nd  is  e  \\\<^ 
pjhrui.  The  .dimc^nt  p.iUVs  down  the  (tfoplin- 
gus,  into  the  ftomach,  through  thecardi;-,  and, 
aftL-r  being  digelled  palies  through  the  pylorus, 
where  the  intDftinal  can.il  beirins. 

(180.J  The  gn'at  estreir;iiy  of  the  flomach  is 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  clof^  under  t hi: 
diaphragm.  Vot  t'le  fupirior  orifice  is  iiut  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  b:i£  almolt  oppolit"  to,  ht.A 
very  oe.ir  the  middle  of,  the  bodies  of  the  lowelt 
vertebrjc  of,  the  back.  Its  fmall  extremity  iloti 
not  reach  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  but  bends 
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obliquely  backwards  toward  the  upper  orifice ;  of  the  diaphragm,  and  likewifc  hy  a  certain  con- 

fo  that  the  pylorus  lies  about  two  fingers  breadth  tradion  or  expanfion  of  the  mufcular  fibret  of 

from  the  body  of  the  vertebrae  immediately  under  the  ftom.*ch  itfclf.    By  this  motion,  every  part  of 

the  fmall  portion  of  the  liver.  the  fooil  is  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  gaftric 

(281O  The  ftomach  is  compofed  of  4  tunics  or  juice,  which  gradually  divides  and  attenu^itcs  it, 

coats,  fo  intimately  connr<^cd  tojjether  that  it  re-  and  prepares  it  for  its  paiTage  into  the  inteftincs. 

quires  no  little  dexterity  in  the  anatomift  to  de-  (284)  Afltr  the  food  has  remained  from  one  to 

monftrate  them.    The  exterior  one  is  membra-  three  hours  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  converted  into  a 

nous,  being  derived  from  the  peritonanim.T-The  greyiili  pulp,  called  chyiHu^f  and  fome  few  milky 

ad  is  a  mufcular  tunic,  compofed  of  flefliy  fibres  panicieb  begin  to  appear.    The  time  of  ita  rcfi- 

which  arc  in  ♦^he  greateft  number  about  the  two  dence  iu  this  bag  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 

orifices.    The  3d  is  called  the  ner>ous  coat,  and  the  alimi^nt,  and  the  ftate  of  th*^  (lomach  and  its 

within  this  is  the  villous  or  velvet-like  coat,  which  juices.    The  thinner  and  more  perfcdtly  di^eftcd 

compofes  the  infidc  of  the  ftomach.    The  two  parts  pafe  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  duode« 

laft  coats  being  more  cxtcnfive  than  the  two  firft,  num  ;  while  the  groller  and  lefe  digefied  particles 

form  the  folds,  which  are  obfcrvcd  every  whcte  remain  in  the  ftomach,  tiH  they  acquire  a  (uffi- 

in  the  cavity  of  this  vifcus,  and  more  particular-  cient  degree  of  fluidity  to  pafs  into  the  intcftincs, 

ly  about  the  pylorus  ;  wheic  they  fvcra  to  impede  where  the  nature  of  this  pulp  is  perfedly  chan« 

the  too  hafty  exclufion  of  the  aliment,  making  a  ged.    The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  which  flew 

confiderable  plait,  called  'valvula  pyhri.    The  in-  into  the  duotUniim,  and   the  mucus,  which  is 

ner  coat  is  couftantly  nwiftened  by   a  mucus  every  where  diftilled  from  the  furface  of  the  in- 

which  approaches  to  the  natorc  of  the  faliva,  and  teftines,  mingle  with  the  ejeded  matter,  and  Hill 

is  called  the  gaftric  juice  ;  thi«  liquor  has  been  farther  attenuate  aiul  diflblvc  it.                          * 

fuppofed  to  be  fccreted  by  certain  minute  gla mis  (285)    Two   Aibftances,   veiy  diUcrent   from 

featcd  in  the  nervous  tunic,  whofe  exterior  duds  each  other  in  their  nature  and  deftination,  .are 

open  the  furface  of  the  villous  coat.  the  refult  of  this  combination.     One  of  thcfe, 

(t8a.)  Here  it  is  proper  to  tate  notice  of  that  which  is  compofed  of  the  liquid  parts  of  the  ali- 
important  operation  of  the  ftomach,  calltd  I)i-  ment,  and  of  fome  of  its  more  fblid  particles,  rx* 
CESTioN.  By  this  term  is  underftood,  the  tremely  diNiiled  and  mixed  with  the  juices  we 
changes  our  aliment  undcri;ocs  for  the  formation  have  defcribetl,  conftitutes  a  very  mild,  fweet, 
of  chyle.  The  maniu.'r  in  v^'hich  this  is  perform-  and  whitifli  fluid,  refembling  milk,  .-uid  liiftin* 
ed  has  been  nutter  of  great  controverfy.  The  guHhcd  by  the  name  of  thyk.  This  fluid  is  ab- 
different  dodrines  of  fermentation,  attrition,  and  forbcd  by  the  la^fteal  veflels,  whkh  convey  it  into 
folotion  by  heat,  as  in  the  machine  called  Papin't  the  circulation,  where,  by  being  afi'imilated  into 
Digefter,  have  given  way  to  moro  rational  opi-  the  nature  of  blood,  it  aftords  that  fupplv  of  uu« 
nions.  The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Spallanza'-  trition,  which  the  continual  wafte  of  the  body  re- 
ni  and  Mr  Hunter  uniformly  prove  that  digeflion  quires.  The  otlier  is  the  r«main«  of  the  alimen- 
ts not  aife<aed  by  any  fermenting  power,  by  con-  tary  mafs,  deprived  of  all  its'Butntious  particles, 
tractions  of  the  ftomach,  or  by  heat ;  but  by  a  and  containing  only  fuch  part5  as  were  rpie«51ed 
peculiar  II uid  fecreted  in  the  coats  of  the  fto-  by  the  abforbing  mouths  of  the  ladeals.  This 
mach,  called  the  gastric  juice,  'ihis  is  poured  grofler  part,  caHed  the  />r«i,  paftes  on  through 
into  the  cavity,  and  thfre  animalizes  the  food,  of  the  courfe  of  the  iateftines,  and  is  voided  at  tht 
ailimibtes  it  to  the  nature  of  blood.    It  has  alfo  anus. 

appeared  that  animals,  or  parti,  of  animals,  pof-  ^a86.)  The  Intestinal  Canal  is  j  or  6  times 

fefted  of  the  living  principle,  when  taken  into  the  as  long  as  the  body,  and  forms  many  circumvo- 

ftomach,  are  not  in  the  Icaft  aflfeded  by  the  ac-  lutiona  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  it 

tion  of  that  vifcus ;  but  the  moment  they  lofe  travcrfes  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  again 

the  living  principle  they  become  fubjec\  to  its  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  in  owe  place  defcend- 

digeftive  powers.    This  fccms  to  be  the  cafe  with  ing,  and   in  another  extending  itfdf  upwards, 

the  ftomach,  which  is  enabled  to  refift  the  adion  The  inner  coats  of  the  intcftines,  being  more  ca» 

of  its  juices  in  the  living  body;  but  when  de-  .  pacious  than  their  exterior  tmiics,  form  a  multi» 

prived  of  the  Uviug  principle,  it  is  then  no  longer  tude  of  plaits,  placed  at  certain   diftances,  and 

able   to  refift   the   powers  of  that  menftruum,  called  va/vuU  conniventes.    Now  this  difpofitioi 

which  it  had  itfelf  formed  for  the  digeftion  of  its  will  be  found  to  afford  a  farther  proof  of  that  di- 

contents;  the  procefs  of  digeftron  appearing  to  vine  wifdom,  which  the  anatomift  and  phyfiolo^ 

be  continued  after  death ;  fo  that  the  inner  Coat  gift  may  difcover  in  all  their  purfuits. — For  if  the 

of  the  ftomach  itfelf  is  eroded.  inteftinal  can.U  was  much  fhorter  than  it  naturally 

(183.)  After  having  been  fufllciontly  divided  is,  if  it  pafl'ed  in  a  dire^ft  courfe  from  the  ftomach, 

by  maftication,   and  mixed  with  ialiva  in   the  and  if  its  inner  furfiUre  was  deftitute  of  valves; 

moiith,  the  food  enters  into  the  ftomach,  where  It  the  aliment  would  paff^  with  great  rapidity  to  the 

is  thoroughly  blended  with  the  gaftric  juice.  Here  anus,  and  fuflicicnt  time  would  be  wanting  ta 
it  is  capable  alfo  of  irritating  the  inner  coat  of    allimilate  tiie  chvic,  and  abforb  it  into  the  lac* 

the  ftomach  to  a  certain  degree,  and  occafioning  teals;  fj  that  the  body  would  be  deprived  of  the 

a  contraction  of  its  two  orifices.    In  this  mem-  fupi>ly  of  nutrition,  which  13  io  eHential  to  life 

branous  bag,  furrounded  by  the  abdominal  vif-  and  health. 

cera,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  natural  heat,  (aS;.)  The  inteftinal  canal  is  divided  into  fmall 

the  contents  of  the  ftomach  undergo  a  conftant  and  large  mieftines ;  the  former  being  diftinguini- 

agitatioa  by  means  of  the  abdominal  mufclesand  cd  by  the   names  of  duodenum,  jejunuai.   and 

ilium; 
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(tain ;  and  the  latter  by  thofe  of  csccnm,  colon,  tebra  of  the  loins,  on  the  fore  fide  of  the  os  la- 

atid  rtvlum,     TiKf  former  fill  the  middle  an  J  lore  crum,  a!l  the  way  to  the  os  coccygi?,  where  it 

pjiti  of  the  belly  j   the  latter  the  fides,  and  the  ends  in  the  anus.    This  inteftine,  properly  fpeak- 

upperzixl  lower  parts.  ing,  is  a  true  continuation  of  the  laft  convolution 

,iU.'  III.  The  DuoDESOM  is  fo  named,  be-  of  the  colon  ;   and  it  is  the  rcpofitory  and  com- 

onfr -ti* about  12  inch<.'S  long.  It  hc^Mnftfrom  the  imm   fewer  of  the  whole  intedinal  canal.    The 

iri?ra:  n  the  extremity  of  the  ftomach;  and  is  figure  of  the  rectum  varies  according  as  it  is  full 

I'ttce  rrfltnf^txi  downwards.      It  hrft  palVcs  by  or  empty.     When  euTfipty  it  is  irregularly  cylin- 

t*"'  pil-Wad«^er,  then    under  the  following  gut  drical,  and  finks  in  by  a  kind  of  tranfverfe  folds; 

raf  acf  Mry,   and   coming  once  more  in  fi^'l^t  and  in  that  ftate  it  is  about  three  fingers  breadth 

.«  tise  kft  hynocondrium,    it  there  commences  in  diameter.     When  full,  it  is  wider  in  propor- 

niic,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  intef-  tion,  and  may  be  diftcnded  to  a  conftderable  fize. 

<.crt;  tut   the   plice  whero  this  ends  and  the  (294.)  I^»  •f he  extremity  ot  the  inteftine  which 

ndteT  begins  is  not  j>recffely  determined.  forms  the  Anus,  has  feveral  mufcles  belonging  to 

•il9.)  IV.  The  Jesanum  is  fo  calkd  from  its  it,  fome  {"urrounding  it  like  fphinders;   the  reft 

Iraij  found  for  the  moft  part  empty.    It  is  fitu-  broad  Helhy  planes  inferted  in  it,  and  which,  be- 

itaf  in  the  regio,  umbellicus,  and  makes  fome-  ing  likewile  fixed  to  other  parts,  fuftain  it  in  its 

viit  mere  th^n  a  third  part  of  the  fmall  intef-  natural  fitnation,  and  reftore  it  to  that  fituation» 

foe*.     U  M  dillinguiflied  from  the  next  fucceed-  after  being  diflurbed  by  the  force  neceflTary  for 

T*!  bsteflme  by  its  /:oats,  which  are  fomewhat  the  exclufion  of  the  fjcccs. 

tmancr  anU  Ufa  pale.  (*95  )  All   the  inteftines  have  the  fame  coats 

'.:9:>.)  V.  The  Ilium  is  a  continuation  of  the  with  the  Itoroach;  the  fibres  of  their  middle  or 

^rraer  pit.      It  is  fituated  yn  the  hypogaftrium,  mufcular  coats  are  circular,  or  fpiral,  and  longitu- 

aad  vay  often   fome  part  of  it  pafi'es  into  the  dinal;   of  the  latter  indeed  but  vcr"  few.    The 

y^ni^  zstd  lies  upon  the  urinary  bladder,  efpcr  antagonifts  to  thefc  mufcular  librcs,  of  the  fto- 

'i»'T  m  women.     It  enters  the  colon  on  the  right  mach   and  guts,   are  formed  by  thfr-ir  contents, 

i'^, B^?r  the*  upper  edL'e  of  the  os  ilium.      This  which  aie  prelfeci  irom  one  place  to  another,  and 

>/?»:  leo^j  of  the  fmall  inteftines  i«  evidently  for  the  muiclcs  of  the^bdomvu;  for  thcle  alio  pre HTrng 

*V  coQv.mience  of  a  greater  number  of  ladcals,  upon  them  alter  tiieir  form  into  one  le^.   vapa- 

tis  the  cbyle  which  imiUes  their -orificca  in  one  ciou«,  which   neceflariiy   extends  thar   circular 

;*■?  Qiy  not  efcape  them  in  another.     Thofe  fibres.  The  large  inteftines  have  ihree  membranes 

•r&cuis  which  fwallow^heir  food  whole,  and  re-  or  ligaments  on  the  outfide,  running  their  whole 

•-u  it  fer  a  long  time,  have  the  alimentaiy  canal  length,  and  fupporting  the  iacculi,  into  winch 

iarsjibed  with  Iborter  and  fewer  ladeals.  thofe  inteftines  are  divided.     The  Icflcr  inteftines 

(191.)  VI.  The  large  circumvolution  pf  the  have,  at  very  finall  diftances,  iemilunar  valves 

w«  covert  the  firft  of  the  large  inteftines,  cat-  placed  oppofite  to  the  intcrftices  of  each  other, 

W  the  Cjtcum,  which  feems  properly  to  belong  to  prevent  the  aliment  from  pafiing  too  fpccdily 

ti  tm  colon,  being  a  kind  of  punch  of  about  4  through  them  ;  and  the  better  to  anfwer  that  end^ 

^^*n  wide,  and  nearly  of  the  iame  length ;  ha-  they  are  larger  and  more  numerous  near  the  ftoi- 

Ttjj  eiteriorly  a  little  appendix  x:alled  appendix  roach,  where  the  food  is  thinner^  th^n  tliey  are , 

f#fi,  or  the  vtrmiform  appendix,  firom  its  reicm-  towards  the  colony  where  the  food  is  continually 

^hect  to  a  worm.    5ome  'anatomift«  reftri*5l  the  made  thicker  in  its  progreis,  by  a  difcJiarge  of 

cune  of  cecum  to  this  little  gutt  which  is  pre-  part  of  the  chyle.     This  contrivance,  fo  necefla- 

po&enms,  as  the  caecum  is  ranked  among  the  ry  to   men,  becaufe  of  their  ered  pofture,  be- 

r**'  ioteftinesy  ami  this  appmdicuh  if  the  fmaileil  ^omes  a  great  inconvcniencei  v.«hen  they  are  obli- 

^  tiiein  all.      The  arrangement  here  ftated  is  ged  by  ficknd's  or  accidents,  to  lie  in  an  horizon^ 

5*wrfbrr  now  generally  adopted.     The  cxcura  tal  pofture,  and  calls  for  the  help  of  clyfters  and 

'ipbced  in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium  on  the  right  purges.    But  brutes  have  not  thefe  valves,   be- 

^^,  axKl  terminates  in  the  coion^  which  is  the  caufe  they  are  not  convenient  in  an  horizontal 

ijrjit  of  an  the  inteftine*.  pofture. 

\^\,)  W\.  The  Colon  afcends  by  the  right  (a96.)  At  t!;e  entrance  of  the  ilium  into  the 

tidacy,  to  which  it  is  attached ;  pafles  under  the  colon  ai:e  two  very  large  valves,  which  effeaually 

hoflow  part  of  the  liver,  and  the  bottom  Of  the  hinder  the  regrets  of  the  fxces  into  the  ilium. 

Awaacfe,  frcrni  the  right  hypochondrium  to  the  Put  clyfters  have  been  frequently  known  to  pd*s 

'<ft,  and  thence  defcends  into  the  pelvis  at  the  them,  and  be  vomited  up ;  though  it  is  doubtful 

piace  where  the  appendix  caeci  joins  it.  One  porp  whether  the  excrement  that  is  fometimes  vomited 

*■«  of  the  circumfiermce  of  both  is  depreiled,  up,  is  fuch  as  had  palled  into  the  large  intcfr 

*»d  forms  a  large  fold  on  the  infide,  which  ad-  tines.     1*he  valvule  conni'venus  in  the  colon  are 

'wcff  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftine,  and  gets  placed  oppofite^   yet  not  in  the  ilune  plane,  to 

tie  oame  of  tniive  of  the  colon.     Thence  the  cor  each  other,  and  make,  with  their  anterior  etlges, 

bn  pafles  down  towanis  the  os  iacrum,  where  9n  equilateral  triangle  j  but  as  the  put  approaches 

rt»e  ooal  ukirs  the  name  of  re8um.     The  colon,  the  anus,  ithey  become  lefa  remarkable,  and  iewer 

i»  its  courie,  b  alio  attached  to  the  fplcen  and  the  in  number.      All  the  intefiiues  have  in  their  inner 

fcft  kidney.  membrane  an  almoft  infinite  number  o*"  vcr)'  frnxU 

(»f  3.)  VIIL  The  Rectum,  or /rm;fi&/  gut^  is  glands.      Thefe  glands  will,  cfpecially  fome  of 

t^Uft  of  all  the  inteftines.    It  is  fo  named,  be-  them  in  the  larger  guts,  appc.u*  to  the  naked  t)o 

<»ifc  when  viewed  directly  forward,  it  appears  when  they  arc  difcafcd.     They  have  bcca  called 

to  nm  down  ta  a  ftraigbt  courfe  from  the  teft  vert*  glandule  ^ian^* 

£/  %  Sect. 
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Sect.  IV.    0/ ,be  Mesentery,  L.ver,  Gall-  i"^^  ^°'"  .*'',?  ^''^"'f;    "  j»  f  °  ^''^r'" ^K'Tf 

Bladder,  Pancreas,  W  Sf  lee^.  ^'L'J"""'*   ^"^k"  .f^Lfvin  ^f  T  '^»f" 

'                   '  which  IS  merely  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus 

(197.)   I.  The  great  bundle  of  inteftines,  dcr  condenfed  into  a  ligament,  and  which  is  inferted 

fcribed  in  laft  fedlion,  is  not  left  to  move  at  ran-  into  the  liver  at  a  fmall  jilFure  in  its  lower  edge, 

dom  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;    bnt  is  care-  The  ligamentum  latum  or  fufpenforiura,  fuRaiu« 

fully  bound  down  by  a  membraneous  wcb,  which  the  liver  in  an  eredl  pofture,  or  rather  fixes  it  m 

prevents  the  inteftinal  convolutions  from   being  its  fituation,  while  it  is  fupported  by  the  other 

intangled  in  each  other,  aud  yet  allows  them  a  vifcera,  they  being  comprelled  by  the  abdominal 

jjentle,  floatinK*  but  limited  motion. — This  web,  mufcles.    When  we  are  placed  m  an  horizontal 

which  is  called  the  Mesentery,  is  dillingniihed  pofture,  the  teres  prevents  it  from  prefling  on  the 

into  two   portions;   one   vcrv  broad  and  much  diaphragm;  and  in  lying  on  the  back  they  both 

plaited,  which  conne<^6  the  (mall  inteftines;  the  together  fufpend   it,   that  it  may  not  comprcl's 

other  long  and  incur\'ated,  which  does  tn*?  fame  and  obftru<^t  the  afceindlng  Vena  cava.    It  is  fup- 

to  the  large  ones.    But  in  fadt  thefe  two  portions  plied  with  blood  by  the  branches  of  the  celiac 

confifl.  only  of  the  membraneous  laminye  of  the  pc-  and  mefenteric  arteries,  called,  in  this  vilcug,  ar* 

ritoneum  doubled  bac-:  upon  itfelf,  after  having  teria  bepatif.t ;   but  its  biood  veliels,  that  com^ 

jnclofed  the  inteftines,  and  are  diltinguiihed  only  pofe  it  as  a  gland,  aie  the  branchcj  of  the  vena 

by  their   breadth.      T^en  both  to;;ether,  they  porta,  which  enters  the  Jiver,  and  diftributes  it^ 

form  a  kind  of  fpiral  roll,  more  or  Icfs  plaited  in  biood  like  an  artery,   to  have  the  biie  fecrettU 

ita'circumfcrenCe.      The  firft  portion,  which  ac-  frgm  it ;   and  the  branches  of  the  cava  in  the  li- 

companies  the  fmall  inteftines,   has  retained  the  ver,  which  return  the  redundant  blood  into  the 

name  of  m^fentery  ;  thofe  parts  of  it,  which  are  cava  afcendens.      It  has  alfo  feveral  branches  of 

;ittached  to  the  colon  and  re<*tum,  are  called  mf'  nerves,  and  a  grejit  number  pf  lymphatics.  1  bofe 

Jccolon  and   meforeQum.      Between  thefe  lamiroe  quadrupeds,  that  have  a  great  deal  of  motion  in 

there  are  numerous  blood  vefiels,  many  r.ervcui  thrir  backs,  have  their  livers  divided  into  many 

filaments,  and  an  infinite  number  of  Im^li  yelTds  diflind  lobules ;  whifh,  by  yielding,  to  each  other, 

called  lymphatics^  of  which  ^ft«n/\'ards,  obey  thof?  motions,  without  any  oanfccr  gf  lace, 

(498.)  The  mcfentery  is  attached  to  the  lura-  ration, 
bar  vertebra?,  whifch  fefv^s  to  keep  the  inteftines  (300,)  III.  The  gall-bladder  is  a  receptacle 
in  tlieir  natural  fituation.    The  idea  ufually  for-  for  the  bile,  feated  upon  the  inferior  and  concavi 
med  of  the  colic,  called  mifererey  is  perfe^iy  er-  furface  of  the  liver.     It  is  ftiaped  like  a  pear  and 
roneous;    it  being  impoflible  that  the  inttllines  compofc*d  of  one  denfe  and  fomewhat  roufcular 
can  be  Uviftedy  as  many  fuppofe  that  they  are,  in  coat,  which  is  covered  with  peritoneum  like  that 
that   difeafe,  their  attachment  to  the  mefentery  of  the  liver.     Jt  is  alfo  lined  with  anpther  mem- 
cfltr<51ually  preventing  fuch   an   accident — but  a  brane   that  cannot  calily  be  feparated,   making 
difarrangcmcnt  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  in-  three  coats  in  the  whole.    From  tlie  gall-bladder 
teftinal  canal  itfelf,  which  is  produ<5tive  of  difar  towards  the  duodenum  runs  a  du^  called  ey^licui\ 
preeable,  and  fometimes    fatal  confequences. —  and  from  the  liver  to  this  du^t  one  called  btpatt- 
— This  is  by  an  introfufpe<5tion  of  the  inteftine,  ctuy  which  carries  off  the  gall  this  way,  when  the 
pn  idea  of  which  may  be  ealily  formed,  by  taking  gall-bladder  is  full.     The  du^us  cyftictis  and  he- 
the  finger  of  a  glo\'e,  and  involving  one  part  of  paticus  being  then  united  and  forming  one  corn- 
It  within  the  other.    If  inflammation  takes  place,  mon  channel,  comfnences  duQus  commtmu  chokdc- 
the  ftri<5Vure  in  this  cafe  is  increafed,  and  the  pe-  cbus^  which  enters  the  duodenum  obliquely  about 
riftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  /.  e,  the  progref-  4  inches  below  its  commencement.      'I  he  orifice 
five  motion  of  the  farces  downwards,    is   in  ver-  of  this  dud  in  the  gut  is  fomewhat  eminent,  tie-, 
ted,  and  what  is  called  the  diac  pajfion  fpliows.  vated  above  the  furfacc,  but  has  no  caruncle,  as 
The  fime  eJfetfts  may  be  occafioned  by  the  dc-  has  bpen  defcribed  by  fome.     As  the  liver,  from 
fcent  of  the  inteftine,  or  of  the  omentum,  either  its  fituation  in  the  fame  cavity  with  the  Itomach, 
•with  it  or  by  itfelf,  and  thus  conftituting  what  is  will  be  moft  prefied,  and  confequently  fcparate 
called  an  hfrnia  or  rufture ;  a  term  by  v^hich  in  moft  gall  where  the  ftomach  is  fuilell,    napely, 
general  is  meant  ^he  tailing  down  or  pwtrufion  the  time  when  it  is  moft  wanted;    fo  tbe  gall- 
of  any  part  of  the  inteftine,  or  omentum,  which  bladder,  lying  next  the  duodenum,  will  have  il& 
ought  naturally  to  be  contained  within  the  cavity  fluid  prclfed  out  by  the  aliment  pafling  tlirpugh 
of  the  belly.  that  gut,  and  confequently  at  a  right  time  aud  m 

(299.)  II.  The  Liver  is  the  brgeft  piand  in  due  proportion ;   becaufe  the  greater  th*t  quantN 

the  body  5  and  its  colour  is  that  of  a  du(ky  pr  ty  of  aliments,  the  greater  will  be  the  compreft 

thrown  red.     It  is  fituated  immediately  under  the  fion ;  and  wee  nyerfa^    A  chemical  analyfit  of  the 

diaphrajrm  in  the  right  hypochondriuin.    Its  ex-  bile,  and  experiments  of  its  mixture  with  Tarious 

tcriv->r  fide  is  convex,  and  interior  concave,   ikck-  fubftances,  denionftrate,  that  it  cpntaiua  a  large 

■ward  towards  the  ribs  it  is  thick,  and  thin  on  its  portion  of  water,  and  a  confiderablc  quantity  of 

fore  part,  where  it  coyers  the  upper  fide  pf  tKe  mflam?nable  oil,  which  appears  very  eviUcQtly  io 

flomach,  and  fome  of  the  inte(lirie6.    The  upper  gall  Hones.      The  bile,  therefore^   ie  a  natural 

fide  of  it  is  conne^ed  with  the  diaphragm,  being  foap ;  but  of  that  fort  which  is  made  froip  a  vola>t 

alfo  tied  to  that  and  the  fternum  by  a  thin  liga-  tile   faline  lixivium,  mixed   with  oil  ^nd  water. 

fnent,  which  is  fleicribed  ccmmonly  as  two ;  the  This,  therefore,   being  intermixed  with  the  ali- 

ppper  portion  being  named  fufpenformmy  and  the  ment,  reduced  to  a  pulp,   and  flowly  cxpreCcd 

^fitcripr  latyim  {  ^ut  either  of  ;he(c  iiames  if  ^  liro|n  \jut  $9ma<;h>  bv  the  Dciiftaltic  moe  of  th<i 

0uodcov»» 
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iioiaiom  ud  ptrfTiire  of  the  abdomioal  muf- 
i.^  acarpcxitti  tbeni  all  togcthvT  ;  and  the  iicid 
Of  iofcmt  qua!itk»  of  (he  food  are  in  fome  mea- 
Curc  Uu  CL«redccL  The  curd  of  milk  k  allu  dif- 
I^tcd  b;  a  into  a  liquid,  and  the  whole  mali  *■[ 
j^BBCnt  lodmeil  raoK  to  a  putrid  alkakfcent  dif- 
ftaoat.  It  difluhm  the  oil^  matlerS)  To  that 
tliy  My  freely  iurorporate  with  the  watirf 
^a,  4ul  make  up  an  unifurm  mafs  of  chyle  to 
'iM^e  biSe^i ;  the  furrouiKling  mucus  in  the 
lieSsitt  i>  thereby  ablterged  and  attenuated, 
i:\:iiepnitiallic  motion  is  excited  by  its  acri- 
7i»y;  all  which  cR:ceg  ate  cunSnned>  by  oblei- 
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a,  and  3,  and  in  one  inftance  4  fplecns.  Some  oF 
thefc,  though  I'mall,  differed  trcm  each  other  in 
Size ;  others  were  nearly  equal  in  hulk,  but  the 
whole  toei;ther,  in  any  one  ol"  Ibefe  fubje<;ta,  wouU 
not  amuuiit  in  fize  to  mon.-  than  a  Ipktn  of  ordi- 
nary dimenlions.  The  want  of  an  excretory  duA 
tu  tbii  vifcui  has  oceafioned  the  ufe  of  it  to  be 
doubtful  and  controverted.  Anatomilts  indeed 
have  gone  no  fuither  than  to  conjecture,  that  it 
may  prepare  the  blood  for  fupplying  a  iVirt  of  wa- 
tery Juice,  Iprobabiy  ot  a  fuliaikaline  nature  and 
rendered  I'oinewltat  Uiarp  by  the  reniora  of  the 
blood,)  to  the  biJe. 


C303>}I.  The  KiDNhYs  in  the  human  fubjcd 
greatly  rtfi-nible  thole  01  the  hog ;  and  wei^li  a- 
bout  II  ounces.  They  are  feattd  towards  the 
uppi-rpartof  the  loins  upon  the  two  lalt  ribs} 
the  rigat  under  tne  liver,  and  a  liltle  loiver  than 
the  other,  and  Che  left  und^r  the  fplecn.  Their 
ufe  it  to  fecrcte  the  urine  from  the  blood,  which 
i*  broniiht  thither  fyr  that  puT)ofe  by  the  emuU 
gfiit  arinii  b  1  and  what  rcmaina,  after  the  ftinc- 
tions  ol  the  j;lJ"d  ha^e  been  performed,  i-(  re- 
turned by  Ihe  emulgent  veins,  while  the  urine  fe- 
crcted  is  tarried  through  the  ureters  into  the 
bladder. 

(304.)  11.  The  iriiETEitsnretwotubeg.e3chaf 
them  about  the  bigndi  of  a  guole  quill,  and  a- 
bout  a  foot  long.  They  arife  from  tiie  indented 
fide  of  the  kiilneyi,  and  end  in  the  bbdder  near 
its  neck,  runninjj  obliquely  for  the  Cpjce  of  an 
inch  belwi-en  lis  coats,  by  which  mcile  of  enter* 
ing,  their  extreinities  form  a  kind  of  valves.  The' 
beginning  of  the  uretcn  in  the  kidney  are  the  labuli 
winarii,  which  joining  together  from  the  pelvic 
in  each>kidney.  Between  the  tubuli  iirinarii,  au> 
thors  have  remarkid  (mall  papilla; ;  and  Ihe  other 
which  are  diftinyuilbtd  by  a  clearer  cokiur  are 
called  glaaJuJic- 

(30J.)I1I.  The  U«iN»Pty  BLADi>Eii  \t  feated 
in  a  duplicature  of  the  perilona:um  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen.  It*  ihape  ii 
orbicular,  and  its  coats  are  the  fame  with-lhofa 
of  the  intcltines  and  other  hollow  mufcles  alrea- 
dy delcribed ;  viz.  the  external  membraneous,  the 
middle  mufcular,  vhich  is  the  mufiului  dttmftr 
ttrina,  and  the  inner  membraneous  coat,  exceed- 
ingly fenlible,  as  is  well  known  to  tliofe  who  have 
the  ftonc,  or  are  troubled  with  the  gravel.  The 
ufe  ot  this  niee  fciife  is  to  make  it  capable  of  that 
uneaQnefs,  which  excites  animals  to  exciude  their 
water,  when  the  bladder  Is  difter.dcd.  This  Icnfe 
indeed  is  naturally  fo  delicate,  (hat  no  lluid  but 
healthy  urine  can  be  long  endured ;  c\en  pale  u. 
rine,  or  tirine  with  matter  in  it,  in  a  decree  es> 
citts  the  fymptoms  of  the  Aone,  anil  forces  th«f 
patient  to  evacuate  the  bladder.  Some  wHiert 
have  fuppofed  the  exiflence  of  a  ftion  j^iliage  for 
fluids  into  the  bladder,  from  the  copieus  ami 
fpeedy  evacuations  of  pale  urine,  which  l't:ccc«l 
the  drinking  of  weak  intoxicating  liquors,  of  mi- 
neral waturs,  &c.  Put  the  fadl  is,  that  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  aiiy  other  way  for  the  urine 
to  paft,  than  that  by  the  kidneys  and  along  tho 
cavrfe  pf  tbe  ureter!'  For  the  bladUei  is,  on  all 
fiilei 
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iides,  feparated  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  an  adhelion  or  ftptum  immediately  above  the 

-by  the  pcritoiweum  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  tefticle ;  fo  that  no  fluids  can  pafs  out  of  that  part 

vapours,  which  either  go  out  from  the  bladder,  of  this  membrane,  which  indoles  the  tefticle. — 

or  which  are  derived  towards  it  from  other  parts.  The  other  proper  coat  is  the  Suniea  aiburun-a^ 

can  -here  find  open  pores  through  the  peritonaeum.  \t  .ich  is  very  ftrong,  and  which  immediately  in- 

The  bladder  may  he  fo  diftended  witii  urine  as  to  vcfts  the  tcllicles.     The  teftes  receive  each  one 

produce  death  ;  yet,  in  thefe  cafes,  we  never  ©b-  artery  from  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  emuU 

lerve  that  the  urine  has  found  any  pafTapc,  through  gents.  Thefe,  unlike  all  other  arteries,  arife  (inall 

which  it  might  efcape  into  the  pelvis.     Again,  and  dilate  in  their  progrefs,  that  the  •velocity  of 

when  the  ureters  are  obftrufied  with  ftones,  fo  the  blood  may  be  hiflidently  abated,  for  the  A:- 

that  the  bladder  receive*  nothing  from  them,  it  is  cretion  of  fo  vifcid  a  fluid  as  the  femen.     The 

either  quite  empty,  or  contains  a  verj  acrimoni-  right  tefticle  returns  its  vein  into  the  cava,  and 

ous  and  thick  urine,  manifeftly  indicating  that  the  the  left  into  the  emulgent  vein  on  the  iame  fide, 

water  can  find  no  other  way  from  the  kidney  i»v-  both  bccaufe  it  is  the  readieft  cotirfe,  and  becaufe, 

to  the  bladder.    A  caivful  attention,  indeed,  to  as  authors  fay,  this  fpcrmatic  vein  would  have 

the  manner  in  which  mineral  waters  are  dlfchar-  been  obftruded  by  the  pulfe  of  the  aorta,  if  it 

ged  by  urine,  fuffkieiitly  demonftrates  that  there  had  crofted  that  veflel  to  go  to  the  cava.    On  th« 

is  no  fuch  rapidity  therein  as  is  commonly  imagi-  upper  part  of  the  tefticks,  ai^  hard  lodies  called 

ned  ;  but  the  ftlmulus  of  the  cold  water  received  epididymi  ;  wliich  are  evidently  formed  of  the  ra* 

into  the  ftomach,  like  the  exterrjil  cold  applied  to  Ja  deferential     They  may  without  difficulty  be 

the  (kio,  caulls  a  concufl^on  of  the  bladder  and  unravelled  backward,  in  iingle  veifels,  and  then 

«rii>ary  parts,  by  which  they  are  folicited  to  rew  into  more  and  fmalier,  like  the  excrctory  vcflcls 

pcated  difcharges  of  the  old  urine,  which  was  be-  of  fome  other  glands. 

^ora  in  the  body,  and  not  immediately  of  that  (309.  II.  The  vasa  dcffrentia  are  excrctoiy 

uhich  was  laft  drunk.    Again,  the  largenefs  of  duds  to  carry  the  fccreted  femen  into  the  trfiaiU 

the  renal  velTels  demonftrates,  that  they  cannot  feminales.  They  pafs  from  the  epididy  mi  of  the  tef* 

receive  much  lefs  than  an  8th  part  of  the  blood  tides,  along  with  the  blood-veifels,  till  they  have 

of  the  whole  body  at  a  time,  and  confequently  entered  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen ;  and  then 

about  looc  ounces  of  blood  are  conveyed  through  tney  pafs  under  the  peritonaeum),  dire*aiy  through 

the  kidneys  in  aft  hour ;  and  it  will  appear  but  a  the  pelvis,  to  the  veliculas  feminalcs. 

moderate  allowance  for  %o  or  even  50  ounces  of  (j[«o.  III.  The  vE*icuLi«  seminalfs  are  two 

water  to  diftil  from  that  quantity  of  blood  in  the  bodies  that  appear  like  irregular  veficlee.    They 

fame  time.    Finally,  it  is  certain,  that  both  men  arc  featcd  under  the  bladder  near  its  neck.    They 

and  brute*  perifti  if  the  ureters  are  obftruded ;  may  be  each  of  them  unfolded  into  one  fingk 

and  4n  fuch  cafes,  we  obferve,  that  no  urine  paf-  dud,  which  difcharges  into  the  urethra,  by  tht 

fes  to  the  bladder.  fides  of  the  caput  gailinag'mhf  which  i^  an  emi« 

{jo6.)  !V.  The  GLAKDUtiE  renalcs  arc  two  nence  in  the  under  fide  of  the  urethra  near  the 

frlands  feated  immediately  above  the  kidneys,  of  neck  of  the  bladder.    In  thefe  veiicles  or  duds^ 

no  certain  figure,  nor  do  We  know  their  nfe ;  but  the  femen  i«  depofited  preparatory  to  the  time  0^ 

aitatomifts  always  defcribe  them  along  with  the  coition ;  but  in  dogs  there  are  no  veficuiz  femi-i 

urinary  parts,  becaufe  of  their  fituation.    In  a  naleB,   therefore  nature   has  given  them  a  larg^ 

very  young  foetus  they  are  larger  than  the  kid-  bulb  in  the  penis,   which  keeps  them  occupied, 

fieys,  and  in  an  adult  but  a  little  larger  tlian  in  the  feemingly^^gainft  their  inclination,  till  the  feed 

foetus.    They  receive  a  great  many  fmall  arteries,  can  be  fccreted  and  emitted  into  the  uterus  of  the 

and  return  each  of  them  one  or  two  veins.    In  female.    The  femen  pafics  from  the  veficuiz  in 

their  infide  is  a  fmall  finus,  tindured  with  a  footy  men  in  time  of  coition,  through  pruftate  gland^ 

coloured  liquor.  into  tlie  urethra,  and  is  thence  emitted.                I 

SECT.  VI.  Of,t.  M..H  G.H«.r.vE  O.a.K.  Jiy^X^.Til^cr^rS  thrfi^^oT^n^ 

(307.)  The  male  organs  of  generation  are  part-  meg.    They  lie  between  the  velicula;  leminald 

}y  fituated  within  and  partly  without  the  abdo-  and  penis,  under  the  offa  pubis,    almoft  withi^ 

jnen.    They  have  been  ufually  divided  into  th«  the  pelvis.    They  feparate  a  limpid  glutinous  hu^ 

parts  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  femen  from  the  mour  which  is  carried  into  the  urethra  by  fcvcral 

olood,  and  thofe  which  ace  deftined  to  convey  it  du^ts,  that  enter  near  thofe  of  the  proftatar.  Thil 

into  the  womb.    But  it  feems  more  proper  to  dif-  liquor  feems  defigned  to  be  mixed  with  the  femrt 

tinguiO)  them  into  the  preparhg^  the  containing^  m  the  time  of  coition,  in  order  to  make  it  flo« 

and  the  txpelUng  parts,  which  arethediffetentoffi-  more  eafily  through  two  ihort  paffages,  which  & 

ces  of  the  tejcty  the  nfeficnUfeminaies^  and  the  perns,  pen  into  the  urethra  clofc  to  a  little  eminence  cal 

(3cS.)  I.  The  TFSTES  arc  two  glandjular  Ixxiies  led  verumonantum, 

feated  in  a  loofe  external  membraneous  bag  called  (314.)  V.  The  penis  is  the  vehicle  or  a^tve  o« 

the  fcrot  urn.    Their  office  is  to  feparate  the  femen  gan  of  procreation.  It  is  compofed  of  two  columns 

from  the  blood.  They  are  laid  to  have  tour  coats,  the  corpora  carvtrnoja  and  corpus  fpengiojum*    Thi 

two  common  aod  two  upper-    The  common  are  former,  which  conftitute  the  greateft  part  of  iW 

the  outer  (kin,  and  a  looie  membrane  or  mufcl^  penis,  are  two  cylindrical  ligamentous  tubes  com 

immediately  underneath,  called  durtos^    The  firft  pofed  of  minute  cells  of  a  fpongy  texture,  wbici 

of  the  proper  is  the  tunica  vagina/is.    It  is  conti-  communicate  with  each  other.    Thefe  two  bodic 

nued  from  the  peritonxum  to  the  tefticle,  which  are  of  a  very  pliant  texture,  and  capable  of  con 

it  iDcbfeg  with  all  it«  veiTels^  but  i»  divided  b^  fidera^e  di(ieiifioB|  aod  bdng  united  laterally  u 

•  cac] 
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Rch  otbfT,  occafion  by  this  union,  a  fpace  above,  mncui^t  myrtiformes  ;  and  in  the  latfeis  the  Togi' 

:nd  aaothcr  below.     The  uppermoft   of  thcfe  »tf,  with  the  utertUf  and  the   parts  conne(5lcd 

(pjc«  is  filled  by  the  blood  veflels,  and  the  lower  with  it. 

one,  vfbkh  h  the  largeft,  by  the  uretha  and  it»  (317.)  I.  The  Mons  veneris  is  that  confidcr- 

coiptti  ^xngicl'um.    Thefe  two  cavernous  bodies  able  rifiog  of  fat  which  is  covered  with  hair,  and 

4mt&i!  only  £:paiHted  by  a  partition  of  tendi-  fituated  above  Xhefojfa  magna  upon  the  os  pubis. 

t)o«i  abfw,  which  allow  them  to  communicate  The  great  doubling  of  the  flcin,  on  each  fide  the 

widicaLh  other;  but  they  afterwards  divaricate  riina,  fuims  the  labia;  and  within  thefe  there  is 

f-uBOch  other,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  a  lelTer  doubling,  named  nympba.    Thefe  help  to 
cjiBdliog  gradually  in  fize,  are  attached,  one  clofe  up  the"  orifice  of  the  vagina  \  and  aUo  an- 
ts rich  tde,  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  os  fwer  certain  uftful  purpofes  in  parturition. 
P*^  (3*8.)  IL  The  Clitoris  is  a  IhnaU  fpongy  \>o^ 

(ujO  The  Cor  PUS  SPONGIOSUM  PENIS,  begins  dy,  bearing  fome  flight  analogy  and  refemblance 

u Iboa  Jtt  the  uretha  has pafled  the  proftate,  with  to  the  penis  in  men  ;  but  it  has  no  perforation. — 

a  thidk  origin  abnoft  Uke  a  heart*  firft  under  the  It  begins  with  two  crura  from  the  olfa  '\{&  iiv  at^d 

uTfthotaud  afterwards  above  it,  becoming  gra-  uniting  under  tlic  olik  pubis>  it  proceedi.  to  the 

^Siiif  thinner,  and  furrounding  the  whole  canal  upper  part  ot  the  nyinphae,  where  it  eiids  under 

Dtt&eurethra,  till  it  terminates  in  a  confiderable  a  fmall  iloubling  of  ikui,  called  praputium:  the 

rtpfflfioo,  and  confthutes  what  is  called  the  glint  end  which  is  thus  covered,  is  called  glavs.    This 

,«cu,  whicii  it  exceedingly  vafcular,  and  covered  part  has  been  fupvoftd  the  chief  feat  of  a  wo- 

wkfapapillc  like  the  tongue.    The  penis  is  in-  man's  pleafure  in  ccitioii,  as  the  t-lans  per.is  is  in 

T(^^  by  the  common  integuments,  but  the  cutis  men,  but  tliis  is  fomewhat  doubtful.    A  little  be- 

^'ifded  back  from  the  glans,  and  covering  it  low  the  clitoris,  jull  within  the  vagina,  is  the  exit 

it  a  relaxed  ftatc,  is  called  preptue.    The  prepuce  of  the  meatus  Mrinariu^,  which  forms  a  finall  rifiog 

••  ts?ii  down  to  the  undei;  part  of  the  glans  by  a  or  nipple. 

Ji^ ligament  called ^^if«/y7,  which  is  in  fed  on*  {?J<h)  ID.  The  Vagina  is  ieated  between  the 

If  1  cootinuatiou  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis.  bladder  and  rcdum.    The  texture  of  it  is  mem- 

li.)  YL  The  urethra  is  a  membranous  ca-  branous,  and  its  orifice  is  corlraded  by  mufclcs, 

"-U,  i>4fling  from  the  bladder  through  the  whole  which  ad  like  a  fphindcr ;  yet  the  pciliirior  ex- 

ntvat  at  the  pents.    It  affords  a  conveyance  to  tremity  of  it  is  fufliciently  capacious.    The  inner 

y:  l^aeot  which  we  have  obfenred  is  occafionaj-  or  poiterior  extremity  of  this  great  canal  fiirrounds 

li  dlfcharged  into  it  from  the  veficulje  feminales*  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  a  little  obliquely,  in  fuch 

rVdirrdion  of  this  canal  being  firft  under  and  a  manner  as  that  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  lies 

•"^  before  the  pubis,  occafioos  a  winding  in  its  very  near  the  orifice,  and  the  lower  fide  at  a 

^•-lieirom  the  bladder  to  the  penis,  not  unlike  greater  diftance  from  it ;  and  this  makes  the  ex- 

ti  turns  of  the  letter  5».  tremity  of  the  uterus  appear  to  advance  more  in- 

^   !c.)  The  pefkis  has  three  pairs  of  mufcles,  to  the  canal,  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper 

U-(r(5or«,  acceferaiweSf  and  tran/wr/ales.     Its  part. 

f -r-$  are  chiefly  doived  from  the  internal  Uiaca.  (320.)  IV.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  va^.i- 

JtTt  of  them  are  fuppofed  to  terminate  by  pa-  na  in  vii-gins,  and  efpecially  before  the  menfes  ap- 

^t*ow  orifices  within  the  corpora  cavernofa,  and  pear,  is  commonly  bordered  by  circuH  membmt.o^ 

'Tw  fpofigioAjm ;   and  others  tu  Terns.    Its  ^,  or  circular  membranous  folds,  more  or  Itfs 

f^^  arc  large  and  miioerous.    They  arife  fix>m  fmooth,  and  Ibmetimcs  femilunar ;  which,  in  fome 

*f  pot  foiatic  nenre,  and  accompany  the  arte-  fubjeds,  leaves  but  a  very  fpiall  opening,  but  iu 

'■"""Wcoiirfe  through  the  organ.    The  pe^  others,  a  larger,  and  in  all,  renders  the  'external 

^^j^  of  a  fpongjr  texture,  the  blood  is  con-  orifice  narrowerthan  the  reft  of  the  cavity.    This 


---'-.  »«^.r«^  «a  wvui%«uji.i]r  icturucu  uy  me  me  greai  canai,  wim  mai  on  me  i::ii»je  or  me  a- 

^  » long  as  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  cor-  ke,  and  reprefents  a  membranous  circle  of  difl'e- 

P^pwgiofam  continue  to  be  m  a  relaxed  and  rent    breadths,  and   fometimes    uneven.     This 

^^    IU     ^"^  ^^^»  through  the  influence  of  membranous  circle  is  ruptured  in  coitu  ;  quite 

^' ^Jf^J^ores  penis,    5cc.   contrad,    the  loft  in  delivery,  and  afterwards  only  fome  irrcpu- 

J«nadergo  a  degree  oi  comprefllon*  and  the  lar  portions  of  it  ren^ain  ;  which,  tiom  their  lup- 

^-^of  the  blood  through  thenf  is  fo  much  pofed  refemblance  to  myrtle  leaves,   ha\e  Iccu 

^Pw,  that  It  colleds  in  them  in  a  greater  pro-  termed  eoruf.cuU  myrtifot  mrs. 

^tiianlheyarecnabledtocarry  off.— Hence  (311.)  V.  The  Uterus  is  f.^ted  at  the  termi- 

^^Pww  gradually  enlarges ;  and  being  more  and  nation  of  the  vajiina.     In  the  virgin  ftate,  it  ib  a- 

^lorciWydrawnupagainft  theos  pubis,  the  bout   one   inch  thick,  two  broad,  and   large  e- 

'^ra^  itfelf  IS  art  length  comprefled,  aikl  the  nouj^h  to  contain  the  kernel  of  i  nut ;  but  in  wo- 

»^^  oecoraes  cred.  nien,  that  have  Ind  chiidrer,  it  is  hiiger.    Its  o- 

S«CT.VII.    Cy'/ir  Female  generative  Or-  rifice  into  the  vagina  is  called  oj //V^,  from  the 

Q^jj5,  refemUance  it  bears  to  a  tench's  luouth.     It  has 

(,,^v  .                           '  two  round  li^amei)ts  v.hich  ^-o  from  the  lldes  of 

feriteri^^^r*'^^*' ^^  **  to  the  groins,  lhrou,:h  the  obiuiue  and  tranC 

r-Cl    ifu    a.F^^^  "**°  c^tternal  and  /V  verfe  mufcles  of  the  abdonun,  in  the  i.iine  man- 

-^   /A-        J  ^^^^"  ^^^y  include  the  mons  ncr  as  the  f.ml.ui  velfus  in  nun.     it  i.  by  this 

)  ti^u  pudcnd:^  clitoru,  nympu,  and  ca-  way  that  l.»c  -ut  p....c:,,  i:;  a  I.^ri.ia  ;^uilinalis  in 

WOITiv.J». 
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women.     Near  thefe   2tc  the   Ugamtnta   lat9%  in  the  uterus.    But  in  the  i6th  century,  veficles 

lurbich  are  nothing  more  than  a  duplicate  of  the  or  eggs  were  difcovered  in  the  ovaria  orfcnufetef. 

peritonzum.  tides ;  the  foetus  had  been  found  fometimes  in  the 

(311)  VI.  Near  the  fideS*of  the  uterus,  and  abdomen,  and  fometimes  in  the  Fallopian  tubes; 
attached  to  the  ligaments,  are  two  bodies,  called  and  the  two  former  opinions  were  exploded  in 
Ovaria.    Thefe  are  of  a  deprefled  oval  figure,  favour  of  a  new  dodrine.    The  ovaria  were  core- 
about  half  the  fize  of  men's  tedicles,  and  have  pared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  being  fuppofed  to 
fpermatic  veflels.    They  contain  fmall  pellucid  confift  of  vcficlcs,  each  of  which  had  a  ftalk ;  ib 
eggs,  from  which  circumftance  they  take  their  that  it  might  be  difengaged  without  hurting  the 
name.    There  are  two  arteries  and  two  veins  reft,  or  fpilling  the  Hquor  it  contained.    Each  vc- 
which  pafs  to  and  from  thefe  ovaries  or  teftes,  in  ficle  was  faid  to  include  a  little  animal,  ahnoft 
the  fame  manner  that  they  do  in  men ;  but  make  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  vapour  of  the 
many  more  windings,  and  the  arteries  dilate  more  male  femen  being  conveyed  to  the  ovarium,  was 
(iiddenly,  in  proportion  as  they  are  fliorter. —  fuppofed  to  produce  a  fermentation  in  the  veficle, 
Thefe  arteries  and  veins  detach  branches  into  the  which  approached  the  neareft  to  maturity ;  and 
uterus  and  fallopian  tubes,  and  not  only  form  thus  inducing  it  to  difengage  itfelf  from  the  ova- 
communications  between  the  artery  and  vein  on  rium,  it  pafled  into  the  tubac  Eallopianae,  thro' 
one  fide  and  thofe  of  the  other,  but  alfo  with  the  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  uterus.    Here  it 
proper  veflels  of  the  uterus,  which  are  detached  was  fuppofed  to  take  root  like  a  vegetable  feed^ 
from  the  internal  iliac  arteries  and  veins.    From  and  to  form,  with  the  veflels  originating  from  the 
the  minute  branches  of  thefe  vefl*els  within  the  uterus,  what  is  called  the /»/^<«i/tf ;  by  means  of 
uterus,  the  menftrual  evacuations  are  performed,  which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  between  the 

(3»3.)  VII.  The  FALLorf AN  Tubes,  (fo  nam-  mother  and  the  foetus. 

cd  from  Fallopius,  who  firft  difcovered  them,)^        (3«6.)  This  hypothefis,  with  all  Its  abfurdities, 

are  too  flaccid,  conical,  and  vermiform  canals,  continued  to  be  ahnoft  univerfally  adopted  till  the 

fituated  tranfverfely  on  each  fide  of  the  uterus,  clofe  of  the  fame  century,  when  Licuwenh9eck, 

between  the  fundus  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  by  means  of  his  glafleK,  difcovered  certain  opake 

pelvis,  ard  included  in  the  anterior  duplicatures  particles,  which  he  defcribed  as  fo  many  animal- 

of  the  ligamenta  lata.    Each  of  them  is  fixed  by  cuk,  floating  in  the  feminal  fluid  of  the  mak. 

its  narrow  extremities  in  the  comer  of  the  fundus  This  difcovery  introduced  a  new  fchifm  among 

uteri,  into  which  it  opens,  though  by  fo  narrow  the  philoibphers  of  that  time,  and  %vi:^  rife  to  a 

a  dudt  as  hardly  to  admit  a  large  briftle.    From  fyllem  which  is  not  yet  entirely  exploded.    Ac- 

thence  their  diameter  augments  by  degrees  all  the  cording  to  this  theory,  the  male  femen  pafl^ng  in- 

way  to  the  other  extremity,  Where  it  is  about  to  the  tubae  Fallopianae,  one  of  the  animalcuU 

one  third  of  an  inch.    The  body  of  each  tube  penetrates  into  the  fubftance  of  the  Ovarium,  and 

goes  in  a  winding  courfe,  and  its  large  extremity  enters  into  one  of  its  veCcles  or  ova.     1  bis  im- 

is  bent  towards  the  ovaria.    Thefe  large  extremi-  pregnated  ovum  is  then  fqueezed  from  its  hulk, 

ties  terminate  by  a  narrow  orifice,  a  little  plaited  through  the  coats  of  the  ovarium,  and  being  friz* 

and  turned  toward  the  ovarium,  where  it  pre-  cd  by  the  fimbrise,  is  condu^^ed  through  the  tub* 

fently  expands  in  the  form  of  a  membranous  to  the  uterus,  where  it  is  nouriflied  till  it  arrives 

fringe,  called /w^rr'tf,  or  morfus  diabolic  whofe  of-  at  a  ftate  of  perfe^on. 

fice  is  to  receive  the  ovum  in  the  time  of  coition,        (317  )  In  this  fyftem  there  is  much  ingenuity  \ 

and  convey  it  into  the  uterus  through  the  fallopi-  but  there  are  certain  circumftances  fuppofed  t^ 

an  tubes.  take  place^  which  have  been  Mthtfrto  inexplicable^ 

c,«*  \rTTT     nr  r»^«/^^-,..^^        J    r#A    n^T.      M.  Buffon  has  endeavoured  to  r<rftorc  the  mod 
S£CT.  Vm.    Q(^C0NCEPT.0N,  and  of  the  Foe-    ^^.^^^  ^j^j^„^  ^^  ^,^^.,^  ^  ^^^,^  ^^^„  ^ 

Tus  IN  UTBRO,  ^^^  .^  ^j^  ^^^^ .  averting,  thxt  aniroalcula  ol 

(324.)  I.  The  fubje<5ts  of  concep.tiom  and  ge-  organic  particles  are  to  be  difcovered  in  the  fern) 

KBRATios  have  employed  the philofophical  world  nal  liquor  of  both  fexes.    He  derives  the  femaJi 

in  all  ages :  but  in  following  nature  up  to  her  mi-  femen  from  the  ovaria,  and  he  contends  that  n^ 

nute  recefles,  the  philofopher  foon  finds  himfelf  ovum  exifts  in  thofe  parts.     But  in  this  idea  l^e  i 

bewildered,   and  his  imagination   often  fupplies  evidently  miftaken ;  and  the  opinion  now  moi 

that  which  he  fo  eagerly  wiflies  to  difcovcr,  but  generally  adopted  is,  thr.t  an  impregnation  of  ih 

which  is  deftined  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  to  ovum,  by  the  influence  of  the  rm\e   femen,  i 

him.     Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  eflential  toconcrplicn.    Of  this,  indeed, there  ca 

formed  on  this  fabjecft,  that  of  the  ancient  philo-  be  no  doubt :  but  as  the  manner  in   which  fuiJ 

fophers  feems  to  have  been  the  moft  fimple :  they  impregnation  is  fuppofed  to  take  place,  and  \\\ 

confidered  the  male  femen  as  alone  capable  of  means  by  which  the  ovum  afterwards  gets  in* 

forming  the  fcetus,  and  believed  that  the  female  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  from  thence  into  the  ut< 

only  afforded  it  a  lodging  in  the  womb,  and  fup-  rus,  are  ftill  accounted  for  chiefly    by  conjc<5lur 

plied  it  with  nourilhment  after  it  was  perfedly  we  will  not  attempt  to  extend  farther  the  invcflip 

formed.  tion  of  a  fubjedt,  concerning  which  fo  littW  ciin  I 

{i'^S*)  This  opinion,  however,  foon  gave  place  advanced  with  certainty. 

to  another,  in  which  the  female  was  allowed  a  (318.)  If.  In  treating  of  the  FOETtLS  ik  t)TtR< 

more  confiderable  fliare  in  conception.    This  fe-  which,  till  the  human  figure  can  be  diftin^ly  pe 

cond  fyftem  confidered  the  foetus  as  being  formed  ceived,  is  only  ftiled  Embryo,  we  cannot  help  r 

by  the  mixture  of  the  feminal  liquor  of  both  fexes,  colle«5ting  the  oblervation  ot  the  F»oct, 
by  a  certain  arranrement  of  its  fcveral  particles 
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To  how  wthuife  an  cmgili,  we  owe  but  jufl  obferve  here,  that  undef  Imtern  At  Sar- 

Boki  Ammon,  Czfar,  and  the  great  Naffau  !  cology,  we  mean  only  to  comprehend  the  Tho* 

(m.)  As  opportiinttjes  of  diHeding  the  human  rax,  with  its  anterior  coverings  and  general  con-» 

gnrkl  tttenis  occtir  but  feldom^  the  ftate  of  the  tents ;  all  the  other  flrjhy  parts  of  the  body  ha- 

embryo,  immediately  after  conception,  cannot  be  ving  been  already  defcribed  either  under  Myolo- 

Yok&iy  known.    When  the  orum  defcendt  into  gy,  external  Sarcology,  Adenology^  or  Splancl^- 

tk  uterus,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  vety  tninute ;  and  nology. 

itisnottiUa  coofiderable  time  after  conceptioui       (334*)  The  tHorax,  or  chest,  is  that  cavity 

tai  the  rudiments  of  the  embryo  begin  to  be  al-  of  Uie  trunk  which  extends  from  the  clavicles,  of 

certwed.    About  the  3d  or  4th  week  the  eye  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  to  the  diaphragm,  and 

majdifcover  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  foetus;  but  includes  the  vital  organs,  which  are  the  heart  and 

ti^  lineaments  are  as  yet  Very  imperfed,  it  being  lungs ;  and  iikewife  the  pleura,  mediaftinum,  tra- 

flel)  about  the  fixe  of  a  common  flyi    Two  little  chea,  orfoph^gus  and  thymus ;  the  two  lafl  of 

Tffides  appear  in  almoft  tranfparent  Jelly ;  the  ^hich  we  have  already  defcribed :  Part  III.  Sed* 

lar^of  which  is  deftined  to  become  the  head  VII.  and  Part  IV.  Sed.  III. 
of  the  ftrtus,  and  the  other  is  referred  for  the        (3.15 0  This  cavity  is  feparated  from  that  of  the 

trunk.   But  at  this  period  no  extremities  are  to  abdomen,  by  a  fleihy  and  membranous  feptum, 

beftfo;  the  umbiliod  cord  appears  only  as  a  ve-  called  the  diuphragmi    It  is  formed  by  the  ribs 

ly  BfDute  thread,  and  the  placenta  does  not  as  and  vertebra;  of  the  back,  covered  by  a  great 

yirt  abfarb  the  red  particles  of  the  blood.  number  of  mufcles,  and  by  the  common  integu- 

l3jo.)  At  fix  weeks,  not  only  the  head  but  the  ments,  and  anteriorly  by  two  glandular  bo^liea 

TOffes  of  the  face  bcgra  t^jbe  developed.    Tlie  called  the  mamm£.     The  fpaces  between   the 

^  appears  like  a  iinall  prominent  line,  and  we  ribs  are  tilled  up  by  the  mufcubr  fibres,  wi  ich 

ve  able  to  diicover  another  line  under  it)  which  trom  their  fituation  are  called  tntftceflal  mif  ies, 

isdeftined  for  the  feparation  of  the  lips.    Two  Before  we  proceed  to  defcribe  the  contents  of  the 

black  posts  appear  in  the  place  of  eyes,  and  two  thorax,  we  {hall  give  a  particular  dofcription  of  its 

tnioote  boles  mark  the  ears.    At  the  fides  of  the  anltrrior  coverings,,  which,  in  the  female  fex  at  * 

tnmk,  berth  above  and  below,  we  fee  4  minute  l^aft,  are  of  fo  much  importance  to  man,  upoa 

procubo-ances,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  tt^e  his  entrance  ioio  the  world. 

T3M  i??he  end  of  8  week^  the  body  of  the  ^^^^^^  "'  '^/'^  "amm*. 

6ztus  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  both  (33^0  I*  The  Mamm^  or  breafisy  are  two  e« 

tbe  bands  and  feet  are  to  be  diftinguiflied.    The  minences^  more  or  lefs  round,  fituated  in  the  an* 

Bpperextrenuties  are  found  to  increafe  falter  than  tenor  and  a  little  towards  the  lateral  parts  of  the 

fbe  k)wer  ones,  ^d  the  feparation  of  the  fingers  thorax }  their  centre,  or  middle  part,  lying  almoft 

naccompliihed  fooner  than  that  of  thcVoes.    At  oppofite  to  the  bony  extremity  of  th*-  fixth  true 

this  period  the  human  ftirft\  may  be  decifively  rib  on  each  fide.    Their  fizc  and  figure  vary  in 

iicmained ;— all  the  parts  of  the  face  may  be  the  different  fexes  and  in  perfons  of  different  ages* 

<^iDgui{bed,  the  ihape  of  the  body  is  clearly  In  children  of  both   (exes,  and  in  males  of  all 

inarked  out,  the  haunches  and  the  abdomen  are  ages,  they  are  commonly  no  more  than  cutaneous 

ofttted,  the  fingers  and  toes  are  feparated  from  tubercles,  or  foft  verrucae  of  a  reddifli  colour, 

^Kh  other,  and  the  intefttnes  appear  like  minute  called  papillae  or  nipples  ;  each  of  them   being 

threads.  furrounded  by  a  fmall,  thin,  and  pretty  broad 

t33i.)  At  the  end  of  the  3d  month,  the  foetus  circle  or  diik,  more  or  lefs  of  a  brdwniih  colouff 

ttofures  about  3  inches ;  at  the  end  of  the  4th  and  an  uneven  fiuface,  termed -ar^dA?. 

aJOBth,  5  inches;  in  the  5  th  month,  6  or  7  inches;  (337)  In  females  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 

B  the  ^  month,  8  or  9  inches ;  in  the  7th  of  puberty,  which  is  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes 

anth,  11  or  is  inches;  in  the  8th  month,  14  later,  a  third  part  is  joined  to  the  two  former, 

<r  15  inches;  and  at  the  end  of  the  9th  month  or  which  is  a  convex  protuberance,  more  or  lefs 

^litiiDe,  firom  18  to  ai  inches.    But  as  we  have  round,  of  about  5  or  6  fingers  in  bi-eadth ;  the 

^  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fame  foetus  Pfipilla  and  areola  being  fituated  near  the  middle              ,^ 

^diferent  periods  of  pregnancy,  and  as  their  fize  of  its  convex  furface.    This  is  what  is  properly               -J 

SBd  lo^th  nuy  be  influenced  by  the  conllitution  called  mamma;  and  it  maybe  termed  the  body        ^^^(& 

al  mode  of  life  of  the  mother,  calculations  of  of  the  breafl<t  when  compared  with  the  ether  two            f^- 

tiiis  kind  are  very  imcertain.    It  would  be  impro-  parts.    It  increafes  with  age,  and  is  very  larjje  in 

pn'to  add  more  upon  this  fiibje^  here,  as  the  women  with  child,  and  in  thofe  that  give  fuck, 

polhffie  and  nouriftunent  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  In  old  age  it  decreaies  and  becomes  flatly,  lofing 

^  the  description  of  the  chorion,  amnion,  li-  its  natural  confiiience  and  folidity* 

^  amnii,  placenta,  &c.  fiall  neceffarily  to  be  (338.)  II.  The  Body  of  the  Mamma  is  partly 

^i^cofled  under  Midwifery,  to  which  we,  there*  glandular,  and  partly  confiAs  of  fat;  cr  it  is  a 

fcfe»  refer  the  reader.  gland  of  the  conglomerate  kind,  ,Yurrounded  on 

all  fides  with  cellular  fubftance  and  fat.    The 

PART  V.   INTERNAL  SARCOLOaV.  glandular  part  is  divided  into  little  mafles,  fepa- 
rated alfo  by  fat,  and  again  divided  into  fmall 

SiCT.  I.  Of  the  Thorax.  granulae,  from  which  the  ladiferous  duds  arife. 

The  cellulous  pelliculs  fupport  a  great  many    , 

V333OW1TIIOUT  repeating  the  remarks  already  blood  veffels,  lymphatics,  and  lerous  or  la^ife- 

^^%  in  oor  mtroduaion  to  Part  III,  we  fliaU  rous  duds^  together  with  the  imall  glandular  mo- 

Vot.ILP4tTU  H                           iccul« 
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lecule  already  mentioned ;  all  of  them  being  of  the  nipple.  Thefe  fafciculi  appear  to  be  gen- 
clofely  furrounded  by  two  membranes  continued    tly  folded,  or  curled,  during  their  whole  length ; 

from  the  pelliculae.  The  innermoft  of  thefe  two  and  though,  by  drawing  the  fibres  out,  thefe  folds 
membranes,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  baits  of  the  feem  to  be  obliterated,  they  return  again  as  foon 
body  of  the  mamma,  is  thick,  and  almoft  flat,    as  that  adtion  ceafes. 

adhering  to  the  mufciUus  pedoralis  major.    The        (343O  From  11  to  15,  or  90  particular  Tubes 

fecond  or  external  membrane,  is  thinner,  form-  are  lodged  between  thefe  fpongy  and  elailic  hif- 
ing  a  particular  integument  for  the  body  of  the  ciculi,  at  a  imaU  diftance  from  each  other,  and  aU 
mamma,  more  or  lefs  convex,  and  adhering  clofely  in  the  fame  diredion.  Tfiefe  tubes  go  to  the  Ua« 
to  the  ikin.  fis  of  the  papilla,  and  run  through^  the  apn  by 

(3.;9.)   III.  The  Corpus  Adiposum   of  the  the  fame  number  of  alroofl  imperceptible  holes 

mamma,  in  particular,^  is  a  fpungy  cluiVer,  more  and  orifices ;  and  as  they  are  clofely  united  to  the 

or  lefs  interlarded  with  fat,  or  a  coUedion  of  eladic  fafciculi,  they  are  folded  in  the  fame  man* 

membraneous  pelliculse;  which,  by  the  particular  ner  with  them. 

difpofition  of  their  outer  fides,  form  aj  kind  of       (344.)  1  he  papillz  are  covered  by  a  thin  cuta- 

membrane  in  fhape  of  a  bag,  in  which  ail  the  reft  neous  produ^ion,  and  by  the  epidermis.     Its 

of  the  corpus  adipofum  is  contained.    The  an-  outer  furface  is  luieven,  being  full  of  fmall  tuber- 

terior,  or  outer  portion  of  this  bag,  or  that  which  cles  and  wrinkles ;  among  which,  thofe  near  the 

touches  the  (kin,  is  very  thin ;  but  that  fide  next  circumference  of  the  nipple^ feem  to  have  a  tranf- 

the  pedoralis  major  is  thick.  verfe  or  annular  difpofition,  which,  however,  is 

(.MO.)  IV.  The  globular  bckiy  contains  a  not  uniform.  This  diredion  feems  to  be  owine 
white  mafs,  which  is  merely  a  colle^ion  of  mem-  to  the  elaftic  folds  a^ady  mentioned :  and,  frdth 
branoua  dudls,  narrow  at  their  origin,  broad  in  this  fimpie  ftrudure,  it  is  eafy  to  explain  how  io- 
the  middle,  and  which  contraA  again  as  they  fants,  in  fucking  the  nipple,  and  women  in  draw- 
approach  the  papilla,  near  which  they  were  fupH-  ing  the  teats  of  cows,  bring  out  the  milk.  For 
pofed  by  fome  to  form  a  circle  of  communica-  the  excretory  tubes,  being  wrinkled  In  the  faire 
tion ;  but,  from  the  obfervations  of  the  lateft  ana-  manner  as  the  fafciculi,  do,  by  thofe  wrinkles  or 
tomifts,  the  duds  have  little  or  no  communica-  folds,  as  by  fo  many  valves,  hinder  the  milk  con- 
tion  with  each  other  at  this  place.  They  are  tained  in  the  duds  from  flowing  out ;  but,  when 
named  iiuffta  laffi/erif  and,  in  their  courfe,  are  the  nipple  is  drawn  and  elongated,  the  tubes  lofe 
accompanied  by  a  ligumentous  elafiic  fubflance,  their  folds,  and  the  pafl*age  becomes  flraight.  Be- 
which  terminates  with  them  in  the  nipple.  Both  fides  tliis,  when  they  are  drawn  with  a  confider- 
this  fubflance,  and  the  duds  it  contains,  are  ca-  able  force,  the  whole  body  of  the  mamma  is  io- 

Eable  of  confider^ble  extenfion  and  contradion ;  creafed  in  length,  and  contraded  in  breadth,  and 

ut,  in  their  natural  ftate,  they  are  moderi^tely  thereby  the  milk  is  prefled  into  the  open  tube^ ; 

corrugated,  fo  as  to  prevent  an  involuntary  flow  and  thus,  by  barely  preflTmg  the  body  of  thebn^ft, 

of  milk,  unleCs  the  diftending  force  be  very  great,  the  milk  may  be  forced  toward  the  nipple,  and 

from  the  accumulation  of  too  great  a  quantity.  even  through  the  tubes.     Thofe,   who  under- 

(341.}  V.  The  Areola,  /'.  e,  the  coloured  cir-  ftand  the  principles  of  the  air  pump,  will  readily 

cle,  or  diik,  already  mentioned,  is  formed  by  the  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  child  draws  ov^ 

fkin ;  the  inner  furface  of  which  fuftains  a  great  the  milk. 

number  uf  fmall  glandular  moleculse,   of  that        (345.)  VI.  The  ARTBRiiiS  and  Veins,  difiri<| 

kind  which  Morgagni  Q^\%ghnduiafebac4ea,  They  buted  through  the  mammae,  are  ramifications  of 

appear  very  plainly  all.  over  the  areola,  ev^n  on  the  arterias  and  venae  mammariae ;  of  which  one 

the  outfide,  where  they  form  little  fiat  heights  or  kind  comes  from  the  fub-claviz,  an4  are  naxticd 

eminences,  at  different  diftances,  quite  round  the  mammariae  interna;  the  others  from  the  aiudlJ 

circle.    Thefe  tubercles  are  perforated  by  fmall  lares,    called   mamaridt  txtntue,     Thefe  veflcld 

holes,  throuv^h  which  a  kind  of  febaceous  matter,  communicate  with  each  other,  with  thofe  near 

more  or  lefs  liquid,  is  poured  out  to  defend  the  them,  and  with  the  vafa  epigaftrica.     The  nervej 

areola  and  nipple.    Sometimes  one  or  more  of  come  chiefly  from  the  coftales,  and,  by  means  d 

the  ladiferous  duds  have  been  found  to  termi-  thefe,  communicate  with  the  nervi  fympathetid^ 

nate  upon  the  furface  of  the  areola.    Hence  Mor-  The  mamma  has  numerous  'lymphatic  veflTelsJ 

gapni  was  led  to  think  that  the  glands  there  arc  which  Wrifberg  obferves  run  in  two  Ceta :  Mon 

of  the  Indiferous  kind.  of  thefe  veMs  gradually  colled    into   a  grea^ 

(j4i.)  VI.  The  tubercle  which  lies  in  the  ccn-  plexus,  which  go  to  the  axillary  glands ;  but  w 

tre  of  the  areola,  is  tenncd  Papula,  or  the  «//>-  tliers  enter  the  thorax,  through  the  interl^ices  d 

pie.    It  is  of  different  fizes  in  diflcrcnt  ages  and,  the  ribs,  near  the  ftemum,  and  communicate  wit^ 

conllitutionp,  and  in  the  difTcrent  confHtutions  of  the  glands  behind  the  mamntary  vellels- 
females  in  paiticular.    In  women  with  child,  or        (346.)   The  Milk,  examined  chemicaUy,  ap 

who  gave  fuck,  it  is'largc,  and  generally  longer  or  pears  to  be  compofcd  of  oil,  mucilage,  aiul  wa* 

higher  than  it  is  t'.^ick  or  broad;  and  when  it  ter,  and  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fiipar.    TH 

happens  to  be  Ihort  it  caufes  great  uneafinefs  to  generality  of  phyfiolo^ifts  have  fuppofed  th  .t 

the  child.    The  texture  of  ]the  nipple  is  fpongy,  like  the  chyle,  it  frequently  retains  the  propeititi 

elaftic,  and  liable  to  divers  chanjrei  of  coniiftence,  of  the  aliment  and  medicines  tsiken  into  the  fto 

being  fometimes  harder,  fometimes  mor^  I'accid.  mach ;  but  from  fome  late  experimeats,  this  fup 

It  feems  to  confift  chiefly  of  ligameDtiry  f  ifciculi ;  pofition  appears  to  be  ill  founded, 
the  extremities  oS  which  form  the  ba fis  and  apex 

Sect 
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rrr^^in  -^-»  ,        J  tics,  OHC  for  cach  lobf  of  the  lungs.    At  the  lower 

icT.  fli.    0/  tie  DuPHtAOM,  Pleura,  anJ   ^^  ^^  ^^^  thorax,  thefe  laminx  affonl  a  lo4ge- 

(347.)  L  The  Diaphragm,  or  midriff\  is  cavity,  thev  receive  between  them  the  thymus. 
dMflf  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres ;  land  on  this  The  mediauinum  does  not,  however,  divide  the 
jctiise  fyllcmatic  vrriters  ufiially  place  it  among  thorax  exadlv  iii  the  middle,  but  towards  the  left 
tbf  fiflicles.  Its  middle  part  is  tendmous,  and  fide  \  and  is  lo  difpofed.  that  the  two  cavities,  in- 
s  4cofered  by  the  pleura  above,  and  by  the  pe-  to  which  it  divides  the  thorax,  do  not  end  to* 
ciiiouun  below.  It  Ceems  to  Lave  been  impro-  ward  this  membrane  in  an  angle,  but  a  fegment 
p^Tif  named  feptum  trmnj'vfrfumt  as  it  does  not   of  a  circle. 

ruie  a  plane  tranlverfe  diviiiov  between  the  tho-  ^ISZ*)  I^^  "^^  is  ^o  prevent  one  lobe  of  the 
luaad  the  abdomen,  but  forms  a  kind  of  vault,  lungs  from  prefiing  on  the  other,  as  in  lying  on 
the  ^bre  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the  ilemum.  one  fide  the  uppermoR  might  do.  But  it  is  of 
Litenily  it  is  fixed  to  the  laft  of  the  true  ribs,  iUU  more  iraporUnce,  in  preventing  the  diforders 
\'4  to  all  the  £alie  ribs ;  and  its  lower  and  pofte-  of  one  lobe  of  the  lungs. from  afteding  the  Ow!:er ; 
r.u^  part  is  attached  to  the  vertebrae  lumborum,  fbr^if  the  funftions  of  both  lobes  were  fufpended 
»  rre  it  may  be  faid  to  be  divided  ijito  two  por-  by  any  difeafe  at  the  fame  time,  death  mull  en- 
tw;5  of  crura.  fue.    If,  for  inftance,  the  point  of  a  fword  Ivere 

(348.)  The  priacipal  arteries  of  the  diaphragm  to  penetrate  between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of 
;re  derived  from  the  aorta,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  thorax,  the  fungs  on  that  fide  would'  ceaie  to 
!•  e  vou  cava.  Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  perform  their  office ;  becaufe  the  air  being  ad-' 
^  the  cervical  pairs.  It  affords  a  pafTage  to  mitted  throueh  the  wound,  would  prevent  the 
'';  ?eiia  cava  through  its  tendinous  part,  and  to  dilatation  of  that  lobe ;  but  the  other  lobe,  which 
:-.-(ribphagiis  through  its  flefhy  portion.  'Ihe  is  feparated  firom  it  by  the  mediaftinum,  would 
•  'TU  pair<:s  down  behind  it,  between  its  crura,  remain  unhurt,  and  continue  to  perform  its  fonc- 
Toe  (lupragm  not  only  ferves  to  divide  the  tho-   tion  as  ufuaK 

nx  £rom  the  abdomen,  but  by  its  mufcular  flruc-   c-^-    iv     n/- #a«  t.  a/.»««    -z.    f....-,  j 

sit  is  rendered  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  n^fpi-  ^^"-  ^^-  ^^  '^..T^^"^J  '^  ^^*"'''  '^ 
otiM.    Wkcn  iu  fibres  contrad,  its  convex  fide,  nESPiRATion. 

v^jch  is  turned  towardsthe  thorax,  becomes  {7^l^^^'^y^^T^kZ}^^k^  ox wndpipe^\%  a  carti- 
griflQaUy  flat,  and  by  increafing  the  cavity  of  the  laginous  and  membraneous  canal,  through  which 
tfeaft,  affords  room  for  a  complete  dilatation  of  the  air  paffes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part, 
^  loogs,  by  means  of  the  air  which  is  then  which  is  called  the  Larynx,  is  compo&d  of  five 
<if»wn  mto  tbem  by  the  ad  of  infpiration.  The  cartilages.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe  cartilages  is 
^  of  tlie>diaphragm  then  relax ;  and  as  it  re-  placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and 
I'iiDcs  its  former  fUte,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  called  epiglott'ut  which  performs  the  ofKce  of 
bocnnei  gradually  diminiflied,  and  the  air  is  dri*  clofing  the  pailage  to  the  lungs  in  the  ad  of  fwal- 
«a  out  again  from  the  lungs  by  a  motion  contrary  lowing,  At  the  fides  of  the  glottis  are  placed  the 
taihe  former  one,  called  rx3»ir<i//oi7.  two  arytenoide  cartilages,  which  are  of  a  very 

( »49.)  The  diaphragm  likewife  ferves  feveral  complex  figure,  not  eafy  to  be  dcfcribed. 
2is«r  purpofes  in  the  animal  oeconomy.  It  is  in  i^ZSS')  '•  he  anterior  and  larger  p.irt  of  the  la- 
^ocafurc,  by  means  of  it,  that  we  void  the  rynx  is  made  up  of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which 
^«Ei  at  the  anus,  and  empty  the  urinary  blad-  is  called  tbjroides  or  fcutiformUf  from  its  being 
^'  The  ad*  of  coughing,  fneezing,  fpeaking,  fhaped  like  a  buckler ;  and  the  other  cricoidej  or 
"*^P^?>  gaping,  and  fighing,  could  not  take  annularis^  from  its  rcfcmbling  a  ring.  Bo^  thefe 
P^  wubout  its  alTiflance ;  and  the  gentle  pref-  cartilages  may  be  felt  immediately  under  the  fkin, 
^whxh  all  theabdom'mal  vifcera receive  from  at  the  fore  part  of  the  throat:  where  the  thy- 
5J  conftant  and  regular  motion,  cannot  fail  to  roides,  by  its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  cal- 
•ftS  in  the  performance  0(*  the  feveral  fundions    led  Pomu^i  Mamif , which  is  ufually  more  confi- 

•^h  were  afcribed  to  thofe  vifcera.  durable  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  fubjed. 

(350O  II-  The  PxEURA  is  a  fine  membrane    All  thefe  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by 

"^  iiati  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and    means  .of  very  elaftic,  ligamentous  fibres ;  and 

tt^lopei  the  whole  of  its  contents,  in  the  fame    are  enabled,  by  the  affiftance  of  their  feveral  muf- 

•37  ai  the  peritoneum  inclofes  the  contents  of   cles,  to  dilate  or  contrad  the  paflagc  of  the  la- 

J^  abdomen.    An   inflammation/  of  this  mem-    rynx,  and   to  perform  that  variety  of  motion, 

*Me  conftitutes  the  difeafe  called  pleurify.  winch  feems  to  point  out  the  larynx  as  the  prin- 

(3J1.)  The  pleura  is  plentifully  fupplied  with    cipal  organ  of  the  voice :  for  when  the  air  pafles 

aterict  aod  veins,  from  the  internal  mammary  and    out  through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it  produces 

^  ialercoftals.     Its  nerves,  which  are  very  in-    no  found.     Thefe  cartilages  are  moiftcned  by  a 

ct^fkieraWe,  are  d*»rived  chiefly  from  the  dorfal    mucus,  which  feems  to  be  fecreted  by  minute 

^  islercoftal  nerves.    The  furface  of  the  pleura,    glands  fituated  near  them.    The  upper  part  of 

^f^at  of  the  peritonsum,  and  other  mem-    the  trachea  is  covered  anteriorly  and  laterally  by 

"«« lining  cavities,  is  conflantly  bedewed  with    a  confiderable  body,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 

>  vtdus  muidure,  which  prevents  adhefions  of  the    glandular  ftrudure ;  and  from  its  fituation  near 

"^^^'  the  thoyrrid  cartilage  is  called  the  thyroid  gland; 

^iJ»;)  IIL  The  Mediastinum  is  formed  by    though  its  excretory  dud  has  not  yet  been  difco- 

we  nmioo  of  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  pleura,    vcred,  or  its  real  ufc  afccrtained. 

*o4 diTidei  the  thorax  lengthways  into  two  cavi-        (376.)  The  Glottis  is  interiorly  covered  by 
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a  very  fine  membrane,  which  is  moiftened  by  a  and  prodqces  the  neceflary  difchargc  from  the 

conftant  fupply  of  a  watery  fluid.    Frjm  the  la-  blood,   which  auo  takes  place  by   perfpiration 

r>'nx,  the  c.mal  begins  to  take  the  name  of  tra-  through   the   fkin.    Throughout  the  whole  tex- 

fhea  or  afpera  nrterin^  and  extends  from  thence  as  ture  of  ihefe  ceils  are  diftributed  the  branches  of 

far  down  as  the  third  or  fourth  vctreba  of  the  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  which  ramify  to 

back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  an  infinite  degree  of  minutenefs,  apd  fupply  the 

are  the  ri^ht  and  \^K\.  bronchial  tulles.    Each  of  laft  mentioned  fecretions. 
the  bronchi  ramifies  through  the  fubflance   of       (360.)  The  pulmonary  artery  and  yein,  how- 

that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  diftributcci  ever,  are  not  intended  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 

by  an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which   are  lungs ;  but  the  blood,  in  its  paflage  through  them, 

formed  of  cartilages  feparatcd  from  each  other  requires  certain  elTtMitial  properties  from  the  ac- 

like  thofe  of  the  trachea,  by  an  intervening  men»*  tion  of  the' air,  which  it  had  loff  in  circulating 

branous  and    ligamentary  fubflance.      Each  »of  through  the  reft  of  the  body.     The  lungs  are 

thtO  cartilajgef   is  of  an  angular  figure;  and  as  nourimed  from  the  arteriae  bronchiales,  whofera-  - 

they  become  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  in  their  <Iia-  mifications  are  feen  cfceping  every  where  on  the 

meter,  the  lower  ones  are  in  fome  meafure  rcr  branches  of  the  bronchi.'    The  blood  is  bhmght 

ceivcd  into  thofe  above  them,  when  the  lunjjs,  af-  back  from^em  into  the  ?ena  azygos  by  thebron- 

ter  being  inflated  gradually  collapfe  by  the  air  chial  vein. 

being  puihed  out  from  them  in  expiration.    As       (361.) III. Respiration conftitutesoneof thofe 

the  branches  of  the  bronchi  become  more  minute,  fundlions  which  are  improperly  termed  i;i/a/as  be- 

their  cartilages  become  moie  and  more  angular  ing  effential  to  life;  for  to  liye  and  to  breathe  are  i 

and  membranous,  till  ?\  length  they  are  found  to  in  faift  fynonymous  term?.    It  confifts  in  an  alter- 

be  pcrfedtly  membranous,  and  at  laft  become  invi-  nate  contraction  apd  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  by  ! 

Able.  firll  inipiring  air  into  the  lungs/  and  then  expeli* 

(.U7)  The  trachea  is  furnifhed  with  flefliy  or  ing  it  from  them  in  expiration.  It  will  perhaps 
mufcular  fibres;  fome  of  which  pafs  through  its  be  eafy  to  diftinguifli  and  point  out  the  feveral 
whole  length  longitudinally,  while  the  others  are  phenomena  of  rcfpiration :  but  to  explain  their 
carried  round  it  in  a  circular  dircdion;  fo  that  phyfical  caufe  will  be  attended  with  diflSculty: 
by  the  contradion  or  relaxation  of  thefe  fibres,  it  for  it  will  naturally  be  enquued,  how  the  lungs 
is  enabled  to  fhorten  or  lengthen  itfelf,  and  like-  when  emptied  of  the  air,  and  contra^ed  by  ex- 
wife  to  dilate  or  contra^  the  diameter  of  its  paf-  fpiration,  become  again  inflated,  they  theroleWrs 
fage.  The  trachea  and  its  branches,  in  all  their  being  perfedlly  paflTive  ?  How  the  ribs  are  elevated 
ramifications,  are  fumiftied  jyith  a  great  number  in  oppofition  to  their  own  natural  fituation  \  and 
of  fmall  glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cel'ular  why  the  diaphragm  is  contraded  downwards  to- 
fubftance,  and  difcharge  a  mucous  fluid  on  the  wards  the  abdomen  \  Were  we  to  aflert  that  the 
inner  furface  of  thefe  tubes.  air,  by  forcing  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs 

(.^58.)  As  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea  keep  it  dilated  them,  and  confequently  elevated  the  rib«, 

conftantly  open,  they  afford  a  free  paliage  to  the  and  preffed    down  tht*  diaphragm,   we  Qiouid 

Mir,  which  we  are  oblige^  tp  refpire  inceflantly  fpeak  erroneoully. 

and  its  membranous  part,  by  being  capable  of       (36a.)  What  indi^ces  the  firft  infpiradoo,  it  is 

contraiflion  and  dilatation,  enables  ps  to  receive  not  eafy  toafcertain  ;  but  after  an  animal  has  once 

^nd  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  refpired,  it  would/cem  likely  that  the  blood,  af- 

with  more  or  lefs  velocity,  as  may  be  required  in  ter  expiration,   finding   its  paflage  through  the 

iinging  or  in.  declamation.      T  his    membr;inciis  lungs  obftru^ed,  becomes  a  ftimulus,  which  in- 

ftnjifture  -of  Ifft  trachea  J)ol^criorly  feems  like-  duces  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and  the  diaphragm 

avife  to  aflTift  in  the  dcfcent  of  tfie  food,  by  pre-  to  contra^,  and  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 

venting  that  impediment  to  its  pafl^age  down  the  in  confequence  pei'haps  of  a  certain  nervous  ioflu- 

ccfbpbagus,  which  might  be  expeded  if  the  car-  euce.  ^hich  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  explain, 

tilages-  were  cn:nplete  rings.      The  trachea  re-  The  air  rulhes  into  the  lungs ;  every  branch  of 

ceives  its  arteries  from  the  cargtid  and  fubclavian  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  the  cellular  fpaces 

artericf,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugulars.    Its  into  which  they  open,  bec<Mne  fully  dilated ;  and 

nerves  ^rife  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  8th  the  pulmonary  veflels  being  equally   diftended, 

pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus.        '     .  the  blotxi  flows  through  them  with  eafe.     But  as 

(559.)  II.  The"  t,ifK%i  are  compofed  of  two  the  ftimnlus, which  firft  occafioned  this  dilatation 

lobes,  pne  ft*ated'on  each  fide  of  the  mediafti-  ccafes  to  opetate,  the  mufcles  gradually  contrad, 

num.     Each  of  theft' lobes  is  ftibdivided  into  two  the  diaphragm  fifes  upwards  again,  and  diminiih- 

or  three  lobules,  a  Wnd  of  ftrufture  particularly  es  the  cavity  of  the  clieft ;  they  return  to  their  for- 

diflinguifhable  in  fuch  'anipials  as  fiaye  much  mo-  mer  lUte;  and  as  the  airpafles  out  in  expiration, 

tion  in  their  backs,  and  for  the  fame  end  that  the  the  lungs  gradually  collapfe,  and  a  refiftance  to 

liver  is  in  the  feme  animals.    Their  fubflance  is  the  paflTage  of  the  blood  again  takes  place.     But 

coropoicd  of  very  fmall  cells,  which  are  the  ex-  the  heart  continuing  to  receive  and   expel  the 

tremitifs  of  the  trachea  anteria^  or  bronchoi,    1  he  Mood,  the  pulmonary  artery  begins  again  to  be 

figure  of  thefe  cells  is  irregular;  yet  they  are  fit-  diflended,  the  (limulus  is  renewed,  and  the  fame 

ted  to  each  other  fo  as  to  have  common  fides,  procefs  is  repeated,  and  continues  to  be  repeated, 

and  leave  a  void  fpace.    Within  thefe  cells  there  in  a  regular  fucccflion  during  life. 
is  fecreted  a  quantity  of  mucus,  and  alfo  a  large       (363.)  Although  the  mufcles  of  refpiration,  ha- 

quantity   of  the  materia  perfpirabilis,  which  at  ving  a  mixed  motion,   are  in  fome  meafure  de- 

pnce  keeps  the  lungs  from  being  dried  by  the  air,  pendent  on  the  will,  yet  no  humjOi  being,  after 

*^  having 
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haring  once  rcfpired,  can  live  many  moments  in  combuftion,  becoming  fcnfiMe;  and  is  there- 

wTthoot  iL    In  attempting  to  hold  one's  breath,  fore  the  caufe  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  what  is 

the  blood  foon  begins  to  diflend  the  veins,  which  called  animal  b^at. 

m  aiaWe  to  empty  their  contents  into  the  heart ;        (366  )  Next  to  the  prefervation  <^  life,  the  moll 

ffld  we  are  able  only,  duHng  a  very  fhort  time,  important  ufe  of  refpiration  feems  to  be,  that  of 

toirfift  the  ftimulus  to  infpiration.   in  drowning,  forming  the  nioice  and  fpeech.    The  ancients  and 

tite circulation  feems  to  be  flopped  upon  this  prin-  almoft  all  the  modems  have  conlidered  the  organ 

dple;  and  ia  hanging,  the  preflbre  Diade  on  the  of  fpeech  as  a  kind  of  mufical  inftrument*  which 

jugular  veinj^  may  coK)perate  with  the  ftoppage  may  be  compared  to  a  flute,  to  an  hautboy,  to 

of  rHptration  to  bring  on  death.  an  organ,  &c.  and  they  argue  after  the  following 

I364.)  Phyfiologifts,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  manner.    The  trachea,  which  begins  at  the  root 

vtft  eottiely  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  refpiration. —  of  the  tongue,  and  goes  to  terminate  in  the  lungs. 

It  vas  at  length  diicovered  in  part  by  the  illuftri-  may  be  compared  to  the  pipe  of  an  organ,  the 

001  Dr  Priefttey.    He  found  that  the  air  exphned  lungs  dilating  like  bellows  during  the  times  of  in- 

bf  animals  was  phlogiftic;^'d ;  and  that  the  air  fpiration ;  and  as  the  air  is  driven  out  from  them, 

vas  fitter  for  fopporting  animal  life,  in  propor-  in  expiration^  it  finds  its  paffage  ftraitened  by  the 

tioo  as  it  was  frc^  from  the  phlogiAic  prinnple^  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  againft  which  it  ftrikes* 

It  had  long  been  obferved,  that  tl^  blood  in  paf-  As  thefe  cartilages  aiie  more  or  lefs  elaftic,  they 

fiog  through  the  lungs  acquired  a  more  florid  co-  occaflon  in  their  turn  more  or  lefs  vibration  in  the 

kw.   He  therefore  fufpe^ed,  that  it  was  owing  air,  and  thus  produce  the  found  of  the  voice ;  the 

to  its  having  imparted  phlogifton  to  the  air :  and  variation  in  the  found  and  tone  of  which  depends 

be  iatisfied  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  this  idea  by  ex-  on  the  ftate  of  the  glottis,  which,  when  flraiten- 

pernneots,  which  fl)owed,  that  the  craflamentum  ed,  produces  an  acute  tone,  and  a  grave  one 

of  oiravafated  blood  phlogifticated  air  in  pro-  when  dilated.     Sever<«l  ingenious  theories  have 

portioo  as  it  lofl  its  dark  colour.     He  faither  been  founded  en  thefe  principles,  but  none  that 

tooad,  that  blood  thu^  reddened  had  a  ftrong  at-  we  have  yet  feen  appear  fully  iatisfa^ory. 

tra^oo  for  phlegifton :  infomuch  that  it  was  ca-  ^^^^  xr   i^i>^i^  i>t...^«.«v..,.«  >.«./ #1.    u...^ 

paWeof  taking  k  from  phlogifticated  air,  thereby  ^^^^^  ^ST  v.^tV.rl  .^W  A^f.f^  /!         '  * 
toming  of  a  darker  colouf    From  hence  it  ap-  "^'^^  ^'  Vemtricles  W  Auricles. 

pared  that  the  blood,  in  its  circulation  through       (367*)  I.  The  pericardium  is  a  ftrong  mem- 

the  arterial  fyftem,  imbibes  a  conliderable  quan-  branous  capfula,  which  inclofes  the  heart  in  a 

titj  of  pblogifton,  which  is  difcharged  from  it  to  two-fold  manner ;  for,  after  furrounding  the  heart, 

tiie  air  in  the  lungs.  it  is  itfelf  furrounded  by  a  reflexion  of  its  own 

(365.)  This  difcovery  has  (ince  been  profccuted  fubftance.    It  is  made  up  of  three  iaminse,  the 

bf  (everal  ingenious  phyfiologifts.     It  had  been  middle  and  chief  of  which  is  compofed  of  very 

ft»wn  by  profeflbrs  Black  and  Irvine,  that  difl^er-  fine  tendinous  filaments,  clofely  interwoven,  and 

cot  bodies  have  diflerent  capacities  for  contain-  crofling  each  other  in  different  diredions.    The 

iag  fire;  f.  j^.  that  oil  and  water,  when  equally  internal  lamina  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 

b(^  to  the  fenfe  and  the  thermometer,  contain  dit-  outer  coat  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  great  vefTels. 

fereirt  proportions  of  that  principle ;  and  that  The  ufes  of  the  pericardium  are,  to  keep  the 

«aqual  quantities  of  it  are  required,  in  order  to  heart  in  its  place  without  interrupting  its  ofiice ; 

nifcthoie  fubftances  to  like  temperatures.    The  to  keep  it  from  having  any  injurious  &i<Stion  with 

oqoiries  of  Dr  Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot  tend  to  the  lungs ;  and  to  contain  a  liquor  to  lubricate  its 

prove,  that  the  capacities  of  bodies  for  contain-  own  furface  and  that  of  the  heart,  fo  as  to  pre- 

*g  fire  are  diminiihed  by  the  addition  of  phlogif-  vent  the  fridion  whiqh  would  otherwife  happen 

t^  and  increafed  by  its  feparation.     Common  between  both.    This  is  a  coagulable  lymph,  and 

^contains  a  great  quantity  of  Are ;  combuftible  is  called  liquor  pericardii, 

tttiics  very  little.    In  combuftion,  a  double  elec-        (368.)  The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  de^ 

tiv?  attraaion  takes  place:  the  phlogifton  of  the  rived  firom  the  phrenic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into 

Wy  being  transferred  to  the  air,  and  the  fire  veins  of  the  fame  name;  its  nerves  are  likewife 

fcotaiued  in  the  air  tathe  combuftible  body.   But  branches  of  the  phrenic.    The  (ize  of  the  pericar- 

«the  capacity  of  the  latter  is  not  increafed  fo  dium  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  heart,  being  ufual- 

8Wrhai  that  of  the  former  is  dirainiflied,  only  ly  large  enough*  to  contain  it  loofely.    As  its  ca- 

P»tof  the  extricated  fire  will  be  abforbed  by  the  vity  does  not  extend  to  the  ftemum,  the  lungs 

^T-    The  remainder  therefore  will  raife  the  cover  it  in  infpiration ;  and  as  it  every^  where  in- 

*«»pwature  of  the  comp  und;  and  hence  we  may  vefts  the  heart,  it  effeJftually  fecures  it  from  be- 

*xoum  for  the  heat  attending  comboiftion.    As  ing  injured  by  lymph,  pus,  or  any  other  fluid, 

^tife  of  refpiration  is  to  dephlogifticate  the  blood,  extravafated  into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax. 
^  fccms  probable  that  a  like  double  elective  at-        (369.)  II.  The  heart  is  a  hollow  mufcle  of  a 

^OQ  takes  place  in  this  procefs;  the  phlogifton  conical  fhapc,  fituated  tranfverfely  between  the 

« the  blood  being  transferred  to  the  air,  and  the  two  laminx  of  the  mediaftinum,  at  the  lower  part 

«fe contained  in  the  air  to  the  blood;  but  with  of  the  thorax  ;  having  its  bafts  turned  towards 

1^  di&rcnce,  that  the  capacities  being  equal,  the  right  fide,  and  its  point  or  apex  towards  the  left. 

«  whole  of  the  extricated  fire  is  abforbed  by  the  Its  lower  furface  is  fomewhat  flattened  towards 

*^.  The  blood  in  this  ftate,  circulating  through  the  diaphragm.    Its  bafis,  from  which  the  great 

"*  body,  imbibes  phlogifton,.  and  of  courfe  gives  veflels  originate,  is  covered  with  fat,  and  it  has  two 

^  its  fire;  part  only  of  which  is  abforbed  by  the  hollow  and  fleftjy  appendages,  called  avricUs. — 

Wifuitiifliing  ^c  phlogifton,  the  remainder,  as  Round  thefe  feveral  openings,  the  heart  feems  to 

be 
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be  of  a  firm  ligameotout  textare,  from  which  all  the  then  oa\f  open  pafljige^  which  is  into  the  ar- 
ks iibrtti  originate ;  and  as  they  advance  from  tery ;  but  alter  this  contradton,  the  heart  be- 
thence  towards  the  apex,  the  fubftapce  of  the  comes  relaxed,  the  tendinous  ftrings  are  again 
heart  feems  to  become  thinner.  ftretched  out,  and,  drawing  the  valves  of  the  au- 

(370.)  IIL  The  heart  includes  two   ventri-  ricle  downwardsi  the  blood  is  poufed  by  the  veins 

CLESy  or  cayities  which  are  feparated  from  each  into  the  ventricle,  from  whence,  by  another  coa- 

•ther  by  a  fleihy  ieptum ;  one  of  thefe  is  called  tradion,  it  is  again  thrown  into  the  artery.     The 

the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  nfentricU,    The  right  ventricle  is  not  quite  fo  long,  though  fbme- 

beart  is.  externally  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem-  what  larger  than  the  left ;  but  the  latter  has  more 

brane;  and  its  (irudure  is  perfedly  mufcular  or  fubflance  than  the  other:  and  this  feems  to  be, 

fleihy,  being  compofed  of  fibres  palTmg  in  differ-  becaufe  it  is  intended  to  tmnfmit  the  blood  to  the 

ent  dire^ioQS ;  fome  longitudinally  hom  the  ba-  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  body,  whereas  the  right 

fis  to  the  apex ;  others  in  an  oblique  or  fpiral  ventricle  diftributes  it  only  to  the  lungs, 

courie;  and  a  third  fort  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  (375*)  IV.  The  auricles  are  two  roufcuJar 

diredion.  bags,  fituated  at  the  Uafis  of  the  heart,  at  the  fides 

(371.)  Within  the  two  ventricles  we  obferve  fe-  of  each  other;  and,  correfponding  with  the  two 
veral  funows;  and  there  are  likewife  tendinous  ventricles,  are  like  thofe  two  cavities  <)iftioguiihed 
itrings,  which  arife  from  fleihy  eoiumn^e  in  the  two  into  right  and  leji.  Thefe  (acs,  which  are  mte- 
cavities,  and  are  attached  to  the  valves  of  the  riorly  unequal,  have  externally  a  jagged  appendix; 
auricles.  That-  the  ufe  of  thefe  and  the  other  which,  from  its  having  been  compared  to  the  ex- 
valves  of  the  heart  may  be  underftood,  it  muft  be  tremity  of  an  ear,  has  given  them  their  appella- 
obferved,  that  four  large  veflTels  pafs  out  from  the  tion  or  auricles. 

bafis  of  the  heart,  viz.  two  arteries  and  two  veins ;  i  376.)  From  the  par  vagum  and  intefcoftals  the 

and  that  each  of  thefe  vefiels  is  fumiflied  with  a  heart  is  fuppiied  with  nerves.    The  arteries  which 

thin  membranous  produdion,  which  is  attached  are  diftributed  to  it,  arife  from  the  aorta,  and  are 

all  round  to  the  borders  of  their  ieveral  orifices,  called  coronary  arUrUs,    From  thefe  the  blood  is 

from  whence  hanging  loofely  down  they  appear  returned  into  the  auricles  by  the  coromtury  veimj. 

to  t)e  divided  into  two  or  three  diftind  portions.    ^^ \ri     /^j'.l   a«^.«.,    r^t.  u.^...    a*... 

But  as  their  ufes  in  the  arteries  and  veins  are  dif-  ^^^^'  ^I.  0/tbe  Actiok  0//^  Hrart,  Auri- 
ferent,  fo  are  they  difFerenUy  difpofed.  Thofe  cles,  fl«ir  arteries. 
of  the  arteries  are  intended  to  give  way  to  the  '  (3 7 7.)  The  heart,  at  the  time  it  contrads,  drives 
paflfage  of  the  blood  into  them  firom  the  ventti.  the  blood  from  its  ventricles  into  the  arteries; 
cles,  but  to  oppoie  its  return ;  and,  on  the  con-  and  the  arteries  being  thus  diltended,  are  natural- 
trary,  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  conftruded  fo  )y  inclined  to  contrad  the  moment  the  heart  be- 
as  to  allow  the  blood  only  to  pafs  into  the  heart,  gins  to  dilate,  and  ceafes  to  fupply  them  with 

(372.)  In  confequence  of  thefe  different  ufes,  blood.  Thefe  alternate  motions  of  contradion  and 

we  find  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  are  diftinguifh- 

of  the  aorta  attached  to  the  orifices  of  thofe  veflels,  ed  by  the  names  ofjj^o/e  and  Majiole.    When  the 

fo  as  to  have  their  concave  furfaces  turned  towards  heart  is  in  a  ftate  ot  fvftole,  or  contxadion,  the 

the  artery ;  and  their  convex  furfaces,  which  mu-  arteries  are  at  that  iniiant  diltended  with  blood, 

tuaUy  meet  together,  being  placed  towards  the  and  in  their  diaftole ;  and  it  is  in  this  ftate  we  feel 

ventricle,  only  permit  the  blood  to  pafs  one  way,  their  pulfatory  motion,  which  we  call  the  pulse. 

viz.  into  the  arteries.    There  are  ufually  three  of  When  the  heart  dilates,  and  the  arteries  contrad, 

theie  valves  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood  is  impell^  onwards  into  the  veins,  thro' 

and  as  many  to  the  aorta ;  and  from  their  figure  which  it  is  i-etumed  back  to  tlie  heart*     While 

they  are  called  valvuU  Jemilunares,    The  com-  the  heart,  however,  is  in  its  fyftole,  the  blood 

miinication  between  the  two  great  veins  and  the  cannot  pafs  from  the  veins  into  the  ventricles, 

ventricles  is  by  means  of  the  two  appendages  or  but  is  detaiaed  in  the  auricles,  which  are  two 

auricles  into  which  the  blood  is  difcliarged  ;  fo  reiervoirs  formed  for  this  ufe,  till  the  diaftole,  or 

that  the  other  valves  which  may  be  faid  to  belong  dilatation  of  Lt.e  neart,  takes  place ;  and  then  the 

to  the  veins  are  placed  in  each  ventricle,  where  di (tended  auricles  contraf^,  and  drive  the  blood 

the  auricle  opens  into  it.  into  the  ventricles :  fo  that  the  auricles  have  an 

(373-)  The  VALVES  in  the  right  ventricle  are  alternate  fyftole  and  diaftole  as  well  as  the  heart, 

ufually  3,  and  are  named  'valvular  tricu/fnjts ;  but  (378.)  Though  both  the  ventricles  contrad  at 

in  the  left  ventricle  we  commonly  obferve  only  1,  fime  time,  yet  the  blood  pafies  from  one  to  the 

and  thefe  are  the  i>alvuU  mitrales.    U  he  mem-  other.    In  the  fame  moment,  for  inftance,  that 

|>r.ines  which  form  thefe  valves  in  each  cavity  are  the  left  ventricle  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta, 

attached  fo  as  to  projed  fomewhat  forward ;  and  the  right  ventricle  impells  it  into  the  pulmonary 

both  the  tricu/pides  and  the  mitraUs  are  conned-  artery,  which  is  diftributed  through  aL  the  fiib- 

cd  with  the  tendinous  ftrings,  which  were  defcri-  ftance  of  the   lungs.     The  blood  is  afterwards 

bed  as  arifing  firom  the  fleihy  columna.  brought  back  into  the  left  ventricle  by  Uie  pul- 

(374.)  By  the  contradion  of  either  ventricle,  the  monary  vein,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  blood  is 

blood  is  driven  into  the  artery  which  communi*  returned  by  the  cava,  into  the  right  ventricle, 

cates  with  that  ventricle ;  and  thefe  tendinous  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.     This  ieems 

ftrings  being  gradually  relaxed,  as  the  fides  of  the  to  be  the  mode  of  adion  of  the  heart  and  its  vef- 

cavity  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  the  fels. 

valves  naturally  clofe  the  opening  into  the  auricle,  (379.)  The  caufe  of  this  adion  has,  like  all  o- 

and  the  blood  neceflarily  dhtds  its  courfc  into  ther  intricate  and  intcreftiiig  futgeds  beoi  difttr- 

cntly 
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parts  of  the  hesrt  /•  a-  n 

bf  the  blood  idcJ^  whidi  by  Us  quanUty  of  heat,  *-^  '^  Ulood. 

or  odier  properttet,  is  perhaps  capable  of  firft  (381.)  Da  HaariY  long  ago  fuggeiled,  that  the 

exc^ t^ motiooy  which  is  afterwards contl*  blood  is  pofleffed  of  a  living  principle;  and 

BKd  tivoagh  life,  independent  of  the  will,  by  a  the  late  Mr  J.  Hunter  endeavoured  to  rerire  this 

Rtnni  of  blood  t«  the  auricles,  in  a  quantity  pro*  dodrinc ;  in  fupport  of  which  he  adduced  many 

potiooed  to  that  which  is  thrown  into  the  arte-  ingenious  arguments.    Dr  James  Corrie  has  alfo 

otL  The  heart  poflefies  the  w  hJtOf  or  prtnci*  pubKihed  Jn  EJay  on  the  Firtuaiity  0/  the  B/ooJ^ 

pieof  iiTitabilityy  m  a  much  greater  decree  than  wherein  he  urges  many  (hong  arguments  in  Tup- 

af  otber  mufirle oi  the  body.  The  pulfe  is  quicker-  port  of  this  opinion.    The  doArine  appears  like- 

io  famg  than  tn  old  fubjeds,  becaufe  the  former  wiie  to  be  confirmed  by  fcripture,  where  the  vital 

muupmr.  mart  irritable  than  the  latter.   Upon  principle  of  the  blood  is  afligned  as  a  reafon  for 

tat  fame  prindple  we  may  explain,  why  thepulfc  prohibiting  the  eating  of  it :  *<  But  fleih  with  the 

iicQDftanthr  quicker  in  weak  than  in  robiift  perfona.  y  lift  theieofy  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  (hall  you 

(jlo.)  The  FoacE»  which  the  heart  exerts  at  **  not  eat."    The  fubjed  is  curious,  and  deferves 

mry  fyiole,  has  been  computed  by  Boretti,  to  be  to  be  proiccuted,  as  an  enquiry  which  cannot  but 

qaal  to  joooU>.  weight ;  that,  which  all  the  ar-  be  tnterefting  to  phyfiologifts. 

toieiexert  at  every  fyftole,  is  equal  to  1690001b.  (aSj.)   Blood,   recently  drawn  from  a  vein, 

vtigiit;  and  that  the  heart  and  arteries  together  would  feem  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid  of  a  red 

ovQOOoe  a  fiorce  equal  to  X36,coelb.  weight;  colour;  but  when  furred  to  reft,  it  foon  coagu- 

wiott  Dr  Kein  has  computed,  that  the  heart  in  lates  and  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  diftin- 

eicrffyftole  exerts  a  force  not  exceeding  eight  gui(hed  by  the  liames  of  cruJTamentwn  and  ferum, 

ooaoes.    The  firft  computation  was  made  by  The  craflamentum  is  the  red  coagulum,  and  the 

coBqaring  the  heart,  with  other  mufcles,  whole  (erum  is  the  water  in  which  it  floats.  Each  of  thefe 

pover  to  fttftain  a  weight  could  be  beft  deter*  may  be  again  feparated  into  two  others ;  for  the 

BBDcd;  and  the  latter  was  made  from  the  veloci*  craflamentum,  by  being  repeatedly   wafhed  in 

tyofthe  blood  moving  in  an  artery.    If  therefore,  warm  water,  gives  out  all  its  red  globules,  and 

«e  cQofider  that  Borelli's  way  of  computing  led  what  remains  appears  to  be  compofed  of  the  coa- 

him  to  find  out  the  abfohxte  force  of  the  heart,  gulable  lymph,  which  is  a  gelatinous  fubftance, 

aod  Or  KeiU's  the  force  which  the  heart  ufually  capable  of  being  hardened  by  fire  till  it  becomes 

tioti,  perhaps  theie  very  diflferent  computations  pfrfedly  homy ;  and  if  we  expofe  the  ferum  to 

Boy  be  acamnteil  for ;  for  if  the  force  of  the  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  part  of  it  will  be  found 

beat,  which  is  conftantly  exerted,  Ihould,  com-  to  coagulate  like   the  white  of  an  t^^   and 

pared  with  any  other  mufde,  be  but  in  a  redpro-  there  will  remain  a  clear  and  limpid  water,  re^ 

cal  proportion  to  the  freouency  of  then-  anions,  fembling  urine  both  in  appearance  and  fmelU  Till 

ttd  the  importance  of  their  ufes ;  may  not  the  of  late  the  eoagu'abit  Ijmlb  has  been  confounded 

ban  very  fitly  have  a  force  vaftly  greater  than  with  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  which  contains  a 

sfiiaBy  it  exerts,  becaufe  it  is  always  in  adion,  fubftance  that  is  likewife  coagulable,  though  on* 

ad  muft  be  abte  to  exert  a  certain  force  in  the  ly  when  expofed  to  heat,  or  combined  with  cer> 

bwcft  ftate  of  health  ?  tain  chemical  fubftances ;  whereas  the  other  coa- 

(381.)  What  force  the  heart  ever  exerts  in  a  gulates  rpontaneoufly»  when  expofed  to  the  air  or 

pom  man,  it  is  difiScuh  to  (ay ;  but  it  muft  be  to  reft.    The  ferum  and  cra/Tamentum  difter  in 

idi  b  each  ventricle  than  is  fufficient  to  burft  their  proportioii  in  different  conftitutions ;  in  a 

tfacTilfes,  which  hinder  the  blood  from  returning  ftrong  pmon,  the  craflamentum  is  in  a  greater 

ioto  the  auricles  out  of  the  ventricles,  or  than  is  proportion  to  the  ferum  than  in  a  weak  one ;  and 

Mident  to  break  thofe  threads  by  which  theie  the  fame  difiference  is  found  to  take  place  in  dii^ 

«ahcs  are  tied  to  the  papillae.   Experiments  made  eafes. 

<9QB  Ihrtng  animals  fuflficientiv  evince  the  impulfe  (384*)  When  the  blood  feparates  ioto  y^rwM 

2Bd  rapidity,  with  which  the  olood  is  moved,  par-  and  eraffa*f*entumy  if  the  latter  be  covered  with  a 

ticuhrly  through  the  arteries.     The  height  to  cruft  of  a  whitifli  or  bufl^  colour,  it  has  been  ufual* 

vbich  blood  afcended  from  the  carotids,  when  ly  confidered  as  a  proof  of  the  blood  being  in  a 

est,  according  to  Hale's  calculation,  DrWnft)eTg  ftate  of  too  grejt  vifcidity.     This  appearance^ 

^  confirmed  in  robuft  men  who  were  beheaded,  commonly  taking  place  in  mflamnuitory  difeafes, 

ft  is  generally  about  fcven  fieet,  with  this  difler-  has  long  fervcd  to  confirm  the  theory,  which  af- 

esoe,  however,  that  in  two  examples  the  blood  cribes  the  caufe  of  inflammation  to  lentor  and 

^niii|^  higher  from  the  vertebrals  than  from  the  obftru<fHons.    But  from  the  late  Mr  Hewfon's 

carobds.    In  the  larger  trunks  it  runs  fwifteft,  experiments  it  appears,  that  when  the  adion  of 

bat  b  the  leaft  of  thcni  fomewbat  flower.    In  the  the  arteries  is  increafed,  the  blood,  inftead  of  be- 

hi]ger  fcins,  the  celerity  of  the  blood  is  lefs  than  ing  more  vifcid,  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  fluid 

istbe  aiterial  trunks,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  than  in  the  ordinary  ftate,  previous  to  inflamma- 

tbe  ipdions  of  the  arteries  are  left  than  thole  of  tion :  and  in  confequence  of  this,  the  coagulable 

tbrtdm,!.^.  twice  or  ahnoft  thrice  as  flow.4  The  lymph  fuftiers  the  red  globules,  which  are  the 

BotioD  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  uniform  heavieft  part  of  the  blood,  to  fill  down  to  the 

ereqcable;  but  in  the  arteries,  it  is  alternately  bottom  before  it  coagulates;  fo  that  the  craflit- 

P«tcr  when  the  veflTel  is  more  dilated,  and  lets  mertum  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which 

^n  it  It  contnided.    This  indeed  is  proved  by  is  found  to  coofift  of  the  coagulable  lymph  alone 

<*gfagip^)e^iQn  in  living  animals,  (in 
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(in  this  CAfe  terme4  the  huff)\   and  the  other,  they  become  dtftended.     When  the  ligHvc 

partly  of  this,  and  partly  of  the  red  globules.  too  loofe,  the  veins  are  not  fu^ciently  conpRfc 

(.^85.)  By  putrefa<!tion  alone,  or  the  diffolving  and  the  blood  continues  its'prog^s  toiraidii 

power  of  the  air,  in  a  heat  equal  to  96  degrees,  heart;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  raadei 

the  whole  mafs,  but  efpecially  the  ferum  diflblves  tight,  the  arteries  themfeNes  become  compicfle 

into  a  fcettd  liquor ;  the  ferum,  firft,  and  the  cnior  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them  ' 

more  flowly,  till  at  length  the  whole  mafs,  both  impeded,  the  veins  cannot  be  diftended. 

of  ferum  and  cruor,  is  turned  into  a  volatile  and  (388.)  Another  elfedual  proof  of  the 

fffitid  exhalation,  leaving  very  few  foeces  behind,  tion,  is  the  lofs  of  blood  that  every  living  irJ 

The  blood,  being  a  little  diflblved  by  the  begin-  fuftains,  by  opening  only  a  tingle  artery  of  a 

ning  putrefa^ion,  becomes  foetid ;  with  the  factor  derate  fize ;  for  it  continues  to  flow  from 

4t  alTumes  an  alkaline  nature,  and  efiervefces  with  wounded  veifel  till  the  equilibrium  is  dcftrc 

acids.    This  property  it  afterwards  lofcs,  the  al-  which  is  eflential  to  life.    This  truth  was  not 

Valine  fait  being  deftroyed  by  the  complete  putre-  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  it  feems  fVraogc, 

fadion.    The  putrid  blood  cannot  by  any  art  be  it  did  not  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  < 

infpifiated,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  refolve  it,  lation,  as  it  fufiiciently  proves,  that  all  the 

after  it  has  been  coagulated  by  fpirit  of  wine.   By  veflels  muft  communicate  with  that  which  is 

too  fevere  exercife,  heat,  and  malignant  diforders,  pened.    Galen,  who  lived  more  than  1500  y^ 

the  cohedon  of  the  blood  is  difTolved,  and  it  af-  ago,  drew  this  concluGon,  from  it ;  and  if  we 

fumes  an  alkaliue  nature,  ahnofk  at  if  from  putre-  ther  obferve,  that  he  dekribes,  (aifter  fritm 

ladion.  who  flouriihed  about  450  years  before  him)  tl 

(386}  The  blood  contains  in  its  fubftance  a  feveral  valves  of  the  heart,  and  determineit  tH 

quantity  of  fea  faltt  which  is  difcemible  to  the  difpofition  and  uies,  it  will  appear  wonderfi 

tafte,  and  fometimes  vifib'.e  by  the  microfcope.  that  a  period  c^  near  aooo  years  fhoutd  aft( 

That  there  is  earth  in  the  blood  is  demonftrated  wards  elapfe  before  the  true  courfe  of  the  bV 

irom  nutrition,  and  from  a  chemical  analyfis ;  and  was  afcertained.    This  difeovery,  for  which 

this  earth  i^  chiefly  found  in  the  molt  fluid,  and  are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Harvey,, has  thrc 

efpecially  in  the  oily  parts  of  the  blood,    fiy  new  lights  on  phyHology,  and  the  dodrine  of  < 

ibme  late  experiments*  it  appears,  that  a  con-  eaieSt  and  conjlitotes  one  of  the  mofk  knportJ 

fiderable  quantity  of  ferruginous  earth,  eaflly  re-  periods  of  anatomical  hiitory. 
<lucib1e  into  metal  by  the  addition  of  phlogifton, 

is  contained  in  blood  when  calcined.    Another  PART  VI.    ANGEIOLOGY. 

part  of  the  blood  is  air  in  an  unelaftic  (late,  and  •                            ^ 

that  in  a  very  conf.dmble  t^uantity. a.  i»p;oved  Ihtroductory  Rsmar.. 

-by  putrefa^ion  and  diftillatton,  or  by  removing  (389.)  Anopfology  has  hitherto  been  reflnd- 

the  ambient  air  by  the  pump ;  but  we  are  not  to  ed,  by  mofl  anatomifts,  to  the  defcriptioo  of  Ma 

fuppofe  that  the  blood  globules  are  bubbles  full  of  blood  vessels,  though  the  literal  roeamng  of 

aiiv  for  they  are  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  fe-  the  word  admits  of  no  fuch  refhi^Hoo.    The 

■rum.    By  the  admixture  of  neutral  falts  the  co-  word,  ArrEioAoriA,  is  derived  fiom  «>/£«•,  a  rti' 

Jour  of  the  blood  becomes  deeper  and  brighter,  fel,  and  *•>•#,  a  dcio-iption  or  treatife ;  and  thne- 

without  its  being  either  diflblved  or  thickened,  fore  fignifies  a  defcription  of  ^^/i /n  ^m^ro/.    A» 

|t  is  fcarcely  altered  by  a  weak  acid.    By  fier-  we  can  perceive  no  reafon  for  this  reftriAed  r^ 

Diented  liquors  it  if  coagulated.    Fixed  alkaline  plication  of  the  word,  unlefs  it  be  that  Giien  ap» 

falls  have  aJmoft  the  fame  effed  as  neutral.    The  plied  it  to  the  dodrine  of  the  blood  veflels,  at  a 

volatile  alkali«*s  rather  turn  it  brown,  and  coagu-  period,  when  a  great  number  of  other  veile)% 

late  it.    Alcohol,dillilledoils,  and  vinegar,  coagu-  lince  diicovered  in  the  human  body,  were  quitr 

iate  it.    It  does  not  eflervtfce  with  any  (alt.  unknown,  we  mean  to  ufe  it  in  its  original  aod 

(387.)  After  what  has  bt^en  obferved  of  the  exten live  fen fe ;  by  comprehending  not  ooly  ibc 

Uru^ure  ai>d  aft  ion  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  blood  veflels,  but  likewife  the  LaAeals,  Lympba- 

there  feem  to  be  few  arguments  required  to  de-  tics,  and  other  branches  of  the  abforbent  iftcmf 

monftratethe  circulation  of  the  iioaj,  which  under  this  divifion  of  our  fubje^. 

has  long  ago  been  eftabliflicd  as  a  medical  truth.  c^:?-.  i    nz-.L    a.*«....      v\r-^-. 

This  ciiPculation  may  be  defined  to  be  a  perpetual  S^^^'  '•  ^^'^  Arter ies  and  Vir.s. 

motion  of  the  blood,  in  confcquencc  of  the  aftion  (390.)  We  have  already  obferved,  (Part  V.  fcd. 

of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  impel  it  thro'  all  VI )  that  the  heart  contradsitfelf,  and  throws  the 

the  parts  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  brought  .blood  from  its  two  ventricles  into  the  pulmanary 

-back  by  the  veins  to  the  heart.    A  very  iatisfac-  artery  and  the  aorta,  and  then  relaxes  itielf  md 

tory  proof  of  this  circulation,  and  a  proof  eafy  receives  a  frefli  fuppiy  from  the  pulmonary  veui 

to  be  underftood,  may  be  deduced  from  the  dif*  and  the  vena  cava.    We  will  now  point  out  the 

ferent  efle^s  of  prefl'ure  on  an  artery  and  a  vein,  princioal  diflributions  of  the  blood  vefTel*. 

If  a  ligature  is  pafled  round  an  aitcry,  the  veUel  (391.)  From  the  right  ventricle  of  the  beeit  a- 

fwells  confiderably  between  the  ligature  and  the  rifetthe  Pulmonary  Artery,  which  Iboa  d>- 

heirt ;  whereas  if  we  tie  op  a  vein,  it  only  becomes  vides  into  two  branches,  one  to  each  lobe  d  the 

^ed  between  the  extremity  and  the  ligature,  and  lungs.     They  then  fubdivide  into  finallcr  and 

this  is  what  we  every  day  obferve  in  blet^ing.  fmaller  br.inches,  until  they  are  diftrSmted  thn/ 

The  ligature  we  pafs  round  the  arm  on  thefe  oc-  every  part  of  the  lungs.    From  the  extreme ' 

cafions,  oomprefles  the  fupcrficial  veins ;  and  the  ches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ariie  the  finafi 

i:43tuni  of  the  blood  through  them  being  impcdedi  chcs  9f  the  puluiooary  veiiu;  which,  m  tbcf 
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proidi  the  left  anricle  of  the  heart,  unite  in  a  wards,  divide  and  commtintcate  with  the  caro« 

mianer  fimOar  to  the  ramifications  of  the.pulmo-  tids :  and  the  carotid  arteries  anaitomoiing  with 

sarf  artfry  in  ks  egreis  from  the  heart ;  except  that  each  other,  there  is  an  entire  communication  be-* 

the  irisf  enter  the  mufcular  appendix  of  the  left  tween  them  all ;  and  thefe  interpoling  branched 

adde  io  ieretal  branches,  and  the  blood  being  are  fo  large  that  every  one  of  thefe  four  great  vcf' 

bfpBfk  back  from  the  lungs  by  thefe  v^flels  to  fels,  with  all  their  branches,  may  be  eafily  filled 

the  I^  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  fix>m  with  the  common  wax  injedions  through  any  one 

the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  thrown  into  the  a-  ef  them. 

«ti.  (.;97  )  The  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERIES  are  each 

(jfi,)  The  AORTA,  or  OR  eat  artery,  arifes  continued  to  the  cubit  in  one  trunk,  which  is  cal- 

fn)ii  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  deals  put  led  uxiUarii  as  it  pafTes  the  arm  pits,  and  hufnera^* 

hoaxes  to  every  part  of  the  body.    The  firft  //j  as  it  pafles  by  the  infide  of  the  os  humeri,  be- 

pvt  of  this  vefifel  is  called  aorta  alcendens.    It  tween  the  mufcles  that  bend  and  extend  the  el<* 

pofei  ofer  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  and  veins,  bow.    From  the  fubclavians  within  the  brealt  a-> 

aad  braoch  of  the  trachea,  and   being  reflected  rife  the  arteriit  mamnHirUi  which  run  on  the  in*' 

nder  the  lefi  lobe  of  the  lungs,  it  commences  a«>  fide  of  the  ftemum,  and  lower  than  the  cartilago 

orta  deicendens ;   which  name  it  keeps  through  enfiformis*    Soon  after  the  arteria  humeralis  had 

ihr  thorax  and  abdomen,  where  it  paifefi  on  the  paffed  the  joint  of  the  cubit,  it  divides  into  two 

left  fide  of  the  fptne,  till  its  divifion  into  the  iliac  branches,  called  euhitalu/itpenory  and  cuhltalU  hi" 

artmes  between  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrz  of  /erior ;  which  latter  foon  fends  off  a  branch  called 

t^loist.  cubitalh  medlat    which   is    bellowed   upon   th^ 

(391.)  From  beneath  two  of  the  femilunaf  mufcles  feated  about  the  elbow< 

nhes  of  the  aorta,  and  ere  it  leaves  the  heart,  a*  (39S  )  The  cubitalis  superior  paHes  ne^ 

tdz  two  branches,  which  are  beflowed  upon  the  the  radius,  and  round  the/oot  of  the  thumb,  and 

heat  itfelf,  as  we  jud  now  obferved,  ana  which  gives  one  branch,  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 

arecilkd  cor.onarijc  cordis.   From  the  curved  two  to  the  thumb  ^  one  to  the  firft  finger,  and  a 

pm  of  the  aorta,  which  is  about  two  or  three  branch  to  cotnmunicate  with  the  cubitalis  infer!- 

iscbes  above  the  heart,  arife  the  fubclavian  and  or.  The  cubitalis  inferior  pafTes  near  the  ulna 

arotid  arteries ;  the  right  fubclavian  and  carotid  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  takes  a  turn,  and 

u  oae  trun>-.  but  the  left  fiiigle.  fends  one  branch  to  the  outfide  of  the  little  fui^ 

(394.)  Ine  CAROTID  arteries  run  on  both  ger;  another  between  that  and  the  next  finger, 

£ic3  the  larynx  to  the  fixth  foramina  of  the  fkoll,  dividing  to  both ;  another  in  the  fame  manner  to 

broach  which  they  enter  and  proceed  to  the  the  two  middle  finger^;  and  another  to  the  two 

braja;  but  as  they  pafs  through  the  neck,  they  fore-fingers.    Thefe  branches,  which  are  beflow- 

crtich  branches  to  all  the  adjoining  parts.  Thefe  ed  on  the  fingers,  run  one  on  each  fide  of  cAch 

tocbes  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  parts  finger  internally  to  the  top,  where  they  have  finall 

t^  are  beftowed  upon ;  as,  laryngeae,  thyoridae,  communications,  and  very  often  there  is  a  bratich 

(■arynge:r,  linguales,  temporales,  occipitales,  fa-  of  communication  between-  the  humeral  and  info- 

ti^  kc.  but  juft  before  they  enter  the  fixth  fo-  rior  cubital  arteries.    This  communicant  brancji 

naasA  of  the  Ikull,  they  each  fend  a  fmall  branch  is  fometimes  very  lai^ge,  and  liable  to  be  pricked 

through  the  fifth  foramina  to  that  part  of  the  du-  m  opening  the  oafilic  vein,  immediately   under 

n  mater,  which  contains  the  cerebrum.    Thefe  which,  this  branch  almoft  aiways  lies.    See  Plate 

<ir*erics  make  thofe  impreflions  that  are  conflant-  VII.  Arteries. 

ly  obferved  on  the  oflTa  bregmatis:  thefe  branches^  (399)  From  the  defcending  aprta  on  each  fide^ 
i^owe?er,  often  arife  horn  the  temporal  arteries.  is  fent  a  branch  under  every  rib,  called  iktlr- 
I395.)  The  INTERNAL  CAROTIDS  fcud  two  cosTALis,  and  about  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the 
VriDches  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe,  and  Yeve-  back,  it  fends  off  two  branches  to  the  lungs,  caU 
^  branches  through  the  firft  and  fccond  forami-  led  broncbmleif  whicli  are  fometimes  both  given 
M  of  the  fkuU  to  the  face  and  parts  contained  off  from  the  aorta,  fometimes  one  of  them  Irom 
^'itinn  the  orbit  of  the  eyes,  and  then  piercing  the  intercoftal  of  the  fourth  rib  on  the  right  fide. 
t&edura  mater,  they  each  divide  into  two  bran-  As  the  aoita  paffes  under  the  diaphragm,  it  fend? 
chc*.  one  of  which  they  fend  under  the  falx  of  two  branches  into  the  diaphragm,  called  artins 
tie  dura  mater,  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  pbrenico'f  which  fometimes  rife  in  one  trunk  from 
*'<  brain,  and  the  other  between  the  anterior  and  the  aorta,  and  fometimes  I'rom  the  coeluc.  Immc- 
r^ifterior  lobes.  Thefe  branches  take  a  great  ma-  diately  below  the  diaphragm  arifes  the  ialicc  ar^ 
•  7  turns,  and  divide  into  very  fmall  branches  in  rrry  from  the  aorta.  It  foon  divides  into  ft'veral 
-icpia  mater,  before  they  enter  the  brain  becaufe  branches,  which  are  beftowed  upon  the  Sw^^-:^  pan- 
'*«  poUe  of  larger  arteries  would  make  too  vio-  creas,  fpleen,  itomach,  omentum,  and  duodenum, 
^t  an  imprefiioQ  00  fo  tender  and  delicate  a  Thefe  branches  are  named  from  \\\<.  pavtH  they 
P«L  are  beflowed  on,  except  two  that  an*  fent  to  the 
I396)  Befides  the  carotids,  the  brain  has  other  ftomach,  and  which  are  called  corona ria  fitpThr 
two  arteries,  called  Csrvicales,  which  arife  and  ;>/rrior,  and  the  bianch  runnin^- on  the  duo- 
iTom  the  fubclavian  arteries,  and  afcend  to  the  dcnum,  which  is  named  intePinaih. 
t^  through  the  foramina,  in  the  tranfverfe  pro-  (400  )  At  a  very  fmall  diftance  bclov/  the  aite- 
c^ts  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  into  the  IkuU  ria  cceliaca  from  the  aorta,  ariles  the  w  tsrsTE- 
^raugli  the  tenth  or  great  foramen.  Thefe  two  rica  superior,  uhofe  branches  are  diUributcd 
•rtuTcs  uniting  foon  after  their  entrance,  fend  upon  the  whole  of  the  inteftiimm  jejunum  and  i- 
briztcbcs  to  the  cerebellum,  and  then  palling  fof*  liym^  part  of  the  colon,  aud  ibmctinvs  one 
Vol.  1;.  Part  I.  1                                      brauwh 
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branch  upon  the  liver.  A  Itttle  lower  than  the  fii-  (iniifes  into  the  mtemal  jugulars  and  cerrkals ; 
pei*ior  mefentric  artery  arife  the  emu'^mtst  which  and  the  internal  jugulars  and  cervicaU  into  the 
are  the  arteries  of  the  kidneys ;  and  a  little  lower  fubclavians,  which  joinings  make  the  cava  defcen- 
than  the  emulgents,  anterior  to  the  aorta,  arife  dens.  The  internal  jugulars  are  (oated  near  the 
the  arieriss fpermnt'tcxy  which  are  diftributed  to  carotid  arteries,  and  receive  the  bi<»od  from  aU 
the  genital  parts  in  men.  laterally,  and  lower  the  parts  vrhich  are  Supplied  by  the  carotids,  ex- 
down,  the  aorta  iends  brandies  to  the  loins,  cal-  ccpt  the  hairy  fcalp  and  part  of  the  neck,  whole 
led  lumbales  ;  and  one  forward,  to  the  lower  part  veins  enter  into  the  external  jugulaiv,  which  run 
of  the  colon  and  the  redtiim,  called  mefenterlcA  immediately  under  the  mufculus  qutdratusgcnxi 
inferior.    Between  the  arteria  coeliaca,  mcfenteri-  often  two  on  each  fide. 

ca  fuperior  and  inferior,  and  the  branches  of  each        (404  )  The   ci-rvical    veims    defcend,   two 

near  the  inteftines,  there  are  lar^e  communicant  through  the  foramina  in  the  tranfverfe  procefles 

branches  to  convey  the  blocxi  from  one  to  ano-  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  and  two  through  the 

ther,  when  they  are  either  comprefled  b^'  excre-  pre?t  foran>eD  of  the  fpine,  and  on  each  fide  the 

xnent9,  or  from  any  other  caufe.  fpinal  marrow.    Thefe  join  at  the  loweft  verte- 

(401.)  The  aorta,  as.  fbon  as  it  divides  upon  bra  of  the  neck,  and  then  empty  into  the  fubcla- 

the  loins,  fends  off  an  artery  into  the  pelvis  upon  vians,  and  at  the  intcrftices  of  all  the  vertcbrsc 

the  OS  iacmm,    called  arteria  facra ;  and   the  communicate  with  each  other. 
•  branches  into  which  the  aorta  divides,  are  called        (405)  The  veins   of  Ihe   extremities  ars 

iHaca.    Thefe  again,  at  about  the  diftance  of  two  more  than  dowWe  the  number  of  the   ariericsy 

inches,  divide  into  external  and  internal.    The  i-  there  being  one  placed  on  each  fide  of  each  artt<- 

liacez  intemae  firft  lend  off  the  umbilical  arteries  ry,  even  to  the  fmalleft  branches  that    we  can 

which  are  obliterated  in  adult  bodies,  except  at  trace,  beftdes  the  veins  which  lie  imn:iediately  urr- 

their  beginnings,  which  are  kept  open  for  the  col-  der  the  fkin.    Thofe  which  accompany  the  arle- 

lateral  branches  on  each  Ikle,  one  to  the  bladder,  ries,    have   the  fame  names  with  the  arteries, 

and  one  to  the  penis  in  men,  and  in  women  to  the  TKofe  which  run  immediately  under  the  (kin  or 

uterus.    The  rcfl  of  thefe  branches  are  befU>wed  the  back  of  the  hand,  have  no  proper  names;  they 

upon  the  glutxi  mufcles,  and  uppei*  part  of  the  run  from  thence  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where 

thighs.    The  iVMcre  extemae  ruit  over  the  olfa  pu^  the  uppermoft  is  called  aphalica^  the  next  med't^ 

bis  into  the  thighs ;  and  as  they  pafs  out  of  the  anj^  and  the  laft  bajilica.    Thefe  all  communicate 

abdomen,  they  fend  off  brariches,  called /^/^<f^ri-  near  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  and  tfien  fend  one 

cxt  to  the  fore  part  of  *the  integuments  of  the  branch  whicJi  is  more  dirciftly  from  the  cephalica, 

abdomen,  under  the  re^^i  mufcles.     The  epigaf-  and  bears  that  name  until  it  enters  the  fuhilavian 

trie  arteries  fend  each  a  branch  into  the  pelvis,  vein.     It  paifes  immetliately  under  the  jkin,   in 

and  through  the  foramina  of  the  olla  imiominata,  moft  bodies,  between  the  flexors  and  extenfors  ot 

to  the  mufcles  thernbouts.  the  cubit,  ori  the  upper  tide  of  the  arm.    The 

(40a.)  As  foon  as  the  iliac  artery  has  pafled  out  other  branches  joining,  and  receiving  thole  which 

of  the  abdomen  into  the  groin,  it  is  called  inj^uh  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  cubits .  tbey  paft 

naliii  and  in  the  thigh  emrulis.    Here  it  (ends  a  with  them  by  the  artery  of  the  arm  into  the  fub- 

large  branch  to  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  ;  but  clavian  vein.    The  eepbalic  vein,  as  it  runs  up  the 

the  great  trunk  is  continued  inteni.illy  between  the  arm,  is  very  vifible  in  moft  men,  but  in  chiidrtin 

flexors  and  extenfors  of  the  thigh,  and  paiTing  is  rarely  to  be  feen. 

through  the  infertion  of  the  triceps  mufcle  into        (406.)  In  the  thorax,   befides  the  two  cavae, 

the  ham,  it  is  there  called  ^/iv^.    It  then,  be-  there  is  a  vein  called  aztgos,  or  ^oena  Jine  pari, 

low  the.  joint,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  It  is  made  up  of  the  intercoftal,  phrenic,  and 

•which  is  called  tibialis  antica^  which  paflTes  be-  bronchial  veins,  and  enters  the  defcending  cav^ 

t\veen  the  tibia  and  fibula  down  the  fore  part  of  near  the  auricle,  as  if  its  ufe  was  to  divert  the  de- 

the  leg,  and  is  beftowed  upon  the  great  toe,  and  fcendiug  blood  from  falling  too  dire<5tly  upon  the 

one  branch  to  the  toe  next  to  thie  great  one,  and  blood  in  the  afcending  cava,  and  to  direct   the 

another  between  thefe  toes,  to  communicate  with  blood  of  the  defcendtng  cava  into  the  auricle. 
the  tibialis  pofiica  ;  which  artery,  (bon  after  it  is       (407.)  In  the  abddmen,  befide^  the  cava  aiccn* 

4livided  from  the  antica,  fends  off  the  tibialis  me-  dens,  aiid  other  veins  wlwch  are  named  lite  the  ar- 

d\a,  which  i^  beftowed  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  teries,  there  is  one  large  vein,  called  te  ma  port^p, 

*lcg.    The  tibialis  poftica  goes  to  the  bottom  of  Its  branches  arife  from  all  thofe  of  the  coeliac  antl 

the  foot  and  all  the  leflTer  toes.    Th'*  tibialis  anti-  two  meft^nieric  arteries,  except  thofe  branches  d 

ca  13  difpoG-d  like  the  cubitalis  fup'^rior ;  the  pof-  the  coeliac  and  fuperior  raefenteric,  Mrhich  are  l)C^ 

tica  like  the  cubitalis  inferior ;  arid  the  medix  in  ftowed  on  the  liver,  and  uniting  in  one  trunfc^enta 

each  have  alfo  lil^o  uf«*b.    Tliefe  nrteric?  are  uni-  the  liver.     In  this  fituation  it  i^  again  diftriboteii 

form  in  noft  bodies,  but  the  lefl'er  branches  are  like  an  artery,   and  has  lis  blood  coUe^^etl  anil 

diftributed  like  the  brauchcs  of  trees,  in  fb  dif-  brought  into  the  cava  by  the  brai^cht.'s  ot  theci%] 

ferent  a  m  inner  in  one  body  ft-om  an<JLher,  that  in  the  liver;  this  vein  being  made  ule  of,  inftr.t*!  *  I 

it  is  highly  prcbible  no  two  bodies  are  cxadly  a-  an  artery  to  carry  blood  to  the  liver,  for  tli*^  f  - . '^  i 

like,  nor  even  the  two  fides  in  any  one  fubiiNit.  tion  of  bile.    The  blood  moves  here  con  hi!   \hl5 

(403.)  The  vr  INS  arife  from  the  extremiti»»8  of  flower  than  in  the  arteries,  this  flow  r:rcuir.  •  *  n  U' 

the  arteries,  and  compofe  trunks  which  axrcom-  ing  probably  nece- Vary  for  the  fecrct  ion  t)t  re  ;i.:^- 
puiy  the  arteries  in  almoft  ev»My  part  of  the  to         (4o8.)Inthe  leg  the  veins  accompany  the    rttri**'* 

dy,  and  bear  the  fame  uimes     The  veins  of  tlw  in  the  (anie  manner  as  in  the  ;iria,  \\\^  "it.rrM 

brain  unload  themfelves  into  the  finufrs,  land  the  veioj  of  the  foot  being  on  the  u;>ptr  li/jt  ;  ;:m 
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from  them  \%  dmved  one  called  faphtna^  which  linaJ  tube,  and  can  generally  be  fecn  in  any  large 
iicoatiaued  on  the  in/ide  of  the  limb  through  its  qur^rlrupcc!  that  is  killed  two  or  three  hours  after 
ubok  JtfDgthy  and  has  diOerent  names  given  it,  eaung.  1  hey  tliou  ap^uMr  iiiUd  with  a  white 
^xcrding  to  the  difierent  places  through  which  it  chyle ;  but  tuey  do  not  a'ways  catain  a  lln.l  v)f 
paflbs,  tuis  colour;  tjr,  if  tlie  animal  b^  >pened  long  af- 

(409  )  The  ARTERiEf  have  three  eoats  each  ;  ter  a  i  .i^a!,  they  circ  found  diftendtd  with  a  liquor 
tJk;  midiUe  one  mnfculary  and  the  exienial  and  in-  that  is  tranfpaiont  and  colouriefs  like  the  lymph, 
temal  membranous.  I'he  vemc  are  faid  to  have  In  birds  the  ciiyle  is  never  found  white,  but  ai- 
lie  ikme,  though  thi«  i^  to  be  doubted.  The  in-  ways  tranfparent ;  fo  that  thefe  vefTels  miglit,  with 
V3Bil  coat  of  aa  artery  may  be  pretty  eafily  fe-  fume  propriety,  be  CaUed  the  Ijmphatia  of  the  in* 
ptfiite4f  but  not  the  external;  but  though  the    tffl'mes, 

\m\  hate  mufcular  fibres,  it  is  not  ver)'  poUible  (4i3»)  11.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  fmall 
tfl  feparatc  any  one  of  them  diftindly  into  three  pdliicid  tubes,  that  exilt  in  moft  parts  of  the  hu- 
C031S.  In  the  infide  of  the  veins  there  are  many  man  body.  Their  fluids  are  generally  as  colour- 
ial?c*,  efpecially  in  the  lower  extremities.  Thefe  Ipfs  as  water ;  a  circumftance  which  procured 
kiodcr  any  refluK  of  the  venal  blood,  which  other-  them  at  nrlt  the  name  of  du£tus  aquofi^  and  after- 
wiiij  would  happen  from  the  frequent  adion  of  wards  that  of  ntaja  lympbatica.  The  courfe  of 
tiie  muicles  on  the  outfides  of  the  veins.  Both  the  lyn^>h,  like  that  of  the  chyle,  is  from  the  ex* 
tlieartarjes  and  reins,  as  they  run  on  the  infide  of  treme  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  centre,  and 
tkiimb,  or  as  they  appear  in  parts  that  are  liable  many  of  the  lymphatic  vcffels  lie  clofe  to  the 
tognatdi^enfion,  as  the  flomach,  inteAines,  ute*  lan^e  blood  veH'eU.  If  therefore  a  ligature  be 
nii,  «c  are  curved  in  fuch  a  manner,  a*  to  com-  made  on  the  blood  veflTels  of  the  extremities  of  a 
pif  wih  thofe  diftenttons  by  being  merely  ttraight-  hving  animal,  or  of  one  juft  dead,  that  ligature, 
coed,  and  without  being  ieflcned  in  their  dia-  by  embracing  the  lymphatics,  will  (lop  the  courfe 
setos.  of  the  lymph,  which,  by  diflending  the  veflels, 

(410-J  The  fmall-srteries  near  the  heart  go  off   will  make  them  vifible  below  the  ligature. 
£rom  the  laxge  trunks  at  obtufe  angles,  ^rther  at       (414*)  All  the  ladteals,  and  molt  of  the  lymph- 
fa^  tbtuie  angles,  then  at  right  angles,  farther  ftiU    atic  veiTeU,  open  into  the  thoracic  du<fl,  which 
at  acute  angles,  and  near  the  extremities  at  very    lies  upon  the  fpine,  and  runs  up  towards  the 
Acote  angles-;  becaufe  the  blood  in  the  veilels  £ar    oeck,  where  it  commonly  opens  into  the  angle  be- 
froa  the  heart,  moving  with  lefs  velocity  than  the    tween  the  internal  jugular  anu  f  jbclavian  veins  of 
btood  io  the  veiTels  near  the  heart,  the  blood  in    the  left  Bde ;  and  thus  both  the  chvic  and  lymph 
tis  collateral   branches  more  remote  from  the    are  mixed  with  the  blood.    See  Ti^tte  ^j\)^.J^%.  4. 
I«rt  wants  the  advai^ge  of  a  more  dire^  courfe :    If  therefore  a  ligature  be  made  on  the  thbracic 
aad  becaufe  a  very  large  branch  arifing  out  of  an-    du^  immediately  after  killing  an  animal,  not  only 
other»  might  weaken  too  mufh  the  fides  of  the    the  latfteal,  but  alfo  the  lymphatic  vefTeU,  v\  the 
feffd  it  would  ariie  from,  that  iaconvenience  is    abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  become  diftended 
prtvcnted  by  tncrea^ng  the  number,  and  fo  lelfen*    with  their  natural  Huids,  the  courfe  of  thofc  fluids 
^  the  lize  of  the-collateral  branches,  where  other-    being  flopped  by  the  ligature. 
»ife  one  large  branch  would  have  ferved  belter;       (415.)  UI.  The  ladeals,  the  lymphatics,  and  the 
u  ia  the  going  off  of  the  fubclaviaji  and  carotid    thohacjc  duct,  have  their  coats  thinner  and 
Atnies,  which  might  have  gone  off  for  fome  fpace    more  pellucid  than  thofe  of  the  blood  veiTels. 
ia  one  trunk ;  but  this  mechaniim  is  moil  evident    But  though  iheir  coats  are  fo  thin,  they  are  very 
n  the  going  off  of  tbe  arteria  ccBliaca  and  mefen-    Urong,  as  we  daily  fee  on  injec^in^  them  witii 
(tm  fupcfior.    The  Anall  arteries  always  divide    mercury,  fince  they  refill  a  column  of  that  fluid, 
^1  as  that  the  leiTer  branches  may  lie  leaft  in  the   the  weight  of  which  would  burd  the  blood  vef- 
<iiR^ion  of  the  blood  flowiug  into  them,  whidi    fels.    The  thinnefs  prevents  our  dividing  them> 
nukes  the  blood  6ow  moft  freely  into  that  braDch    from  one  another,  and  thereby  afcertaining  their 
^  has  lartbcft  to  oanry  it;  and  the  fm^ler    purober,  as  we  do  thofe  of  the  blood  veHels^  But 
Roches  arife  more  or  lefs  obliquely  from  tlic    as  the  blood  veflTels  have  a  denfe  internal  coat  to 
^  of  other  arteries,  according  tp  the  proporr   prevent  tranfudation,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
^  they  bear  t«  the  arteries  they  arife  from ;  be-    ^he  lymphatics  have  the  fame.    And  as  the  blood 
<a^  an  aitery  comparativdy  laxge  ariftng  ob-   vefTels  have  a  muicular  coat,  which  affifls  in  the 
^oely  firom  thie  fide  of  aoother,  would  make  ap    circulatioac  fo  may  the  lymphatics. 
<xifice  in  that  it  arifes  from  too  large,  afxl  weaken       (416.)  This  is  rendered  probably  from  what 
it  Both  thefe  ends  are  at  once  brought  ainnit,    Haller  fays'  of  his  having  found  them  irritable  in 
I7  making  the  arteries,  that  give  off  the  branches,    hjs  experiments,  and  alfo  from  what  ijt  obferved 
vsd  more  or  leis  towards  the  branches  they  af-   on  feeing  tliem  in  Hving  animals  diltei)ded  with 
^oni,  according  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of  their  lymph,  in -which  cafe  they  appear  of  a  con- 
lltc  branches  ^veQ  o£  (iticrable  fizc;   but  upon  emptying  them,  they 

Sect.  U.  Qf  the  Absorbent  System  In        ^"^^^  ^^  ."^^^^^^  *t,"^^^^  Y  ""-^^^  ^'^^^gf  ^5^- 

general  experiment,  Mr  Hewfon  informs  usy  he  fre- 

quently made  in  the  trunk  of  the  ladeate  in  a 
(4KI.)Tme  abforbent  fyileyn  confifts  of  the  lac-   goofe,  and  on  the  lymphatic  veOcI^  on  its  neck  ; 
*ol»»  the  lymphatic  velfels,  the  thoracic  dud,    both  of  which,  when  diftended  with  their  natu- 
^■^  tt  thctf  common  trunk,  and  the  conglobate   ral  fluids,  are  as  large  a3  a  crew  quill ;  but>  tipon 
v'pds,  emptying  them  in  the  living  animal,  he  has  feeii 

l|i^)  I.  T^  hh^j%L\^  begin  hom  the  intef-  them  contrfi<^  fo  puch  that  it  was  witb  U:  'great- 

1%  cfl 
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eft  difficulty  he  could  diftinguifli  them  from  the  of  equal  credit  confid'er  them  as  a  coiledtion  of 

fibres.  vefleJs.    Before  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic 

(417.)  The   COATS  of  the   lymphatic   veflels  veflels  in  birds,  fifti,  and  turtle,  fome  anatomifts 

have,  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  confidered  thefe  glands  as  fo  effentially  neceflary 

arteries  and  veins,  for  their  nourifliment.    This  is  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  that  they  generally  ftt 

rendered  probable  by  their  being  fufceptible  of  about  difcovering  the  velfcls  by  firR  linking  fur 

inflammation;  for  they  are  frequently  found  in  thegbnds;  and  wherever  they  found  glands,  they 

the  form  of  a  cord,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  ex-  pronounced  that  there  muft  be  veflels  5  and  when 

tending  from  an  ulcer  to  the  next  lymphatic  gland,  no  glands  coiild  be  feen,  they  thought  it  ascertain 

Thefe  painful  fwellings  of  lymphatic  veflels  like^  a  proof  of  there  being  no  veflels.    But  that  the 

wife  fhow  that  their  coats  have  fenfibility,  and  glands  ^e  wanting  in  fome  animals,  is  now  gene* 

therefore  that  they  have  nerves  as  well  as  arteries  rally  known. 

and  veins.    Befides;  we  can  clearly  trace,  in  diffe-  c^ iTTi'^i'^iT  ^ 

i^nt  parts  of  the  b^y,  blood  veflels  running  along  ^Bcr.  HI.  Qf  the  Lymphatics  ./  particular 
their  furfaces.  rARTS. 

(418)  In  raoft  animals,  but  particularly  in  man        (4*0.)  From  the  preceding  general  defcription 

jtnd  quadrupeds,  the  lymphatic  velfels  are  full  of  of  the  Absorbent  S>item,  it  appears,  that,  befides 

VALUES.     Thefe  valves  have  beon  defcribed  by  the  glands,  it  is  divided  into  tnree  parts,  viz.  the 

tiie  celebrated  Nuck,  Ruyfch,  and  others,  and  are  laBecU^  the  lymphatic  vrffeh^  and  the  thoracic  iu8^ 

much  -more  fr*^quent  than  in  the  common  veins,  The  la<fteals  belong  to  the  inteftinal  tube ;  the 

and  thence  thefe  lymphatics  have  fometimes  been  lymphatics  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; 

dillinguifl^ed  by  the  name  of  njolvul^r  lymphatic  and  the  thoracic  dud  is  the  commop  trunk  which 

njfjfds     Thefe  valves  are  generally  two  in  num-  receives  both  the  la<Jtcals  and  lymphatics.  Of  thefe 

ber,  of  a  femilqnar  lliape,  and  the  one  fometimes  a  copious  defcription  has  been  given  by  Dr  WiU 

much  larger  than  the  otlier-    In  moft  parts  of  the  liam  Hunter,  Mr  litwfon,  and  other  auatomifls, 

body  thefe  valves  vci  fo  numerous,  that  there  are  by  whofe  induftry  this  part  of  anatomy  has  been 

three  or  four  pair  in  an  inch,  but  fometimes  there  peat^y  illult rated.     Since,  notwilhftanding  Ibcir 

13  no  more  than  one  pair,  and  ibmetimcS  feveral  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  a  very  minnte 

inches  appear  withoiit  a  v.ilve.    They  arc  lefsiiu-  account  of  the  courfe  and  pumbeV  of  the  lymph- 

jnerous  m  the  thoracic  duft  than  in  the  branches  atic  veflels  in  each  particular  part  of  the  body 

of  the  fyftem ;  thence  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  cannot  be  of  any  great  degree  of  pra^ical  advan« 

ki   proportion  as  we  go  from  the  trunk  to  the  tage  to  the  ftudent,  we  ftiall  notpurAicthefubjett 

branches,  we  fliould  find  them  in  greater  num^  td  any  unneceflary  lengt^. 

ber;  but  this  is  not  always  true,  for  Mr  Hewfon         (4^')  The  lymphatics  may  be  divided   into 

obferved  them  more  numerous  in  the  lymphatic  two  kinds,  mj.>  fuperjicial  2XiA  deep  Jeated* — The 

vefltls  of  the  thigh,  than  on  thofe  of  the  leg,  superficial  lymphatics  contilt  of  nunneroui 

When  the  veflels  are  diftende<i  with  lymph,  they  veflels  that  lie  between  the  Ikin  and  the  mufckSi 

appear  larger  on  th^t  fide  of  the  valves  next  the  and  belong  to  the  furface  of  the  body  or  the  flcin, 

heart  5  which  fometimes  gives  a  lymphatic  veflel  and  to  the  cellular  membrane  whicn  lies  imme^ 

pnappearanceof  being  made  of  a  chain  of  veficlcs;  dlately  under  it.     Numerous  Inrge  branches  of 

^  fuch  they  are  reprefented  by  fome  authors ;  but  them  can  be  readily  enough  difcovered  in  the 

|t  is  aa  appearance  that  very  feldom  occurs  in  the  limbs'^of  dropfical  fubjeds.    Many  of  them  run 

human  body.    In  quadrupeds,  however,  this  ap-  upon  the  top  of  the  foot  5  others  are  generally  to 

pearance  is  very  Fcmarkable.   Wherever  a  Ivrnphr  be  found  jufl;  under  the  inner  ankie.     By  means 

litic  veflTel  enters  the  thoracic  duft  or  a  red  vein,  of  tubes  which  have  been  introduced  into  two 

we  find  either  one  or  two  valves,  which  prevent  of  them,  the  lymphatics  have  been   tilled   tho 

the  return  of  tlje  lymph,  or  hinder  the  blood  from  whole  length  of  the  lower  extremity.  See  PI.  VIIL 

getting  into  the  lymphatic.  Absorben  rs. 

(419.)  V.  The  lymphatic  fyftem*  in  different        (411.)  The  greater  n«mber  of  fupcrficial  lym- 

parts  of  its  courfe,  has  the  glands  called  conglo*  phatics  accompany  the  %*ena  fapbena  major.  I'hey 

hate^  or  ivMPHATic.  Thefe  glands  ane  fo  placed,  can  be  firft  traced  from  the  toes,  where  tjiey  run 

that  the  veflels  come  in  on  one^fide,  and  pafs  out  foniewhat  like  the  arteries  and  veins.    A  plexnst 

pn  tl»e  other,  on  thejr  way  to  the  thoracic  du<5t.  co'nfifting  of  feveral  vefl'els,  runs  over  the  top  of 

l^hey  are  commonly  of  an  oval,  though  fometimes  the  foot  w^th  the  faphena  to  the  inper  ankle,  and 

pf  a  round  form,  and  frequently  foniewhat  flatten-  from  thenoe  upwards  to  the  inner  Gde  of  the 

ed,  and  of  v;irious  fizes,  fome  being  no  larger  than  kne%    Here  they  are  joined  by  another  plexus, 

a  millet  feed,  while  others  are  almoft  an  jnch  in  which  arifes  from  the  fole,  and  paflcs  up  on  lt\e 
iljametcr.    They  vary  in  colour  in  different  parts '  inner  and  back  part  of  th^  leg.    A  third  plexus 

of  the  body,  and  at  different  times  of  life.    In  arifes  from  the  outer  &6t  of  the  foot,  and  runs  by 

young  people  they  are  generally  of  a  reddifti  or  the  outef  ankle.    Upon  the  outer  part  of  the  leg 

•Drown  colour,  but  become  paler  with  age ;  they  thefe  iplit  into  two  divi^oos,  one  of  which  crot 

have  a  fhining  external  furface,  which  is  owing  fes  obliquely  over  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  to  the 

tf|  a  fmooth  denfe  coat  that  covers  them.    Like  lymphatics  at  the  inner  fide  of  the  knee,  while  the 

other  glands,  they  have  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  remaining  part  accompanies  tl>e  vena  faphfna  mi- 

which  enter  into  their  compofition  j  but  with  re-  nor,  and"  runs  to  the  glandulte  poplitese.     Froih 

f;>e6l  to  the  |%ft  of  their  ftru<5!uret  anatomifts  are  the  infide  of  the  knee  a  plexus  rUns  tip,  cocfift* 

much  divided  in  opinion  ;  fome  endeavouring  to  ing  of  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  trunks,  which  paCft 

prpve  that  they  are  formed  of  cells,  while  others  ai^erwMrd^  ob  ^he  oi^texto  i^  j|i|ier£d«  ^  th^ 
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nijti  to  the  inguinal  elands.      In   their  pafTage    ny  branches ;  Torie  of  which  embrace  the  ilUic  ar- 

ihqr  recrirr  biancbei  ^om  the  outer  and   back,    tery,  but  the  greateil  number  of  them  pab  apon 

p^of  (be  thigh;  but  thefe  are  (kw  in  number    the  infide  of  the  artirrjr. 

vbm  (umpved  with  the  red.  [418  )  The  fuperhciul  lymphatics  of  the  inleri- 

((tj.)  The  lymphnlic  glandi   of  the  GROtH,    or  extremity  an-  thu  trunks  ot  thofc  vellels  which 

mi.  T.  I.  or  upward!,  varying  much  in  num*    ablbrb  from  the  ikin  and  the  ct-tluUr  membrane 

I  _    .u>  .i-j'^     <■___  i:_  ■_  .!._  1 .  .  .      immtdiately  under  it ;  but  thej"  !  kewife  cammu< 

nicate  with  the  deep  fealed  ahfuiben(«:  and  the 
fame  thing  it  to  be  obferred  with  refiic^  to  llie 
lymphiRica  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  furface  of 
the  body. — Upon  thrfe  velli:l»,  from,  tbt  foot  to 
the  groin,  there  are  cummoiily  nu  other  lympha- 
tic itlands  than  thofe  of  the  ham.  But  this  rule 
has  fume  exceptions. 
StCT.rv.  0//Ar  Lacteal  Sac  «j(rf  Duct. 
(«t9.)  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Lacteal  Sac  anJDucr,  for  a  view 
of  which  fee  Plate  VII.  Fig.  4.  The  recepta- 
cle 0/  lit  chvle  ia  a  membranous  ba(t,  fome- 
what  pyrifonn,  two  thirds  of  an  itich  lon^-,  one 
third  of  an  inch  over  in  iti  larjreft  part  when  col- 
tapftd ;  ri.DJted  on  the  firll  veiti-bra  of  the  loin* 
to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  a  liiiie  higher  than  the 
ri^ht  emulgent  artery,  behind  the  right  inferior 
mufcle  of  tlie  diaphragm.  It  is  formed  by  the  u> 
nion  of  three  tubes;  one  frotn  under  the  aorta 
the  id  ^m  the  interRii'e  of  tbe  aorta  and  cava, 
and -the  jdfrum  under  tbe  emulgents  of  tbe  right 
fide. 

(43.)  The  LACTEAL  SAC,  becoming  gradual, 
ly  fmaller  towards  its  upper  part,  ii  contraded 
into  a  Dender  membranous  pipe,  of  about  a  line 
diameter,  which  Is  generally  named  the  thoracic 
DUCT.  This  pa<f'e9  between  the  mufcular  ap- 
pendices of  the  diaphragm,  on  tbe  right  of  tbe 
aorta.  It  then  muuntH  between  tJie  aurta  and  the 
vena  azygos  ai  far  ai  the  ilh  vertebra  of  the  tho- 
TWi,  where  it  is  hid  by  the  azygos,  ai  this  vein 
rifes  forwards  to  join  the  defcending  or'fuperioc 
cava ;  after  which  the  Jud  paflt-s  obllqtiely  over 
to  the  left  fide,  behind  the  cefophagus,  aorta  de* 
fcendens,  and  the  great  curvature  of  the  aorta, 
until  it  reaches  the  left  carotid  artery:  behind 
which,  oil  the  Itf^  fide  ef  tbe  tefophagua,  it  rutw 
to  tbe  interfticc  of  the  firll  and  fecoiid  vertebrxi 
of  tbe  thorax,  where  it  begins  to  feparate  from 
the  carotid,  ftretching  farther  towards  the  left  in- 
ternal Jugular  vein  by  ft  circular  turn,  wbofecoa- 
vex  part  is  uppermo^ 

(431.)  At  the  top  of  this  arch  it  Iplits  into  Iwa 
branches  for  a  line  and  an  half;  the  fuperior 
branch  receiving  into  it  a  large  lymphatic  vefiel 
from  the  cervical  glands.  When  the  two  bran- 
ches are  agaia  united,  the  duit  continues  its  couric 
towards  the  internal  jugular  vein  behind  which 
it  defcenda,  and,  inamediately  at  the  left  6de  of 
the  infertioD  of  this  vein,  enters  the  fuperior  pos- 
terior part  trf  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  whofe  in. 
teroal  membraoe  being  duplicated,  forms  a  femi^ 
lunar  *at*e  that  is  convex  exiematly,  nnd  cover* 
two  thirds  of  the  oriBce  of  the  dufl. 

(411)  The  COATS  of  the  fac'and  duA  are  thin 
tranfparcnt  membranes ;  from  the  inlide  of  wbichi 
in  the  dv&,  10  or  it  fmall  fcmilunar  valve*  are 
produced,  moft  commonly  in  pairs ;  which  are 
lb  fituat«d  as  to  allow  the  pafi'agc  of  liiguors  up- 
WV(U  oa\j.    This  is  the  moR  fimple  and  con- 
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tiiors,  as  the  beginning'  of  the  dudt.     From  this        (454)  There  ire  alfo  lymphatic  glands  ovei' 

part  it  pafles  upwards,  being  at  firft  covered  by  the  trunks  of  blood-veflfels  cJF  the  fpleen,  Uvet 

the  crus  diaphnigmatif),  and  afterwards  appears  kidneys,  and  renal  capfufae,  which  belong  to  the 

in  the  thorax,  upon  the  fpine  between  the  aorta  lymphatic  veflels  of  tbefe  organs.     In  the  thoraxi 

and  the  vena  azygos.     In  the  thorax,  it  receives  a  few  glands  are  found  on  the  fore  part  of  the 

Ibme  lymphatics  from  the  intercoftal  fpaces,  and  pericarpium,  and  upper  furface  of  the  diaphragn), 

afterwards  veflels  ftiom  the  lungs.  oelonging  to  the  Hver  or  diaphragm.    Others  are 

(450.)  The  fuperficial  lymphatics  of  the  lunos  (ituated  between  the  laminae  of  the  anterior  por« 

form  a  beautiful  net-work,  the  larger  branches  tion  of  the  roediaftinum.     Lymphatic  glands  are 

running  chiefly  between  the  lobules,  the  fraaller  fometimes  obferved  by  the  fides  of  the  thoracic 

paifing  over  them  %  and  here,  as  well  as  on  the  dudt,  particularly  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax : 

Hver,  and  other  parts  there  are  numerous  valves,  which  belong  principally  to  the  veflTels  of  the 

the  exiftence  of  which  has  been  denied  by  fome  lungs. 

authors.  ,  From  the  ioHace  they  pafs  to  the  root        (^ss*")  There  are  likewife  many  browchul 

of  the  lungs,  and  there  they  go  through  the  bron-  lymphatic  glands,  near  the  root  of  the  lungs  t 

chial  glands.    At  this  place  they  are  joined  by  thefe  glands,  are  placed  upon  the  lymphatic  vef- 

the  deep*feated  abfbrbentSy  which   creep  along  fels,  where  they  quit  the  lungs.     But  no  lympa- 

the  branches  of  the  trachea,  and  likewife  on  thoie  tic  glands  have  yet  been  obferved  in  the  fubflance 

of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein*  of  the  lungs ;  and   the  tubercles,   which  fome 

(451.)  Having  left  theigbnds,  the  principal  part  fufpe^  to  be  obdni^ed  lymphatic  glands,  feem 

of  thoie  from  the  left  lung  form  a  trunk  which  to  have  a  difl*erent  origin.     There  are  likewife 

terminates  in  the  thoracic  du(5t*  behind  the  divi*  fome  glands  ieen  on  the  lymphatic  velTels,  which 

fion  of  tlie  trachea  into  its  right  and  left  branches,  lie  near  the  fubclavi^  veins  at  the  upper  part  of 

The  reft  of  the  abforbents  of  the  left  lobe  pafs  thorax,  and  which  belong  to  the  lungs, 
through  giandabehmd  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and        (456.)  Befldes  thefe,  there  are  fome  lymphatic 

which  are  likewife  common  to  thofe  of  the  heart,  glands,  upon  the  aorta  near  the  4jefopbagus ;  and 

The^  run  at  laft  into  the  thoraic  dud  near  its  there  are  alfo  others  occaflonally  met  with  in  th» 

termination  in  the  red  veins.    After  leaving  the  intercoftal  (paces.     There  are  generally  two  or 

bronchial  glands,  the  abibrbents  of  the  right  lung  three  contiguous  to  the  thoracic  du«ft,  at  the  lower 

form  three  or  four  principal  trunks :  one  of  which  part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  oif  the  thorax, 

commonly  afcends  on  the  fore  part  of  the  vena  near  the  termination  of  that  dudt,  in  the  angle  bt> 

cava  fuperior,  and  opens  into  the  lymphatic  trunk,  tween  the  left  jugular  and  the  left  fubclavian 

that  terminates  in  the  veins  of  the  right  Bde  of  vein  ;  and  a  few  are  found  over  the  internal  mam- 

the  neck.     The  reft  of  thefe  trunks  go  into  the  mary  veflels  where  the  abforbents  of  the  liver  pa£» 

thoracic  du6t  at  the  root  of  the  lungs ;  and  near  up  within  the  thorax. 
this  place  the  abforbents  of  the  right  and  left  lungs 
conmuinicate  pretty  freely  together.  PART  VII.    NEUROLOGY. 

(45a)  There  are  many  glands  called   brom- 

CHIAL,  at  the  root  of   the  lungs,    where  the  Sect.  L    Oftbi  Brain  is  oehesjil  «jri^/^^  In' 
large  blood  veflels  enter.    They  generally  are  of  teg UM cuts. 

a  blackifli  colour  in  the  human  fubjed,  and  have 

been  fufpe^ed  to  fecret  the  mucus  which  is  fpit        (457-)  We  cannot  with  any  praprietf,  entef 

up  from  the  trachea :  but  later  anatomifts  having  uponNfiUROLOOY,orthe4Br/rr^/i0ii^fi6rNERves« 

frequently  didindly  filled  them  with  mercury,  by  without  firft  defcribing  their  foujitaim»— that 

injeding  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  lungs,  think  principal  feat  of  the  ratfonal  foul,  coicmonly  cal^ 

it  evident  that  they  are  not  mucous  but  lymphatic  led  the  brain.    This  name  is  given  to  all  that 

glands.  mafs  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cninium,  and 

{453.)  The  absorbents  of  the  heart,  which  which  is  immediately  furrou'nded  by  two  mem- 

liave  been  known  onljr  by  the  lateft  anatomifts,  branes,  called  Mifuy^^,  meniogej^  by  the  Gret^ksi 

come  from  its  fuperficial  and  deep  parts.    Thefe  but  matres  by  the  Arabians,  who  were  of  opinion, 

afterwards  form  principal  trunks  which  accom-  that  thefe  membranes  were  the  origin,  and,  ai  it 

pany  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,   and  like  were,  the  metJbert  of  all  the  other  membranes  oi 

them  the  largeft  belong  to  the  left  ventricle.  From  the  body*    The  name  given  them>  by  the  Ara- 

the  fide  of  the  right  coronary  artery,  an  abforbent  bians  is  ftill  retained . 

pafl*es  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  a  gland  com-        (45S.)  This  general  mafs  is  divided  into  threti 

monly  found  behind  the  origin  of  the  carotid  arte-  particular  portions;  the  cerebrum  or-  h-aiu  pro^ 

ries.    The  lymphatic^  accompanying  the  left  co-  perly  fo  called,  the  cerebellum  and  medvtUa  obhn^ 

ronary  artery,  is  formed  of  two  principal  branches;  gata^     To  thefe  three  parts  contained  wit'iin  ih< 

one  of  which  runs  up  in  the  groove  between  the  cranium,  a  fourth  is  added,  which  fills  the  great 

▼entricles,  and   on  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  canal  of  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  is  known  by  th^ 

heart;  the  pother  runs  in  a  correfponding  groove  name  oi  meduiia  Jpimilht  being  a  continuation  oi 

on  the  under  fide  of  the  heart ;  and  having  reach-  meduUa  oblongata. 

cd  the  fpace  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,        (4y9»)  The  integuments  of  the  brain  are  ilk 

turns  round  to  join  the  former  branch  near  the  two  membranes  above-mentioned :   called    dur^ 

origin  of  its   correfponding  artery.     Frequently  mafer  and  pia  mater.    The  firft  is  very  ftrong,  aati 

there  are  a  confiderable  number  on  its  fides,  and  lies  contiguous  to  the  cranium ;  the  other  ii  verj 

upon  the  lumbar  vertebra.  thin,  and  iminediatcly  touches  the  brain.    Th< 
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fiamtikfkigim  di?ided  into  two  ;  the  external  (4^3*)  From  the  terminations  of  the  lotigitudi^ 

kamhpag  termed  araebnsi/fes,  the  internal  re-  nal  and  ftraight   fmufea,    begin  the   two    lateral 

tUi^we common  name  t)fpia  motet,  fiitufes,  which,  when  they  come  to  the  os  petfo- 

(llii)  Tlie  t>URA  MATER  IS  a  very  compa^  fiim,  dip  down  and  pafs  through  the  8th  foramt- 

infeaenbrancy  lining  the  inlide  of  the  Ikqlt,  na  into  the  internal  juguiar  vein.    Another  named 

finif  liierin^  at  its  bafisj  though  but  (lightly  at  circularis,  runs  round  the  fore  part  only  of  the 

dtaBtrpart,  eiurept  at  the  futures.     It  has  3  cella  turcica.    The  tvvo  extremities  of  this  empty 

fMBtt;  the  firft  named  falx,  (or  the  falciform  into  4  fmufes,  one  on  the  top  of  each  os  petro- 

MAfiroiD  it*  refemblance  to  a  fcythe,)  begins  fuiti,  which  pafs  into  the  finus  lateralis,  and  one 

ttmrr^  galli,  and  ruris  backwards  under  the  at  the  inferior  parts  of  the  fame  bones,  Which  pafs 

fiCM  fiq^alis  to  the  cerebellum,  dividing  the  imiifterently  into  both  the  lateral  and  cervical  li* 

arftmm  into  two  hemifphercs.    Its  ufe  is  faid  nufts.  Thcfe  t\\o  laft  finufes  have  always comfnu*- 

cohCftlut  of  fupporthig  one  fide  of  the  cerebrum  nicating  branches. 

fra prfffing  on  the  other,  when  the  head  is  in-  (464.)  The  cervical  sihuses  run  from  th6 

diaritoooe  fide.     But  it  rather  app<?ars  calcu-  bafis  of  the  ikuU  through  the  great  foramen  oH 

httd  to  divide  the  brain  into  fuch  portions,  as  are  both  fides  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  colli,  and  thro' 

Miible  to  be  difturbed  by  any  violent  motions  the  tranfvcrfe  procefles  of  the  tervical  vertebrae ; 

flftke  head ;  the  under  fide  of  the  brain  being  at  the  lafl  of  thefc  have  fometimes  proper  foramina 

Affcnc  time  kept  fteady  by  the  inequalities  of  running  frotn  the  8th  foramina  to  the  back  part 

thtbfisof  the  ikull,  "wliich  the  brain  is  exa<aiy  of  the  apophyfis  of  the  occipital  bone.      There 

feted  to.    In  brutes  the  falx  is  always  very  fmall ;  are  alfo  two  more  of  thefe  veflels,  which  run  froirt 

^irriwt  io  thofe  that  have  the  bt-ain  of  a  largei-  the  circular  fimis,  between  the  os  fpenoides  and 

fix.*,  IS  oxen,  fheep,  horfe,  8cc.  the  upjier  part  of  the  fore  part  of  the  os  petrofum,  diredlly  irito  the 

t>?  &un  is  made  uneven,  exa(5tly  to  fit  the  folds  intei-nal  jugular  veins.  ■ 

oftbrbnin,  which  feCures  the  upper  parts  fit>m  (4*^5.)  The  pi  a  mater  is  an  exceedingly  fine 

canffion,  in  the  fame  m<mner  th;^t  the  lower  membrane  imnu'diately  inverting  the  brain,  even 

NTts are  fecured.     The  id  procefs  n^ns  fi-om  the  between  its  lobes,  hemifphercs,   and  foids.      It 

Wf  anj  back  prirt  of  the  forn^.er  to  the  upper  fcrves  to  contuin  the  brain,  an.l  fupport  its  blood 

B^  of  each  os  petrofum,  and  fufiains  the  potte-  veflels,  which  run  hefe  in  gtvat  numbers,  and  are 

narbbes  of  the  cerebrufti,  that  they  might  not  divided  into  an  infinite  degree  cf  minutenefs,  in 

caa^ttU  the  cerebellum.     In  fome  anim.ils  this  order  that  the  blood  may  net  enter  the  brain  tod 

pjoth  is  compofed  of  bone.      The  3d  is  a  very  ifnpetuoufly.      Between  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 

fcaiHprocefs,  which  runs fi'om that  hftdefcribed,  thtre  is   a  membrane    called   tunica    arach* 

i:*!  towards  the  great  foramen  of  the  llcull,  and  noides,  which  i«  eafily  feen  at  the  back  part  of 

P>Wes  that  (mall  fpace  in  the  cerebellum,  be-  the  cerebrum,  upon  the  cerebellum  Smd  back  part 

^^fn  the  procelTus  vermiformis-     Thefe  procef-  of  the  medulla  fpiuAlis. 

ta4f the  dun  mater  alfo  ferve  to  keep  the  brain  g^cr.  II.     0/ /-fr.  Cerebrum,  CEREBEttuM, 

^..IThe  dun.  mater  has  in  itfevml  sinuses.  |f  "^"-'-'  Oblongata,  W  Medulla  Sfi- 
■Tidj  anfwer  the  end  of  large  veins  to  receive  the 

*'oodfrom  the  leffer  veins  of  the  brain.      Their  (466.)  I.  The  CEfcEBRtJM  is  that  part  of  the 

Eaoher  is  uncertain,  and  thofe  that  are  conflant  brain  which  occupies  all  the  upper  and  fore  part 

w  iot  Mcribed    in  the  fame  order  by  writers;  of  the  cranium  ;   being  feparated  from  the  cere* 

Tie  firft  that  presents  itfelf  is  the  longituDina-  bellum  by  the  fccond  procefs  of  the  duramaten 

UiivriRioR,  running  from  a  blind  hole  a  little  Its  upper  fide  is  divided  into  two  hemifphefes^ 

*«*t^e  crida  galii,  all  along  the  upper  edge  of  and  its  lower  fide  into  4  lobes,  two  anterior  and 

^liL    A  tranfverfe  fcdion  of  this  veflTel  is  not  two  poftertor,  which  latter  are  much  the  largeft. 

onlr,  like  other  veflels,  but  a  triangle,  whofe  At  the  meeting  of  the  4  lobes  appears  the  infim* 

teae  arches  of  a  circle ;  the  upper  fifle  con-  dibulum^  which  feems  to  be  a  lymphatic,  running 

*ctMwards,  and  the  two  lower  convex  inwards,  from  the  ventricle  s  of  the  brain  into  the  glandula 

TVIgure  of  this  veflTel  is  preferved  by  fmall  liga-  pituitnria  l  This  gland  is  feated  in  the  cella  turci- 

wMinureing  acrofs  in  the  infide,  that  it  might  ca.     Immediately  behind  the  infundibulum,  ap- 

«  fcecDOie   corneal,    or  cylindrical,    like  other  pear  two  fmall  bodies,  named  protuberantia  dux 

's*^  from  the  equal  preflure  of  the  contained  nlb^t  pone  infundibulum.    Between  the  two  hcmi- 

^"W,  and  thereby  incommode  the  upper  edges  fpheres  of  the  cerebrum,  lower  than  the  circum» 

tftidh  bemifphefe  of  the  cerebrum.  volutions,  appears  a  white  body  named  corpus 

14^)  On  the  lower  edge  of  this  procefs  is  ge-  callosum.     Under  the  corpus  callofum  appear 

*ofly  another  very  fmall  one,  called  lonoitu-  the  two  lateral  or  fuperior  ventricles,  which  are 

iouiis  INFERIOR.      This  runs  into  the  reflu^,  divided  into  right  and  left  by  a  very  thin  mt  m- 

*d*fc«i  wanting,  is  fupplied  by  a  vein.    The  branci  named  feptum  lucidumi  which  is  extended 

wCTps  runs  between  the  two  firft  proceflTes  of  between  the  corpus  callofum  and  fornix, 

^eitta  mater,  and  along  with  the  finus  longitu-  {467  )    The  pornik  is  a  medullary  body  bc- 

^^^ttfii  fiipcrior  pours  into  the  two  lateral  finufes ;  ginning  from  the  fore  part  of  thefe  ventricles, 

^fcrtfae  moft  part  the  longitudinal  finus  goes  with  two  fmall  roots  which  foon  unite ;  then  run- 

■ntdffedly  into  one  of  the  lateral  finufes,  and  ning  towards  the  back  part,  they  divide  into 

^fti&|lit  finus  into  the  other.    There  ig  fome-  parts,  called  crura  fornicis.     In  the  bafis  of  thefe 

^Xt  *  fantt  one  in  the  third  procefs,  which  two  ventricles  are  4  prominences:    The  two  an- 

*M^  ui  the  lame  place  with  the  former.  terior  are  called,  from  their  inner  texture,  corpora- 

Y«fc.ILPAETL  K                         Jriata\ 
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jftriata  ;  the  other  two,  tbalami  nern;orum  optico^    To  thefe  coatB  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  tcflltli 
rtt.Tf.    Beyond  thefe  arc  other  two  proceflcs,  cal-     both  arteries  and  veins,  are  diltributed. 
Xodnatei;  and  under  them,  nearer  the  cerebellum,        (474)  Although  the  ncrves,  if  ali  joined  t^ 
two  called  tfftes*  get  her,  would   hardiy  make  a  cord  of  an  jjc 

(468.)  Above  the  nates  is  fituated  the  glandu-  diameter,  yet,  from  their  cxifting  in  almoft  ern 
LA  PiNEALis,  famous  for  being  fuppofed,  by  Des  part,  they  would  appear  to  be  diftributed  wij 
Cartes,  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Upon  the  thalami  the  utmolt  degree  of  minutenefc.  In  their  c< 
nervorum  opticorum  are  a  number  of  blood  vef-  to  the  places  for  which  they  aredeftincd  they 
fels,  glands,  and  lymphatics,  called  plexus  cbo^  nerally  run  as  ftraigl.t  as  the  partoverwhiciiitM 
roides.  Under  the  beginning  of  the  fornix  is  a  are  to  paf.^  and  their  own  fecurity  from  exlcni 
fmall  hole,  called  foramen  ad  radlcfs  fcrnidst  or  hijuries,  will  allow,  fending  off  their  brancbci  | 
ittr  ad  infundihtd  tm  ;  and  under  the  middle  of  very  acute  angles,  and  con feouently  running  nt^ 
the  fornix,  ox\q  C2\\t'd  foramen  po ft crius^  which  is  parallel  than  the  blood  vefiels.  Their  dilnb 
covered  with  a  valve,  named  memhrana^  or  n^nU  tion  is  feldom  different  in  the  oppofite  Ode*  of  t| 
'vula  major ;  and  the  fpace  under  the  two  ante-  famefubje^,nor  indeed  in  any  two  fubjedtsi*tb<i 
rior  ventricles,  between  the  foramina  and  the  ce-  any  confiderable  variety  to  be  found.  FreqiicnJ 
rebellum,  is  the  third  ventricle.  nerves  which  come  out  diftinA  or  feparatr,  J 

(4A9.)  II.  The  Cerebellum  is  (ituated  under    terwards  conjoin  into  one  fafciculos,  under  1 1 
the  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater.      By  di-     fame  common  covering;  and  though    tl>e  u 
viding  this  part  of  the  brain  lengthways  we  dif-     vous  fibrils  probably  do  not  communicate, 
cover  more  plainly  the  fourth  ventricie,  whofe     becaufe  the  coats  .it  the  conjoined  part  are  co 
extremity  is  called  f^/awtt/^'i-//*/o/iw/.     Here  alfo     mon,  and  thefe  ftrong  ccatb  may  have  great 

appear  two  meduU  try   bodies,  called  pe^imculit  feds  on   the  foft  pulpy  nerves,  it  is  evident 

which  are  the  bafis  of  the  cerebellum.     The  me-  fuch  will  have  a  couiiJerable  fympathy  with  c 

duUary  part  in  the  cerebellum,  though  it  is  inmoft,  another. 

as  in  the  cerebrum,  yet  is  of  a  di*!erent  ihape,         (475»)  In  fome  pi rts  where  thefe  coojun^ir 

being  branched  out  like  a  plant.  take  place,  the  fizc  of  the  nerxes  feems  muc*j  i 

(470.)  The  SUBSTANCE  o/"/;fY  BRA!K  is  difliu-  crcafed,  and  thofe  knotty   oval   bodies,    n-ir 

guifht"^  into  out. r  and  inner;  the  former  railed  ganglions,  arc  fomitd.      The  coats   of  ifJ 

coriicuits^  cinerca,  or  f^landukfa  ;  X\iQ\dXXQY  medul-  knots  are  ftronger,  thicker,  and  more  xnufLiii 

hris^alba^  OT  neriya*  than   the   whole   nerves  wliich   enter  into  *'-«: 

(471.)  III. The  Medulla  oblongata  isame-  would  f?em  to  conftitute  j  while  the  nervous 

dulJai7  continuation  of  the  under  part  of  the  cere-  brils  nafs  through  witl-f^ut  any  great  change, 
brum  and  cerebellum.     It  hrft  appears  in  two  bo-        (476.)    The  nerves  are  diilinguiOied  into  t^ 

dies  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  poflerior  lobes  clafles,  viz.  thofe  of  the  encephalon,  or  -wi 

of  the  cerebrum,  called  crura  meddU  oblongata,  la  oblongata^  and  thofe  proceeding  from  li  e  ■ 

The  union  of  thefe  crura  between  the  cerebrum  dulla  Jpinalis.      Of  the  firll  there  are  gcnerai 

and  cerebellum  is  called  iflbmus  ;  and  immediate-  ten  pair  reckoned,   of  the  laft  thirty.     We  fti 

ly  beyond  this  is  an  eminence  named  procejfut  an^  defcribe  the  nerves  in  the  order  in  which  they  J 

nularij,  generally  ranked,  thoneh  it  is  not  pollible  to  pi 

(47a.)  IV.  The  MEDULLA  SPINALIS,  or  spT-  fecute  the  difledion  of  them  after  the  (amc  mi^ 

NAL  MARROW,  is  a  produdiou  of  the  medulla  ner;  but  to  ^fupply  this  deficiency  we  Jhall  \ 

oblongata  through  the  great  foramen  of  the  ikull,  terwards  mention  the  order  wherein  they  may 

and  through  the  channel  of  the  fpine.      It  en-  all  demonftrated  on  one  fubjed. 
larges  about  the  laft  vertebra  of  the   back  and         (477')  I-  Of  the  ten  pair  proceeding  firooa  t 

firft  of  the  neck^  where  the  large  nerves  are  given  encephalon,  the  firft  are  the  olfactory  n£«« 

off*  to  the  arms.      It  again  enlarges  in  the  loins,  which  long  had  the  name  of  proceffus  mam^ 

where  the  crural  nerves  begin  ;  and  the  lower  end  rejf  and  are  fmall,  long,  and  without  any  ca 

of  it,  join.'.i  withtht^fj  and  otiier  nerves,  is  called.  Riling  from  that  part  of  the  brain  where  the 

from  its  rcfvinblance  to  the  tail  of  a  horfe,  c/  »'nA  rolid  arteries  arc  about  to  enter,  and  runntx;^ 

EQUINA.     Th«*  coats  of  tliis  part  are  tlie  fame  dcr  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  they  brc 

with  thofe  ot  tlic  bi-aln  ;  but  tl-v,-  membrane  here,  a  little  larger,  till  they  reach  the  os  crcbrifbr; 

which  is  anal  >^ous  to  the  dura  mater,  ib  tlunncr  into  the  foramina  of  which  the  fmall  filament'^ 

and  more  contKcted  to  x)  e  bones,  r^.d  the  tunica  finuate  themfelves,  and   are  immediately  fprc 

arachnoides  nioie  conlpieuaus.  on  the  membrana  narium. 

v^.CT.  Jii.    ur  ..  c  isFH^  Fs.  uhkn  ^if-  fmgle  from  the  thalami  nervorum  . 

(47.1.'^  F*oM  the   medulla  oblongata  nnd  me-  ticv.Tum,  and  then  uniting  at  the  fore  part  o*"  * 

dulla  Ipini.ij  a  vaf^  number  of  CuuA  m<  Juli.iry  cella  turcica,  leem  to  be  pretty  much  blend.. 

white  iibr.'s  .«r*  fiit   out,    which,    at  th  ir  firil  Thry  afterwards  divide,   and  running  obltqud 

fgrefs,  r    r.  i*.i.y  to  f  p^r.;t.  ;  but  a^tiuypafs  fon^ards,  pafs  out  at  thfir  proper  orifice  in   tj 

forw.,i:d  arc  1  ^m*  wh^t  ni.»'A  W.i  rV.]  loolVIycon-  fphenoid   bone,  and  enter  the  globe  of  the  c 

nected,  by  t'le  cor.t  v. hivh  they  obtain  from  the  to  be  expandeil  into  the  membrana  retina.     1 

pi.i  mattr,  and  at  I  la  piercing  the  dnri   mater,  blooil  vellels  running  through  the  middle  of  t 

are  clofely  emb'-aced  by  tna*  n»/iTibrn)c,   which  nerves,  acd  the  ramifications  of  the  retina  are 

CON  TS  th.m  ii    tiieir  prvi^Tefs.      IL^nce  tlu  y  be-  ry  obfen«»bIe,  whence  we  may  account  for  Ti 

come  white,  firm,  ttroug   corJ:;,    and   are   wcM  objects,  as  fall  on  Uie  entry  ot  the  optic  netre^  b 

koown  to  aoatomifls   by  the  a^me  of  NEav^bs.  ing  loj^  to  us. 
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ktif-]  Hi.  Tbe  3d  p;iir  of  Dervea  Grft  appear  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  pyramiJalia,  axlvt 
»  ;^  ueoior  part  of  the  procelTui  annularis,  piercing  through  the  dura  mater,  give  oil'  a 
."0  going  'mt  at  ihe  foramen  laeerum,  are  diftri-  branch,  which,  joined  with  the  refiefted  portioD 
tfficd  10  tbe  glebe  of  the  eye,  mufculuB  rectus  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  jth  pair,  forms 
ViTajph  attdllens  adduccns,  depriment^  and  ob-  the  original  of  the  imerctftal,  palfee  Ihrough  the 
foramen  lacenim  to  be  fpcnt  entirely  on  the  muf- 
culul  abdudlor  o<:uli. 

(4Sti.)  VII.  The  ;th  pair  ifTues  out  trom  the 
fide  of  the  root  of  the  annular  proccfs,  and  en- 
tering the  meatus  auditorius  intcniua,  and  imme- 
diate!)' dividing,  one  part  foon  lofeaitB  firm  coats, 
and  it  expended  on  Ihe  inmoD  camera  of  the  ear, 
while  the  other,  palling  through  the  aquzduftug 
Fallopii,  comes  out  of  the  ikull  involved  in  all  lis 
coats  between  the  (lytoidc  and  m a ftotde  precedes. 
Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  lirit  being  named 
roRTio  MOLLIS,  and  the  portio  dura. 

(487.)  This  laft,  after  ila  exit,  fiippiies  the  muf- 
culi  obiiqui  capitis  ft)  lohyoidci,  Itylo-gloHi,  and 
ftylo-pharyngsi,  and  platyfma-myoides,  on  which, 
and  to  the  ikin  of  the  iiccit,  a  groat  number  of  its 
fmali  filaments  run,  which  arc  fometiniea  cut  in 
opening  the  jugular  vein,  whence  arife  pain  at 
firlt,  and  a  little  numbncfs  atteryraids.  The  fu. 
perior  branches  of  it  fupply  the  parotid  gland, 
external  ear,  and  whole  fide  of  the  face,  as  far 
forwards  as  the  chin.  It  is  faid  to  communicate 
thrice  with  the  fifth  pair,  and  twice  with  the  fe- 
cond  vertebra. 

(4BE.)  VIII.  The  Sth  pair  of  nerve*  derive 
their  origin  Irom  the  fide  of  the  bafis  of  the  cor- 
pora olivaria,  whtre  their  loofe  filamentous  tex- 
ture is  very  confpicuous  \  then  running  to  the 
hole  common  to  the  olla  icmporum  and  occipi- 
tis,  they  are  there  joined  by  the  accesiokius 
Wit-MSii,  which  has  its  beginning  from  the  i  or 
3  fuperior  nerves  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and 
mounts  upwards  thither,  to  pitfs  out  with  the  Sih 
pjir,  at  that  common  foramen  jull  now  men- 
tioned. Very  foon  after,  the  aceefforiuB  fepa- 
rabrs  from  its  companion,  and  after  pafTing 
through  the  middle  of  the  mufculus  maftoideus, 
is  loll  in  the  mufcuhis  trapezius  and  rhomboides 

U89.)  I.  The  large  trunk,  which,  firom  the 
great  number  of  branches  it  fends  off,  obtains  the 
name  of  TACUs,  or  par  vagim,  runs  ll.-.tight 
down  the  neck,  near  the  carotid  artery,  in  its 
courfe  ^-iving  fcv.'ral  branches  to  the  larynx.  Af- 
ter entering  the  thorax,  it  fplits  into  two  por- 
tions, the  anterior  of  which  ferves  the  pericar- 
dium, fends  branches  to  join  with  thofe  of  the 
intercoftal  that  gii  to  the  heart,  and  then  on  the 
right  fide  turns  round  the  fuhi  lavinij,  and  on  the 
left,  round  the  duftus  arteriofus,  to  mount  again 
upwards  at  the  fide  of  the  crfophagus  and  ho  loft 
in  th-  larynx.  This  RFCusRtsT  Lrancn  we  are 
cauti.ned  to  avoid  in  bronchotomy. 
.  Ugi-)  I.  The  pofterior  branch  of  the  Sth  pair 
goes  aiong  with  lie  ccfophagus,  and  fupplies  the 
limgs,  the  fuia,  and  (tom.ach,  very  plentifully; 
and  as.  all  Uie  ncr\es  bcfiowetl  on  this  vifcos  tn- 
ter  at  its  fupeiior  orifice,  the  fenfation  <.:<:n 
muft  be  very  acute,  whence  Van  Helmoi.t  ima- 
gined llie  orifice  of  the  ftomach  to  be  the  feat  of 
the  fiiiil  I  Whd!  remains  of  'his  par  v.ipum  is  ad- 
joinrd  to  the  inlcrcofia),  immediately  below  the 
diaphragm. 

K  t  (491.1 
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(491.)  IX.  The  9th  p^ir  appoars  firft  at  the  in-  12,  of  the  loins  5,  and  of  the  os  facrum  6.  As 
ferior  part  of  the  corpor;^  i)yr.^mid<ilia,  pafs  out  the  medulla  fpinalis  has  none  of  thofe  inequaUtit*! 
«t  their  prop'.T  holes  of  the  occij?itip,  and  after  fo  obfervable  on  the  meduHa  oblongata,  the  rife 
fending  oif  fome  nerves  to  the  plondul^  thyroi-  of  the  nerves  is  not  fo  acci!rat*Tly  d*?fcribed,  being 
dea,  and  tniifculi  ftemo-liyoidei,  and  fltrno-Uiy-  only  determined  by  the  bones  througli  which  they 
Toidei,    arc  loft  in  the  fubftance  of  the   ton^^te.    pafs. 

Auth6rs  have  difputed  whether  this  ninth,  cr  li\e        (497.)  The  first  cervical  nerve  goes  out 
fifth  is  the  guftalory  nerve.  between  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebra,  and,  after 

(49a.)  X.  The  loth  pair  proceeds  ficm  the  be-  fending  off  the  branched  that  communicate  with 
ginning  of  the  medulla  fpioalis,  between  tliC  cs  the  tcpth  and  fecond  vertebral,  is  fpent  on  the 
pccipitis  and  firft  vertebra  colh,  3X]d  is  all,  except  mufculus  flexus  colli,  fpleoiuft,  compltxus,  and 
"^yhat  goes  to  the  ganglion  of  the  intcrcoftal,  teguments  of  the  occiput, 
fptnt  on  the  piufcpU  pbliqui,  and  extcnfpres  ca-  (498.)  'yhe  second  cervical  communicates 
pitis.  vyith  the  9th",  and  with  the  fiift  and  third  of  the 

(493.)  The  only  ner\es  proceeding  from  the  neck,  and  then  is  diftributed  to  the  teguments  of 
enceplialon,  not  dcfcribed,  are  the  reflected  the  neck  and  fide  of  the  head,  and  to  the  glan- 
branches  of  the  5th  and  6th,  whjch  indeed  are  fo  dula  parotis  and  e^^temal  eari  wheie  it  joins  with 
foiall  and  pappy,  and  hid  by  the  carotid  artery,  as    tjie  portio  dura. 

they  go  out  with  it,  in  its  crooked  canal,  as  not  to  (499.)  The  third  cervical  paflcs  out  bc- 
\^  eafily  traced ;  but  when  they  have  left  the  os  tiveen  the  3d  qnd  4th  vertebra,  fpon  communi- 
petrofum,  they  are  joined  by  branches  frpp  the  eating  \yith  the  fecond,  aud  fending  down  a  large 
8th,  9th,  apd  loth  pairs,  ami  the  ift  and  ad  fpi-  branch,  which  being  joined  by  another  from  the 
nal ;  and  the  largeft  gang'ion  of  the  body  is  4th,  forms  the  phrenic  nerve,  an^l  runs  along  the 
formed,  from  which  the  nerve,  now  n.?jned  in-  pericardium,  and  is  loft  in  the  diaphragm.  In 
tercostal*  g<Ks  out  and  defcend*  down  the  this  cou^fc  the  right  phrenic  makes  a  fmail  turn 
reck  with  the  carotid,  fupplying  in  its  courfe  the  round  that  part  of  the  pericardium,  ^hich  covers 
flexor  mufcles  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  com-  the  apex  of  \he  he^rt.  The  other  branches  of 
ipunicating  with  the  cervjcal  neyves.  As  the  in-  this  thiricj  cervical  are  diftributed  to  the  mufculns 
tercoftal  nerve  is  about  to  enter  the  thorax,  it  trapezius  ap4  deltoides,  and  to  the  teguments  on 
again  forms  a  gangljon,  f?om  which  the  nerves  to  the  top  of  the  Ihouldcr  j  which,  with  the  de- 
the  trachea  and  the  heart  arc  fupplied,  which  fcription  of  the  8th  pair,  leads  ua  evidently  to 
join  with  the  branches  of  the  8th,  and  pafs  be-  the  caufe  of  Hippocrates's  obfervation,  that  an 
tween  the  two  large  arteries  ^nfl  apricles  \o  the  infiammation  of  the  liver  is  generally  attended 
fubftancp  pf  tfi^t  mufcle.  \vith  a  hiccough ;  and  a  fuppuration  of  that  vif- 

(494.)  The  INTERCOSTAL  NERVE  after  this  cus,  with  a  violent  pain  on  the  top  of  the  ihoul- 
runs  do\yn  on  the  fide  of  the  vertebrae   of  the    der. 

cheft,  having  additional  nerves  confiantly  fent  to  (coo.)  The  fourth  cervical  nbrvf,  after 
it  from  between  thefe  venebrsc,  till  it  p.'lle^  fending  o4i  that  branch  which  joins  with  the  3d  to 
through  its  own  proper  opening  through  the  dia-  form  the  phrenic,  runs  ftraight  to  the  axilla,  where 
phragm;  when(;e  it  ggain  forms  another  gan-  it  meets  with  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  corvicals,  and 
glion,  clofe  by  the  glandulae  rtnalcs,  into  which  firft  dorfal.  All  thefe  fink  in  the  interftices  of 
the  8th  pair  enters.  Fropi  a  fimiiar  knot  on  each  the  mufculi  fcaleni ;  and  all  of  them  are  fo  oflto 
Tide,  the  lierves  of  tlie  intcltincs,  livor,  fpleen,  conjoined  apd  blended,  after  they  have  given  off 
pancreas,  and  kidneys,  are  derived;  nay  the  ex-  nerves  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  fcapuU,  arm, 
tremi^y  of  Jhis  nerye  is  fent  down  iqto  the  pelvis  and  thorax,  and  to  the  teguments,  that  when  the 
to  fupplyj^he  parts  contained  in  it.  Hence  their  frveral  ramifications  go  off  in  the  axilla  to  tJiC 
ftron^;  fynjpathy  with  each  other  may  be  eafily  different;  parts  of  the  fuperior  extreiBity,  it  is  im^ 
in^gincd,  and  a  reafon  may  be  uiven  for  the  Vio-  poflible  tq  determine  which  of  thenn  the  branches 
lent  vomiting  that  commonly  attends  the  nephri^  belong  to.  The  confiderable  branches  into  which 
tic  paroxyfms,  and  for  the  colic  and  ftcr*»ach-schs,  they  arc  divided,  arc  6  ;  aqd  to  thefe  proper  dn. 
which  often  prctcfle  obftruciions  of  the  menfcs  in  t'inguifhing  names  have  been  given,  by  which  th(! 
women.  young  anatomift's  memory  will  be  adifted, 

(495.)    Before    we    proceed    to    the    spinal        (501.)  I,  The  cutaneus  runs  down  tbc  foie. 
j*ERVEs,  we  ftiall  point  out  the  order  in  which    pail  of  the  arm,  and  ferves  the  tegiunentSt  as  fai 
the  nerves  already 'defcribed  are  to  be  difieCted,   ae  the  palnri  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 
in  order  to  demonflrate  them  all  in  one  fujjjidt;        (501)11,  The   musculo-cutaneus,  or  ^r* 
but  to  them  we  muft  annex  the  three  firft  cervi-  /or.n;  atjlrii,  paffcs  through  the   mufculus  a> 
cal  nerves,  for  a  reafon  which  wjfl  hcreat'tcr  bp   r^cobrachialis,  and  after  fupplying  the  biceps  anC 
evident.^-^Portjo  dura   feptimi,   frontalis  qviinti,   bra'chia^us  internus    is  fpent  on  the  teguments  0 
facialis  quinti,  mcntalis  quinti,  fplnalis  fccumiiu*,   the  back  of  the  cubitus  and  hand, 
fpinaiis  primus,  olfacftorius,  ophthalmicus  quiiiti,        (503.)  HI.  The  muscularis,  which  ninsdowi 
inotorius  oculi,  partheticus  frxtus,  opticus-  maxil-   tjie  fore  part  of  the  arm  to  be  loft  in  the  mufcul 
Jaris  infervpr  quinti,  maxillaris  fuperior  quinti,  ac-    flexores  carpi,  digitoaim>  &c. 
peflbrius  Willifii,  nonus,  cjcciinus,  o<^avu8,  inter-       (504.)  IV.  The  ulnaris,  which  fupplies  th 
coftalijr,  portio  mollis  feptimi.  cxtenfores  cubjti,    an4  t^Vinnents  of  the  elbow 

(496.)  The  thirty  pair  of  nerves  proceeding  and  then  pafiing  through  the  finuofity  at  the  baci 
|rom  the  medulla  i^ina]{s  are  generally  divided  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  runs  a 
jiito  four  fpccies;  viz.  of  the  neck  7,  of  the  l)ack   lon^  tl;c  ulnai  where  it  gives  portions  to  the  ti 

gument 
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pmwtti  and  neighbouring  mufclcs.  At  length 
it  iik»ft  io  the  bactc  of  the  hand,  mufculi  interoffei, 
3!}d  tufflbncales  in  the  little  finger,  and  fide  of 
tiy^  noj  finger  next  to  this.  The  courfe  of  this 
urn?  is  fufficiently  felt,  when  we  lean  on  our  el- 
bow, by  the  infenfibility  or  prickling  pain  that 
KcviB  the  parts  to  which  it  is  didributed. 

(t3j.]  V.  rhe  RADiALis  goes  down  the  fore- 
pe:  ot  the  arm,  near  the  radius,  beftowing 
DQfldw  in  its  progrefs  on  the  circumjacent  muC- 
c«i;  then  dividing  at  the  ligamentum  annulare 
oqN  it  is  fent  to  the  thumbs  fore  finger,  middle 
fajer,  and  half  the  ring-finger,  and  to  the  back 
tft^band* 

Kc*,^  VI.  The  AUTicuLARis  runs  almoil  round 
1^  top  of  the  OS  humeri,  and  ferves  the  muicuU 
ntoiorety  cubiti  retra^ores,  and  elevatores  hu- 
nm, 

t/o?.)  TT»e  II  dorfal  nerves  all  communicate 
viaooe  another.  As  foon  as  they  make  their 
W3T  oat  between  the  vertebrae,  each  of  them  gives 
»I^i*nior  branch  to  the  mufculi  eredtores  trunci 
cn9orij.  The  firft,  after  having  fent  off  the  bra- 
<iuJ  MTvc,  already  defcribed,  is,  after  the  fame 
WDoerwiihthc  fucceeding  8,  beftowed  on  the 
pinji  and  intercoftal  muicles.  The  loth  and 
iitk  ate  moft  of  them  fent  to  the  abdominal  muf- 
c*B.  The  12th  communicates  with  the  firft  lum- 
^«  tad  is  bellowed  on  the  mufculus  quadrat  us 
'Kbalis  and  iliacus  intemus.    See  Plate  VIII. 

loi.)  The  5th  lumbar  alfo  communicates  and 
t^  pofierior  branches.  The  firft  fends  feveral 
W^ac  et  to  the  abdominal  mufcles  pfoas,  and 
Sana,  while  others  go  from  it  to  the  teguments 
^  muicles  on  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part 
^V thigh:  and  the  main  trunk  of  it  is  loft  in 
fccniTtl  The  id  paiTes  through  the  pfoas  muf- 
CAindis  diftributcd  ii)uch  as  the  former.  The 
jrfsWt  in  the  mufcutus  pedineus. 

fc>)  Branches  proceeding  from  the  ift,  ad, 
''•A  make  up  one  trunk,  which  runs  along 
^att-nor  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  flipping  thro' 
*£KiIfinaofity  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  fora- 
»'» tagnum  ifchii,  is  lj)t  nt  in  the  mufculus  tri- 
«9*  This  nerve  is  commonly  known  by  the 
^rf»*/arfl/or,  or  po/Ierior  crural  nerve. 

'N.)  By  the  union  of  branches,  from  the  tft, 

^«i»ind  4th  lumbar  nerves,  th^  anterior  cru» 

*^e  M  formed,  "which  running  along  the  pfo- 

i^Cde,  efcapcs  with  the  large  blood-veilels 

'  of  the  abdomen  below  the  tendinous  ;^rcade 

*»  nrnfcles,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  mufcles 

[-i^^wntnis  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  On? 

'  of  this  crural  nerve  accompanit-s  the  vena 

f<«a  at  far  as  the  ancle. 

tn.)  The  remainder  of  the  .^d  and  4  th  lumbar 
*'^join  with  the  ift,  id,  and  3d  that  proceed 
J  the  01  lacnim.  Thefe  5,  when  united,  con- 
^<  the  largeft  nerve  of  the  body,  fo  well  known 
Ij^  Mine  of  the>/tf//r,  or  I'chiatic  ncr^r,  which 
R  to  be  bigger,  in  proportion  to  the  part  for 
'  •«  of  which  it  is  defigned,  than  the  nerves 


^  other  part  are.    The  intention  of  this  may 
^  afibrd  fufficient  ftrength  to  the  mufcles  of 
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in:peded,  we  know  how  diflficult  it  is  to  fupport 
ourfelvcs  to  walk.  The  fciatic  nei*ve  goes  oiit  at 
the  great  hollow  behind  the  great  tubercle  of  the 
OS  ifchium,  and  pafling  over  the  quadrigcmini 
muicles,  runs  down  the  pofterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
giving  off,  every  where  as  it  gees,  nerves  to  the 
teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

(51a.)  At  the  ham,  the  fciatic  ner\e  divides  into 
a ;  the  fmaller  part  mount «»  over  the  fibula,  and 
ferving  the  mufculi  pt-ronei  flcxores  pedis,  and 
txtcnlores  digitorum,  is  continued  to  the  toes  a- 
long  the  braod  of  the  foot,  while  the  larger  trunk 
finks  under  the  mufculi  gemt-lii,  and  thtn  divides. 
One  part  of  this  divifion  is  fpent  in  the  mufcles 
at  the  back  of  the  leg  and  teguments,  while  the 
other  is  continued  by  the  inner  ancle  to  the  foot. 
Thefe  then  fubdivide ;  one  branch  of  each  fubdi- 
vifion  is  diftributed  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ulnaris,  and  the  other  as  the  radial  is  in  the  hand. 
The  other  nerves,  that  come  out  of  the  os  facrum, 
are  fent  to  the  oi*gans  of  generation,  mufculi  le- 
vatores  ani,  and  obturatores. 

Sect.  IV.    0/  the  Vis  Neicvea. 

(513.)  Anatomists  univerfally  agree,  that  to 
the  nerves  we  owe  ^XX/en/ation  and  motiofiy  of  which 
they  are  the  proper  organs ;  and  the  feniations  in 
the  minuteft  parts  being  very  diftin^,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  fuch  fenfations  muft  have  diftlndt  origins 
dire^ed  to  each  part.  Though  all  are  agreed  as 
to  the  effed,  yet  anatomifts  have  hitherto  vainly 
endeavoured  to  inveftigate  the  caufe,  and  /hew 
how  it  is  produced.  Some  have  contended,  that 
fenfation  and  motion  are  occafioned  by  a  vibra^ 
tion  communicated  to  the  nerves,  which  they  fup* 
poftd  entirely  folid  and  tcnfe  in  their  ftru^ture ; 
whilft  others  accounted  for  it,  by  fuppofing  the 
exiftence  of  a  fimple  fluid  which  was  moved  in 
them,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  animal 

Jfir'tts^ 

(514.)  A  later,  and  much  more  probable  hypo- 
thefis,  than  either  of  thefe,  has  arifen  from  the 
difcovery  of  a  fpecies  of  eledricity  peculiar  to  ani- 
mal bodies,  and  concerning  which  very  intereft- 
ing  accounts  have  been  lately  given  by  Galvini 
and  others.  Thefe,  though  fufficiently  decifivc 
tp  render  nugatory  all  that  has  before  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  difticult  and  almoft  infcrutable  to- 
pic, are  yet  far  from  afibrding  a  latisfadtory  fo- 
lution  of  the  phenomena  of  nervous  influence.  Jt 
may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  relate  what  are 
the  prevailing  opinions  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  nerves  in  producing  mufcular  motion. 

^S^S')  The  exiftence  of  a  vis  in  sir  a  in  the 
mufcles,  difitrent  from  a  a;/j  nrr'vea  having  l>een 
advanced  by  Dr  Hallfr  in  his  Element  a  Hbyjio^ 
/o^/rf,  ( let-  Part  II  Sed.  i. }  190.)  this  do(ftrine  has 
been  called  in  qucftion  by  fcvcral,  particularly  by 
Dr  Monro  who  urges  the  following  ftrong  ob- 
jections to  it,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Nervous 
byftero  : 

(5*6.)  "  The  chief  experiment,"  fays  the  Dr, 
*'  which  feems  to  have  led  Dr  Haller  to'this  opini- 
on,  is  the  well-known  one,  that  the  heart  and  other 
inufcles,  after  being  detached  from  the  brain,  con- 
tinue to  a<5t  fpoiiti^ncoufly,  or  by  ftimuli  may  be 
roufed  into  adion  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time;  and  when  it  cannot  be  alledged,  iays  Dr 

Haller 
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Haller»  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  by  the  mind,  or  tion  is  apph'ed  to  the  mufcic,  as  when  it  is  applied 

otherwife,  impelled  into  the  mufcic.  to  the  trunk  or  the  nerve,  the  impelling  powtr  of 

(517.)  "  That  in  this  inftance,  we  cannot  com-  the  mind  feeming  to  be  equally  wanting  id  both 

prehend  by' what  power  the  nervous  fluid  orcner-  cafes  ? 

gy  can  be  put  in  motion,  muft  perhaps  be  grant-        i5^3»)  "  Secondly,  If  it  appears  that  irritation 

ed ;  but  has  Dr  Hallcr  given  a  better  explanation  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  excites  the  vis  ncr- 

of  the  manner,  in  which  his  fuppofed  vis  infita  be-  vea,  why  Ihould  we  doubt  that  it  can  eaually  wcU 

cornea  adive  ? — ^If  it  be  as  difticult  to  point  out  excite  it,  when  applied  to  the  fmall  and  very  fen- 

tbe  caufe  of  the  adHon  of  the  vh  in^ta^  as  that  of  fible  branches  and  terminations  of  the  nerve  in 

the  adVion  of  the  i;m  Ttrrveat  the  admiflion  of  that  the  roufcle  ? 

new  power,  inftead  of  relieving,  would  add  to        (5^4-)  *' As,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fup- 

our  perplexity.    We  ihould  then  have  admitted,  pofed  vis  infita  is  deftroyed  or  excited  by  the  dime 

that  two  caufes  of  a  different  nature  were  cs^ble  means  as  the  vis  nervea ;  nay,  that  when,  by  the 

•f  producing  exadly  the  fame  cffedt ;  which  is  application  of  opium  to  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after 

not  in  general  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature.  the  aorta  is  cut  and  the  circulation  is  interrupted, 

(518.)  *•  We  Ihould  find  other  confequcnces  a-  we  have  deftroyed  the  vis  infita,  the  vis  nervea  is 

rife  from  fuch  an  hypothefis,  which  tend  to  weak-  fo  much  extinguished,  that  the  animal  cai^not  a^ 

en  the  credulity  of  it     For  inftance,  if  in  a  with  the  diftant  mufcles  of  the  limb ;  and  that 

found  animal  the  vis  nervea  alone  produces  the  thefe  afterwards  grow  very  torpid,  or  lofe  much 

contradtion  of  the  mufcles,  we  will  aik  what  pur-  of  their^fuppofed  vis  infita ;  it  feems  clearly  to 

pofe  the  vis  infita  ferves  ?  If  both  operate,  arc  we  follow,  that  there  is  no  juft  ground  for  fuppofing 

10  fuppofe  that  the  vis  nervea^  impelled  by  the  that  any  othei'  principle  produces  the  contnidioa 

mind  or  living  principle,  gives  the  order,  which  of  a  mufcle." 

the  vis  infita  executes,  and  that  the  nerves  are  the        (5»5')  The  Vis  Nervosa,  or  operation  of  the 

intemuntii ;  and  fo  admit  two  wife  agents  em-  mind,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  by  which  a  muicle  is 

ployed  in  every  the  moft  fimple  adion  ?  But  in-  brought  into  conti-adtion,  is  not  inherent  in  the 

ftead  of  {peculating  farther,  let  us  leaj-n  the  cffedt  mufcle  like  the  n>ij  injita,  neither  is  it  perpetual, 

of  experiments,  and  endeavour  from  theie  to  draw  like  this  latter  property.    After  long  continued 

plain  concluiions.  or  violent  exercife,  for  example,  the   voluntary 

(519.)  "  1.  When  I  poured  a  folution  of  opium  mufcles  becomtt  painful,  and  at  length  incapable 
in  water  under  the  flcin  of  the  U*;^  of  a  frog,  the  of  further  adicn  ;  whereas  the  heart  and  other 
mufcles,  to  the  furface  of  whicii  it  was  applied,  involuntary  mufcles,  the  motions  of  which  de- 
were  very  fooa  deprived  of  the  power  of  contrac-  pend  foleiy  on  the  vh  infita^  continue  through 
tion.  In  like  manner  when  1  poured  this  folution  life  in  a  conftant  (late  of  adion,  without  any  in- 
into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  by  c  pening  the  vena  convenience  or  wafte  of  this  inherent  principle. 
cava»  the  heart  was  ahnolk  inftantly  deprived  of  (516.)  In  a  word,  the  adtion  of  the  vis  nervofe 
ks  power  of  motion,  whether  the  experimei)t  was  on  the  voluntary  mufcles  conflitutes  what  is  cal- 
perforroed  on  it  fixed  in  its  place,  or  cut  out  of  led  mufculor  motion;  a  fubjedt  that  has  given 
the  body.  rife  to  a  variety  of  hypotbefes,  many  of  them  iiw 

(510. )  "  II.  I  opened  the  thorax  of  a  living  frog;  genious,  but  none  of  them  iatisfadtory. 
and  then  tied  or  cut  its  aorta,  fo  as  to  put  a  flop 

h)  the  circulation  of  its  blood.    I  then  opened  the         (527.)  EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  VIIL 
vena  cava,  and  poured  the  folution  of  opium  into        «,^    ^       .  ir.r.,r    r  sl  it....*-.       j  » 
the  heart ;  and  found  not  only  th.t  7hk  organ        ^"'-  '•    ^  View  c//^  Heart  ^nj  Buood 
was  inftantly  deprived  of  its  powers  otatlit ion.  but 

that  in  a  few  minutes  the  moft  diftant  miifclt  s  of        i.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  a  fiacln* 

the  limbs  were  extremely  weakened.    Yet  this  inj' died  with  wax.    4.  The  right  auricle.     3.  Thd 

weaknefa  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  circuia-  left  auricle.    4.  Branches  of  the  pulnnonary  veina 

tion.  for  the  fro^  could  jump  about  for  more  than  of  the  ri;;ht  lobe  of  the  lungs,  thofe  of  the  left 

an   hour  after  the  heart  was  cut  out      In   the  being  cut  olf  fliort.    5.  The  arteries  of  the  left 

firft  of  thefe  two  experiments,  we  o»»fene  the  fup-  lobe  of  the  lungs.    6.  The  vena  cava  defcendens^ 

pofed  vis  infita  deftroyed  by  the  opiitm ;  in  tne  7.  Aorta  afcendens.    S.  Arteria  pu)monali»»    ^ 

latter,  the  vis  nervea;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Dudtus  arteriofus. 

limbs  were  affcdted  by  the  fympathy  ot  the  bniin,  «_   ^     a.,^^».l„  ir...«,    ^  *l  c  ^r- 

J    r  ^u  /  .i        •  ,1       vu  *ul  riG.  4.  Another  View  or /i&^  Blood  VtssELi 

and  of  the  nervous  fyltem  m  general,  v/ith  the  •'  » tao**.*.* 

nerves  of  the  heart.  10.  The  umbilic:il  vein.     11.  Branches  of  th< 

(521.)  **  III.  When  the  nerve  of  any  mufcic  is  vena  port.irum  in  the  liver.     12.  Dudus  venofua 

firft   divided   by   a  tranfverfc   fedtion,   and  then  13.  Branches  of  the  cava  in  the  liver»     14.  VenJ 

burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  or  pundtured  with  a  needle,  cava. 

the  mufcle  in  which  it  terminates  contracts  violeiit-  «,^    ^     ^,    fv.«.»>t.    r  .l    x^^j/ra    t  /i 

ly.  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  whcu  the  hriu-  ?'*=-J-  J*'   .  .  ^-  /£  (^  Arm^£^5,J,  /,  >* 
ti^n  U  apj^ied  to  the  fibres  of  the  mufcle.     But  ""  <=""'^»*  "•'  '^  ^  ^""'  Ait  r tRv,  ^,. 

when  the  hot  iron  or  needle  is  confined  to  the        i.  Part  of  the  biceps  Rexor  cubiti.     a.  The  hi 

nerve,  Dr  HaUer  himfelf  muft   have  ^dmittifd,  cia  tendinofa  from  that  mufcle,  which  is  HaWe  t< 

that  the  vis  nervea,  and  not  the  vis  inlita,  was  be  pricked  in  opening  the  bafilic  vein.   3.  Thehu 

excited.    But  here  I  would  alk  two  queftiuns.  meral  <.rtery,  on  each  fi^e  of  which  is  a'large  vtiii 

(514.)  "Firft,  Whether  we  do  not  as  well  undtr-  4.  Vena  ccphalica.     5,  Vena  medina.      6.  Ven 

ftandy  how  the  vis  nerrea  is  excited  when  irrita-  bafilica* 

Fig 
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F1C.4.  The  Truhk,  wi/A  a  'view  of  the  LVM- 
miTic  Vessels  and  the  Ductus  Thora- 
cic us. 

I.  The  neck.     4,  a.  The  two  jugular  veins. 

3.  TbrTcna  cava  fuperior.    4,  4,  4,  4.  The  fub- 

iuxvaa  veins.     5.  The  beginning  of  the  9orta» 

jwlitd  to  the  left  fide  by  a  ligature*  to  (bow  the 

tisndc  duft  behind  it.    7.  The  branches  arifmg 

6ca  ibe  curvature  of  the  aorta.    7,  7.  The  two 

ororid  arteries.     8,  8.  The  firft  ribs.    9,  9.  Tbe 

tncfcca.    ic,  10.  The  fpine.    ii»  11.  The  vena 

^rroc    xa»  II.  The defcending  aorta.     13.  The 

ca^  artoy,  dividing  into  three  branches.     14. 

The  fuperior  mefenteric  artery.    15.  The  right 

ens  dlaphragnoatis.     i6f  16.  The  two  kidneys. 

i;.  The  right  emulgent  artery.     18,  18.  The  ex- 
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fallopian  tubes.  5.  The  fimbrix.  4.  Ovaria. 
5.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus.  6.  Ligamenta  ro- 
tunda. 7.  The  infule  of  the  vagina.  8- The  ori- 
fice of  the  roeatus  urinarius.  9.  The  glans  clito- 
ridis.  10.  Tbe  external  labia  of  tbe  vagina,  n. 
The  nymphse,  which  are  continued  from  thcprae- 
putium  clitoridis. 

PART  VIII.     Of  THE  SENSES  and  THEIR 

ORGANS. 

Sect.  I.  Q/*//)^  Senses  in  general. 
(518.)  Although  the  sen ses,  properly  fpcak- 
ing,  are  like  the  souLy  immaterial,  implying  cer- 
tain fenfations  excited  in  the  mind  by  exttrnal 
obje^s,  and  in  this  rcfpe^t  not  proper  fubjeds  of  a- 
natomy,  yet,  as  not  only  their  whole  obje^sy  but 
likewile  all  their  ORGANS  are  material,  and  fub^ 
in^  i^liAC  arteries.  26, 19.  The  mufculi  pfoac.  jed  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomift,  they  conftitutc 
1$.  The  iotemal  iliac  artery,  ao.  The  cavity  of  a  very  proper,  and  indeed  a  nwDft  important  branch 
t^  pehis^    ar,  ai.   The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,     of  anatomical  knowledge. 

ai,»».  Thegroina.  23.  A  lymphatic  gland  in  (5»9«)  The  nujnber  and  names  of  the  fenfes  are 
x^  groin,  into  which  lymphatic  velTels  from  the  univerially  known.  The  latter  are  moil  corn- 
lower  extremity  are  fcen  to  enter.  24, 14.  The  monly  and  we  believe  moft  juftly  exprefied  in  the 
Inaphatic  vefiels  of  the  lower  extremities  pailing  participle:  Feelings  (bnproperly  ftiled  by  fomea- 
u^T  Poupart's  ligament.  25,  25.  A  plexus  of  natomifts,  tbe  Toucby)  Tajiing^  Smelling^  Hearings 
the  lymphatic  veflels  on  each  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  Seeing.  Tbefe  five  fenfes  comprehend  our 
:t  The  pfois  mufcle  with  lymphatic  veflels  upon  whole  fources  of  fenfation  and  knowledge.  With- 
in iafide.  17,  A  plexus  of  lymphatics,  which  hav-  put  them,  the  mind  could  have  no  ideas.  With- 
hf  paffed  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  at  25,  hav-  out  even  the  two  laft,  we  fiiould  be  moi*e  igno- 
J^  rstercd  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  received  rant  than  the  brutes.  But  deprived.of  the  whole, 
tW  lymphatic  veflels  belonging  to  the  vifcera  con-  (if  it  were  poflible  to  fuppofe  an  organized  body 
•Jcwl  in  that  cavity,  next  afcends,  and  pafles  be-  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed,  fo  totally  defedive) 
' i-id  the  Hiac  artery  to  29.  a8.  Some  lymphatic  we  would  be  mere  mafles  of  uninformed  mat- 
*r:fck  of  the  left  fide  paifing  over  the  upper  part  ter,  as  inert  and  infenfitive  as  plants  or  minerals. 
</ the  OS  iacrum,  to  meet  thole  of  the  right  fide.  (530.)  Among  the  innumerable  proofs,  which 
19.  The  right  pfoas,  with  a  large  plexus  of  lym-  the  anatomiil  may  draw  from  the  prefent  fiate  of 
yaticsoD  its  infide.  30,  30.  The  plexus  on  each  our  exiilence,  of  an  all-wife  fupt  rintending  pro« 
*Jie  erf  the  fpine.  31.  Spaces  occupied  by  the  vidence,  who  over-rules  even  the  defers  of  our 
'Xphatic  glands.  32.  The  truuk  of  the  ladeals,  nature,  we  cannot  help  here  remarking,  that  al- 
*■€  uV  under  fide  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  arte-  though  many  individuals  want  one  of  thefe  ave- 
n.  i%.  The  fame  dividing  into  two  branches,  nues  to  knowledge,  none  that  we  have  ever  heard 
^-r^  of  which  pafles  on  each  fide  of  the  aorta ;  or  read  of,  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
tUt  oi  the  right  fide  being  feen  to  enter  the  tho-  bom  deficient  of  thofe  tqvo  moft  important  (enfeSf 
Tide  dud  at  (34).  34*  The  thoracic  dud  be-  feeing  and  hearing.  Though  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe 
raning  fixMn  the  large  l)7nphatics.  35.  The  dud  fuch  a  cafe  poflible,  yet  we  believe  an  inftance  of 
r'&ig  under  the  lower  part  of  the  crus^  diaphrag-  it  has  not  occurred  fince  the  creation.  And  in- 
"^^^aiid  under  the  right  emulgent  artery.  36.  deed,  if  it  were  to  happen,  it  is  difl^*cult  to  con- 
1^  tJKMracic  dud  penetrating  the  thorax,  37,  ceive  how  it  would  i>e  poflible,  to  convey  a  fingle 
5aoe  lymphatic  veflels  joining  that  dud  in  the  fcientific  idea  to  the  mind  of  fuch  an  unfortunate 
fi«u.  38.  The  thoracic  dud  palfing  under  the  human  being.  Pcrfons  deprived  of  the  one  of 
^urratiipe  of  the  aorta  to  get  to  the  left  fubclavi-  thefe  fenfes  often  make  aftonifhing  acquifitions  of 
«  tttn ;  the  aorta  being  drawn  aCdc  to  Ihow  the    knowletlge  by  means  of  the  other ;  but  a  human 


^^  39.  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  veflels  pa  fling 
•-ipoQ  the  trachea  from  the  thyroide  gland  to  the 
**flracJcdud. 

Fig.  5.    Nerves. 

»•  The  deicending  intercoftal  nerve.  2.  Nerves 
'i*  the  neck.  a.  The  brachial  nerves.  4.  A  gang- 
*'fio  in  the  deicending  intercoftal  nerve.  5.  Bran- 
''^  from  the  intercoftal  nerve  to  the  vifcera.  6. 
-^  probe  under  fomc  of  the  intercoftal  nerves,  th^t 
\^  out  between  tbe  ribs.  7.  The  anterior  cru- 
'^ftcTfet. 

• '0-  6.      A  REPRESENTilTlON   of  the    UtERUS 

and  its  Appendages. 
'•  Tat  &leof  the  uterus  next  the^ut. .  a<  The 


being,  deprived  of  both  from  his  birth,  would 
have  little  more  fenfation  than  an  oyftcr. 

Sect.  11.    0/"  Feeling. 

(531.)  The  fenfe  of  feeling  has,  by  fome  a- 
natomifts,  not  only  been  improperly  ftiled  the 
TOUCH,  which  is  only  a  partial  exertion  of  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  but,  upon  what  principle  we 
know  not,  has  been  abfolutely  reftridtd  to  the 
papillae  c^  the  cutis :  although  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  this  fenfe  is  almoft  univerl'ally  dif- 
ftifed  throughout  the  whole  body,  both  externally' 
and  internally.  Some  parts,  indeed,  have  leU 
fenfibility  than  others,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
fupplied  with  many  or  few  nerves.  The  lungs 
and  the  glands  on  tliis  account  have  only  ati  ob-r 

fcure 
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fcure  degree  of  feeling :  And  other  parts,  fiich  as  perfons  often  make  wonderful  acquifitioos,  merelj 

the  bones,  cartilages,  epidermis,  Sec.  -we  will  ad-  by  the  habitual  life  of  the  fenfc  of  feeUng,  aod  re- 

mit,  have  none.     From  the  experiments  made  by  peated  exertions  of  the  touch. 

Baron  Haller,  it  even  appears,  that  the  ligaments,  ^          ,.,     ^  -  ^ 

tendons,  dura  and  pia  mater,  pericardium  and  :>ect.  iii.    u/  iasting. 

periofteum,  which  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  (S3S')  Tub  fenfe  of  tasting,  falls  naturally  ta 

highly  fenfible,  are  void  of  fcnfibility  in  a  ftate  <Jf  be  confidered  after  that  of  feeling,  as  it  is  not 

health.    But  all  this  is  owing  to  their  having  no  only  in  fome  refpedts  a/vr/V/  of  it,  but  its  prind- 

nei-ves.    And  own  thcfc  in  certain  ftages  of  dif-  pal  organ,  like  thofe  of  the  other,  is  fumilhed 

eafe,  when  by  fwf^iiliigs,  or  ctherwife,  they  afte<5t  with  papillae.    The  tongue,  every  body  knows, 
the  adjacent  nerves,  become  highly  fenfible.    In/  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  taste  ;  and,  tirom  cti^ 

fhort,  tlie  ramifications  of  the  nerves  are  fo  univer-  tain  experiments,  it  appears  that  this  fenfe  is  exer- 

fally  diffufed  through  the  whole  body,  that  the  cifed  by  the  tongue  chiefly,  although  it  is  not  con- 

fenfeoffeeling,  with  a  very  fuw  exceptions,  extends  fined  to  that  member  alone.    For,  on  whatever 

more  or  lefs  to  every  part  of  it,  and  might,  there-  part  of  the  mouth,  palate,  or  gums,  we  apply  a 

fore,  be  (tiled,  irt  comparifon  of  the  other  four,  fapid  body,  we  do  not  perceive  the  fenfe  of  pain, 

the  UNIVERSAL  SENSE.     ludcied,  if  it  Were  Other-  but  of  tafte ;   and  from  fome  bodies,  as  arum, 

wife,  amputations  and  other  painftil  operations  pepper.  Sec,  the  fenfation  produced  will  be  ilrong- 

in  furgery,  might  be  performed  with  very  little  er  and  more  di ft indt  in  thefe  parts,  than  any  where 

trouble  to  the  patient.  elfe.     That  fenfation  which  it  fometimes  excited 

(551.)  Upon  this  general  view  of  the  fenfe  of  in  the  ftomach,  afophagus,  and  fiauges,  by  the 

feeling,  as  diffufed  through  the  whole  fyftem,  for  regurgitation  of  the  aliments,  feems  alfo  to  be» 

Obvibus  and'ufeful  purpofes,  it  appears,  like  the  long  to  the  tongue,  to  which  the  fapid  vapourt 

other  fenfes,  indeed,  to  be  in  general  pajfive  ;  as  are  fent  hack,  uncommonly  acrid  and  penetrat- 

we  cannot  help  feeling  the  impreflion  of  an  ob-  ing;  and  even  that  which  is  fometimes  occafioned 

jedt  that  touches  any  part  of  our  body,  whether  in  the  llomach,  afophagus,  and  fauces,  from  a 

hard,  foft,  folid,  fluid,  fharp,  blunt,  hot  or  cold,  rifing  of  the  aliments,  feems  alfo  to  be  owing  to 

^c.     But  although  it  is  in  general  a  paffive  fenfe,  the  tongue,  to  which  the  tafteable  vapours  are 

it  is  capable  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  of  making  conveyed. 

thofe  n9'fve  exertions,  which  properly  come  un-  (53'^*)  The  papilla,  of  the  tongue,  which  are 

der  the  denomination  of  touch*     This  adlive  larger  and  fofter  than  thofe  of  the  (kin,  and  perpe-* 

power  feems  chiefly  lodged  in  the  hands,  or  ra-  tually  moiit,  perform  the  office  of  touch  more  ex^ 

ther  in  the  fingers,  which  may  be  thus  accounted  quifitcly  than  the  fmail  and  dry  cutaneous  papilljci 

for.  The  papillae  of  the  tongue  being  raifed  a  little  pro^ 

(53  3O  The  papilljc  of  the  fingers,  or  infide  of  tuberant  to  perform  the  oflSce  of  tafte,  are  affeifled 

the  hand,  may^  by  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  a  particular  manner  by  falts  dilTolved  in  watcrj 

become  eretft  or  elevated,  and  being  then  gently  or  faliva,  and  applied  againft  their  tips  or  fummitsj 

preffed  or  rubbetl  againft  a  tangible  body,  they  which  being  diftinguiihed  by  the  mind,  and  rel 

receive  an  impreflion,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ferred  to  certain  claffes,  are  called  taflei^  eithej 

brain,  arn!  is  what  we  call  the  touch.     By  this  four,  fweet,  acerb,  bitter,  falinc,  urinous,  fpiritoi 

exertion  we  perceive  the  different  qualities  of  bo-  ous,  aromatic,  or  pungent  and  acrid,  infipid,  pui 

dies.     Humidity,  foftnefs,  hardnefs,  figure,  &c.  trid,  and  others  refulting  partly  from  pure  fait* 

are  the  refutt  of  examination  by  the  touch,  which  and  in  part  from  an  intermixture  of  the  fubtile 

likewife  ferves  to  corre<5t  the  miftakes  of  our  other  animal,  or  vegetable  oils,  variOuily  compoundid 

fenfes,  though  it  fometimes  errs  itfelf.    The  rete  and  changing  each  other. 

mucofum   moderates  the  action  of   the  ohjed  (537.)  It  has  been  a  qucftion  whether  the  divet 

touched,  and  preferves  the  foftnefs  df  the  papUlae.  fity  of  the  taftes  arifes  from  the  difllTent  figurd 

The  cuticle  excludes  the  air  ftx)m  withering  and  which  are  natural  to  falts  ?  And  whether  the  cii 

deftroying  the  Ikin  ;  and  qualifies  the  impreflions  bical  figure  of  fea  fait  is  the  reafon  of  its  having 

of  bodies,  fo  that  they  may  be  only  fufificient  to  different  tafte  from  the  nitre  that  is  prifmatical 

affe<ft  the  touch,  without  caufing  pain.  or  from  other  falts  of  a  different  form  ?  We  anfwci 

(5.UO  Tl^<*  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  fuch  that  this  does  not  feem  probable ;  for,  even  tafl< 

as  their  folidity,  moiflure,  inequality,  fmoothnefp,  lefs  cryftals  have  their  particular  configuration^ 

diynefs,  or  fluidity,  and  likewife  their  degree  of  and  the  tafte  arifing  from  very  different  falts,  ail 

heat  or  cold,  are  all  capable  of  making  different  differently  qualified  objeds  of  this  fenfe,  are  tfl 

impreffions  on  the  papillte,  and  confequently  of  much  like  each  other,  and  at  the  fame  time  ic 

exciting  different  ideas  in  the  fenforium.    But  this  inconftant  and  changeable,  to  allow  fuch  a  theorj 

organ,  like  all  th(*  o' her  fenfes,  is  not  equally  de-  for  example  in  nitre.    Th^  mechanical    reafoi 

Kcate  in  every  fubjed  ;  being  in  fome  much  more  therefore,  of  the  diverfity  of  taftes,   ft^ms  to  r 

exquifite  than  in  others.    In  perfons  bom  blind,  fide  in  the  intrinfic  fabric  of  the  elements  of  iapi 

it  is  fometimes  fo  exquifite,  as  in  a  conliderable  bodies,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  fciutioy  i 

degree  to  fupply  the  place  of  fight.  We  have  read  our  fenfes. 

ofa  French  lady  of  the  prefent  age,  bom  blind,  who  (538.)  The  nature  or  difpofition  of  the  cove 

had  acquireil  a  de^rree  of  touch  fo  incredibly  deli-  ing  with  which  the  papilla?  are  clothed,  togeth 

cate,  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  printed  book  merely  by  with  that  of  the  Juices,  and  of  the  aliments  ]odg< 

feeling  the  forms  of  the  letters,  from  the  impref-  in  the  ftomrich,  have  a  confiderable   ihare  in  d 

fion  made  by  the  types!    Though  we;  will  not  termining  the  fenfe  of  talle;   infomuch,  that  t] 

▼ouch  for  this  fa<5t,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  blind  fame  flavour  does  not  equally  pleafc  or  mfic^  tj 

OTgl 
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crpm  in  all  ages  alike»  nor  in  perfon  in  all  tern-  known,  tkat  by  the  Hmple  teftiriaony  6t  tafting 

pcnmeots;  not  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  dif-  and  fraelling.     Hence,  it  is,  that  in  all  animals 

terat  tiffies,  and  in  diffcrc*nt  Hates  of  health  or  thefe  or^ns  /are  placed  together ;  and  hence  tlic* 

difcafc.  Ifl  general,  whatever  contains  Icfe  Cilt  fmelling  is  flronger,  and  the  organs  larger,  in  thofti 

thffitltfCiiiraitfelf,  (eems  infipid.  animals  which  have  to  feck  their  prey  at  a  confi- 

ijjf.llthas  been  alferted,  that  the  fpirituous  derable  diftance,  or  to  reje<$t  malignant^  plant* 

paitSr  e»rc  efpecialiy  of  vegetables,  either  pene-  from  among  thofe  that  are  fit  for  food. 

tzs&iaothe  papillse  thcmfelves,  or  cM'q  are  ab-  (54  ^)  The   adt   of  fmelling   is  performed  by* 

Mei  br  the  adjacent  villi  of  the  tongue.    And  means  of  a  foft  pulpy  membrane,  full  of  pore;* 

♦i^f  reditu ticm  of  the  Arength  by  vinous  .  and  fmall  veliels,  which  lines  the  whole  internal 

amxubc  liquors,  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  cavity  of  the  iK)ftril« ;  it  is  thicker  upon  the  fvp-* 

i^;  as,  it  is  argui  d,  this  reftitution  takes  place  tum  and  principal  convolutions,   but  thinner  i:t. 

rjn  before  they  arc  received  into  the  ftomach,  the  (inilfes.     Within  this  membrane  are  diftribu-' 

he  tiitf  argument  is  not  conclufive,  as  thefe  phse-  ted  veffeh  and  nerves  which  have  been  already  de-" 

uAAacan  be  much  more  latisfa<5torily  account-  fcribed. 

rftar,  upon  the  principle  of  excitement,  or  by  (544.)  The  nerves  of  the  Tiofe,  beifi^  alrfiofi 

t^ operation  of  the  .vis  nervea.  naked,  require  a  defetice  from  the  air,  wliich  i^ 

J40.)  One  obvious  intention  of  this  fenfe,  and  continually  drawn  through  the  noftrils,  and  blowrt 

rfthjTcat  variety  of  tades  fuited  to  it,  afforded  out  again  by  refpiration.    This  part,  which  is  thcf 

ij  ci&rcot  kinds  of  aliment,  doubtlefs  is,  that  organ  of  {melling,^  i$  therefore  fupplied  Vith  A 

w  aiy  know  and  diftinguifh  fuch  foods  as  are  thick  infipid  muci^,  very  fluid  in  its  flrft  fepara« 

•awi  iiluury ;  for,  in  general,  there  is  not  any  tion,  but  by  the  air  Conaenfing  into  a  thicki  dr^'^ 

wtmdof  wholefom<?  aliment,  that  is  of  a  dif-  and  more  confiftent  criift.     By  this   muciis   t\n( 

V^tabic  tafte ;  nor  are  there  anv  ill-tafted  fub-  nerves  are  defended  from  drying  and  from  pain/ 

iccf>  tbat  arc  fit  for  our  nourirfiment.    By  ex*  It  is  poured  out  from  many  finall  arteries,  artd 

id.  indeed,  the  moft  whoiefume  food  becomes  depofited  partly  into  numetous  and  cyliftdri^al 

P:sikiil  We  are  invited  to  take  neceflary  t^od,  dud«,  and   partly   into  I'ound  vifible  cri{)t3E  Of 

•  »!rll  by  the  pain  called  hunger,  as  by  the  plea*  cells,  fcattcred  ovef  all  the  noftrils.  It  flows  oit 
*?*  •r.fing  from  the  fenfe  of  tafte.  all  over  the  furface  of  the  olfaftory  mcmbfanei 

•'•4'.)  The  tongue  is  likewlfe  one  of  the  prin*  ^hich  is  anointed  with  it  on  all  fides.    This  mu-* 

^  inftruments  of  fpeech,  and  of  the  articu-  cus  is  accumulated  during  night ;  but.  In  the  day 

fett  of  the  voice.    It  ferves  alfo.to  collect  all  it  either  flows  fpontaneoufly,   or  may  be   n^orv? 

kocdelt  which  wre  chew ;  to  turn  them  in  dif-  powerfully  expelled  by  blowing  the  nofe.    fiy  be** 

mtmannert  and  to  different  parts  of  the  mouth)  coming  dry  and  harfh,  it  irritates  the  tery  fen* 

1^ : a mb  oft* whatever  fttcka  to  the  palate;  and  fible  nerves  of  the  membrane,  when  a  fnetzing  i^ 

m  uiiiul  in  fpitting,  fucking,  &C4    It  bears  a  excited  for  its  removal. 

fttpart  in  deglutition,  being  aflifted  by  the  di-  (5450  The  sinuses  of  this  part,  Which  nboUnd 

Ak  mufc.es ;   which,  by  contracting,  at  the  with  mucus^  are  etacnatcd  through  apertures  de- 

•  timethat  the  other  mufcles  prefs  the  lower  forilnfd,  P.irtl.  Seit.III.  J  130.  The  tears  dclWnd^ 
fipinft  the  upper,  raife  the  os  hyoides>  and  by  a  channel  proper  to  themfelvesi  into  the  cavity 
**  at  a  convenient  height;  that  the  ftylo-glofll  of  the  nofe  by  which  they  moiften  and  dilute  the 
4!iyo^Lofll  may  make  the  bafis  of  the  tongue  mucus.  The  cartilages  render  the  nofe  moveable 
» lack  upon  the  morfel  which  is  to  be  fwaU  by  its  proper  mufcles,  fo  as  to  be  raifed  and  di- 
*il  and  force  it  into  the  pharynx,  the  por.  lated  by  a  mufcle  common  to  the  upper  lip,  arul 
« of  which,  that  are  at  that  time  immediately  to  be  contradled  together  into  a  narrow  ct^mp.ifs^ 
**cthcmorfe1,  inftantly  contrai^l,  and  pulh  it  by  the  proper  dcpreflbr  and  compreffor  mufcle 
^4t  cefophagus.  pulling  down  the  leptum.     Thus  the  pi'ominent 

SiCT.  IV,    0/  Smelling.  5^ef  "^  '"T";"?,  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of 

•^  fcents;   and   it  »d  oilattd  m  proportion  to  the 

W4X.)  Thk  fenfe  of  smelling  has  alfo  been  quantity  of  inhaled  air,   and  again  contriiflcd^ 

■kcd  by  ibmc  fanciful  theorifts,  who  would  al-  when  the  air  is  expelled  in  the  fame  dcgrte.    T\k' 

•usto  have  only  r>&r«  fenft's,  as  a  fpecies  of  air,  filled  with  the  fubtile  and  invifible  effluvia  of 

*•?.    &it  all  the  five  are  fuffiqiently  diftin^ft  in  bodie?,  coTffifting  of  then*  volatile,  oily^  and  la!ii:e 

•tjbjecis,  as  well  as  in  theii*  organs,  to  juft.fy  particles,  is^  by  the  powers  of  refpiration,  urged 

•  wual  arrangement.  As  the  tafting  noxious  through  the  nofe,  and  applied  to  the  almoftnakcd^ 
•4  niight  in  fome  inftances  be  highly  dangn--  and  conftantly  foft  olfactory  nerves^  in  which  a 
%  ft*e  are  enabled  by  fmelling  alone,  to  dif-  kind  oifeding  is  excited,  which  we  call /mc/ihj^  ; 
^  the  noxious  quality  of  aliments,  efpecKiily  and  by  this  fenfe  we  diftinguifti  fetcral  kinds  ut* 
•k  a*  arc  putrid,  and  confequently  peculiarly  oils  and  falts,  by  dirtbrent  fcents  or  odours,  which 
*^j1  to  the  human  frame;  and  at  the  fame  time  are  not  eafily  reducible  to  claffcj;,  or  ft-called  iO 
^itdiredsus  to  avoid  what  is  dangerous,  it  memory.  The  odours,  however,  already  eftablill]- 
■'^  iw  to  difcem  what  is  grateful  and  whole*  cd,  are  fuflicient  for  our  purpofe. 

^^   This  ufe  of  fmelling,  in  choofing  food,  is  (546  )  This  fenfe  ferves  to  admoniHi  tis  r\ot  or- 

w^obfcrvable  in  brutes  than  in  men  ;  yet  men  ly  of  pernicious  putrefaction  j  but  of  \io!ent  ncri- 

•iftatc  of  nature,  and  who  are  undebauched  by  mony ;  or  of  a  mild  and  foapy  quality  in  bodies- 

^rcty  of  fcents,  polfeft  this  (agacious  faculty  As  fait,  joined  with  an  oil,  is  the  obje<fl  of  taftt  ; 

*Tny  eminent  degree.     The  powers  and  vir-  and  a  volatile  oil,  added  to  f.ilf?,  ferves  to  exciter 

"' 0^  medicinal  plants  are  hardly  to  be  better  fmelltJ,  we  may  perceive  tlie  adinity  of  thcf,*  two 

^OL.  II.  Part  L  h                         i.':.;Vb  j 
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fenfes;  which  affinity  feems  to  be  the  more  ne-    brane,  which  isa-continitatidti  of  the  Cirtic1«rfroin 
^ceflary  on  account  of  thefe  fenfes  miitUAlIv  and    the  furface  of  the  eaf.     The  ufe  of  the  ejtternal 
jointly  afllfting  each  other  in  performing  their  of-    ear  is  to  cone<fV  founds,  and  direfl  them  into  the 
fices.    Volatile  particles  are  chiefly  diftinpulflied    meatus  auditorius,  which  is  the  paffage  thatlead« 
by  fmell,  and  fixed  ones  by  tafte;  perhaps  be-    to  the  tympanum  or  drum.    This  palfape  is  Mned 
caufe  the  thick  mucus  cuticle,  fpread  Over  the    with  a  glandular  membrane,  in  which  nifo  is  feme 
tongue,  intercepts  the  a^ons  of  the  more  fubtle    hair.    The  cerumkn,  or  yeilow  wax,  which  is 
faline  effluvia  from  adding  upon  the  taftc,  which    fecrttcd  by  thefe  glands,   is  diflfufrd  oter  this 
yet  eafily  afFe^  the  fofter  and  left  covered  nerves    membrane,  and  ferves  to  defend  it  from  the  dry- 
of  theiniemal  nofe.  isj^T  quOities  of  the  air,  and  alfo  to  entangle  any 

(547.)  We  know  not  thereafon  whyibmefmells    infed  that  might  otlierwife  get  into  the  ear,  and 
pleafe,  and  others  difpleafe  j  perhaps  coflora  may    create  much  unealincfs.     But  indeed  t^isfe^dom 
have  fome  influence  in  this  refpeA.     The  power    happens,  as  its  bitternefe  generally  prevents  them. 
of  odours  is  (Irong  and  quick,  bccaofe  minXitc    Sometiines  this  wax  being  fcparated  in  too  great 
particles  of  mattej  ai«  immediately  applied  to    quantity,  fills  up  the  paflage  and  cauftr*  deafnefs; 
naked  nerves  fituated  very  near  the  brain.    Hence    while,  on  the  other  h.md,  the  ear  is  liable  to  great 
the  force  of  poilbnous  vapours,  and  hence  alfo    difcharges  of  matter  from  the  meatus  auditorius. 
the  quality  certain  odours  polTefs,  of  recovering    They  are  commonly  called  impofthufries,  but  are 
people  from  faintings,  or  after  drowning      Hence    probably  nothing  clfe  than  inHr.mmation  of  the 
alfo  that  violent  fneezing  which  often  ariles  from    membrnntf  we  h've  defcribed,  and  which  caufcs» 
acrid  particles,  and  a  diarrhoea  from  the  fmell  of  an  iiiCreafed  fecretion  from  the  elands, 
fome  medicines i  hence  the  power  of  particular        f?5i.)  At  the  farther  extremity  ef  the  meatus 
antipathies.    Hence  alib  the  pernicious  effe<5ts  of   auditories  lies  the  memSrana  tympanic  which  \» 
exceflTive  fneezing,  more  especially  m  pioducing    extended  upon  a  boriey  ridge  almoft  circular.   Its 
blindncfs,  which  may,  in  fome  meafure,  alfa  be    fituaJon  both  in  men  and  qiiadrupcdfl  is  nearly 
more  eafily  brought  on  by  the  confent  of  the    horv>)ntal,  incHned  towards  the  meatus  atJdht> 
nerves,  which  are  exjcetdlngly  nunKTous*  in  the    rius,  which  appean  to  be  the  beft  pofition  for  re- 
neighbouring  organs.     Among  the  various  parts    coivir.;:  founds ;  a^s  they  generally  are  reverberated 
of  the  nole,  the  fcptum,  and  more  cfpccially  the    from  the  earth.     Jn  men  it  is  concave  outwardly, 
OS  turbinatum,  have  a  confiderable  Ihare  in  the    but  in  birds  it  is  convex,  fo  as  to  place  the  upper 
organ  of  fmellin^,  thefe  parts  being  multiplied  in    fide  of  it  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
quick-{cented  animals.    In  dogs  and  otlier  qua-    render  them  ntore  capable  bf  hearing  each  other's 
drupeds,  they  are  prodipioully  lengthened,   ^nd    founds  when  aloft  in  the  air,  where  there  can  be 
beautifully  formed  into  fpiral  laminse:   in  fiihts    but  little  reverberated   found.    This   membrane 
they  are  elegantly  formed,  like  the  teeth  of  a    does  not  entirely  cfofe  the  pafTage,    but  has  on 
comb.  one  fide  a  fmill  tipcrturc  covered  with  a  valve. 

Qcn^v     ni*Uc«ttfvr-  ^  ^•'**  ^^  found  half  open  in  perfons  who  in  theii 

5ECT.  V.    ty  WEARING.  lifc-time  had  not  been  deaf  ;^  and  tnfrances  har^ 

(54J.)pREvioustoadefcriptionof  the  manner^  been  known,  of  men  who  could  force  the  fmok< 

in  which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  impref-  of  tobacco  through  their  ears,  in  which  cafe  il 

fions  of  found,  it  is  proper  to  defcribe  the  ear,  could  enl^  go  from  the  mouth  through  the  eafta 

which  is  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  common-  chian  tube,  and  through  the  tympanutn;  yetil 

ly  diftinguiftied  into  external  and  internal.    The  thefe  inftances  the  hearing  was  p^erfe^.     Expcri 

former  includes  all  that  we  are  able  to  drfcover  ments  on  animals  indeed  have  proved   that  ^ 

without  dine<ftion,  and  the  meatus  auditorius,  as  may  break  the  tympanum  in  both*  ears,  and  y^ 

far  as  the  tympanum ;  and  the  latter,  all  the  o-  not  dcftroy  the  hearing,  and  only  with  the  tem 

ther  parts  of  the  ear.  porar)'  inconvenience  of  ftrong  founds  being  f< 

(549.)  The  EXTERNAL  EAR  IS  compofcd  of  Car-  fome  time  beajd  wkh  a  degree  o^  pain  and  ui 

tilage,  (a  fubllance  beft  fuited  to  prtferve  its  form,  eafincfe.    Indeed  tliere  is  a  cafe  upon  record,  i 

without  being  liable  to  break, )  covered  by  the  which  the  tympanum  of  a  man  was  dcftroyed  li 

common  integuments,  and  attached,  by  ligaments  an  ulcer,  and  the  auditory  bones  cafr  out,  an 

and  mufcles,  to  the  temporal  bone.    Altliou^h  that  without  dcftroying  the  patient's  hearing, 

capable  only  of  a  very  obfcure  motion,  it  is  found  i^s^')  Fi*<>^  thefe,  and  the  like  cafes,  it  mi 

to  have  feveral  mufcles.    Different  parts  of  it  are  be  concluded,  that  the  membrana  tympari,  thi 

diftinguifhed  by  different  names ;  all  its  cartilagi-  ufeful  in  hearing,  is  not  the  ft-at  of  that  fcnii 

nous  part  is  called  ala^  or  ciuing^  to  diftinguifh  it  and  if  any  difeafe  in  that  membrane  fiionld  b 

from  the  foft  and  pendent  part  below,  called  the  (lru(fl  the  paifage  of  founds  to  the  internal  pat 

lobe.    Its  outer  circle  or  border  is  called  bel'tx^  of  the  ear,  an   artificial  paffage,    through  ih 

and  the  femicircle  within  this,  antibelix.     The  membrane,  might  reftore  the  fenfe  of  hearing, 

moveable  cartilage  placed  immediately  before  the  the  removal  of  the  opaque  cryftalline  humour  1 

meatus  auditorius,  which  it  may  be  made  to  clofl?  «overs  fight.     Many  years  z^o^  a  malrfaftor  vb 

exa^ly,  is  named  tragus  ;  and  an  eminence  oppo-  pardoned  on  condition  that  he  fnbmitted  to  iJ 

Ute  to  this  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  antihelix  is  cal-  experiment ;  but  he  happened  to  fall  ill  of  a  fcl 

led  anti*raf(us.  which  delayed  the  operation,    and    in  the  me 

(550.)  The  co.vcHA  is  a  confiderable  cavity  time  there  was  fo  great  a  public  clamour  raii 

formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  helix  and  antihe-  againft  it  th  .t  the  attempt  was  dropt. 

lix.    The  meatus  auditorius,  which  at  its  opening  (5J.^)  This  membrane  in  very  younjr  chiMi 

is  cartilaginous,  is  lined  with  a  very  thin  mem-  isofttn  covered  with  mucus;  but  whctucr  i 
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13  to  be  confidered  as  a  morbid  appeacmce,  or  a*?  Hty ;  and  if  any  fluid  fliould  be  feparatcd  in  thtr 

neccflaryto  prevent  founds  from  affe^^Hng  Ihfin  barrel  of  the  en.r,  to  j'v*»  a  pafTa^'e  to  that  alfo. 

too  Bdcby  18  uncertain.    Vhe  father  of  four  chil-  Xhia  tube,  when  obftrj<5ted,  as  fometimes  *.»ap- 

(ircn  bom  deaf  was  advifed  to  lay  blifters  upon  pens  from  the  growth  of  a   polypus  behind  the 

the  heads  of  the  next  children   he  might  have,  uvula,   occafions  great  difficulty  of  hearing.— 

which  be  did  to  three  that  were  bom  afterwards.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  meatus 

md  every  oae  of  therj  heard  well.     It  fecms  not  auditorious  is  obflruded,  a  mnn,'by  opening  his 

Mrrafanable  to  fiippofe,  that  too  great  a  quan-  mouth  wide,  will  hear  \:c\\  through  this  pafTage; 

67  of  this  mucws  upon  the  drum  might  b?  the  which  is  often  fo  open,  that,  on  fyringin^  water 

cukof  de^fn'k  in  the  four  childreu ;  and  that  through   the  nofe,  it    paffes    into  the  barrel    of 

bedifcharge,  made  by  the  blifters  in  the  latter  the  ear,  and  caufe:  a  temporary  deaf nefs.    To  try 

afcs  was  the  caufe  of  their  efcaping  the  like  how  far  one  can  hear  this  way,  it  is  only  neceflTa- 

ml.  ry  to  ft  op  the  ears,  and  take  between  the  teeth 

(5J4.)  Into  the  middle  of  the  tympanum  is  ex-  the  end  of  a  wire,  or  chord,  that  will  vibrate 

leaded  a  faiall  bone  called  malleus,  trom   its  well,  and  holding  the  other  end,  ftrike  it,  and  the 

njicmblaace  to  a  ban  mer ;  whofe  oppofite  end  is  found  that  he  hears,  will  be  received  through  this 

articulated  to  a  bone  called  incus,  Irora  its  like-  paffage. 

i^toan  anvil ;  which  latter  bone  is  alio  articu-  (55  7-)  The  stapes  has  a  mufcle,  called  iw»/i 
btfd  by  the  intervention  of  an  exceeding  fmall  cuius  Jiapfdh  ;  it  lies  in  a  long  channel,  and  end- 
ow caiied  orhicnJare  to  a  fourth  bone  called  sta-  ing  in  the  ftapes,  ferves  to  pull  the  ftapesoff  the^. 
ru,  or  thc^irr«^,  wuich  it  is  rery  like.  Thefe  n^ra  tnuilhf  which,  otherwife  it  covers.  Befides 
bones  are  contaiae«^  in  that  cavity  behind  the  the  fencftra  ovahs,  there  is  near  it  another,  fome- 
tyiDpanum,  which  is  called  the  barrel  of  the  earf  vhat  fmaller,  called  rotunJa.  Thcfe  two  holes 
bat  ibmean^omifts  call  the  barrel  only  (/m^4i/f2fi9r;  lead  to  a  ca\Tty.  called  n^Jfibuiumt  vhich  opens 
aod  the  membrane,  mcmbrana  tympani.  The^  into  other  cavities,  aptly  called  encbfea^  and  three 
Bttikus,  being  movetl  inward  by  the  mufcWs  obli*  femicircubr  canalS;  altogether  named  the  Inby^ 
fmintentusj  OT  trocblearisf  extends  the  tympa-  rintb;  in  which  are  fpread  the  auditory  nerves,  to 
aom  that  it  may  be  more  fenfibly  affeded  by  the  receive  and  convey  the  impulfe  of  founds  to  the 
impuUe  of  founds,  wheo  tliey  are  too  weak.  Thi^  brain,  fietides  thefe,  the  forda  tympanic  which 
fsufclc  rifes  from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  is  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  may  alfo 
raftachian  tube,  and  paffing  fronj  thence  in  a  pro-  convey  thefe  fenfations  to  the  brain. 
per  groove,  it  is  rellei^ed  under  a  fmall  pro-  iss^*)  The  two  holes,  called  fenestra  ova- 
crfs;  and  thecce  pafles  on,  perpendicular  to  thic  lis,  and  rotunda,  are  clofed  with  a  fine  mem- 
tympanum,  to  be  inferted  into  the  handle  of  the  brane,  like  that  called  the  druno,  and  the  larger, 
oilletts,  fometimes  with  a  double  tendon.  being  occafiooaily  covered,  anH  uncovered,   by 

[ssi')  Another  extenfof  of  the  tympanum,  cal-  the  ftapes,  caufes  found  to  be  modulated,  more 

ted  oBLiQuu*   EXTERwys,    Hes  parallel  to  this  or  lefs,  as  beft  ferves  the  purpofes  of  hearing; 

Buicle.    It  arifes  irom  the  OKuter  and  upper  pait  and  this  advantage  being  added  to  that  of  a  lax 

flf  the  fuftacbiap  ^ube,  and  pafltn^  through  the  or  tenfe  tympanum^  the  efFed  of  founds  may  be 

(ime  kole  with  the  chorda  tynapani,  which  is  a  greatly  increafed  or  4eflened  upon  the  auditory 

Inoch  of  the  fiftji  pair  of  nerves,  jt  is  inferted  nerves,  expanded  in  the  labyrinth.    In  the  loudeft 

isto  a  lone  proceis  of  the  malleus^    This  is  not  founds,  the  tympanum  may  be  la^i^  and  the  fe^ 

/o  obrioully  an  extenfor  as  to  be  known  to  be  fo,  neftra  ovalis  covered;    and  for  the  loweift,  the 

"^liout  an  experimcst.      The  mufcle  which  re-  tympanum  may  be  tenfe,  and  the  feneftra  unco- 

lao  this  membrane  is  called  extemus  tympani.  Vered.      If  founds,  propag^ed  in  the  ear,  wei^ 

Varies  from  the  upper  part  of  the  auditory  paf-  heard  lefe,  we  might  often  be  in  danger  before 

^E,  under  the  membrane  which  lines  that  paf-  we  were  apprized  of  it ;    and  if  the  organs  of 

^  and  is  tnfme4  into  the  upper  procefs  of  the  hearing  were  much  more  perfect,  unlefs  oiur  un- 

Bu&us.     The  relaxation  of  '  the  tynnpanum  is  derftandings  were  fo  too,  we  ihould  commonly 

Bade  by  this  mufcle,  without  our  knowledge,  l^ear  more*  things  at  once  than  we  coiild  attend  to, 

vha  founds  are  too  ftxong;  and,  as  His  pupil  <^f  (559O  The  semsb  of  hearing,  in  producing 

!*»  «ye  is  contracted,  wlin  we  haye  too  much  ^^hich  all  the  parts  we  have  defcribed  aflift,  is  oc- 

Ijgbt,  and  dilated  when  there  is  too  little,  fo,  cafioned  by  a  certain  modulation  of  the  air,  coU 

«tfB  founds  are  too  low,  or  the  fenfe  of  hearing  leded  by  the  funnel-like  (hape  of  the  external 

fnperfed,  the  extcnTors  of  the  tympanum  ftretch  ear,  and  conveyed  through  the  meatus  auditori- 

rt  to  iRake  the  impulfe  of  founds  more  efte^ual ;  us,  tQ  the  membrana  tympani.     That  found  is 

juft  as  in  the  qife  of  a  common  drum,  or  the  propagated  by  means  dt  the  air,  is  very  eafily 

dKxdi  of  any  mufical  inftruroent,  proved,  by  ringing  a  bell,  undei*  the  receiver  ot 

(556.)  From  the  cavity  behind  the  tympanum,  an  air-pump ;  the  found  it  affords,  being  found 

which  is  called  the  barrel  of  the  ear,  goes  the  to  diminish  gradually,    as  the  air  becomes  ex- 

tutTACHiAM  TUBE,  or  ttur  ad  palatum  \  it  ends  haufted,  till  at  length  it  ceafes  t;^  be  heard  at  all. 

yi^nous  behind  the  palate.      This  paftaee  Sound  moves  througb  the  air,  with  infinite  velo- 

wnwto  be  exadly  of  the  fame  ufe  \yith  thehole  city ;  but  the  degree  of  its  motion  feems  to  de- 

wthe  fide  of  the  common  drum,  tliat  is,  to  let  pend  on  the  ftate  of  the  air,   as  R  conftantly 

the  air  pafs  in  and  out  from  the  barrel  of  the  ear  mgves  fafter  in  a  denfe  and  dry,  than  it  does  in  a 

^nake  the  membrane  vibrate  the  better  j  and  moift  and  rarefied  air.    Kee  Acoustics. 

pHbaps,  in  the  ear,  wfiich  is  clpfer  than  a  com-  {566.)  That  the  ah*,  vibrating  on  the  membr^- 

®0Q  dram,  |;o  let  air  lA  or  out  as  i?  alters  in  den-  na  tympani^  coinmiihicates  its  vibration  to  the 

"^  L  ^        »  dUfereut 
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dittbrent  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  and  by  means  of  led  tarfus^  is  furnilhcd  with  a  row  df  hairs,  na, 

the  .♦..id  contained  in  this  cavity,  affects  the  audi-  med  cilia,  or  eyclajbes* 

tory  nerve,  lb  as  to  produce  found,  fecms  to  be  {566.)   The  cilia  ferve  to  prote^  the  eyes 

very  probable  j  but  the  fituation,  the  minutentrfs,  frojn  in|e(fls,  and  minute  bodies  floating  in  the 


pf  thef^  parts  fccm  to  conftitute  the  immediate  licles,  firft  noticed  by  Mejbomius,  V'bich  difchar^ 

organ  of  healing,  and  thefe  are  all  the  parts  of  a  glutinous  liniment.     Sometimes  the  fluid  they 

the  ve/>ibuli|m:  but  there  are  others,  which  feem  fecrcte  has  too  much  vifciiiity,  and  the  eye-lid^ 

intended  for, the  perfe<5lion  of  this  fcnfe,   without  become  glued  to  each  other, 
being  abfolutely  eliential  io  it,  as  appears  from         {567)  The  upper  border  of  the  orbit  is  cover, 

the  inAances  above  mentioned,  ed  by  the  si'PtkciLiA,  or  eye-brows,  which,  by 

^56 1.)  Sound  is  mprepr  lefs  loud,  in  proportion  means  of  thejr  two  mufcles,  are  capable  of  behig 

to  the  A|engt!i  of  the  vibration ;  and  the   vari-  brought  towards  each  other,  pr  of  being  carried 

iiy  of  founds  feems  to  depend  on  the  ditfcrence  upwards.    They  have  b^en  confidered  as  ferving 

of  this  vibfation  ;    for,  the  more  quick  and  fre-  to  protei^t  the  eyes,  but  they  are  probably  intei-d- 

quent  it  is,  the  moie  acutp  will  be  the  found,  and  cd  more  for  ornament,  than  utility.     It  Is  obftrn 

lulee  verja.      Before  we  conclude  this  fetation,  it  vable,  that  the  eye-brows  are  peculiar  to  the  hu- 

vil^  be  proper  to  explain  pertain  phaenomena,  man  fpecies.    The  Inner  angle  of  each  orbit,  or 

y^hich  have  a  relation  to  the  organ  or  hearing.  that  part  of  it  which  is  near  the  nofe,  is  called 

(562.)  Thyre  are  few  people,   who  have  not,  panthus  major,  or  the  great  angle ;  and  the 

in  confequcnce  of  particular  founds,  occalionally  outer  angle,  which  is  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the 

felt  that  difagreeable  fenlation,    which  is  ufually  eye,  is  the  camthus  minor,  or  little  atigU, 
^aW^Afetting  the  teeth  on  edi^e^     The  caufe  ol"  this         (56S/1    In  the  upper  apd  outer  part  of  the  or- 

fenfation  may  be  traced,  to  the  communicat'on  bit,  is  featcd,  the  lachrymal  clanp.     Its  ufe 

which  the  pprtip  dura  df  the  auditory  nerve  has,  is  to  funiiHi  a  watery  fecretion,  called  the  l^ars, 

with  the  branches  ot'the  5th  pair,  that  are  dirtri-  which  anfwer  the  t-nd  of  wa(hing  off  dull,  and 

buted  to  the  teeth,  being  probably  occafipned  by  keeping  the  outer  fuiface  of  the  eye  moift,  with, 

the  violent  tremPr,  produced   in  the  mcmbr.mk  out  wiiich,  the  tranfparent  cornto  would  be  lefs 

tympani,    by  thefe   very  acute  founds.      Upon  pellucid,  and  the  rays  of  Ijght  difturbed  in  their 

the  fame  principle,  we  may  explain  the  ftrong  i-  paffag^  to  the  retina  ;  and  that  this  liquor  maybe 

flea  of  found,  which  a  peribn  has,  who  holds  a  rightly  ilifpofed  of,  we  are  continually  clofing  the 

vibrating  ftring  between  his  teeth.  eye-lids,  to  fpread  it  equally,  even  when  we  are 

(56,1.)  The  "humming,  which  is  fometi#ies  per-  npt  confciovis  of  doing  fo.      At  the  inner  comer 

ceived  iq  the  ear,  without  any  e^^terior  caufe,  may  of  the  eye,  between  the  eycrlids,  is  a  little  feddilh 

PC  occafioned,  either  by  an  ipcreafcd  a^ion  of  the  body,  called  caruncula  lachrjmalis^  which  feems 

arteries  in  thp'ear,  or  by  conyulfive  coutraitions  placed  there,  tp  keep  that  comer  6i  the  eye-lidi 

of  the  mufcles  pf  the  m^leu^  and  ftapes,  aifeA-  from  being  fo  totally  clofed,  as  to  hindtr  the  dif- 

ing  the  auditor  nerve  in  fucb  a  manner  as  to  charge  of  tears  or  gummy  matter  from   the  e)c-, 

produce  the  idea  of  found.      Mr  Elliot,  in  his  lids,  during  Heep.     Clofe  to  this  carviijCle,  are  fi- 

Philofophical  Obfervatioiis  on  Hearing,  fays,  that  tuate^,  the  pyuiHn  lacbrymalia^  which  are  little 

.there  are  founds  liable  to  be  excited  in  the  ear,  hqles,  one  in  each  eye-lid,  deligned  to,  carry  off 

}w  initation,  ^nd  without  any  alfiftancp  from  thp  the  fuperfluous  tears  into  the  dufitu  ad  najum. 
vibrations  pf  the  air.               ...  (569.)  The  tunica  conjunctiva  ij  the  firft 

membrane  of  the  eye.     It  covers  fo  much  of  the 

Sect.  VI.     0/*Seeino.  eye,  as  is  called  the  white,  and  being  reflefted  all 

round,  hnes  the  two  eye-lids.     Iking  thus  return^ 

(564.)  The  organs  of  the  fenfe  of  skeing,  arc  cd  from  the  eye,  to  the  infide  of  the  lids,  it  tf 

di  u  ed  into t\vo parts:  viz,  the  internal,  which  fedtually  hinders  any  extraneous  bodies  ftcm  get* 

is  the  globe  or  body  of  the  eyej  and  the  exter--  ting  behind  fhe  ey(>,  into  the  orbit,  fmooths  Xhi 

KAL,  which   comprehends  all   thofe  parts,   fur-  parts  it  covers,  and  thus  renders  the  fri^ion  leC 

rounding  the  globe,  and  fubfervient  to  it.    The  pel  ween  the  eye  and  th^  eye-lids.       This  coat  ii 

tvEs  are  (itqated  in  t>^'o  bony  cavities,  named  very  full  of  blood  veflels,  as  appears  "when  it  hap 

pRBiTs,  where  they  are    furrounded  by  fevcral  pens  to  be  attacked  with  inflammation, 
parts,  which  aj-e  eitne;-  intended  to  prolc^  them        (570)    l*he    tunica   sclerotica,    is  ever] 

Irom  external  Uljury,  or  to  afliifl  in  their  motion.  >vhere    white    and    ojaque,    and  ig   joined,    ai 

Thefe  orbits  have   all  their  vacant  fnaces  filled  its  anterior  edge,    to  another  co^at^    which  ha 

with  a  loofe  f^t,  which  ferve?  as  a  proper  focket  moie  convexity,    th^n  any   other    part    of   thi 

ftr  tJien^  to  moveor  reft  in.  globe,    and  being  cxceedincly  tran^a rent,    an< 

(j6jf.)  The  globe  pf  the  eye  is  immediately  cor  fomewhat  like  hprn,    is  called  cornea, — Som 

veivd  by  two  ?alpebr/e,  or  eye-lid &,  which  are  ^vriters,  \vho  have  given  the  name  of  cortua  t 

^ompofed    of   ;nufcular    fibres,  covered  by  the  all  this  outer  coat,    have   named    what   is  her 

common  integuments,  and  lined  by  a  very  fine  and    moll    con(imonly  called  fclfrotua^     io*n*^ 

and  fmooth  pienibran^,  which  is  frpm  tlience  ex-  Qpaca;  and  its  anterior  and  tranfparent  porticr 

tended  orer  part  of  the  glebe  oi  the  eye,  ami  is  corvea  lucida,    'Ihtfe  two  parts  are  p€rfc<5t!y  dit 

failed  tunica  conjmSioki,    Each  eyf?-hd  is  cartili-  fcrent  in  their  flruiturc  ;  fo  that  feme  analomift 

gincus  at  its  edge :  und  this  border,  Vhich  is  cal-.  fuppofe  them  to  be  as  diftin^t  from  each  oihc 
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B  the  gU£i  of  a  watcTi  is,  from  the  cafe  into  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerves,  it  is  Bt  they 

vkicfa  it  is  filed.    The  fclerotica  is  of  a  compa^  ihouLd  fo  enter,  as  that  the  fame  obje^,  or  part 

fbnai  imi^ure;  the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any  obje^,  ihouM  not  be  unperceivcd'ift  both 

is  cocpofed  of  a  great  number  of  laminae,  uni-  eyes,  which  would  have  been  the  cafe,  had  they 

ici  fcf  alluhr  membmnes.    The  ancients  fuppo-  been  otherwife  inferted  ;   which  appears  from  a 

bi  tk  klerotica  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  du-  common  experiment  of  part  of  an  obje^  being 

r*  asttcr.      Morgagni,  and  fome  other  modem  loft  to  one  eye,  when  we  are  looking  towards  it 

rrian,  ire  of  the  C*me  opinion ;   but  this  point  with  the  other  (hut.    In  fi(h  thofe  nerves  arifedif- 

ii  ii^cd   by  Winflow,  Hailer,  Zinn,  and  o*  tin<5t  from  the  oppolite  Hdes  of  the  brain,  and  croft 

ti-n.  without  uniting ;  but  as  thefe  animals  have  their 

,j7i.)  Under  the  cornea  lies  the  iris,  which  rs  eyes  fo  placed,  as  not  to  fee  the  feme  objedt  with 

25  opakr  membrane,  like  the  tunica  choroides,  both   eyps  at  once,  whilft  tboie  animals,  whofe 

trjt  of  different  colours  in  different  eyes,  fuch  as  optic  nerves  teem  to  unite,  ih  fee  the  iame  object 

t.ur,  gray,  black,  or  hazel ;  from  which  it  is  na-  with  both  eyes  at  once,  one  would  fufpe^,  thit 

jzd  JrUf  after  the  goddcfs  of  the  rainbow.    The  in  the  one  tney  were  joined  to  caufe  the  objed 

z^idk  of  the  iris  is  perforated  for  the  admiflion  not  to  appear  double,  and  that  in  the  other  ther 

<<  the  rays  of  light  and  h  called  the  pupil,     Ira-  were  kept  diftifid,  to  make  the  two  eyes,  which 

rcdatrly  under  the  iris  lie  the  procejfes  ciliares.  muft  view  di/TereiU  obje^s  at  the  fame  time,  in- 

Ulieii  the  iris  contracts,  it  dilates  the  pupil^  and  dependent  of  each  other. 

b  that  means  fuffers  more  rays  gf  light  to  enter  15750  Some,  however,  argue,  that  the  feein^^ 

xU)  the  eye ;  whilft  the  contrary  is  effe<5ted  by  obje<5ts  0ngle  does  not  depend  upon  any  fuch  u- 

tv  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  ading  from  the  cir-  nion,  nor  even  on  the  circumftance  of  the  fight 

osjference  towards  the  cer  re.   But  thefc  changes  ftriking  upon  correfponding  fibres  of  the  nerves, 

«.:  oot  made   with  great  quick nefs,  as  appears  but  vi'^ow  7i  judgement  derived  hova  aSttai  experU 

n.-m  the  eyes  retaining  the  painful  eftedts  of  a  ence  ;  all  objeds  appearing  fingle  to  both  eyes  in 

zzjs^  Hght,  for  fome  time  after  we  come  out  of  a  the  manner  we  are  moft  ufed  to  obferve  them, 

urt  pllcc,  and  from  our  being  unable  at  firft  to  but  in  other  cafes  double.     For  though  we  have 

w  itin^uiih  obje^fl,  pn  going  fuddenly  froip  a  light  a  diftindt  image  from  each  ^ye  fent  to  the  brain, 

^  jc;r  to  a  dark  one.  yet  while  bqth  thefe  images  ^oi  va  objed  ieen 

i:iO  As  thf  pv?iL  always  dilates  in  darker  in  one  and  the  fame  place,  we  conceive  of  them 

:acrs,  to  receive  more  rays  of  tight,  ib  when  any  as  one;   fo  when  one  image  appears  to  the  eyes 

<i>cairprr-\ents  theeffe«5l  of  thofe  rays,  it  dilates  of  a  fquintlng  perfon  in  two  different  place*,  it, 

»  n  dark  places  to  admit  more  light ;  this  hap-  gives  the  idea  of  two ;  and  when  two  candles  are 

f»  \%  m  the  difeafb  called  gutia  ferena.     In  the  feen  in  one  place,  as  two  candles  "rightly  placed, 

•^w&in  ftibjett,  tbe  pupil  is  round,  which  enables  through  one  hole  in  a  board,  ^hey  appear  ooc— 

-!  to  isc  in  every  dire^ion  alike;  it  is  alfo  round  This  bypothefis,  however,  is  liable  to  infurmount- 

>  Uto<e  animals  that  are  naturally  the  prey  of  ab|e  obje^ions,  and  appears  to  be  contradi<^ed 

tTT  animals,  both  birds  and  beafts.    ))\it  qua-  by  the  experience  of  all  mankind.. 

•-'LptJs  of  the  gramnivorous  )Eind  have  it  hori-  (576.)  Between  the  tunica  choroides  and  retina 

*  ;ully  oblong,  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  view  there  is  interpofed  a  black  powdery  fubftance  cal- 

-  ^c  (pace  ovtr  the  earth  ;  while  animals  of  the  led  nigrum  pigmentum.     With  the  origin  of  this, 

cit  Undy  who  climb  trees  and  prey  indifferently  anatoinifts  are  as  yet  unacquainted,  fince  no  glan- 

'.:  tsrtds  or  animals  that  hide  in  the  earth,  have  dules  can  be  difcovered,  which  may  be  thought 

*V'T  pupils  oblong  tlie  contrary  way,  by  which  to  vield  it.    The  ufe  chiefly  afiigned  it,  is  that  of 

t^  can   look  upwai-ds  and  downwards  at  the  ablorbing  the  rays  of  light  as  they  pais  through 

tejjtliroe,  the  transparent  net-work  of  the  retina,  fo  as  to 

'5:30  The  CHOROIDES  lies  immediately  under  render  vifion  more  accurate.  In  animals  that  graze 

^^  Jderctit,  and  is  a  fecond  tunic  or  membrane  this  pigment  is  qf  a  (liining  green  colour. 

*-Ti  rafijular,  and  of  little  firmnefs.     It  takes  its  (577*)  On  the  under  fide  of  the  iris  and  within 

"J=^,  indeed,  from  being  fumilhed  with  a  great  the  eye,   we  pbferve  thofe  minute  fibres  above 

tzzhej  of  veflels.    It  has  likewife  been  i^med  uit  fnentioned,  called  eiUary  procejfes,  which  pais  in 

**i»i  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  grape.*^  fadii  or  pafalle)  lines  from  the  circumdference  lo 

H*ay  modem  anatomical  writers  have  vonfidered  the  centre.    The  contradion  and  dilatation  of 

)*  ii  a  production  of  the  pia  mater.     This  was  the  pupil  ace  fuppoied  to  de)>end  on  the  a(^ion  of 

-irwifr  the  opinion  of  the  ancients ;  but  the  (hefe  pro^fies,    Some  have  conlidered  them  as 

^"agth  and  thicknefs  of  the  choroides,  when  mufcular,  but  they  are  not  of  an  irritabie  nature ; 

^'vrpaxed  with  the  delicate  ftrudure  of  the  pia  othersr  have  fuppoied  them  to  be  filaments  •f 

"^,  are  fuificient  proofs  of  their  being  two  nerves;  but  their  real  ftru^ure  has  never  yet  been 

ii^iad  membranes.  clearly  afcertained. 

'1574-)  Immediately  below  the  tunica  choroides,  (578.)  The  infide  of  tJie  eye  is  filled  with  thuee 

^  the  third  coat  called  the  retina,  which  Is  humours,  called  aqueous,  trxftaliine,  and  vitrtout. 

*3  npaofion  of  the  optic  nerve,  co-extended  with  The  aqueous  htimour  lies  foremoft,  and  fefms  chieflv 

*^ff  i-faorotdes.     Rays  of  light  ftriking  upon  this  of  ufe  to  prevent  the  cryftaJline  from  bei<ig  eafily 

crmbrane,  the  fenuition  is  conveyed  by  the  op-  bruifed  by  rubbmg,  or  a  Wow ;   and  perhaps  it 

^  nerves,  to  the  common  fenforium.     Thefe  ferves  for  the  cry  ftalline  humour  to  move  fonvavd 

s  rm  do  not  enter  at  the  middle  of  the  bottom  in,  while  we  view  near  objeds,  and  backwaKi  for 

"if  tbc  eyes,  but  nearer  thenofe;   for  4heie  rays  remoter  objeds;   without  which  tpechanilim,  or, 

^  IJ^fct  bciof  inctfe^tfal  for  vttoo  ^ha^  fall  upon  in  the  place  of  it,^  greatq-  convexity  io  the  cryf- 

talline 
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tailine  bvmour  tn  the  formfr  cafe,  and  a  lefs  con-  empty  themfetves  into  the  external  jagulan.    Bc- 

▼exity  in  the  Utter,  it  is  difficult  to  im.igine,  ac-  (ides  the  optic  nerres  which  enter  at  the  pofterior 

cording  to  the  laws  of  optics,  how  we  could  (o  part,  the  eye  receives  branches  from  the  3d,  4th, 

dtfiinAty  ict  objects  at  different  diftances.  5th,  and  6th  pair  of  nerves. 

(579.)  it  has  been  argued  by  fome  writers,  that  (5S4.)  The  humours  of  the  eye,  together  whh 

fiih   are  able  to  draw  their  cryftalline  humour  the  cornea,  are  calculated  to  refrad  and  conrcrpe 

nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  when  they  are  out  the  rays  of   light  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  xt 

of  the  water,  and  to  throw  it  forwards  when  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  a  dillind  image  of  the  otv 

the  water ;  becaule  the  rays  of  light  are  lefs  refrad-  jed  we  look  at ;   aid  the  point  where  thefe  rars 

ed  in  palling  from  waterthroiighthecryllal1inehi>-  meet  is  called  the  fociu  of  the  eye.    On  the  nl> 

mourtban  from  air.    On  tbe  motions  of  this  part  na,  as  in  a  camera  obfcura^  the  objed  is  painted 

in    the  fubjed  iodeed*  a  new  opinion  has  been  in  an  inverted  pofition ;  and  it  )»  only  by  bab.t 

advanced  by  Mr  Hunter,  who,  in  the  cryltailinc  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  its  true  fituatioo, 

humour  of  the  eye  in  many  animals,  but  particu-  and  Kkewife  of  its  distance  and  magnitude, 

larly  in  the  c«ttJe  ii(h,  difcovered  a  laminated  and  (385.)  This  is  the  generally  received  philoTopht- 

fomething  like  a  mufirular  flrudure.    By  this  kind  cal  doctrine  upon  the  fubjed  of  optics ;  but  it  is  ai 

of  tnechaniim,  it  if  iiippofed  that  inflead  of  ap'  dodrlne  from  which  we  cannot  help  cxprefiir^ 

proachtflg  oc  receding  to  accomodate  itfelf  to  dif-  our  dirfent,  becaufe  hypothefis  is  here  not  only 

ferent  diltances,  the  cryftalUne  poffefles  a  power  unAipportod  by  fad,  but   placed  in  airtR  cp^j> 

of  augmenting  or  diminifhing  its  convexity.    But  tion  to  it.    In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former  fuppo- 

tbis  dodrine  wants  confinnation.  iition,  ($375.)  that  we  could  fee  objeds^icA/r,  di^ 

(580.)  Behind  the  aqueous   humour  lies  the  not  experience,  and  judgment  convince  us  thjc 

CRYSTALLINE.     Its  fhape  is  that  of  a  deprefled  they  are  Angle,  we  fufped  too  great  a  compiintcrtC 

Ipheroid  ;   and  it  is  diftindly  contained  in  a  very  is  paid  to  judgmtnt  and  habit.     At  what  periKl 

€ne  membrane  or  capfule  called  ftranea.     This  of  life,  we  would  aik  the  fupporters  of  tbeK  doc^ 

humour  being  ibmewhat  folid  and  of  a  convex  trines,  does  a  child  begin  to  exercife  this  degn^ 

form,  has  the  effed  of  refrading  the  rays  of  light  oijud^emenu  that  they  alledge  is  nerell'ary  to  ccch 

which  pafs  through  it;  fo  that  each  pencil  of  rays  re^t  the  mitlakes  of  his  ienfe  j>f  feeing?  An4 

Irom  the  iame  point  of  any  object,  may  be  united  what  is  the  reafon,  if  the  dodnne  be  true,  uio^ 

upon  the  retina^  limilar  to  what  happens  in  a  ca-  none  of  us  can  recoiled  the  time,  when  we  rec:)^ 

mcra  obfcura.     As  tranfpareut  bodies  refrad  the  law  people  walking  with  their  feet  uppermot^ 

ray*  of  light,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  con-  and  every  thing  elfe  turned  upfide  down  r    As  tc 

▼exity,  but  alfo  va  proportion  to  their  different  our  feting  objcds  double,  becaufe  we  have  t«^ 

dentiftL'S,  whcoercr  the  cryftalline  humour  is  re-  organs  of  vi£on,  and  correding  the  mjftakc  \\ 

moved  io  the  operation  for  the  catarad,  tlie  a-  habit,  it  may  as  well  be  affirmed,  that  we  teA*\ 

<|ueouspoffisirei  its  place  and  becomes  a  lens  (  but  e\ erf  found  double,  becaufe  we  have  tvfoearj\ 

that  refrading  light  lefs  than  the  cryffalline,  the  Of  this  laft  hypothefis,  which  no  philoibphrr  ha^ 

patient  needs  a  eomve^  g^fs  before  he  can  fee  ac-  as .  yet  ventured  to  broach,   evidences  might  h^ 

curately.  l>rought  firom  tbe  well  known  fad  of  tbe  redv^ 

(581.)  In  fome  eyes,  either  this  humour  being  plication  of  founds  by  echoes,  fulljr  more  decifirej 

too  coftvex  or  too  diftant  from  tbe  retina,  the  rays  than  any  we  have  yet  met  with,  m  proof  of  \Xj^ 

unite  too  foon,  unlefs  the  objed  is  held  very  near  dodrine  of  double  or  in'Vfrtrd  ivijlon,              '       \ 

to  the  eye;   and  tliis  fault  u  remediable  only  by  (586.)  In  fhort  thofe  who  fupport  this  tlieoryj 

a  glais  of  an  oppofite  fort,  viz  by  a  conca-ve  glafs,  A^m  to  draw  a  falfe  conclufion  from  a  philuiu 

as  the  contrarv  fauit,  conunon  to  old  perfens,  is  phicgl  fad ;   and  in  our  opinion,  to  argue  as  ab 

by  a  €WtyM  glais.    Had  the  eye  been  formed  for  furdly,  as   an  ignorant  perfon   would  do»    wk 

«  nearer  view,  the  ohjed  to  be  viewed  would  of-  knew  nothing  of  printing,  and  who,  upon  be»] 

ten  obftnid  tic  light ;  if,  £or  a  more  dillant  view  taken  into  a  printing-office,  and  obferving  thj 

light  enough  wotdd  not  commonly  be  produced  types  all  fet  the  backward  way,  fhoukl  fx%M 

from  the  objcd  to  the  eye.    In  filh  the  cryftalline  thence  conclude,  that  books  were  really  pcintt^ 

iumour  forms  a  perfed  fphere,  which  is  neceffa-  in  an  imoerted  form,  but  that  learned  men»  by  i>* 

ry  for  them,  becaufe  light  benig  lefs  refraded  iir  and /jr^^'i^fO  had  acquired  the  art  of  reading 

from  water  through  tbe  cryflalline  humour  than  th^m  the  right  way.      In  all  probability  it  i>  h 

from  air,  that  deted  is  compenfated  by  a  mope  necelFary  to  our  feeing  objcds  as  they  n^Uf  art 

CMiveX  lens.  that  the  images  of  theic  objeds  bd  painted  o^ 

{%%%.)  The  VITREOUS  HUMOUR  is  a  gelatinous  the  retina  invertedi  as  it  is  necefl*ary  to  print  \ 

transparent  body,  which  lies  behind  tlie  oryflslline,  book  properly,  that  the  types  be  previoufly  £d 

and  fills  up  the  greatefl  part  of  the  globe  of  the  backward^.. 

eye.    Us  fore  fide  is  rendered  concave  by  the  im-  (587.)  As  for  the  anecdote  related  in  proof  d 

preffion  of  the  cryftalUne,  and  its  hack  fide  con-  this  dodrine,  pf  the  gpntleman  bom  blind,  w^^ 

vex,  m  consequence  of  the  globular  iliape  of  the  was  cured  by  Mr  Chefelden,  if  it  proves  2s\ 

organ,    h  ferves  as  a  medium  to  keep  the  cryf-  thing,  it  only  proves  the  fenfe  of  feeing  to  be  J 

talline  humour  and  th«  retina  at  a  due  diftance,  fpecies  oi  feeling.     The  fupporters  of  tbcfc  theo 

and  to  tranfmit  the  rays  oflight  which  are  refled-  ries  might  as  well  quote  the  cafe  of  the  bUcJ 

cd  fitrai  external  objeds..  man  whom  our  Saviour  cured,  but  who,  betari 

(5g3.)  The  eye  receives  its  arteries  from  the  in-  bis  cure  was  quite  completed,  •*  law  men  as  rrri 

€emal  carotid,  through  the  foramina  optica,  and  walking.*'     The  anecdote  is  as  follows:   ••  To  \ 

Hm  veins  p^s  throu^  the  for^xnioa  lac^a*  and  young  geptfemep  who  w^^  borp  bUn<l»  aad  «  y^ 
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was  coached  by  Mr  Chefelden,  every  objed  (as  perfon  can  fee  diftinAly  enoagh  objeAsthat  are 
be  oprefTed  hiirfelf )  fecmed  to  touch  his  eyes,  as  both  near  and  remote  ;  and  of  thi»  kind  we  rec- 
wbit  be  fell  did  his  Ikin ;  and  he  thought  no  ob-  kon  ah  eye  that  is  able  to  read  diftinAly  at  the 
jcdi  fo  agmsible  as  thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  diftancc  of  one  foot.  But  to  continue  a  good  eye 
rrfthr,  altbough  for  fometinie  he  could  form  requires  other  conditions,  fuch  as  a  perf«dl  clear- 
oo^dgzncRt  of  their  fhape,  or  guefs  what  it  was  nets  of  the  humours ;  a  due  mobility  of  the  eye 
■  «y  of  them  that  gave  him  pleafure."  itfelf,  and  its  parts;   a  fenObility  of  the   pupil, 

(fit.)  Now,  if  this  young  gentleman,  for  fome  and  a  retina  neither  too  prurient  nor  too  callous. 
ted^<T  bis  cure,  had  aduaily  feen  obje^s  //ok-  (590  )  Thus  we  have  given  aconcife  but  coro- 
Iklti mvtrteJi  or  both,  the  anecdote  would  real-  prehenfive  account  of  the  huMan  tiody^  with  all 
jjrhfr  iflbrded  a  decifive  evidence  of  the  truth  its  various  organs;  and  we  flatter  ouriplves  po- 
kwf  or  both  of  thefe  hypothefes ;  but  as  nei-  thing  material  has  been  omitted*  Thofe,  how- 
tb^of  thefe  circum fiances  took  place,  but  only  ever,  who  wifh  to  confult  more  extenlive  trea- 
2  kahvoa  oi  agreeable  feelinfr^  (a  -fimile  very  na-  tifes  on  the  fub§e^>  muft  be  referred  to.  thofe  eroi- 
uofly  drawn,  by  a  man  bom  blind,  from  the  nent  aathors,  who  have  been  repeatedly  nMn- 
nstdt  of  that  fenfe,  which  he  had  been  hither-  tioned  in  the  c^urfe  of  tbia  tfeati&^  and  particu> 
to  mott  babrttuited  to  exiert,)  it  appears  perfedtly    larly  in  our  introdudion.  .      . 

t\  A-nt  that  both   theories  are  totally  groond- 
'^  ind  quite  unfupported  by  fad.  (i9i  }  EXPLANATION   OF  THE  ANATO- 

>  ? Jo.)  To  paint  objedls  dilHudly  on  the  retina,  MICAL  FIGUllES  IN  PLATE  IX. 

t*¥  cormra  is  required  to  have  fuch  a  degree  of 

cflOTCxity,  tliat  the  rays  of  light  may  be  colleded  Fig.  i.  ^  Vhw  of  the  Gall'hladder  tmd  i(x 
2t  a  certoin  pointv  fo  as  to  terminate  cxadly  on  DuSs.—i,  The  gall-bladder.  1.  Dudtdsfifticus. 
;br  retina. — If  the  cornea  is  too  prominent,  the  ^  Dii/dus  hepaticus.  4*  Dudus  pancreaticus. 
nyi,  by  diverging  too  feon,  wiH  be  united  before  5.  The  entrance  of  the  cludus  comiQunis,^ii>tA 
1^7  reach  the  retina,  a^  is  the  cafe  with  mjopesy  the  duodenum.  ,    , 

«r  near-fighted  people;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  Fic  1.  Af^ries.;  <w^4b  a  Pte<»  of  the  Ramifi" 
it  is  Dot  fufficiently  convex,  the  rays  will  not  be  cations  of:  the  Mefenitrita  Superior >^^i^  Pwt  ^ 
p^rfrftly  united  when  they  reach -the*  "back  part  the  defcending  aorta,  a.  Ajrteria  cccliaca..  j. 
«tbf  eye;  and  this  happens  to  long^fighted  peo-  Menfchterica  fuperior.  4.  Emulgentes.  5.  Sper* 
,  ft,  who,  in  medical  language,  afre  called  prefiyt^i  matic^.  6.  Some  of  the  branches  of  Uie  no^ 
K^dipeuple;  as  this  cnrctimftance  is  found  con-  fenterica  inferior  that  are  bedowed  upon  thein- 
Intiy  to  take  palce  as  we  approach  to  old  age>   tettines* 

vtoi  the  eye  gradually  iattens^  Thefe  defers  Fig.  3.  A  Specimen  oftheAHt>\OGYSES9.  ht  an 
•t  only  to  be  lupplied  by  gl^efl.  Thofe  who  HermapbrtditeswhofeJbapevxMs rather  Jefnalethtm 
m  Ibort-figbted  will  find  their  vifion  improved  maUf  hut  <utho  <was  too  young  to  have  female  breafti^ 
W corcare  glztijes ;  and  thofe  who  are  to6  long-  or  a  beard  like  a  male, — i.  The  glans  clitoridit. 
':;hted  will  find  equal  advantage  firom  ufing  con«  a.  Nympbz.  3.  Labia  with  tetticles  in  them, 
ta  ones.  On  the  whole,  the  medium  between  divaricated  to  fhew  the  parts  between.  4.  The 
CiefbcHtajid  long  fight  is  the  belly  by  which  a  ent]:ance  into  the  vagina.    5*  Furca  virginis. 

INDEX. 

A*  Adagi,    an    ancient    illiberal  Amphiarth&osis     explaiaed» 

^LALiPHy     a    cdebr^ted  quoted  and  refiited,  57.  105. 

r  of  anatomy,  %o.  ac«  Adami  roMUM,  defcribed,  355.  Ajiycoala  defcribedy  s6o. 

of  his  improvements,  Adenology,   definition  of  77.  Anatomical   »ook»,    Mik  of, 

Oalen^»  trtoni  .    of  th6  elands  in  general,  147-^  48,49,50. 

151.  of  the  falival  glands,  thy-  Anatomists^  ancient,  5-*-i7. 

!w,  miffdes  at  the  fore  mus,     &c.    ^53-^363.     See  .  calumny  again  ft,  ij.  a  hiflory 

IMIof,  106.  and  within  the,  Lymphatics  and  Oi/Anos.  of,  \vrote  by  Galen,  17. 

Sf««extentoff^  i65f  Its  regions.  Adipose    membrane,    deicrip-  Anatomy,    etymology  of,    i. 

il>.  166, 167.  and  general  con-  tion  of  the,  21^%^  definition,  of,  ib.  75.  divifions 

(''its,  i6/ — 313.  See  Sp LAN-  JEsculapius,  fuppofedtohave  of,  a,   3>  75 — 79.  hiAory  of, 

CHioLOGY.  been  verfant  in  anatomy,  7.  4 — 54  general  view  of,  35— 

^KMHtNT  ststbm,   difcove-  Africans,  the  colour  en,  ow-  74.  ufes  of,  $$i  56,  38,  59, 

ncs  of  the^   37,  44.  di^tes  ing  to  thai  of  the  rete  muco-  60.  plan  of  this  treatife  of, 

cjooeroing,  45,  46.  definition  fi>m,  aa&.  75 — 80.  general  terms  of,  ex- 

of,  90.  defbription  of  it^  411  Albinus,  Dr,  an  eminent  ana*  plained,  8f — 94. 

—456.  -    tonrical  author,  48.  Anatomy  of  fluids  defined,  79 

AitoftBiNTt  of  the  heart,  de*  Alexandria,  anatomy  taught  and  of  iblids,  76. 

(cnbedy  453.  in,    15.  the  fchools  of,  long  ANCHVtosrs  defined,  iii. 

^CEssoRius    servus,    ^kn*  femed  for  medicinal    know-  Ange  10 logy,  definition  of,  77, 

bed,  488.  ledge,  ib.  389  fyflem  of,  389 — 456. 

AcHiLLiffut,   an  improver  of  Alimentary  canal,  defcription  Animalcula  dilcovered  in  the 

*»»tomy,  17.  of  the,  177—296.  femen,  43. 

Action  oftbe heart smd arteries,  Ammianus  MarccUinus  quot-  Anls,  dcfcription  if  the,  194. 

^Waibcd,  377 — 381.  ed,  15.  Aorta, 
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AoRTAt  ddbiplioil  of  the,  3919 

39J— 4or. 
Apomeurosis,  explainedf  181. 
AfOPHYsis,  defined*  foo. 
Appindices  cpiploicz,  defbri- 

bed,  173. 

AQUAPEII0ENTB,AB,FabriciU8y 

'difcovers  tlie  valves   in    the 
veins,  3a. 

Arabians,  the  prefervers  of 
fcience,  19.  their  learning  for 
a  long  time,  the  only  litera- 
ture in  Europe,  11. 

ARACHNOmES,  tunica,  defcri* 
bed,  4^5. 

Archagathus,  the  tft  Greek 
phyfician  in  Rome,  i6.  ba^ 
niihed,  ib. 

Arsola,  deiScriptionofthe,  34T. 

ARETiCUs,  account  of  his  wii* 
tings,  x6. 

Aristotle,  his  writings  long 
loft  to  the  public,  14.  and  cor- 
rupted by  tranfcriberst  ib. 

Arm,  bones  of  the,  14S,  ^49. 

Arteries,  defined,  88.  de- 
•  fcription  of  them,  390—410. 

Arthrodia  eocplained,  103. 

Articular  IS,  nerve,  thecourfe 
of  the,  506. 

Articulation,  definition  and 
-divifions  of,  103. 

AscLCPiADEs,  a  famous  anato- 
mic, x6.  his  dSfcoveries,  ib. 

AsELLitrs  difisovers  the  ladeal 
▼eflels,  35. 

Atheism,    anatomy   an   anti- 
dote againft,  sSt  5^f  57-  yet 
-  not  always  fuccefi^l^  58. 

Athens,  the  decline  of  Icieoce 
in,  14. 

At H OTIS,  K.  of  Egypt,  an  an- 
dent  anatomifi,  5. 

Au  RE  LI  AN  us,  C.  an  anatomical 
author,  16. 

Auricles  of  the  heart,  deicri- 
bed,  375,  376. 

AzYGOs,  defcribed,  406. 

AzYR,  M.  V.  d%  publilhes  ele- 
gant plates  of  the  brain,  49. 
B. 

Bartholin E,  Th.  difcovers  the 
lymphatic  veflWs,  37, 

Bell,  Mr  Andrrw,  pxibliihes  an 
elegaiit  fyftem  of  anatomy,  49. 

Bell  IN  us,  L.  introduces  ma- 
thematical tvafofiing  into  phy- 

fiCy    40. 

Belly,  Lower.  See  Abdomen. 

Bensdictus,  an  improver  of  a- 
natomy,  17. 

Bercngarius,  a  teacher  of  a* 
natomy,  17. 

Bidloo,  Prof,  poblifhes  anato- 
mical plates,  4  r.  Cowper  fieals 
the  work,  ib. 

BiiND,  pcrfons  bom,  acquire 
great  powers  of  feeling,  534. 
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anecdote  of  one,  587.  remarks    CiRCULAtioii  of  the  blood,  thf 


on  it,  588. 
Bloodi  Plato's  defcription  of 
the,  II.  circulation  of  the, 
diicovered,  31.  fuppofed  to 
be  poflefled  of  a  living  princi- 
ple,  38}.  is  not  a  homoge* 


rudiments  of  the,  known  to 
Plato,  II.  diicovered  by  Har- 
vey, 31.  advantages  of  it,  j^. 
is  oppofed,  34*  but  at  lail  u- 
nivenally  received,  ib.  a. 
plained,  66. 


neous  fluid,  383.  confifls  of  Coats  of  the  lymphatics  df> 

difierent  fubftances,   ib.  384*        fcribed,    417.  of  the  ladeJ 

its    nature   inveftigated,    ib.        lac  and  dud,  431. 

385.     chemical    experiments  Colon,  defcription  of  the,  192. 

with. it,  386.  proofs  of  its  cir-  Columbus,  a  celebrated  an^ 

culation,  387,  388.  tomift,  29. 

Blood   vbssles.    See    arte-  Condyle,  defined,  lox. 

RiEs  and  veins.  Constantinople,  thefackir, 
Bone,  definition  of  a,  81.  favourable  to  anatomy,  sj. 

BoNEs«  intention  and   ufes  of  Conception,  various  hypodie- 

the,  95.  of  the  cranium,  face,        fes  refpe<fting,  514 — ^317. 

&c.    See  Osteology.  Conglobate   glands    deSned, 
Borelli,  Dr,  his  calculations  of       S51.  conftitnte  a  part  of  tbtr 

the  force  exerted  by  the  heart,        lymphatic    fyftem,    4 19.  de. 

380.  fcription  of  them,  ib. 

Brain,  defcription  of  the,  4i7»  Conglomirats   glandt  dcfln- 

458*  466-^472.  ed,  ijs* 

Breasts,   de^iption    of   the.  Cornea    of    the    eye   difcn- 

»3^"^346.  bed,  570. 

BROTfCHiAL  arteries,  defcribed,  Coronari^  cordis,  defcnptioo 

399^  '  of  the,  393. 

BuRX£  MUCOSA.,  chiefly  difcO-  Corpus  adipofun%  of  the  bmA, 

vcred  by  Dr  ^ionro,  114.  de*       defcribed,  3^^ 

(bribed, ib.  Corpus  callofum  of  the  brais, 
Cr  description  of  the«  466. 

C.ccuM,  defcription  of  the*  291.  Corrie,  Dr,  aiferts  the  vitali^ 
Caliac  arteries,  defcribed,  399.        of  the  blood,  382. 

Carotid    arteries,     defcribed,  Cortesius,    his    cbanftcf  of 

394>  395*  Mundinua,  21.  his  difficulty 

Cartilages  defined,   83.  ufes       of  procuring  fubjeds  for  dt^ 

0^  1 6 6#  defcribed,  167$  x^.  fedioo,  31. 

Ca  s s  1  u  s,  his  anatomical  difco-  Cow p  e r*  plagiarifes  Dr  Bi^oir\ 

very,  i6.  plates,  41. 

CaViC  venx,  origin  of  the,  403,  Cranium,  bones  of  the,  iiS— 

406,  407.  113.  mufcles  of  the,  102. 

Cauda  equina,  defcribed, 4 7 2.  Crassamentum,       defcribeJ* 
Cellular  intcfflices  and meiBt-       383.    experiments    with    it, 

branp  defcribed,  334*  i^t  38.<. 

Celsus,  an  ancient  writer  on  Cruickshank  traces  the  rami' 

anatomy,  16'.  fication  of  the  HbforbeDts,4«* 

Cephalic  vein,  account  of  the,  Crystalline   humour  of  thr 

405-  ^y^>  defcribed,  578,  580. 

Cerebellum^  deferibed,  469.  Cubitales  arterise,  deicriptioo 
Cerebrum,  defcribed,  466.  of  the,  398. 

Cervical  arteries,  defcriptioo  CvTANbous  glands.  defcribeJ, 

of  the,  396.  231. 

CfiRNtCAL    nerves,     defcribed,  9u  tan  so  us  nerve,  courn^  l^* 

497—500.  the,  501. 

Cervical   finufes,  account  of  Cuticle,  defcribed^  227* 

their  courfe,  464*  Cutis^  clefcribed,  229* 
Cervical  veins,  defcription  of  D. 

the,  404.              *  Dkcidua,  the,  difcave^qd»4^ 
CHARLES  V.  orders  a  confulta-  Deity,  the  exigence  of  a,  pr> 

tion  of  divines,  refpe<tting  dif-        ved  by  anatomy,  5j,.56, 74* 

fedion,  12!  DF.MocRirus,  the  ^rft  di^or 
Cheseldeh,  Dr,  publifhes ana-        we. know  of,:  12* 

tomical  plates,  48.  Dts  Cartes,  his  opiniooof  the 
Chyle,  the  paflapeof  the^  dif-        feat  of  the  foul,  468. 

covered,   3«,   36.  the  recep-  Diaphragm,  defcription oftK^ 

tacle  of  defcribed,  429.  347 — 149.  its  ufes,  3480  J49» 

Cilia,  defcribed,  556.  Diaphysis,  dehiK-d,  xoo* 

Dn- 
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DuMBROECKi  Prof,  publifhes  a  Fluids^  anatomy  of,  defined, 

compend  of  aib^Xomy,  41.  79. 

DiGEsrioNy  the  operation  of.  Foetus  in  utero,  account  of  the# 

defcribed,  181 — 185.  ..  3»3 — ^3^2. 

Digital  impreffions  explained,  Foot,  bones  pf  the,  159 — 165. 

toi.  mufcle^on  the,  ai8. 

Dissection,  the  earlieft  on  re-  Fora^mina  explained,  102. 

cord,  I  a.  prejudices  againft.  Force  exerted  by  the  heart,  eili- 

19,  it.  mate  of  the,  380,  381. 

DotsAL  NS&VES,  defcription  of  Fore  arm,  mulcles  on  the,ai3. 

ibf,  5«7.  Form  IX,  defcription  of  the,  467. 

DcoDERUM,  the, defcribed,  188.  Friend,  Dr,  author  of  the  hif- 


DuftA  MATER,  defcription  of 
the,  460, 461. 

£i&,  mufcles  of  the,  194, 195^ 
de^Tiption  of  the,  548 — 558. 

IxcEFHALos,  nerves  of  the,  e- 
ntnrerated,  476. 

EfiDfcAMis  deicribed,  127. 

EriCASTRic  region  delineated; 
166. 

Emgastrium  defcribed,   %7isi 

EriGLOTTts^  ufe  of  the,     3 
ErifUYsif  defined,  100. 


tory  of  phylic,  1 8.  quoted,  ib; 
O. 

Oalen,  an  improver  of  anatO' 
my,  II,  17.  ancient  author^ 
quoted  by  him,  ic.  was  at  a 
lofs  for  human  Uibje<5ts,  17. 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  anatomifts, 
ib.  much  admired  by  the  Ara- 
bians, 19,  his  errors  correct- 
ed, 20,  i8.  Galen  long  impli- 
citly folIoA^ed  in  Italy,  a;,  his 
converfion,  57. 

Gall-bladder,  dcfcrlpticm  of 
the,  300. 


EfiPLooN.    See  Omentum.        Qanolions  defcribed,  475'. 
Eaasi STRATUS,  a  celebrated  a-    Gastric  juice,  account  of  the/ 

oatomill,  15.  calumniated,  ib. 
EusEBtus  quoted,  5. 
Ei^sTACHiAN    tube    defcribecf, 

EtJSTACHius,  Bartholomasus,  a 
knout  anatomift,  19  •  defends 


,281. 
Generation,  various  theories 

of>  324— 3a7« 
Generative  organs,  male,  de- 
fcribed, 307 — ^^315.  female,  J i^ 

•—323 


Oakn,  ib.  makea  feveral  dif-    Ginglim  us,  definition  of  a»  103. 
coTtries,  30.    his  plates  long    Glands  defined,  9a,  a53.  lyno* 


loft  and  recovered,  ib. 
Explanations  of  plates,  178, 

i79>  ^*oi  lai,  222. 
ixTtE  MIT  Y,k>wer, bones  of  the^ 

^  »55-iA5-f 

uTRiniTY,  tippcf,  bones  of 

tie.  146 — 154- 
Eu-stows  defcribed,  ^67. 
tiSi  defcriptiotn  of  the,  564— 

Eti,  humours  of  the,  578. 
£rHi0S|  ratflcles  of  the,  193.' 

F. 
fAnicius.      See    Aquapen^^ 

DliTE. 

fKt,booes  of  they  126—135. 
FiLiOPiAN  TUBES,  defcription 

cf  the,  323. 
FuLorius,  6ab.  a  celebrated 

uatomift,  19.  defends  Galen, 


vial  defcribed,  112.  cutaneous 
131.  miliary,  ib.  mucous*  250. 
conglobate,  2^1.  conglome- 
rate^  252.  fahval,  253—262/ 
ufe  of,  249.  lymphatic,  451, 
454»  456.  bronchial,  45a,  455' 

Glenoid  explained,  loa. 

Glisson,  Dr,  a  writer  on  the 
lymphatics,  4^ . 

6lottis,  mufcles  about  the, 
104.  defcription  of  it,  ^56, 

QoMPHOsis  explained,  104. 

Graaf,  Dr  DE,  writes  on  gene- 
ration, 39* 

Greek  books  deftroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  19.  bthers  trannated 
into  Arabic,  ib.  more  recover- 
ed after  the  iack  of  Conftanti^ 
nople,  23. 


H. 
ib.  maket  great  difcoveries^    Hair,  account  of  the/  237.  fwo 
39<  kinds  of,  238,  fome  people 

f  4U,  defcription  of  the,  460.  quite  destitute  of  it,  ib.  ofet 

fit  defined,  93.  ufes  of,  234.  of  it,  ib. 

^A^'CBs,  mulcles  fituated  near    Haller,  Baron,  hk  objeAions 


FuuxG,  the  fenle  of,  impro^ 
parly  ftiled  the  touch,  529^ 
531.  defcription  of  it,  531 — 

534- 

[lUEs,  dcfinitioQ  of,  85,  x8r. 
''*G»Ri,  bones  of  the,  154, 
Vol,  n.  Part  I. 


to  the  do<^trine  of  the  abfor- 
bent  fyftcm,  46.  his  theory  of 
inhalent  velfels  in  the  fkin, 
242.  his  do<ftrine  of  a  vis  iner- 
tia in  the  mufcles,  19b.  difpu- 
ted  by  Dr  Monro,  ib.  515— 
»54. 
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Hand,  bones  of  thei  f 51— 154; 
mufcles  on  the,  214. 

Harvey,  Dr,  fiudies  at  Italy, 
31.  difcovers  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  ib.  is  oppofed, 
34.  publiihes  a  work  on  gene- 
ration, 38.  is  of  opinion  that 
the  blood  poilefTes  a  living 
principle^  382. 

Hearin<^,  the  fenie  of|  defcrip- 
tion of,  548 — s^3'  account- 
ed for,  559— 56i.ph£nomena 
refpedting  it  explained,  5629 

Heart,  Plato's  defcriptioh  of 
the,  li.  anatomical  account 
Of  it,  369— ''376.  its  ventriclesf 
370— 374»  and  auricles,  375, 
376.  their  adion  defcribed^ 
377 — S^^*  c^ciilations  of  the 
force  it  exerts,  380^  38i» 

Herophilus,  a  celebrated  aha- 
tomifi,  15.  number  of  bodies 
difledted  by  him,  ib.  calumni- 

,  ated,  ib. 

Hew  SON,  Mr,  proves  the  lym- 
phatics to  be  abforbents,  46* 
his  experiments  on  the  blooJ, 

.   384. 

Highmore,    Dr,    mifiook  the 

lymphatics  for  ladeals,  37. 
Hippocrates,  the  firft  who  fe- 

parated  phyfic  from  philofo-^ 

phy,  8,  12.  fuppofed  to  be  the 

earlielF  anatomical  author,  12. 

confecrated  a  brazen  fkeleton 

to  Apolld,  lb. 
Hoffman,  Dr,  pubfifhes  on  the 

abforbent  fyltem,  45. 
Homer,  acquainted  with  anatb- 
.    my,  6, 
Hunter,  Dr,  hh  account  of  Da 

Vinci  the  painter,  14,  25,  a6. 

j>ubliihe8  on  the  lymphatics^ 

45.  his  difcovery  or  the  deci* 

dua,  46.  publiflies  on  the  utew 

tVL^  48. 
H  u  N  T  E  R,  Mr  John,  extract  from 

his  introdudory  le^ure  on  a« 

natomy,  62 — 74- 
Hymen,  defcription  of  the,  320* 
Hypockondria  defined,  267. 
HYPOc^ONDRit/M  defined,  235 « 
HypooastKic  region  delineat-* 

ed,  266. 
Hypooastrium  defined,  225* 

267. 

I.  J. 
Jaw,  lower,  mufcles  of  the,  198, 

mufcles  fituated  betwtlen,  uid 

the  Oft  hyoides,  201. 
Jejunum  defcribed,  289r. 
Jews,  no  cultivators  of  anato- 

nfiy,  9.  the  reafon,  ib. 
Iliac  Kaflion,  canfe  of  the,  298. 
Iliac  regions  delineated,  267. 
Ilivu,  defcription  of  the,  390. 

M  INCUJ 
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Incus  of  the  ear  defcribed,  554. 

Infundibulum  defcribedy  466. 

Injections  invented,  51. 

Integuments,  the  common, 
enumerated,  a  16,  and  defcrib- 
ed, 147—134. 

iKTRGUMENTSof  the  brain,  459 

^—465. 
Intercostal  arteries,  defcrip- 

tion  of  the,  399. 
Intercostal  nerve,  origin  of 

the,  485.  delineated,  493, 494. 
Intestinal  canal,  defcription 

of  the,  186—196. 
Intestines  defcribed,  195,196. 
Introduction,  i — 94. 
Introductory     obfervations, 

^^h  3i3>  389- 

Ionian  School,  natural  "know- 
ledge cultivated  in,  9, 

IR.IS  of  the  eye  defcribed,  571, 

K. 

Keill,  Dr,  an  eminent  anatomi- 
cal author,  50.  his  eftimate  of 
the  force  exerted  by  the  heart, 
380. 

Kidneys,   defcription  of  the, 

303. 
Knee  bone  defcribed,  ts6. 

Labyrinth  of  the  car  defcrib- 

Lacertuli  defined,  181. 

Lacteal  fac  and  duA,  defcrip- 
tion of  the,  419— 431. 

Lacteal  vefTels  difcovered,  35. 
account  of  them,  411,  411, 

4f4»429»437— 439- 
Lancist,  the  pope's  phyfician, 

"difcovers  Euflachius's  plates, 

30.  and  publishes  them,  lb. 

Larynx,  account  of  the,  354. 

Leg,  bones  of  the,  157,  mufcles 

•  on  the,  117, 
Lien.    See  Spleen. 
LiEWEfiHOEcir,  Ant.  improves 

the  microfcope,  43.  his  difco- 
verics,  ib. 

Li  PE,  a  principle  of  in  the  btood, 
a  do^ne  advanced  by  Har- 
vey, <?i,  ami  fupported  by 
Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  Corrie,  ib. 

Ligaments,  definition  of,  84, 
1 1 3.  nfes  of,  166.  various,  de- 
fcribed, 170 — 176. 

Lingual,  glands  defined,  258. 

Lirs,  mufcles  of  the,  197. 

Liver,  defcription  of  the,  299. 

LoNGiNUS,  a  quotation  from, 

*  If. 

IxjNOiTUDiNAL   finufes   in  the 

dura  mittT,  461,  462. 
Ludwig,   his   opinion   of    the 

nails,  135. 
Lumbar  nerves  delineated,  508 

—5". 

Lumbar  region  defined,  167. 
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Lungs,  defcription  of  the,  359,  Moroagi^i,  a  writer  on  anato- 

360.  my,  48,  59» 

Lymf HATic  vefTels  difcovered,  Mouth,  bonesof  the,  13J.  mirf 

^7,  44*  controverfy  concern-  clesof  it,  197. 

ing  them,  45»  46.  defcription  Mucous  glands,  dcfioitioD  o( 

of  them  in  general,  413 — 419.  150. 

and  in  particular  parts,  410 —  Mundinus,  author  of  a  fffttn 

418.  433—436.  440 — 450.  of  anatomy,  if.  which  wa 

M.  much  elleemed  in  Italy,  ib. 

Mahometan  fuperftitions  pre-  Muscovy,  anatomy  prohibft?^ 

vent  anatomical  improvement,  in,  11. 

ic.  Muscles,  firfl  named  by  Xtd 


Malleus  of  the  ear  defcribed, 

554. 
Malpighi  publifhes  on  genera- 
tion. 40.  the  minutiz  of  ana- 


lius,  19.  defined,  91, 180,  xU 
their  irritability,  190.  table  a 
them,  191 — 119.  notes  00  it 
ii9< 


tomy,  ib.  and  the  lungs,  ib.  his  Muscles,  involuntary,  define^ 

opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  180. 

nails,  135.  Muscles,  penntform,  defcnlv 

M  A  M  M  if,  defcription  of  the,  336  ed,  1 85 . 

— 346.  Muscles,  re^linear,  dcfiDcd, 

Man  etho  quoted,  5.  184. 

Mangetus,  a  writer  on  anato-  Muscles,    voluntary,     diftin- 

my,  59.  guifhcd,  180. 

Marcellinus  quoted,  15.  Muscular  fibres, definitioiito^ 

Marrow,  ufesot  the,  98.  85,  181. 

Mass  A,  an  improver  of  anato-  Muscular  motion,  theories  o( 

my,  17.  183.  eflimates  of  the  powrt 

Mater.    See  Dura  and  Pia.  186,  187. 

Maxillary  glands  defcribed.  Muscular    nerve   delineated, 

^55*  503- 

Maxillary  nerves  delineated,  Musculo-cutanious  oem. 

483,  484.  defcription  of  the,  501. 

Meckel,  Dr,  publifhes  on  the  Myology,  definition  o^  77.  d 


lymphatics,  44. 

Mediastinum,  defcription  of 
the,  351.  its  ufe,  3S3' 

Medulla  oblongata,  defcrip- 
tion of  the,  471, 

Medulla  fpinalis  defined  and 
delineated,  471. 

Mem  bran  A  adipofa  defcribed, 

a33- 
Membrane,  definition  of  a,  86. 


the  mufcles  in  general,  ito- 
190.  of  particular  mnfclcs,  191 
— 119.    See  Muscles. 
N. 

Nails,  the,  defcribed,  115.  parti 
and  ules  of,  136. 

Neck,  mufcles  of  the,  199,  tc^t 
109. 

Nervea,  vis,  account  of 
513—516. 


Membranes    in    general,    de-    Nerves  defined,  89,  47i- 


fcription  and  ufes  of  the,  145, 
146. 

Mts enteric  arteries,  defcrip- 
tion of  the,  4  CO. 

Mesentery  defcribed,  197, 

Microscopes  ufed  by  Malpig- 
hi, 40.  improved  by  Liewen- 
hoeck,  A3- 

Milk,  anafyfis  of  the,  316. 

MoLAREs   glandulse  defcribed, 

»5  7. 
Monro,  Dr,  jun.  publifhes  on 


fcription  of  them,  4W5 
their  fize,  4  74*  ^angCoot,  4 
order  of  diffe^mg  tbein,  4 
Nervosa,  vis.  Sec  Nervi 
Ns UROLOGY  defined,  77.fyfl 
of,  457 — 516.  of  the  brain 
genenil,  and  its  iiit< 
457 — 465.  the  cerebmtB 
rebellum,  and  medulla 

gata  and  fpinalis,  4 66^47*«J 
the  nerves,  473 — ^511.  and 

vis  nervea,  s^3'^5^^ 
NiCHOLLS,    Dr,   his  bn 
ment  of  preparations,  51. 


the    lymphatics,   45.    proves 

them  to  be  abforbents,  ib.  on 

the  nerves,  48.  rind  hiiriae  mu-  Nimesius,  his  anatoflucil 

cofa?,  ib.  has  difcovered  mof^  co\Trie8,  r8. 

of  ihefe,  114.  his  arguments  Nipple,  defcription  of  tH 

againft   the   vis  infita,  515 —  Nose,  mufdes  of  the,  19^ 

514.  and  in  favour  of  the  vis  Nuck,  Dr,  inje&  the" 

nervea,  ib.  e::periments  with  tics,  44. 

frogs*  5^9>  5*0.  O. 

Monro,  Dr,  fen.  an  eminent  a-  Obturator 

natomical  author,  50.  509. 


OcvLOiOM  motores  defcribed> 

479* 
(ElorKAGVitdefcrlption  of  th^, 

i7t. 
OirACTOftY  Dcnres  defcribed> 

477« 
OxEHTA,  deicriptioa  of  three> 

>W— »76- 
Onentom  deicribed»a7« — ^76. 
Oththalmic  DcnresdeUQeatcdf 

4ti. 
Optic  nerveft,  defcription  of  the, 

47t 
Oi  iTHMOiDESt  1    See  OSTE- 

Os  PRONTlt»  &C.  5  OLOGY. 

Os  UuMitiy  muicles  on  the» 

3II|3I3. 

Os  HT01DE89  mufcles  between 
and  the  trunk*  soo.  ditto  be- 
tween it  and  the  lower  jaw»  to  i  • 

09sincATiON»  progreft  of»  91 » 
^  97.  fometunes  occurs  in 
tiMh^irt,  98. 

OsTfiOLOGY  defined,  76.  of  the 
boQci  in  genera),  &c.  ^$^^ 
115.  of  thofie  of  the  cranium, 
116— tftj.  of  the  iauce  and 
month,  116-^136.  of  the 
Umikf  IJ7 — X45.  of  the  up- 
per extremity,  146—154.  of 
the  lower  extremity,  155 — 
165.  of  carttlage^i  occ  166— 

«77. 
Or  ARIA,  defcription  of  the,  jai. 

Pajhful  ienfationf,  utility  of,  in 

theanimai  oeconomy,  6j. 
PiNCEEAf,  defcription  of  the, 

JOI. 

PiriLLJE  of  the  ikin  defcribed, 
219,  »jo,  13 !•  of  the  fingers, 
531.  and  oi  the  tongue,  536, 

PitOTiD  glands  deCcribed,  254. 
Pait  AOtf  M  delineated,  489, 490. 
pAsfiois,  effeds  of  the,  upon 

the  ikin,  443. 
Path£tic  heayss,  defcription 

ofthe»48o. 
Pauu,  S.  discovers  a  method  of 

waiKnmg  bones,  40* 
Pausamias  quoted,  14.      ' 
PiCQucT  diicoYcrs  tl^e  thoradc 

(iod,  36. 
PtDuicuLt  defined,  469^ 
^Lvit,  muiclet  at  the  back 

part  of  the,  215. 
PuicAKDiuM,  defcription  and 

ufesofthc,  367*  368. 
PtucaANiUM  defined,  in. 
PiRiosTiuM,  definitions  of  the, 

ui. 

PttrroM  E  UM •  defcription  of 
^169 — 271.  and  ufes,  270. 

PusFitATiON,  infenfible,  ac- 
comit  of,  239.  calculation  of 
the  quantity  exhaled  by,  241. 

tt^0l,242,244* 
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Phamombna,  Uriking,  in  the    Recurrent  nerve,  delineated, 

human  fyftem,  73.  489. 

Pharynx,  mufcles  at  the  back    Rekal  <;land8  defcribed,  306^ 


part  of  the,  203. 

Philosophy,  theaera  of,  9. 

Phoenicians  did  not  cultivate 
anatomy,  9,  the  caufe,  ib. 

Physic,  formerly  only  a  branch 
of  philofophy,  8. 

Physiology  defined,  75.  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  a  plan  of,  80 


Respiration,  illuflrated  by  Dr 
Prieftley'4  difcoveries,  71, 364. 
definition  of,  361.  hypothefes 
refpeding,  ib.  362 — 366.  u- 
fes  of,  364 — 366. 

Retb  mucosum,  deicription  of 
the,  218.  is  the  caufe  of  co- 
lour in  the  ikin,  ib. 


PiA  MATER,  defcription  of  the.    Retina  of  tbe  eye,  defcription 


465. 

Pineal  gland  defcribed,  468. 

PiTUiTARiA  glandula  defined, 
466. 

Plates,  anatomical,  books  of, 
publiihed,  48,  49. 

Plates  explained.  See  Expla- 
nations. 

Plato,  an  early  enquirer  into 


of^the,  383.  objedts  pointed  in- 
verted upon  It,  584*  theory 
drawn  from  this,  ib*  contro- 

v^edf  5$S'  ^<^  proved  faU% 

588. 
RvtQPBC  diicovers  tbe  lyn^ha- 

tics,  37. 
RvFvs,^  4 -writer  on  aos^t^mjf, 

16* 


the  human  oeconomy,  11.  his    RcUYscH;Dr,defcribe6  the  valves 


anatomical  defcription  quoted 
by  Longinus,  ib.  extra^  from 
It,  ib. 

Plenck,  Dr,  a  writer  on  anato- 
my, 50. 

PLEURA,tbe,defcribed,  350,351. 

Plexus  choroides  defined,  468. 

Pliny,  a  writer  on  anatomy,  16. 


of  the  lymphatics,  44, 48. 

Sabbatier,  an  einineot  angto- 

miStt  50. 
Salival  glands,  enumerated, 

253.  and  defcribed,  254 — s6a. 
Salts,  the  various  figures  of, 

not  the  caufe  of  tafte,  537. 


PoRTio  DURA  of  the  7th  pair  of  Santorius,  his  calculation  of 

nerves,  delineated,  486,  4^7.  the  quantity  ofpeifpirednK>if- 

PoRTio  MOLLIS,  defcribed,  486.  ture,  «4i« 

Prejudices,  Jewifh  and  Maho-  Sarcologx»  defined,  76*  divi- 

metan,  againft  anatomy,  40.  fions  of,  77.  external,  223 — 

Chriftian,  22.  246.  internal,  333 — 37^6. 

Preparations,  anatomical,  in-  Scapula,   muicles   upon  the,. 

vented,  51.  improved,  52, 53.  211. 

54-  Scarp  skin  de(cribed,  227. 

PRESfiYT<«  defined^  590. .  Sciatic  nerve,  defcription  of 

Priestley,  Dr,  his  difcoverieSa  the,  511, 512. 

throw  light  on  refpiration,  71.  Sebaceous    glands    defcribed, 
Prostatr  glands,  defcription  of 

the,  311. 

PROTUBERAMTIA  ALB^  defi- 
ned, 466. 

Providence,  the  exiftence  of, 
proved  by  anatomy,  56.  vin- 
dicated, 63. 

Ptolemy  I.  a  patron  of  anato- 
my, 15.  authorifed  diiTedions, 
ib. 


53X» 

Seeing,  the  fenfeand  organs  of, 
defcf  ibed,  564 — 589.  account- 
ed for,  572—584.  obje^ions 
to  the  phiiofophical  vdo<)riae 
of  vifion,  585— 588. 

Senses,  and  their  organs*  de- 
fcribed, 528 — ^590.  general  ob- 
fervfttions  on  them,  528, 5S[^, 
530. 


PuLMOMARY  artery,  defcribed,    Septdm.  lucidum,   deHneaited, 
39'- 


Pu  p  1 L  of  the  eye  defcribed,  571, 

Q. 

Quantity  cf  moiiture  perfpi- 

red,  24X. 
Questions  refpeding  the  hu- 


466. 
Shorynrss  of  fight,  rule  for  r?- 

m^ying,  590. 
Shoulder,  bones  of  the,  i4(>, 

i47« 
Simmons,  Dt^  an  eminent  wri- 
ter on  anatomy,  50. 
man  frame,  61.  anfwered  by    Sinvsbs,  defined,   102.  in  the 
Mr  Hunter,  62—74.  dura  mater,  defcribed,  4^1 — 

R.  464- 

Ra  Di  A L  nerve,  the  courfe  of  the,    S k  e  l  b 'DON ,  a  brazen,  conlbcra- 
delineated,  505.  ted  to  ApoUo  by  Uifmocrates, 

Radius.    See  Arm.  12.  defcription  of  the,  115. 

Rectum,  description   of  the,       bones  Qf  the,  178. 
193*  M%       Skxl&toiis, 
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6KELET0XS)  the  ufe  of,  con-  Symphysis  explained,  io6. 

demned,  22.  Synarthrosis,  definiUon  and 

Skin,  defciiption  of  the,  229,  diviHons  of,  104. 

313.  Synchondrosis  defined,  106. 

-Smelling,  the  fenfe  and  or-  SyNfeuRosis  explained,  106. 

gan«  of,  defcribed,  54a — ^547.  SVnovia,  defcribed,  177.    See 


acccffinted  for,  543,-546. 

Socrates,  the  improver  of  pbi- 
fophy,  10. 

Solids,  anatomy  of  the,  defin- 
ed, 7  (S. 

Solomon,  fuppoM  to  have 
been  v^rialit  in  anatomy,  jf. 


Glands. 


T. 


Tastes,    variety    of,    inquiry 

concerning,  537,  538. 
Tasting,  fiie  fenfe  of,  dcfcri- 
'  *>«*»  S3S^54Ji  caufe  of  it, 

536,  accounted  for,  537. 


Soul,  opinions  concerning  the    Teeth,  number  of  the,  13 


Y.  Index, 

Van  Helmont,  his  opinion  of 
the  feat  of  the  foul,  49CK 

Van  Horn,  a  writer  on  genera* 
tion,  39. 

Vasa  de^erentia,  defcribed,  300. 

Vassare,  his  account  of  L.  da 
Vinci,  24,  25,  26. 

Vater,  Dr,  publifhes  anato- 
mical figures,  48. 

Veins,  origin  of  the,  403.  de* 
fcriptions  of  the  principal,  ib. 
404—409. 

Veneris  m on s,  defcribed,  317. 

Ventricles  of  the  heart,  do> 
fcribed,  370— 3>4, 


55' 
feat  of  the,  468,  490.  '  *  names    and   divifion    of,    ib. 

Spermatic  arteries;  origin  of       phsenomena  refpeding  them,   'Ventriculus*   See  Stomach. 

the,  .400.  ib.562. '*  Verheyen's  do^rine  of  mili- 

6pii^Al  Hk arrow,  defcriptiofk  of    Teste  s,defcription  of  the,  308.       ary  glands,  231. 

the,  47«-  Thales,  a  cultivator  of  natu-    Vertebra  mufclesclofetotbe. 

Spinal  h%Rves,  fsiinobet'  and        ral  knowledge,  9.  tos» 

arrangement  of  the,  496.  =de-    Theofhrastus,       Ariftotle's    V£SALit;s,agreatanatomift,iS. 

CcripQori  bf  them,  497 — 512.'        larorkl  ufed  by,  14.  the  teach-      .  his  exertions,  ib.  correds  Ga- 

3PiNi9,  iliufbled  on  fbe,  210.  ^r  bf  two  celebrated  Anato*       len,  ib.  is  oppofed,  29.  gives 

SPLANCHNOL'odY,  defined,   77,        mifts,  15.  names  to  the  mufclcs,  ib. 

'^ '4164.  of  the  abdomen' aiid  its    Thigh,  mufclcs  on  the,   215^    Vesicula   feminales,   defcrip- 

general   contents,    164 — a"68.     '  2f6.     tion  of  the,  310. 

the  p^ltonafeum ' and '  ome^-    Thigh-bone,  defcribed,  155.       Vessels,  definition  of,  87.  and 

Thoracic  boCT  difcovered,  3/». 

Thora):,  muibfes  of  the,  207, 

208.  k»  extent  and  contents^ 

534>  3359  and  covering*,  336. 

•^346.         ,  •     ' 

reters,   urinary  bladder,  and    Thymus,   dcfcription  of  the, 

glandulsc  reriale^   363 — 306.        463. 

male  generative  organs   307    Thyroid  glands  defcribed,  261.    Vis  insita,  a  do^rine  of  Hal 

— 315.    female   ditto,  316—    Tinc^  os,  defcribed,  321.  '  ler,  190,  515.  difpoted,  ib.  D 

323.'      •"  f    '  "*     Toes,  bones  of  the,  164,  165.  Monro's  argument  agalnft  i1 

!roNGUE,-dcfcription  and  ufes  of 

tl»e,  535,  C40,  541. 

Tooth-ach,  the  feat  of  the, 

TotrcH,  erroneonfly  iifed   for 
•  the  fen<5?  of  Feeling,  ^29.  Is 


'turn,  269 — 276.  ali<n«titary  ca- 
nal, ftomach',  )ind'*iikt»fttnes, 
377—296*  mefent**ry,  liver, 
gall  bladder,  pancreas  ana 
Spleen,  2^7—^02.  kidneys,  u- 


divifion  of,  ib.  See  Arte- 
ries, LACTEALSy'veins,  &c 

Vestibvlum  of  the  ear  de< 
fcribed,  557. 

Vinci,  da,  Leon,  an  aaatomi 
cal  painter,  account  of,  24 


Spleen,  defcriptjon  of  the,  302. 
JSt A  P  E  8  of  the  ear  defcribed, 

557- 
St  END,  a  wnter  on  general ioHi 

'     39* 
Stomach,  defcription  of  the, 

179-^81. 

SirfiCLAviAN  arteries,  account 
of  the,  397. 

SoBLucGUAL  glands,  defcribed, 
256.  ' 

$us)YANCF  of  the  brain,  diyifi- 

'   onsof  the,  470'. 

3upB'RSTiTioiiiS,  Jewifti,  and 
Mahometan,  inimical  to  ana- 
tomy, ^o.'  Chritonatmoft  e- 
qualiy  fo,  22.  31. 

Surgery,  founded  on  anatomy, 

59' 
Surdae,  definition  of  a,  104, 

'  X16.  the  coronal,  &c.  defcri-* 
bedj  116.     ' 

SwAMWER^OAM,  Df,  publifhes 
on  generation,  39.  {inatomy, 
41.  and  refphratiofl,  ib.  dtfco- 
covers  an  art  of  preferving  bo- 
dies, ib.  V 

Sweat,  nature  and  qualities  of, 

Sylvius,  a  celebrated  anato- 
noAi  defends  Gcden,  ib. 


Ji9-'5M. 
Vis  nervea,  difquidtion  coo 

ceming  the,  5 1 3 — 5  »6. 
Vision   double,    fuppofed   t 

be  Gorredted  by   habit,— tbj 

theory    difputed,     58^.    an 


only  the  adlive  exertion  'of  -  proved  falfe,  588, 
that  fenfe,'  532.  caufe  of  it^  Vision  inverted^  theory  ci 
S$3>  furprifing  degree  of  de-  584.  fupoofed  to  be  corrtd 
hqacy  a^uired  In  it  by  fome,  ed  by  habit,  ib.  this  do^ii 
534*        '  difputed,  585,  586.  and  pri 

Trachea,  defcrjption  of  the,        ved  falfe,  588. 

'  345—35^'  '       Viscera,  definition  of,  94. 

Trunk,  bones  of  the,   137, —    Vitreous  iiumour  erf  the  ey 
I45.mufcle9  l>etwccn  the,  and     '  defcribed,  578^  58a. 
the  OS  hyoides,  lod.  mufcles    Ulka.    Ste  Arm. 
of  the,  209.  general  divifion    Ulnar  nerve,    courie  of  tti 

.  of  the,'  224r  aa5.  •  504* 

Tunica  arachnoides,  defcribed,    UaIbilical  regigh  deicrib^ 
465.  225, 267. 

Ttm^anum  of  theear,  defcrjp-    Voice,  formed  by   reijpiratia 
tionof  the,  55 1— 555,  558.  •  366.= 

»U.  V.  Ureters,   deicription   of  tl 

Vagina,  delcription  of  the,  319,        304. 

VrgOM  ^Par,  dcUnealed,  •  489,    Urethra,  account  of  the,  31 

Urinary  •  bladder,     defcribc 

Uterus,    dcfcription    of  tl 

321. 


490. 
Valsalva,  Dr,  publiflics  ana- 
tomical plates,  48. 


Valves  in  the  veins  difcovered.    Uvular      glinds^       defcrib< 
32.  in  the  ventricles  of  Uie        259.; 
heart,  37«>  373-  1 
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W.                    **•  Wbidbreicht,  Dr,   pubKfhes  X. 

WiLTEiy  Dff  publifhes  on  the        on  the  bones  ancl  joints,  48.  XenofhOn,  his  anatomical  de- 

DOTW,  48.  Wind-pipe.  'See Trachea.  fcriptions,  quoted  by  Longi- 

WiX)    preparations     injeded  WinsloW)  Dr.  an  eminent  a-  nusy  ii. 

with,  extremely  ufeful  in  ana-        natomift,  50.  ,  Z. 

tomy,  5a.  account  of  them»  Witchcraft,  the  ufe  of  fte-  Zimmerman,  Dr,  an  eminent 

ib.  sy                                           letons   reckoned    fubfervient  writer  on  anatomy,  48. 

Wix-woRK)  reprefentations  in,         to,  aa.  Zin,  Dr,  publiihes  a  work 

carckfly  executed,  53.  Wrist,  bones  of  the,  15a.  the  eye,  48,  570. 


Aiatomt,  in  chemiftry,  is  ufed  for  the  ana-  ANATTOM,  one  ofthe  New  Hebrides  I^ds^ 

irfis  of  mizt  bodies.    In  this  fenfe  the  chemifts  in  the  Soutii  Sea.    Lon.  170.  9.  £.  Lat.  ao.  l€f  Sf 

focoetiines  call  their  art  anatomia  fpagyrica^  fpa-  ANAUDI,  tliofe  who  are  dumb.    See  next  ar- 

jryrical  anatomy.    Accordingly  they  ipeak  of  the  tide. 

anatomy  of  vitriol,  fulphur,  &c.  ANAUDI  A,  among  naturalifts,  denotes  dumb- 

AnATONY  OF  Brutes.    See  Comparative  nefs,  or  a  want  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech.    Jnaudia 

A)> ATOMY.  is  by  fome,  made  to  differ  from  aphonia f  as  the 

Amatomy  of  Plants  may  be  confidered  as  a  former  is  owing  to  a  defed:  of  the  nerves  of  the 

branch  of  comparative  anatomy,  otherwife  called  tongue,  the  latter  to  that  of  the  nerves  of  the 

dflfirwatomj.  The  parts  of  plants  which  come  un-  larynx.    Infants  and  mutes  are  oftatuli,  «mi^,  not 

«W  automical  confideration  are,  the  roots,  wood,  aphonic  «f«rM«. 

bark,  pith,  fruit,  leaves,  flowers,  &c.    The  a-  ANAVINGA,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  a  nuddle 

utofny  of  vegetables  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in-  lize,  that  grows  in  Malabar  in  the  £aft  Indies^ 

(Jnftrf  of  Bfalptghi,  and  Dr  Grew,  though  con-  efpecially  about  Cochin.    It  is  an  evergreen,  and 

WcraWy  promoted  by  Ruyfch,  who  by  a  pecu-  its  fruits  «and  berries  are  ripe  in  AugufV.     Tht 

l<ar  method  of  InJeAion,  produced  divers  Ike-  juice  of  the  berries  drank,  excites  fweat,  cures  ma- 

i^omorfyftemsofveflels  of  fruit,  leaves,  and  the  llgnant  diilempers,  and  keeps  the  body  open. 

Uc.   Something  of  the  lame  kind  has  alfo  been  A  decodion  of  the  leaves  in  water  makes  a  fit 

<icDe  by  Thmnmingius.    Some  make  F.  Fabri  the  bath,  for  fuch  %s  are  afflided  with  pains  in  the 

lather  of  thit'  fcience ;  and  alledge  that  Malpighi  joints. 

took  many  of  his  difcoveries  from  him.    Dr  High-  ANAUMACHION,  [from  «,  negative,  wiit,  a 

Bwrt  m  his  book  of  Generation,  Dr  Sharrock  on  Jhip^  and  ftmx^um^  JJ*gbt>'\  in  antiquity,  the  crime 

t^  propagation  of  plants,  and  Dr  Hook  in  his  of  irfufing  to  ferve  in  the  fleet. 

Microphagia,  have  alfo  given  fome  obfervations  ANAX,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  hero,  or 

fading  this  way,  though  only  collaterally.    See  demigod.     The  word  feems  formed  of  the  Me^ 

Plamts.  brew  anakim^  or  enakim^  which  flgnifies  the  fame. 

ANATRIPSIS9  [from  «Mi  and  r^iCW,  I  wear,1  Some  will  have  it  originally  to  import  giants,  cal- 

tt  indctit  medicine,  denotes  fridion.    The  word  led  alfo  ynytnHf  eartb^m.    Sec  Anak.    Cicero 

a  fometimes  written  fimply  tripfis.  fays,  that  the  three  eldeft  fons  of  Jupiter,  called 

i.  !.)•  ANATRON.  If./  The  fcum  which  fwims  Lf^xu^^  were  alfo  denominated  anaces* 

QpOQ  the  molten  glafs  in  the  furnace,  which,  when  ANAXAGORAS,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 

ukfli  off*,  melts  in  the  air,  and  coagulates  into  philofophers  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Ctazomene 

^omon  fait.    It  is  likewife  that  fait  which  ga-  in  Ionia,  about  the  70th  Olympiad.    He  gave  up 

te  upon  the  walls  of  vaults.  his  patrimony,  to  be  more  at  leifure  to  ftudy  phi- 

'X)  AimTRON,  Ikimmed  from  glafs,  as  above  de-  lofophy ;  and  placed  himfelf  under  the  care  of  A- 

'"nbcd,  isthe  fame  with  what  others  caXifei  vitrif  naximcnes,  the  Athenian.    When  about  %o  years 

<^  gall  of  glafs.  of  age,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  entered  upon  the 

t}-)  An  ATRON,  or  NATRON,a  kind  of  native  fait-  ftudy  of  philofophy,  where  he  remained  30  years. 

r**Jt,  or  nitre,  found  in  Egypt.    It  is  of  a  cineri-  After  affuming  the  chara^er  of  a  public  teacher 

twoi  cobur,  and  bitter  tane,  approaching  to  fal  of  philofophy,  he  rofe  quickly  to  high  eminent?, 

•^^^njoniac.    It  is  the  produce  of  a  huge  lake,  on  and  produced  many  famous  fcholars,  among  whom 

the  fuifece  of  which  it  is  gathered,  in  form  of  a  were  Euripides,  the  tragedian,  Pericles,  the  ftatel- 

'^^^"^  man,  and  the  renowned  Socrates.    Anaxagoras 

(4 )  Amateow  is  alfo  a  compound  fait,  made  of  contented  himfelf  with  ferving  the  republic  in  his 

quicklime,  alum,  vitriol,  common  fait,  and  nitre ;  own  flation,  without  interfering  in  the  public  af- 

^i.cd  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fufion  and  puriftca-  fairs  of  ftate,  by  indilling  into  the  minds  of  the 

^'<»  of  metals.  Athenian  youth  the  principles  of  wifdom;  and 

(4.)A«ATRON  is  likewife  ufed  for  the /^rraybrtf*  likewife  by  his  daily  advice  in  the  moll  import- 

IJJM/  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  black,  ant  affairs,  particuliily  in  the  cafe  of  IViicles. 

fWj  aid  blue.  But  neither  the  friendfhip  of  the  famous  Pericles, 

AKATROPE,  [mm^^Mrnf  from  «»«r^»«'n»,  to/tib^  nor  his  own  general  difintereftedncTs  of  character, 

^^  a  fubverfion  or  relaxation  of  the  ftomach,  nor  his  great  learning,  could  guard  him  from  the 

**^J«d  with  the  lofs  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  fliafts  of  perfecution.    He  was  accufed  of  impiety, 

*^****  and  as  the  introducer  of  new  opinions  refpe^ing 

the 


/ 
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the  godf.  His  judges  condemned  lika  to  death ;  which  he  li^ed.  It  is  (aid  that  he  dircovered  the 
hot*  through  the  influence  of  Pericles,  the  fen-  obliquity  of  the  Zodiac,  was  the  ftrft  wh#  pobltib- 
teoce  was  changed  to  hanidunent.  He  took  up  ed  a  geographical  table,  invented  the  gnonoo, 
his  refidence  at  Lamp(acus,  where  he  fpent  the  and  iet  up  the  firil  fun-dial  in  ao  open  plaice  at  U- 
remainder  of  his  days,  teaching  philofophy  in  the  cedaeuKMi.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  thiiigs  was 
fchool  of  his  deceafisd  mafter  AuaxinMnes«  He  the  principal  aod  univeHal  elcinent ;  that  this  tc- 
died  here  in  the  year  41S  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  finite  always  preferved  its  unity,  but  that  its  parti 
of  Lampfiicus,  had  honoured  him  much  during  underwent  changes ;  that  all  things  came  froti 
bis  life,  and  continued  their  refpe^  for  him  after  it ;  and  that  all  were  about  to  return  uuto  it.  Ac- 
his  death.  See  next  article.  He  is  iaid  to  have  cording  to  all  appearance,  he  meant,  by  this  ot^ 
wrote  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  prin-  fcure  3md  indeterminate  principle,  the  chaos  of  the 
cipal  tenets  were,  that, — ^AU  things  were  in  the  other  philofophers.  He  aflerted,  that  there  air 
b^inning  confufedly  placed  together,  without  mo-  an  infinity  of  worlds :  that  the  liars  are  compoied 
tion ;  that  the  principle  of  things  is  at  the  lame  of  air  arni  fire,  which  are  carried  in  their  fpbctt, 
time  one  and  multiplex,  which  he  therefore  cal-  and  that  thefe  fpberes  are  gods;  and  that  the  earth 
)ed  bamMmerus^  or  fimilar  particles,  deprived  of  is  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a  coin- 
life  :  That  befides  this  there  exiUcd  from  all  eter-  mon  centre.  He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  weir 
nity,  another  principle,  an  infinite  and  incorpo-  the  produ(5t  of  infinity,  and  that  corruption  pro- 
real  fpirit,  who  gave  the  particles  a  motion ;  that  ceeded  from  feparation.  Materiahixn  is  alio  iknh- 
fuch  as  were  homogeneal  united,  and  fuch  as  were  ed  to  him.  See  next  article, 
heterogeneal  fepanted :  That  in  this  manner,  fi.  ANAXIMANDRIANS,  the  followen  of  A- 
milar  things,  being  united  to  fuch  as  were  fimi-  naximander.  They  are  alio  nominated  bfiopatbii; 
kr,  fuch  as  had  a  circular  motion  produced  hea-  and  dood  oppofed  to  the  anatomies.  They  verr 
venly  bodies;  the  lighter  particles  afcended;thofe  the  molt  ancient  fe^  of  philoTopbical  atheifts; 
which  were  heavy  defcended ;  and  the  rocks  of  they  allowed  of  nothing  in  nature  but  bodies, 
the  earth,  being  drawn  up  by  the  force  of  the  air,  Thcfe  bodies  they  afTertedy  admit  of  qualititt, 
took  fise^  and  became  ftars,  beneath  which  the  which  produce  and  deftroy  each  otber»  v^l  a  cinrle 
fun  and  moon  took  their  Aations.  Tlius  he  did  without  beginning  or  end. 
jH>t  confider  the  ilars  as  divlnitieft.  Neither  did  he  ANAXJMENES,  au  eminent  Greek  phUo^ 
4oubt  the  immortality  of  the  foul:  for,  being  pber,  bom  at  Miletus,  the  friend,  feholar,  aod 
#0ced  upon  his  death-bed  if  he  witlied  to  be  car-  lucceflbr  of  Anaximander.  He  difi^fed  fome  It^ht 
ried  back  to  bis  own  country,  '*  It  is  no  matter,*'  upon  the  obfcurity  of  his  maAer's  fyftem*  He 
replied  he,  **  for  there  is  a  near  cut  to  bea'vn  from  made  the  firft  principle  of  things  to  coofift  in  thr 
every  place.'*  air,  which  he  con^dered  as  infinite,  an4  to  wkich 

^NAXAGORJA,  in  antiquity,  a  feilival  ob-  he  afcribed  a  perpetual  auction.  Heall^ed,  that 

ferved  in  honour  of  Anaxagoras.    The  occafion  all  things  which  proceeded  from  it  wer»  definite 

oi  its  being  inlUtuted  was  this :  Anaxagoras  dy-  and  circumfcribed  i  9i>d  that  ibis  air*  tbciviiorr. 

i^g  at  Lamplacus,  the  magiA rates  of  chat  city  was  God,  fince  the  divine  poorer  refided  io  it  and 

a£ed  him,  whether  lie  defired  any  thing  U>  be  a.i>itated  it.    Cold  and  moifture,  heat  and  motioai 

done  for  him  f  He  rq>liedf  that  on  the  anoivor-  rendered  it  vifible»  and  drefl^pd  it  in  difiereiit 

iary  of  his  death  the  boys  fliouU  have  leave  to  forms,  accordiag  to  the  different  degrees  of  iu 

play,  condenfation.    AU  the  elements  thus  proceeded 

ANAXANDRIDES,  kiitg  of  SpirU,  commen-  from  heat  aod  cold.    The  earth  was,  Jp  bis  opi- 

ced  his  retgn  about  550  B.  C.    He  had  two  wives,  nioo,  one  continued  flat  furface. 

which  was  UBCommQAAmoog the Laceaemoui.uis;  Awaiimekes,  the  (on  of  Ariftodes  of  Lamp^ 

by  one  he  had  a  fon,  namwd  Cleomenes,  who  fuc-  cua,  an  orator,  the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  CyniCi 

ceeded  him,  and  by  the  other  thrte  children,  one  and  of  Zoilus  the  railer  againft  Homer.    He  was 

of  whom  was  the  fanieus  Loonidas.  prec.eptor  to  Alexander  of  Macedoo,  aod  fbOov- 

An  AXANDRiDES,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  ed  him  to  the  wars.    Alexander  being  ioceoW 

flouriihed  in  the  reign  «f  PhiUp  king  of  Macedo-  aprainft  the  people  of  Lampfacus,  they  fcnt  tlui 

nia,  and  wrote  65  plays.  philofopher  to  intercede  for  them.    Alexander, 

AN-\XARCHUS,  a  philofopher  of  Abdera,  a  knowing  the  caufe  of  his  coming,  fwore  that  be 

follower  of  DemcKritus,  aod  highly  cftivmed  by  would  do  the  very  reverie  of  whatever  he  defirtd 

Alexander  the  Great.    His  end  was  equally  tra^i-  of  him.     Anaximeoes  begged  of  him  to  bitfn 

(ul  and  heroic.    Hav'mg  fallen  into  the  hands  of  I-ampfacus  and  extupate  the  inhab^pats,  orW 

the  enemy;  Nicocreon.  tyrant  of  Cy]  tub,  order-  them  for  flaves.    Alexander  unwilling  to  break 

ed  him  to  be  pounded  alive  in  a  mortar;  where-  his  oath,  and  not  able  to  elude  this  ftrat^g««a» 

upon  he  replied—  **  Beat  as  thou  wilt  ou  the  ba^  pardoned  the  people  of  Laropia^us* 

of  Anaxarchus,  himJkffXhoM  canft  not  hurt."    On  ANAZAIiBA,  or  Amazarsus,  a  town  of  i> 

this  the  tyrant  U\i\  he  would  cut  out  his  tongue,  licia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  the  bifth  place  ^ 

whereupon  the  philolophcr  bit  it  oflf,  and  fpit  it  Diofcorides,  and  of  tlie  poet  Oppian.    It  wa*  a^- 

at  him.  terwards  called  Ot/arent  in  honour  oC  »Ajw6{ 

ANAXIMANDER,  a  famous  Greek  phitofo-  or  Tiberius.     It  was  deftroyed  by  %  dffjW 

pher,  bom  at  Miletus  in  the  4id  Olympiad.    He  earthquake,  in  the  year  5%$^  along  vigr^w 

was  the  firft  who  publicly  Uught  philoibphy,  aod  other  important  dties ;  but  they  were  all  •4*2l 

wrote  upon  philotophical  fubje<ltii.   He  carried  his  at  a  vaft  expence,  by  the  emperor  Juftlft^**" 

rrfearches  into  nature  very  far  for  the  time  ip  was  fo  much  afieded  with  their  mitfortaQGt  li* 

ptttuflg 
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pgRiBg  of  bit  ditdem  and  purple^  he  appeared  loud  lamentable  cries,  What  they  are  doing  f-^ 
farfevenldmin(ackcloth.  How  they  fpend  their  time  ^ — What  it  is  they 
AHAZARBEISy  or  >  The  inhabitants  of  Ana*  want  ?  and  the  like.     The  Quojas,  a  people  of 
ANAZARfifiNI)      5  ^rba.    See  laft  article.  Africa,  offer  farrifices  of  rice  and  wine  to  their 
A?^R*  a  town  of  Hindooftan.  anceilors,  before^they  undertake  any  conlidcrable 
AKBERTK£ND»  [in  the  Eaftem  Lang:!iage,  aiftion.    The  annlvenaries  of  their  deaths  are  al- 
ftoiDy,  the  ttMem  of  the  <waterj  of  lifi^]  a  cele-  ways  kept  by  their  deaths  with  great  folcmnity. 
bntedbook  of  the  Brachmansy  wherein  the  Indi-  The  king  invokes  the  foul  of  bis  father  and  mo- 
rn phflofopby  and  religion  are  contained.    It  is  ther,  to  make  trade  flourifh,  and  the  chace  fuc'* 
Med  into  50  to^/,  or  difconrfes,  each  of  which  ceed  I 

eorftiof  ten  chapters.    It  has  been  tranilaied  (4*)  Ancesto(is»  worship  of>  among  thb 

finna  the  original  Indian,  into  Arabic,  under  the  chinesf.    The  Chinefe  feem  to  havediftinguifh- 

tidrof  M^rat  ml  Miumif  i.  e.  the  marrow  of  in-  ed  thcmfelves  above  all  other  nations,  in  the  ve- 

te^cBce. ncratiun  they  bear  their  anceftors.    By  the  laws 

AKKATUMt  in  botany.    See.  Aphyllon^  of  Confiicins,  part  of  the  duty,  which  children 

ft  is  iMb  named  by  linnaeus  lathrjea,  &c.  owe  their  parents,  conlifts  in  woHhipping  them 

'ANBURY.  «./.  See  Am  BURY.  when  dead.    This  fervice,  which  makes  a  confi- 

ANCA,  or  Ancus,  in  middle  age  writers,  the  derable  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  is  iaid 

thifh  or  fn'nd  leg.  to  have  been  inftituted  by  the  emperor  Kun,  the 

InCARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  6fth  in  order,  from  the  foundation  of  that  anci- 

(MdoBs,  and  marq.  of  Ancona,  fltuated  5  miles  ent  empire.    The  Chineib  have  both  a  folemn  and 

N.of  Aicoli,  and  8a  NE.  of  Rome.    Lon.  13. 29.  ordinary  woHhip,  which  they  pay  their  anceftors. 

L  Lit  4».  48.  N.  The  former  is  held  regularly  twice  a-year,  viz.  in 

ANCAST£R»  [Sax.  from  oir,  and  ceajter^  a  Q>ring  and  autumn,  with  much  pomp.  One,  who 

cjftle,]  a  town  in  Lincoln  (hire,  under  a  hill,  8  was  prefent  at  it,  gives  the  following  account  of 

oiJesmxD  Grantfaamy  and  15  South  of  Lincohu  the  ceremonies  on  that  occaflon:  The  facrifices 

Wblethe  Romans  ruled  in  South  Britain,  it  was  were  made  in  a  chapel,   well  adorned,   where 

uled  Cro€9ocalanai  and  was  fituated  on  the  Ro-  there  were  fix  altars,  fiimiflied  with  cenlers,  ta- 

tMB  highway.    In  thofe  days  it  was  very  popn-  pers,  and  flowers.    There  were  3  minifters,  and 

kei,  and  it  ftilt  abmmds  with  remnants  of  anti-  behind  them,  3  young  acolites.     The  3  former 

qvty.    There  are  large  ftone  quarries  in    its  went,  with  a  prtnound  filence  and  frequent  ge- 

acffhboarhood,  and  the  rocks  lie  very  near  the  nuflexions,  towards  the  five  altars,  pouring  out 

fiiraoc.    Lon.  30.  o.  W.  Lat.  51.  .^o. N.  wine;  afterwards,  they  drew  near  to  the  fixth, 

ANCASTLE,  a  fmall  town  in  Oxfordlhlre,  on  and,  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  hatf 

tV  borders  of  Berkihire.  bowed  down,  they  faid  their  prayers,  with  a  low 

*1NCENIS,  a  town  of  France,  feated  on  the  voice.    The  minifters  then  went  to  the  altar;  the 

totrt,  io  the  department  of  Lower  Loire,  %$  miles  officiating  prieft  took  up  a  veffel  full  of  wme, 

iofNantz.  Lon.  i.  9.  W.  Lat.  47*  10.  N.  and  drank;  then  lifted  up  the  head  of  a  deer  or 

( I.) ♦  ANCESTOR. ji./.[/wfr^or,Lat.fl«r^ri',  goat;  after  which,  taking  fire  from  the  altar, 

^.]  Otte  firom  whom  a  perfon  defcends,  either  by  they  all  lighted  a  bit  of  paper :  and  the  minifter 

t^  ftther  or  the  mother.    It  is  diftinguifhed  by  of  the  ceremonies  turning  towards  the  people, 

ffia^ :  which  is  not,  like  anctfter^  a  natural  faid  with  a  high  voice,  that  he  gave  them  thanks 

^  dnl  denomination.    An  hereditary  monarch  in  the  name  of  their  anceftors,  for  having  fo  well 

focceedi  to  hts  anceJUn  :  an  eledive,  to  bis  pre^  honoured  them ;  and,  in  recompence,  he  promi* 

^tafsrsj^  fed  them,  on  their  part,  a  plentiful  harveft,  a 

OUcttre!  why,  pr'ythee  what  am  I?  I  know  fruitful  iflue,   good  health,  and  long   life,  and 

%  &ther,  grandfire,  and  great  grandfire  too :  all  thofe  advantages  that  are  moft   pleafing  ta 

(farther  I  derive  my  pedigree,  men.    The  Chinefe  give  their  anceftors  another 

Icn  but  guefs  beyond  the  fourth  degree.  Ampler  and  more    private    worfhip.     To  this 

TV  reft  of  my  forgotten  aifcr^or/,  end,  they  have,  in  their  houfes,  a  niche  or  hol- 

Woc  fons  of  earth  like  him,  or  fons  of  whores,  low  place,  where  they  put  the  names  of  their 

Dryden*  deceafed  fathers,  and  make  prayers  and  offer- 

(l>)Aiicestors,  ANCiCKT  HmfOURs  PAID  TO.  tngs  ofperfumes  and  fpices  to  them  at  certain 

M  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their  anceftors.  times,  with  bowing,  &c.    They  do  the  like  at 

^  »JS  pTDperly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  fore-  their  tombs.     The  Jews,   fettled  in  China,  are 

^>iWi,  that  the  Ronuns  worihipped  under  the  faid  to  worlhip  their  anceftors,  like  the  heathens, 

dxominations  of  lares^  U^ures^    and  houfehold  and  with  the  lame  ceremonies,  except,  that  they 

M.   Hence  the  ancient  tombs  were  a  kind  of  offer  not  fwines  flefh.  Near  tlieir  fynagogues  they 

tromles,  or  rather  ahars,  wherein  oblations  were  have  a  hall,  or  court  of  anceftors,  wherein  are 

■B*fcliT  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed.  niches  for  Abraham,  Ifaac,  Ace.    The  Jefuits  al- 

viO  AxcESTORs,  MODERN  HONOURS  PAID  TO.  fo  Conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  gene- 

^Rtffiaos  have  ftill  their  anniverfary  fcafts,  in  ral,  to  conform  to  this,  and  many  other  fuperfti- 

*«Mty  of  their  anceftors,  which  they  call  rodu  tious  cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe.    Thcr«  is  one  pc- 

^Ayt  q»  d.  k'msfMs  fabbatb^  wherein  they  culiarity  of  another  kind,  wherein  the  Chinefe 

**«  iMnal  viiits  to  the  dead  in  their  graves,  and  ihow  their  regard  for  their  anceftors ;  in  propor* 

g^y  them  provifions,  eatables,  and  prefents,  of  tion  as  any  of  their  defcendants  are  preferred  ta 

"^^w  Qlbdr  kmds.    The^  interrogate  them,  with  a  higher  degree  or  dignity,  their  dead  anceftors 

are 
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arc,  at   the  fame   time  preferred  and  ennobled  (i.)*  ANCHOR.  »./.U«f^rtf,Lat  i.  A  heavy 

with  them.    The  kings,  Ven-Van,  Vcu-Van,  and  iron,  compofed  of  a  long  ihank,  having  a  ring  at 

Cheu-Cum,    who   wfere   defcended  from    vaffal  one  end  to  which  the  cable  is  fattened  and  at  the 

kings,  when  they  mounted  the  imperial  throney  other,  branching  out  ifito  two  arms  or  fioob, 

railed    their    anceftors,    from   the    vailal   ftate,  tending  upwards,  with  barbs  mr  edges  on  ead 

"wherein  they  had  lived,  to  the  dignity  of  empe-  fide.    Its  ufe  is  to  hold  the  (hip,  by  being  fixed 

rors ;  fo  that  the  fame  honours  were,  for  the  fu-  to  the  ground. — 

ture,  rendered  them,  as  if  they  1)ad  been  empe-  He  faid,  and  wept;  then  fpread  his  &iU  be- 

rors  of  China.    The  fame  example  was  followed  fore                                                  (Ihore: 

by  fubfequent  kings,  and  now  obtains  among  the  The  w'mds,  and  reached  at  length  the  Cuouft 

grandees  and  literati :  all  now  worfhip  their  an-  Their  arubors  dropt,  his  crew  the  vefiels  moor, 

ccflors.  according  to  the  rank  which  they  them-  Drjdn. 

felves  hold  \\\  the  world.    If  the  fon  be  a  manda-  a.  It  is  ufed,  by  a  metaphor,  for  any  thing  which 

rin,  and  the  father  only  a  dodlor,  the  latter  is  confersftability  orfecurity. — Which  hope  we  ha?*; 

buried  as  a  do^flor,  but  (acrificed  to  as  a  manda-  as  an  anchor  of  the  foul,  both  furt  and  lUdsaA, 

riiv    The  like  holds  in  degradations,  where  the  and  which  entcreth  into  that  within  the  teil.  Htk, 

condition  of  the  fathers  is  that  of  their  fons.  3.  The  forms  of  fpeech  in  which  it  is  mod,  com- 

•  ANCESTREL.  a<i^*.  \fLxaai  afuefior.'\  Claimed  monly  ufed,  are,  to  cafl  anchor ^  to  lye  orruUat 
from  anceftors;  relatmg  to  anceftors:  a  term  of  anchor. — The  Turkifli  general,  perceiving  that 
law.— Limitation  in  actions  aneeftreU  was  and-  *the  Rhodians  would  not  be  drawn  forth  to  hall> 
ently  fo  here  in  England.    HaU.  at  fea,  withdrew  his  fleet,  when  caftimg  ancbort  a&d 

•  ANCESTRY.  «.  /.  [from  ance/ior.'^  1.  Line-  landing  his  rnen,  he  burnt  the  com.  KnoUet, 
age;  a  feries  of  anceftors^  or  progenitors;  the  (1.)  *  Anchor.  »./.  ShaAc/pcare  fetms  to  have 
peifons  who  compofe  the  lineage. — A  tenacious  ufed  this  word  for  anchoret^  or  an  abftemioui  it- 
adherence  to  the  rights  and  liberties  tranfmit-  clufe  perfon.— 

ted  from  a  wife  and  virtuous  ancefirj^  public  fpi-  l*o  defperation  turn  my  truft  and  hope  I 

rit,  and  a  lore  of  one's  country,  are  the  fup-  An  anchor* s  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope. 

port  and   ornaments   of  government.    Addi/on.  Shakc^^rt, 

a.  The  honour  of  defcent;  birth. — Title  and  an*  (3.)  Anchohs,  ancunt,  accounts  of.  The 

cefirv  render  a  good  man  more  illuftrious,  but  moil  ancient  anchors  arc  faid  to  have  been  of 

an  ill  one  more  contemptible.    Addtfon,  ftone ;  and  fometimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great, 

•  ANCKENTRY.  «. /.  [from  ancient f  and  quantity  of  lead  was  ufually  fixed.  In  f#mc  place*, 
therefore  properly  to  be  wnttenfl»<rttw//f.lAntiqui-  baikeufull  of  ftones,  and  iacks  filled  with  land: 
ty  of  a  funily;  ancient  dignity :  appearance  or  proof  were  employed  for  the  fame  ufe.  *  All  thefe  w«n: 
of  antiquity. — ^Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  let  down  by  cords  into  the  fea,  and  by  their  Wv^ipbt 
a  Scotch  jig,  a  meafureand  a  cinoue  pace;  the  ift  ftayed  the  courf^  of  the  Ihip.  Afterwards  they 
fuit  is  hot  and  hafty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  were  compofed  of  iron,  and  fumilhed  with  tcttn 
lantaftica];theweddingmannerlymodeft,asamea-  which,  benig  fa^lened  to  the  bottom  of  the  ^ 
fure  fiill  of  ftate  and  ancbentrj\  and  then  comes  preferved  the  velfel  immoveable;  whence •U'^aDd 
repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into  the  deutes  are  frequently  taken  for  anchors,  in  the 
cinque  pace  f^fter  and  fafter,  till  he  finks  into  his  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  firft  there  was  only 
grave,    Shakef^eare.  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called^t«f«'«*s 

ANCHILOPS,  [«y«irXi»,  contraaioMf  and  Hp,  eyt\\  but  in  a  fhort  time  the  fecond  was  added  by  £^ 

in  medicine,  denotes  an  abfcefs,  or  colledion  of  palamus,.  or  Anacbarfis,  the  Scythian  phil»jfi> 

matter,  between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  pher.    The  anchors  with  two  teeth  were  callaf 

the  nofe.    If  fuffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  un-  •ftpA»km^  or  o^in^*'.;  and  frtKn   ancient  momi 

ikilfrilly  managed,  it  degenerates,  the  ftagnating  ments  appear  to  have  been  OHich  the  (amc  wir* 

humours  corrupt,  and  an  ulcer  is  produced. —  thofe  ufed  in  our  days,  only  the  tranfverfe  piec 

When  the  tumor  is  broke,  and  the  fears  flow  ia-  of  wood  upon  their  handles  (the  Rock)  is  waniii 

voluntarily,  whilft  the  os  lacrymale  is  not  carious,  in  all  of  them.    Every  (hip  had  feveral  anchort 

it  is  an  itgjrlops  ;  but  when  the  ulcer  is  of  a  long  one  of  which,  furpafliug  ail  the  reft  in  bigncfs"" 

ftanding,  deep»  fetid,  and  the  os  lacramyle  be-  ftrength,  was  peculi.»rly  termed  n^  or /acra^ 

comes  carious,  it  is  a  fiftula.    The  cure  is  by  re-  was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  danger ;  wh 

ftri^ion  and  excifion,  tying  it  at  the  root  on  the  facram  anchoram  folitere^  is  proverbially  appli«J 

glandula  lacrymalis,  and  when  r&idy,  cutting  it  to  fuch  as  are  forced  to  their  laft  refuge, 

off.    See  Surgery,  Index.  (4.)  Anchors,  description    of    koD«» 

ANCHIROMACHUS,  in  middle  age  writers,  The  anchors  now  made  are  contrived  fo  ai ' 

denotes  a  kind  of  veflel,  which  on  account  of  its  fink  into  the  ground  as  fodn  as  they  reach  it, 

nimble  (ailing,  was  ufed  for  the  conveyance  of  to  hold  a  great  ftrain  before  Ihcy  can  be  loc ' 

anchors,  and  other  neceflary  uteafils  of  mips.    It  or  difiodged  from  their  ftation.    They  are 

is  alfb  written  antyromagutf  angromagaUf  aaquiro*  pofed  of  a  (hank,  a  ftock,  a  ring,  and  two 

magusi  stndanguiromagtu.  with  their  flooks.     The  ftock  which  »_* 

ANCHISES,    in  fabulous  hiftory,    a  Tri>jan  piece  of  timber  fixed  acrofs  the  (hank,  fcrfts 

prince,  the  fon  of  Capys,  aad  defcended  from  guide  the  flooks  in  a  diredion  perpendiciilv 

Dardanus.    Venus  made  love  to  him  in  the  form  Uie  furface  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  oflc  <rf  t^ 

of  a  beautiful  nymph ;  and  bore  to  him  ^ncas,  finks  into  it  by  its  o^vn  weight  as  (boa  *»JV*'*I3 

the  hero  of  Virijirs  JEneid,  aiui  lb  ftiil  prtlerved  fteadily  in  that  pofiooD  bf 

•  t* 
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Iht  ftock,  which,  together  with  the  fhank,  lies  turns,  and  the  point  of  the  flook  rifes  np^iidij 

fiit  00  the  bottonu    In  this  fituatton  it  muft  ne-  the  anchor  is  good.     In  England,  France,  an^ 

ceifuiij  fuftain  a  great  effort   before  it  can   be  Holland,  anchors  are  made  of  forced  iron :  but 

iln^ged  (hreiigh  the  earth  horieontaily.    Indeed  in  Spain  they  are  fometimes  made  of  copper,  ana 

tiiis  ao  only  be  efTefted  by  the  violence  of  the  likewife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South  Sea.    Tra» 

wiodortide,  or  both  of  them,  fometimes  increafed  vellers  tell  us  of  people  in  the  Indies  t^tio  makd 

br  the  turbulence  of  the  fca,  and  ading  upon  the  ufe  of  wooden  anchors  in  tjieir  navigation. — The 

'hip  A)  ts  to  ftretch  the  cable  to  its  utmoft  tenlion,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  lieu  of  an^ 

vhtch accordingly  may  diflodge  the  anchor  irom  chors,  ufe  huge  round  (tones;  and,  in  other  pla« 

bbed,  efpeciaUy  if  the  ground  be  foft  and  oozy,  ces,  their  anchors  are  a  kindof  machines  of  wood^ 

or  rocky.    When  the  anchor  is  thus  difplaced,  it  loaden  with  flones.    Sometimes  bags  of  fahd  have 

II  laid  io  the  fea-phnfe,  to  conu  homt.    That  the  been  made  ufe  of,  but  thefe  chieHy  obtained  iii 

fewe  of  this  ufeful   inArument   may  be  more  rocky  places,  where  anchors  liroUld  not  take  holdi 

cnrty  onderftood,  a  reprcfentation  of  it  is  given        (6.)  Anchors,    proportions  of*     For  tb^ 

i^iphte  V.  N^  f.  It  con/ifts  of  a  long  mafly  beam  the  proportions  of  anchors,  according  to  Man- 

ofiros  ereded  perpendicularly,  ^,  at  the  lower  waring,the  !hank(liould  be  thtice  the  length  of  O'le 

od  of  which  an:  two  arms,  de,  of  equal  thick-  of  the  flooks,  and  half  the  length  of  the  beain. 

tei  with  the  beam  (ufually  called  they^/ti,)  only  According  to  Aubin,   the  length  of  the  anchor 

tint  they  taper  towards  the  points,  which  are  e-  ihould  be  four  tenths  of  the  greateft  breadth  or 

li-Qted  above  the  horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  of  30  thefhip;  fo  that  the  (hank,  e.gr,  of  an  anchoV 

<ltjTws,  or  inclin-jd  at  the  0iank  at  an  angle  of  6o  in  a  vefl'el  30  feet  wide,   is  to  be  ii^  feet  lohg« 

^^ptei ;  on  the  upper  part  of  each  arm  (in  this  po*  When  the  fliank  i%  for  inftance,  8  feet  long,  tbef 

Suob)  is  a  flook  or  thick  plate  of  iron,  g  b,  com-  tw<j  arms  are  to  be  7  feet  long^  meafuring  thfcnt 

noolyftuped  like  an  ifofctfles  triangle,  whofe  bafc  according  to  their  curvity.    As  to  the  degree  vf 

feiches  inward  to  the  middle  of  the  arm.   On  the  curvity  given  the  arm,  there  is  no  rule  for  it  ^ 

<ipVT  end  of  the  (hank  is  fixed  the  ftock  tranf-  the  workmen  are  there  left  to  their  own  discretion* 

*atiy  with  the  Rooks ;  the  ftock  is  a  long  beam  The  latter  writer  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  ^ 

ffoak,/,  in  two  parts,  ftrongly  bolted  and  hoop-  large  heavy  veflel  is  fmaller,  in  proportion^  tha^ 

ftitojrther  with  iron  ring's.  8'^t»  alfo  N°  1.  Clgfe  that  of  a  lefler  and  lighter  one.    The  reafon  hit 

-S^t::  the  flock  is  the  ring  a,  to  which  the  cable  gives  is,  that  though  the  fea  employs  an  equal 

ti  faaened,  or  bent :  the  ring  is  curioufly  covered  force  againft  a  fmall  veflel  as  againft  a  great  one^ 

*Tth  a  number  of  pieces  of  (hort  rope,  which  are  fuppoOng  the  extent  of  wood  upon  which  the  wa- 

t»ifted  about  it  fo  as  to  form  a  very  thick  texture  ter  adls  to  be  equal  in  both,  yet  the  littje  veflel^ 

•jfcofcring  call^  the  puddenings  and  ufcd  to  pre-  by  reafuii  of  its  fuperior  ligbtnefs,  docs  not  mak^ 

fire  the  cable  from  being  fretted  or  chafed  by  fo  much   refiftance  as  the   greater;   the  di»fc(3: 

^  ifoa.    Every  Ihip,  has  or  ought  to  have,  3  whereof  muft  be  fupplied  .by  the  weight  of  thief 

P^cipal  anchors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  thtf  anchor.     From  thefe,  arid  Other  hydroftatic  pr;n^ 

^^^  maUrrfe-ancbrey  (which  is  the  atichora/a^  ciples^   the  following  table  has   been    formed  i 

''•of  the  accients)|  the  boft  how^r, /rcond ancrr }  wherein,  is  (hown,  by  means  of  the  ihip's  brc.^cJta 

adfiouil  bower,  ancre  d'iiffbttrcbff  fo  called  from  within,  how  many  feet  the  beam  or  (hank  ought 

^r  ufual  fUuation  on  the  Ihip's  bows.    There  to  be  long,  giving  it  for  tenths  or  two  fifths  of 

*yfhefide« fmaller  anchors,  for  removing  a  ihJp  the  fliip'^  breadth  within:  by  which  proportiorf 

*^^  place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river,  where  might  be  regulated  the  length  of  the  other  pait$ 

tide  nuy  not  be  room  or  wind  fo^  (ailing ;  thefe  of  the  anchor^    In  this  table  is  reprefented  likc- 

'^c  the  ftrram^anchor,  anere  de  loue ;  the  kedge  wife  the  weight  ao  anchor  ought  to  be  foj^  a  fhip^ 

>ni  grappling,  graf'm :    this  Lift,   howeter,    is  from  eight  feet  broad  to  4$$  increafing  by  oixf 

t^«rfy  defigned  for  boats.  foot's  breadth  ;  fuppofing  that  all  anchors  are  fi^. 

J.  AscHoRs,    METHOD  OF   MAKING.     The  milar,  or  that  their  weights  are  aS  the  ciibetr  i^ 

fiodacli  of  the  anchor  is  a  point  of  great  impor*  the  lengths  of  the  (hanks. 

^^•«.    Great  care  is  therefoi-e  to  be  taken,  that 


l^metal  it  is  made  of  be  neither  t<K>  foft  nor  too 
Tr«!e;  the  latter  rendering  h  linbJr  to  break  and 
j/^onncT  to  ftraiten.  The  (hank,  arms,  and 
^^^  are  firft  forged  feparatcly ;  then  the  hole 
•»  sude  at  one  end  of  the  (hank  (br  the  ring, 
"*^  aUb  being  prcvioudy  forged,  is  put  into 
^'f  hole  of  the  (bank,  and  the  two  ends  (hut  to- 
P^.  After  which  the  arms  ye  (hot  to  the 
riak,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  is 
*™«L  Proof  is  made  of  anchors,  by  raifing 
^  to  a  great  height,  and  then  Icttmg  them  fall 
*?>«  on  a  ^Hd  of  iron  block  placed  atro(s  for 
j^  pwpofc.  To  try  whether  the  flooks  will  ttim 
I**  ^^  bottom  and  take  hold  of  the  ground,  they 
''j*^  ^  a»chor  on  an  even  furface,  with  the  end 
jifQjeof  the  Books,  and  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
-^  reding  on  the  furface;  \n  cait;  Ihe  ^n^hor 
YouILKrtJ. 
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fliip  or  boat.  2.  The  ft  roam  anchor,  Ii  a  fiiull 
anchor  faftened  to  a  Hream  cable,  wherewith  l^ 
ride  in  rivers,  and  gentle  ftreams,  and  to  ftop  i 
tide  with  in  fair  weather.  ;|.  The  Iheet  anchor 
is  the  bi<gc(l  and  ftrongeft,  being  that  whicn  lU 
feamen  call  their  laft  hope  ;  ne^er  to  be  ufed  boi 
in  great  extremity.  This  is  what  the  Ro«wn> 
called  anrhora  facta  ;  the  Dutch  pki^t  anktr^  and 
Jlop  anker ;  the  French  mmtfejje  ancrt^  or  gran^- 
ar.cre. 

(8.)  Anchors,  in  architeOune,  are  a  fort  bf 
carving,  fomewhat  R'itmbling  anchors.  They 
arc  commonly  placed  as  part  of  the  earichnwni* 
of  the  boultinn  of  capitals  of  the  Tufcan>  Dotki 
and  Ionic  orders^,  and'alfoof  the  boultins  (^  bttl> 
mouldings  of  the  Doric,.  Ionic,  and  Con::thLU 
cornices,  anchors  and  eggs  being  carved  alttr- 
nately  through  the  whole  building. 

(9.)  Anchors,  in*  hjifraldry,  are  emWcms  <f 
hope,  and  are  taken  for  fuch  ioa  Ipiritual  a«  wta 
as  a  temporal  fenlb. 

Anchor,  to  clear  the,  fignifies  the  g«tti.T3 
the  cable  off  the  flook.  Generilly  alio,  wht*n 
they  let  fall  the  anchor,  they  ufe  this  term,  ta 
fee  that  i>eitherXhe  buoy-rope,  i^or  any  other  roprt, 
hang  about  it. 

Anchor,  to  dra^thk,  w  when  theancbx 
M.  Bouguer,  in  his  Tmite  de  Nan^re^  dlre<5l's  to  gives  %vay,  or  lofes  its  hold  in  the  ground  bytix" 
take  the  length  of  the  ftiank  in  inches,  and  to  di-  force  of  the  wind  or  lea,  and  the  veiiel  driu^* 
vide  the  cube  of  it  by  1 160  for  the  wieght.    The    from  the  place. 

reaTon  is  obvious;  btoauf*;  the  quotient  of  the  Anchor,  to  prop  the,  or  cast,  impcm 
cube  of  201  inches,  which  is  the  length  of  an  an-  the  letting  it  do^ii  into  the  fea.  In  fome  caft^il 
chor  wei/Sing  7000  lb.  divided  by  the  weight,  is  i«  neceflary  to  drop  two  anchors  oppofite  to  c-icb 
ii6q;  and  thei-efore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  this  other,  one  of  tJiem  to  keep  the  ftiip  firm  agaiii^ 
will  be  a  common^divifor  for  the  cube  of  any  the  tide,  or  flow,  the  other  againll  the  ebb. 
length,  and  a  linglc  operation  will  fuffice.  The  Anchor,  to  fish  the,  to  draw  up  the  BooU 
fanie  author  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  the  upon  t^e  ihip's  fide  after  it  is  catted.  Sec  ilwi'- 
ieveral  parts  of  an  anchor.    The  two  arms  gene-    tides  Davit  and  Fish. 

rally  form  the  arch  of  a  circle,  whole  cntre  is^  Anchor,  to  ride  at,  in  the  fea  languajT% 
three  eighths  of  the  (hank  from  the  vertex,  op  the  ftate  of  a  velFel  moored  and  fixed  by  her  ap- 
point where  it  is  fixed  to  the  ihank ;  and  each  chors  at  fome  proper  ftation.  •\V'here  a  gre* 
arm  is  equal  to  the  lame  len^-th,  or  the  raidus  ;,fo  niunbcr  of  velfels  aw  moored  in  the  lame  port* 
that  the  two  arms  together  make  an  arch  of  120  care  is  to  be  taken  by  the  pilots,  or  ihofc  wb» 
degrees:  the  flooks  are  half  the  length  of  th«  have  the  command,  that  each  (hip  be  at  a  d« 
arms,  and  their  breadth  two  tilths  of  the  did  diftance  from  the  reft,  to  prevent  their  runoi^J 
length.  With  refpetft  to  the  thicknefs,  the  cir-  foul  of  each  other;  alfo  that  they  be  neither  tfl« 
cumferencc  at  the  throat,  or  vert' x  of  the  ihank,  near  nor  too  tar  from  land.  The  proper  ^acft 
is  generally  made  about  the  fifth  pirt  of  its  betwixt  velFcls  is,  from  two  or  three  cabk'^ 
length,   and  the  fmall  end  two  thirds  of   the    length. 

throat ;  the  fm^ll  end  of  the  arms  of  the  flooks.  Anchor,  to  shoe  the,  denotes  putting  boards 
three  fourths  of  the  circumference  of  the  fliankat  oji  the  flooks,  in  the  form  of  floeks  thcmiy^ 
the  throat.  Thefe  dimenfions  Ihould  be  bigger,  to  m-Jce  it  broader  than  before,  ufed  when  tl»<f 
when  the  iron  is  of  a  bad  quality,  efpccially  if  cait  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  b  id  ground  to  pme^ 
iron  is  ufcd  inftead  of  forged  iron.  the  Ihlp  from  driving.     In  fome  cafes  tl»ey  lu* 

(7,)  Anchors  various  kinds  of.  There  to  tallow  the  anchor,  where  the  ground  is  to» 
are  3  kinds  of  anchors  commonly  ufed ;  the  ktiU  fo;t.  The  advantage  of  this  feems  to  be,  thattfcl 
^er,  the  grapnrlf  said  Xhcjiream  at  cbor.  The  d if-  tallow  finks  deeper  into  the  ooxe,  and  thus  tfci 
tin^^ions  of  anchors  are  taken  from  their  ufe,  and  anchor  finds  harder  ground  at  the  boCtoOt  t^ 
tlie  proportion  they  bcai  in  tne  ilip,  where  tSey     fix  in. 

are  employed  ;  for  that  which  in  one  ihip  would  Anchor,  to  steer  the' ship'  to  hUi  • 
he  Cfjl!«d  but  a  hJ/er,  or  JkfJge  anchor^  in  a  leC-  to  liecr  Llie  fliip's  head  touardi  the  pljce  wfc* 
ff-r  woiil.l  i>e  a  Jbfet  anchor*  i.  The  ked^e  an-  the  ancn-r  h,'a  wh'jn  they  aa*  heaving  the  c«» 
c  ior  is  the  fmallcft,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  light-  into  toe  fliip  ;  that  the  cable  nay  tberrj**  e^ 
u  fs,  is  firft  to  ftop  the  ihi;j  in  kMgng  a  river,  the  haulc  w-tn  lefs  ref^^tant.*,  and  th-'  fiup  ■• 
This  is  what  the  Dutch  Uilors  call  <wfrp  ancvor^  vance  towai  Js  tne  anci.or  w  ith  jr^at  u-.«ril>. 
the  French  arure  a  touer.  It  ought  to  weigh  450  Anchor,  to  w^igh,  imports  the  »d  J*  ^J^ 
pounds.    The  grapnel  is  an  anchor  for  a  (mall    drawing,  or  recovering  the  anchor  into  tt-  *^^ 
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i!i  order  for  (ailing.     The  anchor  is  ordinarily    The  mak^r  or  forger  of  anchors — Smithing  com- 

«uj.'*3«!,  or  recovered  by  means  of  a  capftan  or    prehends  all  tradis,  which  ufe  either  forge  or  filCf 

uiiidlifs.  from  the  a9ic hot' fmitb  to  the  watchnnaker ;  they 

•  ToAkchor,  v.  <?.    I.  To  place  at  anchor ;    all  working  by  the  fanrie  rules,  though  not  with 

K,  h" /wrj^i-i  his  fliip.     a.  To  fix  on. —  equal  exadnefs,    and   all    ufing  the  feme  toolSy 

Mv tongue  (hould  to  my  ears  not  name  my    though  of  fev«*ral  fixes.  Moxon, 

boyt,  *  A N C H C) V  Y.  «. /.  [from  anchon^Oy  Span,  or  an» 

TO  that/my  naiJs  were  anchor  d  in  thine  eyes,    c^'tot^  Ital.  of  the  fame  fignifi  cation.]     A  little  fea 

Shakfff't'ire^    fifh,  much  ufcd  by  way  of  fauce,  or  feafoning, 

!i.)'ANCHORAGE.  n./.  [from/j;7f/?or.|  i.Thc    Scaligcr  defv:ribt*R  the  onchon^y  as  of  the  herring 

i<i'J  Ok  the  anchor.— Let  me  refolve    whether    kind,  about  the  length  of  a  finger,  having  a  point- 

•itr.'  be  ind^*d  fuch  efficacy  in  nurture  and  firft    ed  fnout,  a  wide  mouth,  no  teeth,  hut  gums  as 

prado^on-;  for  if  that  fuppofal  Ihould  fail  us,  all    rough  as  a  faw.     Others  make  it  a  fort  of  fardine, 

our  ahcbortitre   were  loofe,    and  we  ihould  but    or  pilchard  :  but  others,  with  better  reafon,  hold 

windtTJn  a  wild  fea.  H'otton.    a.  The  fet  of  an-    it  a  peculiar  fpecies,  very  different  from   either. 

•cnors  belonging  to  a  fhip. —  .  The  filhing  is  chiefly  in  the  night  time;  when  a 

The  bavk  that  hath  difcharged  her  freight,        light  being  put  on  the  ftem  of  their  little  fifhing 

^^etums  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay,  -veflels,  the  uncbo'vifs  flock  round  and  are  caught 

From  whence  at  firft  fhe  wcighM  her /z/2f^«r/7^<'.    in   nets.   5/iTrtrf.— We  invent  ntrw  fauces   and 

Sbn}tfp,    pickles,  which   refemble  the  animal  fennent  in 

1.  The  duty  paid  for  liberty  of  anchoring  in  a    tafte  and  virtue,  as  the  falfo-acid  gravies  of  meat; 

port.  the  fait  .pickles  of  fifli,  atutjoiuej,  oyftc^rs.  Floyer. 

'i.^NCHORAcr  alfo  fignifies  ground  fit  to  hold        Anchovy,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  Englifli  name 

I  fmys  anchor,  fo  that  flie  may  ride  fafely.    The    of  the  clupea  encraficoli^s.    See  Clvpea. 

M  ground  for  a  fhip  to  anchor  in  18  ft  iff  clay,  or        Anchovy  pear.    See  Grias. 

ran! (and;  and  the  befl  riding  at  anchor  is  when        ANCHUSA*  Alcanet  or  Bugloss:    A  ge- 

1  'ii'P  ii  land-locked^  and  oat  of  the  tide.    See    nus  of  the  monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  pen- 

Avc«o»  CROUNO.  tandria  clafa  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  me- 

•  ANCHORED,  parthnpial  adj\  Ifroi?i  To  ap-    thod  ranking  under  the  4rfl  order,  Afperifoliac, 

f^v.]    Held  by  the  anchor. —  The  calyx  is  a  quinquepartite  pcriart'»'Ium,  ob- 

like  a  well-twifted  cable  holding  faft  long  and  perfWtent:    The  coroha  is  monopeta- 

The flffr^^?r V  TefTcl  in  the  loude^  blaft.  fFallfr,    lous  and  funnel-Duped,   the  throat  clofetV  with 

ANCHORESS,  a  nun.  SaiUy.  Scales:  The  ftaminacoofiflof  five  Ihortfilan.f-nts; 

•ANCHORET.   >  ». /.  [contra<fled  from  a-    the  antherae  oblong  and  covered :    The  p:--.  urn 

•ANCHORITE.  3  fuvboretf  «»«;^«^']>!u]      A    has  4  germina,  a  filiform  ftylus,  and  obi*  i*.  ftig- 

«dufe ;  a  hermit ;  one  th^  retires  to  the  more    -ma :  There  is  no  pericarpium,  the  calyx  contain- 

ifmr  dnties  of  religion, — His  poetry  indeed  he    itig  the  feeds  in  its  bofbm :  The  feeds  ar?  4  ob- 

*vxk  aiong  with  bim ;    but  he  inade  that  an  <7«-    long,  gibbous,  and  engraven  at  the  bafe.    There 

<i*iriu  as  wcll  as  himfelf.  5]^r/?//.— You  defcribe    are  8  (j^ecies,  all  of  which  nuay  be  propagated  by 

'f^wdl  your  hermetical  ftate^f  life,  that  none  of   -feeds.    They  Ihould  be  fown,  either  in  fpring  or 

^ inckfit  afubori/ej  could  go  beyond  you,  for    autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth;  and 

J  cat  to  a  rock,  jyrith  a  fine  fpring,  or  any  of  the    when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough  to^>e  rerngvedy 

iccnmnwdations  that  bcfet  a  Solitary  life.  Pope.        they  raufl  be  planted  on  beds  ^  two  feet  diftance 

ANCHOR  GROUND,  is  a  bottom  which  i«nei-    from  one  another,  and  watered,  if  the  feafon  re- 

»Vt  too  deep,  too  fhallow,  nor  rocky;  as  in  the    tjuiresit,  till  they  have  taken  root;  after  which 

^  the  cable  bean  too  nearly  peipendicular,  and    they  will  require  no  other  care  tlian  to  keep  them 

<*  liiavby  apt   to  jerk  -the  slnchor  out  of  the    free  from  weeds. 

rvsnd ;  in  the  fecond,  the  Chip's  bottom  is  aat  i*  Anchusa  angustifoua,  or  perennial  wild 
'J  Alike  at  low  water,  or  when  the  <ea  runs  hign,  -borage,  grows  tp  the  heiglit  of  two  feet  when  cul- 
*^winch  fhc  is  expofed  to  the  danger  of  finking^  tivated  in  gardens ;  but  in  thofe  places  where  it 
«d  ifl  the  third,  the  anchor  is  liable  to  hook  the  grows  wild  is  feldom  more  tlvm  a  foot  and  an 
™en  and  pointed  ends  of  rocks,  and  tear  away  half  high.  The  leaves  of  this  fc*t  are  narrow ; 
*»  Books,  whilft  the  cable,  from  the  fame  caufe,  the -fpikes -of  flowers  corae  out  double,  and  have 
'*coQflamly  in  danger  of  being  cut  through  as  it  no  leaves  about  them  5  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
"-1*1  on  theii  ^ge*«  of  a  Ted  colour.     The  roots  will  continue  two 

*  AtcHoR-HOLD.  n./.  [from  anchor  and  JboU,]  yew  in  a  poor  foil. 
Tlie boW  or  faflnefs  of  the  anchor;  and,  figura-  «.  Anchusa  crettca,  or  warted  buglofs  of 
*^dy,  fixurity. — The  old  Englifh  could  exprcfs  Crete,  is  a  low  trailing  annual  plant,  whole  bran- 
"^  »ptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  ches  feldom  extend  more  ithaniix  inches.  The 
^VQ  tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any ;  at  for  flowers  are  (mail,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and 
'^^pk:  the  holy  ferviceof  C^d,  which  the  La-  are  colle^fted  into  fmall  bunches  at  the  extremity 
ll^  wlWd  nf/r;fi{»i,  becaiiie  it  knitted  the  minds  of  the  branches.  The  plants  pcrilh  foon  after 
!*• »« together,  and  moft  people  of  Europe  have    their  feeds  are  ripe. 

^^^'^^owcd  the  iaroe  frt>m  tfiem,  they  calM  mofl  3.  Anchusa  officinalis,  or  greater, garden 
*?nificantlv  ean-'faftnefs^  as  the  pne  and  only  af-  buglofs,  is  a  native  of  France  and  *A  the  warmer 
•yx*  and  faft  mif iPor-^<i/ of  our  fouPs  health,  parts  of  Europe,  and  thrives  well  cr.ongh  in  Bri- 
^^J**^«  tain ;  but  the  roots  feldom  contin\ie  longer  than 

^CMo&«6iU7ii.fr./.[from0ffri&oraQd/m//^.]    two-years  in  this  country,  unlefs  they  yrow  in 

V  \  rubbifhi 
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tubbHh,  or  out  of  an  old  wall,  where  they  will  to  the  cornea,  which  fcarce  ever  admits  of  acujfc 

jive  three  or  four  years.  They  are  to  be  divided  by  a  blunt  pointed  pair « 

4.  Amchusa  OKiENTALrStOreaftcmbuglofs,  it  fciffars,  and  it  muft  then  be  tried,  wbethcrthpT 
jk  native  of  the  Levant  5  but  lurdy  enough  to  bear  adhere  to  the  eye;  and  if  they  do,  they  mnit 
the  open  air  in  Britain,  if  it  has  a  dry  fondy  foil,  be  fepirated  with  gre^t  caution,  vith  a  blu:!, 
It  is  aperepnial  plant,  with  Ipng  trailing  branches  pointed  ifcalpel ;  for  there  is,  in  this  cair,  ^nr^i 
V^hich  lie  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  arc  yel-  danger  of  injuring  the  fight;  after  which,  ihr; 
jow,  and  about  the  file  of  the  cooimon  bugloff,  muft  be  kept  from  touching  one  another,  to  pr. 

^nd  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  thefe  on  the  (arae  vent  their  rc-uniting,    by  Unt  dipt  in  a  proptt 

plant*  great  part  of  the  year.  liniipent,  and  by  tnje^ions. 

5.  AMcf^usA  sEMi^ERViRSNS,    0^  cvcr-grcen  ANCHYLOPS.    Sec  Anchilofs. 
borage^    is  a  very  h;^rdy  perennial  plant,  with  ANCHYLOSIS.    See  Anctlosis. 

weak  trailing  branches.     It  grows  naturally  in  ANCI,  [in   Greek,  y«x««y»*.»i#,  ««r/i  r/-<iiwtiY*, 

fome  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.    The  flqweraare  from  y^tt^  a  ^foftl,  and  My»^,  an  ^Ihc^,]  an  c- 

{)lue,  and  come  out  between  the  leavcg  on  the  pithet  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  for  thofc,  wh«,  fcy 

pike,  like  the  lall.    They  appear  during  a  great  the  head  of  the  os  bumrri  Hipping  into  the  aU, 

part  of  the  year.  haye  an  atm  (horter  and  (mailer  than  it  ought  tt 

6.  Anchusa  TiNCTORtA,  or  true  alkanet,  be,  and  fcemingly  like  the  elboT\r  of  a  wcJ".; 
grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  is  equally  har-  whence  they  are  called  by  fome  muflelaulf  nbkj 
dy  with  the  qfticinalis,  ($  3.)  The  flowers  grow  fully  exprefies  the  Greek  words.  The  dil-jri'-^ 
in  long  fpikes,  coming  put  imbruatim^  like  the  that  gives  occation  for  the  name,  happens  eitt  .t 
tiles  of  a  houfe.  in  the  womb,  where  the  os  humeri  fufleiA  a  bxi- 

7.  Anchu^a  viRG^NiANA,  or  puccoon,  grows  tion,  from  too  much  moiftufe;  o^  in  tendc* 
naturally  in  the  woods  of  North  America  y  and  years,  by  means  of  an  abfcefs,  deeply  ifcata!  i- 
being  an  early  plant,  generally  flowers  before  the  bput  the  head  of  the  oj  humeri, 

|icw  leaves  coq;>e  oyt  o!^  the  trees ;  fo  that  in  fume  (i.)  •  ANCIENT,  adj.  [dfteien^  Fr.  ant'irr'^ 

woods  where  it  aUounds,  the  ground  feems  en-  Lat.]     i.  Old;  that  happened  long  fincc;  ot  o.J 

tirely  covered  with  its  yellow  flowers.      It  is  a  time  j  not  modem.     Jneimt  ami  oA/  are  di*r- 

pereiinial  plant,  which  fometimes  rifes  a  foot  high  gui^hed  ;  oi4  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  thir.^ 

in  good  grbund,  but  not  nboye  half  thai  height  itfelf,  as,  an  old  coat,  a  co^U  much  worn ;  2sA 

where  the  foil  is  poor.    The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  ancient^  to  time  in  general,  as,  an  anomt  drt^i* 

(pikes  upqn  fmooth  ftalks.  a  habit  ufcd  in  former  times.    But  this  is  not  *- 

8^  Anchusa  on  du  lata,    or  Portugal  bug-  ways  obfcrved  j  for  we  mention  9/4/  ntjhms\\>tx 

lofs,  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  to  the  height  though  old  be  fometimes  oppofed  to  modern^  e% 

§f  two  feeU  and  (ends  out  many  lateral  branches,  cieni  is  feldom  oppofed  to  nrnv^    but  when  b^i 

■'he  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  grow  means  mcdern.-'rfntirnt  tenure  is  that,  iriicrcty 

h)  an  imbricated  fpike.                                           «  all  the  manours  belonging  to  the  crows,  in  St  £^* 

(OOAnchuia,  usESQF  THE.  The flov^ers o/tlic  ward's  or  William  the  Conqueror's  day's,  diJ 

pfficinalis  have  obtained  the  name  of  ror^/a/ Bow-  holil.  The  number  and  names  of  which  nunotrs 

frs;  to  which  they  have  no  other  title,  than  ^hat  as  all  others  be!ot\gio^  to  comcnon  pcrfoo^  1* 

they  moderately  cool  and  foften,  withoi^t  offend-  ^aufed  to  be  written  m  a  book,  after  a  Imitf 

mg,  the  palate  or  ftomach  ;    and  thus,  in  wann  made  of  them,  now  regaining  in  the  exchrqur^ 

Jlimates,  or  in  hot  dileaies,  may  in  fome  mea-  and  (;z\\ed  Doomfday  Book ;  and  tach  as  by  ttut 

ore  rcfrelh  the  patient.    ^Tne  root  of  the  tindo-  book  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  crowu  « 

ria  is  likewife  ufed,  qot  as  poflefled  of  any  medi-  that  time,    are  (called  amiem  den\€(ne$^  C^vd* 

final  virtue,  but  on  account  of  its  imparting  an  a.  Old;  that  has  been  of  long  duration.-^Wilk 

elegant  red  colour  to  oily  fubflances;  fo  is  fre-  the  ancient  it  wifdom,  and  in  length  of  da^t  ifi- 

^oently  dire^ed  a^  a   colouring  ingredient  for  derftanding.    Joh-  xii.   11.    Thales  affirms*  tHtf 

tdntments,    plafters,    &c-    As  tlie  colour  is  con<f  God  comprehended  all  things,  ai)d  that  Cod  icai 

tned  tQ  the  cortical  part,  thefmalt  roots  are  ^o  be  of  all  things  the  moft  andrntf  becaufe  be  ticns 

preferred,  as  haying  proportionably  more  bark  bad  any  b^inning.    iOikigh. — 

than  the  larg^  ones.     The  alkanet  root  which  loduflry 

£row8  in  England  is  greatly  inferior  to  what  comes  Qavc  the  tall  amkni  foreft  to  his  axe.  ThomfvM^ 

from  abrpad.  3«  Pad ;  foimer.— 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARQN,    or  rather  Avcv-  1  fee  thy  fury :  if  I  longer  ftaiy,^ 

i.oblephAron,  [from  «vk>>^,  bent,  and  ^Xkf«^,  We  Ihall  begin  our  ancient  bickerutgR. 

the  eye-lid,]  ^  diftemper  of  the  eye-lids,  wherein  .                                       Sbak^ttrr* 

i hey  fometimes  cohere  to  each  other,  ahd  fome-  (i.)ANCiEitTDcM9SNe,TFNANTSia.  Inaddi* 

;imcs  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  itfelf.    This  is  eafi-  tion  to  Dr  Johnfon's  extrad  from  Cowel,  itii 

Vf  didinguirhable  from  the  flight  glcwing  up  of  proper  to  mention,  that  the  tenants  in  ancirBl 

iney  eye^lids,  occaiioned  by  ^he  fmall  po5f,  or  the  demefne,  are  of  two  forts ;    the  one  bol4  th« 

r.tce.    Thisdiforder  i^  fometimes  brought  with  an  lands  frai\kly  by  charth*;  the  other  hj  cMy  ct 

infant  into  the  world ;  fometimes  it  comes  upon  court-roll,  or  by  the  vei^e,  at  the  i(nH  rf  tbe 

•idults  by  a  iflefliy  excrefcence  from  the  angles  of  lord,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  tiu^oi;  Tbe 

t^^'eycs;  and,  fometimes  it  happens  from  acc»-  advantages  of  this  tenure  are,    i.  That  iHWt* 

drnts,  as  blowing  up  of  gun-powder,  the  fmall  holding  by  charter,  cannot  be  rightfuJlf  iSfle^* 

p<»\,  occ      This  is  always  dangerous,  and  difll-  ed  out  of  their  manor  $  and,  when  thejralihtkx 

f  lilt  (tf  cure,  but  (noil  fo»  when  the  eye- lids  grow  tnay  abate  ihe  ^rtt>  by  pkddiof  U*t  MttlB*    ^* 
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They  are  free  from  toil,  for  all  things  relating  to  demand  no  more  than  her  other  (ifters,  beiide  the 
tbdr  livelibood  and  bufbandry ;  nor  can  be  im-  chief  mefne,  by  reafon  of  her  ancienty.  ThU 
panadkd  on  any  inqueil.  Thefe  tenants  held  ori-  word  is  ufed  in  the  ftatute  of  Ireland,  1 4  Hen. 
poally  bjr  plowing  the  king's  land,  ptafhing  his    III. 

Mge»>  iJi^  the  like  ftrrvice,  for  the  maintenance        ANCILLON,  David,  a  nunifter  of  the  reform- 

pf  &  hoafehold ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that    ed  church  at  Metz,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1617. 

focb  liberties  were  given  them,  for  which  they    He  ftudied  from  the  9th  or  loth  year  of  his  age, 

nnf  lute  writs  of  monjlra'vrrtmt  to  fuch  as  take    in  the  Jefuits  college,  where  he  gave  fuch  proofs 

tW  duties  of  toil,  £cc«    No  lands  are  to  be  ac-    of  his  genius,  that  the  heads  of  the  fociety  tried 

runted  ancient  demdhe,  but  fuch  as  are  held  in    every  means  to  draw  him  over  to  their  religion 

tQgc.    Whether  iiuid  be  ancient  dtmefne  or  not,    and  party ;  but  he  continued  firm  againlt  their  at« 

noft  be  tried  by  the  book  of  Doomfday.  tacks.    He  went  to  Geneva  in  1613,  and  itudied 

( J.)  Ancient  diffekences,  iu  heraldry*    S^    divinity  under  Spanheim,  Diodati*  and  lYonchioy 

BctDvtEs.  who  conceived  a  very  great  eftcem  for  him.    He 

(4.)  •  AitciENT.  n, /,  [from  fineienty  adj^     f.    left  Geneva  in  1641,  and  ufiering  himfelf  to  the 

Tbofe  that  lived  in  old  time  were  called  ancients^    fynod  of  Charenton,  the  whole  aXTembly  were  fo 

''ppcrftd  to  the  modems. —  highly  pleafed  with  him,  that  they  g^ve  him  the 

Aod  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  in-    church  of  Meaux.    Here  he  acquired  a  vail  j;epu- 

vade,  [made ;    tation  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  and  was 

Ai  kings  difpenfe  with  laws  themfelve^  have    even  relpeded  by  thole  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Modems,  beware,  or  if  you  mult  offend  communion.      He  returned  to  Metz   in    i653, 

Againft  the  precept,  ne'er  tranfgrcfs  its  end.  Popf,    where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  ediA 

tStniar;  not  in  ufe.— He  toucheth  it  asafpecial    of  Nantes,  in  1685.    He  then  retired  to  Franc- 

frt-eirJnence  of  Junius  and  Andronicus,  that  in    fort,  and  having  preached  in  the  French  church 

Cfcrihianity  they  were  his  ancients.  Hooker,  at  Hanau,  the  whole  congregation  immediately 

if.l  •  Ancient,  n,  /.   i.  The  flag  or  flreamer    called  together  the  heads  of  the  families,  to  invite 

c'  i  (hip,  and,  formerly,  of  a  regiment,    a.  The    him  to  be  minifler.   The  propoHtion  being  agreed 

*^frct  of  a  flag,  as  was  ancient  Pijiol  i  whence  iq    to,  about  the  end  of  1685,  he  became  fo  famous 

pnr£mt  uie,  enfign. —  dt  Hanau,  that  the  profeilbi;^  of  divinity,  and  the 

This  is  Othello'»  ancient^  as  I  take  tty  German  and  Dutch  minillers,  ahd  even  the  count 

Tlie  iame  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow.  Sfiah/,    of  Hanau  himfelf,  came  to  hear  Mt*  Ancillon. 

(ft.)  ANCIENTS9  in  church  hidory.     See  El-    This  occafioned  a  great  jealoufy  in  the  two  other 

riti.  piinifters,  which  tending  to  make  his  fituation 

(7.)  AncientSi  in  inns  of  courts,  itnports  a    unealy,  he  went  to  Berlin ;  where  he  met  with  a 

•i'^ioctioQ  of  a  certain  degree.    Thus,  the  fociety    kipd  reception  from  the  ele^or,  and  was  made 

i<  Gray's  Inn  confifts  of  benchers,  ancients,  bar-    minifter  ot  that  n>etropolis;  where  his  eldeft  foa, 

fitfn,  and  ftudents  under  the  bar;  here  the  an-    was  made  judge  of  the  French*,  and  his  fecond  foo 

ci«TTts  are  the   elder  barriflers.     In  the  inns  of    rewarded  with  a  penfion,  and  entertained  at  the 

Ciancery,  there  are  only  ancients  and  flvidents, or    uniyerfity  of  Francfort    upon    the    Oder.— Hii 

f'crks;  ind  among  the  ancients,  one  is  yearly  the    brother  was  alfo  made  judge  of  all  the  French  in 

pnocipal,  or  treafurer.    In  the  Middle  Temple,    the  flates  of  Braodenburgh ;  and  Mr  Cayart  hit 

^acwrnts  are  fuch  as  arc  pafl  their  reading.  fon-in-law,  engineer  to  the  eledor.    He  died  at 

•ANCIENTLY.  ^Jv.  (from  ancient.]    Ifi  old    Berlin  in  1692,  aged  75.    Mr  Ancillon  having  got 

tioei.— Trehifond  ancientiy  pertained  nnto  this    a  confiderable  portion  by  marriage,  was  enabled 

cnjwij;  now  unjuftly  pofTeifed,  and  as  \injuftly    thereby  to  gratify  his  paflion  for  books;  his  libra- 

)^j<iicd,  by  tbofe  who  have  neither  title  to  hold  it,    ry  was  accordingly  both  curious  and  large,  and 

^mcc  to  rule  it.  Sjdney. — The  colewort  is  not    he  increafed  it  every  day,  with  all  that  appeared 

•iensmy,  though  that  were  oncientlj  received,  to    new  and  important  m  the  republic  of  letters,  fo 

^  Tine  only,  but  tQ  any  other  plant,  becaufe    that  at  laft  it  was  one  of  the  noblefl  coUe^ions 

2  ^weth  ftrongly  the  fauft  jui^  Qf  the  earth,    in  the  hands  of  any  private  perfon  in  the  king- 

^«.  dom.    He  publifhra  a  book  in  quarto,  in  which 

'  ANCIENTNESS.  »./.  T^om  anient.']  A"-  the  whole  difpute  concerning  traditions  is  fully 
i-^Bity ;  e^coce  from  old  times. — The  Fefce-  examined :  he  alfo  wrote  an  apology  for  Luther, 
fliw  siod  Satumian  were  the  fame ;  they  were  caU  Zuinglius,^  Calvin,  and  Beza,  and  feveral  other 
'"d  Saturaian  from  their  ancientnejs$  when  Saturn    pieces. 

wgned  in  Italy.  Drjden,  Ancillon,  Charles,  cldeft  fon  of  t#»e  preced- 

•  ANCJENTRY.  »./.  [from  ancient.]  The  ho-  ing,  was  bora  at  Metz,  in  1659.  His  merit  raifed 
soBT  of  ancient  lineage ;  the  dignity  of  birth. —  him  to  the  office  of  infpedorof  the  French  courts 
Of  all  nations  under  heaven,  the  Spaniard  is  the .  of  juftice  at  Berlin,  and  to  the  appointment  of 
aoA  mingledy  and  paofl  uncertain.  Wherefore,  biflonographer  to  the  king  of  Pmlha.  He  wrote 
Boft  fboliihiy  do  the  Irifh  think  to  ennoble  them-  feveral  books  againfl  the  revocation  of  the  edid 
fc'o,  by  wreftkig  their  ancientry  fropi  the  Spa-  of  Nantes,  and  other  works.  He  ^icd  at  Berlin 
wwd,  who  is  unable  to  derive  himfelf  from  any  in    in  17 15. 

ttrtain.  Sp€njer  on  //vAot</.— There  is  nothipg  in  .  ANCLABRIS,  in  the  worfhip  of  the  ancient 
«  between  but  getting  wendics  with  child,  Romans,  denoted  a  table  in  temples,  whereon  the 
^naqpag  the  ancientry  Healing,  fighting.    Shake/.    prieft(  eat  their  portion  of  the  facrifices  and  obla- 

AKCIENTY,  in  KMne  ancient  ftatutes,  is  ufed    tiokis. 
wf  Wdelh^  or  touority.    The  ddeir  ^fttr  ^a^       ^f  LA|4^  a  (Irene  toiji'n  of  V'cacm  Potne- 

'         *  '  ^ania. 
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rmittf  fq  Upper  Saxony,  feated  on  the  Pene,  ao    upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole.    Tbb  mol< 

jniles  fouth  of  Grifwald.    Its  ancient  name'  was    is  above  looo  feet  in  kn^h,  160  in  breadth,  anj 

Tanglimt  whence  fome  !iave  fuppofed  it  to  have    60  in  depth  below  the  furt'acc  of  the  (ca.    Itsttfr] 

been  the  feat  of  that  branch  of  Saxons,  called  by    hour  is  the  beU  in  all  the  pope's  domioioni,  uj 

Tacitus,  Atfgii^  fbme  of  whom  emigrated,  firft  to    abounds  with  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  Ihtdl  tilh.cij 

the  banks  of  the  lilbe,  and  atterwardn  to  South  led  baliani.     The  town  lies  round  it  on  two  hi:;i 

Britain;  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Ww-jj-///?,    one  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  Cape  St  SyrUn 

or  /ingU^land,  afterwards  gradually  fottened  into  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  profped.   Ki 

Kn^land    In  later  time«,  it  awde  a  figiue  among  the  other  (lauds  the  citadel,  which  cooiroandit^ 

the  Hauf.'  towns;  being  advantageouljy  fituattxl  town  and  harbour.    The  ftreets  arc  nam)w  anj 

amidll  excellent  paflure  lands^  and  fertile  com  uneven  ;  ^nd  the  public  and  private  buildiiii^s  ti| 

tieids ;  and  the  river  Pene  al'iording  goo<l  oppor-  ierior  to  thofe  of  the  other  great  toims  in  Italj 

tunities  of  Bibiog,  and  exporting  their  produce.  The  cathedral  is  a  low  dark  ftruifture;  and  thouJ 

*  ANCLE,    See  Ankle.  the  front  is  covAUvd  with  fine  marble,  the itq 

ANCLIFF,  a  fmall  town  in  Lancaffiire,  two  te<5ture  has  neither  beauty  nor  regularity.   Ttj 

•niles  fix>m  Wigaiu   It  las  a  hot  fj^ing,  called  the  churches  -of  St  Dominic,  and  the  FrancifciiJ 

Burning  Well.  have  each  an  excellent  piAure  of  Titian,    ll 

ANCOATES,  a  vill^^e  in  Lancaibire,  a  mile  e^tcUange  where  the  merchants  meet,  is  a  hrJ 

from  Manchefter.  fome  fquare  portico,  in  which  is  an  equcftnan  ti| 

ANCOBER,  a  tenritiwry  on  the  gold  coafl  of   tue  of  Trajan.    At  the  4  comers  are  other  <  fJ 

Guinea,  (o  named  Irom  the  river  which  runs  thre*  tues.    The  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  which  h^ 

h.    Sue  next  article.  built  ujkmi  the  mole>  remains  alnr>oft  entire,  H 

Ancober,  or  Rio^oRBFy  a  river  of  Africa,  in  its  in^ription.    It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  muj 

the-  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea,  the  banks  of  which  beautiful  qaoauments  of  ancient  Roman  gnuxkJ 

aHord  an  agreeable  iliade  in  that  warm  climate,  exiiting.    The  end  of  the  mole  is  fortiE<?d  ini 

'Vticre  \%  a  populoos  village  on  it«  weftem  bank.  10  or  i»  pieces  of  canon.    There  are  about  jcJ 

ANCOME,  a  felloa;  a  fwelhng  that  is  hard  and  Jews  ia  it,  who  rcfide  in  a  particular  quarta 

hot.  Batiey,  the  city,  and  have  a  fyoagogue.    The  lower  ranj 

(i.)  ANCON,  in  anatomy,  the  curvation  or  «f  people  in  this  town  are  a  little  fantafticil 

flexing  of  4he  arm,  whereon  vme  reft  in  Jeanmg. —  their  drefs ;  but  the  higher,  in  general,  foliow  11 

It  is  commonly  called  oUcranum,  French  mode.  It  js  a  great "thoroughftire  from  i 

(2.)  AscoN,  in  antiquity,  wasufed  bytheCar-  north  of  Italy  to  Loretto;  which  renders  proJ 

thaginians,  to  denote  a  dark  prifon  or  dungeon,  hons  very  dear.    The  tide  does  not  rife  here  abo^ 

Sutdas  mentions  oue  of  this  kmd,  in  which  Geli-  a  foot,  and  near  the  Mediterranean  it  it  fcanx  j 

iner  ufed  to  p«t  all  who  difpleafed  him;  from  ^ble.    Lon.  15.  5.  E.  Lat.  ^3.  36.  N. 

which  Belifarius  delivered  many  merchants  of  the  ANCONiEUS  musculus»   io   anatomy,  tl 

£aft,  whom  the  tyrant  intended  to  put  to  death,  fixth  nuilcle  of  the  elbow^  fo  called,  as  being  Gt 

{%,)  AscoVy  in  architedtire,  is  iifed  to  denole  Ate  behind  the  folid  of  the  uwon,  or  elbow, 

the  comer  or  ^uoia  of  walls,  crofs  beams,  or  raf.  ANCONES.    See  An  con,  N**  3. 

ters.    Ancones,  t«  the  ancient  architecture,  de-  Ci.)  *  i^NCONy.  «.  /.  [in  the  iron  mills.]  J 

noted  the  two  branches  gf  a  iqware,  which  meet  bloom  wrought  into  (he  figure  of  a  flat  iron  n 

in  an  angle  refemhlsnfr  the  letter  L;  as  well  as  the  about  3  feet  long,  with  a  ^uare  rough  knobs,  ua 

brackets  or  (houlderiog  pieces,  called  con/^iesj  and  ^t  each  end.  Chambers, 

r9r^^/// by  the  modems.  {».)  Ancony,  weight  anb  »iAiioriCTi'i 

(4*)  Ancon»  in  geography,  applied  to  the  angles  of.    About  3  quarters  of  a  cwt.  is  meltidj 

or  flexures  of  rivers  ^  and  fometimcs  to  the  tops  from  a  fow  of  catt  iron ;  then  bamraenxl  at  n 

of  mountains.  forge  into  a  mafs  of  a  feet  long,  aod  of  a  iqui 

ANCONA,  a  province  in  the  pope's  tefTitorte«  Ihape^  called  a  l>hom  ;  this  is  fent  to  the  fiaer 

in  Italy.    It  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Venice  and  where,  after  a  or  3  heats,  it  is  brought  to  the  1 

Tuount  Appenine,  which  bound  it  on  the  N.  as  do  gure  above  mentioned,  (^  i.)  and  calM  an 

Abruzzo  on  the  £•  and  the  duchy  of  Spoletto,  The  nuddle  part  beat  out  at  the  fioery,  is 

and  that  of  Urbino^  ob  the  W.    The  air  is  indit-  3  feet  long,  and  qf  the  ihape  and  thickjrii 

fercnt ;  but  the  foil  is  fruitful,  particularly  in  hemp  V^hole  is  to  be ;  this  is  feirt  to  the  chafery,  r 

and  flaXy  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  wax  and  ho-  the  ends  are  wrought  to  the  fliape  of  tlic  mi^ 

uey.    It  contains  feveral  large  towns,  particularly  and  the  whole  made  into  a  bar.    See  Bat. 

Fermo,  Iiurrtto,  Recanati,  Macerata,  Jefi,  Tolen-  ANCORARUM  urbs,  kmiim  n«JUH  a  cky 

tino,  Afcoli,  dimo,  St  Severino,  Monte  Alto,  Ca-  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites,  towards  the  R 

merino,  and  Rapatran(bne,  which  are  all  archiepii^  Sea  ;   fo  called  becauie  there  was  b  die 

copal  or  epifcopal  fett.  bourhood  a  ftone  quarry,  in  which  they 

An  CON  A,   a  fea-port  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  ftone  anchors,  before  iroo  anchors  cai 

the  diftrid  of  that  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop ;  uled. 

lituated  15  miles  N.  of  Loretto,  *nd  130  E.  of  ANCOIJRT,  Florent  Carton,  d%  an 

Rome.   It  wis  formerly  the  fineft  port  in  all  Italy,  French  adtor  and  dramatic  writer,  born  St 

being  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  tainbleau  in  166 1.    He  Ihidied  in  the  Jefiai 

vear  115  ;  but  was  alraoft  nuned,  and  its  trade  lege  at  Paris,  under  father  de  ki  Rue;  wfcn 

4oft  ;  thotigh  it  has  again  revived  through  the  pa-  covering  in  him  a  remarkable  <^^9^Pt^f^J 

tronage  of  Clement  Xll.  who  made  it  a  frw  port,  ing,  was  extremely  delirous  of  tttfp^a^ 

aod  builtamole*  &Kthe  (scanty  qf  theharbour,  thvir  0i>icps  but  Ancoun^^atcriMWal 


A-  N    I>  (     105.    >  AND 

^  icncfcred  all  his  efforts  ineffe^ual.  After  he  (1.)  Awcrum,  a  village  in  the  parifli  wf  that 
tid  yone  through  a  couHe  of  philofophy,  he  ap-  name,  feated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  Ale,  where 
pwJ  hiqifelf  to  the  civil  law,  and  was  ad  nutted  it  runs  in  a  curve;  whence  the  original  name 
ti^rxKUti  at  17  years  of  age.  But  falling  in  love  Alncromsy  which,  in  Gaelic^  tignihes  trooi  upom 
«ab  as  adrf&,  he  married  her,  and  turned  to    a  river. 

(3.)  AwcRui»r  House,  the  feat  of  the  family  of 
Scott  of  ,Ancrum,  pleafantly  fituated  in  tlie  parilh 
of  that  name,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  oaks,  elms,  beeches,  &c.  which  anr 
reckoned  the  oldell  t  rees  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
(4  )  Ancrum  Moor,  the  anciont  name  of  that 


(V  ^ge,  where  he  (bon  greatly  difttnguiihed 
i'>rni:'i{f  not  onty  as  aa  a<^or»  but  as  a  dramatic 
libor.  His  pia>s  had  (ach  prodigious  fuccefe, 
tjt  OM)ft  of  the  players  grew  rich  from  the  pro- 
bof  (bein.  His  merit  procured  him  a  favourable 
vccrpdoo  at  courts;*  and  Lewis  XIV.  (howed  him 


Tm  Durks  of  his  favour.    His  iiprightly  conver-     memorable  fpot,   which    divid*^  the  pariflies  of 


LdioQ  made  his  company  agvreabte  to  all  the  men 
d  %we  both  at  court  and  in  the  city.  Having 
fax  to  Dunkirk,  to  iee  his  daughter,  he  took 
iU  oppoftunity  bt  paying  his  compliments  to  the 
crdor  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  Bruifels  and 
Ptdred  him  with  the  utmoft  civility  ;  and  having 
6tviiied  kirn  a  coofiderable  time,  difinilfed  him 
niih  1  piefent  of  a  diamond  valued  at  loco  pif- 
tiei:  he  was  likewife  rewarded  gentee'ly,^  when 
cpor.  his  coming  to  Paris,  Ancourt  compofed  an 
ntertunmeol  for  him.  Ancourt,  at  length  quit- 
tithe  theatre,  m  171S,  and  retired  to  his  eftate 


Ancrum  ^ml  MaAton,  now  called  JLilliard's 
£oGF,  wbicl'  fee. 

ANCTER£?,  in  the  ancient  medicine,  feem  to 
have  been  the  f-une,  at  leall  to  have  anfwered  the 
fame  uies,  as  our  futures.  Some  alfo  ^ak  of  a 
flrong  kind  of  fticking  plailer  under  this  deuomi* 
nation. 

ANCTERIASMUS,  hi  medicine,  the  operatioi* 
of  applying  a  /6uJa  to  dole  the  too  patent  lips  of 
wouuds.      It  is  called  by  L.atin  writers  infibuiatio^ 

ANCUBITUS,  among  ancient  phyficians,  de- 
notes a  diieafe  of  the  eyes,  wherein  there  is  an 


0:  CoQfcellcs  le  Roy,  where  he  applied  himfelf    appearance  of  fand  or  little  (tones  (prinkled  OQ 


vtoQyto  devotion,  and  compofed  a  tranflation 
o«  tk  Plahns  in  ver£e»  and  a  facred  tragedy,  which 
»ae  of»er  printed.  He  died  in  1726,  aged  6^. 
H:  wrote  5s  plays  in  all,  which,  ia  the  lait  edition 
Bike  9  volumes. 

ANCRAFT,  a  village  ui  Northumberlandt-near 
Btiford.  * 


thcnu    It  is  alfo  called  petrification. 

ANGUS,  a  name  for  fuch  as  have  ^  aim  bent 
crooked,  io  that  they  cannot  extend  it. 

Ancus  Martius,  the  4th  king  of  Kome,  ^ic- 
ceeded  TuUius  Hoflitius,  A.  A.  C.  639.  He  de^ 
feated  the  Latins,  fubdued  the  Fidenates,  coo* 
quered  the  Sabines,  Volfcii,  and  Veientines,  en- 


(i.)  ANCRE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart-    larged  Rome  by  joining  to  it  moutit  Janicula,  and 


aniiof  Somme. 

(1.)  AxcRE,  a  town  of  France,  feated  on  and 
«nscd after  the  river  (i.) ;  11  miles  SE.  of  An- 
too,  and  11  W.  by  N.  of  Perone.  Lon»  9.  45. 
L  Ut49.59-N. 

AXCHREE,  or  Anchored,  in  heraldry,  a  form 
•f  cTofi,  fb  called,  becaufe  the  four  extremities 
K^Eiable  tbe  flook  of  an  anchor. 

(i.)  ANCRUM,  a  panfti,  of  Scotland,  jn  the 
OBtre  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh,   extending 


made  the  harbour  of  Oilia.    He  died  about  A.  A» 
C.  615.  ^ 

ANCYLE,  in  antiqiiity,^  a  fmall  brazen  ibield» 
(aid  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  ot 
Muma  Pompilius,  at  the  time  that  a  voice  x^:t 
bear  «,  thit  Rome  Ihould  be  miitrels  of  the  woiki* 
while  fhe  preferved  that  (hield !  Though  tiicre  was 
but  one  ancyle  that  fell  firom  heaven,  yet  there 
were  1  a  preferved  ;  Numa,  by  the  advice,  as  it  i« 
fiiid,  of  the  goddefs  Egeria,  having  ordered  1 1  o- 
l*^  Luigoewtoa,  which  i*  united  to  it,)  be-  thers,perfi?(ftIylikethefirlt,.tobemadebyVeturius 
tv»Q  5  and  6  miles  in  length  on  the  N.  fide  of  Mamurius,  that  if  any  Ihould  attempt  to  Ileal  it> 
lyTerioC,  and  about  4  in  b^adth.  From  the  Sta-  as  Ulyfles  did  the  Palladium,  they  might  not  be 
^1^  account  of  it,  given  into  Sir  J.  Sinclair  by     able  to  diAinguilh  the  true  ancyle  firom  the  falfe 

Thefe  ancylia  were  preferved  in  the  temple 


I^Sooerville,  we  learn,  that  the  (oil  in  the  lower 
F^Qads  is  ra  general  rich  and  fertile ;  that  the 
^JXe  is  good  and  promotes  longevi» v  •  that  a 
PW  proportion  of  the  land  is  inclofed  ;  that  the 
Wnih,  formerly  bleak  and  barren,  is  now  oma- 
■*oted  with  (everal  young  thriving  plantations 
« the  grounds  of  Sir  John  Scott,  Sir  G.  Douglas, 
*id  AifaninU  Elliot  ;  that  it  is  watered  by  the  Ale, 
•^'whjcb  there  are  two  ftone  bridge*^;  that  it 
'*>«iod»  with  good  quarries  of  a  durable  fpecies 
^'ftte  ftone,  that  the  valued  »ent  is  L.  11,332  as. 
*c«chf  and  the  real  rent  above  L.  4000  Sterling  ; 
ts«  tile  population  in  1793,  was  H46  fou.:-,  hi- 
''^  lao^aied  So  within  thefi:  50  years ;  and  that 
^■^c  people  in  general  are  induftrious  and  robuft. 
I3  i  oote,  the  doAor  mentions  a  heroic  anecdote 
*"  tt  anocnt  Scotch  Ama:*on,  which  iliaJl  be  no- 
ij«d  in  hi  proper  place.  See  Lilljard's  Edge. 
T^  the  honour  of  the  heritors  of  Ancruin,  tliey 
*"-*^  vohintarily  augmented  the  laiary  of  the 
WUol.maficr. 


ones. 

of  Mara  ;  and  committed  to  the  care  of  f  3  priclls» 
inftituted  for  that  purpofe.  They  were  carried 
every  year,  in  tlie  month  of  March,  in  proctflion 
all  round  Rome  v  and  on  the  30th  of  that  mouth 
they  were  again  deposited  in  their  place. 

ANcrLE>  in  furgery.     See  Ancylosis. 

ANCYLOBLAPHARON.  Ste  Anchyloble- 

FHARON. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,  [from  «y«t,x#,,  crooked 

and  yy^ttffffttf  the  tonpuo  ;  j  a  conlra»ltion  of  ti  0  li- 
gaments of  the  toni;ue.  Some  K.*ve  ihis  imper- 
ftiStion  from  their  birth,  others  Irom  dii'eaftr.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  the  membrane  which  Uipports  the 
tongue  is  too  ll.oit  or  too  hard:  in  the  latter,  ao 
ulcer  under  the  toijgue,  he.iling  ami  tormnig  a  ci- 
catrix, is  fon»etimib  lie  caufc.  Maunccaii  lays, 
that  the  dtkct  is  occaln/n. vl  by  a  iniaii  nu'nil.):"a- 
nous  protU.ctic>'4,  Uinch  cxtcu<!»  tixan  ihe  titenu- 
limi,  to  thf  t'p  ut"  the  ton^'i.v,  that   iMndtrs  tNe 

.^^j  ^vw.     i4c'  juifci^  w<j.iucii<ns  U^e 


cliiiu  4, 


•  k.  ^  K  • 


AND              C    fo4    )  AND 

cruel  prance  among  nurfes,  of  tearing  this  mem«  Such  his  honeftr 

brane  with  their  nails ;  for  thus  ulcers  are  fome*  jfnd  filthy  beverage,  and  unfeen  oy  tbift* 

timet  formed,  which  are  of  difficult  cure :  he  ad-  jtnd  borrow  bafe^  and  fome  good  lady'f  gift 

▼ifes  to  fnip  it  with  fciflars  in  two  or  three  places,  Spenfr 

taking  care  not  to  extend  the  points  of  the  fciifars  a.  And  fometimes  (ignifiet  tbougis  and  fecnu  3 

as  far  as  the  Fraenulum.    The  instances  rarely  oc-  contraction  of  and  if, — It  is  the  nature  of  extnnr^ 

cur  which  require  any  kind  of  afliftance ;   for  if  felf  lovers,  as  they  will  fct  an  houfe  on  fire,  and  i 

the  child  can  thruft  the  tip  of  its  tongue  to  the  were  but  to  roaft  their  eggs.    Bacon.    3.  In  «*. 

outer  edge  of  its  lip,  this  difeafe  does  not  exilt ;  iff  the  iuid  is  redundantf  and  is  omitted  by  all  late 

and  if  the  tongue  is  not  greatly  reftrained,   the  writers. 

fi^aenulum  will  ilretch  by  the  child's  fucking  and  1  pray  thee  Launce,  an*  \f  thoa  feeft  nr 

oying.     It  was  formerly  a  common  opinion  of  boy, 

midwives,  that  none  were  bom  without  this  infirmi-  Bid  him  make  hafte.                          Shake/peon 

ty;  and  hence,  one  of  the  firft  things  after  a  birth,  (1.)  And.  adv.    To  the  above  definitiont  ani 

was  to  cut  the  firing  of  the  infant's  tongue.     Fa-  illuftrations  of  this  monofyllable,   given  by  D 

bricius  ab  Aquapendente  complains  feverely  of  Johnfon,  we  cannot  help  adding,  that  the  won 

the  officioufnefs  of  midwives,  who,  without  ever  is,  or  At  lead  has  been,  often  ufed  as  an  adrcrt 

examining  the  condition  of  the  fr^enum^  praAife  inftead  of  now.     Thus,  in  numberlefs  inftancn 

the  operation  promifcuouny  on  all  infants,  from  that  occur  in  the  prefent  tranflation  of  the  Biblr 

an  opinion,  that,  without  it,  the  child  would  ne-  it  is  evidently  not  a  conjumSionf  but  an  adtrrb  :- 

Tcr  be  able  to  (peak.    But  according  to  this  au-  e.  j^.  "  And  it  came  to  pals," — **  And  the  Loni 

tbor,  there  is  u:arcely  one  child  amon^  1 00,000,  **  (pake  unto  Mofes."  Sec.    Confidering  tbe  ac 

in  whom  this  ligament  needs  any  cutting  at  all.  curacy,  with  which  Dr  Johnfon  generally  diAip 

In  fome  parts  of  Italy ,  the  midwives  preferve  a  long  guifhes  between  adverbs  and  propofitiont,  as  wd 

nail  on  their  right  thumb,  fafhioned  like  a  kpife,  as  between  adive  and  neutral  veii)8,  5cc.  it  is  fur 

wherewith,  as  foon  as  the  child  is  bom,  thejr  cut  prifing  that  this  adverbial  ufe  of  the  word  (booiii 

the  ligament.      In  other  places,  the  operation  is  have  efcaped  him.    It  is  proper  to  add,  bowenr, 

performed  with  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  money*  that  this  ufe  of  the  word  is  nearly  obfolete. 

The  operation  is  painful  to  the  infant,  and  is  fome-  ANDA,  pifon ;   a  tree  of  Brafil,  the  wood  d 

times  followed  by  inflammations,  and  even  death  which  is  fpungy  and  light ;   the  leaf  longiOi,  fii> 

itfelf.  rous,  and  pointed  ;  tbe  flowtr  large  aod  yellow  | 

ANCYLOGLOSUSS,  one  that  is  tongue-tied,  and  the  fruit  a  grey  nut,  which  enclofrs,  undrr  i 

'or  has  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  ariling  from  double  rind,  two  kernels  of  the  tafte  of  cbdhnti^ 

a  contradion  of  the  fntnum  of  the  tongue.    The  The  fruit  is  faid  to  be  purgative,  and  a  little  t\ 

Ancyloglofli,  by  nature,  are  late  before  they  be-  metic  :   two  or  three  of  the  kernels  are  a  dofe- 

gin  to  q»eak,  but  foon  fpeak  properly,  after  they  They  extract  oil  by  expreflion  from  theie  keroeli, 

begin.    See  laft  article.  with  which  the  natives  anoint  their  limbs.     Tht 

ANCYL0M£LE,    [«7»vX«^iix«,    from  «vvx«f,  rinds  of  the  fruit  are  efleemed  proper  to  ftop  \ 

crooked,  and  ^Xn,  a  frobe ;)  a  furgeon's  cr^^ked  loofenefs ;  thrown  into  ponds,  they  kill  tbe  fiib. 

probe,  or  probe  with  a  hook.  ANDABAT^,  [from   «mi^««w«,   mountedK  in 

ANCYLOSIS,  [from  mynvkn^  hardneis  or  con-  antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiators,  who  raoooted  ua 

tradion,]  in  furgery,  implies  a  diftortion  or  ftiH*-  horfeback  or  in  chariots,  fought  hoodwinked,  b»^ 

aefs  of  the  joints,  caufe^  by  a  fettlement  of  the  ving  a  helmet  that  covered  their  eyes, 

humours,  or  a  diftenfion  of  the  nerves,  and  there-  ANDAJA,   a  river  of  Spain  in   Old  OXk4 

fore  remedies  of  a  mollifying  and  relaxing  nature  which  runs  into  the  Duero.                                I 

arc  required.  ANDALUSIA,   the  moft  ^•eflem  provioct  d\ 

ANC  YRA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  near  the  ri-  Spain,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Eftremadura,  U 

irer  Halys,  &id  to  have  been  built  by  Midas,  king  Mancha,  and  the  Sierra  Morena  mountaiof ;  ^ 

of  Phrygia,  and  named  from  an  anchor  found  the  £.  by  Granada  and  Murcia ;  on  the  S.  by  tiic 

there.       It   was  greatly  improved  by  Auguftus,  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ««f 

deemed  the  fecond  founder  of  it,  as  appears  from  on  the  W.  by  Alentejo  and  Algarvi  m  Portc^alf 

the  Marmor  Ancyranum.  It  is  now  called  Angura,  from  which  it  is  feparateU  by  the  river  Guadi^u^ 

or  Angoura.    Lon.  33.  £.    Lat.  41.  10.  It  is  about  i%%  miles  long,  and  150  brodd.   7^ 

ANCYROIDES,  «y«tffWi5i»»,  or  corncojdtsy  in  a-  chief  dties  and  towns  are  Seville  the  capital*  B** 

natomy,  the  procefs  of  the  ihoulder  bones  in  form  eza,  Gibraltar,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidu<uiff 

of  a  beak.  Jaen,  Port  St.  Mary,  5cc.      It  is  tbe  Wft,  mo« 

ANCYROPOLITES,   the  inhabitants  of  the  fruitfiil,  and  therichefl  part  of  all  Spain,  and  *- 

city  of  AiccoRiE.  bounds  in  all  kinds  of  fruits,  wines,  grais,  BJct 

ANCYSTRUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  fugar,  oil,  cinnabar,  metab,  cattle,  and  ba^ 

digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  It  ha^  a  good  air,  a  fcrene  iky,  a  fertile  W  «■ 

plants ;  the  eifential  charaders  of  which  are :  The  a  great  extent  on  the  fea  coaft  fit  for  cogtwg'^ 

calyx  is  a  flngie  leaved,  four  toothed  perianthium,  Andalusia,  N  t  w,  a  diviAon  of  the  pw** 

Ibur-awn'd,  Uic  awns  terminated  withcrofs  barbs:  of  Terra  Firma  in  S.  America,  whofe  bawte** 

The  corolla  is  four  cleft ;  the  ftigma  pencil'd.  cannot  well  be  afcertained,  as  tlie  Spaniw^y^ 

{i.)^  htUy.conjtmUhn,  i.  The  particle  by  which  tend  a  ri»,-ht  to  count  1  i«3  in  which  they  hafC^PJ* 

ientences  or  t^rms  are  joined,  which  it  u  uot  eJ*y  eftabJilhe^i   any  fctil^jnents.      AccddiQI  f* 

10  explain  by  any  f\  conyrcaws.—  moX  rcaOaabic  limit Sj  it  extends  10  knj^^f^ 
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tniks  finom  N.  to  S.  and  about  2  70  in  breadth  Rouen,  and  40  N\V,  of  Paris.  Lon.  i.  jo.  E.  Lat4 

trom  E.  to  W.    The  interior  country  is  woody  49-  ao.  E. 

ind  mouDtaiDous,  variegated  with   fine  valleys  ANDEKA,  in  old  writers,  denotes  the  fwatli 

that  yiefd  corn  and  pafturage.    The  produce  of  made  in  mowing  of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as 

\hc  country  confids  chiefly  in  dying-drugs,  gums,  a  man  could  ftride  over  at  once. 

molicinal  roots,  brazil  wood,  fugar,.  tobacco,  and  ANDENAS,  iflands  of  Norway,  in  the  govern- 

iomc  Taluable  timber.    To  this  province  alfo  be-  ment  of  Drontheira. 

Liged  5  valiiable  pearl  fifherics.    The  capital  of  ANDENAS  Castle,  a  fmall  town  in  Cornwall. 

N.w  Aodalufia  is  Comana,  Cumana,  or  New  ANDENOEN,  an  ifland  of  Norway,  in  Droii- 

v.\i.ilova,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  9**  ss\  about  nine  theim. 

!Litf^  trom  the  north  fea.    Here  the  Spaniards  laid  ANDEOL,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

C- fuundation  of  a  town  in  1510.    The  place  is  partmcnt  of  Ardache»  5  miles  S.  of  St  Viviers. 

u.vn^  by  nature,  and  fortified  by  a  caflle  capable  Lon.  i.  50*  £«  Lat.  44.  24.  N. 

t*''  miking  a  vigorous  defence ;  as  appeared  in  the  ANDER.     See  Akder6. 

Hv  1670,  when  it  was  aflaulted  by  the  bucca-  ANDERAB,  the  mofl  fouthcm  city  of  the  pro- 

i/rrrs,  who  were  repulfed  with  very  great  (laughter.  Vince  of  Balkh^  poflell'ed  by  the  Ufbcck  Tartars. 

ANDAMAN,  or  AnDeman  Iflands,  in  the  E.  It  is  very  rich  and  populous,  but  a  place  of  no 

IrHlics,  fituated  about  80  leagues  diftance  from  great  Arength.   The  neighbouring  mountains  yield 

TmiTerim  on  the  coaft  of  ^iara.    They  are  but  excellent  quarries  of  lapis  la/uli,  in  wTiich  the 

I'ttc  known ;  only  the  Eaft  India  fliips  fometimes  Bukhara  drive  a  great  trade  with  Perfia  and  India. 

i.uchat  them,  and  are  fupplied  by  the  natives  This  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountciiris 

•:tL  rice,  herbs,  and  fruits :  The  inhabitants  are  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul  and 

brfometeprefentedasanftarmlefsinofienfiverace  Perfia  from  Great  Bukharia.    As  there  is  no  o- 

cr  rrtrn,  and  by  others  as  cannibals.      Lon.  9a.  ther  way  of  crofiing  thefe  mountains  but  by  the 

^E.  JjLfrom  10**  to  i<®  N.  road  through  this  city,  all  travellers  with  goudg 

ANDANAGAR,  or  AndanaGer.    See  Ama-  muft  pay  4  per  cent.    On  this  account  the  Khau 

DiMAGER.  of  Balkh  maintains  a  good  number  of  foldiers  in 

i)  ANDANTE,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  move-  the  place, 

nu  moderately  llow,  between  iur^o  Rr\d  aiif^ro.  ANDERBV-Aniers,  a  fmall  town  in  the  N« 

1.)  Andante    largo,  fignifies,  that  though  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  near  Bedal. 

*"-  Diufic  mull  be  performed  flow,  yet  the  time  ANDERENiE  sal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 

T'iH  be  obierved  very  exadly  and  the  found  of  given  by  many  of  the  old  Writers,  to  the  natron 

^.ch  cote  kept  didind.  or  nitre  of  the  ancients.    Some  h?ve,  fince  their 

ANDAYE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  time,  applied  it  to  our  common  nitre ;  and  it  has 

Tjcut  of  the  lower  Pyrenees,  famous  for  its  bran-  been  wondered  atj  that  the  accounts  do  not  agree 

'■f.  It  it  featrd  on  the  mouth  of  the  Aidafloa,  with  the  fubftance.    But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 

oppofitc  to  Fontarabia,  in  Spain,  lo  miles  from  the  natron  of  the  ancients  it  the  fame  as  our  fo^ 

^)oone.    Lon.  i.  55.  W.  Lat.  43.  13.  N.  da,  and  not  at  all  inflammable  with  fulphur  as  our 

ANDE,  a  river  or  Hampfliire,  that  rifes  in  the  nitre..  No  wonder  then  if  the  things  related  of  the 

f  rtft  of  Chute.  one  fl^ould  not  be  found  to  agree  with  the  other. 

ANDtCAVl,  Andegavi,  or  Andes,  a  peo-  ANDERLECHT,  a  fortrefs  of  Brabant,  two 

p'of  Gallia  Celtica,  having  the  Turones  to  the  miles  N.  of  Bruflds. 

I  tfc-  Namnetes  to  the  W.  the  Pidones  to  the  ANDERNACHT,  a  city  of  Cologne,  in  the 

^  and  the  Aulerci  Cocnomani  to  the  N.    It  is  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    It  is  fituated  iti  a  plain 

-w  called  An/cu.  on  the  Rhine ;  and  is  fortified  with  a  wall,  caflle, 

ANDECRIUM.    See  Andetrium.  and  bulwarks.    It  has  a  trade  in  ftone  jugs  and 

ANDECHVf,  or  >  atownof  Gallia  Celtica,  now  pitchers,  which  are  fent  to  the  mineral  waters  at 

ANDECAVUS,  >  called  An GitRs.     Lon.  30.  Dunchftein.     There  are  3  monafteries  here  and 

^'  Lat.  47.  .;o.  N*  feveral  churches.    Lon.  7.  ai.  E.  Lat.  50. 19.  N# 

ANDELANGA,  oiAnoilago,  in  authors  of  ANDERNESS,  [Acmunderncjfe^  Sax.  from  <7rf 

*^  auddle  age,  occiu^  as  part  of  the  formula  of  an  oak,  mundf  a,  mound,  and  mr/?,  a  promonto- 

^  'm  donations.     In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  Jo*  ry,]  a  town  in  Lancaftiire,  furrounded  with  oaVs. 

^^f  P<r  atuUlangam  et  feflucam^  vtndert  ft  trade*  ANDERO,  St,  a  feaport  town  in  the  bay  of 

^f  pfT  andtianf^amy  &c.    Some  will  have  the  term  Bifcay,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  a  fmall  peninfu- 

V'^f^Y  to  denote  what  we  call  an  andiron'^  o-  la.    It  is  a  trading  town,  and  contains  about  700 

^>n  a  long  ftaff,  or  rod,  which  it  is  known  was  houfes,  1  parifh  churches,  and  4  monafteries.— 

"*ich  ufcd  in  the  a^  of  putting  into  polfefljon.  Here  the  Spaniards  build  and  lay  up  feme  of  their 

ANDELLE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart-  men  of  war.  Lon.  4.  30.  W.  Lat.  43.  30.  N. 

-^  of  Lower  Seine.    It  rifes  in  the  neighbour-  (i.)  ANDERSON,  Adam,  was  for  40  years  a 

t'x)d  of  Forges,  and  falls  into  the  Seine.    Large  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  Houfe ;  and  at  length  arri- 

•"•rti  of  timber  cut  in  the  woods  of  Peitre  and  Ly-  ved  to  his  acme  there,  being  appointed  chief  clerk 

'«vs  are  carried  down  this  river  to  Paris.  of  the  Stock  and  New  Annuitits,  which  he  retained 

AKDELY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  tifl  his  death.    He  was  appointed  one  of  the  tnif- 

^*^  of  Eure,  dirided  into  two  parts,  by  a  paved  tees  for  eftablifliing  thecolony  of  Georgia  in  Ameri- 

'  ti^fway.     Here  is  a  fountain  to  which  pilgrims  ca;  and  was  alfo  one  of  the  court  of  aifidants  of  the 

■^cTJy  flocked  from  all  parts,  to  be  cured  of  Scots  corporation  in  London.    He  publiflied  his 

'  •  ir  (lifordcrs,  on  the  feaft  day  of  the  faint  to  Hiftorical  and  Chronological  Dedudtion  of  Trade 

*!^h  it  is  d^icated.     It  is  %o  miles  SJ2.  of  and  Conuncrce,  a  work  replete  with  ufeful  infor- 

VoL.  11.  Part  I.  O                         mation 
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•mation,  about  the  year  176a.     He  was  twice  meDdedhimtoaclergyroan,  whofeothimtopm 

married:  and  died  at  London  in  1775.  mar  fchool,  and  next  to  New  Collc^,  Oxfoni, 

(a.)  Anderson,  James,  D.  D.  editor  of  the  Di-  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.    He  wttrwl 

plomata  ScottJt  and  Royal  Genealogies^  was  many  into  deacon's  orders,  but  a  country  curacy  doc 

years  minifter  of  the  Scots  epifcopalian  church  in  fuiting  his  inclination,  he  went  to  London,  andoS 

Swallow  Street,   Piccadilly,   and  well  known  in  tained  a  place  as  clerk  to  the  Board  of  ControuJ 

thof(*  d  ijs  among  the  people  of  that  perfuafion  under  Mr  Dundas.    Here  his  aifiduity  to  bufiodi 

refident  m  London  by  the  name  of  Bi/hop  Ander-  brought  on  a  diforder,  of  which  he  died,  AprJ 

fon.    He  was  a  learned 'but  imprudent*  man,  and  30,1796.    He  publifhcd  Arenarius,  oratreaLf 

loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his  property  in  the  fatal  on  meafuring  the  fands,  tranllated  from  the  Gnd 

ycar^i7ao.    His  Royal  Genealogies  werejprinted  of  Archira^es;   and  a   General   View   of  ui 

in  large  folio.    It  is  a  moft  comprehenlive  work.  Variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Affair 

and  includes  almoft  every  perfon  of  any  eminence,  of  the  Eaft  Indii  Company,  fince  the  Conclufia 

mentioned  either  in  real  or  fabulous  hiftory,  from  of  the  war  in  India,  in  1784. 
Adam  to  his  own  time.   He  married,  and  had  iffue        (8.)  Anderson,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  matbemati 

1  fon,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  an  of-  cian  of  the  16th  century.     He  was  profeflbr  0 

.ficer  in  the  army    He  was  brother  to  Adann,  N*  1.  mathematics  at  Paris,  where  he  publi&ied  a  fup 

(?.)  Anderson,  Sir  Edmund,  a  younger  fon  of  plement  to  Appollonius,  in  159a. 
an  ancient  Scotcu  family  fettled  in  Lincolnlhire.        ANDERiTON,a  populous  village  withiu'j 

He  ftudied  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford:  and  re-  mile  of  (Jlafgow,  of  which  it  isoneoftbefuburti 

moTed  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  ap-  According  to  Sir  John  Sinclair*  Statiftical  Accchd* 

plied  to  the  law,  and  became  a  barrifter.    In  the  of  that  city,   Andc-rllon  contained  3895  inbabi 

9th  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  both  lent  and  fum-  tants,  in  1791.    See  Glasgow. 
mer  reader,  and  in  the  i6th  double  reader.    He        (i.)  ANDES,  a  great  chain  of  mountaini  a 

was  appointed  the  queen's  ferieant  at  law  in  the  South  America,  which,  running   from  Vt  md 

19th  year  of  her  rei^n ;  and  (onu*  time  after,  one  northern  part  of  Peru,  to  the  Straits  of  Magfloa 

of  the  juftices  of  afTizc.    In  158a  he  wis  made  between  :?ooo  and  4000  miles,  are  the  longeft  au 

lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  the  moft  remarkable  in  the  world.     The  Spantjnl 

year  following  was  knighted.     He  held  his  office  call  them  the  Cordillera  de  las  Andes  ;  they  M 

till  his  death,  in  1605,  and  was  buried  at  Eyworth  two  ridges,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is  oveifpna 

in  Bedfordfhi^e.    He  was  an  able  lawyer ;  but  a  with  woods  and  groves,  and  the  uppcrmoil  00 

fcourge  to  the  Puritans ;  and  a  ftrenuous  fuppor-  vcred  with  everlafting  fnow.     Thofe  who  ha» 

ter  of  the  eftaWifhed  church.    His  works  are,  i.  been  at  the  top,  affirm,  that  the  fky  is  alwap  fc 

Reports  of  many  principal  cafes  argued  and  ad-  rene  and  bright :  the  air  cold  and  piercing ; 

'udged  in  the  time  of  queen  £lizabeth,finthecom-  yet  fo  thin,  that  they  were  fcarce  able  to  b 

mon  bench,  Lend.  1644,  fol.  .1.  Refolutions  and  and  the  refpiration  was  much  thicker  than 

judgments  on  the  cafes  and  matters  agitated  in  all  nary;  and  this  is  attended  with  retching  and 

the  courts  of  Weflminfter,  in  the  latter  end  of  miting :  which,  however,  has  been  coondcred 

the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Publifhed  by  John  fome  as  merely  accidental.     When  they  Ic 

Goldfborough,  Efq.  Lond.  1653,  4to.     Befides  downwards,  the  country  vtras  hid  by  the  d 

thefe,  there  is  a  manufcript  copy  of  his  Readings  that  hovered   on   the    mountain's    fides. 

XUll  extant.  mountains  juft  mentioned,  which  have  been 

(4.)  ANDER80M,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  printer  at  quently  afcended,  are  much  inferior  in  hcigi*t 

Edinburgh,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  obtain-  many  others  in  this  enormous  chain, 
ed  a  i^atent  for  all  printing  in  Scotland,  for  41        (a.)  Andes,  accoumt  or  a  PHiLOSOfHiC^ 

years.    It  was  afterwards  reftrided  to  bibles  and  expedition  upon  the.     The.  following  'u% 

ads  of  parliament.  a(;count  given  of  the  mountain  called  Pichineta 

(^.)  Anderson,  James,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  mithematicians,  fent  by    the  kinpt  0 

in  1670,  and  became  an  advocate.    In  1700  he  France  and  Spain,  to  make  obfervations,  io"^ 

'was  appointed  clerk  to  the  parlhament  of  Scotland,  tion  to  the  figure  of  the  earth.     Soon  after, 

and  in  17C4,  he  printed  a  Vuidication  of  the  Inde-  artifts  arrived  at  (^uito,  they  deteimined  to 

pendency  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  received  the  tinue  the  f;;ries  of  the  triangles  for  meaforiflf 

thanks  of  the  pArliament,  and  a  penfion  of  40c  1.  arch  of  the  mcridia'".  to  the  S.  of  that  city: 

a-year.     He  made  a  collodion  of  ^irottifli  it-cordp,  company  accordingly  divided  themfclves  icto  * 

which  was  publiOied  in  i  vol.  folio,  with  a  pre-  bodies,  conliUing  of  French  and  Spaniards, 

face,  by  T.  Ruddiman.     He  died  in  1712.  each  retired  to  the  part  afligved  them. 

(6.)  Anderson,  John,  was  bom  at  Hamburgh,  George  Juan,  and  M.  Godin,  vtho  were  at 

in   1674,   of  which  city   he  rrJe  to  bo    fyndic,  hc.d  of  one   party,   went  to  the  mountam 

and  was  employed  as  negociator  of  iti  concerns  Pambamarca ;  wlii  ^  M.  Uouguer,  de  la  CwO^ 

in  different  courts  of  Europe.     He  pubiiflied  the  mine,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together  with  their  » 

Natural  Hiftory  of  Iceland,  Greerfland  ;  Davis's  tants,  climl>ed  up  to  the  hi^heft  fummit  <rf  B 

Straits,  and  other  northern  region*.     He  died  in  chinchi.    Both  parties  furtercdextremelytai*o 

174;.  from  the  fiverity  of  the  cold,  as  from  the  jag 

(7.)  Auderso^,  Gcor^je,  an  Englifh  mathoma-  tuofity  of  the  windi,   which,  on  thefe  Uyjj 

tician,  bom  at  Wefton,  in  Buckinghamfl)ire,  in  blow  with  incelfant  violence ;  difficuUiettbe^J 

1760.     He  was  of  low  parentage,  but  by  natural  painful,  as  they  had  been  little  ufed  tofbcfcg 

genius,  he  attained  a  great  knowledge  of  mathe-  fations.    Thus,  in  the  torrid  zone»  neariy  BW? 

maticSf  wbicb,  with  other  acquirements,  lecom-  the  equinodial,  where  it   is  naturaJ  to  lltf^ 
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('xy  had  moft  to  fear  from  the  heat,  their  great-    tirely  to  overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together 
'Ji  pain  was  caufetl,  by  the  exceflivenefs  of  the    with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  precipice,  on 
coii    Thtir  fiill  fcheme,  for  Ihelter  and  lodging,     whofe  edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried  un- 
iii  Ibele  uncomfortable  regions,  was,  to  pitch  ^     der  it,   by  the  daily  accumulations  of  ice  and 
Eeki  tent  for  each  company ;  but  on  Piciiincha,    fnow.    The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thefe  re- 
this  could  not  be  done,  from  the  narrownefs  of    gions,  that  its  velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilft 
tie  fummit:   they  were  therefore  obliged  to  be    their  fears  were  increafed,  from  the  dreadful  con- 
c3otflited  with  a  hut,  fo  fmall,  that  they  could    cuiDons  of  the  precipice,  caufed  by  the  fall  of  e- 
sanEy  all  creep  into  it     Nor  will   this   appear    normous   fragments   of   rocks.      Thefe   cralhes 
Irange,  if  the  reader  coiiaders  the  bad  difpofition    were  the  more  alarming,  as  no  other  noifes  are 
al  faiallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the     heard   in   thefe  delarts :  and  during  the  night, 
locieft  cr^8  of  a  rocky  mountain,  100  fathoms    their  reft,  which  thejr  fo  greatly  wanted,  was 
jbo»c  the  higheft  part  of  the  dcfart  of  Pichincha.    frequently  difturbed  by  fuch  fudden  founds.— 
Sach  was  the  (ituation  of  their  manfion,  which.    When  the  weather  was  fair  near  their  hut,  and 
£ke  an  the  other  adjacent  parts,  foon  became    the  clouds  gathered  about  fome  of  the  other  moun- 
Ofcred  with  ice  and  fhow.    The  afcent  up  this    tains,  which  they  had  fele^fted  for  their  obferva- 
ItipeiKious  rock,  from  the  bafe,  or  the  place    tions,  fo  that  they  could  not  make  all  the  ufe 
Toere  the  mules  could  come,  to  their  habitation,    they  delired,  of  this  interval  of  good  weather, 
»«  fo  craggy,  as  only  to  be  climbed  on  foot ;     they  left  their  hut  to  exercife  themlelves.    Some- 
:3d  to  perform  it,  coll  them  four  hours  continual    times  they  defcended  to  a  fmall  diftance;  and 
iiboar  and  pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the    at  other  times,  amufed  themfelves  with  rolling 
bodf,  and  the  fubcility  of  the  air;  the  latter  be-    large  fragments  of  rocks  down  the  precipice;  and 
ag  i)  thin,  and  probably  overcharged  with  the    thtffe  frequently  required  the  joint   ftrength    of 
Sjj'hter  rcfpirable  gafe«,  as  to  render  refpiration    them  all,  though  they  often  faw  the  fame  effc^- 
•i^ScalL— The  firange  manner  ot  living,  to  which    ed  by  the  mere  force  of  the  wind.     But  they  al- 
ooraitifts  were  reduced,  during  the  time  they    ways  took  care,  in  their  excurfions,  not  to  go  fo 
wfTc  employed  in  a  geometrical  menfuration  of    far  out,  but  that,  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  the 
fiae  degrees  of  the  meridian,  may  not  prove  un-    clouds  gathering  about  their  cottage,  which  often 
flitertauiing  to  the  reader ;  and  therefore,  the  foU    happened  very  fuddenly,  they  could  regain  their 
if3»ing  M:count  is  given,  as  a  fpecimen  of  it.  The    ihelter.    The  door  of  their  hut  was  faftened  with 
^^  of  Pichincha,  both  with  regard  to  the  ope-    thongs  of  leather,  and  on  the  infide,  not  the 
fstioas  perfiormed  there,  and  its  inconveniences,    fmalleft    crevice    was   left    unftopped  ;    befides 
^^£:nQg  very  little  from  others,  an  idea  may  be  ve-    which,    it    was   very   compadly   covered    with 
lyeaiiiy  formed  of  the  fatigues,  hardftiips,  and    ftraw:  but,  notwithftanding  all  their  care,  the 
{lingers,  to  which  they  were  continually  expofed,    wind  penetrated  through.    The  days  were  often 
tJoriBg  the  time  they  were  profecuting  the  enter-    little  better  than  the  nights ;  and  all  the  light  they 
prife,  with  the  condud  of  which  they  had  been    enjoyed,  was  that  of  a  lamp  or  two,  which  they 
^®oured.    The  principal  difference  between  the    kept  continually  burning.   Though  their  hut  was 
trtJral  dc^rti  confifted  in  their  greater  or  lelfer    fmall,  and  crowded  with  inhabitants,  befides  the 
<iiitance  from  places  where  Ihey  could  procure    heat  of  the  lamps ;  yet  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold 
V^^^n&oot ;  and  in  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,    was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  them  was  obliged  to 
^kh  was  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the    have  a  chafing  difh  of  coals.    Thefe  precautions 
°ouBtaini,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year.  would  have  rendered  the  rigour  of  the  climate 

(>)  Andes,  climate  of  the.  Our  phHofo-  fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  pe-. 
l*ai  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed,  rilhing,  by  being  blow  1  down  the  precipice,  rou- 
^  were  obh'ged  to  do  this,  on  account  of  the  fed  them,  eveiy  time  it  fnowed,  to  encounter  the 
^(cncfe  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  fcveiity  of  the  outward  air,  and  fally  out,  with 
•dtheir  being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a  Ihovels,  to  free  the  roof  of  their  hut  from  the 
^  that  an  objed  at  fix  or  eight  paces,  was  maffes  of  fnow  which  were  gathering  on  it.  Nor 
^f  difcemible.  When  the  fog  cleared  up,  would  it,  without  this  precaution,  have  been 
^  clouds,  by  their  gravity,  moved  nearer  to  able  to  fupport  the  weight.  They  were  not  in- 
t^ furfjce  of  the  earth,  and  on  all  fides furround-  deed  without  fervants  and  Indians; -but  thefe 
^  the  mountains  to  a  vaft  diftance,  rcprefenting  were  fo  benumbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with 
^  fca,  with  their  rock,  like  an  ifland,  in  the  great  difficulty  they  couUl  get  them  out  of  a  fnwll 
^*^  of  it.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  tent,  where  they  kept  a  continual  fire.  So  that 
^  bonrid  noifes  of  the  tempefts,  which  then  dif-  all  our  artifts  could  obtain  from  them,  was  to 
cfarged  on  Quito  and  the  neighbouring,  country,  take  their  turns  in  this  labour;  and  even  then 
Tfley  law  the  lightnings  iH'ue  from  the  clouds,  they  went  very  uilwillingly  about  it,  and  confe- 
**1  h?ard  the  thunders  roil  far  beneath  them ;  quently  performed  it  flowly. 
^  wbilft  the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  tern-  (4.)  Andes,  difficulties  attending  the 
P^'ofthunder  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delight-  expedition  to.  The  reader  may  eafily  judge 
Ij'^fcrtnity ;  the  wind  was  abated,  the  Iky  clear,  what  our  philofophers  fuffered  from  the  afperities 
^  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  of  fuch  a  climate.  Their  feet  were  fwelled ;  and 
^^j  of  the  cold.  But  their  circumftances  fo  tender,  that  they  could  not  even  bear  the  heat; 
*ere  very  different,  when  the  plouds  rofe;  their    and  walking  was  attended  with  extreme  pain. 

*^^  rendered  refpiration  difficult ;  the  fnow  Their  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains ;  their 
*^  bill  fell  continually ;  and  the  wind  returned  lips  fwelled  and  chopped  j  fo  that  every  motion  in 
*^  *ll  Us  f  ioieiice  j  fo  that  it  was  iropoflible  en-   fpeaking,  or  the  like,  drew  blood ;  confequently 

O  »  they 


AND  (     io8    )  AND 

they  were  oMigvd  to  (lri<5l  tacitumitr,  and  little    than  2:\  tedious  days  on  this  rock,  without  ant 
difpofed  to  laugh,  as,  by  caufing  an  cxltnl;on  of    pofTibility  of  finilhing  their  obfervations  of  the  an. 
the  lips,  it  produced  fuch   fiflurcs  as  were  v«  ry    gles;  for  when  it  was  fair  and  clear  weather  with 
painful  for  two  or  three  days  after.     Their  com-    them,  the  others,  on  whofe  fiimmits  the  fignaU 
mon  food  in  this  inhofpitable  region  was  a  little  rice    which  formed  the  triangles  for  meafuring  the  de- 
boiled  with  fome  flefli  or  fowl,  procured  from    grees  of  the  meridian,  were  hid  in  the  clouds; 
Quito;  and,  inftead  of  fluid  water,  their  pot  w;*s    and  when  thbfe  were  clear,  Pichincha  was  invol- 
fi lied  with  ice;  they  had  the  fame  refource  wit!)    ved  in   clouds.    It  was  therefore  neceffary  to 
regard  to  what  they  drank ;  and  while  they  were    erc<5l  their  fignals  in  a  lower  fituation,  and  in 
eating,  e\'ery  one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  platu*    a  more  favourable  region.    This,  however,  did 
over  a  chafing-difh  of  coals,  to  prevent  his  pro-    not  produce  any  change  in  their  habitation  till 
vifions    from    ft-ec/ing.      The    fame    was  done    the  beginning  of  December;   when,  having  fi- 
with  regard  to  the  water.    At  firil  they  ima-    nilhed  the  obfervations  which  particularly  con- 
gined  the  drinking  ftrong  liquors  would  ditfufe    cerned  Pichincha^  they  proceeded  to  others ;  but 
a  heat  through  the  body,  and  confcquently  ren-    with  no  abatement  either  of  inconveniences,  cold, 
der  it  lefs  fenfible  of  the  painful  lljarpn*.  fs  of  the    or  fatigue;  for  the  places  where  they  made  their 
cold;  but,  to  their  furprife,  they  felt  fio  man-    obfervations  being  necclTarily  on  the  higheft  parti 
ner  of  ftrength  in  fuch  liquors,  nor  were  they  any    of  the  defarts,  the  only  refpite  in  which  they  en- 
greater  prefervative  aRaind  the  cold  than  the  com-    joyed  fome  little  eafe  was  during  the  ftiort  intcr- 
mon  water.    At  the  fame  time,  they  found  it  im-    val  of  pafling  from  one  to  the  other.    In  all  their 
poflible  to  keep  the  Indians  together.    On  their    ftations  fubfequent  to  that  on  Pichincha,  during 
firft  feeling  of  the  climate,  their  thoughts  were    their  fatiguing  menfuration  of  the  degrees  of  the 
immediately  turned  cm   deferting  their  maftera.    meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a  fieW-tcnt, 
The  firft  inftance  they  had  of  this  kind  was  fo    which,  though  fmall,  they  found  lefs  inconvei  i- 
unexpeded,  that  had  not  one.  of  a  better  dif-    cnt  than  the  hut  on  Pichincha ;   though  at  the 
pofition  than  the  reft,  ftaid  and  acquainted  them     fame  time  they  had  more  trouble,  being  oflener 
of  their  defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad    obliged  to  clear  it  fnim  the  fnow,  as  the  weight 
confeijuence.    The  affajr  was  this :  There  being    df  it  would  otheru  ife  have  demoliflied  the  tent, 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  no  room  for  pitching  a    At  firft,  indeed,  they  pitched  it  in  the  moft  Ihcl. 
tent  for  the  Indians,  they  ufed  e\ery  evening  to    tered  places ;  but  on  taking  a  refolution  that  the 
retire  to'  fi  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  piountain ;    tents  themfelvcs  Ihould  ferve  for  Cgnals,  to  pn-- 
where,  befides  a  natural  dimiiiution  of  the  cold,    vent  the  inconvenience  of  having  others  of  wood, 
they  could  keep  a  continual  fire;  and  y  confequent-    they  removed  them  to  a  more  expofed  fituation, 
ly,  enjoy  more  comfortable  quarters  than  their    where  the  jmpctuofity  of  the  winds  fometimci 
mailers.'    Before  they  withdrew  at  night,  they    tore  up  the  piquets,    and    blew    them    down, 
faftened,  on  the  outfide,  the  door  of  the   hut>    Though  this  mountain  is  famous  f©r  its  great 
which  was  fo  low  that  it  was  impofiibie  to  go  in     height,  it  is  con fiderably  lower  than  the  moimi 
or  out  without  ftooping ;  and  as  every  qight  the    tain  of  Cotopaxi :  but  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
hail  and  fno\y  which  had  fallen  formed  a  wall  a-    the  roldnefs  of  the  fummit  of  the  laft  mentioned 
gainft  the  door,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  one  or  two    mountains  from  that  felt  on  this;  fince  itmuftex- 
of  the  Indians  to  <;ome  early  an(l  remove  this  ob-    cecd  every  idea  that  can  be  formed  by  the  human 
ftrucflion.    For  though  the  negro  fcrvants  were     mind,  though  they  are  both  feated  in  the  midft  ol 
lodged  in  a  little  tent,  their  hands  and  feet  were    the  torrid  zone.    In  all  this  range  of  mountains, 
fo  covered  with  chilblains,  that  they  would  rather    there  i^  (aid  to  be  a  conftant  inferior  boundary,  be. 
have  fuffered  themfelves  to  have  been  killed  than     yond  which  the  fnow  never  melts ;  this  boundary, 
move.   The  Indians  therefore  came  conftantly  up     m  tiie  midft  of  the  torhd  zone,  is  faid  by  fome  to  he 
to  difpatch  this  work  betwixt  nine  and  ten  in  the     1434  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea ;  by  others, 
moniing:   but  they  had  not   been  there  above     only  240c  feet.     The  fnow  indeed   falls  much 
four  or  five  days,  when  they  were  not  a  little  a-     lower,  but  then  it  is  fubjedt  to  be  quickly  melted 
larmed  to  ite  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  o'clock         (6.)  Andes,   volcanofs,  height,  rivirs, 
vome,  without  any  iiews  of  the*,  labourers;  when     &c.  of  theI  '  It  is  affirmed,  that  there  are  in 
they  were  relieved  by  the  honeft  fervant mention-     the  Andes  ^6  volcanoes  or  burning  mountains 
ed  above,  who  had  withftood  the  fedudion  of  his     wlJch  throw  out  tire  and  fmoke  with  a  tenibl< 
countrymen,  and  informed  bis  mafters  of  the  do-    noife.    The  height  of  Chimborazo,  faid  to  be  tl.t 
fertion  of  the  four  others.    As  loon  as  the  fr.ow     hij^heft  peak  of  the  Andes,  has  been  determint^ 
was  cleared  away  from  the  door,  they  difpatched     by  ^Vomttrical  calculations  to  be   10,381  ftrt 
the  Indian  to  the  corregidor  of  .Quito,  wno  with     but  the  i^^re<it  differences  between  the  calculaton 
equal  difpatch  fent  other  Indians,  threatening  to     of  the  height  of  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the 
chalHfe  tuem  fevea'lv  if  they  were  wanting  in     world  muft  vtr>^  much  diminiih  the  credit  of  lucfc 
their  duty.     But  the  fear  of  punilhment  was  not    calculations.  Inftances  of  this  we  have  already  ei' 
fufficient  to  induce  them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of    ven  under  the  article  JEtsa.    No  lefs  remark- 
this  fituation  ;  for  within  two  days  they  alfo  de-    able  arc  the  difference*  concerning  the  height  oi 
ferted.     The  corre^jidor  therefore,  to  prevent  any    the  peak  cf  Tencriffe;  which,  according  to  iU 
other  inconvenience,  fent  four  Indians  under  the    calculations  of  Va.onius,  is  three  miles  and  thr« 
care  of  an  alcalde,  and  gave  orders  fur  their  be-    quarters,  or  19,800  tc^t ;  according  tothofeof  Dt 
}ng  relieved  evei7  fourth  day.  Heberden,  it  is  only  15,396  feet;  andaccordjnpu 

(5.)    Andes,    EXPfDiru^s    amongst    the,    thofc  of  M.  Feuillc,  is  no  more  than  i3,h8  f«^ 
CONCLUDED.    Our  philofophcrs  fpcnt  no  fewer    From  thcfc  fnccimens,  we  can  fcarce avoid  conclu- 

dingi 
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(Jiof,  tlut  an  the  methods  hitherto  invented  for  tuated  on  an  eminence  which  feems  to  juftify  the 

cikuIatiDg  the  exad  height  of  mountains  are  infuf-  termination  dunum^  on  the  borders  of  Bui^undy, 

ficwnt   As  all  or  moft  rivers  have  their  fource  in  at  the  fpriiigs  of  the  Maine.    Lon,  5.  %%.  E. 

moantaios,  it  is  no  wonder  a  great  number  run  Lat.  48.  o.  N. 

4ioim  the  fides  of  the  Andes.    Some  hurry  along  AN!D0NNILLE,  a  town  of  France,  near  Paris. 

»itb  i  prodigious  rapidity;  while  others  form  ANDORA,  a  large  village  of  Genoa,  which 

bta-rtiful  cafcades,  or  run  through  holes  in  rocks,  produces  excellent  wine. 

Tbich  look  like  bridges  of  a  ftupendous  height,  ANDORINHA,  in  ornithology,  a  name  by 

There  is  a  public  road  through  the  mountains,  which  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Brafils  call  the  Brafi- 

iTCo  miles  in  length,  part  or  which  runs  from  lian  fwallow,  more  ufually  known  by  its  Brafilian 

Caito  to  Cufco.                                                    ^  name  tapern, 

(U.)  Andes,  a  hamlet  of  Mantua  in  Italy,  the  ANDORNO,  a  fmall  town  in  Piedmont. 

kith  place  of  Virgil;  now  called  PUtola^  two  ANDOVER,  a  large  well  built,  populous  town 

thfs  W.  of  Mantua.  in  Hampfliire,  on  the  London  road ;  pleafantly 

ANDETRIUM,    Andretium,   Andecrium,  fituated  on  the  Ande,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 

or  Andrecium  ;  an  inland  town  of  ancient  Dal-  Downs.    It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  between  Lon- 

natia,  fituated  near  Salonar,  on  a  ftrong  and  in-  don  and  Wiltftiirc,  Newbury  and  Salifbury ;  and 

tfcfffible  rock,  furrounded  with  deep  valleys,  ibnds  two  members  to  parliament.    It  has  feveral 

^  rapid  torrents ;  now  called  Clifla.    Lon.  1 7.  inns,  which  afford  good  accommodation  to  tra- 

46.  E.  Lat.  43.  ao.  N.  vallers ;  and  a  market  on  Saturday,  well  flocked 

ANDEUSE,  A  city  of  France,  in  the  ci-devant  with  provifions.    It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  a 

prwioce  of  LangueUoc.   Lon.  3.  i|o.  £.    Lat.  43.  fteward,  a  recorder,  ten  councillors  and^twenty- 

4j  K.  two  burgeffes,  who  chufe  the  bailiff  annually,  and 

ANDI,  or  Ahdes.    Sec  AndIvCavi.  he  appoints  two  ferjeants  at  mace  to  attend  him. 

ANDINXJS,  a  native  of  Andes  In  Italy.  The  vicarage  is  valued  at  1 7 1 1.  4s.  4d.  in  the  king's 

•  I.)  ANDIRA  Angelyn,  in  botany,  G.  Pifon  ;  books.    It  lies  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Winchefler, 

1  mt  io  Brazil,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  and  65  W.  by  S    of  London,    It  has  a  weekly 

propfT  for  building.    Its  bark  is  of  an  afh-colour;  market  on  Satiu^ay,  and  fairs  on  Thurfday  and 

j**frttit  is  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  an  egg,  green  Friday,  the  3d  week  m  lent,  la  May  and  6  Nov. 

«  firt,  but  growing  blacker  by  degrees.    It  is  It  carries  on  a  manufadure  of  (balloons  and  a  great 

coTtTtd  with  a  hard  rind,  inclofing  a  grain,  or  malting.    Lon.  o  56.  W.  Lat.  51.  ao.  N. ' 

•riioirifh  kernel,  of  a  bitterifh,  aflringcnt  tafte.  ANDRACHNE,  Bastard  Orpine:  A  genus 

T-iTT  pahrerize  this  tiut,  and  give  it  for  worms ;  of  the  gynandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 

l«it  not  more  than  one  fcruple ;  for  more  than  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  fank- 

tto  is  (aid  to  be  poifonous.  ing  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccac.    The  cha- 

(i.)Amdira,  or  ANCiRA-GUACU,  in  zoology,  a  ra<flers  are :  The  male  calyx  confifls  of  five  leaves; 

Lrid  of  bat  in  Brazil ;  the  largefl  of  which  are  as  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  ftyli  are  three;  and  the 

^r  as  our  pigeons :  they  call  them  homed  bats^  capfule  is  trilocular,  containing  three  feeds. 

ft^  a  fort  of  excrefcence  above  their  beak.  i.  Andrachne  arbor e a,  has  a  tree-like  ftalk, 

^«c  of  them  are  very  dangerous ;  for  they  get  and  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr  William  Hou- 

^0  chambers  in  the  night,  and  fo  fubtily  opoii  Hon,  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy.    It  has  a 

tV  irins  in  the  feet  of  thofe  who  are  in  bed,  that  flrong  woody  ftem,  which  rifes  more  than  20  feet 

^  are  not  perceived  but  by  the  flowing  of  the  high,  and  fends  out  many  branches  on  every  fide. 

«d,  which  is  difficult  to  be  flopped.     The  in-  It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Britain. 

^■Iiilants  reckon  the  tongue  and  heart  of  this  ani-  a.  Andrachne  fruticosa,  or  fhrubby  baf- 

■tfpoiibaous.  tard  orpine,  is  a  native  of  China  and  fome  placet 

iNDIRIAR,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  of  America,  where  it  rifes  la  or  14  feet  high.  The 

fiifa,  and  others,  exprefs  the  fabago.  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  and  fmooth;  and 

•ANDIRON. »./.  [fuppofed  by  Skinner  iohc  under  them  are  produced  the  footftalks  of  the 

"Tupted  from  handiron ;  an  iron  that  may  be  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 

*>»ed  by  the  hand,  or  may  fupply  the  place  of  white  colour. 

*  ^fluLj    Irons  at  the  end  of  a   fire-^rate,  in  3.  Andrachne  jamaicensis  is  a  fpecies  men- 

•iwi  the  fpit  turns;  or  irons  in  which  wood  tioned  by  Mr  Millar  as  raifed  by  him  from  feeds 

"  JJd  to  bum. — If  you  flrike  an  entire  body,  as  fent  from  Jamaica.    It  agrees  in  general  with  the 

« anSrom  of  brafs,  at  the  top  it  maketh  a  more  firfl  fort ;  but  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  the 

^'^(oand,  and  at  the  bottom  a  bafer.   Bacon,  laurel,  only  much  larger.    All  thefe  fpecies  are 

ANDLAU,  a  river  of  lower  Alface,  in  France,  very  tendei*,  and  therefore  muft  be  kept  conftantly 

*^»ch  Tiict  in  the  Waigan  mountains  and  falls  into  in  the  bark  flove.    It  is  very  difficult  to  procure 

'^m  good  feeds  of  thefe  forts;  the  covers  often  con- 

ANDOCIDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  four  of  taining  nothing,  though  they  appear  very  fair 

*^  orations  are  extant :  and  upon  which  Har-  outwardly.  Of  all  the  feeds  fent  over  by  Dr  Hou- 

P«n*kw  wrote  bis  Lexicon.  (ton,  only  one  was  found  to  contain  a  kernel,  fo 

AKDOLITE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  that  only  one  plant  was  produced. 

ptBCQt of  Bifatne.  4.  Andrachne  telephoides,  or  herbaceous 

AKDOMADUNUM,  ANDOMATUNUM,qr  An-  trailing  andrachne,  is  a  low  plant,  whofe  branches 

^<MATVirtiM,  in  ancient  geo;rraphy,  called  by  trail  upon  the  ground.    The  leaves  are  fmall,  of 

J^^ftMk  CnrirAt  Lisgonum,  a  city  of  Gallia  an  oval  fhape,  fmouth,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour. 

1 1  now  called  Lattj^ra  in  Champagne,  fi-  It  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  and  the  Ar- 

chipebgo ; 
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cIui>e]ago ;  but  ia  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  and  to  whom  he  offered  his  watch  and  mon^  to  Irt 

therefore  feldom  cultivated.    It  may  be  raifed  by  him  efcape,  but  in  vain.    Being  fent  prifowT  to 

fowing  the  feeds  in  March,  on  a  moderate  hot-  General  Walhington,  that  general  fulmituxl  Eu 

bed.    The  plants  may  be  removed  into  fmall  pots  cafe  to  the  examination  and  decifion  ol  a  board  of 

and  plunged  into  another  very  moderate  hoi-bed,  general  officers,  confining  of  Major-generalfcCreei, 

to  bring  them  forward ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  Lord  Stirling,  the  Marquis  de  la  1  ayette,  tv 

fhould  ha?e  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  ^  Baron  de  Stenben,  two  other  major-gentrraU,  ao^l 

he  frequently  rcfreihed  with  water.   In  June  they  8  brigadier-gentrals.    Mhjot  Andre  was  cxaminfd 

will  produce  flowers,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  before  them,  and  the  particulars  of  hi*  conduct 

Au^uft  and  September.  inquired  into;  and  they  reported  to  the  Amcri- 

(II  )  Andrachne  is  alfo  a  name  given,  by  the  can  commander  in  chief,  that  Mr  Andre  came  oq 

ancients,  fometimes  to  a  tree  of  the  arbutus  or  ihore  from  the  Vulture  (loop  of  war,  in  live  ni|:hl, 

fti-a^Serry  tree  kind,  and  fometimes  to  the  herb,  on  an  interview  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  priTate 

purH  1  ;i).    Some  of  the  later  Litin  writers  have  al-  and  fecret  manner ;  that  he  changed  his  drtU  with- 

fo  c.i.ed  it  porcala,  and  fome  of  the  later  Greeks  in  the  American  lines;  and,  under  a  feigned  nam?, 

cairubotanon.  and  in  a  difguifed   habit,  pafled  the  American 

(i.)  ANDRADA,  Diego  de  Payva,  d',  or  An-  works  at  Stoncy  and  Verplank's  points,  on  tiic 

DRADius,  a  learned  Portuguefe,  bom  at  Conim-  evening  of  tlie  iid  of  September;  thathewata- 

bria,  who  didinguilhed  himfeif  at  the  council  of  ken  on  the  morning  of  the  ajd  at  Tanry-lovDi 

Trent,  where  king  Seba(ti..n  fent  him  as  one  of  he  being  then  on  his  way  for  New  York;  and 

his  divines.    He  died  in  (575,  agctl  47.    There  is  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  pofleflion  kserU 

fcarce  any  Catholic  author  who  has  been  more  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  ene- 

quoted  by  the  Proteftants  than  he,  becaufe  he  my.    They  therefore  determined,  that  he  oagbt 

maintained  fome  liberal  opinions  concerning  the  to  be  confidered  as  a  /pj  from  the  enetnf ;  aod 

falvation  of  the  Heathens.    Andrada  was  elleem-  that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and  uf.gc  of  oations 

ed  an  excellent  preacher,  he  ought  to  fuffer  death.     Sir  Henry  Clintofi, 

( a.)  Andrada,  Francis,  brother  of  Diego,  was  Lieutenant-general  Robertfon,  and  the  late  A»e- 

hidonographer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  wrote  rican  general  Arnold,  all  wrote  prefling  letter*  to 

the  hillory  of  Joha  HI.  king  of  Portugal,  printed  General  Wafliington  on  the  occafion,  in  order  to 

in  IS 33*  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  board  of  general  oft- 

(3.)  Andrada,  Thomas,  another  brother  of  the  cers  from  being  put  in  force*:  But  their  applio. 

above,  aflumed  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  was  tions  were  ine0edual.    Majpr  Andre  was  han^ 

c  died  by  his  order  Tbomaj  ofjifm.    He  attended  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on  tb« 

king  Sebaftian  to  Africa,  where  he  was  confined  -  id  of  Odober.    He  met  his  fate  with  gr«U  finu- 

in  a  cave  by  the  Moors.    Here  he  wrote  a  book,  nefs ;  but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  wis 

which  he  called  the  Sufferings  ofjefus;  and  which  not  allowed  a  more  military  death,  for  which  he 

har  been  tranflated  into  Engliih  by  Welton,    He  had  folicited.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  ami- 

died  in  158  a.  able  qualities,  had  a  tafte  for  literature  aoJ  dtf 

ANDRAGHIRA,  a  river  of  Sumatra,  upon  hne  arts,  and  poflefled  many  accompliflimcstk. 

which  the  Dutch  have  a  £adory.  His  death,  therefore,  was  regretted  even  by  ha 

ANDRAIG,  a  fea  port  of  Madeira,  with  a  fort,  r-^emies ;  and  the  feverity  of  the  detenninatioi 

ANDR-^PODISMUS,  in  ancient  writers,  the  concerning  him  was  much  exclaimed  againft  it 

felling  of  perfoDs  for  flaves.  Great  Britain.     It  was,  however,  generally  »• 

ANDRAPODISTES,  {^^^V9^ivn<,\  a  dealer  in  knowledged  by  the  impartial,  that  there  wai* 

flaves,  more  particularly  a  kidnapprr,  who  Iteals  thing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortunite  gcrtl^ 

men  or  children,  to  fell  them ;  a  crime  the  Thef-  man  but  what  wasperfeiftly  confonant  to  thereto 

falians  were  noted  for.  of  war.    An  elegant  monument  is  credcd  to  Ml 

ANDRAPODOCAPELl,  in  antiquity,  aHiind  memory  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 

of  dealers  in  flaves.    The  and'^apodocapeU  had  a  An drf,  St,  the  name  of  feveral  different  placf^ 

particular  proccfs  of  taking  off  moles,  and  the  viz.  x.  diftri(it  of  Corfica;  a.  and  3.  two  town* rf 

like  disfigurements  on  the  faces  of  the  flaves  they  France  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc:  4.** 

kept  for  fale,  by  rubbing  them  with  bran.     At  other  in  the  ci-devant  province  of  Languedoc:  5. 

Athens  feveral  places  in  the  forum  were  apix)int-  another  in  the  department  of  Rhone  and  Loirr* 

ed  for  the  fole  of  flaves.     Upon  the  firft  day  of  and,  6.  a  village  of  Northumberland,  6iDil«E« 

every  month,  the  merchants  brought  them  into  of  Hexham.    See  alfo  next  article, 

the  market  and  expofcd  them  to  fale,  wh'lft  the  Andre,  Sr.  de  Beauluu,  a  town  of  Fraocd 

crier,  (landing  upon  a  ftone  ereded  for  that  pur-  in  the  dipartment  of  Indre  and  Loire, 

pofe,  called  the  people  together.  ANDRE.\,  Sr,  a  {mall  village  on  the  MilJ3» 

ANDRARUM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  S.  Goth-  coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  founded  originally  by  it< 

land,  near  3  miles  S.  of  Chriftianftadt,  where  there  Portuguefe.    It  t  ^kes  its  name  from  a  ch"*^^ 

is  the  greatefl  alum  work  in  the  kingdom.  dicated  to  St  Andrew,  and  ierved  by  the  pn* 

ANDR£«  Major  J.  an  adjutant-general  in  the  of  St  Thomas.— On  the  (bore  of  St  Andrei,  »• 

Britiih  army,  who  fell  a  lacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  bout  half  a  league  out  in  the  fea,  lies  Mud  bifi 

his  country,  during  the  American  war.     Bein^^  a  place  which  few  in  the  world  can  paiaBdL  * 

employed  to  negociate  the  defe^ion  of  Arnold  is  open  to  the  wide  ocean,  aixi  has  P*"***"*?? 

and  his  troops,  he  was  apprehended  in  difguife  nor  bank  to  break  the  force  of  the  bilk>w%W»» 

pn  the  i'd  S^otM^bcr  1780,  by  three  Americans,  come  rolling  with  great  violence  from  aU  f»*^ 
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during  the  SW.  Monfoons ;  but  on  this  bank  of  profvflbr  45  years ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cburch 

mad  thqriofc  their  force  in  a  moment ;  and  (hips  of  the  Dominicans.    He  has  been  called  yircbidoc^ 

lie  on  it  29  fecure  as  on  the  beit  harbour,  without  tor  decretorum^   and  in  his  epitaph,  Rabbi  dcdo- 

modoo  or  difturbance.    It  reaches  about  a  mile  rum  ;  luxy  cenfor^  normaque  morum  ;  Rabbi  of  the 

akng  ihore,  and  has  been  reported  to  ftiift  its  doctors,  the  light,  cenfor,  and  rule  of  manners. 

pUcc  from  the  northward  about  3  miles  in  30  Pope  Boniface  called  him  lumen  mundiy  the  light 

yean.   From  St  Andrea  to  Kranganor,  about  \%  of  the  world. 

bguft  to  the  fouth,  the  water  has  the  bad  pro-  f.^.)  Andreas,  John,  was  bom  a  Mahometan, 
pcftf  ofcauling  fwelUngs  in  the  legsof  thofe  who  at  Xativa  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  fuc- 
dnnkit  conftantly.    Some  it  affeJts  in  one  leg,  ceeded  his  father  as  alfaqui  of  that  city.    He  was 
ad-fomcin  both.    It  caufes  no  pain,  but  itch-  converted  to  the  Chriftian  religion  by  he.irinp  a 
aj;  nor  does  the  fwelled  leg  feem  heavier  to  the  ferroon  in  the  great  church  of  Valencia  on  the  uay 
ovnfr  than  the  foiall  one,  though  fome  have  been  of  afTumption,  in  1487.    Upon  this  he  defired  to 
ttD  ajini  in  circumference  at  the  ancle.  be  baptized ;  and,  in  memory  of  the  cilling  of 
ANDR£i£,  John  Gerhard  Reinhard,  an  inge-  St  John  and  St  Andrew,  he  received  the  name 
moos  naturaliit  of  Hanover,  was  bom  in  1724.  John  Andreas.     ••Having   received   holy  orders 
Hf  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  bufinefs  of  an  apo-  (fays  he;,  and.  from  an  alfaqui  and  a  (lave  of 
iliecarf ;  and  gained  an  extenfive  knowledge  in  Lucifer,  become  a  prieft  and  minifter  of  Chrift ; 
cb«niftry,  botany,  and  natural  hiftory.    He  pub-  I  began,  like  St  Paul,  to  preach  and  publifh  the 
'Jikd  fcveral  pieces,  on  thcfe  fubjeds,  particular-  contrary  of  what  I  had  crroneoufly  believed  and 
fy  a  Tour  in  Switzerland,    1776,  4to. ;  and  a  aflerted ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  Almighty 
Treatifc  on  the  fcveral  kinds  of  Earth  in  Hanover,  God,  I  converted  at  firft  a  great  many  fouls  of 
i;;9.   He  died  in  1793.  the  Moors,  who  were  in  danger  of  hell,  and  un- 
it.} ANDREAS,  James,  an  eminent  German  der  the  dominion  of  Lucifer,  and  conducted  them 
rrfbrmo-,  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  into  the  way  of  falvation.    After  this,  I  was  fent 
ijit   In  1546,  he  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  for  by  the  moft  Catholic  princes  king  Ferdinand 
church  of  Stutgard.    He  was  at  the  diet  of  Ratif-  and  queen  Ifabella,  to  preach  in  Granada  to  the 
boo,  ^  was  one  of  the  fecretanes  at  the  confer-  Moors  of  that  kingdom.    By  God's  bleffrng  on 
Oct  at  Worms.    He  vras  likewife  at  the  diet  of  my  preaching,  an  indoite  number  of  Moors  were 
A'i^rg;  and  foon  after  was  appointed  chancel-  brought  to  abjure  Maltomet,  and  turn  to  Chrift.*' 
^  and  redor  of  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen.    He  After  this  he  was  made  a  canon  by  their  majefties: 
6sl  b  1590.     He  wrote  fome  learned  treatifes,  and  at  the  defii^  of  Martin  Garcia,  bifhop  of  Bar- 
fwticuUriy  one  on  Concord  f  and  was  much  taken  celona,  he  undertook  to  tranflate  from  the  Ara- 
L-p  in  refbnning  the  German  churches.  bic,  into  the  language  of  Arragon,  the  whole  law 
(i.)ANintEAS,  John,  a  celebrated  canoniil  in  of  the  Moors.    Having  hnifhed  this  undertaking, 
ti«  t4th  century,  was  bom  at  Mugello,  near  Flo-  he  compofed  his  famous  work  of  The  Con/ujon  of 
i^^«;  and  was  profeflbr  of  canon  law  at  Padua,  the  SeB  of  Mahumfd.    It  contains  11  chapter*^ 
Pfa,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna.    It  is  faid  that  wherein  he  has  collected  the  fabulous  ftories,  im- 
fee  macerated  his  body  with  fading ;  and  lay  upon  poftures,  forgeries,  brutalities,  follies,  obfcemties, 
^  bare  ground  every  night  for  twenty  years  to-  abfurdities,  impollibilities,  Hes,    and  contradic- 
r^,  covered  only  with  the  ikin  of  a  bear.   This  tions,  which  Mahomet,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
u  «tefted  by  very  good  authors ;  but  if  the  ttory  iimple  people,  has  difperfed  in  the  writings  of  that 
'Kich  Poggius  tells  of  him  in  his  Jefts  be  true,  fed,  and  efpecially  in  the  Alcoran.    This  book; 
^moft  afterwards  have  relaxed  much  of  this  dif-  which  was  publiihed  at  firft  in  Spunilh,  has  been 
opune.    The  ftory  has  been  hackenied  both  in  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.    It  is  generally 
l*in  and  French,  with  fome  humour ;  but  in  a  quoted  againft  the  Mahometans. 
Aw/i  ofwiif  with  which  we  will  not  difgrace  our  (4  )  Anor  e  as,  Novella,  the  learned  daughter  of 
Didionary.    It  is  on  all  hands,  however,  agreed,  John  Andr  as      Fee  N®  1.     She  was  married  to 
^  John  Andreas  had  a  baftard  by  his  fervant  John  Calderinus,  ?  learned  canon.   To  perpetuate 
r^i  iod  therefore  PoggiusU  ftory  is  very  proble-  her  memory,  her  father  entitled  his  Commentary 
"^^c;  and  it  was  perhaps  with  the  mother  of  Ba-  on  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  NovelU. 
J»coniiuf  that  his  wife  dete<5led  him.    Andreas  Andreas,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
^  a  beautiful  daughter,  named  No*ve!tn^  whom  ment  of  Girondr. 

-'loved  extmnely:  and  he  is  faid  to  have  in-  ANDREASBERG,  a  town  of  Brunfwick  Lu- 

firudcdher  fo  well  in  all  parts  of  learning,  that  nenburp,  which  has  rich  iron  mines, 

vini  he  was  engaged  in  any  affair  which  hinder-  ANDKKCfUM.     See  Andetrium. 

^  Wm  from  reading  lectures  to  his  fcholars,  he  ANDREI Nl,  Ifabelfa,  a  native  of  Padua,  an 

^bb  daughter  in  his  ftcad ;  and  left  her  beauty  excellent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  beft  comedian* 

-oald  prevent  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  ftie  in  Italy,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 

'^ « Httle  curtain  drawn  before  her.    The  firft  tury.     The  Intenti   of  Pavia  thought  they  did 

^  of  Andreas  was  his  Glofs  upon  the  Sixth  their  fodcty  an  lionour.  by  admitting  her  a  mem- 

°^  of  the  Decretals,  which  he  wrote  when  he  ber  of  it ;  and  fne,  in  acknowledgment  of  thi» 

•^  my  young.    He  wrote  aUb  Gloffes  upon  the  honour,  never  forgot  to  mention,  amongll  her 

vjnaentJnci ;  and  a  commentary  in  re^las  Sextu  titles,  that  of  Acndemiea  Infanta  :  her  titles  were 

*°*^  **c  entitled  MercuriaUi^  becaufe  he  inferted  thefe,  ♦•  Ifabella  Andreini,  comica  gelofa,  acade- 

Jj|Woinelldays  difputes  in  it.    He  enlarged  the  mica  infanta,  dctta   I'acccfla.*'    She  was  alfo  a 

wilom  of  Durant,  in  1347;  and  died  of  the  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty:  which,  added 

fupie  at  Bologna,  in  1348,  after  he  had  been  a  to  a  fine,  voice,  made  her  charm  both  the  eyes 

a^d 
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End  ears  of  the  audience.   She  died  af  Lyons,  loth  an  order  inilituted  by  Peter  the  Opeat  of  Mufcory 

June,,  1604,  aged  41.    Her  death  being  a  matter  in  1697 ;  the  badge  of  which  h  a  golden  medal; 

of  general  concern  and  lamentation,  there  were  on  one  tide  whereof  is  repre^nted  St  Andrew's 

many  L.atin  and  Italian  elegies  printed  to  her  me-  crofs,  with  thefe  words,  Tzar  Pierre  momirque  dg 

piory :  feveral  of  thefe  pieces  were  placed  before  tout  la  Rufte.    This  medal  is  fufpended  by  a  blue 

iher  poems,  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1605.    Be-  ribbon  from  the  right  (boulder., 

fides  her  fonnets,  madrigals,  fongs,  and  eclogues,  Andrfw's  Castle,  St,   a  village  in  Hamp- 

therc  is  a  paitoral  of  hers,  entitled  Myrtilla,  and  ihire,  between  Southampton  and  Petersfield. 

letters,  printed  at  Venice  in  16 10.  Andrew's  cross,  St,  one  in  form  of  the  let- 

A\^DKELINUS,  Publius  Fauftus,  bom  at  Forli  ter  X,    See  Cross. 
in  Italy.    He  was  long  profeflbr  of  poetry  and  Andrew's  day,  St,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
phiIoi\)phy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.   Lewis  XII.  church*  celebrated  on  the  .;cth  of  November,  in 
made  iiim  his  poet  laureat.     His  pen  was  not  honour  of  the  apodle  St  Andrew, 
wholly:  employed  in  making  vcrfes  ;  for  he  wrote  Andrews,  Lancelot,  bilhop  of  VV^incheftcr,  was 
alfo  mdral  and  proverbial  letters  in  profe,  which  bom  at  London  m  1555,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
were  printed  feveral  times.    His  poems,  which  bridge.    After  feveral  preferments!  he  was  made 
are  chiefly  in  Latin,  are  inferted  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  biihop,  firft  of  Chichefter,  then  of  Ely,  and,  in 
Delicti  Foetarum  Italorum,    M.  De  la  Monnoie  161 8,  was  raifed  to  the  Cee  of  Winchefter.    Thii 
tells  us,  "  tha^  Andrelinus,  when  he  was  but  2%  learned  prelate,  who  was  diltinguiibed  by  his 
years  old^  received  the  crown  of  laurel:  That  his  piety,  charity,  and  integrity,  may  be  juftly  rank- 
love  verleSf  divided  into  5  books,  entitled  Liviaf  ed  with  the  bt- ft  preachers  and  completed  (cholatt 
from  the  name  of  his  n^iftrefs*  were  efteemed  Co  of  his  age.    He  appeared  to  much  greater  advan- 
iine  by  the  Roman  acadeirny,  that  they  adjudged  tage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his  works, 
the  prize  of  the  Latin  elegy  to  the  author."    He  which  abound  with  Latin  quotations  and  trivial 
died  in  15 18.  witticifms;   fuited  to  the  talle  of  the  times  in 

XNDRESWALDf    ^(rovci  andredf   fear,    and  which  he  lived.    He  was  a  man  of  poiite  manner* 

tiDoJdf  a  wood,  Sax.  i."e.  a  ten'ible  wood,]   an  and  lively  converfation ;  and  could  quote  Greek 

extenfive  wood  of  ii^milei  in  lengthy  lying  part-  and   Latin   authors,  and  even  pun,   with  king 

ly  in  SufTex,  and  partly  in  Kent.  Janiea.    When  Waller  the  poet  was  young,  he 

ANDRETIUM.    See  Anoetrium.  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court,  and  (lood  in  the 

ANDREW,  St,  the  apoftle,  bom  at   Bi*?th-  circle  to  fee  king  James  dine  5  where,  among  o- 

faida  in  Galilee,   brother  to  Simeon  Peter.     iHe  ther  company,  there  fat   at  table  two  bilhops, 

had  been  a  difciple  of  John  the  baptift,  and  fol-  Neale  and   Andrews.     The   king   alkcd   aloud, 

lowed  Jefus  upon  the  teftimony  given  of  him  by  Whether  he  might  not  tiike  his  fubje^fts*  money 

the  baptift.    His  hiftory,  fo  far  as  is  recorded  in  the  vvhen  he  needed  it,  without  all  this  formality  of 

gofpels,  we  need  not  here  repeat.    After  our  Sa-  pa.'*liament  ?    Neale  replied,  *•  God   forbid  you 

viour'safcenfion,  his  apoftles  having  determined  by  /]iouM  not;  for  you  are  the  bfeath  of  our  not- 

fot  what  parts  of  the  world  ^hey  ftiould  feverally  trii.R."     Whereupon  the  king  fiid  to  the  biftiop 

take,  Scythia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fell  of  \\'^inchcfter,  **  Well,  my  lord,  what  fay  you?** 

to  St  Andrew,  who,  accordijig  to  Eufebius^  after  "  Sir,  (r  plied  the  bilhop,)  1  have  no  Ikill  of  par^ 

he  had  planted  the  gofpel  in  feveral  places,  came  lianient;»'iy  chafes."     The   king  anfwered,   "  Na 


to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  con-    put-offs,  my  lord;  anfwcr  me prefcntly.**  "  Tbenj 


known;  but  all  the  ancient  ioid  modern  marty-  1616,  aged  71,  and  was  buried  in  tJie  church  oi 

rologies,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  agree  in  St  Saviour's,  whert"  his  executors  ere^ed  to  him 

celebrating  his  festival  upon  tht   3cth  of  Novem-  a  monument  of  marble  and  .olabafler,  on  which  '\\ 

ber.     His  body  was  embalmeil.  and  decently  in-  an  elegant  iufcription  in  Latin.    Milton  alfo,  at  i^ 

terred  at  Pdtras  by  Maximiila,  a  lady  of  great  qua-  years  of  age,  v/rote  a  beautiful  Latin  elegy  on  hii| 

lity  and  eft.ite.    Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  death.    Bitiiop  Andrews  had,  i.  A  fhare  in  th^ 

Conftantinople  by  Conftanline  ti\e  Great,  and  bu-  tranflation  of  the  Hihle,  from  Genefis  to  1  KingSj 

ried  in  the  great  church,  which  he  had  built  to  th*  inclufively.     H"  alio  wrote,  a.  Tortura  Torth  i« 

honour  of  the  apoftles.     There  is  a  crofs  to  be  anfwer  to  a  w.ir!:  of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  whicll 

ieen  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  St  Vi(5lor  at  Mar-  tliat  prelate  afiu  med  the  name  of  Matthew  Tortua 

fcilles,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romanifts  tj  be  \,  A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions:    and,  4*  ^ 

the  fame  that  St  Andrew  was  fal^ened  to.    It  is  Manual  of  Diredions  for  the  Vifitation  of  ib< 

in  the  Ihape  of  letter  X,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  filver  Sick :  befides  Sermons  and  Trada,  in  Englilh  an^ 

ihriqe.    Peter  Chryfologus  fays,  that  he  was  cm-  Latin,  publilhod  alter  his  death, 

cified  upon  a  tree ;  and  the  fpurious  H^polytus  (i.)  Andrkws,  St,   a  royal  borough  of  Fife 

affiires  us  it  was  an  olive  tree.  fliire  in  Scotlart',  formerly  the  metropolis  of  th< 

Andrew,  St,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir-  Pidifti  kingdoi.^.     It  is  feated  on  a  bay,  on  lh< 

cle  of  Auftria,  and  duchy  of  Carinthia,  with  a  bi-  level  top  of  a  imall   hill,  3a  miles  from  Edin 

lhop*s  fee;  feated  on  the  Levant.               .  burgh,  commanding  a  view  of  the  German  ocean 

Andrew,  St,  knights  of,  an  order  of  knights,  Lon.  a.  45.  W.  Xuit.  56.  18.  N.     See  the  follow 

more  ufually  called  the  order  of  the  thiftle.    (See  ing  fe<5tion8. 

XMiSTL^y    The  kjii^hts  of  St  Andrew,  are  alfo  u*)  Andrews^  St,  amcient  accounts  o^ 

i 


A    n    p             (    tij    )  AND,, 

If  we  may  credit  the  legend',  St  Andrew's  owes  though  this  vail  pile  was  157  years  In  fcuiUirtf  ^ 

rtj  origia  to  a  Angular  accident.     St  Regulus,  or  in  June  1559,  it  was  dettioliifhed  in  a  fingle  day} 

M  Rsif,  a$  he  is  likewf:  called,  a  Greek  of  A-  and  fo  effedtuallf  has  it  been  deftroyed,  that  no-» 

chiia,  #as  warned  by  a  Wlion  to  leave  his  native  thing  now  remains  but  part  of  the  eaft  and  weft 

coaMry,  and  vifit  Albion,  an  ifle  placed  in  the  re-  ends,  and  of  the  fouth  fide.    It  is  cuftomary,  for 

aotfft  part  of  the  world ;  and  to  take  with  him  modem  hiftorians,  in  writing  of  fuch  tranfaiSions^ 

ths  arm  bone,  three  fingers,   and  three  toes,  of  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  popular  fury,  exerted 

5:  Andrew.    He  obeyed,  and  fet  fail   with  hia  on  thofe  occafions,  on  our  lirft  reformers;  hutf 

C'jmpanioDS,  but  had  a  very  tempeftuous  paffage.  whether  the  charge  is  (Iri^ly  juft  or  not,  the  phi-* 

After  being  toffed  for  fome  time  on  a  ftormy  lea,  lanthropift,  whd  reflects  on  the  monftrous  ty- 

>ev3iatlaft  ihipwrecked  on  the  coafts  of  Otho-.  ranny  that  provoked  the  outrages  on   the  one 

'ail,  in  the  territories  of   Ungus  king   of  the  hand,  and  the  happy  confequences  that  have  flow- 

h%  in  the  year  27c.     On  hearing  of  the  arri-  cd  fiom  the  reformation  on  the  othtT,  will  thlhlc 

•*'  of  the  (Irangers,  wth  their  precious  reli<^s,  thclofs  of  a  magnificent  building  nothing  in  com- 

tie  king  hnmediatelv  gave  orders  for  their  recep-  parifon.     Near  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  of  St 

taja,  afterwards  prelcnting  the  faint  with  his  own  -  Kegulus ;  the  tower  of  which  is  a  lofty  equilatey 

piUce,  and  building  near  it  the  church,   which  ral  triangle,  of  ao  feet  each  fide,  and  10 -,  foet 

J*' U ban  the  name  of  St  Rfgulus,    At  this  time  high;  the  body  of  the  chapel  remains,  but  the 

t'ic  place  was  fiyled  Muerofs,  or  Xht  lund  of  boars  ;  two  fide  chapels  are  ruined.    The  arches  of  the 

a!1  round  was  foreft,  and  the  lands  beftowed  on  witidows  and  door  are  round,  and   fome   even 

lir  Saiat  were  called  jgt; r.-^i^.    The  boars  equal,  more  than  femicircles;  an  undoubted  proof  of 

W  is  fixe  the  ancient  Erymanthian ;  as  a  proof  their  antiquity.     The  priory  was  founded  by 

'iirhich,  two  tufks,  each  fixteen  inches  long  and  Alexander  1.  in  1112;  and  the  monks,  (canons 

Kir  thick,  were  chained  to  the 'altar  of  St  An-  regular  of  St  Auguftinc,)   were  brought   from 

^r^,    St  Regulus  changed  the  name  to  Kihy^  Scone,  in  11 40,  by  Robert,  Bifhop  of  this  fee. 

^'»/;  and    eftablifhed   here   the   firft   Chriftian  By  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Jametf 

pT^db  of  the  country,  called  Cw/Jf**/.  This  church  I.  the  prior  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and 

*nfuprcme  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Pidts;  Ungus  priors,  and  on  the  days  of  fofiival  wore  ^  milre 

^•^ing  granted  to  God  and  St  Andrew,  that  it  and  others  epifcopal  ornaments.     Dependent  on 

'■Ji'd  be  the  head  and  mother  of  all  the  churches  this  priory  were  lliofe  of  Lochlcven,   Portniodk, 

•  ^Ls  dominions.    He  alfo  direAed  that  the  crofs  Monimufk,  the   lile  of  May,  and  Pitt-enwetm, 

^^  St  Andrew  Oiould  become  the  badge  of  the  each  originally  a  feat  of  the  Culdee.s    The  re- 

»-^antry.    In  518,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  Pi<5l8,  venues  of  the  houfe  were  immenfc,  viz.  2237  1* 

tU'  epifccjpal  fee  was  removed  to  St  Andrew's  as.  loid.  in  money,  and  above  440  chaldrons  of 

i\I  the  Biihop  was  ftylcd  maxlmus  Scotorum  epif-  graid  and  meal :  befides  the  produce  of  480  acres 

-•?«.•.  In  1441,  it  was  cre(5led  into  anarchbiOiop*  of  land.     Nothing  remains  of  the  priory  except 

!•'"  by  Sextus  IV.  at  the  interceflion  of  James  III.  the  walls  of  the  prccind,  which  iliow  its  vaft  ex- 

•' 1636,  the  priory  was  fupprelled  ;  and,  in  1617,  tent.      In  one  part  is  a  moft   artkfs   ^'itcwriy, 

^r  power  of  election  was  transferred  to  eight  formed  only  of  feven  Hones.     This  indolure  bi.*- 

'''nopi,  the  principal  of  St  Leonard's  college,  the  gins  near  the  cathedral,  nnd  extends  to  the  flio:e. 

"tdeacon,  the  vicars  of  St  Andrew's,  Leuchars,  The  other  religious  houfes  were,  one  of  Domini- 

»  '  Coupar.    This  fee  contained  the  greatefl  part  cans,  founded,  in  1274,  by  U.fliop  Wiihart ;  ano" 

*  the  ft) ire  of  Fife,  with  a  part  of  Perth,  Forfar,  ther  of  Obfervantines,  founded  by  BiHiop  Kcn- 

'^  Kincardine  (hires,   and  a  great   number  of  nedy,  and  finilhed  by  his  fucceflbr  Patrick  Gn- 

^-nflies,  churches,  and  chapels  in  other  diocefes.  ham  in  14785  and,  according  to  fome,  the  Car- 

Ttf  town  of  St  Andrew's  was  ere<5ted  into  a  roy-  melites  had  a  fourth.     Immediatrly  above   the 

'  H'.'njugh  by  David   I.  in  the  year  11 40,  and  harbour  ftood   the  collegiate    chuich   of   Kivk- 

■Vir  nriviJcgcs  afterwards  confirmed.    The  char-  heugh,   originally   founded  by   Conllantine    lif. 

'  T  of  Malcolm  II.  is  prefervcd  in  the  tolbouth  ;  who  retiring  fiom  the  world,  bcxaroe  here  a  CiC" 

•id  ii  written  on  a  bit  of  parc^4ment,  but  the  dee.    From  its  having  been  firft  built  on  a  rock, 

'^Tieats  were  equally  valid  with  what  would  at  it  was  ftyled.     Prupofiiura  a  Santlx  Mari/!-.  dj 

'-» time  require  whole  fldns.    Here  alfo  are  kept  rupe.  In  the  church  of  St  Salvator  is  a  meft  Ixnii- 

•*■'  filter  keys  of  the  city ;  which,  for  form's  fake,  tifui  tomb  of  biihop  Kennedy,  who  died,  an  ho- 

•^  ddiTcrcd  to  the  king,  if  he  fhould  \ifit  the  nour  to  his  family,  in   1466.     The  Gothic  NCcrk: 

;  ice,  or  to  a  vi^orious  enemy,  in  token  of  fub-  is  uncommonly  elegant.     Within  the  tomb  xvcre 

■"-Tivwi.    In  this  place  likewife,  is  to  be  feen  the  difcovered  fix  magnificent  macc^,  which  had  Ik  en 

rumfhous  axe  which,  in  1646,  took  off  the  heads  concealed  here  in  troubi' fome  times.     One  was 

•* -^  Robert  Spot/wood  and  other  difiinguiflied  given  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scotch  unl\crli- 

'"Tiiift*.    The  town  underwent  a  fiege  in   1337;  tie«,  and  three  are  prefeved  here.  'In  the  lop  i» 

'lei]  poiTefled  bv  the  FngHfh,  and  other  part  parti-  reprefented  our  Saviour ;  around  the  aiigc-ls,  with 

'««ofBalioI;  but  the  loyalifts,  under  the  Earls  the  inftnimcnts  of  the  paflion.     With  ihcfL*  arsr 

c  March  and  Fife,  made  themfelves  mafiers  of  it  fliown  fome  fiiver  arrows,  with  large  filver  plates 

^ )  WYfks,  by  the  help  of  their  battering  m<ichines.  aifixed  to  them,  on  which  are  infci  ibcd  the  arr.i9 

i.)  Andrew's,  St,  akciint  buildings  of.  and  names  of  the  noble  youth,  vidors  in  the  an- 

• -f  cathedral  of  St  Andrew's  was  founded  by  nual  conapetitions  in  archery,  which  were  dropt 

^tiop  Arnold  in  ij6i,  but  did  not  attain  its  full  but  a  few  years  ago ;  and  the  golf  fucceedcd. 

"-i^nificence  till  13 iS.     Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  (4.)  Andrew's,  St,  castlz  of.     The  remnlns 
*"  370  frrt ;  that  of  the  tranfcept,  ^ia.    But .  of  the  caiile,  arc  fiill  to  be  feen  on  the  K.  fide  of 
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AND               (114)  AND 

the  city,,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  fca.     This  ever  manufacflures  this  city  might  in  former  times 

fortrefs  vjras  founded,  in  1401,  by  Bifliop  Trail,  pofTci's,  that  of  gorf-balls  is  row  the  chief;  which, 

who  was  buried  in  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral ;  trifling  as  it  may  fcenl,  maintains  a  gaat  number 

and  was  afterwards  the  refidence  of  cardinal  Bea-  of  ptople.     St  Andrew's,  however,  has  x  nntmal 

ton  ;   who,  after  the  death  of  George  Wifljart,  fairs,  viz.  on  the  id  Thurf.  in  Apiil,  iftTucfd.  in 

apprehending  fome  danger,  caufed  it  to  be  forti-  July,  ift  Aug.  29th  Sept.  and  on  St  Jniir,<w'iJ.j, 

fied  fo  ftrongly  as  to  be  at   that   time  deemed  all  O.  S.  and  a  weekly  market  on  Thurfday. 

impregnable.    In  this  fortrefs,  however,  he  was  (7.)  Andrew's,    St,  University  of.    The 

furprized  and  anaflinated  by  Norman  Lefly  with  celebrated  univerfity  of  this  city  was  founded  in 

15  others.    They  feized  on  the  ^ate  of  the  caftle  141  r,  by  biHiop  Wardlaw  ;  and  the  next  year  he 

early  in  the  morning  of  May,  29,  i  ^46 ;  it  having  obtained  from  Benedia;  III.  the  bull  of  confirma- 

been  left  open  for  the  worknten  who  wer*  finifti-  iion.    It  conlifted  once  of  3  colleges,     i.  St  Sal- 

ing  the  fortifications;  and  having  placed  centinels  vator's,  founded  in   1458,  by  bifliop  Kennedv  — 

at  the  door  of  the  cardinal's  apartment,  they  a-  This  is  a  handfome  building,   with  a  court  or 

wakened  his  numerous  domeftics   one   by  one;  quadrangle  within:   on 'one  fide  is  the  church, 

and,  turning  them  out  of  the  caftle,  they  without  on  another  the  Hbrary  ;  the  third  contains  apart- 

violence,  tumult,  or  o.Tering  the  fmalleft  injury  to  mcnts  for  ftudents  ;  the  fourth  is  unfinilhed.    2. 

any  other  perfon,  inflicted  on  Beaton  the  death  he  St  Leonard's  College  was  founded  by  prior  Hep- 

juftly  merited.    The  confpirators  were  immedi-  burn,  in  1512.     This  is  now  united  with  the  Ul^, 

ately  befieged  in  this  caftle  by  the  regent,  earl  of  and  the  buildings  fold,  and  convtrted  into  private 

Arran;  and  notwithftanding  they  had  acqniivd  houfes.     5.  The  new,  ot  St  Mary's  collecre,  was 

no  greater  ftrength  than  150  men,  they  refifted  all  eftabliflied  by  Abp.  Hamfltdn  in  1553  ;  but  ib^: 

his  cflbrts  for  five  months.    This,  however,  was  houfe  was  built  by  James  and  David  Bcthune,  or 

owing  to  the  nnfkilfulnefs  of  the  befiegers  more  Beaton,  who  did  not  live  to  complete  it.    Thii 

than  to  the  ftrength  of  the  place;  for,  in  1547,  is faid to  have  been  the  feat  of  ay?/jo/a //!^B/fr« lonj 

the  caftle  was  reduced  and  demolifhed.    The  en-  before  the  eftablifliment  even  of  tlie  univerfity  j 

trance  of  it  is  ftillto  be  feen  ;  and  the  window  is  where  fevcral  eminent  clergymen  taught,  gratis, 

fhown,  out  of  which  it  is  faid  the  cardinal  1  ioked,  the  feiences  and  languages.   But  it  was  called  th^ 

to  glut  his  eyes  with  the   cruel    martyr  lorn   of  nt<u;  coUej^et  becaufe  of  its  late  erection  into  a  di^ 

George  Wilhart,  who  was  burnt  on  a  fpot  beneath,  vinity  college  by  the  abp.    The  univerfity  is  g» 

(5.)  Andrew's,   St,   extent  and   popula-  vemetl  by  a  chancellor,  an  o/IjceorigiaallydefigTi 

TiON  OF.    St  Andrew's  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  ed  to  be  peipetually  vefted  in  the  abps.  of  St  Anl 

contains  three  principal  ftreets.     On  entering  the  drew's ;  but  fince  the  reformation,  he  is  eleiftej 

weft  port,  a  well  built  ftreet,  ftraight,  and  of  a  by  the  a  principals,  and  the  profefibrs  of  bod 

vaft  length  and  breadth,  appears ;  but  fo  overw  the  colleges.  The  redor  is  the  next  great  oftice? 

grown  with  grafs,  and  prefenting  fuch  a  dreary  to  whofe  care  is  committed  the  privileges,  difcl 

folitude,  that  it  conveys  tl^e  idea  of  being  laid  pline,  and  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity.      The  co^ 

wafte  by  the  peftilence.     St   Andrew's  is   now  legs  have  their  re(5tors,  and  profeflbrs  of  diflfercn 

greatly  reduced  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  feiences,  who  are  indefatigable  in  their  attentiot 

at  prefent  fcarcely  exceeding  aooo.    The  number  to  the  inftru<5tion  of  the  ftudents,  and  to  that  ei 

when  it  was  the  feat  of  the  primate  cannot  now  fential  article  their  morals.    This   place  polTefit! 

be  afcertained :  but  during  the  period  of  its  fplcn-  fcveral  very  great  advantages  refpecting  the  ed.| 

dor,  there  were  between  60  and  70  bakers ;  and  cation  of  youth.    The  air  is  pure  and  ialubriou^ 

now  9  or  10  are  fuflRcient  for  tte  place.  the  place  for  excrcife,  drv  and  extenlive ;  the  ej 

(6.)  Andrew's,  St,   trade,  harbour,   &c.  ercifes  themfelves  are  healthy  and  innocent.    Th 

OF.    The  trade  of  St  Andrew's  was  once  very  univerfity  is  fixed  in  a  peninfulated  country ;  x\ 

confiderable.    So  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  f.  mote  firom  all  commerce  with  the  world,  wbij 

this  place  had  .10  or  40  trading  vefleiji,  and  car-  in  great  towns  prove  the  haunt  of  ilifljpation.H 

ried  on  a  confiderable  herring  and-  white  fishery.  From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fociety  every  fludcn^ 

l*y  means  of  bufles,  in  deep  water;  which  fiftieries  character  is  perfe<5tly  known.    No  little  irregull 

had  for  ages  been  the  grand  iburce  of  their  com-  rity  can  be  committed,  but  it  is  inllantly  difco^ej 

merce,   wealth,   and  fplendor.    After  the  death  edand  checked;  vice  cannot  attain  a  height  I 

of  the  king,  this  whole  coaft,  and  St  Andrew's  this  place,  for  the  incorrigible  are-  never  permi 

in  particular,  became  a  fcene  of  murder,  plan-  ted  to  remain  the  corrupters  of  the  reft.   A  priiJ 

der,  and  rapine :  every  town  ftiftered  in  propor-  ing  oflice  was  eftabliflied  here  for  the  convenient 

tion  to  its  magnitude  and  opulence.    Nor  were  of  the  univerfity,  in  1795;  and  very  corrc<St  ac 

thofe  ruffians  fatisfied  w^th  the   ihipping,   mer-  elegant  editions  of  fcveral  clafllcs  were  printed  ui 

chandife,* plate,  cattle,  &c.  for  they  alfo  laid  the  der  the  care  of  Mr  John  Hunter.                • 

whole  coaft  ynder  contribution.    St  Andrew'*  Andrew's,  St,  is  alfo  the  name  of  fcveral  | 

was  required  to  pay  1000 1.  but  the  inhabitants  ther  places;  viz.  i  and  a,  an  ifland  and  town 

not  being  able  to  raife  that  fum  after  being  thus  Dalmatia :  3  and  4,  an  ifland  and  town  in  Hu 

plunderetl,thegeneral  compounded  forjool.  which  gary:   5,  a  fmall  but  floliriftiing  town  in  N01 

was  raifed  by  a  loan  at  intereft,  and  hath  remain-  Scoria:  and  6,  a  village  in  Suffolk  near  Becclcs 

cd  a  burden  upon  the  corporation,  it  is  faid  ever  ANDRE ZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depa^ 

fince.  The  harbour  is  artificial,  guarded  by  piers,  ment  of  Indre  and  Loire. 

with  a  narrow  entrance,  to  give  fhelter  to  veflels  ANDRI.    See  Andros. 

from  the  violence  of  a  very  lieavy  fea,  by  the  en-  ( i .)  ANDRIA,  a  city  and  a  bifliop'sice  in  tl 

eroacliments  of  which  it  has  fuflfered  much.  What-  territory  of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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*  p''-it7  large,  wfU  |>eoplc(l,  and  feiteJ  in  a  fpa-  is  a  deprivation  in  the  ftrufture  ot  the  parts  irt- 

•  Mis  p.iin.  4  miles  from  the  Adriatic  coift,  and  tended  by  nature  for  propagation,  when,  befides 
i^W.  ofBirri.     Lon.  I?.  4.  E.    Lat.  4r.i;.N.  thofe  concealed   parts   that  are  found  neceflary 

,r.^  A>!DRiA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  public  en-  for  the  difcharge  ofVroli'ic  fnndions,   the  puJen^ 

^•*jh.T»?nt8  firft    inftituted  by  Minos  of  Crete,  ^//j  of  the  other  fex  likewife  appear.      T^is  mon- 

:J,  after  his  example,  appointed  by  !.ycurf»»s  ftroMS  produ(5tion  of  nature  is  diverfified  in  4  dif- 

:">pirta,  at  which  a  whole  city  or  a  tril^e  aflill-  ferent  ways  ;  of  which  three  appear  in  males  and 

I.'     Tney  were  managed  with  great  frugality,  one  in  females.      In  m/n,  the  female  pudendum, 

• !  ^.Tfuns  of  all  a^w's  were  admitted,  the  younger  cloathod  with  h  nr,  fomctimes  appears  contigu- 

'  -.  v-'ia^  obliged  by  the  lawgiver  to  repair  thitner  ous  to  the  perinxum  ;  at  other  times,  in  the  mid- 

'/tlch.y^'s  of  temperance  and  fohriety.  die  of  the  fcrotum  ;  at  other  times,  which  con- 

.  Andhia,  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  naturaliftsto  Aitutes  the  3d  diverfity,  through  that  part  itfelf 

.    -{ca  f^jecies  of  hermaphrodite,  whtTcin  the  which  in  the  midft  of  the  fcrotum  exhibits  the 

Tile  (r\  hath  the  prcd  jminHncy.  form  of  a  pudendum,  ivine  is  emitted.      Near 

liVORIANS,    the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  that  part  which  is  the  teft  of  puberty,  and  above 

Isrwo^  which  fee,  §  2,  Sc  3.  the  pudendum,   even  in  females,  the   mafculinc 

\NDRION,    the    ha'l,    or    pr^ce  of   eating,  genitals  appear  in  fome,   confpicuous  in  all  their 

=*.*••  p  iblic  <fitcrtainmv  nts  wev^  held  in  Crete,  three  forms,  one  rcfemblin;^,'  ilwvirrtr^m  or  yard, 

*^c  -jppcrmof^  pirt  of  which  was  aliyays  a  table  the  other  the  two  tetlicles :  but  for  t'r  moft  part  it 

i'  ip  rt  for  ftr*ngers.  happens,  th.n,of  thetwo  inftruments  of  generation, 

AVDIUSCUS,  1  man  of  mean  extraiftion,  who,  one  is  feeble  and  inert ;  and  it  is  extremely  rare 

'  ""uling  to  he  the  fon  of  Perhnis  latt  king  of  that  both  are  found  fufticiently  valid  and  proper 

^*.  vlnia,  took  the  name  of  Philip,  for  which  for  feats  of  love  ;  nay,  even  in  a  great  many,  both 

i*^'    called    P/cHJo'Phi!ip[*us,  X\\t  Falfe  Pblllp,  thefe  members  are  deficient  and  impotent,  fo  that 

h  T 1  complete  vi^or}-  over  Juventus,  the  Ro-  they  can  perform  the  oflRce  neither  of  a  male  nor 

ru  Prartor,  he  afTumed  the  kingly  power,  but  ex-  of  a  female." 

- r%i  it  with  va ft  cruelty.    At  laft,  the  Romans  (2.)  Androgyves,  reflections  upon.  With 

f»  :»d  him  to  fiy  into  Thrace,  where  he  was  be-  refpe(5t  to  them  it  appears,  from  a  collation  of  all 

r^vt-d  and  deKvered  into  the  hands  c>^  Mctcllus,  the  circumftances  which   have  been  obferved  by 

'■^iV  triumph    he  ferved  to  gracf,  walking  in  naturalifts  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  i»  no  fuch 

-i  1?  before  him.  thing  as  a  perfeft  avdro^rne,  or  real  hermaphro- 

AXDROAS,  or  Avdrodamas,  among  ancient  dite;  that  is  to  fay,  a  human  creature  which,  by 

tirallfts,  a  kind  of  pyritae,  to  which  they  at-  its  unnatural,  or  rather  preternatural  ftrudlure, 

rr/.ted  certain  magfcal  virtues.  pofTefTes  the  genuine  power  of  both  fexes,  in  fuch 

A \DROCLIDES,  a  Lacedaemonian  hero,  who,  a  manner  as  to  be  qualified  for  performing  the 

ff  rii,;  to  go  to  the  war,  and  being  defpifed  be-  functions  of  both  with  fuccefs  :  the  irregularity  of 

ia.rr  he  was  Ume,  replied,  the  army  had  need  their  fabrication  almoft  ^lways  confifts  in  fome- 

'  ''jch  as  ynoyXd Jlttjf  and  not  of  thofc  that  might  thing  fuperfluous  added  to  one  of  the  two  ftxes, 

fr  iwrav.  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  other,  with- 

AXDkODAS,  in  ancient  writers,  the  63d  year '  out  beftowing  the  real  and  charaderiftical  diftinc- 

'  i  man's  life ;    called  alfo  annus  Egfptiuif  and  tion  ;  and  every  h?rmaphroditf  is  almoft  always  a 

I'^-xi/cr  mn^nust  or  the  gn^at  climacteric.  very  woman.    Since  this  monftrous  exhibition  of 

AN'DROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  nature  is  not  fuch  as  to  abro^'ate  the  rights  or  de- 

N^^s  king  of  Crete,  was  murdered  by  the  youth  ftroy  the  chara<Jter  of  humanity  amongft  human 

'  VHenn  and  Megara,  who  envied  his  being  ai-  beings,    this    invohmtary  misfortune  implies  no 

■'.""  victor  at  the  Attic  games.      But  Minos  ha-  right  to  deprive  thofe,  up<m  whom  it  is  infli<5led 

*T:  taken  thefe  towns,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  by  nature,  of  the  privileges  natural  to  every  citi- 

'i h'm  an  annual  tribute  of  feven  young  men  z-n  ;  and  as  this  deficiency  is  no  more  infedious 

'  '  li  many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mi-  than  any  other  corporeal  mutilation,  it  is  not  eafy 

■  'iur;  from  which   tribute  Thefeus  delivered  to  fee  why  marriage  iliould  be  prohibiteil  to  one 

f  -Ti,  by  killing  the  n)onfter.  of  thefe  unhappy  beings,  merely  on  account  of  its 

AXDROOYMA,    in   botany,   plants  bearing  couivocal  appearance,  which  acts  in  the  character 

^.iV  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  rt)ot.  01  its  prevailing  fcx.    If  fuch  a  creature,  by  the 

*  ANDROOYNAL.  adj,  [from  «M»f  and  yv^.'\  defe^  of  its  conftrudtion,  ihould  be  barren  :  this 

f^^^n?  two  fexe«  ;  hermaphroditical.  does  not  infer  any  right  of  dillolving  the  luamajre 

'  A.NDROOYNALLY.  v.  a.  [from  nndro^y*  which  it  may  have  contracted,  more  than  the  fame 

^»»  ]    In  the  form  of  hermaphrodites ;  with  two  fterility  proceeding  from  any  caufe  whether  known 

^■».^-The  examples  hereof  have  undergone  no  or  unknown,  if  his  or  her  confort  Jhould  not  on 

■*^-J  or  T»?w  tranfexion,  but  were androgjnai/fhonx  that  account  require  a  divorce,     it  is  only  the  li- 

""•-  under  fome  kind  of  hermaphrodites.  Brpwn,  centious  abufe  cither  of  one  or  the  other  fex  which 

T.)  ANDROGYNES,    m  natural   hiftory,  a  can  be  fubjev^ted  to  the  animadveriion  of  tlie  po- 

'■^''^  given  to  thofe  human  creatures  which,  by  a  lice.    See  HERMAPHRnDiTK.     S?u  h  ire  the  fen- 

•'■*:ftroui  formation  of  their  generative    parts,  riments  oftheautl-.ors  of  the  French  Encyc)op<$die. 

"^  [hr  it  it  only  fceming)  to  unite  in  themfelvcs  To  thefe  it  has  been  ohjcdal,  tiiat  **  from  T^cli  hc- 

'""iwotTtes  that  of  the  male  an<^of  the  female,  terogeneous  matclies  nature  K^'-ms  to  reebil  with 

y'^  lufiu  naturry  this  defcft,  or  rather  retlun-  innate  and  incxtinguifhable  hor/or  ;  ami  that  noiu* 

**cy,  in  the  anfmal  Aru^ure,   is  defcrilx^d  by  of  thefe  invincible  averfions  are  implantt.^1  in  our 

^^c^  authon  to  the  following  manner;  "  There  frame,  without  a  final  caufe  wpithy  of  its  Author." 

P  %  lUucc 


AND             (     ii6    )  AND- 

Herce  they  infer,  that  "  the  law  ihould  interfere,  (a.)  Awdrogynus,  in  aflrology,  pUoett  which 

as  nature  revolts  againft  luch  horrible  conjunc-  are  lometimes  hot,  and  fometimet  cold:  th« 

tions."     In  anfwtr  to  this,  it  might  be  fuflicient  Mercury,  when  near  the  fun,  is  reputed  hot  ai4 

to  ol  favc,   that  there  are  many  unaccountable  dry  by  aftrologcrs  >  apd  when  near  the  mooo,  cukl 

and  invincible  averlions  implanted  in  the  frame  of  and  moift. 

particular  individuals,  the  purpofe  of  which  feems  (x.)   ANDROID^S,  [from   «»«(,  a  ro^iD,  and 

quite  inexplicable ;  fuch  as  for  inftance,  the  aver*  n^t,  form,]  in  mechanics,  a  hum^  figure,  ubic^ 

(ion  that  fome  people  of  weak  nerves  feel  at  tiic  by  certain  fprings  or  other  movements,  is  cap^bl: 

flight  of  a  cat ;  but  where  no  fuch  antipathy  takes  of  performing  fome  of  the  natural  motions  o!  a 

place,  and  more  efpecially,  if  ihe  adrojzyne  is  io  living  man.     The  motions  of  the  human  l>ody  att 

peifcd  in  one   fex  as  to  be  prohfic,  we  cannot  more  complicated,  and  confequefiUy  more  difti- 

ice  either  juftice  or  hunrunity  in  propofing  a  di-  cult  to  be  imitated,  than  thofe  of  any  other  cna. 

vorce;  or  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  police  topu*  ture;  whence  the  confttudion  of  an  androtdeit  m 

fiifh  as  a  crhru^  what  is  at  worft  only  a  mitfortune,  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  any  of  tbele  adicn* 

Jnftances  of  androgynes,  we  believe,  occur  Very  with  tolerable  exadnefs,  isjuf!ly  fuppofed  to  jo- 

rarely  ;  but,  where  they  do  occur,  the  n»other  of  dicate  a  greater  Ikill  in  mt^chanics  than  any  of  ^t 

fuch  an  individual  ihould  inftrucl  //,  when  it  ar-  piece  of  workmanihip  whatever.    A  very  R-m-rl- 

lives  at  the  period  of  puberty,  to  be  candid  witli  able  figure  of  this  kind  appeared  in  Paiis,  id  li.c 

any  lover  who  fcrioufly  propofes  marriage,  and  in-  year  1738.     It  rcprelcnted  a  hute  piayer,  and  *»• 

form  fuch  a  perfon  before  hand,  of  the  defcft  or  capable  of  performing  many  ditiiarent  piccei  d 

redundancy  under  which  it  labours;  and  then,  if  mulic  on  the  Gennan  flute;  which,  ccnddtrit-t 

the  lover's  affection  is  fo  (Irong  as  to  get  over  this  the  diificulty  of  blowing  that  inftrument,  the  du- 

difficulty,  there  can  be  nocaufe  fur  complaint  al-  fta*cnt  contradioub  of  the  lips  necellary  to  pro 

terwards;  and  the  panic3  may'live  h  ippijy  to-  duce  the  diftin^icns  between  the  high  and  low 

pether.    An  honed  declaration  of  tliis  kind  is  the  notes,  and  the  complicated  rnotionsof  the  6Dgert| 

pnly  antidote  that  jufiice  and  humanity  can  pre#  puft  appear  truly  wonderful.     This  machiD<rita 

(bribe,  againfl  the  evils  otherwife  to  be  dreaded  the  indention  of  M.  Vaucanlbn,  member  of  tbc 

by  an  androgyne  after  marriage.  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  a  particular (ic» 

(3.)  Andi;ogyn£s,  in  the  mythology,  creatures  fcription  of  it  was  publiHied  iu  the  Memoirs  uf 

of  whom,  according  to  the  fable,  each  individual  the  Academy  for  that  year. 

poHeflcd  the  powers  and  chara^ers  of  both  fexcs,  (2)  Androidfs,    an  extraordinary,  dn 

having  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  two  feet.    The  scribed.  The  figure  itfelf  wasabout  fi?ef«etdid 

rabbinicjl  uTJtcrs  preteml,  thiit  Adani  was  created  an  half  in  height,  fituated  at  the  end  ef  an  arti5d4 

double.  Q!ie  l>ody  being  male,  the  other  female,  rock,  and  placed  upon  a  fquare  pedeflal  four  U\i 

which  in  their  origin  not  being  efi'entially  joined,  and  a   half  high  and    three  and   a   half  broat!* 

God  afterwards  did  nothing  but  (eparate  them.  The  air  entered  the  body  by  three  pipes  fjparaui 

Plato  adopts  the  fame  idea  in  his  Banquet^  and  one  from  another.      It  was  conve)ed  to  them  by 

(ays,  the  gods  originally  formed  man  with  two  9  pair  ofbellows,three  of  which  were  placed  abo*e 

bodies  and  two  fexes ;  but  that  bein;;  aho  endowr  and  fix  below.    Thefe  were  made  to  txpacd  auJ 

pd  with  a  gigantic  force  man  became  infolent  ar.d  contract  regularly  in  fucceflion,  by  mean*  of  a 

made  >yar  againft  the  gods.  Jupiter,  exal'perated,  axis  of  Heel  turned  round  by  fgme  clock-veil* 

debilitated  this  double  being,  by  disjoining' the  On  this  axis  were  different  protuberances  at  pro* 

male  from  the  female,  and  leaving  each   half  to  per  dillanccs,  to  which  were  fixed  cords  tbrt«« 

fubfift  with  its  own  powers  alone. — This  fable  of  over  pullies,  and  ternimating  in  tU'^  upper  hsAt^ 

Plato  has  been  ufed  wjth  great  ingenuity  by  a  mo-  of  the  bellows,  fo  that,  as  the  axK  turned,  ibdcl 

dem  French  poet,  who  attributes  the  pr^  pefHity  boards  were  alternately  raifcd  apd  let  down,    A 

which  attra^s  one  of  the  fexes  towards  the  otl.er,  contrivance  was  alfo  ufed  to  prevent  the  diiagmn 

to  the  iritural  ardour  which  each  half  pf  the  an*  able   hifiing  fluttering  noife  ufually  attending  tte 

^ropynei  feel  for  re-union  j  and  their  inponftancy,  motion  of  l>cllows.  lliis  was  by  making  theco"J» 

to  the  diffic^ilty  which  each  of  the  fepa rated  parts  by  which  the  bellows  was  moved,  pi^lis  io  itt 

encounters,  in  its  efforts  to  recover  its  proper  and  defcent,  upon  one  end  of  a  fnialler  kver,  the 

original  half.    If  a  woman  appears  to  us  amiable,  other  end  of  which  afcending  forced  open  the 

we  indantlv  imagine  her  to  be  that  moiety  with  fmail  leathern  valve  that  admitted  the  lir,  ^ 

whom  we  (iiould  only  havcconftiiuted  one  whole,  kept  it  fo,  till,  the  cord  being  relaxed  by  the  df* 

had  it  not  been  for  the  fault  of  our  original  do^bler  fcent  of  the  upper  boa^d,  the  lever  fell,  and  tb9 

fexed  progenitor,  air  was  forced  out.    Thus  the  bellows  pcrfior«u"C 

♦  ANyROCYNUS.  o4j.    The  feme  with  an^  their  fundions  conftantlv  without  the  lecft  hifficj 

^rogynai.         ^  OT  Other  noife  by  which  it  could  be  judged  ia 

Androgynous,  in  botany.  Sec  Anprogyna^  what  manner  the  air  was  conveyed  to  tli  n**« 

ANpROGYNUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  is  chine.    The  upper  boards  of  three  of  the  pair*  o' 

vTed  to  denote  matrimQay^  or  even  one  of  the  par?  bellows  were  prefled  dov^p  by  a  weight  rffwtf 

tic<»  married.  pounds,  that  of  3  others  by  a  weight  ot  a  ponadii 

Andkocymum  bain  sum,  denotes  a  bath  com-  and  thofe  of  t]ie  three  remaining  ones  bv  nolKiiV 

|fnon  to^oth  fexes.  but  their  own  weight.    The  three  tubes  by  wtid 

(i.)  •  ANDROGYNUS.  »./.  [See  Androgy-  the  air  entered,  terminated  in  U)ree  linall  rc(«n«tf» 

|*/L.]    ^  hcimaphrodit^^  one  that  is  of  Loth  inthetruukcf  the  figure.   There  they  aiiiied*w4 

f^i^vii.  #^<penviing  t9va^e  tiw  UMoat,  foqw  tk  aw<I 


AND               (     "7    )  AND 

d  the  mouthf  which  terminated  in  two  fmal)  lips  tions  of  this  kind,  but  of  ading  at  external  cir- 

adaptcd  in  feme  meafure  to  perform  their  proper  cumftances  require,  as  though  it  were  endowed 

toDdions.    Within  this  cavity  alfb  was  a  fmall  with  life  and  reafbn  ?  This,  nevorthelefs,  has  been 

moriable  tongue ;  which  bv  its  play,  at  proper  done.      M.  de  Kempelen,  a  gentleman  of  Pref- 

peruxL, admitted  the  air,  or  mterctptcd  iu  paflage  burg  in  Hungary,  excited  by  the  performances  of 

to  the  flute.    The  fingers,  lips,  and  toneue,  re-  M.  de  Vaucanfon,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  imitate 

csTfd  their  proper  dire<^oiis  by  means  of  a  fteel  them,  and  at  laft  far  excelled  thtm.    I'his  gentle- 

qMa  turned  by  ciockrwork.    It  was  divided  man  conftnided  an  Androides  capable  of  playing 

iuo  15  equal  parts,  which,  by  means  of  pegs,  pref-  at  chefe ! — Every  one  who  is  in  the  lealt  acquaint- 

tsg  upon  the  ends  of  15  different  levers,  caufed  ed  with  this  game  mull  know,  that  it  is  fo  far 

Qc  other  extremities  to  alccnd.    Seven  of  tbefe  from  being  mechanically  performed,  as  to  require 

KTOidireded  the  fingers,  having  wires  and  chains  a  greater  exertion  of  the  judgment  and  rational 

a£iM  to  their  afcending  extremities,  which  be-  faculties  ttem  is  fufficient  to  accompliOi  many  mat- 

r:|attaclied  to  the  fingers,  caufed  them  aicendin  tcrs  of  greater  importance.    An  attempt,  there- 

fropvjfJon  as  the  other  extremity  was  prelTed  fore,  to  make  a  wooden  chefs-player,  muft  appear 

ujvfl  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  and  vice  ver*  as  ridiculous  as  to  make  a  wooden  preacher  or 

jZ,  Thus  the  alcent  or  defcent  of  one  end  of  a  counfcllor  of  ftate.    That  this  machine  really  was 

icTtr,  produced  a  fimilar  afccLt  or  defcent  in  the  made,  however,  the  public  have  had  ocular  demon* 

fontfpoDoing  finger,  by  which  one  of  the  holes  ftration.    The  inventor  came  over  to  Britain  in 

cf  *ibe  flute  was  occafionally  opened  or  (topped,  1783,  where  he  remained  above  a  year  with  his  au- 

«»  by  a  living  performer.     Three  of  the  icvers  tomaton.   It  is  a  figiure  as  lai^e  as  life,  in  a  Turk- 

icrml  to  regulate  the  ingrefs  of  the  air,  being  con-  ilh  drefs,  fitting  behind  a  table,  with  doors.of  three 

tnied  £0  as  to  open  and  Ihut,  by  means  of  valves,  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  two  in  depth,  and  two 

^  three  refervoirs  of  air  above  mentioned,  fo  and  a  half  in  height.    The  chair  on  which  it  fiti 

t^Jtmoie  or  lefs  (Irength  might  be  givin^  and  a  is  fixed  to  the  table,  which  runs  on  four  wheels. 

^:ikr  or  lower  note  produced,  as  occafion  re-  The  automaton  leans  its  right  arm  on  the  table, 

«iurd.    The  lips  were,  by  a  fimilar  mechanifm,  aud  in  its  left  hand  holds  a  pipe:  with  this  hand 

u:^^ed  by  four  levers,  one  of  which  opened  them,  it  plays  aher  the  pipe  is  removed.    A  chefs-board 

tu  giie  the  air  a  freer  pali'jge ;  the  other  contradl-  of  18  inches  is  fixed  before  it.    This  table,  or  ra» 

nitiun;  the  third  drew  them  backward;  and  the  ther  cupboard,  contains  wheels,  levers,  cylindersg 

f>«uTtb  pufiied  them  forward.    1  he  lips  were  pro-  and  other  pieces  of  mechanifm,  all  which  are  pub- 

/cud  upon  that  part  of  the  flute  which  receives  licly  difplayed.    The  veftnients  of  the  automaten 

t^iir;  and,  by  the  different  motions  already  men-  are  then  lined  over  its  head,  and  the  body  is  fVea 

^v:^,  modified  the  tone  in  a  proper  manner. —  full  of  fimilar  wheels  and  levers.    There  is  a  little 

Vbt  lemaining  lever  was  employed  in  the  direc-  door  in  its  thigh,  which  is  likewife  0])ened ;  and 

^  (^  the  tongue,  which  it  eafily.movcd  fo  as  to  with  this,  and  the  table  alfo  open,  and  the  auto- 

^'Ut  or  oj^en  the  mouth  of  the  Hute.    Thus  we  maton  uncovered,  the  whole  is  wheeled  about  the 

fct  bow  all  the  motions  neceflary  for  a  German  rooou    The  doors  aie  then  (hut,  and  the  auto- 

hre-pbyer  could  be  performed  by  this  machine |  maton  is  ready  to  play;  and  it  always  takes  the 

U  a  conlider^ble  di^culty  (liil  remains,  namely,  firit  move*  At  every  motion  the  wheels  areheard« 

W  to  regulate  thefe  motions  properly,  and  make  the  image  moves  its  head,  and  looks  over  every 

ach  of  Ui^m  follow  in  juft  fucceiHon.    This,  part  of  the  chefs-board.     When  it  checks  the 

Wver,  was  efifeded  by  the  following  fimple  me-  i)ueen,  it  fhakes  its  head  twice,  and  thrice  in  giv- 

tod.  The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  ing  check  to  the  king.    It  likewife  (hakes  its  head 

^  ttarminated  on  the  right  fide  by  an  endlefs  when  a  £al(i?  move  is  made,  replaces  the  piece,  and 

^»  confiiUng  of  I  a  threads,  each  placed  at  the  makes  its  ovtm  move ;  by  which  means  the  adver- 

J^cc  of  a  line  and  a  half  from  the  other.    A-  fary  lo(es  one.    Mr  de  Kempelen  remarks,  as  the 

Wthis  icrew  was  fixed  a  piece  of  copper,  and  moft  furprifing  circumftance  attending  this  auto- 

>its  fteel  pi  vott  which*  fiilling  in  between  the  maton,  that  it  had  been  exhibited  at  Pref  burg, 

ttRadi  and  the  fcrew,  obliged  the  cylinder  to  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  to  thouCands,  many 

wov  the  threads,  and,  iaitead  of  tunung  dired-  of  whom  were  mathematicians  and  chefs-players, 

^^9  it  was  continually  puihed  to  one  fide,  and  yet  the  fecret  by  which  he  governed  the  mo- 

if  a  lever  was  moved  by  a  peg  placed  oa  tion  of  its  arm  was  never  difcovered.    He  prided 

Je  cylinder,  in  any  one  revolution,  it  could  not  himfelf  folely  on  the  conftrudion  of*  the  mecha* 

Kaoved  by  the  iamc  peg  in  the  fucceeding  re-  nical  powers,  by  which  the  arm  could  perform  10 

viadoo,  becauje  the  peg  would  be  moved  a  line  or  la  moves.    It  then  requires  to  be  wound  up 

Bd  aa  half  beyopd  it  by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  like  a  watch,  after  which  it  was  c;ipable  of  con- 

'qhader.     Thus,  by  an  artificial  difoofition  of  tinning  the  lame  number  of  motions.    The  auto- 

^^  P^t  in  difierent  parts  of  the  cylinder,  the  maton  could  not  play  unlefs  Mr  de  Kempelen  or 

tsBc  was  made,  by  the  fucceffive  eleration  of  the  his  fubditute  was  near  it  to  dired  its  moves.    A 

Joper  levers,  to  exhibit  all  the  different  motions  fmall  Iquare  box,  during  the  game,  was  frequent- 

*  a  flnte-pbyer,  to  the  admiration  of  every  one  ly  confulted  by  the  exhibite r ;  and  herein  contift*^ 

•^  *»w^  JU  ed  the  (ecret,  which  he  faid  he  could  in  a  moment 

(j-)  And&quxes,  M.  de  Kempslen's,  pb-  communicate.    He  who  could  beat  Mr  de  Kempf«- 

icti^Eo.    The  conilnM^on  of  machines  capable  len  was,  of  courfe,  certain  of  conquering  the  auto» 

4ixntfAttBg  even  the  mechanical  adions  of  the  maton.    It  was  made  in  1769.    Hts  ov^  accoimt 

*«^  body,  (hew  exquifite  (kill  j  but  what  fhall  of  it  waSt  **  C'ett  une  bagatelle  qui  n'eft  paa  iant 

n  by  of  gnc  capable,  wt  only  of  ioiitatipj  ag»  »^rite  dw  go|e  <Ju  laeghafliijpcie;  mais  ks  eflets  n'en 

paroiffenl 


AND               (     ii8    )  AND 

paroiflent  fi  mervclleiix  que  par  la  hardiclfe  de  keep  in  gardens.   The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofc 
Pidce,  &  par  Pheureux  chioz  des  moyens  employs  of  the  box  tree,  and  are  of  the  fame  confiftence, 
pour  faire  illufion."    The  ftrongeft  and  bed  arm-  having  feveral  fmall  pun<fhire8  on  them.    The 
cd  loadflone  was  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  ma-  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes,  from  the  extremny 
chine  by  any  of  the  fpe<ftators.    As  the  inventor  of  the  branches.    They  are  produced'  fingle,  bc- 
of  this  admirable  piece  of  mechanifm  has  not  yet  tween  two  leaves,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  a 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  cylindrical  or  pitcher  like  fliape. 
means  by  which'  it   is  a»Jtuated,  it  is  in  vain  for  {3.)  Andromeda  mariana,  a  native  of  North 
any,  except  thofe  who  are  exquifitely  ikilled  in  America,  is  a  low  fhrub,  fending  out  many  woody 
mechanics,  to  form  conjedlures  conceniing  them,  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  are  gamifhed  with 
— Many  other  curious  imitations  of  the  human  oval  leaves,  placed  alternately ;  the  flowers  are  col- 
body,  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  have  been  ex-  le^cd  in  fnwll  bunches,  are  of  an  herbaceous  co- 
hibitcd,  though  none  of  them  equal  to  the  laft  lour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  ftrawberry  tree, 
mentioned  one.    See  Automaton.  They  appear  in  June  and  July. 

ANDROLEPSY,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  ac-  (4.)  Akdromeda  paniculata,  is  a  native  of 
tion  allowed  by  the  Athenians  again  ft  fuch  as  pro-  Vir^rinia  and  Carolina,  growing  in  moid  places. 
tb<5ted  perfons  guilty  of  murder.  The  relations  The  plants  ufually  arrive  at  the  height  of  10  feet, 
of  the  deceafed  were  empowered  to  feize  3  men  with  thin  leaves  let  alternately,  and  having  their 
in  the  city  or  houfe  whither  the  malefador  had  edges  finely  ferratcd.  The  flowers  are  tubulous, 
fled,  till  he  was  either  furrendered,  or  fatisfa<5lion  fmall,  and  of  a  grcenifh  white,  clofely  fct  horizon- 
made  forae  way  or  other  for  the  murder.  The  tally  on  one  lide  of  the  flender  ftatks.  Thele 
"word  is,  therefore,  ufed  for  reprifals.  flowers  are  fucceedtxl  by  berries,   which  opin 

ANDROMACHE,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  Hcc-  when  ripe ;  and  divide  into  five  fedions,  incloUn? 

tor,  the  mother  of  Aftyanaxj  and  daughter  of  many  fmall  feeds. 

Eetion  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilida.  After  the  death  (5.)  Andromeda  roLiroLiA  is  a  low  plant, 

of  Hedtor  and  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  fhe  mar-  growmg  naturally  in  bogs  in  the  northern  coun- 

ried  Pyrrhus;  who  afterwards  gave  ner  to  Hele-  tries.    It  is  not  cafily  preferred  in  gardens;  ar.d^ 

mis  the  fon  of  Priam,  with  part  of  Epirus.  being  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  is  feldom  culti^ 

ANDROMACHI  M^r/af^,  or/r^^f/ro/ANDRO-  N-ated.    Thefe  four  laft  fpecies  are  hardy  plants] 

MACHVs,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  capital  alcxipharmic  They  fucceed  beft,  however,   upon   boggy  and 

compofition  ;  called  alfo  Venice  treacle.  moift  grounds.   The  feeds  muft  he  procured  fron^ 

(I.)  ANDROMEDA,  in  aftronomy,  a  northern  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally ;  a  year  bei 

conflellation,  behind  Pegafus,  Cafliopeia,  and  Per-  fore  which,  the  moifteft  part  of  the  gaxxleD  fhoul<l 

feus.    It  reprefents  the  figure  of  a  woman  chain-  be  dug,  and  the  roots  of  all  weeds  cleared  off 

cd.     The  ftars  in  this  conftellation,  in  Ptolemy's  A»  the  weeds  begin  to  rife,  the  ground  fhould  b] 

catalogue,  are  2:^,  in  Tyclw's  12,  in  Bayer's  27,  in  again  dug,  and  fea  or  drift  fand  fhould  be  plenti 

Mr  Flamflcad's  no  lefs  tlian  84  fully  mixed  with  the  natural  foil.     The  grouw 

(IJ.)  Akdromeda,  in  botany,  the  MARSH  CYS-  being  made  tolerably  fine,  the  feeds  ihould  W 

Tus:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  fown  very  (hallow  in  the  boggy  land  ;  or  if  thi 

to  the  decaodria  clafa  of  plants,  and  in  the  natu-  land  fhould  be  fo  boggy  that  it  cannot  be  eafilj 

ral  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th  order,  bicomes.  worked,  to  be  proper  for  the  reception  of  in 

The  chara<5ler8  are:  The  calyxtsaqninqnepartite  feed's,  then  let"  a  fulticicnt  quantity  of  foil  from 

perianthium,  Vmall,  coloured,  and  pe rfiftent :  The  frefli  pafture,  mixed  with  drift  fand,  be  laid  ov^ 

corolla  is  monopetalous,  campannlated,  and  quin-  the  bog,  and  the  feeds,  fown  therein.     The  b<J 

quefid,  with  refle(5ted  divifioiis  i  The  flamina  con-  will   in  time  abforb  this  foil,  but  the  feeds  wl 

lift  of  ten  fubulated  filaments,  ftiorter  than  the  comeiip;  and  this  is  the  moft  cflTettual  methd 

corolla;  the  anthers  two  homed  and  nodding:  of  procuring  plants  of  this  kind  fif-om  feeds.   Tl 

The  piftillum  has  a  roundifti  germen  ;  a  cylmdric  ftrft  year  after  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  fliaj 

ftylus  larger  than  the  ^lamina,  and  perfiftent :  and  ed  in  very  hot  wfeather;  after  which,  they  wl 

an  obtufe  ftigma  2  The  pericarpium  is  a  roundiflt  require  little  or  no  care. — Another  -method  of  i| 

five  cornered  capfule,  with  five  cells  and  five  creafing   thefe    Ihrubs  is  by  layers   or   fnckd 

valves:  The  feeds  are  very  numerous,  roundilh,  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  boggy  (itcation,  ai 

and  glofly.    There  are  15  fpecies,  of  which  the  in  a  very  little  time  they  will  increafe ;  for  tW 

following  are  the  principal.  throw  out  fuckers  in  prodigious  plfenty,  and, 

(i.)  Andromeda  ARboREA  is  a  native  of  Vir-  the  lituation  fuit  them,  to  a  great  diftance.  The 

ginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  forrel  may  be  taken  ofl^,  arid  planted  where  they  arc 

tree.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  remain. 

trunk  ufually  5  or  6  inches  thick.    The  branches  (HI.)  AndromedAi  in  mythologyj  the  daug 

are  flender,  thick  fet  with  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  ter  of  Cepheris  and  Cafliopeia,  and  wife  of  Perld 

p^ar  tree.    From  the  ends  of  the  branches  pro-  Minerva  tranftated  her  into  the  heavens, 

oeed  many  (lender  ftalks,  on  the  one  fide  of  which  (IV.)  Andromeda,  in  poetry^  the  name  d 

bang  many  fmall  white  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  celebrated  tragedy  6f  Euripides,  admired  by  t 

ftrawberry  plant.*   This  fpecies  ftould  *be  kept  ancients,   above  all   the   ether    coxnpofitions 

from  froft  in  winter,  and  often  watered  in  fum-  that  poet,  but  now  loft.    It  was  the  reprefeal 

mer..  tion  Of  thi^>lay,  in  a  hot  fiimm^day,  that  oc< 

'  (t.)  Andromeda  calyculata,  is  a  native  of  fioncd  that  eprdemic  feverj  or  phi*enzy,  for  whi 

Siberia,  and  Hkewife  of  North  America.    It  grows  the*  Abderitfes  are  often  m^nt:6ned*     -See  A 

on  molfy  land^  and  is  therefore  very  dtiicult  to   0€itiC     


AND               (»i9)  AND 

(V.)AiiDiOMEDA,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  dro,  faid  to  have  been  of  great  efficacy  againft 

a  liid  of  garment  made  of  ram  Ikins.  the  carbuncle  and  herpts.      Its  ingredients,   ac- 

ANDRON,  in  Gaxian  antiquity,  denotes  the  cc»rding  to  ^gincta's  prefcription,  are  ihc/qum^t 

apartment  in  houfcs  dcfigntd  for  the  ufe  of  men  ;  of  copper,  ^j  vjlum^  fal  ammoniac^  alurren  rotun^ 

w  which  fcnfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  Gjnj:ctum, —  dumy  ihavings  of  verdigrilc,  and  frankinccnfe,  all 

Tbc  Greets  alfo  gave  ihcir  dining  rooms  the  title  wrought  up  v\  ith  wine.    Celfus  gives  another  re- 

w'flWrjc,  becaufe  the  men  alone  feafted  there.  cipe,  and  Aetius  a  third. 

'i/ ANDRONA,  in  antiquity,  a  ftreet,  or  pub-  ANDROPHAGI,  [from  «»»5f,  a  man,  and  f«>»', 

U  place,  where  pw'uple  met  and  converfed  toge-  I  eat,]  a  nation  of  cannibals,  whofe  country,  ac- 

tf:<j.   Id  fjme  writers,  anironu  is  more  exprefsly  cording   to  Herodotus,  was  adjacent  to   Sy  thia. 

'..d  for  the  fpace  between  two  hoiiles ;  in  which  Tliey  are  reprofented,  as  the  moft  barbarous  and 

':f',  the  Greeks   alfo  ufe  the  term  a^Sfivaf,  for  fierce  of  all  nations.     They  were  not  governed 

':ie»ay  or  j,aiTage  between  two  apartments.  by  laws;  the  care  of  thtir  cattle  was  their  chief 

(i.)  Androma,   in  ecclefiaflical  writers,  that  employment.     Their  drefg  was  like  that  of  the 

pi!t  in  churches  deftined  for  the  men.    Anciently  Scythian's  ;  and  they  had  a  language,  peculiar  t6 

.  .a  and  women  had  feparate apartments  in  places  themfelves.    See  Anthropophagi. 

u'  arorfliip,  where  they  performed  their  dovo-  ANDROPOGON,  or  Man's-beard,  in  bo- 

!-'^$  ifunder ;  which  method  is  flill  religioufly  tany:  a  genus  of  the  moncecia  order,  belonging 

f'itrvcti  in  the   Greek  church.     The  «»)(•»,  or  to  the  polygamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 

a»Vr5»d  was  on   the  fouthem  fide  of  the  churcb«  thod  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina.    The 

i^d  the  women's  apartment  on  the  northern.  hermaphrodite  calyx  is   a  one-flowered  bivalved 

•iXDRONICUS  L  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the  glume  :  The  corolla  is  a  bivalved  gliune  awn'd  at 

Iift,wasthe  Son  of  liaac,  andgrandfon  of  Alexis  the  bafe:  The  ftamina  confift  of  three  capillary 

C  ffluenus.    He  was  vigorous  of  body,  fteady  of  filaments ;  the  antherac  are  oblong  and  bifurcated : 

''  nd,  adife,  martial,  and  eloquent ;  but  he  had  The  piftilhim  has  an  oval  germen  ;  with  two  ca- 

i:*o  many  vices.     TTie  emperor  Manuel,  who  was  pillary  ftyli  coalefced,  and  villousjlligmata :  There 

t ;  coufiu,  gave  him  a  confiderable  command  in  is  no  pericarpium  :  The  feed  is  one,  folitary,  and 

*.  'tra:  but  he  was  difcovered  in  a  treafonable  cor-  covered.    The  male  calyx,  corolla,  and  ftamina, 

f^pocdcncc  with  Germany  and  Hungary,    and  the  fr.me  with  the  hermaphrodite :  but  the  corolla 

ti:o»Ti  into  pri(bn,  where  he  continued  i»  years,  without  the  awn.— There  are  above  18  fjpecics, 

Fro-Ti  tJiii  he  efcaped  to  Ruffia,  and  engaged  the  Of  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  is 

Reian  prince  to  join  his  troops  with  thofe  of  Andropogon    nardus,   which   produces  the 

Hinuel,  in  the  invafion  of  Hungary.    By  this  ar-  Indian  nard,  or  fplken^rd  of  the  ftiops.  The  fpike- 

Lfice  be  obtained  a  free  pardon ;  hut  he  foon  af-  nard,  as  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  a  con- 

t'/ocurred  difpleafure,  which  was  increafed  by  genes  of  fmall  fibres  ifluing  from  one  head,  and 

^-Tous  mtrigiies  till  M'nuel's  death,  in  1163,  and  matted  clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  bunch  a- 

l^eaccrffion  of  his  fon  Alexis  II.  who,  being  quite  bout  the  fize   of  the  finger,   fome  fmall  llrinps 

'  f ;>uth,  Andronicus  got  himfelf  chofen  partner  in  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  head.    The  matted  fi- 

i-- goTemment.     The  innocent  Alexis  foon  fell  bres  (which  are  the  parts  chofen   for  medicinal 

»  iicriScc  to  his  coadjutor's  thirft  of  power,  piirpofcs)  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  head  or 

*t  be  h^d  fcarce  reigned  two  years,  when  the  fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  the  root :  they  feem. 

jp>lf,exjfperated  Jtt  his  cruelties,  proclaimed  rather  to  be  the  remains  of  the  withered  ftalks, 

"^  Angelas  emperor,  put  Andronicus  in  irons,  or  ribs  of  the  leaves ;  fometimes  entire  leaves  and 

^nit  out  his  eyes,  led  him  through  the  city  in  an  pieces  of  ftalks  are  foimd  among  them :  we  like* 

fvimiiuous manner ;  and  at  laft  ftabbed  him,  cal-  wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a  number  of  thefe 

"?o«i  for  mercy,  in  1 1S5,  aged  7.?.  bunches  ilTuing  from  one  root.    Spikenard  has  a 

^A»D*o»icus  H.    emperor  of  Conftantinople,  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 

-■ifcded  Michael  Vflf.  in  1391,  and  had  dilfe-  very  agreeable  fmcll.     It  is  ftomachic  and  carmi- 

^  battles   with    Othoman,   emperor    of   the  native ;  and  faid  to  be  alexipharmic,  diuretic,  and 

'-^s.    He  died  in  i.;3».  tmmenago^ue;  but  is  now  little  employed. 

A^Dtomcvs  HI.  fucceeded  Andronicus  H.  in  (1.)  AXDROS,  an  ifland  lying  bitween  Tene- 

^•ji;  and,  after  a  Ihort  and  troublefome  reign  dos  ani4  Kiihoea ;  being  ©tie  mile  diftant  frorn  the 

fr  ^  years,  died  in  1 741.  former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.     It  is  one  of  the 

AfcDtomcus  of  Cyrrhus,  built  at  Athens,  an  ancient  Cycladcs.     The  ancients  gave  it  various 

•'-^oa  tower,  with  figures  carved  on  each  fide,  names,    viz.  Cauros,   I^lia,   Nonagria,   Epagris, 

'Treating  the  8  principal  winds.    A  brafs  tri-  Atandros,  and  Hydrufia.    The  name  of  Andra 

^itthefuramit,  with  a  rod  in  its  hand,  which  it  received  fiom  or.e  Andreus,  appointed,  accord- 

'•^  rith  the  wind,   pointed  to   the  quarter,  ing  to  Diodoius  Siculus,  by  Rhadamanthus,  one 

^'^■nceit  blew.     From  this  model  is  derived  the  of  the  generals,  to  govern  the  Cycladcs,  after  they 

'  Jiijcn  of  placing  weathercocks  on  ftceple^.  had  of  their  own  accord  fubmittt^  to  him.     As 

AnottKicus,  of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  philoftv  to  the  name  o\  Antandros^  the  lame  author  telli 

^^  ^'^  flourifiied  B.  C.  63,  to  whom  we  are  in-  us,  that  Afcanius  the  fon  of  TEneas,  being  taken 

"^tted  for  reftoring  and  publilhing  t  je  works  of  prifoner  by  the  Pclaf^ians,  j^mvc  thrm  tliis  iiland 

y:fto<lc,  in  the  time  of  Sylla.  He  alfo  wrote  com-  for  his  ranfum,  which  on  tl.it  account  was  called 

'a*^irie$  on  fome  of  that  philofopher's  works.  Antpndi-os^  or**  dclivtnd  for  one  man."     The 

*N*DRONION,  in  phyfic,  the  name  of  a  paf-  name  oi  t!yjru/a  it  uttaincd  in  commcn  with  o- 

•  ittrented  by  an  ancient  phyfic ian,  named  iln-  ti.er  places  well  fupplied  with  Water.     It  had  for- 
merly 
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aiertr  a  city  of  great  note,  bearing  the  fame  name  ming ;  for  they  ftufF  out  their  clothes  without  iU 

and  lituated  very  advantageoufly  on  the  brow  of  lead  regard  to  their  (hape.    The  peafants  maki 

an  hill,  which  commanded  the  whole  coaft.    In  wicker  baflcets,  wherewith  they  fupply  the  great 

this  city,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  ftood  a  eft  part  of  the  Archipelago.    They  hare  all  forti 

famous  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus.    Near  this  of  game  in  the  woods  and  nK)untain$.     Th«nl 

temple,  Mutianus,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  tells  us,  principal  food  is  goat's  fle(h  ;  for  there  is  no  fill 

there  was  a  fpring  called  the  gift  of  Jupiur ;  the  to  be  met  with  on  their  coafts.      When  tbqr  ar 

water  of  which  had  the  tafte  of  wine  in  the  month  fick,  they  are  obliged  to  let  the  difeafe  take  it 

of  January,  during  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  which  natural  courfe,  having  neither  phyficvm  nor  fiM 

lafted  feven  days.    The  fame  author  adds,  that  geon  on  the  ifland.    A  cadi,  aflifted  b]r  a  few  <] 

the  waters,  if  carried  to  a  place  whence  the  tem-  the  principal  perfons  of  the  idand,  has  the  m; 

pie  could  not  be  fcen,  loft  their  miraculous  tafte.  nagement  of  civil  affairs,  and  his  reHdence  it  i 

Paufanias  makes  no  mention  of  this  fpring ;  but  the  caftle :  an  aga,  who  prefides  over  the  miiiur| 

Ss,  that  during  the  feaft  of  Bacchus,  wine  flow-  force,  lives  in  a  tower^  without  the  city,    Abo«| 

or  was  at  leaft  by  the  Andrians  believed  to  two  miles  from  the  prefent  town  are  ftill  to  l| 

flow,  from  the  temple  of  that  god.    The  priefts,  fcen  the  ruins  of  a  ftrong  wall  with  the  fragmcn 

no  doubt,  found  their  account  in  keeping  up  this  of  many  columns,  chapiters,  bafes,  broken  ft] 

belief,  by  conveying,  through  fecret  conduits,  a  tues,  and  feveral  infcriptions,  fome  of  which  mej 

great  quantity  of  wmc  into  the  temple.  tion  the  fenate  and  people  of  Andros,  and  ti 

(a.)  Akdros,   history  of.     The  Andrians  priefts  of  Bacchus;  from  which  tt  is  probaWetW 

were  the  firft  of  all  the  iflanders  who  joined  the  this  was  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city.    Lon.  i] 

Perfians  at  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece ;  and  30.  E.  Lat.  ^^7.  50.  N. 

therefore  Themiftocles,  after  the  vidory  at  Sala-       11.  Andros,  in  ancient  geography,  an  illirj 

mis,  rcfolved  to  attack  the  city  of  Andros,  and  in  the  Irilh  fea,  called  Hedros^  by  Ptolemy ;  no 

oblige  the  inhabitants  to  pay  large  contributions  Bardfiy^  or  Birdfey ;  diftant  about  a  mile  fro; 

for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet.    Having  landed  the  coaft  of  North  Wales. 
his  men  on  the  ifland,  he  fent  heralds  to  the  ma-       ANDROSACE,  a  genus  of  the  raonoffyiiii  a 

giftrates,  acquainting  them  that  the  Athenians  der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  phut 

were  coming  againft  them  with  two  powerful  di-  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  11 

Tinities,  pf^uafiw  and  force  \  and  therefore  they  order,  Precise.    The  eflential  charaders  are :  T 

XDuft  part  with  their  money  by  fair  means  or  foul,  male  calyx  is  five-leaved ;  the  corolla  is  £v 

The  Andrians  replied,  that  they  likewife  had  two  petal'd ;  the  ftamina  are  five,  infertcd  on  the  r 

mighty  deities  who  were  very  fond  of  their  ifland  diment  of  the  ftylus:  The  female  calyx  is  fiv 

riz.  poTterty  and  imfoffibilitj ;  and  therefore  could  leav'd ;  the  corolla  is  wanting  ;  the  ftyli  are  thr 

give  no  money.    Themiftocles,  not  (atisfled  with  the  capfule  is  triloctilar ;  the  feeds  are  two. 

this  anfwer,  laid  flege  to  the  town ;  which   he  this  genos  Dr  Linnarus  reckons  (ix  fpecies. 
probably  made  himfef  mafter  of  and  deftroyed,        i.  Androsace   carnea   grows  natt.illy  1 

as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  Pericles,  a  the  Helvetian  Mountains,  the  Alps,  and  in  S  V 

few  years  after,  fent  thither  a  colony  of  150  Athe-  ria.    They  feldom  grow  more  than  3  inches  ^'4 
nians.     It  was,  however,  foon  retaken  by  the        a.  Akdrosace  elongata  has  not  been  y 

Pferfians ;  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  that  empire  particularly  defcribed  by  botanifts. 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  fubmitted  to  him,  along        3.  Androsace  LACTEAr*grow8  on  the  Alp 

with  the  other  iflands.      On  his  death  it  fided  like  the  Carnea,  and  is  of  the  fame  height. 
•  with  Antigonus,  who  was  driven  out  by  Ptolemy,         4.  Androsace  maxima  grows  natunlly 

by  whofe  fucceflbrs  it  was  held  till  Attalus,  king  Auftria  and  Bohemin,  among  the  com.     It  h* 

ot  Pergamus,  beflege^  the  metropolis  at  the  head  broad  leaves,  which  fpread  near  the  ground ;  fro 

of  a  Roman  anny ;  and,  having  taken  it,  was  by  the  centre  of  thefe  the  footftalks  arii'e,  which  j 

them  put  in  pofleflTion  of  the  whole  ifland.  Wh^n  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowen  M 

Attalus,  dieii  the  republic  claimed  this  ifland,  with  thofe  of  the  auricula.    Thcfe  appear  in  Apnl  31 

his  other,  dominiors  in  virtue  of  his  laft  will.  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June ;  foon  4:t 

(3.)  Andros,  fresemt  STATE  OF.     Andros  is  which  the  plants  perilh. 
now  fubjeA  to  the  Turks;  and  contains  a  town        5.  Androsace  septestrionalis.)      Th. 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  ^reat  many  villages.    It        6.  Androsace  villosa.  >  grcnr  1 

is  the  moft  fruitful  ifland  m  the  Archipelago,  and  fo  on  the  Alps,  in  Siberia*  and  the  moant*ir«' 

yields  a  great  quantity  of  lilk.    There  are  faid  to  Switzerland,  and  do  not  exceed  3  inches.   A"  ri 

be  about  6000  inhabitants,  befldes  thofe  of  the  fpecies  are  propagatwi  by  feeds,  which  iboc'^i ! 

villages  Ami  and  Amoldeos,  who  are  about  two  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  othtrwife  thry  ^ 

hundred,  have  a  different  language  and  cuftoms,  dom  come  up  the  fame  year.      If  pcnnitt.ii  t 

and  are  called  Albano'u,    There  are  feven  monaf-  fcatter,  they  will  j.tow  better  than  when  fown, 

teries.  a  great  number  of  churches,  and  a  cathe-  *  ANDROSiEMUM,  in  botany,  St  John's  re* 
dral  for  the  bifliops  of  the  Roman  catholic  per-       •  ANDROTOMY.  «.  /*.  [from  -n;  and  V- 

fuafion;  but  moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  The  pradice  of  cutting  humnn  bodis  DiS- 
Greek  communion.  The  Jefuits  had  a  houfe  and  A^NDRO^S,  one  of  the  Bermuda  Iflaodi. 
a  church  in  this  ifland  ;  but  they  were  forced  to        ANDKUM,  a  kind  of  hydrocele,  to  wWf*.' 

quit  them  long  ago.     It  has  fome  delightful  val-  peopie  of  Malabar  are  very  fubj^ft.— RiCrig* 

leys;  but  the  air  is  bad,  arui  the  water  of  the  city  derived  from  the  vitious  quality  of  theopy-'^ 

worle.    The  women  wmiU  Ix:  a^^jrecable  enough,  water,  impregnated  with  corrofivc  nunfttoc  W^ 

if  it  was  not  for  their  drcfs,  which  ii  very  uubcco-  the  fource  of  moft  other  difcafcs  that  fcM  - 
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.^falalirians.    Its  figns,   are  an  eryfipehs  of  the    religious  houfes,  and  inhabited  by  many  families 
JcTOtum,  returning  every  new  moon,  by  whidh    of  high  rank.  The  land  about  it  abounds  In  corn, 
the jfmphatics,  being  eroded,  pour  a  ferons  fa-    wine,  oil,  honey,  and  fruit  of  all  forts ;  and  the 
line  homour  into  the  cavity  of  the  fcrotunnf.    The    inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  filk^ 
andmmis  rocurable;  thofe  once  fei^ed  with  it    JLon,  4.  2.  W.  Lat.  ^7.  45.  N. 
hiTC  it  for  Kfe :  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  nor  vefy        ANDUX,  or  >  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
trottblefome,  tb  thofe  ufed  to  it;  though  fome-        ANGUZE,    5  P^'^'i^^nt  o^  Herault,  ieated  on 
bmei  it  degenerates  into  an  hydrofarcocele.    The    the  river  Gardon,  %s  "*•  N.  of  Montpclier.    It 
tExthod  of  prevention  is  by  a  heap  of  fand  fetched    carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  ferges  and  wool- 
frwn  I  rifer  of  the  province  Mangatti,  andftrowed    len  cloth.    Lon.  3.  41.  E.   Lat.  43.  ^9.  N. 
stbc  wells-    This  is  praaifed  by  the  rich.    The        ANDWORTSKOW,  a  diftria  of  Zealand. 
nre  n  only  palliative,  viz.  by  drawing  off  the        ( i.)  To  ANEAL,  ^*  a.  to  bake  of  harden  glafs^ 
water  from  the  fcrotum,  once  a  month.  tiles,  5cc.  in  the  fire.  Baihy, 

ANDRY,  Nicholas,  a  French  phyfician,  bom  (2.)  To  Aneal,  irt  metallurgy,  to  give  gold^ 
at  Lyons  in  1658.  He  acquifed  a  profelTorihip  in  filver,  or  copper,  a  fed  heat. 
tt«  royal  college,  and  rofe  to  be  dean  of  the  ANEAU,  Bartholomew,  a  native  of  Bourges 
facoky  of  medicine.  He  died  in  i74i»  aged  ^4.  in  France,  a  man  of  learning  in  the  16th  century. 
He  wrote,  I.  A  treatife  on  the  generation  of  worms  educated  under  Melchior  Volmar.  He  was  pro- 
IP  the  human  body :  a.  Orthopacdhi,  or  the  art  of  feflbr  at  Lyons,  where  he  propagated  the  doc- 
forrediDg  deformities  in  children :  3.  On  Phlebo-  trines  of  the  Reformation  fecretly  for  a  long  time: 
tomj.  but  on  the  frftival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  js6s* 

ANDRYALA,  dowry  sow-thiste  :  A  ge-  as  the  proceffion  was  pafling  on  towards  the  col- 
tos  of  the  polygamia  xqualis  order,  belonging  to  lege,  there  was  a  larjce  ftone  thrown  from  one  of 
t'5f  ffngenfia  clafs  of  plants }  and  in  the  natural  the  windows  upon  the  Hoft  and  the  prieft  who 
2^hod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  compofitas-  carried  it.  The  people,  engaged  at  this,  broke 
feniiBofcnlus.  The  eflential  charaders  ate :  The  into  the  college,  and  aflaffinated  Mr  Aneau, 
I'trptacle  is  villous ;  the  calyx  is  many  parted,  whom  they  imagined  to  have  been  the  occafion# 
^H^oal,  and  rounded ;  and  the  pappus  is  iimple  and  the  college  itfelf  was  ihat  up  next  day  by  or'' 
lad  (effile*    The  fpecies  are,  der  of  the  city. 

1- Andrtala    integrifolia   is  an    annual       (!.)♦  ANECDOTE,  n./s  [(tftx}o%.']    i^  Some- 
pam,  growing  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,    thing  yet  unpuWilhed ;  fecret  hiftory. — 
5?iiD,  and  Italy.     It  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  foot  Some  modem  anecdotes  aver, 

rtiaa  half,  with  wholly  branching  ftalks.    The        He  nodded  in  his  elbow  chair.  Prttf} 

f  ^*CT»  are  produced  in  fmall  clutters  at  the  top    a-  It  is  now  ufed,  after  the  French,  for  a  biogrs* 
f^'tijc  ftalks.    They  are  yellow,  and  like  thofe  of    phical  incident ;  a  minute  paffage  of  priiate  Itfe. 
tif  fow-thiftle,  fo  make  little  appearance.  (2.)  Anecdote,  more  ^roperlv  denotes  a  re-» 

1- Andryala  LANATA  is  a  native  of  Sicil^rand  lation  of  detached  and  intereftmg  particulars. 
•f  the  country  round  Montpelier.  The  lower  The  word  is  Greek,  «m«3«t*,  q.  d-  things  not  jet 
^am  arc  indented  and  woolly,  but  thofe  on  the  known^  or  hitherto  k  pt  fecret,  Procopius  gives 
ti!kj  are  entire.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  this  title  to  a  book  which  he  pnblifhed  againft 
^*^  fupporting  a  few  yellow  flowers  at  top.  Juftinian  and  his  wife  Theodora ;  and  he  feemstd 

j'Akdryala  ra<3usina  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  be  the  only  perfon  among  the  ancients,  who  has 
<^Good  Hope.  The  leaves  are  extremely  white,  reprefented  princes  fuch  as  they  a^;e  in  their  do*. 
*i  ffloch  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flower-  medic  relation, — Varillas  publi&ed  Anecdotes  of 
tiii  grow  about  a  foot  high,  having  fmall  cluf-    the  Houfe  of  Medicis. 

terf  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  July.  The       (3.)  Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to 
fc*  foinetimes  ripen  in  Britain,  but  not  always,     fuch  works  of  the  ancients  as  have  not  yet  been 
4.  AiDRYAtA  siNUATA  grows  in  Spain  and    pnblifhed.     In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives 
'^Jgil ;  the  leaves  are  broader,   longer,  and    the  name  Anecdota  Grjeca  to  feveral  writings  of' 
J  ''e  downy,  than  either  of  the  other  forts ;  the    the  Greek  fathers,  found  in  the  libraries,  and  firft 
Jj*fT.ftalks  riflng  more  than  a  foot  high.    They    publifhed  by  them.-^F.  Martene  has  given  a  Tra^ 
1*^^  into  feveral  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  otje  fattrus  Anecdotarum  No'vusy  in  5  vols,  folio. 
■^  yellow  flower,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  hawk-        ANEE,    in  commerce^  a  meafure  for  grain^ 
**wlt  which  are  fucceedcd  by  oblong  black  feeds    ufed  in  fome  provinces  of  France.    At  Lyons,  it 
*^cred  with  down.    All  thefe  plants  are  eafily    Dgnifies  alfo  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  is 
►'■^agated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in    the  load  an  afs  can  carry  at  once :  \<rhich  is  fixed 
'•■tamn,  where  they  are  to  remain,  aad  will  re-    at  80  Englifli  quarts,  wine-meafure. 
Jf  ^  no  other  culture  than  to  thin  them  where        ANEGADA,    one    of   the  Carribbec  Ifland* 
^arctoo  clofe,  and  to  keep  them  free  from    Lon.  64.  7.  W.  Lat.  18.  40.  N. 
*«i».    The  id  fort  muft  have  a  light  dry  foil<        ANELACIUS,  a  dagger.  Bailey. 
*  't  win  not  live  in  this  country.  ANELE,  indigo.  Bailey. 

^M)RZEIOW,  a  fmall  town  in  Cracow«  ANEMIUS  furnos,  among  cheinifls,  a  wind 

ANDST,  a  di(lri<ft  in  N*  Jutland.  furnace  5  ufed  to  make  fierce  fires  for  melting,  &c. 

ANOUJAR,  or  >  a  large  and  populous  city  of        ♦  ANEMOGRAPHY.  n./.  [«H^«^  and  y^m^.^ 
AHDUXAR,      >  Andalufia,   in  Spain,  Ieated    The  defcription  of  the  winds. 
*^^OaadaJauiver,  25  m.  E.  of  Cordova,    his        ANEMOMACHFA,  [from  ««^ff,    wind,  and 
J^wnfly  ridi,  and  defended  by  a  good  cattle,    (utxj'h  fight,!  ^^  ^o'"^  ancient  writers,  denotes  a 
1' |&  adoned  with  handfome  chuxches  and  feteral    whiriwind,  or  bttrricane.    In  whicb  jenfe,  wf^ 
vouILPaitL  Q  fome- 
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fometimes  alfo  qieet  with  anemozale^  anemotarax»  The  feeds  are  very  niUnerous. — Of  this  genus  Dr 

ir,  &c.  .Dnn£U8  enumerates  ix  fpecies;  butthoib  valiu- 

Ci.)  *  ANEMOMETER.  «./.  [«»v*^  and  jair^an]  ble  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fiowers  arc 

An  inftrument  contrived  to  meafure  the  itrength  only  the  following : 
or  velocity  of  the  wind.  i.  Anemone  appennina  is  a  native  of  Britain, 

(a)  Anemometers  of  various  kinds  have  been  and  grows  in  woods.    The  flowers  of  this  fpecies 

invented  at  different  times,  and  by  different  per-  are  fometimes  fingle,  and  fometimes  double ;  Ibeir 

fons.     The  one,  reprefented  in  Plate  XIV.  has  colours  are  white,  blue,  or  violet*    They  appear 

been  often  experienced,  and  found  to  anfwer  the  in  ApriL 

intention. — An  open  frame  of  wood,  ABCDEFG        i.  Anemone  cosonaria.  ^  Thefe  two  arc  na- 
m,  is  fupported  by  the  fhaft  or  arbor  I.    In  the        3.  Anemone  houtensis.)  tives   of  the  Le- 

two  crofs-pieces  H  K,  L  M,  is  moved  a  horizon-  vant,particularly  of  the  Archipelago  illands,  where 

tal  axis  Q  M,  by  means  of  the  four  nails,  ah^  cm^  the  borders  of  the  fields  are  covered  with  them  of 

Cy,  gbf  expofed  to  the  wind  in  a  proper  manner,  the  moft   beautiful   colours.     When  they  grow 

Upon  this  axis  is  fixed  a  cone  of  wood,  MNO ;  wild,  the  flowers  are  commonly  fingle ;  but  by 

upon  which,  as  the  fails  move  round,  a  weight  R,  culture  they  are  greatly  improved :  they  become 

or  St  ifi  raifed  by  a  ftring  round  its  fuperfices,  pro-  large  and  double^  makine  foroe  of  the  greateft  or- 

ceeding  from  the  fmaller  to  the  larger  end  NO.  naments  of  gardens.    Their  principal  coloiu*8  art 

Upon  this  larger  end  or  bafe  of  the  cone,  is  fixed  red,  whitei  purple,  and  blue ;  fome  of  them  aie 

a  rocket  wheel  i,  in  whofe  teeth  the  click  X  falls^  finely  variegated  with  red,  white^  purple»  and  ma- 

to  prevent  any  retrogade  motion  from  the  depend-  ny  intermediate  ftiades  of  thefe  colours. 
Ing  weight.«-The  ftru^ure  of  thb  machine  fiifi^i-        4.  Anemone  nemorosa  powa  wild  in  the 

ciently  Ihows  that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  cf-  woods  in  many  parts  of  Britam,  where  it  flower^ 

timate  the  variable  force  of  the  wind  ;  becaufe  the  in  April  and  May.    The  flowers  are  white,  purJ 

force  of  the  weight  will  contiuu.illy  increafe  as  the  pie,   or   rcddifh    purple,   fometimes  fingle,  and 

firing  advances  on  the  conical  fuitacc,  by  adtine  fometimes  double,  fo  that  they  make  a  pretty  a{v 

at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  axis  of  motion ;  cori-  pearance.    They  are  propagated  like  the  firft. 
fequently,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added  on  thefraall-        (HI.)  Akemone,  cyLTiVATiON,  &c.  of  the, 

er  part  M,  as  will  juft  keep  the  machine  in  cqui-  The  ift  and  4th  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  ta 

librio  in  the  weakeit  wind,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  king  up  their  roots  when  the  leaves  decay,  ao^ 

as  the  wind  becomes  ftronger,  will  be  increafed  tranfplanting  them  into  wildernefles,  where  ihe^ 

in  proportion,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cone  NO  will  thrive  and  increafe  greatly  if   they  are  nc^ 

may  be  fo  large  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the  fmall-  difturbed.    The  id  and  3d  fpecies  require  a  goci 

cr  end  at  M,  that  the  ftrongeft  wind  ftiall  but  juft  deal  of  care,  and  ample  diredions  for  their  cul 

raife  the  weight  at  the  greater  end. — If,  for  exam-  ture. — The  foil,  in  which  thefe  flowers  will  thriv 

pie,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  be  to  that  of  the  bafe  extremely,   may  be  compofed  in    the   follow  in| 

of  the  cone  NO  as  i  to  28 ;  then,  if  S  be  a  weight  manner:  Take  a  quantity  of  frefli  untried  eartfc 

of  one  poimd  at  M  on  the  axis,  it  will  be  equiva-  (from  a  common  or  paftui'e  land),  of  a  light  faodj 

lent  to  a8  pounds  when  raifed  to  the  greater  end;  loam  or  hazel  mould,  obfening  not  to  Gdte  it  2 

if  therefore,  when  the  wind  is  wcakeft,  it  fupports  bove  ten  inches  deep  below  the  furface ;  and  if  th 

one  pound  of  the  axis,   it  muft  be  28  times  as  turf  be  taken  with  it,  the  better,  provided  it  hat 

ftrong  to  raife  the  weight  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  time  to  rot  thoroughly  before  it  is  ufed :   m\ 

If  therefore  a  line  of  fcale  of  a8  equal  parts  be  this  with  a  third  part  ot  rotten  cow-dung,  and  Ij 

drawn  on  the  fide  of  the  cone,  the  ilrength  of  the  it  in  a  heap,  keeping  it  turned  over  at  leaft  onJ 

wind  will  be  indicated  by  that  number  on  which  a  month  for  8  or  10  months,  the  better  to  mix  i 

the  firing  refts.  and  rot  the  dung  and  turf,  and  to  let  it  have  tl 

(I.)  ♦  ANEMONE.  »./.  [«»i/t#w».]     The  wind  advantages  of  the  free  air.  All  gieat  ftones  (houl 

flower. — Upon  the  top  of  \U  lingle  ftdlk,  furround-  be  taken  out,  and  the  clods  broken  ;  but  the  earl 

ed  by  a  leaf,  is  produced  one  naked  Hower,  of  Ihould  not  be  fified.    This  ihould   be  mixcxl  \ 

manv  petals,  with  many  ftamina  in  the  centre ;  months  before  it  is  ufcd,  if  poflible  ;  but  if  co 

the  feeds  are  coHeded  into  an  oblong  head,  and  drained  to  ufe  it  fooner,  it  muft  be  the  often] 

iiirrounded  with  a  copious  down.    The  principal  turned  over,  obfcrving  to  take  out  all  the  parts  1 

colours  in  arf^mcmejy  are  white,  red,  blue,  and  the  green  fward  that  are  not  quite  rotten,  as  th( 

purple  fometimes  curioufly  intermixed.  Miller.  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  roots*    The  beginnis 

(II.)  Anemone,   wind-flowfr:    A  genus  of  of  iJeptciTibcr  is  a  proper  feafon  to  prepiire  t| 

the  polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  beds  for  planiing,  wiiich  (if  in  a  wet  foil)  flioM 

clafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  nalur  d  method,  rank-  be  raif.^d  with  this  fort  of  earth  6  or  8  inches 

ing  under  the  a6th  order,  Mallil'.l.qna:.    It  has  its  bove  the  furface  of  the  ground,  laying  at  tht?  Ix 

name  rrom  the  Greek  «»»«S^,  f^nifyiug  the  wind;  tern  fome  of  the  mkings  of  the  heap  to  drain  < 

becaufe  the  flower  is  fuppoied  not  to  open  unlefs  the  nigifture;  but,  in  a  dry  foil,  3   iiiches  abo 

the  wind  blows.— The  chaiaders  are  :   There  is  the  fi!rf?ce,  will  be  fufUcieut:  this  compoftflioii 

so  caiyx ;  The  corolla  confifts  of  petaU  of  two  or  be  laid  at  Icalt  ^  feet  and  a  half  thick,  and  in  t 

three  orders  three  in  each  feries,  obioi.^iili :  The  bottom  ti.erv;  fhouid  be  about  4    or  5   inches 

^amina  confift  of  numerous  capillary  riiiimenis;  rotten  neatb  dunp,  or  the  rotten   dung  of  an  0 

the  anthera!  didymous  and  cre^^t.     The  p.llillum  m:lon  or  cucvunber  bed.    The  beds  muft  be  U 

has  numerous  germina  colleded  into  a  head ;  the  (if  in  a  wet  foil)  a  httle  round,  to  (hoot  off  the  vi 

ilyli  are  pointed ;  the  ftigmata  obtufe  :  There  is  ter  ;  but  in  a  dry  one  nearer  to  a  level.     In  ^ 

no  pericarpium ;  the  receptac^lum  is  globular ;  land>  v. here  the  beds  are  raifed  aliove  the  furfiu 
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it  wfll  bf  proper  to  fill  up  the  paths  between  them,  roots ;  and  when  the  green  leaves  arc  decayedf 

b  winter,  eithtr  with  rotten  tan  or  dung,  to  pre-  if  tlie  roots  are  not  too  thick  to  remain  in  the 

rent  tijc  froft  from  penetrating  into  the  fid^  of  fame  bed  another  year,  all  the  weeds  and  decayed 

thf  beds,  which  otherwife  may  deftroy  their  roots,  leaves  muft  be  fwcpt  off  the  bed,  and  a  little  more 

Tbr  earth  (hould  be  laid  in  the  beds  at  leaft  a  of  the  fame  prepared  earth,  lifted  about  a  quarter 

fortnight  or  3  weeks  before  the  roots  are  planted,  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  furface.    At  Michael- 

(botthe  longer  the  better,)  that  it  may  fettle;  mas  this  ihould  be  repeated,  but  as  the  roots  left 

*wJ  when  they  are  planted,  ftir  the  upper  part  of  in  the  ground  will  come  up  early  in  autumn,  the 

'iht  fci!  about  6  inches  deep,  with  a  fpade ;  then  beds  fhould  be  carefully  covered  in  frofty  weather, 

de  it  even,, and  with  a  flick  draw  lines  each  way  otherwife  their  leaves  will  be  injured,  whereby 

fl^the  bed  at  6  inches  diitance,  fo  that  the  whole  the  roots  will  be  weakened,  if  not  deftroyed.    If 

nay  be  in  fauares,  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  the  roots  fucceed  well,  many  of  them  will  flower 

reguUrly:  then  with  3  fingers  make  aJiole  in  the  the  fecond  year,  when  the  oeft  may  be  felcded 

c.'QtTr  d  each  fquarc,  about  3  inches  deep,  lay-  and  marked ;  but  none  ihould  be  deftroyed,  till 

sf  therein  a  loot  with  the  eye  uppermoft;  and  after  the  3d  year,  when  they  blow  ftrong,  and 

wbeatbe  bed  is  finiihed  rake  the  earth  fmooth,  their  goodnefs  can  be  determined*    The  fingle  a- 

ib  as  to  cover  the  roots  about  two  inches  thick,  nemonies  flower  moil  part  of  the  winter  and 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  roots  for  for-  fpring,  when  the  feafons  are  favourable,  if  plant- 

»anl  flowers,  is  about  the  latter  end  of  Septem-  ed  in  a  warm  fituation,  at  which  time  they  make 

ber,  and  for  thofe  of  a  middle  feafon  any  tithe  in  a  fine  appearance,  and  therefore  defervc  a  place 

October;  but  this  ihould  be  done  at  or  near  the  in  every  flower  garden.    There  are  fome  fine  blue 

Une  of  fome  gentle  ihowers;  for  if  planted  when  colours  amongil  thefe  fingle  anemonies,  which» 

tSc  ground  is  dry,  and  there  ihould  no  rain  fall  with  the  fcarlets  and  reds,  make  a  beautiful  mix- 

forj  weeks  or  a  month  after,  the  roots  will  be  ture;  and  as  thefe  begin  flowering  in  January  or 

Jjpt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the  crown ;  and  if  once  February,   when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  will 

tbey  get  this  diilemper,  they  feldom  profper.   As  continue  a  long  time  in  beauty,  provided  the  froit 

l\  the  fine  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  were  firil  ob-  is  not  too  fevere,  or  if  they  are  coverc*d  with  mats. 

tawd  from  feeds,  no  good  florifl  ihould  negle(5t  The  feeds  of  thefe  are  ripe  by  the  middle  or  end 

to  fow  them ;  for  which  he  ihould  provide  him-  of  May ;  and  muft  be  gathered  daily  as  they  ripen, 

Itlf  with  a  quantity  of  good  roots  of  the  fingle,  Horned  cattle,  when  removed  from  the  higher 

a  what  the  gardeners  call  poppjf  anemonies,  of  grounds  into  woods  and  woody  paftures,  fre- 

thc  beft  colours,  and  fuch  as  have  ftrong  ftems,  quently  eat  the  wood  anemone ;  and,  according 

hf^  flowers,  and  many  leaves^  thefe  ihould  be  to  Linnxus  and  Gunner,  many  obfervations  have 

planted  early,  that  they  may  produce  good  feeds,  proved  that  it  caufes  the  bloody  flux  among  them. 

which  Tfcill  be  ripe  in3  weeks  or  a  month  afttTthc       (IV.)  Anfmoke,  Sea.  See  Animal  Flower- 

fiowcrs  are  paft ;  when  the  feeds  muft  be  care-        (i.)*  ANEMOSCOPE.  »./.t«M^  and  r»««4>'.] 

fjHy  gathered,  otherwife  they  will  be  blown  away,  A  machine  invented  to  foretel  the  changes  of  the 

bting  ioclofed  in  a  downy  fubftance.    This  feed  wind.    It  has  been  obferved,  that  hydrofcopes 

ttoii  be  preferved  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  made  of  cat's  gut  proved  veiy  good  an<mofrepeff 

*!iei)  it  may  either  be  fown  in  pots,  tubs,  or  feldom  failing,  by  the  turning  the  index  about, 

I  well-prepared    bed   of  light  earth  ;  in   doing  to  foretel  the  ihitting  of  the  wind.  Chambers. 

wbkb,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  let  the  feeds  be        (^1.)    Anemoscope,  description   of   the. 

•  beaps.  The  beft  method  is  to  mix  them  with  This  machine  confifts  of  an  index  moving  about 
>  little  fine  iand,  and,  when  fown,  gently  ftreak  an  upright  circular  plate,  like  the  dial  of  a 
&e  bed  with  a  ftrong  hair-brufh.  In  about  two  clock,  on  which  the  31  points  of  the  compafs  are 
•Whs  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  begin  to  ap-  drawn  inftcad  of  the  hours.  The  index,  which 
for,  if  the  feafon  has  proved  favourable.  1  he  points  to  the  divifions  on  the  dial,  is  turned  by  a" 
■t  winter  after  they  appear  above  ground,  they  horizontal  axis,  having  a  trundle-head  at  its  ex« 
'^  fubjed  to  injuries  from  hard  froftu,  or  too  temal  extremity.  This  trundle-head  is  moved  by 
ftoch  wet,  againft  both  of  which  they  muft  be  a  cog-wheel  on  a  perpendicular  axis ;  on  the  top 
Wended;  for  the  froft  is  very  apt  to  loofcn  the  of  which  a  vane  is  nxed,  that  moves  with  the 
Qrth,  fo  that  the  young  phmts  are  often  turned  courfe  of  the  wind,  and  puts  the  whole  machine 
'-Jt  of  the  ground;  after  which  a  fmall  froft  will  in  motion.  The  whole  contrivance  is  extremely 
'deftroy  them ;  and  too  much  wet  often  rots  their  fimplc ;  and  nothing  required  in  the  contirudion, 
*-«Tider  roots,  fo  that  all  the  former  trouble  may  but  that  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and 
^  kift  for  want  of  care  in  this  particular :  nor  it  rounds  in  the  trundle-head,  be  equal ;  becaufe  it 
«y  thing  more  deftrudive  than  the  cold  black  is  neceifar)',  that  when  the  vane  moves  entirely 
^1  and  winds  of  February  and  March,  from  round,  the  index  of  the  dial  alfo  make  a  complete 
*bich  they  muft  be  carefully  defended,  by  placing  revolution.  An  anemofcope  of  this  kind  is  placed 

*  low  reed  fence  on  the  N.  and  E.  fides  of  the  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  queen's  palace.  .There 
^1  which  may  be  faftened  to  a  few  ftakcs  to  is  alfo  one  on  the  W.  end  of  the  regifter  office  at 
^^pport  it,  and  may  be  taken  quite  away  as  the  Edinburgh.  The  anemofcope  calculated  for  in- 
''f^  advances,  or  removed  to  the  S.  and  W.  dicating  the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind,  is  the 
^  of  the  bed,  to  fcrcen  it  from  the  violence  of  fame  with  what  moft  writers  call  an  anemcmettr ; 
*^  fka,  which  often  impaiis  thefe  plants  when  and  we  have  accordingly  defcribed  one  of  thoie 
r"tQ|*  As  the  ^ring  advances,  if  the  weather  machines  under  that  article.  We  ihall  here  add 
**'*W  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  gently  refreihed  another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Pickering,  and 
»«k  water,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  publiftied  in  the  Pbilofopbical  Tran/aSionj,  N** 

Q  »  473J 
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4*3,   Thi*  anemofcopc  is  a  machine  four  feet  and    winds,  fof  a  continuance,  muft  diforder  it,  efpe? 
a  quarter  hijrh,' confi  '  ing  of  a  broad  and  weighty    cially  inegiilar  blafts  and  fqualls.    It  may  oot, 
pedeilal,  a  pillar  faftencd  into  it,  and  an  iron  axis    therefore,  be  amifs,  in  violent  weather,  for  the 
of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  faftened  into  the    obferver  to  take  the  tube  with  its  vane  and  velum 
pillar.    Upon  this  axis  turns  a  wooden  tube ;  at    in  his  hand,  in  order  to  know  the  force  of  the 
the  top  or  which  is  placed  a  vane,  of  the  fame    wind ;  and,  when  he  has  finifhed  his  obfervations, 
inaterials,  ai  inches  long,  confiftingof  a  quadrant,    to  carry  the  machine  into  the  houfe,  till  the  vio- 
graduatedf  and  fhod  with  an  iron  rim,  notched    lence  of  the  ftorm  is  abated,  when  it  may  be  re- 
to  each  degree  5  and  a  counterpoife  of  wood,  as    placed  in  its  former  fituatiofi. 
in  the  figure,  on  the  other.    Through  the  centre        ANEMOSPERMOS.    Sec  Aictotis. 
of  the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which  are        ANEMOZALE.    See  Anemomachia. 
faftened  two  fmall  round  pieces  of  wood,  which        *  ANENT.  prep,    A  word  ufed  in  the  Scotch 
fcrve  as  moveable  radii  to  defcribe  the  degrees  u-    diale(ft.     i.  Concerning;  about;  as,  be  f aid  i»- 
pon  the  quadrant,  and  as  handle?  to  a  yelum  or    tb'mg  anent  this  particular,    1.  Over  againft;  op- 
fail,  whofe  plane  is  one  foot  iquarc;  made  of  can-    polite ;  as,  he  lives  anent  the  market  houfe. 
vas,  ftretched  upon  4  battens,  and  painted.     On        ANER,  Eshcol,   and   Mam  re,  were  three 
the  upper  batten,  next  to  the  (hod  rim  of  the    Canaanitifh  princes,  who  affifted  Abraham  in  his 
quadrant,  is  a  fmall  fpring  which  catches  at  every     purfuit  and  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  his  al- 
notch  correfpondjng  to  each  degree,  as  the  wind     lies.    Not  imitating  the  generofity  of  that  patri- 
ihall,  by  preffing  againft  the  fail,  raife  it  up;  and     arch,  they  took  their  fhare  of  the  booty  which 
prevents  the  falling  back  of  the  fail,  upon  leiFcning    had  been  taken  from  the  Sodomites,  and  recover, 
of  the  force  of  the  wind.    At  the  bottom  of  the    ed.  Gen.  xiv.  13^—14. 

wooden  tube,  is  aii  iron  index,  which  moves  An er,  a  city  of  the  half  tribe  of  B4anafleh,  tQ 
round  a  circular  piece  of  wood  faftened  to  the  the  weft  of  Jordan.  It  was  either  the  lame  with 
jfop  of  the  pillar  on  the  pedeftal,  on  which  arede-  Taanach,  or  exchanged  for  it,  i  Chron.  vL  70. 
fcribed  the  ^%  points  of  the  qompafs.    The  figure ,  Jplh.  xxi.  25, 

of  this  machine  is  given  on  Plate  XIV.  where  a  is  *  ANES,  AvNs.  n*/.  The  fpires  or  beards  of 
the  pedeftal ;  h,  the  pillar  on  which  the  iron  axi^    com.  Did. 

18  fitted ;  r,  the  cirpFe  of  wood,  on  which  are  de-  ANET,  a  large  and  handfome  palace  in  theiflc 
fcribed  the  ji  points  of  the  compafs ;  ^  the  of  France,  near  the  Eure,  built  by  Henry  U.  It 
wooden  tube  upon  its  axis ;  /,  the  velum  ;  ;^,  the  is  40  ipiles  from  Pari^. 
graduated  quadrant ;' i&,  the  counteipoife  of  the  Anet,  the  herb,  dill.  See  next  article, 
vane.  The  adjoining  figure  feprefenis  the  velUm.  (i.)  ANETHUM,  dill  and  fknnel  :  A  genui 
which  takes  off;  a  is  the  plane  of  the  velum  ;  b  of  the  digynia  oitler,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
the  fpring ;  r,  the  wooden  radii ;  et,  </,  the  holes  clafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  method, 
trough  which  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  qua-  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  umbellatse.  The 
drant  goes.  effential  characters  are :  The  fruit  is  oval,  com- 

(3.)  Anemoscope,  uses  of  ths.    Having  a    prefled,  ftriated;  and  the  petais,  5,  are  involute, 
circular  motion  round  the  iron  axis,  and  being     entire,  and  very  (hort. 

fumiftied  with  a  vane  at  top,  and  index  at  the  i.  Anethum  feniculum,  orfennel;  ofwhich 
bottom,  when  once  the  artificial  cardinal  points,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  common  andthefweet 
defcribed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood  on  the  pil-  The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the 
lar,  are  fixed  to  ttie  fame  quarters  of  the  heavens,  common,  except  the  feeds,  which  are  confideri 
it  gives  a  faithful  account  of  that  quarter  from  ably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two  forts  diffel 
which  the  wind  blows,  a.  By  having  a  velupi  or  likewife  in  ihape  and  colour ;  thofe  of  the  coTti| 
fail,  elevated  by  the  wind,  along  tJie  arch  of  the  -  mon  arc  roimdifti,  <;blong,  fiattiih  on  one  fide 
qnadran^,  to  an  height^  proportionable  to  thp  and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a  darkt  almof] 
poiwer  of  the  column  of  Wind  prefling  againft  it,  blackiih  colour:  thofe  of  the  fweeU  are  longet 
the  ^relative  force  of  the  wind,  and  its  compara-  nanowcr,  not  ip  flat,  generally  crooked,  andoi 
tive  power,  at  any  two  times  of  examin;ttion,  a  whitiih  or  pale  yellowilh  colour.  Both  fortl 
may  hk  accurately  taken.  5.  Py  having  a  fpring  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens:  the  common  is  i 
fitted  to  the  ncitches  of  the  iron  with  which  the  perennial  plant :  the  iweet  fennel  perifhes,  afte 
quadrant  is  ftrod,  the  velum  is  prevented  from  re-  ft  has  given  feed  5  nor  do  its  feeds  com^  to  fuel 
turning  back  upOn  the  fall  of  the  wind^;  and' the  perfection  in  this  climate,  as  thofe  which  we  re 
machine  gives  the  force  of  the  higheft  Waft,  lince     ceive  from  Germapy. 

the  laft  time  of  examination,  without  the'troublc  2.  Anethum  graveolfns,  or  dill,  ip  an  an 
<jf  watching  it.  The  ingenious  inventor  of  this  nual  pUut :  the  root  is  long,  flender,  and  white 
machine  tells  uh,  that  he  Carefully  examined  what  the  leayes  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fin(^ 
dependence  may  be  had  upon  it,  during  the  long,  narrow  fcgments  like  thofe  of  fennel,  bu 
ftorms  of  February  1743-4*  and  found  that  it  aii-  of  a  bluifti  green  colour,  and  lefs  ftrong  fmell.- 
fwered  exceeding  well;  for  that,  in  fuch  wlnos  The  ftalk  is  round  and  firm,  growing  to  th 
as  the  failors  call  violent  ftorms,  the  machine  "hdd  height  of  four  feet,  with  yellow  flowers,  in  ma 
fix  degrees  to  fpare,  for  a  more  violent  gUft,  be-    derately  large  umbels. 

fore  it  comes  to  a  horizontal  pofition.    It  is  cer-        (II.)  Anethum,  medicinal  uses  of  the.-^ 
talnly  to  be  depended  upon  in  ordinary  weather,     Of  the  firfl  fpecies,  the  fiinnel,  both  the  feecj 
the  veluni  being  hung  fo  tenderly,  as  to  feel  the     and  roots  are  ufcd  in  medicine.     The  feeds  c 
moft  gentle  breeze.    There  is,  howevcfr,  reafon     toth  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
to  fear,  that  the  expofing  the  anemofcope  to  all    moderately  warm  pungent  tafic:  thofe  of  th 
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fflfct  ftaad  are  in  flavour  mod  agreeable,  and  to  difcharge  bim :  but  his  own  oath,  and  the  oaths 

hrt  ilib  a  confiderable  degree  of  fweetnefs ;  of  five  more,  were  required  to  free  him  a  trip/ice 

irocc  our  colleges  ha\'e  dire^ed  the  ufe  of  thefe  accufntione, 

ally.   Tbey  are  ranked  among  the  four  greater  ANFILOCHA,  a  town  of  ancient  Epirus,  now 

lotfcedi,  and  not  undefervedly  looked  upon  as  called  Jeroirlia.    It  was  almoft  ruined,  during  the 

pod  ftomacbics  and  carminatives.    A  fimple  wa-  wars  between  the  Venetians  and  Turks. 

'rfiiprepa«l  from  them  in  the  ftiops  5  they  are  *  ANFRACTUOSE.  )  adj,    [from  anfraSus^ ' 

cgrcdiaits  alio  in  the  compound  fpirit  of  juni-  *  ANFRACTUOUS.  J  Lat.]    Winding ;   ma- 

?r,  iod  fomc  other  officinal  compofitions.    The  zy ;  full  of  turnings  and  winding  paflages. — Be- 

rgo: » fir  leis  warm,  but  has  more  of  a  fweetifh  hind  the  drum  are  feveral  vaults  and  anfraQuofe 

u£f,  than  the  feeds :  it  is  one  of  the  five  roots  cavities  in  the  ear  bone,  fo  to  intend  the  lead  found 

cAsdopntrj  :  and  has  fometimcs  been  direded  imaginable,  that  the  fenfe  might  be  affedled  with 

s  ipment  apozems.    Boerhaave  iays,  that  this  it ;  as  we  fee  in  fubtcrraneous  caves  and  vaults, 

Tdct  agrees  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  qualities,  bow  the  found  is  redoubled.   Raj, 

iih  the  celebrated  ginfiag  of  the  Chinele ;  from  ♦  ANFRACTUOUSNESS,  «./.  [from  an/rac 

wiidi,  however,  it  appears  to  be  very  confider-  twus.2  Eulnefs  of  windings  and  turnings, 

aidydifierent.    The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker  •  ANFRACTURE;  «./  [from  an/raSus,  Lat,] 

iJsaa  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and  have  very  rare-  A  turning  ;  a  mazy  winding  and  turning.  iHff, 

I*  httn  employed  for  any  medicinal  ufe.    a.  Of  ANGARA,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Ruffia. 

t'x  iaftifpecies,  dill,  only  the  feeds  are  ufed. —  ANGARI,  or  Angarii,  in  antiquity,  public 

Tafy  are  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour,  in  ihape  couriers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  of  melFages. 

•orjyoral,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  flat  on  the  The  ancient  Perfians,  Budzus  obferves,  had  their 

i<her.  Their  tafte  is  moderately  warm  and  pun-  »yy«<ii«  )^^uj^ ;  a  let  of  couriers  on  horie  back, 

pot;  their  linell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  moft  pofted  at  certain  ftages,  always  in  readinefs  to  re- 

»*reahle  kind.    Several  preparations  of  them  are  ceive  the  difpatches  from  one,  and  forward  them 

kpt  in  the  (hops.    They  are  recommended  as  a  to  another,  with  celerity,  anfwering  to  what  the 

canninati?e,  in  flatulent  colics,  proceeding  from  modems  call  pqftji  q.  d.  pofith  as  being  pofted  at 

icokJcaufe,  or  a  vicinity  of  the  juices.  certain  places  or  ftages.—The  angari  were  alfo 

ANEURIN,  called  the  fovereign  of  Bards  and  called  by  the  PerfiansJ^flff^/,.?/  by  the  Greeks 

rf  flowing  mufic,  a  celebrated  Britiih  poet,  who  >»/*»<aJ^yt*w,  on  account  of  the  long  journeys  they 

imiihed  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  made  in  one  dav,  which  according  to  Suidas  ai- 

He  wa  a  chieftain  among  the  Olodinian  Britons,  mounted  to  no  lefs  than  1500  ftadia. 

rto  behaved  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  (i.)  ANGARIA,  in  Ronun  antiquity,  a  kind 

•^  he  celebrates  in  an  excellent  poem  preferv-  of  public  fervice  impofed  on  the  provincials, 

ribtheWeUh  archaiology.    This,  with  another  which  confifted  in  providing  horfes  and  carriages 

P«KC|  entitled  the  Odes  of  the  Months,  are  all  for  the  conveyance  of  military  ftores,  and  other 

^  now  remain  of  his  ^orks^    He  died  about  public  burdens.    It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a 

A-D.570.                             '  guard  of  foldiers,  pofted  for  the  defence  of  a 

U )  •  ANEURISM.  «.  /.  [•nu^vw.]   A  difeafe  place.    In  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  any 

•'ibc  arteries,  in  which,  either  by  a  pretematu-  kind  of  fervices  performed  through  compulfion. 

nlweaknefe  of  any  part  of  them,  they  become  (2.)  Angaria,  in  the  civil  law,  a  duty  required 

Oiiafifely  dilated,  or  by  a  wound  through  their  of  fubjeifts,  to  fumi(h  horfes  and  carts,  for  the  cou- 

wfti,  the  blood  is  extravafated  amongft  the  ad-  veyance  of  com,  &c.  for  the  king's  troops.  Alfo  any 

>ttiit  cavities.   Sharp. — In  the  orifice,  there  was  fervice  which  one  is  obliged  to  perform  for  another. 

itirobbiDgof  the  arterial  blood,  as  in  an  aneu^  ANGAZYA,  one  of  the  Comora  iflands,  ly- 

'V^  Wifemam,  ing,  between  the  north  end  of  Madagafcar  and 

U.)  Aneurism  may  be  ftill  more  accurately  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  from  Lat,  10** 

J|M,  a  throbbing   tumpur,    diftended    with  to  15^  S.    It  is  inhabited  by  Moors,  who  trade 

**!»  and  formed  by  a  dilatation  or  rupture  of  with  divers  parts  of  the  contment,  in  cattle,  fruits, 

^ioaj.    See  Surgeky  Index.  and  other  conimodities  of  the  ifland ;  which  they 

*  Anew.  m^v.  [from  a  and  new,']     x.  Over  exchange  for  callicoes  and  other  cotton  cloths. 

**»n;  another  time;  rtpcitedly.  I'his  is  the  The  houfes here  are  built  of ftone,  and  lime  made 
^coounon  ufe. — The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  of  calcined  oyfter-ihells;  with  which  the  walls  and 
'^  for  many  years,  deter  the  inhabitants  of  our    roof  are  plaftered  in  a  very  elegant  manner.    The 

*-i3d  from  the  thoughts  of  engaging /w^^*;  in  fuch  government  of  Angazya  is  a  pure  ariftocracy ;  the 

^*Watc  undertakings.    A4difon,    a.  Newly;  in  ifland  being  fubjeA  to  10  lords,  whp  have  all  the 

\  2tw  manner. — He  who  begins  late,  is  obliged  to  title  of  Sultan,  The  people  are  very  careful  of  their 

♦^nn  a«rtt^  the  whole  difpofition  of  his  foul,  to  women ;  never  permitting  ftrangers  to  fee  them 

"^lUirtncw  habits  of  life,  to  pradti(e  duties  to  without  permilTion  from  a  fultan  or  an  order 

* -fb  he  is  utterly  a  ftranger.    Rogers.  which  the  ftranger  brings  with  him.    Many  of 

AXEWST,  almoft  ;  nigh;  about.    Chauc.  them  read  and  write  Arabic  with  great  facility; 
ANEYjor  Angxe,  uneafinefs;  vexation.  Cbauc.    and  fome  undcrftand  Portuguefe,  which  they  learn 

^WA,  a  diftrid  of  Temecen,  in  Africa.  from  their  intercourfe  with  Mofa^ibique,  whither 
ANTELDTHYDE,  or  Anfealthile,  in  the  they' trade  in  veflels  of  40  tons  burthen. 
"^  Saon  Uw,  a  fimple  accufation  ;  tor  the  Sax-  ANGE  DE  ST  JOSEPH,  Le  Pire,  a  cardinal  of 
^  nad  two  forts  of  accufation,  viz.  JimpUx  and  Thouloufe.  He  was  fometime  milTionary  in  Perfia, 
7u'  y^^  ^^  called  fingle,  when  the  oath  and  tranflated  the  Perfun  Pharmacopxia  into  La- 
1  the  dimbal,  and  of  two  more  were  fufficient    tin,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1681,    He  alfo 

^  publiflied 
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ptjbUfted  tlic  Gazophylacium  Linguae  PeHarum ;  way  of  meflagc,  or  intcrcourfe  between  God  and 

Amft.  1684.    He  died  in  1697,  his  creatures ;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  calied  the 

ANGE  DE  ST  ROSALIE,  an  Auguftine  monk,  minifters  ofGodf  who  do  his  pleafure,  and  minif^ 

was  bom  at  Blois  in  1655,  and  died  in  1726.    He  tering Spirits  fent  forth  to  minifter  for  them  whc 

wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  France,  and  of  (hall  be  heirs  of  falvatiop. 

the  great  Offices  of  the  Crown,  which  was  pub-  (4.)  Angels,  anciewt  and  genfral  beliei 

Hlhed  after  his  death,  in  9  vols.  fol.    He  was  like^  or.    That  there  are  fuch  beings  as  we  call  an^th 

wife  the  author  of  the  State  of  France,  in   5  that  is,  certain  permanent  evidences,  invifible! 

vols.  lamo.  and  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes  endued  with  on- 

ANGEIOGRAPHY,  (from  «y/rw»,  a  yeflel,  and  derftanding  and  power  fuperior  to  that  of  humax 

y^*»,  to  defcribe,]  the  defcription  of  all  kinds  of  nature,  created  by  God,  and  fubjecJt  to  him  ai 

ancient  inftruments,  veflels,  and  utenfils,  both  the  fupreme  Being ;  miniftering  to  his  divine  pro 

domeftic,  military,  and  nautical.    Angeiography  vidence  in  the  government  of  the  world  by  hisap 

alfo  includes  the  conEderation  of  weights,  mea*  pointment,  and  more  efpccially  attending  the  af 

fures,  &c.  fairs  of  mankind  5  is  a  taiith  fo  fully  aitellcd  b^ 

ANGEIOLOGY,  in  anatomy,  the  defcription  fcripture,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.    Nay,  th« 

of  the  veflels  in  a  hUman  body ;  e.  g.  the  nerves,  exinenceof  fuch  invifible  beings  was  generally  ac 

veins,  and  lymphatics.  See  Anatomy,  Index.  knowledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  though  un 

ANGEIOTOMY,  in  furgery,  implies  the  open-  der  different  appellations :  the  Greeks  called  then 

ing  a  vein  or  artery*  as  in  bleeding;  and  confe-  Jamons  i  and  the  Romans ^ewr'i  or /arrj.    Epicu 

quently  includes  both  arteriolomy  and  phlebo-  rus  feems  to  have  been  the  only  one  among  thi 

tomy.  old  philofophcrs,  who,  like  Zadock  and  bis  fol 

(i.  ♦  ANGEL,  adj.  RcfemWing  angels ;  ange-  lowers,  the  Sadducees,  among  the  Jews,  abfoluie 

lical.—  ly  denied  their  exigence.    Indeed,  the  belief  0 

I  have  mark'd  middle  intelligences  influencing  the  affairs  of  thi 

A*  thoufend  bhifhing  apparitions  world,  and  ferving  as  minifters  or  interpreters  be 

Start  into  her  face ;  a  thouCand  innocent  (hames  tween  God  and  man,  is  as  extenfive  as  the  be 

In  angel  whitcncfs  l)ear  away  thofc  blulhes.  lief  of  a  God  ;  having  never,  fo  far  as  we  know 

Sbakejheare,  been  called  in  queftion  by  thofe  who  had  any  re 

(4.^  *  Anoel.  »./  [a>A^;  angelusy  Lat.]  i.  ligion  at  all. 

Oiigmally  a  meflenger.    A  fpirit  employed  by  (5.)  Angels,  creation  of.    The  creation  0 

God  in  the  adminiftration  of  human  affairs.— Had  angels  is  not  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Mofes  in  thi 

we  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  Conftitution  of  man,  firft  of  Genefis,  yet  it  is  generally  confldered  by  Jri 

as  it  is  poflible  angeis  have,  and  it  is  certain  his  dicious  expofltors  as  implied.    The  reafon  wh* 

Maker  has ;  we  fhould  have  a  quite  other  idea  of  the  facred  hiltorian  is  (ilent  on  this  fubjed,  is  fup 

his  effence.  Locke,    a.  jiHgel  is  fomt times  ufcd  in  pofed  by  Berrington  to  be  the  natural  pronenel 

a  bad  fenfe ;  as,  angeh  ofddrknefs. — And  they  had  of  the  gentile  worldy  and  even  of  the  Jews,  to  i 

a  king  over  them,  which  was  thea«?^/  of  the  bot-  dolatry.    And  it  is  thought,  if  they  worihi/pe» 

tomlefs  pit.  Hrv.  3.  Angely  in  fcripture,  fometimcs  mere  material  elements,  which  was  the  cafe,  mud 

means  man  of  God^  prophet.    4.  /fngel  is  ufed,  in  more  might  they  be  inclined  to  worlhip  fuch  ft 

the  ftyle  of  love,  for  a  beautiful  perfon. —  pcrior  and  fublime  beings  as  angels.     But  a  bd 

Thou  haft  the  fwectefl  face  I  ever  look'd  on.  ter  reafon  is  perhaps  given  by  other  writers,  til 

Sir,  as  I  have  a  foul,  (he  is  an  angil.       Sbakefp.  that  this  firft  hiftory  was  purpofely  and  prindpal 

5.  A  piece  of  money  anciently  coined  and  jm-  ly  written  for  information  concerning  the  vifibl 

prefl"ed  with  an  angel,  in  memory  of  an  obfcrva-  world ;  the  invifible,  of  which  we  know  but  1 

tion  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  the  Pagan  Anglic  or  part,  being  referved  for  a  better  life.                   ^ 

Englilh,  were  fo  beautiful,  that,  if  they  were  (6.)    Angels,    dispute   RESPFcrrNG    th 

Chriftians,  they  would  be  >^«^W/,  or  ^7w^r'/j.    The  time  of  their  creation.    Much  idle  contr^ 

coin  was  rated  at  ten  fhillings.— Take  an  empty  verfy,  and  many  fruitlefs  conjedtures,  have  take 

bafon,  put  an  fl«^r/ of  gold,  or  whit  you  will,  place  amonj;  the  learned,  refpeding  the  lime  >vbe 

into  it;  then  go  fo  far  from  the  bafon,  till  you  the  angels  were  created.    The  majority  of  thet 

cannot  fee  the  angels  becaufe  it  is  not  in  a  right  logical  writers  feem  to  have  taken  it  for  grani 

line ;  then  fill  the  oafon  with  water,  ind  you  will  ed,  that  their  creation,  Uiough  not  ment?ontd  b 

fee  it  out  of  its  place,  becaufe  of  the  refle^ltion.  Mofts,  conftituted  a  part  of  the  Almighty's  ^ 

Bacon.  dsys  work.    Bilhop  Hopkins  infiftfs,  that  it  mu, 

(3.)  Angel,  ETVMOLOCY  AND  DEFINITION  OF.  have  been  within  the  fix  d-ys  creation,  becaul 

(Engel,  Teut.  from  a>^ia.#<,  Gr.  a  menioacr,]  a  fpi-  within  that  fpace,  "  God  niade  heaven  and  earti 

ritual  intelligent  fubftance.thd  firft  in  rank  an d  dig-  and  r.U   things   that    are  therein."     Lighlfo^^ 

nity  among  created  beings.    The  Hebrew  word  Caryl,  ««nd  others,  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  thewt-nll 

ik'70  fignifies  the  fame  with  the  Greek.  1  he  angels  Gen.  ii.  i.  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wei 

are  in  Daniel,  (iv*  i  j,  &c.)  called  a^a^,  or  tVuUh'  finiihed,  and  ell  the  bojl  of  them."    And  E 

erSt  from  their  rigilance :  for  the  fame  reafon  they  Chaniock  reckons  the  incipient  words  of  the  firi 

are,  in  the  remains  we  have  qf  the  prophecy  at-  chapter,  •*  In  the  tfeginning**  dccifive ;  •*  bccaufcj 

fributed  to  Enoch,  named  Egregori;  which  im-  fays  he,  •*  before  the  t>cgiDnhig  of  the  creation 

ports  the  fame  in  Greek.    Angels  therefore,  in  and  the  beginning  of  time,  there  could  be  nothin 

the  proper  ftgnification  of  the  word,  do  not  but  eternity ;  nothing  but  what  was  uncreated 

import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only  the  of-  that  is,  notning  but  what  was  without  b^inninK. 

fice,  to  which  they  are  appointed,  elt>cciaUy  by  This  argument  is  evidently  a  play  upon  wordi 

bt 
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bat  tbff  learned  Dr  Gill  argues  ftill  more  ridicu-  preted  literally,  would  involve  »  contradiaion  tgr 
baOy,  bf  aiking,  *«  if  angels  were  created  btf  re  wM  we  know  to  be  the  fadl.    "  Then  went  out 
the  benrns,  (by  which  he  muft  certainly  mean  to  him  Jtrujalem  and  all  Judea^  and  hUh  ibc  re- 
ik  material  viiible  heavens,)  where  could   they  gton  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptiicd  of 
aift?"— Ai  if  infinite  fpcc  could  not  affprd  room  nim/'      As  no  iudicious  commeuutor  wiil  ex- 
for  immaterial  bdngs  f— Throughout  the  whole  plain  the  word  aJi,  in  this  paUage,  to  mtan  more 
of  t&ii  controvcrfy,  thefe  learned  divines  feem  to  tlian  a  great  number  of  the  people,  fo  no  Ch.  if- 
iaw  overlooked  the  chief,  if  not  the  fole  inten-  tian  philolbpher,  who  is  acquainted  with  aftrono- 
tJB  of  revelation,  which,  they  muR  all  admit,  is  my,  will  explain  the  words  all  the  hojl  ofthemy  to 
Ik^ivation  of  mankind.    The  creation  of  man,  imply  more  than  the  fun  and  the  planets  in  our 
^  tlie  globe  he  inhabits;  his  original  date,  his  fublunary  fyftem ;    which,  confidering  their  ma^i. 
y,  tiJC  promife'of  a  Saviour,  the  hiftory  of  the  nitudes,  diftances,  and  numbers,  primary  and  fe- 
peculiar  people,   among  whom  the  Saviour  was  condary,  (^which,  from  the  very  late  difcovery  of 
10  appear,  their  typical  difpenlations,  and  the  fc-  the   Georgmm  Jidus,  are  probably  much  greater 
TO  (J  evenu  conneded  therewith,  &c.  were  no-  than  we  have  yet  difcovercd,)  lufficienlly  merit 
af^  for  that  purpofe,  and  therefore  are  parti-  the  title  of  a  baft.     Confidering  matters  in  this 
culirff  recorded  and  revealed.    But  the  creation  view,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  words  i^  the 
tf  aogeli,  as  well  as  of  drv'th  ;   the  revolutions  hfginnmg,  will  appear  quite  incondufivt  j  for  cer- 
oid mapitudc  of  the  planets;  the  nature  of  their  tamly  the  day  of  the  creation  of  our  globe  is  the 
abbitaats ;  and  even  the  form  uf  our  own  globe,  beginning  o^  time  to  its  inhabitants,  and,  as  iuch« 
with  the  particular  hiftory  of  its  antediluvian  and  the  only  proper  sera  for  our  facred  hittorian  to 
ptA^avian  inhabitants,  for  the  firft  3000  years  <i*te  his  hiftory  from,  if  myriads  of  angels,  apd 
aofiy,  with  many  other  things  which  curioCty  millions  of  other  worids,  ftiould  have  been  crea- 
ttgbi  wi^  to  pry  into,   not  being  neceflary  to  ted  and  ej^ifted  for  many  ages  before  it.      Inc^eed 
Bac'sialTatJon,  are  not  revealed.      Even  the  Im  to  fuppofe,  with  the  majority  of  divines,  that  no 
rf  Uan  and  his  aflbciates,  by  which  they  fell  creatures  whatever,  neither  nuterial  nor  fpiritual 
from  being  angels  of  light,  is  but  obfcurely  bint-  u«iithcr  angels  nor  otner  worlds,  had  been  crea- 
«d  at  in  fcripture,  the  knowledge  of  it  not  being  ted,  previous  to  the  creation  of  our  world,  it  to 
fcceflary  for  that  great  objed.    From  this  gene-  fuppofe,  that  a  Bein^;  of  infinite  power,  wifdon^ 
ni  Tieir  of  the  intention  of  revelation,  we  capr  ^^^  goodnefs,  had  remained  totally  inadive  from 
tA  be  fiirprifed  at  the  filence  of  Mofes  upon  the  ^^^  eternity,  and   had  permitted  the  infinity  of 
ccation  of  angels,  or  that  of  the  other  infpired  ^P^<:^  to  continue  a  perfed  vacuum,  till  within 
wttcr^  upon  a  variety  of  other  fubjeds.     ^ut  thefe  6000  years  I  Such  narrow  minded  ideas  of 
•t  have  no  reafon  to  infer,  from  that  filence^  that  the  Aimighty  and  his  works,  and  fuch  forced  cgn- 
lisagcla  did  not  exift  long  before  the  creation  of  ft^^udi^is  put  upon  particular  texts  by  divines, 
w  worid.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reafon  tend  to  difcredit  the  dodrines  of  revelation  in- 
to conclude,  that  not  only  angels  and  other  im-  ftead  of  ferving  it ;  and  to  render  it  contemptible 
•tteiial  beings,  were  created  many  ages  before  the  iu  the  eyes  of  thole,  who  have  not  leifure  or  in-» 
eotioo  of  our  globe,  but  that  even  myriads  of  clination  to  ftudy  its  imrinfic  merits.     But  thofe 
fcn  had  been  created,   and  planets  revolved  in  ^.^<^  ^^»  V^ou  a  ftrK^  inveftigation,  will  not  only 
ttc  inuncnfity  of  (pace,  many  ages  before  the  dilicover   its  peculiar  internal  beauties,   but  alfo 
C'Qlion  of  our  fun,  and  the  planets  that  circulate  that  the  whole  fyftem,  when  freed  from,  the  fallij 
«wod  him.      Mr  Nichols,  in  his  Conference  <with  %^^^^   ^^  fallible  men,   contains   nothing  incon- 

*  Thnjii  one  of  the  moft  judicious  works  that  ^'^^-'"t  with  found  philofophy. 

tee  been  wrote  in  modern  times,   to  reconcile  <!')  ANCELb,  n.iturh  and  offices  of.    As 

««lilion  with  the  fads  of  modern  philofophy,  to  tuc  nature  it    thefe  beings,  we  are  told,  that 

»&di  the  fix  days  creation  entirely  to  our  fub-  they  are  fpirits ;  but  whether  pure  fpirits  divefted 

k»7  fyftem ;  and  argues,  that  the  claufe,  **  he  ^^  «*'*  mutter,  or  united  to  fome  tnin  bodies,  or 

■«le  tbc  ftars  alfo'^  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  verfe  corporeal  vehicles,  has  been  a  coatroverfy  of  long 

^  li<  ift  chap  of  Genefis,  is  evidently  an  inter-  fti^naing.    Wot  only  the  ancient  philoibphert,  but 

iwiitioo;  thrown   in  probably  by  fome  Jewiih  foni<-' of  the  Clirilti^n  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that 

Ifidbibcr,  who  bad  wiflicd  to  fupply  what  he  an^e.s  were  ^loathed  with  ethereal,  or  fiery  bo- 

li«w^ht  an  omiffion  of  Mofes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  die^  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  we  fliall 

tte  Moiiic  account  of  the  creation  and  the  wh^le  ^^^  ^-^X  l*^ve  When  we  come  to  be  equal  to  them. 

™*  of  revelation,  being  wrote  for  the  inftruc-  ^"t  tne  more  general  opinion,  efpccially  of  later 

^  of  mankind  in  the  way  of  falvation,  and  not  times  has  been,  tliat  they  are  fubitances  entirely 

*  philofophy,  it  was  quite  unneceflkry  to  men-  fpiritual,  though  they  can  at  any  time  aflume  bo* 
tua  tbefe  creations  of  other  beii.^s,  and  of  other  ^^^^9  and  appear  in  human  or  otLer  Ihapes.  That 
^Jrldi,  which  had  taken  place  long  before ;  but  the  an^eiicai  powers  and  abilities  vaftly  excel 
^lyto  ft.te  the  fimple  narrative  of  the  creation  'thofe  ot  man,  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  conlMier^ 
«  6uo,  and  of  all  thofe  things  that  were  neceffa-  tljat  their  faculties  are  not  clogged  or  impeded, 
"J-y  conncded  with  his  preXcnt  ftate  of  exillence.  as  ours  are,  by  any  ot  thofe  imperle^tions  which 
Aif<» the  word  ^//,  upon  which  fo  much  ftrefs  «iire  infeparable  trom  corporeal  beings:  fo  that 
i»  bid  by  divines,  it  can  with  as  little  reafon  be  ex-  their  underftandings  are  always  in  perfe^  vigour ) 
***l«i  to  all  the  woiiis  of  the  Almighty,  through-  their  inclinations  regular;  their  motions  ftrong  and 
y  the  iofiflity  of  fpace,  as  a  fimilar  exprefBon  in  quick  ;  the  a<ttions  irrefiftible  by  material  bodies, 
*™.  iil  5.  can  be  fuppoicd  to  mean  the  <Y^boU  whofe  natural  qualities  they  can  controul,  or  ma- 
iBbabitaiits  of  Jerufalem.    The  paftage,  if  inter-  oage  to  their  purpofes,  and  occafion  either  bleftings 

or 
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^r  calamities^  public  or  priv  ite,  here  below ;   in-  as  Raphael  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  Pet^ 

Itatices  of  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  fians. 

Belides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  exe-  (9.)   Angels,  opinions   of   thb  MAfioMi* 

cuting  his  commands,  they  are  alfo  prefumed  to  tans,  concerning.    The  Mahometans  have  fo 

be  employed  in  taking  care  of  mankind  and  their  great  a  refped  for  the  angels,  that  they  account 

concerns :  and  that  every  man  had  Aich  a  tutelar  a  man  an  inBdel  who  either  denies  their  exiftence, 

or  guardian  angel,  even  from  his  birth,  was   a  or  loves  them  not.    They  believe  them  to  be  free 

firm  belief  and  tradition  among  the  Jews ;   and  from  fin,  enjoying  the  prefencc  of  God,  to  whom 

X)ur  faviour  himfelf  Teems  to  have  been  of  the  feme  they  are  never  difobedient :  that  they  have  fubtilc 

fentiment.    As  the  numbers  of  thefe  celeftial  fpi-  pure  bodies,  being  created  of  light ;  and  have  no 

rits  are  very  great,  it  is  likewife  reafonable  to  be-  diltindtion  of  fexcs,  nor  need  the  refircihment  d 

lieve  that  there  are  feveral  orders  and  /degrees  a-  food  or  fleep.    They  fuppofe  them  to  have  dif- 

mong  them  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Scrip-  ferent  forms  and  omces :  that  ibme  adore  God 

ture ;  whence  fome  fpeculative  men  have  diftri-  in  feveral  poftures ;   others  fing  his  praiies,  and 

buted  them  into  9  orders,  according  to  the  diffe-  intercede  for  men ;  fome  carry  and  cncompafs  hii 

rent  names  by  which  they  are  there  called ;  and  throne ;  others  write  the  anions  of  men,  and  an 

reduced  thofe  orders  into  three  bierarcbUi^  as  they  guardians  to  them. 

call  them  ;  to  the  firfi  of  which  belong  feraphim,  (10.)   Angels,  opinions   respecting  thi 

cherubim,  and  thrones;  and  to  the  (econd,  do-  fallen.      Although  the  angels  were  originally 

tninions,  virtues,  and  powers :  and  to  the  third,  created  perfe<^t,  good  and  obedient  to  their  Mat 

principalities,  arch^^ngels,  and  angels.     They  i-  ter's  will,   yrt  fome  of  them  finned,   and  kq)1 

magine  farther,  that  there  are  fome  who  conftant-  not   their   firft  eftate,   but  left  their  habitation  | 

1y  refide  in  heaven  \  others  who  are  miniflers,  ^nd  fo,  of  the  moft  blefled  and  glorious,  becain< 

and  fent  forth,  as  there  is  occafion,  to  execute  the  moft  vile  and  miferable  of  all  God's  creaiurca 

the  orders  they  receive  from  God  by  the  former.  They  were  expelled   the  regions   of  light,  and 

The  Jews  reckon  but  four  orders  or  companies  caft  down  to  hell,  to  be  refcrved  in  everlailinj 

of  angels,  each  headed  by  an  arch-angel:  the  firft  chains  under  darknefs  until  the  day  of  judgement 

order  being  that  of  Michael,  and  the  fecond  of  With  heaven  they  loft  their  heavenly  difpofition 

Gabriel,  the  third  of  Uriel,  and  the  fourth  of  Ra-  which  delighted  once  in  doing  good  and  praifinj 

phael  X  but  though  the  Jews  believe  them  to  be  God ;   and  fell  into  a  fettled  rancour  againft  him 

four,  yet  it  feems  there  were  rather  feven.    The  *nd  malice  againft  men  :  their  inward  peace  wai 

Perfians  alfo  held,  there  were  fubordinate  degrees  gone;    all  defire  of  doing  good  departed  ft  on 

amone  the  angels.  them ;  and,  inftead  thereof,  revengetui  tboughti 

(8.)  Angels,  opinions  oF  the  heathens  and  defpair  took  pofleflion  of  them,  and  creates 

concerning.    The  heathens  generally  believe  in  an  eternal  hell  within  them.    And,  for  that  of 

the  dodhnne  of  every  man  having  a  tutelary  angel*  fence,  thefe  apoftate  fpirits  fell  from  hea?en,  and 

They  thought  it  a  crime  to  negled  the  admoni-  plunged  themlelves  into  fuch  an  abyfs  of  wicked 

tions  of  fo  divine  a  guide.    S«crat^  publicly  con-  nefs  and  woe,  are  queftions  impoflible  to  be  deter 

fefTed  himfelf  to  be  under  the  diredion  of  fuch  an  mined  by  any  clear  evidence  of  fcripture.    As  t< 

angel,  or  daemon,  as  feveral  others  have  fince  the  time,  we  are  certain  that  it  could  not  be  be 

<ione.    And  on  this  tutelar  genius  of  each  perfon  fore  the  fixth  day  of  the  creation  ;    becaufe  or 

they  believed  his  happinefs  and  fortune  depended,  that  day  it  is  (aid,  "  God  faw  every  thing  that  b< 

Every  genius  did  his  beft  for  the  intereft  of  his  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good :"  btf 

client ;  and  if  a  man  came  by  the  worft,  it  was  that  it  was  not  long  after  is  very  probable,  as  \ 

-a  fign  theftrength  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to  that  muft  have  preceded  the  fall  of  oar  firft  parenb 

of  his  opponent,  that  is,  of  an* inferior  order;  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  after,  an( 

and  this  was  governed  by  chance.    There  were  that  carnality,  or  lufting  to  convei-fe  with  womci 

fome  genii,  whofe  afcendent  was  fo  great  over  o-  upon  earth,  was  the  fin  which  ruined  them  :  bu 

thers,  I  hat  their  very  prefence  entirely  difconcert-  this  is  too  ridiculous  to  bear  refutation.     Other 

ed  them ;   which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  of  hftve  fuppofed,  that  the  angels,   being  infbrmej 

that  of  Auguftus  in  refpe^  of  that  of  Marc  Anto-  of  God's  intention  to  create  man  after  his  own  i 

ny,    :  The  Romans  thought  the  tutelar  genii  of  mage,  and  to  dignify  his  nature  by  Chrift's  aflu 

thofe  who  attained  the  empire,  to  be  of  an  emi-  ming  of  it,  and  thinking  their  glory  to  be  eclipfw 

nent  order;  on  which  account  they  had  gi^at  ho-  thereby,  envied  man's  happineis,  and  fo  revolted 

iiours  (hown  them.      The  nations  and  cities  alfo  and  with  this  opinion  that  of  the  Mahometans  ha 

had  their  feveral  genii.    The  ancient  Perfians  fo  fome  affinity ;  who  arc  taught,    that  the  devil 

firmly  believed  the  miaiftry  of  angels,  and  their  who  Was  once  one  of  thofe  angels  who  are  neard 

iuperintendance  over  human  affairs,  that  they  gave  to  God's  prefencV,  and  named  Aziiz'rl,  forfeitei 

their  names  to  the  months,  and  the  days  of  their  paradife  for  refuling  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  a 

months,  and  aflignedthem  diftind  offices  and  pro-  the  comm  nd  of  Ciod.     But  tin  what  occafion  fo 

vinces ;  and  it  is  from  them  the  Jews  conficfs  to  ever  it  firft  Ihowec!  itfdf,  pride  feems  tohavebeci 

have  received  the  names  of  the  months  and  angels,  the  leading  fin  of  ihc  angels  ;  who^dmiring  an( 

which  they  brought  with  them  when  they  return-  valuing  thcmfelvcs  too  much  on  the  excellence  0 

ed  from  the  BabyloniOi  captivity.    After  which  their  nature  and  the  height  of  their  ftatioo,  cam' 

we  find,  they  alio  afiignett  charges  to  the  angels,  at  length    to  entertain  fo  little  rcfpeft  for  thet 

and  in  particular  the  patronage  of  empires  and  Creator,  as  to  be  guilty  of  downright  rebclHoi 

nations ;  Michael  being  the  prince  of  the  JewSi  and  apoftafy.     It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  tha 

theft 
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tSrfe  fitHoJ  mgels  were  in  great  numbers,  and  (I.)  ♦  ANGELICA.  »./.  [Lat.  aB  angetfea  hur^ 

Ibit  tbflt  wwe  alfo  fome  order  and  fubordination  iute,]  The  name  of  a  plant.— It  has  "winged  leaver 

prtfdTcd  among  them ;  one  efpccially  being  con*  divided  into  large  fegments ;  its  (talks  are  hoUo.W 

fidffo!  as  their  prince,  and  called  by  feveral  names,  and  jointed ;  the  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel  upon 

itn^/it^  ^tf/as,  or  S«mmiir/ by  the  Jews:  Ahur't'  the  tops  of  the  (talks,  and  conHft  of  five  leaves^ 

nrm,  by  the  Perfians ;  and  Ebhy  by  the  Maho-  fucceeded  by  two  large  channelled  feeds.— ^h^' 

itrtans.   Then-  conftant  employment  is  not  only  fpecies  are,  i.  Common  or  manured  angetica.    a* 

toJni  cril  tbctnfelves,   but  endeavouring  by  all  Greater  wild  anj^elUa.    3.  Shining  Canada  an^eii* 

jutoftfducc  and  pervert  mankind,  by  tempting  ea,    4.  Mountain  perennial  anj^eiica,  with  colum- 

t^  to  all  kind  of  fin,  and  thereby  bringing  bine  leaves.  MlUer. 

*VB  into  the  (ame  defperate  (late  with  them-  (II.)  *  Angelica,  bvrry.bearinC.   £j4raliai 

'  Tti  Lat.]  The  flower  confifts  of  many  leaves,  expand-^ 

A«C£LS,  u(W  met3phorical?y,  are  titles  applied  ing  in  form  of  a  rofe,  which  are  naked,  growing 

tj  jt(hopi  of  feveral  churches.    In  this  fenfe  St  on  the  top  of  the  ovary :  thefe  flowers  are  fuc- 

hal  b  to  be  underflood,  where  he  (ays,  "  Vf^crrifn  ceeded  by  globular  fruits,  which  are  foft  and  fuc- 

«f«/«  be  covered  in  the  iburcky  bfca.fe  of  the  an-  culent,  and  full  of  oblong  feeds.  Miller, 

ph!*   DrPrideaux  obferves,  that  the  miiiifter  of  (HI )  Angelica  :  A  genus  of  the  digjrfiia  or- 

*h^ fynagogue,  who  ofliciated  in  offering  up  the  der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 

pui»iic  prayers,  being  the  mouth  of  the  congrega-  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4Cth 

i*jii,  delegated  by  them  as  their  reprefentative,  order,  UmbelUtae.    The  effcntial  characters  are  i 

RWTm^,  or  angel,  to  fpeak  to  God  in  prayer  The  fruit  is  roundiib,  angled,  folid,  with  Te(1e<$- 

t-.Ttbcin,  was  therefore.  In  the  Hebrew  language,  ed  (IJrli ;  the  corolla;  are  equal,  and  the  petals  ;n- 

li^W  the  anj^fl  of  the  church;  and  thence  the  curvated. 

t»'ioj)^  of  the  feven  churches  of  Afia  are  called  i.  Angelica  arch-angelica  is  a  native  of 

•icjfffci/ofthofe  churches.  Hungary  and  Germany.     The  leaves  are  much 

A'JGiL,  in  commerce,  a  gold  coin  formerly  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  angelica,  and  ihtf 

cttTciit  m  England,  fo  named  from  having  the  re-  flowers  are  yellow. 

prHratation  of  an  angel  upon  it.    It  weighed  4  a.  Angelica  atro-purpurea.)  Thefe    twrt 

^T.^weights,  and  was  aj^J  carats  fine.    It  had  .■?.  Angelica  lucida.                 5  Species    ao? 

•  .•rTfDt  values  in  diffisrcnt  reigns;  but  is  now  on-  natives  of  North  America,  and  have  both  ^^e  ad- 
'*■  in  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  accountf  im-  ditional  epithet  of  Canadenfts^  frOm  their  abound- 
fjmj  ten  (hillings.  ing  in  Canada,  but  have  no  great  beauty,  nor  any 

AsctL,  in  geography,  a  river  of  N.  Wales,  in  particular  virtue  yet  known. 

fl<  county  of  Montgomery.  (4.^  Angelica  sativa^  or  common  ?\l'X\c^p 

A1CIL,  a  territory  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 

tfSlffwick.    See  Angles.  and  like  wife  for  a  fwcetmeati  grows  natunlly  in 

AiciL  BU>,  an  open  bed,  without  bed  polls!  the  northern  countries.    The  root  of  this  fpeciet* 

JEuiif.  is  brown,  oblong,  and  an  iilch  or  two  thic'-,  U-^* 

AnGfL  FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fqua-  grant,  and  acrid.    The  leaves  are  very  lar^'c,  c  >.a- 

V   Sec  Squalus.  pof«l  of  pinnated  foliolat  of  an  oblong  oval  fi:;iire, 

■  Amgel^Like.  adj.  [from  arigel  and  like,]  Re-  dentatcd  at  the  edge,  and  an  odd  leaf  at  the  end 

i^tjfiog  an  angel. —  of  the  pinna  lobatcd ;  the  ftalk  is  round,  ftriated^ 

In  heav'n  itfelf  thou  fure  wer't  dreft  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm.    The  umbels  arc- 

Witb  that  angel'like  difguifc.                   Wallir,  very  large,  and  of  a  globofe  figure ;  the  Hoovers 

•A^GCt-SHOT.  «./.  [perhaps  properly /iw?/^-  very  fmall,  and  grcchilh. — This  fpecies  groves  uy 

;Wi  being  folded  together  with  a  hinge.]   Chain  a  moift  foil:  the  feeds  (hould  be  (own  foon  after 

■»««  being  a  cannon  bullet  cut  in  two,  and  the  they  are  ripe.     When  the  plants  come  up  nbour 

^■M  being  joined  together  by  a  chain.  DIS.  fix  inches  hi^h,  they  fljould  be  tranfplanted  very 

A-VGELI,  Peter,  d  Latin  putt  of  the  15th  cen-  wide,  as  their  leaves  fjjread  greatly.     If  they  an; 

*^,  was  a  native  of  Barga  in  Tiifcany.     He  be-  t)lanted  on  the  fides  of  ditches  or  pools  of  water, 

■Te  Drofe(ror  of  ethics  and  politics  in  the  univer-  about  three  feet  dilUnce,  they  wrll  thrive  exceoi- 

T'JiPifa,  where  he  died,  in  1596.     He  wrote  ingly. 

■Til  Latin  poems;  the  moft  admired  of  which  5.  Angelica  sylvestAis  grows  hatura!ly  in 

■■»  I.  Cjnegrticon^  or  of  the  Chace,  1568  :  2.  Sy-  moift  meadows,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  in  ir».:- 

-'«  or  the  Expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  ny  parts  of  Britain;  but  is  feldom  admitted  intcj 

f  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  1591.     He  gardens. 

''in  K96,  aged  ^9.  (IV.)  Angelica,  use^  or  the,  in  MEdicikk. 

^NG£LIC.    See  Angelical  and  Angelick.  For  the  purpofes  of  medicine,  Bohemia  and  Sp^in 

ANGELIC  Garment,   jlfrrrpUca  t^eftif,  among  produce  the  beft  kinds  of  angelica.    The  Lond. 'i 

••'  Anceltors,  was  a  morkifh  garnrrent,  which  lay-  college  direds  the  roots  brought  from  Spain  to  be 

"■0  pat  on  a  little  before  their  death,  that  they  alone  made  ufe  of.     Angelica  roots  arc  aj>t  to 

J^'^t  have  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  ©f  the  monks,  grow  mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by  infect:;, 

y  *M  from  them  called  cwi^elicoly  becaufe  they  iinlefs  thoroughly  dried,   kept   in   a   dry  pl^ic*^ 

*  fcciUed  an^elt  who  by  thcfe  prayers  aninta  /a-  and  frequently  aired.  It  is  probable  that  the  r(V)ts 
"K^-nrrehant,  Hcncc,  where  we  read  thepliralb  which  are  lubjcd  to  this  inconvenience  mi.7lit  be 
"^^timadfutcUrrendummoxxtoXdU^oVfiyXtnwx^  prcferved,  by  dipping  them  in  boiling  fpirit,  or- 

'  underftood  of  one  who  had  put  on  the  habit  expofing  them  to  its  fieMin,  after  they  are  drit  d. 

*Vti  be  was  at  the  point  of  deaths  AU  ibe  parts  of  aogeiici,  efpecialiy  the  root,  have 
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a  fragrant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  plcafiTTt  bitterifli        ANGELINA    zanoni    acostt,   in  betas;! 

warm  tafte,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  This  ir*  a  tree  of  vaft  H/e,  fometimcs  abote  t 

a  long  time  after  they  have  been  chewed.    The  feet  thick,  growing  on  rocky  and  fandy  p\\cn 

flavour  of  the  ftn^ds  and  leaves  is  very  perifhable,  Malabar,  in  the  Ealt  Indies.     It  bears  ripe 

particularly  that  of  tlie  latter,  which,  on  being  in  December,  and  continues  bearing  for  a  » 

barely  dried,  lofe  the  greatcft  pait  of  their  tafte  century.    The  dried  leaves  heated,  are  faid  tj 

and  fmell:  the  roots  are  more  tenacious  of  their  leviate  pains  and  ftirrn'^fs  in  the  joints,  andd-l; 

flavour,  tliough  even  thefe  lofe  part  of  it  upon  an.  intumefcence  of  the  teftes,  occafion«»d  by 

keeping.    The  frefli  root,  wounded  early  in  the  contulion,  or  any  external  violence;  as  alfo  ; 

fpring,   yields  an  odorous,   yellow  juice,   which  hydroccUy  or  pneumatoccU,     It  is  aifo  efllicaci<Hj> 

flowly  cxliccatcd,  proves  an  elegant  gummy  refin,  venereal  complaints  and  haemorrhoidal  fiuxt^. 
very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.    On  dry-        ANGELIS,  Dominico  de,  an  Italian  fcck-f: 

ing  the  root,  this  juice  concretes  into  diftind  mo-  tic,  wa»  bom  at  Lcccet  in  the  kingdom  of  NV/f 

leculac,  which,  on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  in  167^.     Philip  V.  king  of  Naples,  made  bin 

didributed  in  little  veins:  in  this  (late,  they  are  principal  hiftoriographer.    He  wrote  fe% era!  b  f 

extnKfted  by  pure  fpirit,.but  not  bv  watery  liquors,  rical  and  biographical  pieces  of  merit,  in  the  I 

—Angelica  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  aromatics  lian  language ;  alfo  fome  poems.    Hediediui; 
of  European  growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the        ANGELITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fl 

prefent  pra^ice.    The  root,  which  is  the  moft  ef-  of  Chriftian  heretics,  in  the  j-eign  of  the  erep^ 

ficacious  party  is  ufed  in  the  aromatic  tindurc;  Analtafius,   and  the  pontificate  of  Synurjich) 

and  the  ftalks  make  an  agrceable  fweet-meat.  about  the  year  4^,  fo  called  from  Angtiiu 

CV.)  Angelica  watek/  a  compound  water,  where  they  held  their  firft  meetings.    Thtywi 

fo  called  from  the  an^^lica  root,  which  is  the  chief  called  likewife  Srv^rkejf  from  Severtis,  who 

ingredient  in  the  conipolition-  the  head  of  their  fe<ft  ?  as  alfo  Tfjeodofifini^  f: 

(VI.)  Angelica,  wild.    See  ^gopodium,  one  among  them  named  Thcodefi us,  whom  t 

(VII.)  Angelica,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  ce^  made  pope  at  Alexardria.    They  held,  ib^t 

lebrated  dance  perfoi'med  at  their  feafts. — It  was  perfons   of  the  Trinity  are  not  the  fame;  t 

thus  called,  from  «/>!>.«;,  nunciusy  mefi'enger;  be-  none  of  them  cxifts  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  o" 

caufe,  as  Pollux  affures  us,  the  dancers  were  dreflT-  nature*;  but  that  there  \%  a  common  god  or  de 

cd  in  ♦he  habit  of  mefleiigtrs.  exifting  in  them  all,  and  that  each  is  God,  b; 

AiT.iELIC-flErOr  Angelics,  a  congregation^ of  participation  of  this  deity, 
nuns,  founded  at  Milan  in  153-1,  by  Louila  To-        ANGELIUM.     See  laft  article, 
relli,  countefs  of  Guaftalla.  TUey  obferve  the  rul«        ANGELO,  Michael,  the  name  of  c  cdcbral 

of  St  Auguftine.  Italum  painters,  who  flourilhed  in  the  i6th3 

*  ANGELICAI^  aJj.  {an^ellcus,  Lat.]    i.  Re-  17th  centuries;  but  of  whom  we  fliall  only  as 
fembling  angels. — It  difcovcrcth  unto  us  the  glo-  tion  the  two  moft  diflinguifhed. 

nous  work  of  God,  and  carrieth  up,  with  an  an-        i.  Angelo,  Michael,  de  Buonarrotti,  wai 

gelical  fwiftnefe,  our  eyes,  that  our  mind,  being  moft  incomparable  painter,  fculptor,  and  arc 
mformed  of  his  vifible  marvels,  may  continually  >  te<ft,  born  in  1474,  in  the  territory  of  Annw 

travel  upward.  RaUiglu    ».  Partaking  of  the  na-  Tufcany.    He  was  the  difciple  of  Dominico  CI 

ture  of  angels. —  landaio ;  and  eredted  an  academy  of  painting 

Others  more  mild  fculpture  in  Florence,    under  the  patroiUit 

Retreated  in  a  filent  valley,  fing  Lorenzo  de  Medicisy  which,  upon  the  troc' 

With  notes  angtlual  to  many  a  harp,-  of  that  houfe,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to 

Their  own  heroic  deeds.  Mtltoiu  logna.     About  this  time  he  made  an.  m»» 

3.  Belonging  to  angels ;  fuiting  the  nature  or  dig-  Cupid,  which  he  earned  to  Rome,  broke  olfi 

nity  of  angels. — It  may  he  encouragement  to  con-  of  its  arms,  and  buried  the  image  in  a  pUoe| 

fider  the  pleafure  of  fpeculations,  which  do  raviih  knew  v^ould  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping  the  arm 

and  fublime  the  thoughts  with  more  clear  angeli'  him.    It  was  accordingly  foundrand  fold  t«  " 

cal  contentments.  WUkins^s  D^edalut,  dinal  St  Gregory  for  an^  antique ;  until  Mic 

»  ANGELICALNESS.  u.  /.  [from  angelical]  to  their  confufion  and  his  own  credit,  difcov 

The  quality  of  being  angelical ;   refenU>lance  of  his  artifice,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  deficient 

angels ;  excellence  more  tbaa  human.  which  he  produced.    It  is  rather  unufval  i^^ 

ANGELICI.    See  Angelics.  manufaduters  of  antiques  to  be  fo  ingenioui. 

•  ANGELICK.  adj,  [angelictu,  Lat.]  Partaking  the  ddire  of  Pope  Paul  III.  he  executed  his  r 
of  the  nature  of  angels ;  angelical ;  above  hiunaiu  celebrated  pidlure  of  The  laft  judgnaent.    H«  I 

Here  happy  creature,  iaii  angetick  Eve,  the  charaifter  of  being  the  greateft  defigncr  tl 

Partake  thou  alfo.  Af/7/.  Par.  Loft,  ever  lived  ;  and  it  is  univedally  allowed  that 

(i.)  ANGELICS,    Angelici,    an   order  of  painter  ever  underftood  anatomy  better.   He^ 

knights,  inftituted  in  1191,  by  I(aac  AngeluaX^oou  immeniely  rich  at  Rome,  io  1564* 

menus  enH>eror  of  ConftantinopJe.  ».  Angclo,  Michael>  de  Caravaggio»  boni 

(1.)  Angelics,  in  church  hiftory,  an  ancient  that  village  in  Milan,  1569.    HewasatfiHc^ 

fed  of  heretics,  fuppoTed  by  fome  to  have  g6t  this  a  bricklayer's  labourer :  but  he  was  fo  cturw 

appellation  from  their  exceflivc  veneration  of  an^  with  feeing  fome  painters  at  work,  that  be  imi 

gels ;  and  by  others,  from  their  maintaining  that  diately  applied  himfelf  to  the  art ;  and  imdf  *J> 

the  worid  was  created  by  angels.   See  ANGELiCiC.  progrefs  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was  adiniit** 

ANGELICUSpulvis,  anamegivenbySchroe-  the  author  of  a  new  ftyle  in  painting.   TN^ 

der  and  others  to  Mercuriuj  viu.  one  pifture  of  his  in  the  Djmiaicia  chorcj 

Anti7'-.' 
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Antwerp,  whLh  Rubciw  ufed  to  call  his  maftcr.  to  the  Englifh.      It  v/as  thus  called  from  the  fi- 

]*']s(vd  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  fo  ftrangely  gure  of  an  angel  fupporting  the  fcutcheon  of  the 

contcatious,  that  the  pencil  was  no  fooncr  out  of  arms  of  England  and  France.     There  was  another 

lixbiod,  than  bis  fword  was  in  it.      He  died  in  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  flrud  under  Philp 

ik>9.  de  Valois. 

AscfLo,  St,  the   name  of  fcyeril  places  in        (3.)  Angelot,  in  commerce,  a  fmall,  fat,  rich 

Jujt;  m.   I.  a  Itrong  caftle  at  Rome,  whitlitr  fort  ofcheefe,  brought  from  Normandy.      Skin- 

Or  Pope  retires  in  times  of  daneer :    a.  a  calHe,  ner  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from  the 

ad  j.a  diftrict  i>f  Corfu :  4.  an  impregnable  caf-  name  of  the  pcrlbn  who  firft  made  it  up  in  that 

(/•aMilta:  5.  a  feaport  town  of  Apulia,  in  the  form,  and  perhaps  ftampcd  it  with  his  own  name. 

Wcrf  Vcflicc,  S  miks  N.  of  Mantredonia :    6.  a  Menage  takes  it  to  have  been  denominated  from 

&ii!bj:  ftrong  town  in  the  Capitanata  of  Naples:  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  Englifli  coin  called 

Li.  I?.  56.  E.  Lat.  41.  4;.  N.  7.  another  town  :  anj^elot.      It  is  made  chiofly  in  the  Pays  de  Bray, 

l.icitjr,  and  9.  a  momitain  in  Naples:   and,  10.  whence  it  is  denominated  angelot  de  Bray.    It  is 

dfem-n  13  Ihbino,  belonging  to  the  Pope.  commonly  made  in  vats,  either  fquare  or  fhaped 

j    iNGELOGRAPUY,  ftrom  ayfi^.o;  and  ye*^?*'*  l»ke  a  heart. 

liioibe,]  adefcription  of  angels,  their  orders,        ANGFLSLEY,  a  fmall  town  in  Somerfetfliire, 

,  ]i?et,diicipline,  ^o.     Cailimanus  and  Manitius  near  Taunton. 

|Bi}:il>ied  Angelognphies.  ANGELUS,  Chriftopher,  a  native  of  Greece, 

AX^itLOLATRIA,  [from  «'/A»f,  angel,  and  who,  after  fuffering  many  hardfhips  and  cruelties 

>***,  I  worHip,]  the  fuperilitious  worlhip,  or  from  the  Turks,  came  over  to  England,  where  he 

•ia^tion  of  angels.  was  well  received.     He  taught  Greek  in  the  Uni- 

AN'GELOLOriY,  [from  *yfi\9f  and  x»y«f,  dif-  verfity  of  Oxford,  and  wrote  feveral  books ;  par- 

«»Hf,]  til**  dodrine  of  angels,  their  nature,  of-  ticularly  an  account  of  his  own  fufferings,  wbich 

fcjSc.    Oerhaiu  his  publilhed  a  facred  Ange-  is  very  interefting.      It  was  printed  in  Greek  and 

b^opia,  M'jlkus  ai*  apoftolical  Angelologia.  Englifii,  in  1617.    He  died  in  16.^8. 

'':.;  ANOr.LOS,  LOS,  a  province  of  Mexico,        Angelus,  in  the  church  hiftory  of  France, 

lie  aacitijt  republic  of  Tlafcala,  of  which  a  city  denotes  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  eftabliihed  by 

iil<il  Tlafcala  was  once  the  capital.      That  city  Louis  XI.  to  be  rehearied  three  times  a  day,  at 

•  now  reduced  to  an  inconfidcrable  village,  and  the  found  of  a  bell  rung  for  that  purpofe !    It  is 

fi*pimi  place  to  another  called  Puebla  dts  los  alfo  called  Arve  Maria^  or  the  angelic  falutation. 

4K,t^^%  or  the  city  of  Angels.    See  next  article.  The  late  revolution  aboliftied  all  fuch  fuperfti- 

u)Angelos,  i(ps,  the  fecond  ^ity  of  Mexico,  tions,   and  we  do  not  fuppofc  that  the  prefent 

Vo  formerly  an  Indian  town;    but  in  1530  was  Ruler  will  re-eftablifti  them. 
cKiivly  abandoned  by  the  natires,  on  account  of        (i)  *  ANGER.  «./.  [a  word  of  no  certain  e- 

lt*  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards.     A  fucceeding  vi-  tymology,  but,  with  moft  probability,  derived  by 

ftWT  of  Mexico,  by  a  milder  treatment,  recalled  SAinncr,  from  ange^  Sax.  vexe^s  which,  however, 

Jfea ;  and  the  town  is  now  exceedingly  rich  and  feems  to  come  originally  from  the  Latin  ango.] 

bus,  fo  as  even  to  vie  with  Mexico  itfelf  in  i.  Anger  is  unealinefs  or  diicompofure  of  the 

ificmce.     It  is  fituated  on  the  river  X^iCH'  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  pre- 

in  a  fine  valley,  about  15  leagues  to  the  eaft-  Jent  purpofe  of  revenge.  Locke, — 
of  Mexico.  In  the  middle  h  a  beautiful  and  dinger  is  like 

m  iquare,  from  whence  run  the  principal        A  full  hot  horfe,  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
•  m  <Urcd  lines,  which  are  croflcd  by  othera        8elf-mettle  tires  him.  Sbakefpeare* 

■nsht  angles.     One  (ide  isalmoft  entirely  occu-  '^  Anger  is,  according  to  fome,a  tranfient  hatred, 

liri  by  the  magnificent  front  of  the  cathedral;  or  at  leall  very  like  it.  South,    a.  Pain,  or  fmart, 

'•tthe  other  three  confifl  of  piazzas,  under  of  a  fore  or  fwelling.    In  this  fenfe  it  feems  plain- 

'fcth  are  the  Oiops  of  tradefmen.     The  city  is  ly  deducible  from  angor, — I  made  the  experiment, 

•ffeof  a  biihop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  fetting  the  moxa  where  the  firft  violence  of  my 

"fiico,  and  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  pain  began,    and  where  the  jrreatcft  anger  and 

J^tb  of  the  place  by  the  re\enue  of  the  cathe-  forenefs  ftill  continued,  notwitliftanding  the  fweU 

■^  and  chapter,    which  amounts  to  300,000  ling  of  my  foot.  Temple. 

F«»  of  eight  annually .    It  mud  be  remembered,        (a.)  Anger,  reflections  upon.  Anger  is  ei- 

^""^tr,  that  in  all  popifh  countries  the  wealth  ther  deliberative  or  inflindive ;  and  the  latter  kind 

•ti»  laity  by  no  means  bears  the  fame  propor-  is  rafh  and  ungovernable,  beciufe  it  operates  blind- 

•*J»lothat  of  the  clergy,  as  io  Britain.     What  ly,  without  affording  time  for  deliberation  or  fore- 

«^iributes  greatly  to  cncreafe  the  riches  of  this  fight.     Biihop  Butler  juflly  obferves,  that  anger 

Prince  is,  that  here  is  (ituated  the  city  of  Vera  is  far  from  being  a  felfilli  paffion,  fince  it  is  natu- 

^f'z,  that  natural  centre  of  all  the  American  trea-  rally  excited  by  injuries  otfered  to  others  as  well 

^  belonging   to   Spain.     Lon.  103.  10.  W.  as  to  ourfelves ;  and  was  defigned  by  the  Author 

*-*•  i9»  5«  N.  of  nature  not  only  to  excite  us  to  a<5t  vigoroudy 

ANGELOSOPHY,   nearly  the  fame  with  An-  in  defending  ourfelves  from  evil,  but  to  intereft 

J^**^.     A.  Varenius  publillied  a  work  on  an-  us  in  the  defence  or  rcfcue  of  the  injured  and 

Pk  entitled  Angelofopbia.  helplefs,    and  to  raife  us  above  the  fear  of  th^ 

.  iJ)  •  ANGELOT.  »./.  A  mulical  inftrument,  proud  and  mighty  opprelVor.    Neither,  therefore, 

*■  niewhat  refembling  a  lute.  Did.  is  all  anger  finful :    hence  the  precept,    "  Be  ye 

Jj-)  Angelot,  in  coinage,  an  ancient  Englifh  angry  and  fin  not." — It  becomes  finful,  however, 

y»4coto,  ftruck  at  Paris,  ^hile  UQ4cr  fumcdion  wbea.  it  is  conceived  upon  flight  provocations, 

R  \  and 
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%nd  cotitinne«  long.    It  is  then  contrary  to  tue  a-  even  dumb  pfrfons ;  to  which  laft  it  I.as  fooietimf* 

iniable  fpirit  of  charity,   which  "  fuflereth  long,  given  the  ufe  of  fpeech.     Etmu Her  gives  divers 

5^d  is  not  eafily  provoked."      Hence  thefe  other  inftances  of  very  lingular  cures  wrought  by  an- 

precepts,    "  Let  every  man  be  (low  to  anger  ;*'  gen  among  otbtrs,  he  mentions  a  perfon  laid  up 

and,    "  Let  not   the  fun    go   down  upon  yonr  in  the  gout,  who,  being  provoked  by  his  phyfici- 

wrath."     Such  precepts  fuppofe  the  paflion  of  an,  fiew  upon  him,  and  was  cured.     Jt  is  tru, 

anger  to  be  within  our  power.    This  power  con-  the  remedy  is  fomewhat  dangerous  in  the  appli^ 

fifts  not  fo  much  in  any  faculty  we  have  of  ap-  cation,  when  a  patient  do<s  not  know  hmv  to 

pealing  our  wrath  at  the  time  (for  we  are  paflive  ufe  it  with  moderation.      We  meet  with  feveral 

tinder  the  fmart  which  an  injury  or  affront  occa-  inftances  of  princes,  to  whom  it  has  proved  mor- 

lions,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent  its  tal;    g.g.   Valentinian  i.   Wenceli.ius,  Matthias 

breaking  out  info  adion),  as  in  fo  mollif/ing  our  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary,  and  others.    Thert* 

jninds  by  habits  of  juft  reflexion,  as  to  be  lefa  ir-  are  alfo  inftances,  wherein   it  has  produced  the 

ritated  by  impfcflions  oi  injury,  and  to  be  fooner  epilepfy,  j^undice^  diolera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  fi^c. 

paciBed.  In  fadt,  this  pall;on  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it 

(3.)  Anger,    sedatives  of.      Mr  P^ley,  in  quickly  throws  the  whole  nervous  lyftcm  inta 

his  excellent  treatife  of  Moral  and  Politicai  Pbilo'  preternatural  commotions,  by  a  violent  ftridiire 

^o^/jf,  fuggefts  the  following  coniiderations,  to  ai-  of  the  nervous  and  mufcular  p.irts  ;  and  furpn- 

Uy  this  paflion.      "The  poflibility  of  miftaking  fingly  augments,  not  only  the  fyftole  of  the  heirt, 

tiie  motived,  from  which  the  conduit  that  offends  and  of  its  tonliguous  veiTels,  but  alfo  the  tone  of 

us  proceeded;  how  often  o«r  ofieuces  have  been  the  fibrous  parts  in  the  whole  body.    It  is  alio 

the  cffe^  of  inadvertency,  when  they  were  mif-  certain,  that  this  pr.fllon,  by  the  fpalmodlc  ftric. 

taken  for  malice  J  the  inducement,  which  prompt-  ture  it  produces  in  the  parts,  cxi^rts  its  power 

cd  our  adverfary  to  ad  as  he  did  ;  that  he  is  per-  principally  on  the  flomarh  and  inteftincs,  which 

haps  under  a  contrition,  which  he  is  afhamed  to  are    highly    nervous    and    membranou*    parts; 

Confefs;    that  the  returns  of  kindncfs  are  fweet,  whence  the  fymptons  are   more  cUngcrcu?,   in 

and  that  there  is  neither  honour,  vutue,  nor  ul'c,  proportic»a  to  the  greater  con fent  of  the  ftomach 

jn  refifting  them ;  ^hat  others  have  their  palTiona  and  inteftincs,  with  the  other  nervous  parts,  and 

jtheir  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fud-  alrroft  with  the  whole  body.      The  unhappy  in- 

den  impulfes,  as  well  afi  we ;  that  TVemay  recol-  tiuence  of  an^^er  liktwife,  on  the  biliary  and  lie- 

ledt    what  hath   fometimes  paHed  in  our  o-yfi  patic  dui^s,  is  very  furpriiing ;  fince,  by  an  in- 

fninds,  when  on  ^he  wrong  (ide  of  a  quarrel,  and  lenfe  conftridion  of  thtfe,   the  liver  ia  not  only 

imagine  the  fame  to  be  pifling  in  oi^r  adverfary's  rendered  fchirrous,  but  Hones  al(o  are  often  ge^ 

mind;  when  we  become  fenliblc  of  our  miftseha-  nerated   in  the  gall  bladder  and  biliary  duitsJ 

"viour,  what  palliations  we  perceived  in  it,  and  thcfe  accidents  have  fca^t^ely  any   other  origii^ 

^xpeded  others  to  perceive;  h©w  we  were  affeded  th<*n  an  obftrudticn  of  the  free  motion  and  eftiux 

5)y  the  kindnefs  of  a  generous  reception  and  ready  of  the  bile,  by  means  of  this  violent  flridure.-i 

brgivenefs ;  how  perfecution  revived  our  enmity.  From  fuch  a  ftridure,    likewife,    proceeds  thfi 

and  feemed  to  juftify  the  condud  io   ourfelves  jaundice,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  lays  a  foiin^ 

which  we  before  blamed;  add  to  this,  the  inde-  dation  for  calculous  concretions  in  the  gall  blad^ 

ctncy  of  extravagant  apger ;  how  it  renders  us,  dcr.    By  increaiing  the  motion  of  the  rtuid,  o\ 

Avhile  it  lafts,  Uie  fcorn  of  all  about  us ;  of  which  the  fpafms  of  the  fibrous  parts,  by  means  of  anj 

it  leaves  us,  when  it  ceafes,  fenftble  and  afhamed ;  ger,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood   is  forcibly  pn^ 

the  inconveniences  into  which  it  has  fometimes  pelled  to  certain  parts  ;  whence  it  happens,  thai 

betrayed  us  ;  the  friendfhip  it  has  loft  to  us;  the  they  are  too  much  diftended,  and  the  orifices  0 

embarrafTmedts  ia  which  \ve  have  been  involved  the  veins  diftributed  there,  opened.     It  is  cvid^n 

by  it,  and  the  repentance,  which,  on  one  account  from  experience,  that  anger  has  a  great  tendctir^ 

Or  other,  it  always  Qofts  us.      But  the  refle<iliort,  to  excite  enormous  hamorrhagies,    either  fron 

i^alculated,  above  all  others,  to  allay  anger,  is,  the  nofe,  the  aperture,  of  the  pulmonary  atter)l 

that  we  ourfelves  are,  or  fhall  be,  fuppliants  for  the  veins  of  the  anus ;  or  in  women,   from  the  i^ 

mercy  and  pardon,  to  the  judgment  feat  of  God.  turns,  efpecially  in  thcfe  crtvioufly  accuftomej 

Imagine  our  fecfet  fins  all  dlkrlofed ;  imagine  us  to  fuch  t'vacvations. 

thus  humbled,  tremblitvg  under  the  hand  of  God ;        *  To  Anger,  nj.a,  [from  the  noun]     1..T1 

cafting  ourfelves  on  his  compafTion  ;  ciying  out  make  angry;    to  provokje ;     to    enrage. —  Whi 

for  mercy— imagine  fuch  a  creature  to  talk  of  re-  would  an}^er  the  meaneft  artifan,    which  carritij 

venge,  refuting  to  be  intreated,  difdaining  to  for-  a  good  mind  I  Hooker,      a.  To  make  painful.^ 

j^jve,  extreme  to  refent  What  is  done  amifs ;  and  He  turneth  the  humours  back,  and   maketh  tli 

Sou  can  hardly  fein  to  yoUrfelf,  an  inftance  of  wound  bleed  inwards,  and  aw^rr^//?  malign ulccn 

uiore  impious,  and  unnatural  arrogance.'*  and  pernicious  impofthumations.  B^rofr. 
*   (4.)  Anoer,  viOLtNT,  SURPRISING  EFFECTS     '  ANGERAP,  a  rivtr  of  Pruflia,  which,  uniticj 
01 .     Phyficians  and  naturalifts  afibrd  inftances  of    with  the  Infltr,  near  Infteiburg,  forms  the  nav 

"^ry  extraordinary  effects  of  this  paffton.      Borri-  gable  river,  Preiner. 

«n»u8  cured  a  woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian  a^        ANGERUURG,  the  name  of   r,  a  djftri<^  C 

j^u'",  which  had  baffledthe  art  of  phyfic,  by  put-  rruflia.;  a.  a  lake,  from  which  the  Angerap  rife^ 

♦ing  the  patient  in  a  furious  fit  of  anger.    Valeri-  and  3.  a  well  built  town  of  PrufTia,  furrounJei 

oil  made  ufe  of  the  fame  means,  wilh  the  like  with  palifades,  which  has  a  llrong  cattle,  boilt  1 

?.icccf»,  in  a  quartan  agu?.    The  lame  pafTion  has  1335,  on  the  lake. 

K?en  equally  (alutary  to  paralytic,  gouty,  aad        »  ANQERLY.  adj.  [from  an^r.]    In  an  a^ 
'      ■  ■  ....-•■  (jv 
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fTj-  nuimer;  like  one  offended ;  it  is'now  written  caftle  of  Dampicrre.    Near  the  cliurch  of  St  Mi- 

.iwfW/f.— Such  jefter's  diftioneft  iirdifcretion,  isra-!  chael  is  the  handfomcft  fquare  in  the  city,  from 

ifcfT  charitably  to  be  pitied,  than  their  exception  whence  runs  a  ftreet  of  the  fame  name.    (!)n  one 

zib(T  oKXfrly  to  be  grieved  at,  or  fcrioufly  to  be  fide  of  this  ftreet  is  the  town-hoiife ;  which  has  a 

toifuted.  Careqv.  fine   tower,  with  a  clock,  raifed  upon   an  arch, 

i.)ANGERMANNIA,  a  province  in  the  N.  that  ftrves  for  a;pairage  into  the  gnat  fquare.— 

c.  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lapland  and  There  are  two  Iarj?e  bridges,  which  keep  up  a 

■•'  •'hria,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  and  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city : 

Viie^pjdia,  and  on  the  W,  by  Jemti  and  Hem-  and  in  the  Icfl'er  of  thefe  there  is  another  fquare, 

•1   It  i£  44  miles  kmg,  and  16  broad;  is  full  of  which   ferves  for  a  market.     The  univerfity  of 

.  ..Vs  mountains,  and  forefts;  and  has  excellent  Angers  was  founded  in  1398,  ftnd  the  academy  of 

iMwork?,  and  lakes  abounding  with  fifh.  Belles  lettres  in  1685.     This   laft  confirts  of  30 

(2.)  Akgermanvia,  a  river  of  Sweden.  academicians.    At  the  end  of  the  fuburbs  of  Bre- 

ANGERMANNSLAND,     or     Aselelapp-  figny  are  the  quarries  of  Angiers,  famous  for  fine 

"inK,  a  province  of  Lapland,  bounded  on  the  Piates,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  croT^Ti  piece,  and  a 

I.  bf  Angermannia,  on  the  N.  by  Umea  Lapp-  foot  fquare.    All  the  houfes  in  Angers  are  cover- 

"^rk,  on  the  W.  by  the  mountains,  and  on  the  ed  with  this  (late,  which  has  gained  it  the  appel- 

S.byjvintland.  lation  of  the  B/^r^*  C//r.    The  walls,  with  which 

ANOERMOND,  or)  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  king  John  of  England  furrounded  it  in  1114,  re* 

AN'GERMUNDE,    J  Berg,   in  Germany,   on  main  nearly  entire,  and  are  of  very  gre?t  circum- 

*  'E-f'de  of  the  Rhine,  9  miles  N-  of  Duffel-  ference.    Lon.  o.  30.  W.  Lat.  47.  28.  N. 

erf,  fufcgea  to  the  Eledor  Palatine.     Lon.   6.  ANGERTON,  two  Englilh  villages;  viz.   1. 

::. L  Lat.  51.  10.  N.  in  the  Holme,  Cumberland:  a.  near  Moipeth, 

ANGERN,  an  iron  work  in  Courland.  ANGETENAR,   in   the   Arabian   aflronomy, 

ANGKRONA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  denotes  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  4th  magnitude,  in  the 

K'Biii'iy,   to  whom  the  Romans  prayed   for  body  of  Cet us,  or  the  whale. 

li'^  cure  oi  the  qiiinzy ;  in  Latin,  angina.    Pliny  ANGEZIA,  one  of  the  Comora  iflands, 

r\i  her  the  goddefs  of  filence  and  calmnefs  of  ANGHIART,  a  village  of  Tufcany. 

r...i,  who  baniihcs  all  uncafinefs  and  melancho-  ANGHIERA,   i.  a  county  of  Italy,  in   thp 

T.    She  is  reprefented  with  her  mouth  covered,  duchy  of  Milan ;  and  1.  a  town,  the  capita)  of 

t  trnole  patience,   and    refraining   from  com-  that  county ;  fe.ited  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake 

f '  i*s.    IltT  ftatue  was  fet  up.  and  facrificed  to,  Maggiore.     Lon.  9. 5.  E.  Lat.  45.  41.  N. 

'■^  'tc  terpple  of  the  goddefs   Volupia,  to  fhow  ANGI,  among   phyficiansi  thofe  tumours  in 

Hit  a  patic-nt  cndnring  affl!<5tion  leads  to  pleafure.  the  groin,  called  buboes. 

AN'GERGNALIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  fealts  ANGJER,   Samuel,   a  non-conformift  divine, 

*  i  by  the  Romans  the  2 id  of  Decemlwr,  in  born  at  Dedham  in  EiTex,  and  bred  at  Emanuel 
f  'Ur  of  Anperona,  or  Anereronia,  the  goddefs  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  fettled  as  minifter 
i«  P^tence  and  filence.  Feftus  and  Julius  Mo-  at  Denton  in  I^ancafhire,  where  he  continued  till 
'-'-..  quoted  by  Macrobius,  derive  the  name  he  was  ejcdled  by  the  a<Jt  of  uniformity,  in  1^62. 
^  TJ  cJcjf;//7,  the  quinzy  ;  and  fuppoie  the  god-  He  died  in  1677,  aged  7a.     He  wrote  a  treatife 

*  '!f>  have  been  thus  denominated,  becaufe  (he  concerning  the  worfhip   of  God,  entitled,  **  A 
IT  ijded  over  that    difeafe.     Others  fuppofe  it  Help  to  better  Hearts  for  better  Times." 
fTTftlfrom  flw^or,  grief,  pain;  to  intimate  that  ANGIGLOSSI,  [from  •^A',  to  lie  ftrait,  and 
''•  ?avc  relief  to  thofe  afflided  therewith.     O-  yXmvruy  the  tongue,]  denotes  Uiofe  who  fpeak  with 
*"n  deduce  it  from  angeo,  I  clofe,  as  being  re-  liefitation  or  Hammering. 

'^-H  the  goddcfi  of  filence,  5cc.  ANGILDUM,  in  ancient  authors,  [from  an^  one, 

ANGKkS,  a  great  city  of  France,  in  the  de-  sjidgi/Jf  price.  Sax.]  a  fimple  gikl,  that  is,  the 

•"nentof  Maine  and  Loire,  fituated  near  the  fimple  value  of  any  thing.  It  is  difiin^uifhed  from 

'-  '^accce  of  the  Sarte,  the  Loire  and  Maine,  45  twigiidum^   a  double  compcnfation ;   tri^ildum^   a 

-  -^  E.  of  Nantz.     This  laft  river  divides  the  tripie  compcnfation. 

^^^  Into  two  equal  parts.     There  are  la  parifh-  ANGINA,  in  medicine,  violent  inflammation 

'» a  it,  and  4  in  the  fuburbs,   which   contain  of  the  throat,  otherwife  called  quinzj,    See  Mk- 

'•'pvards  of  9006  houfes,   and   36,000   inhabi-  dicine.  Index. 

•>  '4.    Its  grcateft  extent  is  along  the  declivity  Angina  gangrenosa,   or  aquofa^   the  ulce- 

;j  i  hill,  which  reaches  down  to  the  river  fide.—  rated,   malignant,  putrid  fore  throat :  on  which 

*  V  caftle  was  built  by  St  Louis,  about  the  mid-  there  are  various  trcatifes  by  Fothergil,  Huxbam, 

-^i'of  the  1 3tb  century.     The  walls,  fofies,  and  Northcoat,  6c c. 

Eisierous  towers  which  yet  fubfift,  evince  its  for-  Angina  lini,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fomc 

^^  magnificence;  and  its  fituation  in  the  cen-  of  the  later  Greek  writers  to  exprefs  what  the 

It  of  the  city,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river,  more  ancient  writers  of  this  nation  called  linozoiLt. 

p'^vsitanair  of  grandeur.    It  was  formerly  the  and  the  Latins /^^/Viwiiw ;  this  was  the  cufcuta  or 

P^'Tcipal  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Sicily,  as  dukes  dodder  growing  on  the  flax,  as  that  on  the  thyme 

«  Anjjoa.    The  cathedral  is  a  venerable  ftrudture.  was  called  epitbymum.    I|^  was  called  angina  Unat 

Jjf^Jtt  interred  with  her  anceftors  the|renowned  the  quinzy  of  flax,  from  its  choaking  that  plant. 

"*^ywct,  daughter  of,  Rene  king  of  Sicily,  and  Angina  Pectoris.    See  Medicinf,  Index. 

VJaTi  of  Henry  Vl.  of  England.    She  expired,  »  ANGIOGRAPHY.  »./.  (from«yA«»  and  >e«- 

'Jtfr  many  intrepid,  but  inefii:du.d  efforts,  to  re-  f».]    A  defcription  of  veflels  in  the  human  body : 

?^?  bcr  buiband  on  the  throne,  in  148-31  at  the  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  and  lymphaticks. 

ANGIOLELLO, 
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ANGIOLELLO,  John,  an  hiftorian,  was  born        Angle  of  refraction  now  genwaHy  iwin* 

«t  Viccnza,     Being  taken  captive  by  the  Turks,  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  iight,  refracted  by  at*y 

be  was  made  flave  to  fultan  Mudapha,  whom  he  medium,  which  makes  a  perpendicular  to  tha 

?»ccompanied  in  an  expedition  to  Perfia,  in  1573.  point  of  the  furface  on  which  it  was  incidr/; 

He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Mahomet  IL  in  the  Italian  but  has  fomctimes  been  underftood  of  the  «r.  \z 

And  Turkifti  lacguagcs;  alf«  the  hiftory  of  Uffun  which'it  makes  with  the  furface  of  the  refmOii.^ 

Callbn.  medium  itfetf. 

*  ANGIOLOGY.  If./,  [from  «>'/I*#»  and  A.»y^.]        Angle  of  the   tenaille,   polygov^  S:c. 
A  treatife  or  difcourfe  of  the  veilels  of  a  human  8cc.    Sec  Fortification. 

body.  *  To  Abgle  .'  v.  «.  [fropi  the  noun.]    i.  To  fi;ij 

*  ANGIOMONOSPERMOUS.  adj.  [from  «y.  with  a  rod  and  hook.— 
f$4v  fd*f^y  and  «^e/t*«.]    Such  plants  as  have  but  The  ladies /?w.g^/i/f^  in  the  cry ftal  lakr, 
one  finj;le  feed  in  the  feed- pod.                                      Fcaft  on  the  waters  with  the  prey  they  take. 

ANGIOSPERMIA,  in  tlie  Linnacan  fyften^  of  STalJir 

botany,  tfie  (econd  order  in  the  clafs  Didynamia.  1.  To  try  to  gain  by  fome  infinuating  artifice-^  ^\ 

It  confifts  of  thofe  plants,  of  that  clafs,  whofe  fifties  are  caught  by  a  bait.— If  he  (pake  courtr 

feeds  are  inclofed  in  a  pericarpium.    In  this  order  oully,  he  anf^ied  the  people's  heart:  if  he  u^r 

the  ftigma  U  generally  obtufe.  Thefe  are  tlie  per?  filent,  he  mufed  upon  fome  dangtTou*  plot,  ii^'l 

fonati  of  Toumfort.  «0'«^~ 

»  ANGIOTOMY.  it./,  [firom  «r/r;»»  and  c^m*,  The  plcafmt'ft  angling  is  to  fee  the  fiOi 

to  cut.]    A  cutting  open  of  the  veflels,  as  in  the  o-        Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  filver  ftrt?ani, 
pening  of  a  vein  or  artery.  And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ; 

ANGITIA,  the  fider  of  Medea,   who  taught        So  an^U  we  for  Beatrice.  Sbak*/pfar^ 

antidotes  againd  poifon  and  ferpents,  according        ♦Angle  rod,  «./.  [ari^lt  raedrf  Dutch.]  T^| 

to  Sil.  Italicus;  thoujrh  Servius  on  Virgil  fays  that  ftick  to  which  the  line  and  hook  are  hung.— I 

Medea  heifelf  got  this  name  for  the  lame  reafon.  differeth  much  in  greatnefs;  the  imalleft  betn^'  t 

ANGiTiiE  lucu^,  or  Nemus,  in  ancient  geo-  for  thatching  of  faoufes;  the  fecond    bigiHrf    i 

graphy,  a  tovm  of  Naples  fituated  on  the  W.  fide  ufcd  for  an^U^rods  ;  and  in  China,  for  btratjug  d 

of  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  now  called  Luco.  offenders  upon  the  thighs.  Bacon, 

ANGLARS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-        (i.)  ♦  ANGLER,  n.  /.  [from  angU^    He  tJ-J 

ment  of  Puys-dc-dome.  fifties  with  an  angle. — 

(i.)  ♦  ANGLE,  n.  f,  Xangle^  Vr.angulus^  Lat.J  He,  like  a  patient  angkr^  ere  he  ftrook« 

The  fpace  intercepted  oetween  two  lines  inter-        Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook. 
feding  or  meeting,  fo  as,  if  continued,  they  would  I>rydf\ 

interiect  each  other.    Angle  of  the  emtre  of  a  circle^        (».)  Angler,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  tu!a\ 

is  an  uHgl^  whofe  vertex,  or  angular  pomt,  is  at  of  a  fpecies  of  lophus.    See  Lofhus. 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  whole  legs  are  two  few        (i.)  ANGLES,  an  ancient  German  nation,  ori^' 

midiameters  of  that  circle.  Stones  DiH.  nally  a  branch  of  the  Sue>'i;  who,  af^cr  vmoi 

(a.)  *  Angle.  »./.  [angle^  Germ,  and  Dutch.]  migrations,  fettled  in  that  part  of  Denmark,  an 
An  inftrument  to  take  filh,  confifting  of  a  rod,  a  duchy  of  Slefwick,  which  to  this  day  15  call- 
line,  and  a  hook. —  Angela  and  qf  which  the  city  of  Flenft>ourg  H  t"; 
The  patient  filher  takes  his  filent  ftand,  capital.    Here  they  were  known,  e\en  in  the  tm 

Intent  bis  ant^le  trembling  in  his  hand  ;  of  Tacitus,  by  the  name  of  jingiu     The  ongi 

With  looks  unmov'd,  he  hopes  the  fcaly  breed,  of  this  name  is  varioufty  accounted  for.    Ace 

And  eyes  the  dancing  cork,  and  bending  reed,  ing  to  Saxo-Grammaticus,  they  were  callctl 

Pope,  gli  from  one  Angulus,  fon  to  ilumblus,   kinj; 

(3.)  Angle  is  otherwife  defined  the  inclina-  Denmark.     Widifchind,    a  Saxon   writer, 

tion  of  two  lines  meeting  one  another  in  a  point,  have  them  to  be  called  Angliy  from  an  iflaod 

See  Geometry.  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  fea,  which  they  o 

(4.)  Angle,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France,  quered.      Goropi us  derives  their  nanoe  from 

in  the  department  of  Vienne,  feated  on  the  An-  Saxon  word  Jngei  or  EageJ,  fignifying  a  6 

glin,  la  miles  from  Poitiers.  the  Angles,  like  the  other  Saioa  nations. 

Angle,   acute,  curvilineal,  rectilimb-  greatly  addidcd  to  piracy,  and  or  that  accou 

AL,  $LC.    See  Geometry.  being  fo  named  by  the  neighbouring  aatioaft  ; 

Angle  of  direction,  elevation,  &c.    See  if  like  hooks,  they  caught  all  that  was  in  the  f 

Mechanics.  To  this  nation  the  Britifti  ambaftklors  are  laid  i 

Angle  of  incidence,  in  optics,  the  angle  have  applied  when  foliciting  fuccours  agataft  ti 

which  a  ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  Scots  and  Pidts.    The  Angles  therefore  camtr  j 

to  that  point  of  the  furface  of  any  medium  on  ver  in  gi.eater  numbers  than  any  other  Saxoo  r^ 

which  it  falls;  though  it  is  (bmetimes  underftood  tion ;  and  accordingly  had  the  hoootir  of  giviii 

of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  furtace  it-  the.  name  of  jinglia  to  Eneland.    See  Bnclakd 
felf.  (2.)  Angles,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcpai] 

Angle   of   longitude,  in  aftronomy,    the  ment  of  Tern,  near  Caftres,  feated  on  a  bkmij 

angle  which  the  circle  of  a  ftar's  longitude  makes  tain  near  the  river  Agout. 
with  the  meridian  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  (3.]  Angles,  in  aftrology,  denote  certaia  ho 

Angle  qf  parallax,  in  aftronomy,  the  angle  fes  01  a  figure,  or  fcheme  of  the  heaven 

made  by  twoiwet  fappofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  the  horofcope  of  the  boufe  is  termed  the 

centre  o^*^^<*i*fcSc  lurface  of  the  earth.  the  ca^. 

^  ANGLE 


A    N    O               (    t:is    )  ANA 

ANGLESBOROUGH,  a  fmall  town  of  Ire-  Of  the  confli(5t  on  this  occafion,  we  have  an  anw 

and.  in  Limerick.  mateil  defcription  by  Tacitus;  of  wluch,  for  bre- 

(i.)AXGL£SEY,   Ifle  of,  the  raofl  weftern  vity's  fake,  we  fhall  only  give  the  tranflation:  On 

cuuntF  of  North  Wales.    It  is  14  miles  in  length,  the  fhore  ftood  a  motley  army  in  clofe  array,  and 

iSinbnadth,  and  about  %$o  from  London.    It  weil  armed;  with  women  running  wildly  about 

i^iirpjTated  from  Caernarvon  (hire  by  a  ftrait  cal-  in  black  attire  with  diflievelled  hair,  and  like  the 

W  Mmai,  and  on  every  other  fide  is  furrounded  furies  brandifbing  their  torches ;  furrounded  by 

Hythciea.    it  is  a  fertile  fpot,  and  abounds  in  the  dmids,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and 

corn,  cattle,  flcfh,  dth,  and  fowls.  pouring  forth   the   moft  dreadful  imprecations. 

\t.)AweLESEY,  ANCIENT  ACCOVNT»  OF.    Ift  The  foidicr  ftood  aftoniflitd  with  the  novelty  of 

cciflit  limes  this  ifland  was  caHed  Afoii,  Monaf  or  the  fight.    His  limbs  grew  torpid,  and  his  body 

ifc««5f.    It  was  the  great  nurfery  of  the  religion  remaining  motionlefs  reCgned  to  every  wound. 

eilie Druids;  being  the  refidence  of  the  Grand  At  lengthy  animated  by  their  leader,,  and  rouzing 

Dniid,  or  chief  pontiff,  and  confequently  of  all  one  another  not  to  be  intimidated  with  a  woman* 

tu  learned  dolors  in  that  religiour    Many  an-  \y  and  ^atic  band,  they  difplayed  then*  enfigns^ 

C'^  monuments  of  Druidifm  (till  remain  in  the  overthrew  all  who  oppoied  thtm,  and  flung  them 

tiiiwL   At  Tre*r  Dryw,  or  the  habitation  of  the  into  their  own  fires.    After  the  battle,  they  pla- 

ticb  dniid,  are  ievnal  mutilated  remains,  which  ced  garrifons  in  the  towns,  and  cut   down   the 

*UTe  been  defcribed  by  Mr  Rowlands.     His  Brpt  groves  confecrated  to  the  moft  horrible  fuperfti- 

Catf  I  or  Brein  Gw/ftf  or  royal  tribunal,  is  a  cir-  tions ;  for  the  Britons  held  it  right  to  facrifice  oa 

aiar  hollow  of  180  feet  in  diameter,  furrounded  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and 

W  an  immenfe  agger  of  earth  and  (lones,  evident-  to  confult  the  gods  by  the  infpedion  of  human 

iy  brought  from  fome  other  place^  there  not  be-  entrails." — There  are  no  traces   of  any  Roman 

r^;  any  mark  of  their  being  taken  firom  the  fpot.  works  left  in  this  country.     Their  ftay  was  fo 

It  tm  only  a  fingle  entraBce.    This  is  fuppofed  ihort,  that  they  had  not  time  to  form  any  thing 

to  hvt  been  the  grand  confiftory  of  the  druidical  permanent. 

*^3niaftration. — Not  far  from  it  was  one  of  the  (3.)  Anglesey,  ancient  BuitmNGs  iw.    At 

CifJ^iJaVf  now  in  a  manner  difperfed,  but  which  a  fmall  diftance  ^om  Beaumaris,   on  the  ihore, 

tp^ceconfifted  of  a  great  copped  heap  of  ftones,  ftand  the  remains  of  Llanvaes,  or  the  Friars.    It 

00  which  fet  aloft  a  druid,  inftru^ing  the  fur-  was  fbunded  by  Prince  Llewellyn  ap  Jerwerth, 

rojnding  people  mtJia  dc  Deorum  immortatium  vi  and,  according  to  the  general  tradition   of  the 

tt  pott/bu  difptttarrj  et  jwventuti  tradunt;  Cacf.  country,  over  the  grave  of  his  wife  Joan,  daugh- 

fe.6.~Here  were  alfo  the  relics  of  a  circle  of  ter  of  King  Johji,  who  died  in  1137,  and  was  m" 

^«K,  with  the  cromlech  in  the  midft ;  but  all  ex-  terred  on  the  fpot.    Here  alfo  were  interred  a  fon 

tr^mdjr  imperfe<ft.    Two  of  the  ftones  are  very  of  a  Danifh  king.  Lord  Clifford,  and  many  ba- 

^H< ;  one,  which  (crves  at  prefent  as  part  of  the  rons  and  knights  who  fell  in  the  Wellh  wars.    It 

rad  of  a  boufe,  is  1%  feet  7  inches  high  and  8  feet  was  dedicated  to  St  Francis,  and  confecrated  by 

fcraad;  and  another  ii  feet  high  and  43  feet  in  Howel  bifhop  of  Bangor,  a  prelate  who  died  in 

petli.    Some  lefler  ftones  yet  remain.    This  cir-  1140.    The  religious  were  Francifcans,  or  minor 

*'i  whai  complete,  wa*  one  of  the  temples  of  friars.    Their  church  and  houfe  were  deftroyed, 

^  druidi,   in   which  their  religiou«  rites  were  and  their  lands  wafted,  in  the  infurredion  made 

lofenned.    It  rs  the  conjedure  of  Mr  Rowlands,  foon  after  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  laft  Welch 

1^  the  whole  of  thele  remains  were  furrounded  prince,  by  his  relation  Madoc.    Edward   II.  in 

•til  a  circle,  of  oaks,  and  formed  a  deep  and  fa-  confideration  of  their  misfortunes,  remitted  to 

Crtd  grove.  Near  this  is  Caer  Leb^  or  the  moated  them  the  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  him,  which 

**f«K:hmcot;  qf  a  fqnare  form,  with  a  double  befope  the  war  were  levied  at  the  rate  of  L.  la. 

*ipart,  and  broad  ditch  intervening,  and  a  lef-  10  s.    Thefe  friars  were  ftrong  favourers  of  Glen- 

fe«J  the  outfide.     Within  are  foundations  of  do^T.    Henry,  in  his  firft  march  agamft  Owen, 

onilar  and  of  fquare  buildings.    This  Mr  Row-  plundered  the  convent,  put  fcveral  of  the  friars 

^  (opposes  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the  to  the  fword,  and  carried  away  the  reft ;  but  af- 

^  druid,  and  to  have  given  the  name,  Tre*r  terwards  fet  them  at  liberty,  made  rtftitution  to 

^^"Tw*  to  the  townlhip  in  which  it  ftands.    At  the  place,  but  peopled  it  with  Kngliili  reclufes. 

Trtt-Wry  are  fevcral  faint  traces  of  circles  of  It  poffibly  was  again  reduced  to  ruin ;  for  Henry 

•«fc,  and  other  veftiges  of  buildings ;  but  all  fo  V.  by  patent,  eftablifhcs  here  eijrbt  friars,  but  di- 

-^pidatcd,  or  hid  in  weeds,  aa  to  become  al-  re^s  that  two  only  ftiould  be  Welih.    At  the  dil- 

nofe  fbrmlefs.    Bod-Jrudan  or  the  habitation    of  folution,  Henry  VIII.  fold  the  convent  and  its  pof- 

»v  dmids,  Tre*r  Beirdd  or  that  of  the  bard,  and  feffions  to  one  of  his  courtiers.    They  became  in 

^^^^»t9jr  or  that  of  the  priefts,   are  all  of  them  later  days  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name 

^Offilett,  neariy  furrounding  the  feat  of  the  chief  oiH'lite  now  extintfl,  who  built  here  a  good  man- 

^nud,  compofiog  the  eflential  part  of  bis  fuit.  fion.    It  became  of  late,  by  purchafe,  the  pro- 

At  the  laft  is  a  thick  cromlech,  refting  on  three  perty  of  Lord  Bulkeley.    The  church  is  turned 

*^^    The  fttore  near  Porthamel,  not  far  from  mto  a  bam,  and  the  coffin  of  the  yrinccfs  Joan 

"<«Wf  if  bmcd  for  being  the  place  where  Sueto*  now  fervtrs  for  a  watering  trough. — A  little  far- 

'Ki  Itnded,  and  put  an  end  in  this  ifland  to  the  ther  is  Caftell  Aber  Llicii.nv-,  a  foiall  Cquare  fort, 

•^^  reign.     His  infantry  paffed  over  in  flat-bot-  with  the  remains  of  a  little  r.unid  towtr  at  each 

t>u  boats,  perhaps  at  the  *pot  ftill  called  Pant  yr  comer.     In  the  midtlle  one  ftuod  a  fuuiie  tower. 

'"f^bifj  or  the  valley  of  SJki/fu     His  cavalry  A  fofs  funi^unds  the  wnole.     A  hollow  way  is 

«oficd  partly  by  fording,  paitly  by  fwiroraing.  earned  <|uilc  to  the  ilioie,  and  zi  its  cxtu^r.uty  is 

a  large 


AN<!t  (136)  ANO 

^  targ  mound  of  earth,  defigned  to  cover  the  had  been  interred  there.  On  it  is  the  figure  of  i 
landing.  This  caftle  was  founded  by  Hugh  Lu-  man  in  complete  armour,  a  conic  helm,  and 
pus  Earl  of  Chefter,  and  Hugh  the  Red  Earl  mail  guard  down  to  his  breaft ;  his  lady  is  m  a 
of  Shrewfbury,  in  1098,  where  they  made  an  thick  angular  hood ;  their  feet  reft  on  lions,  and 
invafion,  and  committed  more  favage  barbarities  their  heads  are  fupported  by  angels.  On  the 
on  the  poor  natives,  efpecially  on  one  Kenred  a  weftem  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fmall  cape,  flat  at 
prieft,  thsln  ever  ftained  the  annals  of  any  coun-  top,  called  Cafleli-mativrt  joined  to  the  land  by  a 
try.  Providence  fent  Magnus  king  of  Norway  to  low  ifthmus.  It  is  composed  of  lime-ftone,  which 
revenge  their  cruelties.  His  coming  was  to  all  is  carried  to  diftant  parts  in  fmall  veflels,  which 
appearance  cafual.  He  offered  to  land,  but  was  lie  in  a  fmall  channel  near  the  rock,  and  by  their 
oppofed  by  the  earls.  Magnus  flood  in  the  prow  numbers  frequently  enliven  the  view.  Roman 
iSi  his  (hip,  ^nd  calling  to  him  a  mofl  expert  bow-  coins  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but 
man,  they  at  once  cSredked  their  arrows  at  the  there  are  no  veftiges  of  their  having  been  any 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  flood  fully  armed  on    ftation. 

the  fhore.    An  arrow  pierced  his  brain  through       (4.)  Anglessy,  cattle  and  produce  or. 
one  of  his  eye«,  the  only  defeilcelefs  part.    The    At  Port  Aethwy,  the  mofl  general  ferry  into  the 
^(flor,  feeing  him  fpring  up  in   the  agonies  of   ifland,   there  is  a  great  paflage  of  cattle.    It  is 
death,  infultingly  cried  out,  in  his  own  language,    computed  that  the  ifland  fends  forth  annually 
Lett  loupfy  "  Let  him  dance."  This  fort  was  gar-    from  11,000  to  15,000  heads,  and  multitudes  of 
rifoned  fo  lately  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when  it    fheep  and  hogs.    It  is  alfo  computed  that  the  re- 
was  kept   for  the    parliament  by  Sir  Thomas    maining  flock  of  cattle  is  30,000.     In  1770  up- 
Cheadle ;  but  was  taken  by  Colonel  Robinfon  in    wards  of  90,000  bulhels  of  com  were  exported, 
1645.     Above  Llanddona  is  a  high    hill,  called    excluffive  of  wheat.    The  improvement  in  huf- 
B<wrdJ  Arthur^  or  Arthur's  round  table:  the  true    bandry  has  greatly  increafed  fince  the  fupprefTion 
name  was  probably  Din^  or  Dinas  Sulwy  ;  for  a    of  fmuggling  from  the  Ifle  of  Man :  before  that 
church  immediately  beneath  bears  that  of  Llan'vi'   time  ev*»ry  farmer  was  mounted   on  fome  high 
bangle  Din-Sulwy.    Ort  the  top  of  it  is  a  great    promontory,  expelling  the  vefTel  with  illicit  trade  j 
Britilh  pofl,  furrounded  by  a  double  row  of  rude    but  fince  that  period,  he  fets  in  earnefl  to  induf- 
ftones  with  the  fharp  points  uppermofl;  and  fn    try  and  cultivation.    Not  Uut  that  the  ifland  was 
fome  parts  the  ramparts  are  formed  of  fmall    in  mod  remote  time  famous  for  its  fertility :  Mon- 
Hones.    In  the  area  are  vefliges  of  oval  buildings :    Mam  Gymry,  the  Nurling  mothers  of  Wales,  wai 
the  largefl  is  formed  with  two  rows  of  flat  flones   a  title  it  affumed  even  in  the  lath  century, 
fetonend.    Thefe  had  been  the  temporary  habi-       (5.)  Anglesey,  copper  mines  of.    AtTryf- 
tations  of  the  poffefibrs.    It  had  been  a  place  of   clwyn  mountain  is  the  mofl  confiderable  body  of 
vafl  flrength;  for,  beQdes  the  artificial  defence,    copper  ore  perhaps  ever  known.     T^he   part  of 
the  hill  flopes  ileeply  on  all  fides,  and  the  brink    Tryfclwyn  which  contains  it  is  called  Parjs  movn- 
next  to  the  ramparts  are  moftly  precipitous.  It  is    tain.     Of  this  mountain,   and  the  \trorks  there 
worth  while  to  afcend  this  hill  for  the  fake  of  the    carried  on,  we  have  the  Following  very  curious^ 
vafl  profpedl ;  an  intermixture  of  fea,  rock,  and    and  particular  account  by  Mr  Pennant : — "  The 
alps,    mofl  favagely  great.     About  two  miles    external  afpe<5l  of  the  hill  is  extremely  rude,  and 
fouth  of  Plas  Gwyn,  the  feat  of  Paul  Panton,    rifes  into  enormous  rocks  of  coarfe  wbite  quartz. 
Efq  ;   was  fituated  Pcnmynnydd,  once  the  refi-    The  ore  is  lodged  in  a  bafon,  or  hollow,  and  hu 
dence  of  the  anceftors  of  Owen  Tudor,  fecond    on  one  fide  a  fmall  lake,  on  whofe  waters,  dif- 
hufband  to  Catherine  of  France,  queen  dov-ager    tafleful  as  thofe  of  Avcmus,  no  bird  is  known  to 
of  Henry  V.  a  marriage  which  reflored  the  Bri-    alight.     The  whole  afpe^  of  this  tra^  has,  by 
tifh  race  of  princes  to  this  kingdom :  the  mixed    the  mineral  operations,  aflumed  a  mofl  lavage  apM 
race  having  ceafed  on  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.    pearance.     Suffocating  fumes    of    the    burning 
grandfon  to*  Owen  Tudor,  the  lineal  defcendant    neaps  of  copper  arife  in  all  parts,    and   extend 
of  Cadwalader,  the  laft  king  of  the  Britons.    The    their  baneful  influence  for  miles  around.     In  thd 
remains  of  the  rciidence  of  the  Tudors  are,  the    adjacent  parts  vegetation   is  nearly    deflroyedi 
door  of  the  gateway :  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the    even  the  mofTes  and  lichens  of  the  rocks  have  peJ 
great  chimney  piece  of  the  hall,  are  to  be  leen  in    rifhed ;  and  nothing  ft.-em8  capable  of  refifling  thd 
the  prefent  farm  houfe.    Some  coits  of  arras,  and    fumes  but  the  purple  melic  grafs,  which  flourifhd 
dates  of  the  building  or  time  of  repairs,  are  to  be    in  abundance.     It  is  thought  that  the   ore  had 
fecn,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the    been  worked  in  a  very  diftant  period.     Veftiges 
ownei-s.     The  Tudors,  for  a  confiderable  fpace    of  the  ancient  operations  appear  in   feveral  parts^ 
before  the  extinction  of  their  race,  affumed  the    carried  on  by  trenching,  and  by  heating  the  rocM 
name  of  Owen.    Richard  was  the  laft  male  of  the    intenfely,  then  fuddenly  pouring  on  water,  fo  ai 
family*  and  was  fheriff  of  the  county  in  1657.    to  caufc  them  to  crack  or  fcale;  thus  auk wardiy 
Margaret,  heirefs  of  the  houfe,  married  Coningf*    fupplying  the  ufe  o.  gun-powder.    Pieces  of  ch^r^ 
by  Williams,  Efq ;  of  Clan  y  gors,  in  this  ifland,    coal  were  alfo  found,   which  proves  that  wood 
who  poffeffed  it  during  his  life.     It  was  after*    was  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe.     As  the  Bri^ 
wards  fold  to  Lord  Bulkcley,  in  whofe  defcen-    tons  imported  all  works  in  brafs,  it  is  certain  tha^ 
dant  it  flill  continues.     Tn  the  church   of  Pen-    the  Romans  were  the  undertakers  of  thefe  mmcs  ^ 
mynnydd  is  a  mofl  magnificent  monument  of  white    and  it  is  v«?rv  probable  that  they  fent  the  ore  ta 
alabafler,  removed  at  the   dillblution    from  the    Cacrh^n  to  be  fmelted,  the  place  where  the  fl- 
abby of  Llanvaea  to  this  place ;  probably  erected    mous   cake    of  copper  was  difcovered.      They 
in  memory  of  one  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  who    might  likewife  have  had  a  f melting-hearth  in  thu 

inaa«l  '^ 
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lind ;  for  a  round  cake  of  copper  was  difcover-  idea  of  the  wealth  of  thefe  mines  may  be  formed 

nl  at  Ll2DTaethUe,  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  by  confidering  that   the    Macclesfield  company 

lu  vr^t  was  fifty  pounds,  and  it  had  on  it  a  have  had  at  once  i4,oooy  tons  of  ore  upon  bank, 

mirt  rdembiing  3D  L.    "In  1762,  one  Alexander  and  Mr  Hughes  .^0,000. 

Fmier  came  into  Angiefey  in  fearch  of  mines,        (6.)  Anglesey  copper  mines,  manner  of 

He  minted  Parys  mountain  ;  called  on  Sir  Nicho-  working     "  The  impure  ore  is  broken  to  about 

.1  bijlejt  and  gave  him  fo  flattering  an  account  the  tize  of  hens  eggs ;  but  to  clear  it  from  the 

a  ti;e  profped,  as  induced  him  to  make  a  trial,  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  it  abounds,  as 

ill  fink  ihafb.    Ore  was  difcovered  ;  but  before  well  as  other  adventitious  matter,  it  mufl"  :mder- 

5:5  quantity  could  be  gotten,  the  mines  were  <  -  go  the  operation  of  bummg.    For  that  purpofe  ft 

^Towered  with  water.    In^about  two  years  af-  is  placed   between  two   parallel  walls    or    vaft 

fcT,  MdTrs  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield  applied  length :  fome  kilns  are  30,  others  40,  and  50 

w £t Nicholas  for  a  leafe  of  Penryn  ddn  mine  in  yards  in  length:   fome  lo,  others  «o,  feet  wide 

,  ^.ieiTurronfliirc ;   with  which  they  were,  much  and  above  4  feet  in  height.     The  fpac  between 

:-jsk  their  wills,  compelled  to  take  a  leafe  of  is  not  only  filled,  but  the  ore  is  piled  many  feet 

pit  of  this  mountain,  and  to  carry  on  a  level  higher,  in  a  convex  form,  from  end  to  end.    The 

i^lmakea  fair  triaL    The  trial  was  accordingly  whole  is  then  covered   with  flat   (lones,  clefely 

y^il';  ore  was  difcovered  ;  but  the  expences  o-  luted  with  clay ;  and  above  !s  placed  a  general 

^yuJJanced  the  profits.    They  continued  work-  integument   of  clay,  and  fmall  rubbifih  of  the 

r^  at  great  lofs ;  and  at  length  determined  to  work,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  fumes  frotfi 

^^ti»e  affair  up.     They  gave  their  agent  orders  evaporating.    Of  late,  fome  ki!ns  hate  been  con- 

f T  tilt  purpofe  ;  but  he,  as  a  final  attempt,  di-  ftru^^ted  with  brick  arches  over  the  ore,  which  is 

'iul  hit  m^n  into  ten  feveral  companies,  of  three  found  to  be  the  beft  method  of  burning.    Witbin 

c  four  in  a  partnerfhip,  and  let  them  fink  fhafts  thefe  few  years,  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 

r.  virioDs  places,  about  800  yards  eaftward  of  a  ferve  the  fulphur  from  flying  away ;  and  that  isdone: 

pt^cc  called  the  Golden  Fenture,  on  a  prefump-  by  flues  made  of  brick,  whofe  tops  are  in  fonri  bf 

tas  that  a  fpring,  which  iflued  from  near  the  a  Gothic  arch,  many  fcores  of  feet  in  length.    One 

ft'icf,  rouft  come  from  a  body  of  mineral.     His  end  of  thefe  opens  into  the  beds  of  copper  which 

u^"5dure  was  right ;  for  in  lefs  than  two  days  are  to  be  burnt.    Thofe  beds  are  fet  on  fire  by  a 

^fifV  met  with,  at  the  depth  of  A*ven  feet  from  very  fmall  quantity  of  coal,  for  all  the  reft  is  ef* 

*y  f'jrfacp,  the  folid  mineral,  which  proved  to  fedted  by  its  own  phlogifton.     The  volatile  part 

Sr.iit  vail  body  which  has  fince  been  worked  to  is  confined,  and  dire*51ed  to  the  flues;  in  its  courfe 

I^vi  alvmtage.    The  day  that  this  difcovery  was  the  fulphureous  particles  ftrike  againft  their  roofs, 

6*'ic  wa$  March  id,  1768  ;  which  has  ever  fince  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  the  fineft 

J«Ti  'jbferved  as  a  fedival  by  the  miners.    Soon  brimftone:  which  is  colle<fted  and  carried  to  ad^ 

j^ttT  this  difcovery,  another  adventure  was  begun  jacent  houfes,   where   it  is  melted  into  What  M 

jkf  the  reverend  Mr  Edward  Hughes,  owner  of  called  in  the  (ho^  Jione  brimftone.    The  beds  of 

it*rt  of  the  mountain,  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  copper,  thus  piled  for  burning,  are  of  vaft  extent. 

Iniiof  Llys  Dulas;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the  Some  contain  400  tons  of  ore,  others  4000.    The 

ihifare  is  the  property  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley  firft  require  four  months  to  be  completely  burnt* 

l&^himielf.    The  body  of  copper  ore  is  of  un-  the  laft  near  ten.    Thus  burnt,  it  is  carried  to 

ix.»Ti  extent.     The  thicknefs  has  been  afcertain-  proper  places  to  be  drefled,  or  waflied,  and  made 

**  m  fijme  places  by  the  driving  of  a  level  under  merchamable.     By  this  procefs  the  ore  is  reduced 

^  CfveTal  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  to  be  in  to  a  fourth  part  in  quantity,  but  confiderably  im- 

*^j^.  piaces  twenty  four  yards.     The  ore  is  moft-  proved  in  quality :  and  by  this  means  the  water  is 

^  T  the  kind  called  by  Cronfted  Pyrites  cuhrifla-  ftrongly  or  richly  impregnated  with  copper,  which 

•  findefcensy  and  contiins  vaft  quantities  of  ful-  is  diilblved  by  the  acid  quality  of  the  fulphur: 

•  ^.  It  varies  in  degrees  of  goodnefs:  fome  of  and  is  colledted  or  precipitated  again  by  iron  in 
"  J  rich,  but  the  greater  part  poor  in  quality,  the  above-defcribed  pits.  The  iron  is  all  difiblved. 
'  ;Tr  are  other  fpccies  of  copper  ore  found  here.  But  a  far  richer  produce  of  copper  is  recovered 
'Atite  a  vein  of  the  Pyrites  cupri  ^rifcus  of  Cron-  from  the  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
^'t  about  feven  yards  wide,  has  been  difcover-  of  ore  which  is  highly  faturatcd  with  the  preci- 
*<i  sear  the  weft  end  of  the  mountain  :  fome  is  of  ous  metal.  This  is  drawn  up,  either  by  means 
*«njn  grey,  fome  quite  blick  ;  the  firft  contains  of  whimfios  or  wind  mills,  to  the  furface,  and 
14  b.  of  copper  per  100  lb ,  the  laft  forty.  An  then  diftributed  into  numbers  of  rcdangular  pits 
'^bai  been  lately  found,  in  form  of  loofc  earth,  36  feet  long,  fome  pits  more  fome  lefs,  la  to  15 
I'  idark  purplifl^  colour;  and  the  b?ft  of  it  has  feet  broad  and  ao  inches  deep.  To  fpeak  in  the 
?^^>iiiced  better  than  eight  in  twenty.  Some  language  of  the  adepts,  Fenas  muft  make  an  aflig- 
•vam^o,  above  30  lb.  of  native  copper  was  found  nation  with  Mars^  or  this  folution  will  have  no 
ndrirmg  a  lerel  through  a  turbery  ;  fome  was  in  effe<5t.  In  plain  Englifh,  a  quan:ity  of  iron  rouft 
t^m  of  mofs,  fome  in  very  thin  leaves.  It  is  be  immerfed  in  the  water.  The  kind  of  iron  is  of 
S'^'arried  out  of  the  bed  in  vaft  mafles ;  is  broken  no  moment ;  old  pots,  hoops,  anchors,  or  any 
rno  {null  piece! ;  and  the  moft  pure  part  is  fold  refufe  will  fuffice ;  but  of  late,  for  the  convcni- 
^*i  A  the  rate  of  about  %  /.  to  6  /.  per  ton,  or    ence  of  management,  the  adventurers  procure 

flt  to  the  fmehing-houfes  of  the  refpe<ftive  com-    new  plates,  four  feet  lonj;,  one  and  a  half  broad, 

TP'Jt^  to  be  melted  into  metal.    Mr  Hughes  has    and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.    Thefe  they 

peat  furnaces  of  his  own  at  Ravenhead,  near  Li-    immerfe  into  the  pits.    The  particles  of  copper 

^'ipool,  and  at  Swanfey,  Iq  South  Wales.     An    inftantly  are  precipiUted  by  the  iron,  and  the  irqn 

^ouU,Pa^tL  S  u 
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h  gradual]/  diflblved  into  a  yellow  ochcr.    Great  ore  in  veij  diftant  times.    In  the  bottom  of  tlie 

part  of  it  flows  uH^  by  the  water,  and  finks  to  the  pool  was  found  an  ancient  fmelting  hearth  of  grit- 

bottom.     The  plates,  or  the  old  iron  (as  it  hap-  ftonc,  and  feveral  bits  of  fmelted  lead,  of  about 

pens},  are  frequently  taken  out,  and  the  copper  four  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  half  an 

fcraped  off;  and  ^his  is  repeated  till  the  whole  of  inch  thick.    Thefe  works  have  added  greatly  to 

the  iron  is  confumcd.    The  copper  thus  procured  the  population  of  the  ifland ;  for  about  1500  pfr- 

dilTers  little  from  native  copper,  and  is  prized  ac-  fons  are  employed ;  who,  with  their  families,  are 

cordingly,  and  fold  for  prices  of  L  2^.  to  L  45.  a  fuppofed   to   make   near   8coo  perfont,  getting 

ton.  .  This  difcovery  is  far  firom  new :  it  has  been  their  bread  from  thcfe  mines.     The  little  viilige 

pradtifed  long  in  the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland  ;  of  Almwich,  the  port  of  the  place,  is  increallnj 

and  above  a  century  in  thofe  of  Hem-grundt  in  faft,  and  the  market  grows  confiderable.    At  th^ 

Hungary,  where  it  is  called  z'wefit  copper.    The  feafon  of  the  greateil^work,  Mr  Hughe's  men  a- 

waters  of  the  Hungarian  mines  are  much  more  lone  receive  for  many^weeks  L  aoo.  in  one  wecV, 

ftrongly  impregnated  with  copper  than  thofe  of  and  L  150^  in  another,  merely   for  fubfiftence. 

Parys;mountain.    The  firft  effedts  its  operation  in  The  port  is  no  more  than  a  great  chafm  between 

about  12  or  30  days,  the  lait  requires  2  months,  two  rocks,  running  far  into  land,  and  dry  at  Ion 

Horfe  iboesy  iron  made  in  fliape  of  hearts,  and  water ;  into  which  Hoops  run,  and  lie  fccnre  tc 

other  forms,  are  put  into  the  foreign  waters:  and  receive  their  lading.'* — Near  Kmelyn   Bay  is  a 

when  perfedtly  tranfn.uted,  are  given  as  prefepts  quarry  of  marble,  common  to  this  place,  fom< 

to  curious  ftrangers     The  ore  is  not  got  in  the  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  Corfica,  and  known  in  iU 

common  manner  of  mining,  but  is  cut  out  of  the  Ihops  by  the  name  of  rerJi  di  Qorfica.  Itt  colour! 

bed  in  the  (ame  manner  as  (lone  is  out  of  a  quarry,  an?  ^een,  black,  white,  and  dull  purple,  urcgu 

A  hollow  is  noV  formed  in  the  folid  ore  open  to  larly  difpofed.    In  diffin^nt  blocks  one  or  othet 

-the  day,  and  extends  about  100  yards  in  length,  of  the  colours  are  frequently  wanting  %  but  amoi^ 

'^bout  40  yards  in  breadth,  and  24  yards  in  depth,  the  green  parts  are  often  found  narrow  veins  of  1 

'The  ends  are  at  prefent   undermined,  but  fup-  mod  elegant  and  fiiky  white  afbeftos.     It  is  | 

ported  by  vaft  pillars  and  magnificent  arches,  all  compound  fpecies  of  marble :  part  is  calcarron 

mcbdlic ;  and  thefe  caverns  meander  far  under  and  may  aded   on  by  aquafortis.      The  ^t\ 

ground*    Thefe  will  foon  dilappear,  and  thou-  parts  partake  of  the  nature  of  jafper.    It  is  apt  t| 

fandsof  tons  of  ore  be  gotten  from  both  the  co-  be  interfered  by  fmall  cracks,    or  by  afbeftin 

lumna  and  roofs.    The  fides  of  this  vaft  hollow  veins,  therefore  incapable  of  taking  a  high  politt 

are  moftly  perpendicular,  and  acccfs  to  the  hot-  This  quarry  lies  on  the  lands  of  Monachty,  \ 

•  torn  is  only  to  be  had  by  fmall  fteps  cut  in  the  the  pirifh   of  Llan-fair  Ynghomwy;   and  it  i 

ore;  and  the  curious  vifitor  mull  truit  to  them  found  again  in  the  ille  of  Skerries,  off  this  pariil 

and  a  rope,  till  he  reaches  fome  ladders,  which  Neither  the  quarry  nor  the  aibeilos  are  at  prefei 

will  condud  him  the  reft  of  the  defcent.    On  the  in  ufe.    In  Rbofcolon  parifb.  a  green  amianthU 

edges  of  the  chafms  are  wooden  platforms,  which  or  brittle  albeftos,  is  met  with  in  great  plenty  i 

pw)je<ft  far;  on  them  are  windlaflfes,  by  which  a  green  marble  fimilar  to  the  above ;  but  by  re 

the  workmen  are  lowered  to  tranfa<5t  their  bufi-  fon  of  the  inflexible  quality  of  its  fibres  notappi 

ncfs  on  the  fjace  of  the  precipice.    7  here  fufpend-  cable  to  the  fime  ufe.     Beyond  Caf\le»mawr,  ( 

ed,  they  work  in  mid  air,  pick  a  fmall  fpace  for  the  fhore,  are  vafi  blocks  of  biack-nfarUe,  fiil^ 

a  footing,  cut  out  the  ore  in  vait  mai:es,  and  with-iliells,  corralloids  and  fungitx. 

.tumble  it  to  the  bottom  with  great  noifr.     In        (8.^  Anglesey,  population,  &c.  or.    Tl 

fuch  fituations  they  form  ^•avcms,  and  tlit-re  ap-  ifland  is  divided  into  74  pariihes,  of  which  m 

pear  fjiely  lodged  till  the  rope  is  lowered  to  ctni-  of  the  churches  are  lituated  near  the  (hores. 

vey  them  up  ajrain.     Much  t>f  the  ore  is  blafled  an  account  given  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  15 

with  gun-powder,  eight  tons  of  which  are  faid  to  they  were  ioic  houlholds,  or  families,  in  Ang 

be  annually  ufed  lor  the  purpofe.  fey ;  allowing  five  to  a  family,  the  whole  Buml 

(7.)   Angles£v,   lead    mines  and   othfr  of  inhabit;:nts  in  that   period   was    10,050.     I 

MiNC«ALs  IN.    "  Nature  hath  been  profufe  in  1776,  the  number  of  houfes  in  Anglcfey  was 

bellowing  her  mineral  favours  on  this  fpot:  for  bout  3,956  :  allowing  fiw  perfons  to  a  Camily,  t 

above  the  copper  ore,  and  not  more  than  three  whole  number  of  inhabitants  i^ras  at  that  til 

quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the  common  foil,  i^  a  '  19,780;  which  wants  only  .^40  of  doubting  \ 

bed  joi  yelh)wilh  greaO;  clay,. from  one  to  four  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  intervening  fpJii 

yaids  thick,   containing  lead  of e,  and  yielding  The  chief  town  is  Beaumaris. 

from  600  to  1000  pound;!  weight p<  lead  from  one  ,      (9.)  Anglesey,  woods,  ficc.    m.     Near  t 

ton;  and  one  ton  of  the  metal  yields  not  ler^tbAn  feiry  of  Moel  y  Don  appear  the  fine  woods 

-57  ounces  of  filvcr.     Mixed  wifh  the  e^rlh,  are  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  (kirting  the  Menaffor  a  c< 

•  frequently  certain  parts  of  the  colour  of  cii.nabar  fidt  r  ible  v  ay.     The  wooded  part  of  the  ifland 

Whether  thefe  are  fymptomatic  of  the  fnphuri-  on  this  lide,     it  commences  at  Llanidan,  and 

o«8  arleoical  filver  ores  or  or  quickliUtr,  )  ui"l  c4ls  the  ancient  Pritilh  name  of  Anglefey,  Jl 

not  pretend  to  decide.    S^^metbing  interiereswith  Dviuy  /,   or  the  Dark  IJland^    on  account  of  1 

thefuccefbfui  fmeltuig  of  tJ.is  eartii  in  the  grate;  Uvvp  (hape  of  its  groves;  but  at  prefent,  exc^ 

ittforaueh  that  it  has  nut  yet  l)een  if  that  proht  i:i  tliis  part,  the  ifland  isentircly  divc^cd  of  trw 

to  the  adventurerii  whieh  might  re;;iV.;uuy  he  ex-  and  the  ciiinate  fo  averle  to  their  giowtb,  that 

]>tc^ed  from  the  crucible  allays  oi  it,  and  tliy  malt  parts  it  is  with  great  difficulty  the  gci 

ijave  at  tliis  time  about  8coo  tons  en  br.nk  Li.dil-  cna  r^ifc  a  plantation  round  their  houfes*      P 

pafed  of.    'Ihis  place  ba^  been  woiked  iot  ivad  ZsVvydd,  the  feat,  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  I 
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cUf  upon  the  water,  protedcd  on  three  fides  by  baited  hook  is  to  be  thrown  in  higher  up  and  car- 

veocraWe  oaki  and  alhes.     The  view    up   and  ried  down  by  the  itream.     If  tins  method  do  not 

d  iwn  thij  magnificent  river-like  ftrait  is  extreme-  bring  the  fifh  about  the  place  in  a  little  time, 

V  due.   The  Ihores  are  rocky  5  thofe  on  the  op-  there  is  reafon  to  jufpe^ft  that  feme  pike  lies  lurk- 

puiit<  C\de  covered  with  woods ;  and  beyond  a  ing  thereabout,  and  deters  them :  in  this  cafe,  it 

tnt  range  of  Snowdonian  alps.    Here   ftood  a  is  proper  to  throw  out  a  baited  hook,  and  he  will 

kuie  built  by  Gwenllian,  a  defcendant  of  Ca-  generally  be  taken ;  after  this  the  attempt  will- 

iroii  Hardd.    The  manfion  has  been  improved,  Xucceed.     When  the  angler  takes  his  ftand,  he  is 

■^  zltered  to  a  cafteliated  form  by  the  prefcnt  to  fiielter  himfelf,  under  fome  trees  or  bufti,  or 

^•i.-\T.   in  thefe  woods  are  fome  very  remark-  ftand  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the  water,  that  he 

f  dniidical  remains.    Behind  the  houfe  are  to  can  only  difcem  his  float;  as  fifh  are  timorous 

h-iVn  two  vaft  cromlechs.    The  upper  flone  of  and  eatily  fri^litcd  away.    The  angling  rod  muft 

r  ii  M  feet  7  inches  long,  la  broad,  and  four  be  kept  in  a  moderate  ftate,  neither  too  dry  nor 

xii  fupporttxi  by  five  tall  flones.^    The  other  too  moift :  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  will  be  brittie ;  in 

*  iul  barely  feparated  from  the  firft:  is  almoft  a  the  other  rotten.  When  pafles  are  ufed,  it  is 
K'urp,  of  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  fupported  by  proper  to  mix  a  little  tow  with  them,  and  rub 
*-m:  ftoocs.  'i  he  number  of  fupporters  to  crom-  them  over  with  honey ;  finally,  a  fmall  anointing 
fa. U  are  merely  accidental,  -nd  depend  on  the  with  butter  is  of  great  ufe  to  kcepthem  from  walh- 
i.'fariorm«f  the  incuml>ent  (lone.  Thefe  are  ing  ofl  the  hook.  The  eyes  of  any  fifh  that  is 
It"  moft  magnificent  we  have,  and  the  highefl  taken  are  an  excellent  bait  tor  almoA  any  other 
l.-''T.  the  ground;  for  a  middle-fizetl  horfc  may  kind  of  filh.  The  beft  way  of  angling  with  the 
uvy  pafs  under  the  largefl.  In  the  lands  of*  fly  is  down  the  river  and  not  up;  neither  need 
Iv'^y,  indeed,  thei.  is  a  mofl  ftup^ndous  one  the  angkr  ever  make  above  half  a  dozen  of  trials 

*  -  rhomboidal  form.  The  grcvicft  diagonal  is  in  one  place,  either  with  fly  or  ground  bait,  when 
fjliwt,  the  ItfTtT  15,  and  the  thicknefs  ,%  feet  he  angles  for  trout :  by  that  time  the  fifh  will  ci- 
\k:hes;  but  its  height  from  the  ground  is  only  ther  offer  to  take,  or  refufe  the  bait  and  not  ftir 
ffcii;  it  was  fupported  by  feveral  ftones.  The  at  all.  In  a  pond,  the  beft  place  for  the  angler  to 
lifiih,  who  afcribc  every  thing  ftupendous  to  take  his  ftand  is  ufually  that  where  the  cattle  go 
fff  famous  Britifh  king,  call  it  Arthur* s  Quoit,  up  into  water :  in  rivers,  if  breams  are  fifhed  for, 
I  tie  woods  at  this  place  are  fome  druidical  cir-  it  fhould  be  in  the  deepefl  and  moft  quiet  places; 
n  nearly  continguous  to  each  other.  if  eels,  under  the  banks  of  rivers,  that  hang  over; 
AXOMERFNG,  E.  and^W.  two  fmall  villages  perch  are  to  be  expedcd  in  clean  places,  where 
\tji  county  of  Suffex,  on  the  Englifh  Channel,  the  flream  is  fwifit ;  the  chub  in  deep  fhaded  holes: 
^  Arandel.  They  have  a  weekly  market  on  roach  are  mofl  found  where  the  perch  are,  and 
pjfviay,  and  a  fair  July  30.  trout  only  in  fwift  and  clear  flreams.  Places  where 
^NGLI.  See  Angles,  N"*  i.  there  arc  many  weeds,  or  old  flumps  of  trees, 
liXGLIA.  See  England.  harbour  fi(h  in  great  numbers^  and  t!iey  ufually 
fiNGLICANJE  GUTTit.  See  Gvttj^,  bite  freely  there;  but  there  is  danger  of  entang- 
^'GUCANUS  SUDOR,  the  fweating  ficknefs.  ling  the  line,  or  faflening  the  hook  to  the  weeds. 
^ANGLICISM.  II.  /.  [from  Angbuf  Lat.]  A  In  cife  of  this  accident,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to 
!•  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the  Englifli  language ;  a  ring  of  lead,  of  about  fix  inches  round,  fattened 
jfcifliih  idiom^ —  to  a  foiall  pack-thread :  this  ring  is  to  be  thruft  over 
!  Ihey  corrupt  their  ftile  with  untutored  Ang'  the  rod,  and  let  fall  into  the  v.atcr,  at  the  place 
\  ^  Itcifm,  Milton,  where  the  hook.is  entangled  ;  and  tiien,  by  pulling 
4KGLICUS,  Gilbertus,  an  eminent  Englifli  the  pack-thread  gently,  the  hook  will  be  foon  di£ 
pcaii,  who  flourifhed  about  the  end  of  the  engaged,  or  at  the  worfl  it  can  only  be  broke  off 
pertury.  He  wrote  a  Compendium  of  Phyfic.  near  the  end  of  the  line;  whereas,  when  this  is 
!*-NGLlN,  a  river  of  France,  in  tiic  depart-  not  employed,  the  rod  itfelf  is  fometimcs  broken, 
**  jt  Vienne.  or  the  line  ne^rer  its  upper  end.    Deep  waters  are 

*  ^filJNG,  among  fportfmen,  the  art  of  fifli-  bcfl  for  anf;ling  in,  for  the  fifh  do  not  love  to  be 
»:harod,  to  which  are  fitted  a  line,  hock,  and  diflurbcd  by  wind  and  weather.    The  openings 

^-c  tiiiHiNG  ROD,  FiSHiNG-HOOK,  Fi^H-  of  fluiccs  atul  mlil-dams  always  bring  fifh  up  the 
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m  grains    •  ho  ^\^fd  worms,  and  the  like,   is  tober;  for,  in  very  cold  flormy  weathtr,  the  fifli 

H  known:  but  the  cnief  difficulty  is  in  running  will  not  bite  :  the  beft  times  of  the  day  are  from 

tr>  jnd  brooks.     Tlie  method,  in  this  cafe,  is  three  till  nine  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  in 

pf-?are  a  tin  box  capable  of  holding  fome  hun-  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet.     In  an  eaftcrly  wind, 

^  <'f  worms,   borea  on  all  fides,  and  full  of  there  is  never  much  fport  for   the   angler;   the 

I    ^*f  fuch  a  fize  as  they  may  be  juft  able  to  foutherly  winds  are  the  beft  for  his  purpofe,  and 

»1  out  at ;  there  muft  be  a  plummet  faftened  a  warm  but  lowering  day  is  moft  of  all  to  be  chc- 

tiuv  boit  to  ficik  it,  and  a  line  to  draw  it  back  fen ;  a  gentle  wind,  after  a  fudden  fhower,  to  dif- 

[•>=fure;  in  this  cafe  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  turb  the  water,  makes  a  very  good  opportunity 

»iter  in  a  proper  place,  above  which  the  ang-  for  the  angler;  the  cooler  the  weather  in  the  hot- 

i^y  ftaod  u:;der  co  /er.    The  worms  will  flow-  teft  months,  the  better,  but  in  winter,  on  the  con- 

wd  gradually  craw,  out  of  this  box,  and  the  trary,  the  v;armer  the  day  the  better.    A  cloudy 

^i^  be  gatberod  about  to  feed  on  them  ^  the  day,  after  a  bright  moon-light  nighty  is  always  a 

S  a  g<^od 
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good  d^  for  fport ;  for  the  <ifh  do  not  cxi-e  for  the  North  by  the  rivet  Danda*  which  fepant?»  H 
going  afrer  prey  in  the  bright  moon-ftiine,  and  from  Congo ;  and  on  t  le  South  by  the  Coanza, 
are  therefore  hungry  the  next  morning.  Thofe  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Bengiiela,  Thii 
who  are  fond  of  angh'ng  migh^  fave  themfelves  laft,  however,  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
fome  fruitlefs  trouble,  by  obferving  when  fmall  •  Angola,  having  been  conquered  by  iti  monarchs, 
fiih  in  a  jar  take  or  refufe  food.  See  Fish.  The  though  it  ftill  rctaiifs  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  and 
feveral  methods  of  angling  for  falmon,  trout^  carp,  is  included  in  the  dinienfions  we  have  juft  now 
tench,  pearch,  pike,  dace,  dudgeons,  roach,  fioun-  given.  The  air  here  is  very  hot  and  unwholc- 
ider,  ^c,  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Fishing,  lome,  and  the  country  mountainous;  there  be- 
ANGLO-CALViNisTS,  a  name  given  to  the  ing  but  few  plains  to  be  met  with  in  it,  except 
jmembers  of  the  church  of  England,  becaufe  their  on  the  fea  coall,  and  between  the  huge  ridges  of 
doctrinal  articles  are  built  on  the  fyftem  of  CaU     mountains. 

vin;  though  fome  modem  writers  alledge,  that        (4.)ANqoLA,  earliest  accounts  of.  That 

the  dodrinal  fyftem  of  the  Eriglilh  church  is  Ar-    part  of  the  king;dom  which  we  have  diftinguilhcd 

roinian.    The*  Anglo-Calvinifts  make  one  of  the     by  the  name  of  Angohi  Proper ^  was  fubjed  to  tlkC 

four  branches  or  diviiions  of  Calvinifts;  and  ftand    kings  of  Congo  in  the  year  14849  when  the  Por- 

diilinguiihed  from  the  pure  Calyinifts,  the  Pifcato-    tuguefe  firft  dilcpvcred  the  country :  but  how 

jrians,  and  the  Ajminians.  long  it  had  been  fo  before  that  time,  is  not  known 5 

Anglo-saxon,  an  appellation  jiyen  to  the  hn-    the  inhabitants  being  utterly  ignorant  of  chronolo^ 

guage  fpoken  by  Englifh  Saxons ;  m  contradiftinc-    gy,  and  having  no  other  way  of  diftinguiihing  paft 

tion  from  true  Saxon,  as  well  as  modern  EnglJfli.    events  but  by  faying  they  happened  in  fuch  i 

ANGLUS,   Thom;*8,   an  Englifh   priert,  well    king-s  reign.    Neither,  though  Angola  became  a 

known  for  jthe  fingularity  of  his  opinions,  and  fe-    di(tin<ft  kingdom  fmcc  its  difcoycry  by  the  PortUi 

yeral  little  trads  which  he  wrote  in  the  17th  ccn-    guefe,  is  it  kiiown  with  more  certainty  at  what 

tiiry.    He  went  by  feveral  names.    Mr  Bailet  fays    time  that  revolution  happened ;  or  whether  lh« 

bis  true  name  was  fVhitf ;  but  that  he  ufed  to    Portuguefe  were  not  concerned  in   affifting  the 

difguife  it  under  that  qf  Candidus^  ^ilt4Jf  Bianchh    viceroy  of  the  king  of  Congo,  who  governed  th< 

and  Ricb<worib.'    He  was  nioft  known  in  France    province  of  Angpla,  to  fet  up  for  himfelf.  Allap 

J>y  the  name  of  Thomas  Anglus.    De^  Cartes  ge-    counts  agree,  that  this  kingdom  was  founded  b] 

nerally  called  hin>  Mr  Vitus.   He  paflTed  fome  time    orje  Ngoitu  or  jlngolat  from  whom  it  took  itj 

in  mod  counties  of  Europe ;  but  his  longeft  ftay    name.    According  to  the  tradition  of  the  coun 

was  at  Homeland  Paris.    When  he  was  in  Eng-    try,  this  Ngola  was  a  fmith,  and  the  inventor  o 

land,  he  lived  a  confiderable  time  in  the  family  of    that  tracje,  in  which  he  had  been  inftrufted  b| 

Sir  Kenelrii  Digby  -,  for  whofe  opinions  he  had  a    the  demons  pf  the  country.    In  confequence  c 

great  eHeem,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  preface  to  his    this,  he  became  exceeding  jich,  not  in  gold,  fiitei 

i^tin  work  concerning  the  Inftitutions  of  the    or  flielUmQpey,  which  were  not  at  that  time  i| 

peripatetic  Philofophy;  for  which  he  was  a  great     ufe;  but  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fruits,  which  wti 

advocate.     He  attempted  even  to  make  the  prin-    then  exchanged  in  traflic.   The  country  being  no 

ciples  of  Ariftotle  fubfervient  to  explain  the  moft     long  after  vilited  by  a  grievous  famine,  Ngola  p 

impenetrable  myfteries  of  religion ;  fuch  as,  pre-    ncroufly  relieved  his  djftrefled  countrymen,  an 

deftination,  rree-will,  grace,  &c.    Mr  Baillet  lays,     laved  the  lives  of  fome  thoufanda.     In  gratitud 

**  What  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjeft  refemble*  tlie     of  this  generofity,   he  was   uuanimouDy  choft 

ancient  oracles  for  obfcuHty."    In  fuch  abllrufe    king;  andbence  the  fmith's  tradp  is  reckoned  ; 

points,  he  was  much  embairafled  5  and.  by  giving    mong  the  royal  arts  of  Angola. 

too  great  ^ope  to  his  own  thoughts,  be  pTcalcd         (3.)  Akcola,  uistory  of.    According  to< 

neither  the  Molinifts  nor  Janftrnilts.    He  is  allow-    thcr  accounts,  which  can  be  more  depended  u( 

ed,  howevei*,  to  haye  been  a  man  of  an  extenfive    qn,   Ngola  vyas  the   king  pf  Congo's  vicero^i 

and  penetrating  genius.    On  the   loth  of  June    who,  having  become  powerful  by  the  reduditi 

1658,  the  congiegation  of  the  Index  Expurgato-    of  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  Rates,  was  induct 

fius  HI  Konie  condemned  fome  of  his  treatifes.     to  fet  up  for  himfelf.    Dreading,  neverthelefa,  U 

The  doctors  of  Do\iay  cenfured  alfo  22  propoli-    power  of  his  old  mafter,  he  chofe  to  fend  him  iJ 

tionn  extracted  from  his  Sacred  Inftitutions.    He     ufiial  tiibute  and  pj-efents  annu.ally,  till  be  n? 

publiihed  his   SuppUcatio  pojiulat'fv'a  jujlitia^  in     knned  himlclf  timiiy  fcated  on  the  throne,  a^ 

oppofition  to  theiY  cenfiire;  wherein  he  com-     had  fctured  it  to  his  defi^endents.     His  mcafur 

plains,  that  they  had  giyen  him  a  vague  undcti  r-    were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  wars  which  l) 

mined  cenlure,  without  taxing  any  particular  pro.    king  of  t  \>iigo  was  then  engaged  in  with  the  C 

pofition.     He  died  fome  time  after  the  reftoratiun    p:,m?,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  ncighbourtioo 

of  Charles  H.  'i  hofe  made  Inch  a  powerful  inroad  into  his  d 

♦  ANGOBER.  «./.  A  kind  of  pear.  minions,  that  he  was  glad  to  alk  aftiftancc  fro 

ANGOL,  a  pleafant  and  well  watered  city  of    K^ola;  not  4s  a  fubject,  but  as  a  friend  and  al) 

S.  America,  in  the  province  of  Chili,  12^  niiies    This  was  rer.dily  granted ;  and  the  two  monand 

N.  of  Baidivia.    Lon.  78.  20.  W.  Lat.  38.  10.  N.     continued  ever  after,  fending  prefcnts  and  aflSl 

'    (i.)  ANGOLA,  BouNDARiLs,  CLIMATE,  &C.    ance  to  each  other,   and  encotiraging  a  mutu 

OF.    Angola  is  a  kingdom  on  X\\\t  weftern  coaft  of    commerce  between  their  fubje^s.     Ngola  liv* 

Africa,  lying  according  to  the  moft  probable  ac-    to  a  great  are,  highly  refpedted  by  hi«  fubj«9 

counts,  between  Lat.  5.  o.  and  between  16.  21.  S;    and  in  alHance  with  the  king  of  Congo  and  tl 

brming  a  coaft  of  upwards  of  480  miles,  Lon.    Portuguefe,  whofe  numerous  fettlementi  on  tl 

r^  and  i^'^  E.    Angola  Proper  is  bounded  oh    coaft,  had  made  them  become  very  powcrfttl." 

>i    -'        .  .       -       '  '  .  Accordli 
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Acoordin;  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  he  had    into  the  hole  in  which  her  fon's  body  had  been 
ouof  wh'cs  and  concubines.     By  uis  chief  £avou-    caft.    Upon  this,  Tumba  was  crowned  queen  of 
rite  be  had  three  daughters,   Zunda   Kiangola,    Angola,  and  invited  her  huiband  to  participate 
Tunba  Riangob,  and  another,   whofe  name  is    with  her  in  tke  management  of  public  alfairs.— 
unkwwn.     Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,    Ihis  oner  he  was  too  wife  to  accept ;  and  Tum- 
tir  kind's  chic t  care  was,  to  fecure  the  crown  to    ba,  upon  his  refufal,  lefigned  the  crown  into  the 
the  tided  ol  tJiefe.     By  the  queen's  advice,  he    hands  oi  her  funriving  fon,  Angola  Chilivagni. — 
tot  for  his  lieutenant  general,  a  favourite  ilave.    He  proved  a  great  and  wife  prince,  extending  his 
fiwm  he  had  created  viceroy,  to  acquaint  him    dummions  by  conquell,  and  gaining  the  love  of 
fch  his  reibiution     The  arttul  minifttT  applaud-    his  lunjccts,  by  the  moderation  and  equity  of  his 
oi  hit  defign,  though  his  intention  was  to  defraud    governmv-nt.     He  uas  fucceeded  by  one  of  his 
t^tprincets,  and  fcize  the  throne  for  him»fcU.  -      younger   fois,    named  Dambi  Angola;    who  no 
He  jccordiogly  took  the  opportunity,  one  day,    loontT  afccnded  the  throne,  tt  an  he  put  all  his 
irteo  that  princefs,  and  the  whole  court,  were    brethren  to  death,  left  they  Ihould  unite,  in  fa- 
riDplofed  in  fowine  thtrir  lands,  to  fpread  a  re-    vour  of  the  eldeft.     The  relt  of  his  reign  proved 
port,  that  the  enemies  of  Angola*liad  entered  the    conformable  to  fuch   a  beginning.      He   was  a 
lingdom,  and  were  deftroying  every  thing  with    monfter  of  cruelty,  avarice,  lewdnefs,  and  perfi- 
fire  and  fvrord.     In  this  confufion,  the  treacher-    dy.      Death,  however,  in  a  (hort  time,  happily 
0Q5  viceroy  conducted  the  three  princeties  to  the    delivered  his  fuhjeds  ham  this  tyrant ;  who,  not 
rujai  palace;  and  acquainting  XMgola  with  the    withfUnding  his  infamous  life,  was  buried  with 
pirtended  danger,  urged  him  to  betake  himfelf    the  greateft  magnificence  ;    and   a  mount   was 
10  a  ipeedy  flight.   The  frighted  monarch,  unable    ej  eded  over  his  grave,   confiding,  according  to 
to  ttir  with  age,  defired  his  minifter  to  take  the    the  cuftom  of  the  country,  of  a  prodigious  num- 
Doft  proper  means  for  his  lafcty ;  whereupon,    ber  of  human  vi<5tims,  which  were  facrihced  to 
hdag  a  ftout  young  fellow,  he  takes  his  maiefty  on    his  ghoft.   Dambi  Angola  was  fucceeded  by  Ngo- 
ti%  hack,  and   carries  him  into  a  neighbouring    la  Chilivagni,  a  warlike  and  cruel  prince.     He 
wood;  where  he  no  fooner  had  him  in  a  conve-    conquered   many  nations,  and   made   the  moft 
nient  place,  than  he  ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger. —    dreadtul  inroads  into  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  a- 
This  ttratagem  was  too  ihallow  to  remain  long    long  the  rivers  of  Danda,  Lucalla,  Zanda,  and 
cMoealed ;  the  murderer  was  quickly  difcovered,    Coanza ;  whofe  waters  were  often  tinged  with  the 
Ski  many  of  the  nobles  rofe  in  arms  agamft  him ;    blood  of  thoufands,  whom  he  maflacred  in  his 
but  finding  his  party  to«  ftrong  to  be  oppofed,    excurfions.      Notwithftanding    thefe  butcheries, 
i^  were  at  iaft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  fuftlr    Ngola  Chilivagni  fhowed  fuch  generofity  to  thofe 
lim  quietly  to  afcend  the  throne,  upon  his  pub-    who  readily  fubmitted  to  him,  that  he  was  fure 
iidy  declaring,  that  he  had  not  feized  it  but  with    to  conquer,  not  only  wherever  he  came,    but 
a  Tiew  of  (ecuxing  it  to  the  princefs  Zunda  Rian-    wherever  he  feemed  to  direft  his  forces.    At  Iaft, 
foia.    To  this  princefs  the  ufurper  palliated  his    as  if  weary  of  conqueft,  he  planted  a  tree  on  the 
coodod,  in  the  beft  manner  he  could ;  and  Oie    banks  of  the  Coanza,  about  eight  leagues  irom 
^3d  art  enough  to  difguife  her  refentment  fo  ef-    Loanda,  San  Paulo,  as  a  boundary  to  his  ravages. 
fc^aaily,  that   he  never  difcovered  the  imalleft    This  tree  the  Portuguefe  called  Ifanda,  or  lian- 
ftur^oo  for  jealoufy.    At  iaft,  his  fudden  death    daura ;  and  afterwards  eredted  a  fortrefs  near  it. 
pie  Zunda   an   opportunity  of  afcending   the    The  fame  folly  and  infolence,  which  took  place 
tarooe    peaceably  ;    when    flie    behaved    with    in  the  brealk  of  Alexander  the  great,  on  account 
fcch  moderation  and  juftice,  as  to  gain  the  afl'ec-    of  his  rapid  conquefts,  foon  puffed  up  the  mind  ©f 
twi  of  all  her  fubjeds.    Her  jealous  temper  pre*    this  petty  African  tyrant.    Becaufe  he  had  con- 
*«cd  her  from  marrying;   au4>  by  giving  too    quered  and  ravaged  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
sarfi  way  to  it,  (he  came  at  iaft  to  dread  as  ri-    countries,  and   brought   under  his  fubjedion  a 
u*,  the  two  Ibns  of  her  younger  fifter  1  umba,    few  cowardly  barbarians ;  he  firft  fancied  himfelf 
i^*lto  form  defigns  againft  their  life.    To  accom-    invincible,  and  then  that  he  was  a  god.     He  de- 
r.  lilj   her  purpofes,    (he    ordered   them    to    be    manded  the  fame  refpedt  and  adoration  that  was 
f'mght  to  court,  pretending  to  have  them  edu-    paid  to  their  otner  deities ;  and  with  this  demand 
^?ti^  under  her  own  eye.    This  was  declined  tor    his  fubjects  were  lervile  enough  to  comply.    Thi« 
t-aietime;  but  at  length,  the  queen  prevailed  fo    pretended  deity,  however,  was  forced  to  fubmit 
hr,  IS  to  have  the  eldeft  fent  to  her;  whom  (he    to  the  tate  ot  other  mortals,  and  died  without 
to  (boner  got  into  her  power,   than  ihe  caufcd    leaving  a  (uccellor  behind  him.    On  the  deceafe 
f-m  to  be   mallacred,   with  all  his  attendants;    of  Ngola  Chilivag  .i,  the  ftates  ele(fted  Ngingha- 
ooly  one  e(caping,  covered  with  wounds,  to  car-    Angolu-Chilombo-Kickaianda,   great   nephew  to 
fy  ibc  dreadf-.!  news  to  the   princefs,    and   her    queen  Tuinba's  huiband,  as  his  fuccelior.     He 
tufcand.  On  bearing  of  this  bloody  a«it,  the  afflict-    proved  fuch  a  rapacious  and  cruel  tyrant,  that  his 
ed  parents  immediately  (allied  forth,  at  the  head    lubj  tts  univerfally  wiihed  for  his  death  5  which, 
«  all  their  vafl'als.    They  were  waited  for,  by    luckily  for  them,  foon  happened.     He  was  inter- 
S^ittn  Zunda,  at  the  head  of  a  numeious  army  ;    red  with  the  ufuai  pomp  and  folemnities,  parti- 
^t,  no  fooner  did  her  foldicrs  perceive  the  pa-    cularly  that  of  having  a  whole  hecatomb  of  hu- 
Twu  of  the  deceaied  prince,  than  they  immedi-    man  vi<itims  iacrihced  upon  his  grave.     His  fon, 
any  abandoned  the  queen  to  their  refentment. —    Bandi   Angola,    who   fucceeded   him,   proved  a 
Jamba  immediately  rulhed  upon  her  liller,  and    greater  tyrant  than  his  father ;  fo  that  he  foon  be- 
Kibbcd  her  to  the  heart ;  after  which,  llie  com-    came  intolerable  to  his  fubje^s.    A  general  revolt 
maaded  her  entnila  to  be  tokca  out,  and  thrown   eiifucd,  in  which  his  fobjeds  called  in  tfie  canni- 
bal 
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ial  Giagfas  to  their  affiftance.    Thefc  immediate-    and  many  ii^orc  carried  into  flavery.    The  aAnf- 
ly  poured  in,  like  a  band  of  hungry  dogs,  haften-    ral  now  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  fire  and 
Jng  to  feed  upon  a  carcife;  and  having  defeated    fword,  and  making  himfelf  mailer  of  every  advan- 
and  devoured  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  befieged    tageous  fpot  of  ground.    The  king,  however,  had 
him  in  an  inaccellible  mountain,  where  they  re-    ftill  the  good  luck  toefcape  all  the  ftrat^pcms  that - 
folved  to  reduce  him  by  famine.    Bandi  Angola    were  bid  for  him  ;  and  once  more  gof  Cife  to  his 
applied  to  the  king  of  Congo  for  afliftance,    A»    inacceliible  fortreis.— All  this  time  Bindi  Angola 
it  was  the  intereft  of  that  prince,  to  hinder  the    had  tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  fubjeds 
ravenous  Giagas  from  entering  into  the  Angolic    were  become  no  Ids  weary  of  his  government  than 
dominions,  whence  they  coijld  eafily  pafs  into  his    when  they  formerly  revolted.    Being  now  exa^- 
own,  he  ordered  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  the    rated  beyond  mcafure  at  the  calamitous  war  of 
Portiiguefe,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  great  nura-    which  he  had  been  the  occafion,  they  formed  a 
ber  at  his  court,  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  the    defign  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life ;  and  in  order 
king  of  Angola.     The  command  of  the  army  was    to  draw  him  out  of  his  retreat,  where  he  wallow- 
given  to  one  of  the  moft  experienced  Portuguefe    ed  in  all  manner  of  deb.uiehery,  they  had  recourfe 
officers  ;   who,  depending  more  on  the  handful     to  the  foUowiui^   ftratagem :   A  deputation  was 
of  Europeans  he  had  under  his  command,  ttian     fent,  acquainting  him  with  the  revolt  of  one  Cu- 
on  th^»  Congonefe,  attacked  the  rebels,  though    culo  Cabazzo ;  who,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
greatly  fupcrior  in  number  ;.  and,  havini:  defeated     band,  committed  the  moft  cruel  ravages.    They 
them,  re'^ored  the  king  of  Angola  to  his  throne,     befou^lit   his   majcfty  either  to  levy  a  fuflicient 
This  eiTentiil  fervice  fo  endeared  the  Ponuguefe    number  of  troops,  and  march  in  perfon  agaioft 
to  Bandi  A'^^'^h,  that  he  took  the.n  into  his  fcr-    him,  or  10  allow  them  to  arm  themfelves  againft 
vice,  and  even  into  his  council.    Their  general  be-    him.    The  credulou  >  king  complied  with  the  lift 
came  a  great  favonriteof  the  kinor,  but  much  more    propofal ;  and  granted  them  It^ve  to  raife  what 
fo  of  his  daughter,  who  conceived  a  violent  pif-    forces  mi^'ht  be  thought  neceii'ary.    Four  days  af- 
Hon  for  him.    Unfortunately  for  them  both,  the    ter,  notice  was  fent  to  the  king,  that  his  fubjetts 
amour  was  carried  on  with  fo  little  precaution  on    bad  attackc*d  the  rebels,  and  had  been  repuKed 
ber  part,  that  the  king  quickly  difcovered  it ;  and    witn  lofs;  but  that,  if  his  majefty  would  but  con- 
immediately  formed  a  refolution  of  exterminating    defcend  to  animate  them  with  his  prcfence,  the 
the  Portuguefe  all  at  once.     Such  violent  mea-    fight  of  him  would  infpire  them  wifii  fuch  cou- 
fures,  however,  could  not  be  concerted   fo  pri-    rage,  that  they  would  afl'uredly  prove  vi<5torious. 
vate>y  but  the  princefa  got  intelligence  of  it ;  and     This  had  the  defired  effedt ;  and  the  king  fet  out 
having  apprifed  her  lover,  he  immediately  with-    a  few  days  after,  without  any  other  precantion 
drew  into  Congo,  taking  with  him  as  many  of    than  his  own  guards,  to  head  hift  army  which  was 
bis  countrymen  as  'ie  could.    The  king  of  Congo    encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Luculla.     He  no 
cxpreired  fuch  flrong  refentnv?nt  againft  Bandi    fooner  appeared  in  view,  than  all  the  chief  officers 
Angola  for  his  ingratitude,  that  ti.e  Portuguefe    came  out  to  meet'  him ;  and  having*  under  pre-, 
general  would  have  probably  prevailed  upon  him'    text  of  paying  their  refpeds,  gradually  feparated 
to  declare  war  againft  Angola,  had  he  not  been    him  from  his  guards,  they  fell  upon  him  and  difcj 
obliged  to  defend  his  own  dominions  againft  a    patched  him  at  once.    Bandi  Angola  was  fucceed- 
neighbouring  prince  who  then  made  an  invafion.    ed  by  his  fon  Ngola  Bandi,  whofe  mother  had 
This  afforded  that  general  a  fair  pretence  of  a(k-    been  a  flave ;  and  whofe  title  to  the  crown  was 
ing  leave  to  return  home;  promifing  to  come  with    confequently  difputable,  according  to  the  laws  of 
fuch  reinforcements,  as  would  enable  the  king  of    the  country.    Of  this  the  new  king  being  well  ap- 
Congo  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  affront  put  upon    pnfed,  thought  proper  to  begin  his  reign  by  mtir- ! 
him  by  the  Angolic  monarch.    His  real  intention,    derin^  every  perfon  who  oppofed   bis   eledioo. 
however,  was,  to  give  the  king  of  Portugal  an  op-    He  began  with  the  Tendula^  or  commander  of  the 
portunity  of  fcizing  upon  the  kingdom  oi  Ango-    king's  rear-guard ;  who,  by  his  office,  is  the  chief 
la. — On  his  return  to  Liibon,  the  Portuguefe  gr-    of  the  cic<5tor8,  and  the  perfon  who  governs  the 
neral  having  laid  his  plan  before  the  kin^:,  it  was    ki>igdom during  the  interregnum.     Him  he  order- 
fo  well  relilhed,  that  an  armamf^nt  was  ordered  to    ed  to  be  put  to  death,  with  all  his  family.     Thefe 
be  fitted  out,  well  furniihed  with  every  neceflary    were  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  ta- 
for  building  fnrtreffes,  &c.  and  a  fufticient  num-    ther's  court ;   aU  his  concubines,  together  with 
l)er  of  tnen.    The  wind  proving  favourable  all  the    their  parents  and  near  relations,  whom  he  caufcd 
way  back,   the   Portuguefe  loon  arrived  fafe  ut    to  be  butchered;  toj<ether  with  his  half  brottter, 
I^oapdo  San  P;»u]o;  whence  the  ^;ener.il  ^''-iTpatch-    his  father's  fon  by  a  f.ivourite  concubine,  and  then 
rd  a  meflienger  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Oviiy  with    but  an  intant.    He  did  not  fpare  even  the  fon  of 
his  airival,  and  to  make  him  fen**  rich  prc'lents,    his  hfter  Zringhi  Bandi,  whom  (be  had  by  one  or 
Thefe  were  no  fooner  gone  than  the  admi;.:l  f;ril-    her  pcirumcars.    1  he  intereft  of  his  fitter  had  coo- 
ed up  the  Coanza;  and,  landing  without  oppolU    tributod  greatly  to  raife  this  tyrant  to  the  throne; 
tion  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  fot  about  ereciini?    and  his  iuKratitude,  with  the  murder  tjf  her  fon, 
a  fortrefs  in  a  convenient  fituation,  which  was    fo   cxafperatcd    lier,   that  the  fworc   to  be  re- 
complcted  in  a  few  days.— The  king  being  intorm-    venged  on  him  in  a  fimilar  manner.— The  Portu- 
ed  of  the  return  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  of  th^ir    gucfe  were  the  next  obje^s  of  his  refentment. 
fortifying  themfelves  on  advantageous  ground,  tra-    Thefe  he  fo  much  dreaded,  that  he  reiblved  not 
thered  together  a  nunierous  army :  but  his  forces,   to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  exterminated 
though  upwards  of  100,000  in  number,  were  de-   them,  or  driven  them  totally  out  of  his  domintoos* 
fcated  by  the  Portuguefe  \  vaft  numbers  killed.  His  raihnei^  boweveri  coft  him  dear,   Thou^Ads 
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of  the  Angolic  troops  were  overthrown  by  an  her  reception  and  fuccefs.    At  lier  returs*  flifc 

handful  of  Portuguefe;  and  the  king  himfelf  was  took  care  to  have  the  articles  ratified  by  her  bro- 

forccd  to  fly,  firll  into  the  ifland  Chiconda  in  the  ther ;  who  exprefled  his  approbation  of  them,  and 

rirerCoaoza,  and  then  into  the  defarts  of  Oacco.  the  higheft  obligations  to  her.     He  c\vv  went  fo 

H«re  his  conquerors  allowed  him  to  live  among  far  as  to  defire  the  viceroy  to  fend  him  fome  pro- 

tbe  wfld  beafts,  without  any  other  fuftenanct  than  per  perfons  to  inllru<^  him  in  the  Chriftian  relij  ion, 

what  the  defarts  afforded.    He  had  the  misfortune  which  he  faid  he  was  very  dehroiis  of  embracing. 

aifo  to  lofc  his  queen  and  two  fillers  Cambi  and  This  requefb  was  immediately  granted  ;  and  Don 

Fungi,  who  were  taken  prifoners  by  the  Portu-  Denis  de  Faria,  a  negro  prieft,  a  native  of  Ango- 

^ete,  but  honourably  treated. — The  king  being  la,  was  difpatched,  along  with  an  officer  of  dif- 

informed  of  this,  fent  an  embafly  to  treat  of  their  tindion,  to  (land  god-father  to  the  kiii^.    Thel'e 

rutCoKA  and  an  exchange  of  prifoners.     The  pro-  met  at  firft  with  a  gracious  reception :  but  wJun 

pofil  was  readily  agreed  td;  and  the  prineclfes  they  came  to  talk  of  baptifm,  iS^ola  altered  his 

were  fent  back,  laden  with  prefents.    The  king,  tone,  and  told  them  it  was  too  much  below  his 

howcrer,  refufed  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agree-  dignity  to  ixccxve  it  from  the  fon  of  one  of  his 

ment,  and  thereby  plunged  himfelf  into  ftill  great-  flaves,  and  fent  them  both  back.    This  was  cried 

G  difficulties.    A  new  Portuguefe  viceroy  being  up  by  the  courtiers  as  a  princely  ntl :  but  Zingha 

arrived  about  this  time,  Ngola  was  quite  at  a  lofs  repreft-nted  that  it  could  not  fail  to  exafperate  the 

how  to  excufe  the  non-performance  of  h^  part  of  viceroy ;  and  tried  all  poflible  means  to  difiuade 

ihf  treaty.    At  laft  he  had  recourfe  to  his  exafpe-  him  from  it,  but  in  vain.    He  fuffered,  however, 

nted  fiftcr  Zingha ;  and  having  excufed,  as  well  as  his  other  two  fifttrs,  Cambi,  and  Fungi,  to  be 

be  could,  the  murder  of  her  fon,  propofcd  to  fend  baptized ;  which  was  performed  in  16*5,  with  a 

bfT  00  a  fplendid  embafly  to  the  viceroy.    Having  fplendor  fuited  to  their  dignity.    As  no  experi- 

coofailed,  but  without  forgetting  her  refentment  ence  feems  to  have  been  a  fufiScient  antidote  a- 

ftie  fct  out,  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  king  of  An-  gainft  the  innate  folly  of  Ngola  Bandi,  he  foon 

jo!a,  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  was  received  after  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  war  on  the 

with  all  the  honour  due  to  her  rank,  and  lodged  Portuguefe,  and  invade  fome  of  their  territories. 

in  a  fplendid  palace. — At  the  firft  audience  Zing-  This  laft  adion  proved  his  ruin :  his  troops  were 

ha  had  of  Don  John,  the  Portuguefe  viceroy,  (he  ^11  cut  off,  and  himfelf  forced  to  fwim  for  his  life, 

wai  furpri(ed  to  find  a  ftately  elbow-chah-  prepa-  to  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Coanza,  about  a  mile  long, 

rai  for  him  to  fit  upon,  and  for  herfelf  only  and  two  bow-fliots  in  breadth ;  whither  the  Por- 

a  rich  tapeftry  fpread  on  the  floor,  with  a  vel-  tuguefe  purfuw!  and  furrounded  him,  fo  that  he 

Trt  cufliion  embroidered  with   gold,    and  pla-  had  no  other  chance,  but  either  to  fall  into  their 

ced  oftr  againft  the  chair  of    ftate.     Diffem-  hands,  or  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beafts  with 

Wing  her  difpleafure,  however,  ihe  beckoned  to  which   the   place   fwarmed.     From  both  thefc 

cne  <rf  the  !adies  of  her  retinue,  commanded  her  dangers  he  was  relieved  by  a  dofe  of  poifon,  gi- 

lo  lay  herfelf  down  on  her  elbows  and  knees  upon  ven  him,  as  was  fuppofed,  by  his  fifter  Zingha. 

tltc  carpet,  and  (at  herfelf  upon  her  back  during  Before  this  time,  however,  he  had  taken  care  to 

the  whole  time  of  the  audience.    She  behaved  fend  his  eldeft  fon  to  the  country  of  the  Giagas, 

with  fuch  addrefs  and  dignity,  as  to  gain  the  ad-  and  put  him  under  tlie  care  of  one  Of  their  chiefs 

fflinrtion  of  the  whole  council.    A  propofal  was  called  Gfaga  Caz^s  whom  he  befought  to  take 

made  of  entering  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  de-  care  of  him  and  prGte<ft  him  from  his  aunt  Zingha, 

f  nfife  with  the  king  of  Angola,  provided   he  ac-  as  he  rightly  imagined  ftie  would  not  fail  to  at- 

^wledged  himfelf  the  vaflal  of  the  king  of  Por-  tempt  his  life,  in  order  to  fecure  herfelf  on  the 

topal*  and  fubmitted  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.    To  throne.     Zingha  Bandi  was  crowned  queen   of 

^  Ziogha  replied,  that  fuch  conditions  were  in-  Angola,  without  opiK^fition,  in  1617- — She  waa 

^  fit  to  be  impoied  upon  thofe  who  had  been  a  very  artful  womnri,  endowed  with  great  pre- 

a*lQered  by  the  fword ;  but  not  upon  a  great  fence  of  mind,    firm   in   her  refoUitions,   of^  an 

'"sd  powerful  monarch,  who  only  fought  their  intrepid   counge,  a:^d  a  great  miftrefs  in  difli- 

^•ndlhip  and  alliance:  upon  which  the  treaty  mulation.      She  inhjritod   a   Inrge  fiiare  of  her 

»2«  concluded  on  both  fides,  without  any  other  brother's  jealous  and  cniel    t«»mpf»r,   to   which 

conditions  than  the  exchange  of  prifoners.     The  flie   would   not   hefitate  to    facrilice    her   near- 

"liience  being  over,   Don  John  took  notice  to  eft  relations,  if  they  gave  her  the  knft  umbrage. 

/fflgha,   as  he  conducted   her  out  of  the  hall,  In  fhort  Zingha  appears  to  haw  been  endued  with 

••lai  the  lady    who  had  ferved   her  as  a   feat,  all  thofe  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which,  if 

'ontinued  ftill  in  the  (ame  pofture;  upon  which  not  nrcr[fliry  to  conftitute,  are,  at  leaft  generally 

*^  replied.   That  it  did  not  become  the   am-  found  united  in  the  chrinrter  of  what  is  common- 

^iJadreft  of  a  great  monarch  to  make  ufe  of  the  ly  called  a  ^reat  monarch.    And,  therefore,  as^ 

'^rac  chair  twice,  fo  flie  looked  u|>on  her  as  a  in  her  virtues,  as  well  as  in  her  crimes,  flie  may 

^^^  cajl-^iff goods  y  net  worthy  of  further  notice!  vie  with  moft  of  th*  preat  princes  of  Europe  and 

-iio^a  was  To  taken  with  the  faftiions  of  the  Por-  Afia,  we  fhall  allot  to  her  a  fcparate  article  in  our 

'ifuefe,  and  fo  intent  upon  obfening  the  ordfr,  laft  Volume,  to  which  we  fliall  refer  the  reader 

jrefi,  arms,  &c.  of  their  troops,  that  fhe  ftaid  at  for  a  particular  account  of  her  life  and  reign,  under 

Lwnda  a  confiderable  time;  during   which  (he  her  name  Zivcka.    With  this  view,  we  (hall  only 

*^«  mftmdcd  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  con-  add  here  in  order  to  conne<5t  the  hiftory  of  Ango- 

Muted  to  be  baptized.    Don  John  and  his  fpoufe  la,   that,   after  murdering  her  nephew  with  her 

*«je  her  fponfors ;  who  difmifled  her  foon   ifter,  own   hand,   ilic  ft rcngthened  herfelf  by  alliances 

•ti  til  poffiblc  honours,  and  highly  fetisfiW  with  with  the  Giagtxs,  the  Congoefe,  and  the  Dutcl), 

in 
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)n  order  to  drive  the  Portuguefe  out  of  her  king-  with  a  dcfign  to  extirpate  both  him  and  his  rclt- 
dom ;  that,  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  the  Giagas,  gion.     He  gave  out,  that  the  late  queen  had  beeti 
ihc  renounced  Chriftianity  and  adopted  their  bar-  poifoned  by  fome  favourite  European  diftjes,  with 
b.'.rous  and  bloody  fyftem  of  idolatry :  that,  after  which  brother  Ignatio  ufed  to  regale  her  during 
waging  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Portu-  her  laft  illnefs ;  and  attributed  his  wife's  lampnefo 
gUL-fe  for  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  a 8  years^  with  and  blindnefs  to  fome  forceries  or  charms  ufed  by 
vnrious  fuccefs,  the  terror  of  her  arms,  notwith-  the  convent  againft  her.    He  had  even  perfuaded, 
(landing  repeated  defeats,  became  fo  great,  that  or  rather  forced,  his  queen  to  conlent  that  fome 
the  Portuguefe  were  ^\ad  to   propofe   terms   of  of  the  (inghillos  or-  priefts  fliould  be  brought  to 
peace  to  her:  that  daring  thtfe  negociations  Jlie  counter  charm  her  diftemper.    Father   \'^»hooy, 
Jhowed  herfelf  as  great  in  the  cabinet,  as  in  the  far  from   being    intimiditcd  at  the  nrcuf^itioos 
field,  and  aded  with  the  fpirit  of  an  independent  brought  againft  him,  repaired  immediate  ly  to  the 
princefs;  and  that,  altliough  (he  voluntarily  re-em-  palace,  where  he  boldly  Reprimanded  the  queen 
braced  Chriftianity  of  her  ov^ti  accord,  and  even  for  giving   ear  to  thefe  jugglers,  threate  ii  ^  at 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  conGderable  rifle  of  the  fame  time  to  leave  her  dominions,  and  car- 
offending  her  Giagan  troops  and  aHies  by  doing  it,  ry  olT  with  him  all  the  erodes,  and  other  utcn- 
yet  ftie  did  not  allow  the  priefts  to  interwarp  her  fils  of  religion,  from   which   alone  they  could 
temporal  with  her  fpiritual  concerns,  but  prefer-  have  any  bene6t.    The  queen  returned  a  very 
ved  her  independent  fpirit  in  her  civil  government,  fubniifljve  anfwer ;  and   promifed  to  deliver  up 
in  fpite  of  the  influence  of  father  Anthony  himfelf.  the  counter  charms  which  <he  at  that  time  had 
The  terms  of  peace  at  laft  agreed  upon  between  upon  iier,  before  funfct :  which  fhe  accordingly 
Zingha  and  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  were.     i.  did,  and  fen^  them  to  the  convent  by  the  hands 
**  That  the  river  Lucalla  ftiould  be  the  boundary  of  her  fecretary.     This  fo  exafperated  her  huf- 
between  the  dominions  of  the  Portugutfe  and  of  band,  and  all  the  Giagan  fc<5t,  thnt  they  refoWed 
Queen   Zingha.     a.    That    neither    fide  ihould  upon  the  deftrudion  of  all  the  priefts  and  Euro- 
thencefbrth  gi\-e  any  reception  to  the  fugitive  peans,  and  even  the  queen  herfelf     This,  how 
flaves  of  the  other,  but  fend  them  back  without  ever,  was  found  improper  to  be  attempted;  and 
any  delay,  together  with  the  prifoners  which  had  Mona  Zingha  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  his  dif- 
been  taken  during  the  laft  war,  5.  That  the  queen  appointment,  Jhat  be  retired  to  his  own  eftate-J 
ihould  remain  wholly  free  and  exempt  from  all  giving  out,  that  he  defigneii  to  meddle  no  mow 
tribute  and  homage  whatever,  provided  ftie agreed  with  ftate  affairs ;  but,  in  reality,  to  concert  mea^ 
to  the  otlicr  articles."     Thefe  terms  were  at  laJt  fures  for  engrolfing  the  fovereignty  to  himfelf, 
figned  by  the  queen  and  viceroy  in  the  month  of  and  to  deprive  hia  wife  of  her  life   and  crown. 
April  1657,  and  ratified  by  the  king  of  Portugal  To  accompli Ih  his  purpofe,  he  fent  a  meCengei 
in  the  month  of  November  that  fame  year.    After  to  her,  deliring  her  to  i-epair  to  his  houfe,  whew 
this,  Ihe  had  a  fliort  and  fuccefsful  war  with  the  he  had  fomething  of  importance  to  communicate] 
Giagan  chief,  who  difliked  her  alliance  with  the  but  ftie  declining  the  invitation  by  the  advice  ol 
Portuguefe,   and  whom  ftie  defeated  and  killed,  father  Anthony,  he  found  himfelf  difappointed 
During  the  la*t  5  years  of  her  reign  ttie  endeavour-  and  begged  leave  to  retire  to  a  province,  undei 
■ed  to  propagate  Chriftianity  among  her  fubje^fts,  his  own  government.     He  was  again  difappointed 
and  for  that  purpofe  fent  an  embafty  to  the  pope,  and  forbid  to  ftir  out  of  the  province  of  Metaroba 
to  which  ftie  received  a  very  favourable  anfwer.  The  queen  was,  however,  guilty  of  an  error  m^ 
She  died  in  166*,  aged  80,  and  was  fucceeded  by  long  after,  in  fending  Mona  Zingha  at  the  he« 
her  fiftcr  Barbara.    She  was  buried  with  extraor-  of  an  army  to  quell  a  revolt  on  the  frontiers.  Oi 
dinary  magnificence ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  her,  his  returning  victorious,  he  thought  himfelf  ftronl 
Barbara  w;i8  twice  inaugurated  with  the  greateft  enough  to  revive  the  ancient  Giagan  rites,  anj 
pomp,  and  the  moft  joyfiil  acclamations.    Bai-  therefore  ordered  100  flaves  to  be  facrificed  to  th 
bara  was  a  very  zealous  Chriftian,  but  wanted  her  manes  of  the  deceafed  queen.    Though  the  qued 
fifter's  abiiiiit*s,  and  hid  the  misfortune  of  being  was   immediately  apprifed  of  his  intention,  an 
in  the  decline  of  life,  lame,  and  almoft   blind,  difpatched    a    mefl'enger  exprefsiy   commandinj 
Be6des  this,  Ihe  had  been  married  to  a  proud  ill-  him  to  delift  ;   yet  Mona,  by  diitnbuting  fonn 
satured  huft>and,   named  Mona   Zingha;  who,  prefents,  particulariy  fome  European   wines,  i 
though  he  owed  her  all  his  fortune  and  advance-  mong  the  coiinfellors,  effe<5ted  his  purpofe  wit 
ment,  K'ing  himfelf  no  more  than  the  fon  of  a  impunity.    He  did  not  forget  to  fend  fomcof  thi 
ilave,  ufed  her  with   fuch  cruelty,  even  in  the  wine  to  father  Anthony:  but  to  prevent  fufpicioi 
Rte  queen's  life,  that  ftie  was  obliged  to  take  re-  prefented  him  only  with  a  fmall  ouantity,  to  b 
fuge  m  the  palace,  from  whence  he  had  the  info-  ufed,  as  he  faid,  at  the  mifs;  adaing,  that  if  i 
lence  immediately  to  fetch  her.    This  fo  exafpe-  proved  agreeable,  he  would  fupply  him  with 
rated  queen  Zingha,  that  ihe  had  well  nigh  01^  larger  quantity.    The  unfufpeding  prieft  dran 
dered  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces  before  her  face ;  but  about  two  glafles  of  it ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  < 
pardoned  him  at  the  requcft  of  father  Antnony,  an  hour  was  feized  with  violent  convulfioos  in  bi 
who  probably  knew  he  w^s  privy  to  fome  religi-  bowels,  and  other  fymptoms  of  being  poifone< 
ous  fecrets  which  he  might,  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  e-  By  proper  aififtaiice,  iiowevcr,  he  recovered;  bi 
mergency,  have  difclofed.     On  Barbara's  accef-  he  was  fo  difabled  by  this  dofe,  that  he  was  ohl 
fion  to  the  throne,  however,  he  not  only  redou-  ged  to  abandon  his  milfiun.    The  queen's  infi 
bled  his  cruelty  to  her,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  ma-  mities  in  the  mean  time  daily  increafing,  Mob 
n&gement  of  affairs  entirely  into  his  own  hands,  Zingha  was  delivered  from  ail  further  oppofitic 
but  invented  accufations  agahift  Anthony  himfelf,  on  heff  partf  by  her  death,  on  the  %4th  of  Marc 
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i£6$.   Upon  this,  Mona  Zingha  made  all  pofli-  (4.)  Angola,  inhabitants,   produce  AUii 

blehifteto  gK  himrdf  elected  kin^  ;  and  imme-  trade  of.    The  Angolans  are  univerfally  allo\v-» 

♦JIateljr  renounced  the  Chrittian  religion,  raiJing  a  ed  to  be  tall,  elegant,  and  handfome  in  their  per- 

ptrfccution  at  the  fame  time  againft  its  profefibrs.  fons,  but  the  dirpofition  of  their  minds  is  vario^iny 

H?  «ven  wrote  to  the   Portugucfe  viceroy,  ac-  reprefented  by  various  authors,    Thofe  whoivie\r 

quaintbg  him  with  his  havin.'?  renounced  Chrifti-  them  only  in  a  ftate  of  captivity,  rcprefent  them 

mitv.  which  be  had  only  embraced  out  of  com-  as  the  moft  obftin  ite,  lazy  and  untractable,  of  all 

piuiancc  to  his  queen,  and  w  ith  his  delign  to  re-  the  Haves  purchafed  on  the  coaft  of  Afric.i.     Bat 

rive  the  Giagan  rites.    To  fliow  that  he  meant  to  thofe,  who  have  viewed  them  in  a  free  ftate  oa 

be  15  good  as  his  word,  he  ordtTCil  all  the  chil-  their  \;iative  foil,  fpeak.  of  them  as  an  anuable, 

dren  under  fix  years  of  age,  that  could  be  found,  peaceable  and  hofpitable  people,  who,  from  the 

robe  Sacrificed  in  honour  of  their  infernal  deities,  fertility  of  their  foil,  and  limplicity  of  their  man- 

Jbalfo  recalled  the  finghilios,  and  heaped  many  ners,  live  very  much  at  their  cafe.    It  is  doubt- 

fivours  upon  them  ;  fo  that  tliey  became  entirely  lefs  owing  to  thefe  circumll.mc«is,  that  they  difrf 

ilcToted  to  his  purpofes.    He  litewife  caufed  ma-  play  fuch  a  difference  of  charaifler  in  tHefe  oppo^ 

Dvof  his  fubjeds  to  be  privntely  poifoned ;  and  lite   fUuap'ons;    and   that  thefe   injured   pet»pie^ 

t'«i  gave  out,  that  their  unaccountable  deaths  when  carried  into  captivity,  fliow  an  independent 

^••TC  owing  to  their  having  abandoned  t1ie  religion  cy  of  fpirit,  and  in^^aticnce  of  fatigue  and  con** 

of  then-  anccftors,   and  embraced   Chriftianity ;  trol,  much  fuperior  to  the  natives  of  the  Gold 

Mhich  be  ftiled  the  religion  of  a  parcel  of  famith-  Coaft ;  when%  the  foil  being  barren,  the  ir.habi^ 

d  ftrangers,  who  through  their  extreme  mifery,  tants  are  more  accuftomed  to  labour  and  hard* 

IiJ  bevn  forced  to  leave  their  native  country,  fhip'».     The  manners,  religion,  drefs,  .Sic.  of  t!i<* 

^ihidrkfora  livelihood  in  the  rich  eft  provinces  Angolans,  are  much  the  flt.ne  with  t  lofc  of  tie 

of  Africa,    By  fach  ftratagems  he  almoll  entirely  Congoefe.    See  Congo.    Tlie  foil  produces  Indi- 

vtirpated  ChriftiaiMty,  and  any  appearances  of  an  com,  beans,  oran^jes,  lemons,  grain  of  varioui 

'mHtation  which  had  been  introduced  among  his  kinds,  and  great  variety  of  fruits;    Although  the 

-uicds.    His  career,  however,  was  ftopped  by  Portuguefe  preferve  their  fnpcriority  in  An^^oa, 

Um  John  the  princefs  Barbara's  firft  huft>and«  yet  the  £ngli0i>  Dutch,  and  other  Euroi>e.in   na^ 

*'?n  whom  (lie  had  been  divorcetf  on  account  of  tions,  cairy  on  trade  with  the  n  {'Jves  for  varijuj 

1  \  having  another  wife.  •  He  foon  compelled  the  commodities,  but  chiefly  for  flavv '  ! 

'"i:q)er  to  fly  into  an  iftand  in  the  Coanza ;  but  (5.)   Angola,   provinces,   RivfeK,   <f>:c.  OF^ 

T')t  having  the  precaution  to  reduce  him  entirely,  When  in   its  greatcft  fpleiJor,  the  k'nj^dom  cf 

Mona  Zingha  found  means  to  retrieve  his  a  {fairs,  Angola  contained   17  provinv^cs,   vi/..   Cleillitria, 

-'J  at  hit  defeated  and  killed  Dm  John  himfelf,  Sumbi,  Benguela,  Rimba,  SilTi,  Hiyh  aiul  Low 

^>' which  h€  became  malUr  of  tlie  thr»;ne  without  Bembv-a,  Temba,  Oacco,  Cahozzo,  Lubol-?,  Lo- 

J"y  further  oppofition.     He  was  no  fooner  re-el-  anda,  lit^ngo,  D.inda,  Moliciie,  Higher  an,!  Lowjr 

t'i>fiihed,  than  he  began  to  piirfue  his  butcheries  llamba,  Oraij,  and£mbacca.    Tiieprovina  i^ion- 

^.th  more  fury  than  ever :  when,  on  a  fudden,  quered  by  the  Portuguefe  dun  :z  the  w^rs  . '>uve 

IM  Fr.jncifco,  the  fon  of  Don  John,  apjjoared  mentioned,  Danda,  Mofiche,  j  j:igo,  the   Higher 

-ithchead  of  an  army  in  oppofulon  to  tic  ufurp-  and  Lower  llamba,  Oraij,  Embacca,  i5>  ngu   a, 

K";  and  in  the  firft  engagement  Mona  Zintjha  be-  Sietta*  Cabezzo,  Lubolo,  and  Oacco.     The  prin* 

'^^  defeated    and   killed,  Don  Vranclfco  became  cipal  rivers  are  thofe  already  mention»Vi,  viz.  the? 

♦-•^;  matter  of  the  empire.     It  is  not  known  whe-  Danda  and  Coanza.    Th^  latter  ha»  two  large 

"icr  this  prince  kept  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  iflands  in  it,  (belides  fevei-al  fmall  oncs,^  c.iiicd 

♦iklt by  Queen  Zingha  wuth  the  Portuguefe  or  Massander  and  Motchiamia,  which,  vvilh  the 

tX— Thefe,  bowever,  have  preferved  their  con-  rivers,  will  be  defcribed  in  their  ordvr. 

•\yisy  and  for  fonrie  time  th(»y  allowed  the  natives  Angola  tea,  or  pigeon  pea.    See  Cvtisus^ 

tjchoofe  a  kir!g  for  therrfelve?,  or  rather  they  ANGOLANS,  the  natives  of  Angola.  See  ^  4* 

•  J*^  him  for  them,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  ANGOLIC,  aJ;,  of,  or  belonging  to  Ar^rola. 
*^^  kings  enjoyed  only  a  mere  iliadow  of  roy-  ANGON,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  an  i'ni;ine 
^tT;  th.*ir  whole  grandeur  conlif^ing  in  being  aU  of  the  bow  kind.  Others  fpeak  of  it  as  a  Kind  of 
'-*«!  to  breed  peacocks,  and  aJom  themfelves  javdin  ufcd  by  the  French,  Uu^'iron  head  of  v/!.ich 
■^•tfi  their  feathers,  which  was  forbiddoTi  to  their  rt'fembled  ^Jhur  Ae  hs.  It  is  the  0]ii!iion  ri  lome 
^ib'cds  ondcr  »^Vm  of  peq>etual  flaveiy*-— The  writers,  that  the  aims  of  France  arc  lu it /;.w/^  J^- /V/, 
^ -ft  of  thefe  kiiigs  was  named  Ngofa  Sedefio,  but  the  iron  points  of  the  angon^  or  javtim  of  the 
^Vj,  diniking  an  empty  name  of  royalty,  revolt-  ancient  French. 

'^.  from  the  Portiigucfe,  and  carried  on  a  long  ANGON.-'EU^,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  I)y 

^irwith  them;   but  being    .'   hft  defeated  and  Riolanus,  and  ethers,  to  a  mufclecallvd  by  tl>c 

•  tlfd,  his  head  was  cut  off,  falted^  and  fent  to  generality  of  other  writers  anconaus^  and  cuo:i:ui4 
l-i^Hoti  in  pickle.    After  this  the  Portuguefe  feem  minor, 

vr.  to  have  thought  it  fafe  to  trull  their  AngoHc  ANGONIA,  1    among   anciant  phyficianF,  a 

'iHW^s  even  with  the  name  of  a  king  of  their  ANGOR,        )    concentration   ot  the  natuial 

')wn,  but  have  vcfted  the  power  entirely  in  their  heat  >  the  confequencc  of  which  is  a  pain  ol  t:ie 

■i«:iToy;  but  as  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  head,  palpitation,  and /idnefb. 

-Td  how  nutters  ftand  between  him  and  that  race  ANGORjV,  or  1    calkd  alfo  Angolra  and 

j  Angolk:  princes  who  have  preferved  their  liber-  ANG OKI,           )    An g  v  r  a.     Sec  A  n c « »u  r  a. 

»".  we  are  entirely  in  the  daft.  ANGO T,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Abvitinia, 
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formerly  rich  and  fertile,  but  altnoft  ruined  by  the  ferent  places.    Lon.  32.  5.  E.   Lat*  39.  30.  N. 

Oallas,  a  wanderinj?  nation  in  the  i'ntcmal  parts  ot'  See  Ancyra. 

Africa,  who  difpofi'elfed  the  Abylfinian  monarchs  (i.)  ANGOY,  boundaries,  extent,  towxs, 

of  all  that  was  worth  pofiefling.  &c.  of.    A  kingdom  of  Loan^o  in  Africa,  bound- 

ANGOULESME,  a  city  oi*  France,  in  the  de-  ed  on  the  N.  by  Cacoogo,  and  on  the  S.  by  'Con- 

partment  of  Charente,  20  miles  W.  of  Umoges,  go ;  fri)ni  the  former  of  which  it  is  feparated  by 
64  SE.  of  Rochelle,  and  350  S.  by  W.  of  Paris, 
It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  furrounded  with 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Charente. 


rocks,  at 

The  inhabitants  are  about  Sooo,  and  drive  a  con- 
fidcnble  trade  in  paper,  which  is  their  chief  manu- 
fafture.    Lon.  o.  14.  E.  Lat.  45.  .^9.  N^ 

ANGOUMOIS,  a  ci-dcvant  province  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Poitou,  on  the  E.  by  Li- 
mouiin  and  March,  on  the  S.  by  Perigord,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Saintooge.  It  is  now  included  in 
the  department  of  Charente.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Touvre  and  Chartaite.    The  air  is  generally 


the  Cabinda,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  river 
Zaiiip.  It  is  but  of  fmall  extent »  being  only  a  vaf- 
fal  province  of  Cacongo,  till  the  mani  or  prince, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Portuguefe, 
was  perfuaded  by  his  father-in-law  to  make  him- 
felf  independent.  This  he  etJ'e<ited  at  a  favoura- 
ble jun^ure,  the  king  of  Loango  having  but  juft 
l>efore  revolted  from  the  king  ©f  Congo,  and  the 
king  of  Cacongp  from  the  new  king  Loango. 
The  country  is  full  of  woods  and  thickets;  and 
has  no  towns  of  any  note,  except  one  called  Bc- 
mangoy,  fituated  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Xaire, 


"Warmer  than  at  Paris,  though  the  country  is.hilly.  and  not  far  from  its  mouth.     Its  chief  port  i«  Ca- 

The  foil  produces  plenty  of  wheat^rye,  oats,  Spa-  binda,  called  alfo  Kabenda,  or  Cubcnda,  fituatcd 

nilh  com,  faffron,  grapes,  and  all  forts  of  finiits.  It  on  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  about 

has  feveral  iron  miaes,  which  yield  a  very  good  five  leagues  N.  of  Cape  Palraerino,  on  the  N.  fide 

fort  of  iron.  of  the  Zaire's  mouth.    The  bay  is  very  commo- 

♦  ANGOUR.  n.  /.  [angsr^  Lat.]  Pain.— If  the  dious  for  trade,  or  wooding  and  watering  aWn^j 

patient  be  furprized:  with  a  lipothymous  annrovry  the  ihore.    k  is  flat  and  marfhy  in  fome  pbces;i 

and  great  oppreflion  about  the  ftomach,  expeift  no  but  afcends  gradually  about  three  miles  inland, 

relief  from  cordials.  Harvfy.  and  then  forms  itfelf  into  a  ridge  of  hills.    On  thf 

( I.)  ANGOURA,  or  Ancyra,  anciently  Am-  afcent  of  thefe  is  Gtitattd  a  town  that  belonged  Xd 

CYRAyatownof  NatoHa,  in  Afiatic  Turkey,  re-  the  father-in-*aw  of  the  king  abovt-mentioned^ 

markable  for  its  remains  of  antiquity  ;  fuch  as  in-  where  he  conflantly  kept  a  ftock  of  wood  nad]^ 

fcriptions,  pillai-s,  ruins  of  temples,  '5cc.    It  rs  at  cut,  to  fell  to  foreign  fhips  at  an  eafy  wte.    From 

prcfrnt  one  of  the  beft  cities  in  Anatolia ;   its  thefe  wdod  piles,  SM'^.  along  the  b^y,  lie  fcattcred 

ftreets  are  full  of  pillars  afnd  buildings  of  old  mar-  a  number  of  fifhermen's  huts,  on  each  fide  a  finall 

hie,  among  which 'are  fome  of  porphyry  and  jaf-  frefh  water  river  which  falls  into  the  bay;  and 

per.    The  grcateft  part  of  the  pillars  are  fmooth  thence  all  the  water  for  (hips  is  brought  in  caiki 

and  cylindrical ;  fome  are  channelled  fpirally  ;  but  to  tjie  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  fo  fliallow,tM 

the  mod  fingi^lar  arc  oval,  with  plate  bands  be-  even  at  full  flood  it  can  only  be  entered  by  yawl^ 

fore  and  behind  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  carrying  a  caflc  or  two.    The  town  ftands  on  tl 

pedeftal.    The  caftle,  which  is  as  large  as  a  fmall  round  point  of  the  bay  looking  to  the  weftward 

town,  and  well  inhabited,  both  by  Chriftians  and  and  the  Engliih  have  a  fadory  on  the  fouth  wi 

Turks,  has  a  triple  fndoftiro,  and  is  built  of  white  of  the  road, 
marble,  and  (lone refcmblin^  porphyry.  Through-        (a.)   Angoy,   customs,   rflicion,  &c.oJ 

out  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  are  low,  and  the  natives  of.    The  drcfc  of  the  inhabitana 

thofe  of  the  houfes  which  are  generally  built  of  k  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Congoefe.    They  at 

unbumt  brick,  but  efpeciallly  thofe  of  the  towers,  low  polygamy,  and  the  beft  beloved  wife  hath  tte 


antique  fragments  of  capitals,  architraves,  &c.  are 
interfpcrfed.    The  bafha  of  Angoura  has  an  in- 
come of  about  30  purfes ;  and  there  are  here  about 
.100  janizaries,  under  the  command  of  a  Sardar. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  as  near  as  can  now  be 
computed,  is  about  50,000;  of  whom  there  are 
not  lefs  than  40»ooo  Turks ;  and  the  Arminians, 
Greeks,  &c.  compofe  the  other  10,000.    T4ie  Ar- 
minians have  feven  churches,  befides  a  monaftery ; 
and  the  Greeks  two.    The  country  produces  very 
jTOod  red  wine,  and  excellent  rice  grows  on  thfe 
banks  of  fome  of  the  rivers.    In  this  place,  there 
is  the  fincft  breed  of  goats  id  the  world  ;  their  hair 
or  wool  is  a  pure  dazzling  white,  about  9  inches 
long,  and  almoft  as  fine  as  filk ;  a  great  trade  is 
carried  on  in  this  article,  and  the  fineft  ftuffs,  ef- 
pecially  camblets,  are  made  of  it.    All  the  mhabi- 
tants  arc  employed  in  this  manufacture.    The  ex- 
ports'of  Angoura,  to  Holland,  France,  and  Great 
V.ritain,  are  about  x6oo  camels  load  yearly.    An- 
goura is  fituated  aii  miles  SE.  of  Conftantiaople. 
Several  large  caravans  pafs  through  this  city  to  dif- 


command  of  the  reft  ;  but  is  no  lefs  liable  to  b< 
turned  out,  if  ftie  proves  unfaithful.  The  ladJH 
of  the  blood  royal,  however,  have  the  privile^f  <j 
choofing  their  huftjands  out  of  aoy>  even  m 
meanelt  rank ;  and  have  e\en  the  power  of  tfj 
and  death  over  thtm  ;  as  over  their  paramour?i  jj 
any  of  them  are  caught  tripping  :  but  the  huii 
bands  are  by  no  means  intitled  to  expe^  the  Caffll 
fidelity  from  their  royal  ladies.  \\  omen  ot  tbj 
low^er  rank  are  obliged,  when  they  receive  i 
ftranger,  to  admit  them  for  a  night  or  two  t(j 
their  embraces.  This  obliged  the  miflionine.^ 
who  travelled  thrcugh  this  country,  to  give  no* 
tice  of  their  approach  to  any  of  their  hoo- 
feS,  that  none  of  the  female  fex  might  ♦•ntcl 
within  their  doers.— Their  religion  ccnfifts  cMtfi^l 
in  a  variet>  ot  fuperftitious  cuftoms  ;  fuch  as  pvv^ 
dering  their  public  and  donieftic  idols  wi*h  ih^ 
duft  of  a  "kind  of  red  wovxi,  on  the  firft  day  d 
the  moon,  and  paying  a  kind  of  woiftiip  to  ti" 
planet.  Ifi,  on  that  night,  it  h.^pens  to  ft.is^ 
clear  and  bright,  they  cry  out,  "  'i  h us  n^ay     n^ 
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nfw  my  life  a5  thou  doft ;"  but  if  thf  air  is  clou-  depth  and  breadth,  and  defended  by  a  ftronp  caf- 

tij',  tbcy  imagine  the  moon  has  loft  her  virtue,  tie  rendered  famous  by  the  iroprifonment  ot  king 

Aiid  p^jr  her  no  refpe<ft.    We  do  not  hear  of  their  Alphonfo  VI.   by  his  brother  Peter  II.  in  1668. 

offiring  any  iacrifices  to  their  idols  <  though  they  Thouixh  mod  of  ihe  public  and  private  buildings 

<frmmon)y  confult  them  about  thefuccefs  of  their  have  a  good  appearance  externally,  they  are  but 

(H'werprifes,  thefts,  or  the  like.    The  king  of  Con-  indifferently  furnifhed  within ;  but  for  this  poyer- 

i:u(lill  ftyles  himillf  fovcreignof  Angoy ;  but  the  ty  the  Portuguefe  excufe  themfelves,  by  faying, 

iiigofthis  little  ftate  pays  neither  tribute  nor  ho-  that  too  much  furniture  would  prove  inconveni- 

a:^  to  any  foreign  power.  ent  in  fo  warm  a  climate.    At  Angra  arc  kept  the 

[y)  Angoy,    p&obucE,   ANIMALS,    8cc,  OF.  royal  magazines   for   anchors,  cables,  fails,  and 

Ue  country  round  the  bay  ihmoftly  barren;  o\v-  other  llorcs  for  the  royal   navy,  or  occafionally 

/<chieHy  to  the  la tinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  which  for  merchantmen  in  gnnit  diftrefs.    All  nuritime 

oftm  occafions  a  fcarcky  of  provifions.    The  wild  affairs  are  under  the  infpe^tion  of  an  officer  called 

wafts  are  fo  numerous  in  the  woods,  that  tl;iey  De/embtrf^mdor^   who   hath   fubordinate  officers 

il-ftroy  all  -the  ^ame  kimls ;  there  are  therefore  no  and  pilots  for  conducing  fliips  into  the  harbour, 

cirtle  bred  in  it  but  hogs.    From  the  woods  in  or  to  p.oper    watering   places.      The   Knglifh, 

ti«  country  fome  monkeys  have  been  brought,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  each  a  conful  reliding 

mich  in  ihape  and  Mature  refembled  the  human  here,  though  the  commerce  of  any  of  thefe  na- 

ipcdes.     Civet  x:ats  abouRd  in  great  plenty,  and  tions  with  the  Azotes  is  very  inconfiderable,  being 

pvroti  may  be  bought  for  three  or  four  ortilnnry  only  for  wood,  corn  and  other  proviftons.    Lon. 

Vii»es.    The  coafts  abound  greatly  with  oyftcrs*  27.  7.  W.  Lat.  38.  39.  N. 

«bicii  are  found  lying  in  heaps  like  finall  rocks.  (1.)  Angra,  a  diftrii^  of  Tercera.      See  laft 

The  natives  chiefly  follow  the  occupation  of  fiffi-  artick. 

ieg,on  the  fea  and  in  the  rivers,  making  uTe  of  drag  *  ANGRILY,  adv.  [from  ongry^    In  an  angry 

Drti,  which    have  long  canes  fiiced  at  equal  dif-  manner;  furioufly ;  pteviihly. — 

Unces,  inflead  of  corks,  to  ihow  when  any  fi(h  I  will  fit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb; 

in-  caught.    T^de  nets  are  made  of  a  peculiar  I  will  not  ftir,  nor  wince,  nor  fpcak  a  word, 

.  knd  of -root,  wbich«  after  being  beaten,  .nay  be  Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angrUv.             Sbakefp, 

^Ukc  hemp.  ANGRIVAKil,  a  people  of  ar.cient  Germany, 

v^.)  AN'GRA,,  a  city  of  Tercera  one  of  the  A-  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country,  fituated 

nrfi;   the  capital,  not  only   of  that  ifland,  but  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Ems,  and  eaftwnrd, 

of  all  the  reft,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  reaching  beyond  the  Wcfci','  as  far  as  the  tn.  ruf- 

k  is  feated  00  the  S.  fide,  near  the  Bfuddie  of  the  ci,  on  which  fide  they  raifed  a  rampart  to  .  ^e  S. 

loogrft  diameter  of  the  illand,  on  the  edge  of  the  haying  the  Tnbantes  on  the  Ems,  and  the  AVefer, 

fca.    The  harbour  is  the  only  tolerabte  one  in  where  it  bends  to  the  foreft  Bacemis ;  to  the  W. 

Uie  whole  ifland,  being  equally  Secured  againft  the  Ems,  and  the  confines  of  the  Bru<5teri ;  and 

:  tonns  and  the  aefforts  of  an  enemy.     It  is  of  the  to  the  N.  the  territory  between  the  Chamavi  and 

hnn  of  a  crefcent ;  Ihe  extremities  of  which  are  Anfibarii.      Ptolemy   places  them  between   the 

;  iMcnded  by  two  high  rocks,  that  run  fo  far  into  Chauchi,  and  Suevi  or  Catti.    Then*  territory  is 

•  tie  (iea  as  to  render  the  eatrance  narrow^  and  ea-  fuppofed  now  to  contain  a  part  of|  the  county  of 

^f  covered  by  tiie  batteries  on  each  fide.    From  Schaumburg,  the  half  of  the  biihopric  or  prmci- 

■  « harbour  the  town  is  iaid  to  derive  its  name,  pality  of  Minden  ;  to  the  S.  the  greateft  part  of 
.  ifce  word  Amgra  iignltying  a  creek,    bay,  or  fta-  the  bifhopric  of  Ofnabrug,  the  K-  part  ot   the 

tioifor  flipping;  and  this  is  the. only  convenient  county  of  Teclenburg,  and  a  part  of  the  county 

^  among  all  the  Azores.      The  opening  of  the  of  Ravenfberg.      A  trace  of  the   name  of  the 

l«t  is  from  the  E.  to  the  SW.  and,  according  people  ftill  remains  in  Engem,  a  fmall  town  in 

Jfrezicr,  it  Is  not  above  four  cables  length  in  the  county  of  RavenO>erg. 

■adth,  and  not  two  of  good  bottom.    Het^  (i.)  ANGROGNA,  7  a  mountainous  but  fer^ 

*j«  may  ride  in  great  fafety  during  the  fummer  ;  ANGROGNE,    >  tile  diftrid  of  Piedmont, 

.  ■«  at  loon  as  the  winter  begins,  the  ilorms  are  acceffible  only  at  two  places  from  the  S.  and  E^ 

wftmous,  that  the  only  fiifety  for  ihipping  it  the  and  memorable  for  afiordhag  leveral  fafe  retreats 

■  P>ttkig  to  fea  with  ^11  poUible  expedition.  Hap-  to  thofe  zealous  friends  of  religious  truth  and  li- 
:  {^»  however,  thefe  ilorms  are  preceded  by  iur  berty,  the  Waldenfes  and  Albigenfes ;  who  ftood 
!  "Wffigns,  with  which  experience  has  made  the  out  againft  the  power  of  papal  tyranny,  many 
!  ""lubitants  pcrfedly  well  acquainted.      On  thefe  centuries  before  the  reformation.    The  caves  un- 

o^afiow  the  Pico,^  a  high  mountain  in  another  dier  the  rocks,  afforded  afafe  afylum,  both  to  the 

"tkcAiores,  is  overcait  with  thick  clouds,  and  people  and  their  pallors,  who  preached  to  them 

grows  exceedingly  dArk  ;  but  what  they  look  up-  in  thefe  caverns,  without  interruption  from  their 

^JM  the  moft  certain  fign  is  the  fluttering  and  perfecutors. 

«iTwog  of  flocks  of  birds  round  the  city  for  fome  (a.)  Amgrogne,  or  Angrogna,  a  fmall  river, 

«Ti  brfore  the  ftorm  begins.     Tbc  town  is  \feJl  which  runs  through  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  in 

*'Jj|t  and  populous,  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  under  the  diftrid  of  Angrogna. 

ue  joriidi^ion  of  the  archbiOiop  of  Lifbon.    It  OO  Angrogne,  or  Angrogna,  a  town  of 

■•^  fi'c  parifhes,  a  cathedral,  four  monafteries,  Piedmont,  fituated  in   tlie  dill  rid  of  Angrogtia, 

'    J"[fny  nunneries,  befides  an  inc|uifition  and  bt-  7   miles  W.  of  Pigncrol.    "Lon.  7.  15.  E.    Lat. 

'^'P*  court,  which  extends  its  jurifdidion  over  45.  o.  N. 

»    ^  w  AwMres  Flores,  and  Corvo,      It  is  fur-  ♦  ANGRY,  adj.  [from  aww.l      a.  Touche^l 

^'^^^^  bjr  a  good  wail,   a  dry  ditch  of  gi=eat  yf'xth  anger  j   prpvoked.— Oh  let  not  tiu?  J-f>rd  be 

T  %  angry. 
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#»;fc,. ,-,  and  1  wHi  fpcak  :  peradventure  there  fhall  them.     Their  chief  filtering  was  from  a  party  {M^ 

l»e  thirty  found  there.  Cen,  xviii.  ,^0.     a.  It  feems  wild  Irifii,  who  landed  here  alter  the  HevolLUon^ 

j-^roperly  to  require,  when  the  objcd  qf  anger  is  and  treated  Ihrm  worfe  than  any  of  the  I'icr.ch 

in  ntioned,   the  particle  al  before  a  thing,  and  pirates,   who   had   attack td  them   hcfore.    Ttic 

djiiUb  before  a  pcrfon ;  but  thi§  is  not  always  ob-  people  of  Barbadoes,    and  other  Frtliili  Carrib- 

kived. — Your  Coriolanus   is   not   much   UiilT'ed,  bees,  knowing  the   value  of  the   foil,  fcxeral  0^ 

but  with  his  friends;    the  Commonwealth  doth  them  removed  to  Anguilla,  wIk re  they  ren^aird 

Hand,  and    fo  would  do,  were  he  an^ry  at   it.  for  many  yei*rs,  and  even  cairied  on  a  profitAtlfi 

Sbaie'p^arf,—  'Soyf  therefore  be  ijot  giieved,   ncr  trade,  though  without  any  ^ovi'rnmert,  either ci^ 

riw^yy  au/;i»  yourfelves,  that   ye   fold  me   hither:  \il  oreccleriaftlcal.     J:i  174 ?,  tht'ir militia, thou^li 

for  God  did  fend  me  before  you  to  prefer\e  life,  not  exceeding   jco  men,  defended  a  buaft-worl 

€ien.  xlv.  $. — I  t^jink  it  a  v;?ft  pleafure,  that  when-  againfl  i-cco  Frtnch,  who  came  to  attack  tlum 

ever  two  people  of  m.erit  regard  ore  another,  fo  and  at  laft  obliged  thtm  to  retire,  with  the  lofe  0 

Tnaoy   fcoundrels  envy  and  are  aritrj  ttf   them.  150  men,  befidcs  carrying  off  fon.e  of  their  arrrJ 

.*^*ii//>*.    ■?.  Having  the  appearance  of  an.-^er;  hav-  and  colours,  as  trophies  of  their  vivHory.     Sinc< 

ing  the  et<c{^  of  apger.~The  north  wind  driveth  that  time,  the   inhabitants  have  fublifted  moftii 

*way  rain;  fo  doth  an  ungrj  countenance  aback-  by  farming  ;  though  they   ftill    plant   fugar,  arj 

"biting  tongue.  Prov.  xxr.  23.      4*  In  chirurgery,  \he  ifiand  is  faid  to  be  c.ipable  of  great  iinprovtj 

painful;  inflamed;  fmarling.— This  fomm,    be-  mentS.      It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  too  mii(J 

3ng  accompanied    by  the   thinner   parts   of  the  N.  of  St  Clitillophu's.      Ltm.  63.  10.  W.    Lat 

V))ood,  grows  rtd   and  angry;  ar.d,   wanting  its  18.  i^-  N, 

line  progrels  into  the  mafs,  fu  fl  gathers  into  a  ANGUILLABA,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  thj 

Jiard  fvielling,   and,  in  a  few  diys,   ripens  into  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  1$  miles  NW.  ofRcme. 

^natter,  and  fo  difdiargeih.     H^ifefunn,  ANGUll^LARA,  the  namr  of,  i.  a  lake  in  F^ 

ANGSANA,>in    botany,    names    by    which  dua ;    a.  a  fmall  town  of  Padua:    and  3.  a  towi 

ANGSAVA,  5  fome    authors    have    dcfcnbcd  of  Italy,  bdonginp:  to  the  Pope. 

the  draco  arhor,  or  dragon^ s  tree;    one  of  the  ANGUILLIFORf^lKS,  [from  anguWfiy  an  cej 

ti*ee8  faid  to  afford  the  fanguU  dmconh^  or  dra-  and  forjnnn  fliape,]  in  ichthyo'ogy,  a  very  largi 

gon*s  blood  of  the  Ihops.      It  is  efteemed  an   a-  clafs  of  fifhes,  which  are  foft  and  lubricous  liS 

itringent,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  aphthae,  the  eel,   and  have  no  fcales.      Aioft  of  the  Ui\ 

ANGSO,  a  caAle  of  Upland,  in  Sweden  comprifcd  in  this  clafs,  are  long  bodied  alfo  likj 

ANGTON,  atOA'n  in  Su/Tex,  near  Arumiel.  the  eel.      Some  of  them  have  neither  fins  at  tbcj 

ANGUED.     See  An Gu ID.  gi life  nor  belly,  aa the  w«r«j' and /fliTs^r/r/?;  othd 

ANGUEt-LA,  in   ichthyology,  a  name  ^iven  have  fms  at  their  gills,  but  none  on  their  bellitJ 

Iby  fome  authors  to  the  tiih  more  ufually' called  as  the  fea  ferpent,   eel,  conger,    ophidion,  ar^ 

hcfpetus,  and  atherina,  a  fmall  rtfti  cauglit  about  ammodytes.    And  others  have  both,  asthetatnia 

the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  other  muftehe,  alandie,  and  the  like.     The  word  is  ali 

places,  and  efteemed  a  delicate  tafred  one.  applied  to  fome  kinds  of  worms. 

ANGUELLES,    in    falconry,    fmall     worms  ANGUINA.  See  Tricosanthks. 

thrown  up  by  hawks.  ANGUiN£AL  uyPERBOLA.See  HvPtRBOLi 

ANGUID,  or  Ancufd,  a  dcfartof  Tl-cmecen,  and  Curve. 

inhabited   by  hordes  of  wild   Arabs,   who  live  .ANGUINKI  versus,    in   poetry,  verfes,  tH 

thiefly  by  plunder,  and  by  forcing  travellers  to  words  of  which  may  be  read  backwards.    The 

f)ny  them  a  tax  for  what  they  call  pafs-ports,  are  alfo  called  r^currt^nt  vrrfcs.     Such,  e,g,  at 

vhich  are  a  kind  of  fmall  flag  at  the  end  of  a  Optimum  Juj,  i>v  nmua,  'vox  diferta, 

lance.    As  they  raife  little  corn,  dates,  milk,  wild  D'tfcritt  i>ox^  arnica  It x,  jus  iptimum^ 

fruits  and  game,  are  their  principal  fare.    They  In  otliers,   fuch  as  the  following,  the  letters  tw 

ramble  about  the  country,  and  pay  no  tribute  to  be  read  backwards : 

the  Algerines,  as  they  acknowledge  no  chief  bu^  Quo  Unet  nwppam,  madidam  mappam  tflt\ 

their  own.  Oito. 

.    ANCUirER,   or  Anguitenens,  in  aftronp-  ANGUINUM  ovum,  the  adder  Jion^^^^^^ 

my,  a  clufter  of  ftars,  refemblin^  a  man  holding  lous  kind  of  egg,  iaid  to  be  induced  by  the  i 

7i  ferpewtl  liva  of  a  clufter  of  ferpents,  and  polTei^Vd  of  ce 

'    ANGUIOENOUS,  engendered  of  ferpents.  tain  magical  virtue«.      The  fuperflition  in  refptfj 

ANCUfLLA,  the  mofl  northerly  of  the  Car.  to  thtfe,  was  verv  prevalent  among  tJ>€  antid 

ribbee  iflands,  it  liaa  its  name  from  its  fnake-like  Britons,  ?nd  thci\^  llill  remains  a  firong  traditil 

form;  and  is  about  ten  leagues  in   length,  and  of  it  in  Wales.    Pliny  gives  a  fi  mi  lar  account  I 

three  in  breadth.     It  was  firft  difcovercd  hy  the  it,  lib.  xix.  cap.  3.     ^h is  wondrous  egg  feeins  1 

1  T![;li{h  in  1650,  when  it  was  filled  with  alligators  hare  bern  notling  more  than  a  bead  of  glafs,  ( 

rnd  ^>thcr  noxious  animals  ;  but  finding  the  ff>il  fed  by  the  Driiids,  as  a  charm  to  impofe  on  tl 

tiurtful,  and  proper  for  r.iifing  tobacco  and  corn,  vulgar;  wh^m   thty  taught  to  believe,  that  ll 

* '  oy  Iculed  a  colony  on'  it,    and  imported    hvo  pHjilbUbr  would  be  fortijnate  in  all  his  ntterrpt 

C'ttfe,  which  have  fince  multiplied  exceedingly,  and   that   it  would   gain  him  the  favour  of  t^ 

l^ut  thv  culony  not  being  fettled  under  any  pcb-  great :  ib  ancient  and  uniform  has^ricftcraft  h« 

Kc   rrxoura  ,'f  mi 'U,    tach   planter   laboured    for  in  all  ages,  religions,  and  lutions.     Ourmotlil 

i  i-ftlf,  ancJ  l]ie  illand  Kcr.me  a  prey  to  every  Druidelles,  fays  Mr  Pennant,  give  much  the  fant 

J  p:.(iou5  invader,  which  diOieittned  thv^inhabi-  account  of  the  ovum  anguinum,  (^?/<uh  flriVri  i 

1.  .>/  fi)  tr.uch)  that  all  induUry  was  loH  among  the  Wellh  call  iS  cr  the  adder-gttn,)  as  the  R( 

....                 .                      .      ,  ....            .    .                 _                  p-j 
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m^n  phllofaphcr  does ;  but  feem  n©t  to  have  fo .  of  a  dart.    It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and^ 

tulUnl  an  opinion  of  its  powers,  uling  if  only  to  the  ifiands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

:Jift  children  in  cutting  their  teeth,  or  to  cure  the  7.  Anguis  laticauda,  a  native  of  Surinam  ; 

^iiacou^h,  or  to  drive  away  an    ague.     Thefe  the  tail  is  convprefled,  acute,  pale,  with  browniih 

yadj  are  of  a  very  rich  blue  colour ;  fome  plain,  belts, 

.thert  ftreakcd.    For  their  fi^ju re,  lee /^/ar^  XII.  8.  Anguis  lumbricalis,  a  native  of  America, 

%MJ.  N^  1, 1,  3.  has  230  fcjuamx  on  the  belly  and  7  on  the  tail; 

I      I.) ANGUIS,  or  Snake,  in  zoology,  a  genus  its  colour  is  a  yellowilh  white. 

^w.«fin?  to  the  order  of  amphibia  fcrpentes- —  9.  Anguis  maculata,  a  native  of  America, 

TVcharafters  of  the  anguis  are  thefe :  They  are  is  yellow,  and  interfperfcd  with  afli-coloured  lines 

iHomous  or  fcaly  in  the  belly,   and  under  the  on  the  back ;  the  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  tp 

111;  without  any  fcuta.     Sv.e  Plate  iX.  yfif.  '5.  the  body. 

'/Ware  15  fpecics,  none  of  which,  fays  Lin-  10.  Anguis   meleagris,   i^  a  native  of  the 

tro$»  are  poifonous.  Indies ;   it  has  fmall  teeth,   but  no  ears.     This 

I.  Anguis  bipes,  or  two  footed  fnake,  is  a  fpecics  has  a  great  rcftmblance  to  the  former. 

n-ti*e of  the  Indies ;  it  has  two  fhort  f«*et,  with  11.  Anguis  platura:    The  head  is  oblong 

t«otoe$,  near  the  anus.    In  every  fcale  of  this  and  without  teeth;  the  body  is  about  a  foot  and 

iipecies,  there  is  a  brown  point.  a  half  long,  black  above  and  w  hite  below  ;  the 

1.  AsGuis  CERASTFs,   with  2CO  fqiiamac  on  tail  is  about  one-ninth  of  the  length  of  the  animal 

th?  belly,  and  1$  on  the  tail,  is  a  native  of  E-  much  coinprelild  or  flatted,  and  taiiegated  with 

^}pt.  black  and  white;  thb  fcak'S  are  roundilh,  fmall, 

;.  Akguis  coLUBRiNA,  an  inhabitant  of  E-  not  imbricated,  but  they  cannot  be  numbere<l. 

prpt,  is  beautifully  yariegated,  with   pale   and  12.  Anguis    ouadrupedks,   or  four  footed 

)  .ow  colours.  fnake.     The  botly  of  this  fpecies  is  cylindrical, 

4  AsGuis  ERYX,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  like-  with  14  or  i?  longitudinal  alh-coloured  ftrcaks; 

r^'ci  America,  is  about  a  fpan  in  lirt,'th,  ar.d  the  teeth  are  txlrtmcly  fmall;  it  has  no  cars:  the 

J  '-ut  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  finger.     One  from  feet  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other,  very 

A* rdecnihire,  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant,  was  15  fhort,  with  five  toes  and  fmall  nails;  but  the  toe* 

Sicht  long;  tongue  broad  and  forked  ;  noftrils  arc  fo  minute,  that  they  can  hardly  be  numbered: 

hii!!.  round,  and  placed  near  the  tip  of  the  nofe ;  It  is  a  native  of  Java^ 

r:*i lodged  ia  oblong  fiiTures,  above  the  angle  of  13,  Anguis  reticucata,  a  native  of  Ameri- 

t?rmoiJth;  belly  of  a  blui{h  lead  colour,  marked  ca,  has  browniih  fcales,  with  a  white  margin. 

♦ith  fma'l  white  fpots,  irregularly  difperfed  :  The  14.  Anguis  scytale,  a  .native  of  the  IndieSf 

tftcf  the  body  of  a  greyilh  brown,  with  three  with  lao  f]uamae  on  the  belly,  and  13  on  the  tail. 

^«.ii!ndinal  duiky  lines;  one  extending  from  the  The  head  is  fmall  and  oval,  and  the  eyes  are  lit- 

l.id,  along  the  back,  to  the  point  of  the  tail;  tie;  the  body  is  cylindrical,  about  a  foot  and  a 

t:;  othera  broader,    and   extending   the   whole  half  long,  covered  with  oval  obtufe  fcales:   the 

V-,ih  of  the  (ide*.     It  was  entirely  covered  with  tail  is  thick  and  obtufe  like  the  head  ;  its  colour 

jhi.I  Ibales;   largeft  on  the  upper  part   of  the  is  white,  interfperfcd  with  brownifli    ring>y  the 

|l»*J.  margins  of  the  fcales  are  of  an  iron  colour;  aod 

'   ^Anguis  fkagilis,  cr  gla?s  fnake  of  Catef-  (he  top  of  the  head  is  blue. 

1^7*  Jiis  129  fquamae  on  the  belly,  and  113  on  15.  Anguis  ventralis,  blind  worm,  or  flow 

Itbe  talL    T  he  head  is  very  fmall,  and  the  tongue  worm,  grows  to  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  to 

« a fimilar  form.    The  upper  part  of  the  body  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  little  finger:  the  irides 

S'ii  colour  blended  brown  and  green,  moft  re-  are  red:  the  head  is  fmall;  the  neck  ftill  mort 

,  r«*iy  and  elegantly  fpotted  with   yellow,   the  flender ;  from  that  part  the  body  grows  fudden- 

pennoft  part  of  which  is  brighteft.     The  fkin  ly,   and  continues  of  an  etjual  bulk  to  the  tail, 

•  'wy  fn»v)oih  :   and   fhining  with  fmall  fcales,  which  ends  quite  blunt.    The  colour  of  the  back 

^'-.•cbfcly  conneAed,  and  of  a  different  ftruc-  is  cinerous,  marked  with  very  fmall  lines,  com- 

^■^from  thofe  of  other  ferpcnta.    A  fmall  blow  pofed  of  minute  black  fpecks:  the  fides  are  of  a 

^uh  a  ftick  will  caufe  the  body  to  feparatc,  not  reddiih  caft  :  the  belly  duflcy :  both  marked  like 

*^'T  *t  the  place  ftruck,  but  at  two  or  three  o-  the  back.    The  tongue  is  broad  and  forky ;  the 

*ar  places,  the  mufcles  being  articulated  in  a  fin-  teeth  are  minute,  but  numerous ;  the  fcales  fmall. 

fiUr  manner  quite  through  to  the  vertebrae.  They  The  motion  of  this  fcrpcnt  is  flow,  from  whicb„ 

'pe-r  earlier  in  the  fpring  than  any  other  fer-  and  from  the  final Inefs  of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its 

^\  and  are  numerous  in  the  fandy  woods  of  Englifli  names.     It  refembles  the   vip<T   in    tht^ 

VTriBJa  and  Carolina.    They  are  generally  faid  manner  of  producing  its  young,  which  are  put 

i-''  be  harmlefs.  forth  alive.    It, is  frequent  with  us  in  gardens  and 

&.  Akguis  jaculus,  or  dart  fnake,  is  about  paftures,  where  it  fives  principal' y  under  gtoundi 

t^«^  bind  breadths  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  feeding  on  worms.     Like  others  of  the   genus, 

"  one's  little  finger.    Its  colour  is  a  milky  grey  they  lie  torpid  during  winter,  and  are  fometimet 

'*i  iHc  back,  variegated  with  fmall  black  fpots,  found  in  vaft  quantities  twifted  together. 

If w  fo  many  eyes ;  and  on  the  belly  it  ia  perfeA-  (II.)  Anguis  j¥;sculapii.    See  Coluber. 

Vrbitc.    The  neck  is  wholly  bbck;  and  from  *  ANGUISH.  »./.  [atj^oipy  Fr.  angor^  Lat.l 

fiu,  two  milk  white  ftreaks  run  all  the  way  along  Exctflivc  p  lin  either  o?  miiid  or  body  ;  appliea 

'**  back  to  the  tail :  the  black  fpots  alfo  are  each  to  the  mi;  *>,  it  means  the  pain  of /orrto;,  and  is 

.WToandcd  with  a  fmall  circle  of  white.     It  has  kldom  ufed  to  fignity  other  paflions.— They  had 

-li  naac  from  its  vibrating  its  body  in  the  manner  profecutors,  whofe  invention  was  as  ^rcat  as  their 

cruelty* 
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fTOCttf .    Wit  and  malice  confpired  to  find  out  parts  of  foUd  bodies  are  held  together  by  hooks, 

fuch  deaths,  and  thofe  of  fuch  incredible  an^uijh^  and  ani^lous  involutions ;  fince  the  coherence  of 

that  only  the  manner  of  dying  was  the  punifhmcnt,  the  parts  of  thefc  will  be  of  as  difficult  a  conctp- 

death  itfelf  the  deliverance.  5o«///b.  \!\cm.  Gtanty'tlU. 

♦  ANGIJISHED.  adj.  (from  angu\Jh,\  Seized  ANGURIA,  the  WAXER-MfeLON:  A  genus  cf 
with  anguifh;  tortured;  exceffiveiy  pained;  toot  the  diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecii 
now  in  ufe. —  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranV- 

Feel  no  touch  ing  under  the  35th  order,   Cucurbit acez.     I  he 

Of  confcience,  but  of  fame,  and  be  eliential  chara^ers  are  thefe :  The  male  calyx  is 

Angmjh^d^  not  that  'twas  fin,  but  that  'twas  fhe.  quinquefid,  and  the  corolla  quinqucpetalous:  The 

Donne,  female  calyad  and  corolla  the  fame :  The  pericar* 

ANOIJTSHOUS,  full  of  anguifh.  Cbaue.  pium  is  a  pome  beneath,  with  two  cells:  The 

ANGUITENENS.    SeeANGUiFER.  feeds  are  numerous.      Of  this  genus,  Linnzus 

ANGUIUM    LAPIS,  a  name  given  to  a  fup-  reckons  three  fpecies,  viz. 

pofed  ftone  in  Germany,  which  is  of  a  cjrlindnc  i.  Anguria  pedata  ;               "^  Of  thefe  only 

figure,  and  has  a  cavity  capable  of  admitting  a  1  Anguria  trifoliata;  and  >one  fpecies  ii 

finger,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  great  many  3.  Anguria  trilobata.           3  itnown  in  thi» 

variegations.    The  vulgar  call  it  duchanetk,  and  country,    by  the  name  of  Citrul      The  fmit  is 

have  an  idle  opinion  of  its  originating  from  a  fer-  oujtivated  in  Spain,  Portug.<l,  Italy,  and  other 

pent  ant.    De  Bout,  who  had  feen  many  of  them,  warm  countries  of  Europe ;  as  alfo  in  Africa,  Alia, 

declares  them  to  be  fiv^tious,  and  made  of  glafs  and  America;  where  it  is  efteemed  on  account  uF 

tinged  witli  different  colours.    See  Anguinum  its  wholcfome  cooling  quality;  bet  in  Britain  it 

OVUM.  IB  held  in  little  edimation.   To  have  this  fruit  good, 

•  ANGULAR,  adj.  {from  ^^»^^/r.^  !•  Having  forae  feeds  muft  be  procured  of  three  or  four  years 
angles  or  corners ;  cornered. — As  for  the  figure  of  old;  new  feeds  being  apt  to  proiiuce  vigorous 
cry  Hal,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  hexagonal,  or  fix  plants,  which  are  feldom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  of  a 
cornered,  being  built  upon  a  confufed  matter,  from  moderate  ftrength.  Thefe  are  to  be  fown  in  the 
whence,  as  it  were  from  a  root,  <i;7^a/ar  figures  hot-bed  for  early  cucumbers.  Somenewdun^iito 
arife,  even  astn  the  amethyft  and  bafaltes.  Bro<wn's  be  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  February,  which 
rufgar  Errs.  a.  Confifting  of  an  angle.— The  di<^  ftiouid  be  thrown  into  a  heap  to  heat,  as  is  prac- 
tance  of  the  e^ges  of  the  knives  from  one  another,  tifed  for  early  cucumbers.  The  bed  is  then  tole 
at  the  diftance  of  four  inches  from  the  nnj^u/ur  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mufk-mclon, 
point,  where  the  edges  of  the  knives  meet,  was  covering  the  dung  about  jive  inches  thick  with 
the  eight  part  of  an  inch.  N'lifton^s  Of>iicks.  loamy  earth:   but  as  thefe  plants  requhre  much 

(i.)  Angular  motion  is  a  compound  kind  of  more  room  than  either  cucumbers   or  common 

motion,  wherein  the  moveable  both  Hides  and  re-  melons,  there  Ihould  be  but  one  plant  put  into  a 

voWcs  at  the  fame  time ;  Ciich  as  the  motion  of  fhree-light  frame.   A  hill  of  the  fame  loamy  earth 

the  wheel  of  a  coach,  or  other  vehicle.  /bould  therefore  be  raifed  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  io 

(a.)  Angular  motion,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  in-  the  middle  light  of  each  frame ;  into  which,  when 

creafe  6f  the  diftance  between  au^  two  planets,  re-  the  bed  is  of  a  proper  temper  for  heat,  the  plants 

solving  round  any  body  as  the  common  centre  of  ihould  be  carefully  planted,  obferving  to  water 

their  motion.    The  quantity  of  this  motion  is  ex-  and  (hade  them  until  they  hate  taken  good  root, 

preffed  by  two  right  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  As  to  other  particulars,  their  management  difltrt 

to  the  revolving  Ixxlies ;  which  will  open  wider,  very  little  from  that  of  the  mulk-mdoa:  onlf 

and  confequently  the  angle  will  grow  greater,  a«  they  muft  frequently  have  frefh  air  admitted  ti 

the  revolving  bodies  part  farther  from  one  another,  them  ;  and,  when  the  nights  are  cold,  the  glafle* 

ANGITLAHIS  scAPUt^iE,  in  anatomy,  a  name  muft   be  covered  with  mats  to  keep  the  beds 

given  by  Winflow,  and  others,  to  the  mufcle  of  warm, 

the  ihoulder  generally  called  the  legator  fcapuh.  ANGUS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  femous  in  an- 

♦  ANGULARITY.  ».  /.  Ifrom  anguiur.]  Th«  cient  times  for  having  given  a  title  to  the  brave 
quality  of  being  angular,  or  having  comers.  Douglaftes  Earls  of  Angus.   It  is  frequently  called 

•  ANGULARLY,  adv.  [from  angular.]  With  Forfarftiire,  eipecially  in  the  AAs  of  the  Britiib 
angles  or  comers. — Another  part  of  the  fame  fo-  Parliament,  from  Forfar,  the  chief  town  of  the 
kition  afforded  us  an  ice  angularly  figured.  BoyJe.  county.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aberdttn- 

♦  ANGULARNESS.  n./.  [from  angular.]  The  ibire;  on  the  NE.  by  the  Mearns,  or  Kincardin^ 
quality  of  being  angular.  ftiire  j  on  the  E.  by  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the 

•  ANGULATED.  adf.  [from  angle  ]  Formed  S.  by  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Ptrth- 
with  angles  or  comers. — Topazes,  amethyfts,  or  fhire.  Its  length  and  breadth  are  nearly  equal,  be* 
cmeraldis,  which  grow  in  the  fiftures,  are  ordi-  ing  about  ,35  miles^  It  has  many  lakes  and  hills; 
narily  cryftallized,  or  fhot  into  angulated  figures ;  with  quarries  of  free-ftonc  and  flate>  and  mines  of 
whereas,  in  the  ftrata,  they  are  found  in  rude  lead  and  iron  ore-  The  principal  rivers  are  tbe 
Jumps,  like  yellow,  purple,  aad  green  pebbles.  N.  and  S.  Eik.  Tbe  lower  grounds  are  fertile  in 
}Vood<mard.  com  and  pafture,  and  along  the  coaft,  tbe  Cilmoo 

*  ANGULOSITY.  «./.  [from  anguiotu.]  Angu-  filhing  is  extenftvely  carried  on.  For  farther  par- 
larity;  cornered  form.  DiSl.  ticulars,  fee  Forfar,  ^  1. 

•  ANGULOUS.  adj,  [from  angle.]  Hooked;  ANGUSIAN,  or  -En e anus,  accordrag  to 
angular.— If  or  can  it  be  a  difference,  that  the  Buchanan,  the  37tl)  king  of  Scots,  fucccedcd  hU 

couii* 
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couHd  Romach,  A.  D.  35 1»  and  foon  after  obtained 
i  TidoTT  owT  Kectan  king  of  the  Pids  ;  whom 
Kr  chafed  into  Cimclon  his  cHief  city.  But  in  a  / 
fjbiequem  battle,  which  proved  ftili  more  obfti- 
cite,  both  kir^s  and  many  of  their  nobles  were 
loin,  h,  D.  154. 

•  AXGUST.  cdj.  iaMguftttj^  Lat  J  Narrow  ; 
fenit. 

•  ANOUSTATION. n,  A  [from  angufia  3  Th^ 
»9  of  making  aarrow  ;  ftraitcning  \  the  Aate  of 
fc-3j  narrowed. — The  caufe  may  be  referred  ei- 
ficr  to  the  grunioufnefs  of  the  blood,  or  to  ob- 
Ijvitioo  of  the  vein  fomewhere  in  its  palfage,  by 
hx  angttjiation  npon  it  by  part  of  the  tumour. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA,  [from  anj^Jius^  narrow, 
cr  ihuil,  and  elavus^  a  ftud,]  in  Koman  antiquity, 
P'jpjca  embroi'^fered  with  little  purple  duds.  It 
ns  worn  by  the*  Roman  knights,  as  the  iaticlavia 
rii  by  the  (enators. 

ANGARA.    SeeAKGouRA. 

AXHALEIN,  or  }  an  epithet  givcir  to  varloTis 

AM1AL0INA,  \  medicines,  formerly  kept 
iijecrrti  in  the  family  of  Anhalt.  Three  of  the 
n-^  celebrated  medicines  under  this  denomfna- 
fc  "0  arc  a  corrofive,  a  water  and  a  fpirit.  The 
t.r'ojTc,  as  defcribed  by  Burgrave  is  a  compound 

■  C4  ria«l  antimony,  fublimate  mercury,  fal  am- 
Rh!)  X,  and  calcined  tartar,  dlftilled  and  redified. 
1  '.  di*(cription  of  the  Anhalt  water  is  given  in 
pkr  common  difpenfatories,  and  that  of  the  fpirit 
&iy  be  found  in  De  Spina. 

;i )  ANHALT,  an  iQind  of  Denmark,  in  North 
/nuind,  lying  ir^  the  Categate,  8  miles  from  the 
b&l  of  Jutland,  10  from  Zetland,  and  7  from 
Roland.  It  ,is  dangerous  for  (eamen,  for.  which 
fcToa  there  i»  a  light  houfe  eredcd  on  it. 

til.)  Anhalt,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in 
tte  drde  of  upper  Saxony.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
pA,  fituated  for  the  moft  part  betwixt  the  rivers 
Bbe  and  Saal,  about  90  miles  in  length  fix}m  £• 
h  W,  but  of  uaeqAial47rcadth,  the  greateft  being 
^  the  E.  fide,  which  is  35  miles,  and  other  parts 
«  exceeding  8.  It  is  bounded  oif  the  S.  by  the 
Wbcrlladt,  on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony, 
•d  cw  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  It 
Jjwds  in  com,  and  is  watered  by  the  Salde  and 
fcia;  its  principal  trade  is  ii:  beer.— The  houfe 

■  Anhah,  from  whence  the  electors  of  Saxony 
•d  Bradenburg  are  faid  to-  derive  their  original, 
■*  »ery  ancient  family.  The  bell  geneaiogifts 
•iuoc  their  origin  from  Berenthobaldus,  who 
•*^  war  upon  the  ThuringianJ  in  the  6th  cen- 
^;  U  has  produced  many  princes  who  make  a 
rot  figure  in  the  German  hiftory.  Jjachim  Er- 
^  who  died  in  1586,  left  five  fons  who  divided 
*^  principality  among  them,  and  thus  gave  Tiic 
to  Sre  branches  of  the  family  of  Aiv'ialt,  viz. 

»•  Akhalt-Bernburg,       1.  All  thefe  princes 
».  Amhalt-Coetmen,  I  having  children, 

3«  Awhalt-Dessau,  ^ and  being  of  e- 

4.  Akhalt-Schaumburc,    I  qual    authority, 

J  thcyunanimouf- 


5*  Ahhalt-Zerbst. 


t».ibiUTit5  of  thefelittle  independent  IbvLTcii^nties 
LTcmgrtai  affluence.    Thcfc  petty  princes  pcf- 
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fefs  lands  fuflRcient  for  their  expences,  the  levf- 
nues  bting  reckoned  about  half  a  million  of  dol* 
lars.  The  tax  on  lands  is  4  per  cent  which  ra- 
ting tbem  at  ao  years  purchafe,  is  not  quite  oar 
ihilling  in  the  pound.  Upon  an  enoergency,  the 
fubjeds  are  able  to  raife  half  a  million  cxtraordi-' 
nary.  The  towns  in  thefe  little  ftates  are  not  io 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  tountry 
as  in  Saxony,  but  better  j^eopled. 

(III.)  Anhalt  WATER.    See  Anhaldin. 

ANHALTINA*    See  An h  alpine. 

ANHELATIO,  or  Anhelitus,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  Ihortnefs  of  breath. 

♦  ANHELATION.  n.  /.  [a»6cA>,  Lat.]  The 
ad  of  panting  ;  ^he  ftatc  of  being  out  of  breath. 

•  ANHELOSE.  adj.  [uubefmy  Lat.]  Out  of 
breath ;  panting  ^  labouring  of  being  out  of  breatb. 
Dia. 

ANHELOTE.    See  Anhlote. 

ANHELUS.    SeeANHtLATio. 

ANHIMA,  in  ornithology,  a  brafilian  bird, 
Ibmewhat  reftmbling  the  crane.  It  is  diftinguiih- 
ed  in  a  very  fmgular  manner  from  all  other  birds* 
having  a  long  fingle  horn  on  its  head,  inferted  a 
little  above  the  origin  of  the  beak,  and  Handing 
forti'ards,  and  a  little  bent  downwards.  This  i» 
of  two  or  three  fingers  breadth  long,  and  is  flen- 
der  and  round,  as  if  nicely  turned,  and  is  of  a  bo- 
ny ft^bl^ance,  and  fine  white  colour ;  arid  on  the 
front  of  each  wing  it  has  two  other  fuch  hom» 
growing  from  the  fubllance  of  the  bone.  It  is 
found  about  waters,  and  is  a  very  voracious  bird, 
but  feeds  only  on  vegetables.  It  is  longer  than  a 
fwan  \  and  is  of  a  mixed  colour  of  black,  grey  and 
white,  with  a  very  little  yellow  in  fome  places. 
They  are  always  ft^n  male  and  female  together  ; 
and  the  male  is  twice  as  large  as  the  female,  which 
is  here  defcribed,  and  is  larger  than  our  fwan.  It 
makes  a  very  loud  noile,  often  repeating  the  notes, 
lyhuy  yyhu. 

ANHINGA>  in  ornithology,  a  vfry  elegpnt 
Brafilian  wattr  fowl,  about  tl-e  fize  of  our  com- 
mon duck.  Its  beak  is  ftraigbt,  very  iharp,  not 
thick,  and  about  three  fingers  breadth  long,  and 
has  all  along  the  middle,  as  well  above  as  below, 
long  fcries  of  hooked  prickles  all  bending  back- 
wards ;  its  head  is  fmall,  and  its  neck  (lender  and 
long,  not  lefs  than  a  foot  in  length  ;  its  legs  are 
fhort,  and  its  toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  as 
in  the  cormorant  and  duck  kind  ^  its  tail  is  ten 
fingers  breadth  long;  its  wings,  when  folded, 
reach  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  tail ;. 
its  head  and  neck  are  yellowifh,  and  covered  with 
extremely  folt  vtlvet-bke  feathers  ;  its  breaft,  bel- 
ly, and  thighs,  are  of  a  filvery  white;  the  upper 
part  of  its  back  is  brown  fpottcd  with  yellow,  and 
the  R»ft  all  black ;  it  is  common  on  the  Brafilian 
fhores,  and  feeds  on  filh. 

ANHLOIE,  in  law,  a  fingle  tribute  or  tax, 
The  words  anblote%  and  anfcott  are  mentioned  in 
the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  their 
fcnfe  is,  that  every  one  fliould  pay,  according  to 
the  cutfom  of  the  country,  his  part  auJ  fliare,  as 
fcot  and  lot,  S:c. 

ANHOLT,  or. Anhalt.    SccAnhalt. 

ANIU'BA,  in  botnry,  a  name  by  wnich  fome 
authors  call  the  faPalrns  tree,  the  wuod  of  which 
is  much  LiwJ  lu  liiLtliLii.c. 
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ANHVDROS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  it  afterwards  turns,  in  feveral  pleafing  meandd 

ancient  Greeks,  and  from  them  copied  by  tlie  Ro-  fo  for  to  the  weft,  as  to  wafli  the  bottom  of  ou 

mans  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  exprefs  one  of  thofe  faaory's  garden,  and  at  laft  winding  to  the  foutl 

kinds  of  the  Jlrycbna^  or  night-fliades,   which,  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.      Sc\eral  beautifti 

when  taken  internally,  caufed  madnefs.  fmall  iflands  too,  which  are  walhed  by  its  cd 

ANI,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  rent,  diverfify  the  fcencry,  and  greatly  heightd 
bird,  fomcwhat  allied  to  the  parroquet  kind.     %   the  beauty  of  the  profped.     This  fettlement  fuc 

is  about  the  fize  of  a  thrufli,  and  is  all  over  black,  plies  our  Eaft  India  Company  with  pepper,  caii 

It  is  very  common  in  the  woods,  but  is  not  eaten,  coes  ;  and  its  lituation  is  alfo   very  convenietil 

(i.)  ANI  AN,  a  barren  fandy  defart,  lying  on  for  giving  proper  intelligence  to  ourlhipstoud 

tH*  eaft  coaft  of  Africa.     It  is  fo  exceflively  hot,  ing  here  from  Europe,  or  from  any  part  of  Indij 

and  otherwife  inhofpitable,   that  it  contains  but  Lon.  75.  i.  E.  Lat.  7.  c*  K. 

very  few  inhabitants,  except  forae  wandering  A-  •  ANIENTED.  adj,  {.Meantlr^  Fr.]  Fniftn 

rabs,  who  live  in  camps.  ted ;  brought  to  nothine. 

(1.)  An  I  AN,  the  nanie  of  a  ft  rait  formerly  fup-  *  ANIGHTS,  ad'v.  \a  for  at^  and  night\   I 

pofed  to  lie  between  the  north  eaft  of  Afia,  and  the  night  time. — Sir  Toby,  you  muftcome  ineai 

the  north  weft  of  America ;    but  now  fjound  to  lier  anigbu ;  my   lady  take  great  exceptions  i 

exift  only  in  imagination.  your  ill  hours.    Sbaktfpeare, 

ANIANE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d-partment  *  ANILl  «.  /.     The  fhrub  from  whofe  leav^ 

of  Herault,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near  the  and  ftalks  indigo  is  prepared, 

river  Arre.    Lon.  3.  40.  E.  Lat.  43.  45.  N.  Anil,  or  nil,   in  botany,  a   fynonime  of 

ANICETTS,  Pope,  fucceeded  Pius  I.  about  fpecies  of  indigofera.    See  Indigofera. 

the  year  157.   He  filled  the  fee  of  Rome  11  years.  .  •  ANILE  NESS.  >  n.f.  Ui«rif/r/^7j,  Lat.]  The  ftal 

ANICH,   Peter,  an  ingenious  mathematician,  *  ANILITY.       3  o^   being    an    old  womaii 

was  bom  at  Oberperzuf,  near  Infpruck,  in  1713.  th^  old  age  of  women. 

His  father  being  a  poor  labourer,  he  was  indebted  (i.)  ANI  MA  among  divines  and  naturaliAs,  d| 

to  Father  Hill,  a  Jcfuit  in  the  unlverfity  of  In-  notes  the  foul,   or  principal  of  life,  in  animall 

fpruck,  for  his  education.    This  gentleman  dif-  See  Sou  l. 

covering  the  genius  of  young  Anjch,  took  him  (2)  Anima,  in  chemiftry,  the  volatile  princj 

under  his  own  tuition  and  patronage ;   and  he  pie  in  bodies,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  \a 

quickly  became  an  able  aftronomer,  and  an  ingcn-  ing  raifcd  by  the  fire:  Thus  anima  jojpidu^  tli 

ious  mechanic.   He  made  an  elegant  pair  of  globes  foul  of  Jafper,  &c. 

for  the  univerfity  of  Infpruck,  and  conftru<5ted  (1.)  Anima,   in   mufic,   fignifies  with  life  ari 

different  mathematical  inftruments.     He  alfo  drew  fpirit,  and  exprefi'es  a  degree,  of  movement  fimilJ 

maps  and  charts  with  the  greatcft  accuracy  and  to  Vivace',  beii.g  a  medium  between  AlUgio  aii 

neatnefs.   He  died  in  1766,  and  the  emprefs  queen.  Largo, 

as  a  teftimony  of  regard  to  his  merit,  fettled  a  (4.)  Anima,  in  pharmacy,  is  applied  to  firrpl 

penfion  of  fifty  florins  a  year  on  his  fifter.  medicines,  exaited  by  folutioii  and  extraction  1 

ANICHINI,  Lewis,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  in  Ita-  a  high  degree  of  power.    In  this  fenfe,  we  \m 

ly,  who  niade  a  medal  for  pope  Paul  III.  on  which  with  anima  aioesy  anima  rbabar&ari,  anima  ifflj 

was  reprefentcd  the  interview  between  Alexander  r//.  Sec. 

the  Great  and  tlie  High  Weft  at  Jerufalem.    So  Anima  articuloruiH,  a  denomination  ford 

exquifite  was  the  engraving  of  this  medal,  that  times  given  to  hcrmoda<ityls ;  on  account  of  the 

Michael  Anjelo,  on  viewing  it,  burft  out  in  rap-  eflicacy  in  d?forders  of  tlie  joints.                        j 

tuiiB,  that  the  art  was  now  arrived  at  the  height  of  Anima  hepatis,  foul  ot  the  liver ;  a  term  as 

perfe<5tion.  plied  by  the  chemifts  to  the  fal  martis,  fait  of  ira 

ANICIUS,  the  furname  of  a  patrician  family  in  or  fteel ;  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  diftemper^  ^ 

ancient  Rome,  feveral  of  whom  were  confuls  and  that  part.    It  is  ihore  ufually  ftiled  fitnolum  mci 

honoured  with  triumphs;  and  one  of  whom  was  /«. 

the  firft  Roman  fcnator  who  embraced  the  Chrif-  Anima  mundi,  [/.  <•.  the  Soul  of  the  WorlJj 

tian  faith.  a  certain  pure  ethereal  fabftance  or  fpirit,  difttf« 

ANIELjLO,  or  Massaniello.     See  Naples,  according  to  many  of  the  anciei  t  philofophtTl 

HISTORY  OF.  through  tne  mats  of  the  world,  informing,  aC'H 

ANJENGO,  a  fmall  town  and  fa^ftory,  with  a  ating,  and  uniting  the  divers  parts  thereof  m 

fort,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,   in   the  pjninfula  one  great,  perfcd,  (jrgarical,  and  vital  Inniy  (J 

on  this  fide  the  Ganges,   belonging   to  the  Eaft  animal.    Plato  treats  at  lar^e  of  the  '^vxn  ^  *"< 

India  Company.    The  fort  is  fmall,  but  neat  and  ^"j  in  his  Tim^tuj  ;  aiid  even  is  fuj  pofed  to  be  th 

ftrong ;  it  is  a  fquare  with  four  b^ftions,  having  author  of  the  do^ma ;  yet  mterprtters  arc  mud 

eight  guns  mounted  on  each,  carrying  a  ball  of  at  a  lofs  about  his  meaning.    Ariftotle,  hcwevt-J 

18  pounds.    Two  of  thefe  baftions  face  the  fea,  taking  it  in  the  ct^mmon  aiid  obvious  fenfe,  IN 

the  other  two  the  country.     Befides  thefe,  there  nuoully  oppofee  it.     The  modern  Platonilli*  cS 

is  a  line  of  18  or  ao  guns  pointing  towards  the  plain  their  mafter's  anima  mundi  by  a  certain  mil 

fea,  of  18  and  24  pound  :rs.    About  a  piftol  fliot  vcrfal  ethereal  fpirit,  which  in  the  heavens  exili 

from  the  back  of  the  fort,  runs  a  ri\er,  which,  perfe<5tly  pure,  as  retaining  its  proper  nature;  bu 

befides  being  a  fecurity  to  the  factory,  adtis  much  on  eaitli  pervading'  elementary  bixiies,  and  ttiti 

to  the  agreeable  fituation  of  the  place.     This  rl-  matcly  mixing-  v/ith  all  the  minute  atoms  therfw! 

ver  has  its  fource  in  fome  diftant  mountains  ;  and  it  aflumcs  fomcwhat  of  their  nature,  and  becomfi 

dcfccndi:ig,  in  a  courfe  from,  the  north  and  eaft,  of  a  peculiaj*  Liud.    They  add,  tlut  this  n^^'-^f 
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jvvfir,  which  more  immediatel jr  rcfides  in  the  ce-  foul,  the  only  animad'ver/t've  principle,  is  conveyed 

Iftiil  regions  as  its  proper  feat,  moves  ^d  go-  bymoflonsmade  on  the  immediate  organs  of  fenfe. 

icms  the  heavens  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  Clanvvie* 

heattDS  themfelves  firft  received  their  exiftence        *  ANIMADVERSIVENESS.  n  f.  [from  ani' 

irom  the  fecundity  of  the  fame  fpirit :  for  that  madver/ivr.]     The  power  of  animadverting,  or 

vi'A  ammm  bemg  the  primary  fource  of  Hfej  every  making  judgment.   /'/<??. 

»h«ebreathed  a  fpirit  like  itfelf,  by  virtue  where^        •  To  ANIMADVERT,    if.  ».    \_onlniiidi>erto^ 

u  various  kmds  of  things  were  framed  conform*  ^^t.]     i .  To  pafs  cenfures  upon.— I  fhould  not 

iWc  to  the  divmc  ideas.  animadvert  on  i^im,  who  was  a  painful  obferver  of 

An  IMA  PULMONUM,  crocus,  or  faiTroni  fo  cat*  the  decorum  of  the  ftage,  if  he  had  not  ufed  ex- 

A  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  effe^  in  difeafes  of  treme  feverity  in  his  judgment  of  the  incomparable 

t>  hings.  Shakef{>eare.  Drydrn,     2.  To  infli<5l  punilhments. 

AsiM  A  s  ATURNi,  a  white  powder  obtained  by  In  both  fenles  with  the  particle  K^tfw.— If  the  Au- 

pvHiring  diftilled  vinegar  on  litharge,  of  coniider*  thotir  of  the  univerfe  animadverts  upon  men  here 

able  ufe  in  enamelling.    See  Enamel.  below,  how  much  more  will  it  become  him  to  do 

•  ANTMABLE.  adj.  [irom  animate,']    That  it  upon  their  entrance  into  a  higher  ftate of  being? 
F*'*jch  may  be  put  Into  life>  or  receive  animation.  Grrw. 

l^.  *  ANIMADVERTER.  «./  [from  animadvert  ] 

■I.)  ♦  ANIMADVERSION. »./  [animadverfiof  He  that  palfes  cenfures,  or  inflicts  paniihments. — 

I-r.]    I.  Reproof;  fevere  cenfure  ;  blame. — He  God  is  a  ftrid  obfefver  of,  and  a  fcvere  aniff.ad^ 

didTuffed  their  commiflioners  with  fevere  and  (harp  verier  upon^  fuch  as  prefume  to  partake  of  thofe 

crmadverjions.  Clarendon,  a.  Punifhment.  When  myfteries,  without  fuch  a  preparation.  Sottxb. 
ti^objed  of  animadverfion  is  mentioned,  it  has       *(  1.)  *  ANIMAL*  adj.  \ammalis^\jiXC\    i.  That 

l3c  particle  on  or  upon  before  it. — When  a  bill  is  which  belongs  or  relates  to  animals. — There  are 

(Irtuting  in  Parliament,  it  is  ufual  to  h^ve  the  con-  things  in  the  world  of  fpirits,  wherein  our  ideas 

trwtrfy  handled  by  pamphlets  on  both   fides ;  are  very  dark  and  confufed ;  fuch  as  their  union 

»it>»outthe  leaft /?«im/i</i;^r;^<wf  tt^ontheauthours.  with  animal  nature,  the  way  of  their  acting  oa 

5ot/?.    'x^  In  law.— An  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  and  material  beings,  and  their converfe  with  each  other. 

recclffiaftic3l<?n/wfl/i;^f/o», are diflerent things;  Wattes  Logic,    2.  y^wivm/ fun^ions,  diftinguifhed 

for  a  cenfure  has  a  relation  to  a  fpiritual  punifh-  from  natural  and  vital^  are  the  lower  powers  of 

»?nt,  but  an  ammndverfion  ha£  only  a  refpeft  to  the  mind,  as,  the  will,  memory,  and  imagination. 

Uemporil  one;  as,  degradation,  and  the  deliver-  7,,  Animal  life  is  oppofed,  on  one  fide,  to  intellrC' 

r;  the  perfon  over  to  the  (ecuiar  court.  Ayliffe^s  tual,  and,  on  the  other,  t*  vegetable.    4.  Animal 

fd-er^oM.    4*  Perception;  power  of  notice:  not  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to ^rittial  ot  rationai ^  as,  , 

ia  uftf.— The  ioul  is  the  fole  percipient  which  the  animal  nature.  *    • 

J»na  animadve'Jion  and  fenfe  properly  fo  called.        (a.)  •Animal.  ».  /".  \animaU  I-at.]    x.  A  living 

GlanvUle,  creature  corporeal,  diltind,  on  the  one  fide,  from 

(1.)  ANiMADVEtsioN,  in  literature,  is  ufed  to  pure  fpirit;  on  the  other,  from  mere  matter. — 

tspi/y,  fometimes  corre^on,  fomctimes  remarks  Animals  are  fuch  beings,  which,  befides  the  power 

=pon  a  book,  Sec,  and  fometimes  a  ferious  confi-  of  growing,  and  producing  their  like,  as  plants. 

Mention  upon  any  point.  and  vegetables  have,  are  endowed  alfo  with  fenfa* 

•  ANIMAD VF.RSIVE.  adj,  [from  animadvert.]  tion  and  fpontaneous  motion.    Mr  Raj^  gives  two 
That  has  the  power  of  perceiving,  percipient :  fchemes  of  tables  of  them. 

-X  in  ufe.— The  reprefentation  of  objedts  to  the 


*  Animals  are  either 


Sanguinous, 
'^•^  is  fuch  as  have  blood, 
»Hich  breathe,  either  by 


Or  Exfanguinous,         • 

thai  is,  without  blood ;  which 
may  be  divided  into 


Longs, 
^-^g  either 


Or 


and 


Jwo  Ventricles  Or  But  one  Ventri- 

io  their   heart,       cle  in  their  heart, 

^  tbofc  either       asfrogs,  tortoifes, 

I  and  ferpents. 

^"▼iparous.    Or        Oviparous 

as  Birds. 


Gills  Greater, 

as  all  fangtiineous      •and  thofe  either 

fifhes,  except  the        # — -^.  ■■      -^ 

whale  kind.  Naked,  Or  covered  with     ther 

I  a  tegument.  | 


Lefler, 
as  infeds  of 
all  forts,  ei- 


Aqwtic  TerrcftriaJ, 
«ihe  as  Quadra- 
•*»*te     peds. 


Vou  fL  Part  I. 


Terreftrial,      Aquatic,  Cruftaceous,  Or  TeftaCeous, 

as    naked        as    the  as  lobfters  either 

ihails,  poulp,  and  crab  | 

cuttle  fiih.  I 

Univalve,     Bivalve,  or  Turbi- 

ai  limpets,  as  oyC    nate,     at 

ters,        periwin- 

mufclet,  kles, 

cockles.  Ihails,&c. 

U  Vivipa- 


Ov 
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Viviparous  Lairy  Animals^  or  quadrupeds,  are  either 

Hoofed, 
which  are  either 

1 

, ^  ^ , 

Wbole-footed,        Or        Cloven-footed, 
or   hoofed,  as  having  the 

the  horfc  and  hoof    divided 


I 


Clawed  or  digitate^ 
having  the  foot  di- 
vided into  either  * 


af«; 


into  either 


Two  part*  or  toes.  Or  Many  toes 
having  two  naiJa,  or  clawi; 
as  the  camel  kind ;         either 

I 


Two  principal  parts.        Or 
called  bifulca,  either 


Such  as  chew  not  the    Or   Ruminant, 
cad^  at  fwine ;  i.  e.  fuch  as 

chew  the  cud; 

divided  into 


Four  parts, 
or  Quadrif* 
ulca,  as  the 
hippopota- 
mus. 


Undivided, 
as  the  ele- 
phant. 


Or  Di\ided; 

which  have 
either 


Broad  nails.        Or    Narrower,  and 
and  an  hunoan  more  pcnnted 

Ihape,  as  apes ;  nails. 


Such  as  have  perpetual    And    Such  as  have 
and  hollow  horns ;  as  the  folid,  branch- 

f~      "      —         ^ '  \  ed  Sl  decidu- 

Becf  kind.  Sheep  kind,  k  Goat  kind,  ous  horns,  as 

the  deer  kind. 


In  re(pe^  of  their  teeth,  they  are  divided  into 


Such  at  have 
many  fore  teeth,  or  cutters 
in  each  jaw,  viz. 

The  greater^ 
which  have  either 


And 


and 


The  lefler,  the  ver- 
nxin  or  weafel  kind. 


Such  at  have 
Only  two  large  and  rv- 
niarkable  fore  teeth,  all 
which  are  phytivorousi 
and  are  called/ the  bare 
kind. 


A  (borter  fnout        Or 
Sc  rbund^c  head, 
at  the  cat  kind; 


A  longer  fnout,. 
as  the  dog 
kind. 


•-  Veeetables  are  proper  enough  to  repair  animaht 
at  bei^g  near  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the 
animal  juices,  and  as  confiding  of  the  fame  parts 
with  animal  fubftances,  fpint«  water,  fait,  oil, 
earth  ;  all  which  are  contained  in  the  iap  they 
derive  from  the  earth.  Arbuthnot  on  aliments. — 
Some  of  the  animated  fubilances  have  various  or- 
ganical  or  inftrumental  parts,  fitted  for  a  variety 
of-  motions  {ixhb  place  to  place,  and  a  fpring  of 
li£r  withta  themielves,  as  beaAs,  birds,  fifhes,  and 
iiffieds^;.tkefi&are  called  tininmls*  Other  animat- 
ed fubftances  arc  called  vegetables,  which  have 
wft4Hn-themfelve»  the  principles  of  another  fort 
of  liir  and  growth,  and  of  various  productions  of 
leaves  and  fruit,  fach  as  we  fee  in  plants,  herbs, 
and  I3TC&.  Watt's  Lsgic,  a.  By  way  of  conttrmpt, 
we  fa/  o£  a  (lupid  man,  that  he  it  3l  Jiupid  ani^ 
maL 

rl^r)- ANH4AL,  CHARACTERISTIC  MARX  OF  AN. 

Tothfr  abdve<kfiniiiuns  of  an  aniinal,  we  would 
add,  as  a  Aill  more  accurate  and  diftin<itive  charac- 
teriUic,  that  an  animal  is  an  organiicd  living  bor 
dy,  ei^dued  with  fenfation;  for  minerals  are  faid 
t«-prow  o«  fnereaCe,  plants  to  grow  and  live,  but 
animals  alone  have  fenCation.  It  is  thi^  property 
alone  that  can  be  deemed  tlie  eflcnrial  charaderif^ 
tie  of  an  animal ;  and  by  which  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kiogdums  Icem  to  be  fo  eiWntially  fe- 
fiarated,  that  wc  cannot  even  imagine  the  ieail 


approximation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  TboM^ 
natural iAs,  indeed,  who  have  fuppofed  the  dit 
tin  A  ion  between  animals  and  vegetables  to  coofit 
in  any  thing  elAf,  have  found  themiclvet  grtatij 
embarrafled ;  and  have  generally  agreed,  that  it 
was  extremelj  difficult,  if  not  impofihble,  to  fettle 
the  boundanes  between  the  animal  and  vegetabir 
kingdoms.  But  this  difficulty  will  be  eafily  fea 
to  arife  from  their  taking  the  chara^criiUc 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  fomething  that 
evidently  common  to  both.  Thus  Boerhaave  at 
tempted  to  diflinguiih  an  animal  from  a  vegetablci 
by  the  former  having  a,  mouth,  which  the  Uti^ 
has  not :  but  here,  as  the  mouth  of  an  anisuj  t 
OAly  the  inftrument  by  which  nouriihment  u  cot^ 
veyed  to  its  body,  it  is  evident  that  this  can  be  i>a 
pikntial  diftindion,  becauie  vegetablet  alio  rQ.\ 
quire  nourifhment,  and  have  inllrumentt  propc^ 
fur  conveying  it  iuto  their  bodies ;  and  where  tbc 
end  is  the  fame,  a  dilference  in  the  means  can  n^ 
vkk  be  eilential.  The  fixing  the  difihrenrr  is  tb^ 
animaPs  having  a  gula,  flomach,  and  intrftiDef,  a^ 
is  done  by  Dr  Tyfon,  is  as  little  to  the  putpo£% 

(4.)  Animal  life  and  motiom,  APriAftA^ 
CEs  OF,  IN  PLANTS.  No  powcr,  at  fiHt  fiev] 
feems  more  diftindtive  between  an  aninud  md  I 
vegetable  than  that  of  moving  from  one  pkcetd 
another.  Many  have  thought  thit  power  tfj 
dent  to  conflitute  a  difference,  and  indced^ii  vo' 
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afcs,  it  is  the  obvious  mark  by  which  we  diftia-  the  ground,  furrdunda  the  ditch,  riles  on  roeop- 

guilh  them.    But  Lord  Karnes  hath  given  feveral  fite  fide  to  its  wonted  diftance  from  the  furface, 

▼ery  curious  inftances  of  the  locomotive  power  of  and  then  proceeds  in  its  original  direction.    Lay 

pUnU;  ibme  of  which,  as  he  iays,  would  do  ho-  a  wet  fponge  near  a  root  laid  open  to  the  au- ; 

Dourto  an  animal.—"  Upon  the  flighteft  touch,  the  root  will  dired   its  courfe  to  the  fponge. 

itefenfitive  plant  ftirinks  back  and  folds  up  its  Change  the  place  of  the  fponge;  the  root  varies 

laTrt,  fimilar  to  a  (hail ;  which  on  the  flighteft  its  diredion.    Thruft  a  pole  into  the  ground  at  a 

touch  retires  with  in  its  ihell.    A  new  fpecies  of  moderate  diftance  from  a  fcandcnt  plant :   the 

the  lenfitive  plant  hath  been  lately  difcovered."  plant  direds  its  courfe  to  the  pole,  lays  hold  of 

(SeeDiONiCA.)    **  If  a  fly  perch  upon  one  of  its  it,  and  rifes  on  it  to  its  natural  height.    A  hony- 

fiover-leaves,  it  dofes  initantly,  and  cnifties  the  fuckl^  proceeds  in  its  courfe,  till  it  be  too  long  for 

inled  to  death.    Then?  is  not  an  article  in  botany  fupporting  its  weight;  and  then  ftrengthens  itfelf 

more  admirable  than  a  contrivance,  vifible  in  many  bv  Ihootmg  into  a  fpiral.    If  it  meet  with  another 

pUnts,  to  take  advantage  of  good  weather,  and  plant  of  the  lame  kind,  they  coalefce  for  mutual 

toprotea  themfelves  againft  bad.     They  open  lupport;  the  one  fcrCwing  to  the  right,  the  other 

and  dofe  their  flowers  and  leaves  in  difterent  cir-  to  the  left.    If  a  honeyfuckle  twig  meets  with  a 

aimiUnce« :  fome  clofe  before  funfet,  fome  atter :  dead  branch,  it  fcrews  from  the  right  to  the  left, 

ibme  open  to  receive  rain,  fome  clofe  to  avoid  it.  The  clafpcrs  of  briony  (hoot  into  a  fpiral,  and  lay 

The  petals  of  many  flowers  expand  in  the  fun :  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way  for  fupport. 

but  cootraa  at  night,  or  on  the  approach  of  rain.  If,  after  completing  a  fpiral  of  three  rounds,  they 

Ailcr  the  feeds  are  fecundated,   the   peUls  no  meet  with  nothing,  they  train  again  by  altering 

Jooger  contraa.    All  the  trefoils  may  ferve  as  a  their  coiu-fc." 

barometer  to  the  huft>andraan;  they  always  con-  (5.)  Animal  life  and  motiom  compared 

trad  their  leaves  on  an  impending  ftorm.    Some  with  those  of  plants.    By  comparing  the  a- 

plants  fbUow  the  fun,  others  turn  from  it.    Many  hove  and  other  inftances  of  feeming  voluntary 

pUflts,  on  the  fun's  recefs,  vary  the  pofltion  of  motion  in  plants,  with  that  fharc  of  life  where- 

their  leavers,   which  is  ftyled  Xhzjleep  of  plants^  with  fome  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  animus  are.en- 

A  fiogular  plant  was  lately  difcovered  in  Bengal,  dued,  we  can  fcarce  hefltate  at  afcribing  the  fu- 

Iti  leaves  are  in  continual  motion  all  day  long  ;  periority  to  the  former ;  that  is,  putting  fenfation 

b«t  when  night  approaches,  they  fall  down  from  out  of  the  queftion.     Mufcles,  for  inftance,  are 

an  crcd  pofture  to  reft."    (See  Hbdysarum.)  fixed  to  one  place  as  much  as  plants  are;   nor 

•*  A  plant  has  a  power  of  direding  its  roots  for  have  they  any  power  of  motion,  belides  that  of 

procuring  food.     The  red  whortle-berry,  a  low  opening  and  (hutting  their  (hells:  and  in  this  re- 

nrcrgrcen  plant,  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  fpe<5t  they  have  no  (uperiority  over  the  motion  of 

our  higheft  hills,  among  ftones  and  gravel.    This  the  fenfitive  plant ;  nor  doth  their  adion  difcover 

flinib  was  planted  in  an  edging  to  a  rich  border,  more  fagacity,  or  even  fo  much,  as  the  root  of 

under  a  fruit  waJl.    In  two  or  three  years,  it  o-  the  plane  tree  mentioned  by  Lord  Karnes.    The 

▼CT-ran  the  adjoining  deep  laid  gravel  walk ;  and  Count  de  Buffon,  who  feems  to  be  dejlrous  of 

foaned  to  fly  from  the  border,  in  which  not  a  confounding  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 

6"^  runner  appeared.     An  effort  to  come  at  denies  fenfation  to  be  any  cfTential  diftin(5lion. 

iooA  m  a  bad  tituation,  is  extremely  remarkable  **  Senfation  (fays  he)  more  eflentially  diftinguifties 

ia  the  following  inftance.    Among  the  ruins  of  animals  from  vegetables :  but  fenfation  i»  a  com- 

Newabby,    formeriy  a  monaftery  in   Galloway,  plex  idea,  and  requires  fome  explication.    For  if 

there  grows  on  the  top  of  a  wall  a  plane  tree  about  fenfation  implied  no  more  than   motion   confe- 

»o  fieet  high.    Straitened  for  nourilhment  in  that  quent  upon  a  itrokc  or  an  impulfe,  the  fenfitive 

l»rrcn  fituation,  it  feveral  years  ago  directed  roots  plant  enjoys  this  power.    Bnt  if,  by  fenfation,  we 

dawn  the  fide  of  the  wall,  till  they  reached  the  mean  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and   comparing 

ground  ten  feet  below ;  and  now  the  nourifhment  ideas,   it  is  uncertain  whether  brute  animals  arc 

it  afforded  to  thofe  roots  during  the  time  of  their  endowed  with  it.   If  it  (Iw^uld  be  allowed  to  dogs, 

defccnding  is   amply  repaid,   having   every  year  elcphnnts,   &c.  whofe  anions  feem  to  proceed 

fince  that  time  made  vigorous  (hoots.    From  the  from  motives  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  men  are 

lop  of  the  wall  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  thefe  a<ftuated,  it  muft  be  denied  to  many  fpecies  of  a« 

nwts  have  not  thrown  out  a  fingle  fibre ;  but  are  nimals,  particularly  to  thofe  which  appear  not  to 

WW  united  in  a  fingle  root.    Plants,  when  forced  poflefs  the  faculty  of  progrcflive  motion.    If  the 

from  their  natural  pofition,  are  endued   with   a  fenfation  of  an  oyfter,  for  example,  differed  only 

power  to  reftore  themfelves.    A  hop-plant,  twift-  in  degree  from  that  of  a  dog ;  why  do  we  not  at- 

\D%  round  a  ftick,  drreiJls  its  courfe  from  S.  to  W.  cribe  the  fame  fenfation  to  vegetables,  though  in 

avthr  fun  docs.    Untwift  it,  and  tie  it  in  the  op-  a  degree  ftill  inferior  ?  This  diftin<ition,  therefore, 

P^tc  diredion :  it  dies.     I^eave  it  loofe  in  the  between  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  neither  fiif- 

muijrdireAion:  it  recovers  its  natural  <Kre6ion  ficicntly  general  nor  determined.    From  this  in- 

ni  a  fingle  night.    Twift  a  branch  of  a  tree  fo  as  veftigation  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  there  is 

toinvtrt  its  leaves,  and  fix  it  in  that  pofition:  if  no  abfolute  and  efiential.  diftindtion  between  the 

Wl  fa  any  degree  looie,  it  untwifts  itfelf  gradual-  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  but  that  niturc 

*y.  till  the  leaves  be  rcftored  to  their  natural  po-  proceeds,  by  impreceptible  degrees,  from  the  moft 

fcrkm.    WTiat  better  can  an  animal  do  for  its  wel-  perfWt  to  the  moft  iroperfe^  animal,  ami  from  that 

fee  ?  A  root  of  a  tree  meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its  to  the  vegetables ;  andthefrefh  water  polypus  may 

prognrfr,  is  laid  open  to  the  an-.     What  follows  ?  be  regarded  as  the  laft  of  animals  and  the  firft  of 

it  altcn  its  cciirfc  like  s  rational  beings  dips  mto  pkmts."    It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  philofophers 

U  %  would 
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would  on  fom*  occifibns  confider,  thit  a  fubjeA  highed  to  the  loweft,  are  pofleHed  of  regetaUe 

roay  be  dark   as  well  on  account  of  thrir  inability  life ;  and  that,  as  far  as  we  c4n  perceive,  in  an  t- 

to  fe?,  as  when  it  really  affords  no  light     The  qual  degree,  whether  the  animal  life  is  pertV^  cr 

Count  boldly  conclud»*8,  that  there  is  no  effentitl  imperted :  nor  doth  there  feem  to  be  the  linaM 

differtmce  between  a  plant  .ind  an  animal,  becaufe  conne<Sioa  between  the  highcft  degree  of  %'cgcU- 

we  iferibe  ienfation  to  an  oyfter,  and  none  to  the  tation  and  the  loweft  degree  of  fenlatioa.    Though 

f>*nfithre  plant ;  but  we  ought  to  remember,  that  all  animals,  therefore,  are  poHeifed  of  Tegetabi; 

though  we  cannot  p;»rceive  a  diftindion,  it  may  life,  thcfe  two  fecm  to  be  as  perfe^ly  diftiod  acii 

neverthelefs  exift.     Before  Buffon,  therefore,  had  incommenfurate  to  one  another^  as  any  two  tliin^i 

conduded  in  this  nrunner,  be  ought  to  have  pro«  we  can  polfibly  imagine. 

ved  that  fome  vegetables  were  endowed  with  few*        (6.)  Animal  sensation,  not  DiscoT&tiiLi 

fation.     It  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  much  tncum-  in  plants.    The  power  of  vegetation,  is  as  po-- 

bent  on  thofe  who  take  the  contrary  ftde   of  the  fiwSt  in  an  onion  or  leek,  as  in  a  dog,  an  elephant, 

queflion,  to  prove  that  vegetables  are  not  endow-  or  a  man :  and  yi*t,  though  you  tlmatcn  a  lerk 

ed   with    fenfaticn,  as  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr  or  an  onion  evrr  fo  much,  it  pays  no  regard  to 

Buffba  to  have  proved  that  they  art.    But  a  little  your  words,   as  a  dog  would  do;    nor,  though 

attention  will  (now  us,   th^t  the  difiiculty  here  you  w»und  it,  does  it  avoid  a  fecond  ftroke.    It 

proceeds  entirely  from  bur   inability  to  ft-e  the  is  thf s  principle  of  felf-prefervation  m  all  animal^ 

principle  of  fcniation.   'We  perceive  this  principle  which,  hieing  the  moft  powerful  one  in  their  oa^ 

in  ourielves,  but  no  man  can  perceive  it  in  ano-  ture,  13  generally  taken,  and  with  very  good  ita- 

ther.     Why  then  does  every  individual  of  ma*i-  Ibn,  as  Ihe  true  charaderiftic  of  animal  life.    Thii 

kind   coni:lude  that  his  neighbour' has  the  f?me  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  confequence  of  fcnia- 

fenfatlons  with  himfelf  ?  It  can  only  be  from  ana-  tion  ;  and  as  it  is  never  obferved  to  take  place  b 

logy.     Every  man  perceives  his  neighbour  fona-  vegetables,  we  have  a  right  to  fay  that  the  fbui*. 

ed  m  a  manner  fimilarto  himfelf;  he  ads  in  a  li-  dation   of  it,   namely  fenlatiou,   belongs  not  to 

milar  nunnw  on  fimilar  occafions,  &c."  Juft  fo  it  tliem.     There  is  no  animal,  which  makes  207 

is  with  brute  animals.    It  is  no  ii)ore  doubtful  motion  in  confequence  of  external  impulfe  wIkt^' 

that  they  have  (efifations,  than  that  we  have  them  danger  is  threatened,  but  what  puis  itfclf  in  a  pw- 

ourlelves.    If  a  nun  is  wounded  with  a  knile,  for  ture  of  defence  5  but  no  vegetable  \vhatt^rrdotYllj. 

inftance,  he  exprefles  a  fenfe  of  pain  an4  cndea-  A  mufclc;  when  it  is  touched,  immediately  (huts 

vours  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  injury.    Wound  its  (hell;  and  as  this  action  puts  it  in  a  ftatc  U 

SL  dog  in  the  lame  manner,  he  will  alt*  exprefe  a  defence,  we  conclude  that  it  proceeded  from  \h^ 

fenfe  of  pain  ;  and,  if  you  offer  to  (trike  him  a-  principle  of  feif-prefervation.     When  the  fenfitiic 

gain,  will  endeavour  to  efcape,  lyfore  he  ^Is  the  plant  cbnt)-ad;i  fron>  a  touch,  it  is  no  more  in  a 

itroke.    To  coni:lude'hcre,  that  the  ad  ion  or  the  (tate  of  defeng^  than  before  ;  for  whatever  would 

dog  proceeded  from   a  principle  diflcrent  froija  have  deltroyed  it  ia  its  expanded  ftate,  will  allii 

t  lat  of  the  man  would  be  abfurd  and  unphilofo-  do  »t  in  it&  contraded  Aate.    We  couclude,  thcit- 

phical  to  the  la(i  degree.    We  muft  further  take  fore,  that  the  motion  of  the  i'enlitive  plant  pro- 

notice,  that  there  are  feniations  eflentially  diftind  ceeds  only  from  a  certaia  propefty  called  by  phy- 


fpeci 

mal :    but,   as  long  as  one  of  them  remains,   it  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brute  matttr.    It 

makes   not   the   lealt  approach  to  the  vegetable  is  certain  that  an  eledrified  fi.k  thread  (hows  4 

kingdom;   and,   when   they  are  all  taken  awa^,  much  gicattr  variet/  of  motions  than  any  knU- 

is  fo  far  from  bccommg  a  vegetable,   that   it  is  tive  plant.    If  a  bit  of  fiik  thread  in  dropt  <in  ai 

only  a  mafs  of  tlead  Matter.    The  fenfe*  of  a  per-  electrified  mct»l  plate,   it  immediately  ereds  h- 

fcd  an'unal,  for  inftance,  are  fi\*e  h\  number.   Take  li^lf :  l^^rcads  out  the  fmall  fibrts  like  arms ;  txi, 

away   one  of  them,  fuppofe  fi,,'ht  ;  he  l^ecome^  if  wot  dttained,  will  fly  off.    If  a  finger  is  brought 

then  a  leis  perfed  animal,  but  ih  as  unlike  *vege-  near  it,  the  thread  leeins  greediiy  to  catch  at  iv 

table  as  before.    Suppole  him  next  deprived  of  If  a  candle  approaches,  it  claps  clofe  to  the  platr, 

hearing:  his  refembhnce  to  a  \e»:cUble  would  be  as  if  afraid   of  it.— Why  do  we  not  conclude  tlit 

as  httle  as  before ;  becaufe  a  vegttihie  can  nt-ithiT  tlie  thnad  in  this  caie  k  really  afraid  of  the  cai^ 

fjcl,  tifte.  nor  fniell,  and  we  funpofe  hint)  AiM  to  die  i  For  tlus  plain  reafon,  Tha|;  its  feemiug  fUgfei 


impcrfcd  animal.     If  this  fenle  is  then  takt-n  a-  naanner,  alter  it  has  conUaded*  will  fuffer  iilV  f 

way  wt*  conned  hiiri  not  with  the  vegetabL*  king-  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  without  making  tfte  leatt  eliwt 

<lom,   but  with  what  Duffon   calls  b^utf  maiie..  to  tfcape.    The  c.ife  is  not  fo  with  the  mcantS 

Iti«  to  this  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  vegetaUIf,  animal.     An  hedge  hog,  when  alarmt^l,  dra»» 


furd:  ti)r,  at  that  rate,  the  moftr  imjierfi^it  ani-  (creation  prompt5  it  to  expand  its  body  and  ^in»* 
mal  ou'ht  to  be  the  moft  perfed  plant:  but  we  A  fnail  when  touched,  withdraws  itlelf  iato  it» 
obfcrve^no  fuch  thing.     AU  aaimalk,  from  the    ihwll  j  but  i;  a  uiac  quicklime  U  fprinkkd  up«  »i 
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foUut  iU  flicll  is  uo  longer  a  place  of  fafety,  it  is  oyftcr  ia  probably  endowed  with  no  other  fenfc 

tbro^n  into  agonies,  and  endeavours  to  avail  it-  than  that  of  feeling,  yet  this  fenfe  is  fo  exquifite, 

(ci/of  its  locomotive  power  in  order  to  efcape  the  that  it  will  contrad  upon  the  flighteft  touch,  fuoh 

daofer    .In  muicles  and  oyftere,  indeed,  we  can-  as  we  )vOuld  be  altogethtr  infcnfible  of     As  to 

natobferve  this  principle  of  felf-prefervation  fo '  that  power  of  contractility,  or  irritability,  which 

Wrongly,  at  nature  has  deprived  them  of  the  pow-  is  obferved  in  fome  plants;  our  folids  have  it, 

erof  progrcflive  motion :  but,  as  we  obferve  them  when  deprived  both  ot  vegetable  and  anmial  life : 

cooftanily  to  ufe  the  means  which  nature  has  for  a  mufcle,  cut  out  of  a  iiving  body,  will  con- 

gifen  tbetn  for  felf-prefervation,  we  can  have  no  tinue  to  contra^,  if  it  is  irritated  by  pricking  it, 

TcaioQ  to  think  that  they  are  dellitute  of  that  after  it  has  neither  fenfation  nor  vegetation     To 

priociple  upon  which  it  is  founded.               ,  thefe  arguments  againft  the  probability  of  plants 

(7.)   Ami  MAI'S    ENDUED   WITH    VEGETABLB  h.iving   any  degree  of  fenfation,  or  animal  life, 

iipc.    After  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  fubje^,  fome  have  added  others,  drawn  from  the  mifer- 

tbert  is  no  need  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  in- ,  able  ftate  that  plants  would  be  in,  if  they  had 

t-rior  creation.    WeourfelvesarepofTeifedbothof  any;  and  the  incompatibility  of  fuch  a  fuppofi- 

tSt:  animal  and  .vegetable  life,  and  certainly  ihoukl  tion  with  inBnite  goodnefs,  &c.    But  as  we  ap- 

know  whether  there  is  any  conne(5tion  between  prehend  this  argument,  if  it  proved  any  thing, 

vegetation  and  fenf  ition  or  not— Wc  are  confci-  would  prove  too  much,  by  militating  equally  a- 

005  that  we  exill ;  that  we  hear,  fee,  &c. :  but  gaind  the  introduction  of  pain  or  phyfical  evil  in 

of  our  veigetation  we  are  abfolutely  inconfcious.  any  form,  we  will  not  enter  upon  it — more  efpc- 

Wc  feel  a  pleafure,  for  inftance,  in  gratifying  the  cially  as  we  think  the  above  abundantly  decilive 

calls  of  hunger  and  thirft  ;  but  of  the  procefs  by  of  the  queftion. 

which  our  aliment  is  formed  into  chyle,  the  chyle  (8.)  Animals,  the  classificatioh  of.  We 
mixed  with  the  blood,  the  circulation  of  that  have  already  given  Mr  Ray's  claflification,  ( J  a.) 
fluid,  and  the  leparation  of  all  the  humours  from  as  quoted  by  Or  Johnfon  ;  but  the  celebrated 
it,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  If  we  then,  who  Linnaeus  has  made  out  a  more  beautiful  and  corn- 
arc  more  perfed  than  other  vegetables,  are  ut-  plete  clafiification  by  diftributing  animals  into  fix 
tcrly  infeofible  of  ©ur  own  vegetable  life,  why  clafles,  viz.  mammalia^  etvcs^  amphibia^  fi/ces^ 
fljoold  we  imagine  that  the  lefs  perfect  vegetables  infeQa^  Termej,  Each  clafs  is  divided  into  a  cei^ 
are  ienJible  of  it  ?  To  illuft rate  our  reafoning  here  tiin  number  of  orders,  and  each  order  is  again 
bf  an  example : — The  diredion  of  the  roots  of  fubdivided  into  genera^  or  kinds,  each  of  which 
the  plane  tree  mentioned  by  Lord  Kamcs,  ihows  contains  a  variety  of  fpecies.  The  fyftem  of  this 
as  much  fagacity,  if  we  are  to  look  only  to  the  ingenious  naturalift  includes  .^54  kinds,  and  near 
outward  a^ion,  aa  can  be  obferved  in  any  mo-  6000  known  fpecies.  See  his  Syftema  Naturae. 
tJoo  ci  the  moft  perfed  animal  whatever ;  never-  For  other  particulars  relating  to  different  atiimals, 
tbekrft,  we  have  not  the  leaft  fufpicion,  cither  their  analogous  ftnidhire,  (agacity,  inftind,  pecu- 
that  the  tree  (aw  the  ground  at  a  diftance,  or  that  liarities,  &c.  See  Amphibious,  Comparative 
it  was  informed  of  its  being  there  by  the  reft  of  Anatomy,  Entomology,  Ichthyology,  In- 
itiroots.  If  a  wound  is  made  in  the  body  of  a  stinct,  Migration,  Ornithology,  OvrpA- 
man,and  a  lofs  of  fubftance  is  to  be  repaired,  the  Rous,  Quadruped,  Si;<ginGj  Vivitarous, 
iame  fagacity  will  be  obferved  in  the  arrangement  Zoology,  &c. 

of  the  fibres,  not  only  as  if  they  were  animated,  (i.)    Animal  flower,  in  zoology,  a  name 

Wtthey  will  difpofe  of  themfelves  feemingly  with  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  belonging  to 

a  degree  of  wifdom  far  fuperior  to  what  we  have  the  genus  of  Actinia  of  Lmnarus.    They  have 

any  idea  of;  yet  this  is  done  without  our  having  hkewife  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  axUrtica 

the  leaft  knowledge  either  how  it  is  done,  or  of  Marina^  or  Sea-ntttUi  from  their  fuppofed  pro- 


art  ignorant  of  their  moft  fagacious  actions,  why    rcfembling  the  petals  of  fome  of  our  moft  beauti- 


|faoakl  we  fufped  that  they  have  a  fenf -tion,  let  fid  flowers.  As  to  one  fpecies  paiticular'y,  men- 
it  be  ever  fo  obfcurc,  of  any  of  their  inferior  tioned  by  Abbe  Diequcmarre,  in  the  Phil.  Trrtfif. 
nes,  fuch  as  contrai^ing  from  a  touch,  turning  for  1773,  art.  37.  the  pureft  white,  carmine,  ami 
U)wards  the  fun,  or  advancing  to  meet  a  pole  ?  ultramarine,  are  faid  to  be  fcarce  fufiicieiit  to  ex- 
Thas  we  may  eajily  give  the  Count  de  Buftbn  a  prefs  their  brilliancy.  The  bodies  of  fome  of 
reafon  why  we  al'cribe  fenfation  to  an  oyftcr,  and  them  are  hemrfpherical,  of  others  cylindrical,  anil 
none  to  a  vegetable;  namely,  becaufc  we  per-  of  others  fliaped  Hke  a  fig.  Their  fubltance  like- 
c«»e  the  vegetable  do  nothing  but  what  is  alfo  wife  dittcrs ;  fome  are  ftiff  and  gelatinous,  others 
performed  in  our  own  bodies,  without  our  hav-  fleJhy  and  mufcular ;  but  all  of  them  are  capabl- 
in?  the  leaft  fenfation  of  it ;  whereas  an  oyfter  of  altering  their  figure  when  they  extend  their  bo- 
pDU  itfclf  in  a  defenfive  pofture  on  the  approach  dies  and  claws  in  fearch  of  food.  They  are  found 
«^ danger;  and  this  being  an  adion  fimilar  to  our  in  many  of  the  rocky  coafts  of  the  Weft  India 
own  upon  a  hke  occafion,  we  conclude  that  it  illands,  and  hkewife  on  fome  parts  of  the  coift 
proceeds  from  the  fame  principle  of  fenfation.  of  England.  They  have  only  one  opening,  which 
Hctp  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  though  the  ip-  is  in  the  centre  of  the  uppermoft  pait  of  the  aiii- 
Krioraniniala  are  deficient  in  the  number,  they  mal ;  round  this  are  placed  rows  of  flcfhy  claws ; 
^  by  DO  means  fo  in  the  actitenefs  of  their  fen-  this  opening  is  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  is 
pt!3u« ;  on  the  contrary,  though  a  mufcb  or  an  capable  of  great  exlcnfion.    The  animals  thcm- 

felve>, 
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iAveif  tbougn  exceedingly  voracious,  will  bear  lour ;  but,  being  compofed  of  a  membrane  like 

long  fading.     They  may  be  preferved  alive  a  fubftance,  furprtfingly  thin,  it  foon  Ihrivelled  up, 

whole  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  in  a  yelTel  of  fea  and  decayed. 

water,  without  any  viGble  tbod ;  but,  when  food  (3  )  Animai*  rLOWEits,  cluster.  A  parti- 
is  prcfcnted,  on^  of  them  will  fucceflively  devour  cular  fpecies  of  animal  flo%vers  has  been  found  in 
two  mufcles  in  their  ihells,  or  even  fwallow  a  fome  of  the  iflands  ceded  to  Britain  at  the  laft 
wiiole  crab  as  lai^e  as  a  hen's  o^^.  In  a  day  or  treaty  of  peace  with  France ;  and  the  foUowbg 
two  the  crab  ihell  is  voided  at  the  mouth,  per-  account  of  them  was  publiihed  in  the  Philofopbi- 
fedly  cleared  of  all  the  meat.  The  mufcle  (hells  cal  Tran^^ions,  vol.  57.  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  a  letter 
are  likewife  difcharged  whole,  with  the  two  fliells  to  Lord  Hllliborough.  "  This  compound  ani- 
joined  together,  but  entirely  empty,  fo  that  not  mal,  which  is  of  a  tender  fleihy  fubftance,  con- 
the  lead  particle  of  iiih  is  to  be  perceived  on  open-  fifts  of  many  tubular  bodies,  fwelling  gently  to- 
ing  them.  An  anemone  of  one  fpecies  will  even  wards  the  upper  part,  and  ending  like  a  bulb  0^ 
fwallow  an  individual  of  another  fpecies ;  but  af-  very  fmall  onion ;  on  the  top  of  each  is  its  mouth, 
ter  retaining  it  ten  or  twelve  hours,  will  throw  it  furrounded  by  one  or  two  rows  of  tentacles,  or 
up  alive  and  uninjured.  Through  this  opening  al-  claws,  which  when  contraded  kn^k  like  circles  of 
f  J  it  produces  its  young  ones  alive,  already  fur-  beads.  The  lower  part  of  all  theie  bodies  have 
nifhed  with  little  claws,  which,  as  foon  as  they  a  communication  with  a  firm  fleihy  wrinkled  tube, 
fix  themfelves,  they  begin  to  extend  in  fearch  of  which  (licks  fiall  to  the  rocks,  and  iends  forth  o- 
food.  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  fca-anemone  ther  fleihy  tubes,  which  creep  along  them  in  va- 
refembles,  the  outward  leaves  of  that  flower;  rious  directions.  Thefe  are  full  of  different  fizcs 
while  its  limbs  are  not  unlike  the  (hag  or  inner  of  thefe  remarkable  animals,  which  rife  up  irrc- 
pirt  of  it.  By  the  other  extremity  It  fixes  itfelf,  gularly  in  groups  near  to  one  another.  This  ad- 
as  by  a  fucker,  to  the  rocks  or  (tones  lying  in  the  hering  tube,  that  fecures  them  fa(t  to  the  rock, 
fand ;  but  it  is  not  totally  deprived  of  the  power  or  (helly  bottom,  is  worthy  of  our  notice.  The 
of  progedive  motion,  as  it  can  ihiit  its  fituation,  knobs  that  we  obferve,  are  formed  in  feveral 
though  very  flowly.  parts  of  it  by  its  infmuating  itfelf  into  the  inequa- 
(2.)  Animal  flowers,  B<\rbai>oes^  In  lities  of  the  coral  rock,  or  by  grafping  pieces  of 
Hughes's  Natural  Hiflory  of  Barb^tdo^' an'X-  ihells,  part  of  which  (till  remain  in  it,  with  the 
count  is  alfo  given  of  feveral  fpecies*  of  aiiin>al  fleihy  fubftance  grown  over  them.  This  (hows 
Oowers.  They  are  defcribed  as  only  found  in  a  us  the  inllin<^  of  nature,  that  direds  thefe  ani- 
bafon  in  one  particular  cave ;  and  of  the  mjoOr  re-  mats  to  preferve  themfelves  from  the  violence  of 
markable  fpecies  mentioned  by  him  we  haV^-'t^e  the  waves,  not  unlike  the  anchoring  of  mufcles, 
following  defcription.  '<  In  the  middle  of  the  :b^-  by  their  fine  filken  (ilaments  that  end  in  fucken; 
fon,  there  is  a  tixed  ftonc  or  rock,  which  is  al-  or  rather  like  the  (helly  baits  of  the  ferpula,  or 
ways  under  water.  Round  its  (ides,  at  different  worm  ihell,  the  tree  oylter,  and  the  flipper  bar- 
depths,  feldom  exceeding  ig  inches,  are  feen,  at  nacle,  5cc.  whofe  bafes  conform  to  the  (hape  of 
ail  times  of  the  year,  ilfuing,  out  of  little  holes,  whatever  fubdance  tliey  fix  themfelves  to,  grafp- 
ccrtain  fubftances  that  have  the  appearance  of  fine  ing  it  fail  with  their  teftaceous  claws,  to  with- 
radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bright  Hand  the  fury  of  a  ftorm.  When  we  view  the 
ftraw  colour,  flightly  tinged  with  green,  having  infide  of  this  animal  difle^ted  Icngthwife,  we  fiad 
a  circular  border  of  thick  fet  petals,  about  the  like  a  little  tube  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the 
fize  of,  and  mucb  refcmbling,  thofe  of  a  (ingle  ftomach,  fixmi  whence  rife  8  wrinkled  fmall  guti, 
garden  marigold,  except  that  the  whole  of  this  in  a  ciicular  order,  with  a  yellowiib  foft  fubitance 
f^t^ng  flower  is  narrower  at  the  difcus,  or  fet-  in  them ;  thefe  betid  over  in  the  form  of  arcbei 
ting:  on  of  the  leaves,  than  any  flower  of  that  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  from  wheocc 
kind.  1  have  attempt  .d  to  pluck  o.ie  of  thefe  they  may  be  traced  downwards,  to  the  narrow 
frqm  the  rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed;  part  of  the  upright  tube,  till  they  come  to  the 
but  never  couid  effed  it :  for  as  foon  as  my  fio-  fleihy  adhering  tube,  where  fome  of  them  may 
gers  came  w-lhin  two  or  three  inches  of  It,  it  be  perceived  entering  into  a  papilla,  or  the  be- 
would  immediately  contra<5t  cl(Jfe  together  its  yeU  ginning  of  an  animal  of  the  like  kind,  moft  pro- 
low  border,  and  (brink  back  into  the  hole  of  the  bably  to  convey  it  nourilbment  till  it  is  provided 
rock ;  but,  if  left  imdiHurbed  for  about  four  .mi-  with  claws :  the  remahiing  part  of  thefe  (lender 
nutes,  it  would  come  giidually  in  fight,  expand-  guts  are  continued  on  in  the  fle(by  tube,  without 
ing,  though  at  firft  very  cautioufly,  its  i'eeming  tk)ubt  for  the  (ame  pcrpofe  of  producing  and  fup- 
leaves,  till  at  lad  it  appeared  iu  its  tonncr  bloom,  porting  more  young  ones  from  the  fame  common 
However,  it  would  again  recoil,  with  a  uirpri.ing  parent.  The«  mamy  longitudinal  fibres  tliat  we 
quickne£s,  when  my  hand  came  witliin  a  fnvjil  difcover  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  on  the  ir- 
dlllance  of  it.  Having  tried  the  fame  experiment  fide  of  the  femi-tranfparent  (kin,  are  all  in(erted 
ty  attempting  to  touch  it  with  my  cane,  and  a  in  the  feveral  claws  i-ound  the  ar.imars  mouth, 
(mall  Qender  rod^  the  efted  WwS  the  lame.  Though  and  are  plainly  the  tendons  of  the  mu(cle»  fof 
1  could  not  by  any  means  C))ntrive  to  tike  or  moving  and  diretlting  the  claws  at  the  will  erf  the 
pluck  from  the  rock  one  of  thefe  animals  entire ;  animal ;  thefe  may  be  hkewile  traced  down  to 
yet  I  once  cut  off  (with  a  knife  which  I  had  held  the  adhering  tube.  As  this  fpecimcn  has  been 
for  a  long  tone  out  of  fight,  near  the  mouth  of  prelei-ved  in  fpirits,  the  colour  of  the  aniiwU 
an  hole  out  of  which  one  of  thefe  animals  appear-  when  living,  cannot  be  certainly  known ;  it  »» *J 
cd)  two  of  thefe  feeming  leaves,  Thefe,  when  prtfiint  of  a  .pale  ydlowiih  browi^.  With  J^*^ 
out  of  the  waLer»  retained  their  {hap*j  and  cor  .   -         .             ^ 
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to  iU  name,  it  may  be  called  a3inia  Jociatay  or  rocks  at  Haftings  in  Suffex.    This  animal  adheres 
the  Qt^r  Amimahfiwutr?^  by  its  tail  or  fucker,  to  the  under  part  of  the 
(4.)  Animal  flowers,  rbproouctive  pow-  projecting  rocks  oppofite  to  the  town  ;  and,  when 
£RS  OF.    The  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  by  many  cu-  the  tide  is  out,  has  the  appearance  of  a  long 
nous*  though  cruel,  experiments,  related  in  the  white  fig :  this  is  the  form  of  it,  when  put  into  a 
PhtL  Traof .  for  1773,  has  (hewn,  that  thefc  ani-  glafs  of  fea  water.     It  is  introduced  here,  as  a 
mab  pofle&,  in  a  moft  extraordinary  degree,  the  new  variety  of  this  animal,  not  yet  defcribcd. 
po««r  of  repnxlu^on;  fo  that  fcarce  any  thing  {$.)  Animal  flowers,  Scottish.    We  have 
moie it  tteceflary  to  produce  as  many  Tea  anemo-  already  mentioned,  under  the  article  ActiniA) 
nies  IS  we  pleafe,  than  to  cut  a  fingte  one  into  as  that  animal  flowers  are  found  in  as  great  beauty 
many  pieces.    A  fea  anemone  being  cut  in  two,  and  variety,  on  the  cond  of  Galloway,  as  any 
by  a  (e^kw  through  the  body,  that  part,  where  where  in  the  Weft  Indies.     They  are  repeatedly 
the  limbs  and  mouth  are  placed,  ate  a  piece  of  a  taken  notice  of  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Statiflical  Ac- 
mufille,  offered  to  it,  foon  after  the  operation,  count  of  Scotland.      Mr  Little,  minifler  of  CoN 
and  continued  to  feed  and  grow  daily,  for  three  vend,  mentions  the  pol)rpus  or  fea  anemone,  a- 
months  after.     The  food  fometimes  paffed  thro'  mong  the  produ^ions  of  that  coait.— -Mr  Muir^ 
the  animal ;  but  was  generally  thrown  up  again,  head,  minifter  of  Urr,  gives  the  following  par- 
cooiderably  changed,  as  in  the  perfed  fea  ane-  ticular  defcription  of  them.     **  About  five  years 
mw.    I^  about  two  months,  two  rows  of  limbs  ago,  I  difcovered  in  the  parifh  of  Colvend^  the 
vOB  perceived  growing  out  of  the  part  where  animal  flower,  in  as    great   perfedion    and    va- 
tktiBcifion  was  made.     On  offering  food  to  this  Tiety,  as  it  is  in  Jamaica.     The  lively  colours, 
~  mouth,  it  was  laid  hold  of  and  eat  \  and  the  and  the  various  and  elegant  forms  of  the  poly* 
continually  increaflng,  the  animal  gradually .  pus  on  this  coaXt,  are  truly  equal  to  any  thint; 
te  as  perfe^  as  thofe  which  had  never  been  related  by  natural  hiftorians,  refpeding  the  fea 
In  ibme  iniUnces,  however,  he  found,  that,  flowers  of  any  other  country.     To  i&t  a  flower 
ooe  of  thefe  creatures  was  cut  through,  of  purple,    of  grtren,    blue,    yellow,    dec.  ilriv- 
limbs   would  be  produced  from  the  cut  ing  to  catch  a  worm  is  really  amufing.'' — — 
pUoe,  thofe  at  the  mouth  remaining  as  before ;  And  Mr  Marihall,  minifter  of  Buittle,  has  allots 
b  that  a  mooftrous  animal  was  the  confequence,  ted  a  fedion  of  his  Statiftical  Account  of  his  pa« 
hartng  two  mouths,  and  feeding  at  both  ends.  Hav-  rifti  to  animal  flower i ;    wherein  he  4ys,  **  Till 
iag  put  fomeof  them  into  a  pan  of  water,  fetover  of  late,  perhaps  it  has  not  been  much  adverted 
a  (low  fire,  he  found  that  they  loft  their  life  at  50  to,  that  the  animal  flower,  or  water  polypus,  is 
degrees  ^  Reaumur's  thermometer.    To  avoid  even  common  alongd  the  Ihores  of  Buittle,  Col* 
the  imputation  of  crueltv  in  thefe  experiments,  vend,  and  very  likely  around  the  whole  coaft  of 
the  author  argues  the  favourable  confeouences  the  Stewartry  of  Galloway.      The  form  of  thefe 
that  have  attended  his  operations  on  the  lea  ane*  polypufes  is  elegant  and  pleaiantly  diverflfied. 
notties,  which  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  Some  are  found  refembling  the  fun-flower,  fome 
into  his  hands :    as  he  hath  not  only  multiplied  the  hundred-leaved  rofe,  but  the  greater  number 
their  esdftence,   but  alfo  renewed  their  youth ;  bear  the  likenefs  of  the  poppy.     The  colours 
which  laft,  he  adds,  **  is  furely  no  fmall  advan-  differ  as  much  as  the  form.    Sometimes  the  ani* 
tage."     The  reproductive  power  of  the  Barba-  mal  flower  is  of  a  deep  purple,   frequently  of 
ckMTS  animal  flower  is  prodigious.    Many  people  a  rofe  colour,    but    moftly   of  a    light  red  or 
coming  to  (ee  thefe  ft  range  creatures,  and  occa-  fleftjy  hue.     The  moft  beautiful  of  them,  that 
fioaing  fome  inconvenience  to  a  perfon  through  could    be   picked  up,    have  often  been  carried 
whoie  grounds  they  were  obliged  to  pafs,  he  re-  from  the  fhore  of  Colvend,  la  or  15  miles  up 
fuhred  to  deftroy  the  obje^s  of  their  curiofity ;  into  the  country,    where  they  have  lived,  fed 
and,  that  he  might  do  10  effe<5tually,  caufed  all  on  worms,    and  even  bred   for  feveral   weeksa 
the  holes  out  of  which  they  appeared,  to  be  and  might  have  exifted  much  longer,  if  they  could 
carefully  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  inftru-  have  be«n)  fupplied  with  fea  water.    In  a  word,  it 
racnt*  io  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  their  bodies  feems   probable,  that  an  iaduftrious*  naturalift 
muft  have  beefi  entirely  crufhed  to  a  pulp :   ne-  might  dilcover,  on  this  coaft,  fome  of  thofe  fln- 
Tothdefih  they  again  appeared  in  a  tew  weeks,  gular  animals,  not  much  inferior  to  thole  produ- 
from  the  very  fame  places.     Plate  XfV.  a  re*  ced  in  the  Antilles,  and  other  tropical  countries." 
prelet^  the  adinia  fociata,  or  cluftered  animal-  Animal  food.    See  Food. 
flower,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  with  its  radical  Animal  fossils  substancis,   thofe  found 
tube  adhering  to  a  rock,  and  one  of  the  animals  buried  in  the  earth,  at  various  depths,  and  embo* 
ftntchiog  out  its  claws,    b  A  perpendicular  diffec-  died  aa»ong  various  ftrata.    Thefe  are  principally 
tioD  of  one  of  the  bodies,  to  ffaow  the  gullet,  intef-  of  four  kinds :  i.  Sea  fhells.    a.  The  teeth,  bony 
tiaet,  fbimach,  and  fibrrs  or  tendons  that  move  the  palate,  and  bones  of  fiihes.    3.  The  bones  of  land 
daws :  with  a  young  one  ariflng  out  of  the  adhe-  aninmls.  And,  4.  Conoplete  fifh.    See  Foffils. 
nag  tube.     Plate  XIII.  Fig.  i.  The  a^inia  after,.  Animal  gods,   d'n  ammalut   in  mythology, 
or  animal-flcfwcr  of  the  newly  ceded  iflands.  Fig.  thofe  into  which  human  fouls  were  fuppofed  to 
s.  The  aAinia  anemone,  or  fea  anemone  from  the  be  converted,  by  means  of  certain  religious  cere- 
fame  pUce.     Fig.  3.  The  under  pait  of  the  fame  monies.    Labeo  wrote  a  treatife,  .exprefsly  oa  the 
bf  which  it  Adheres  to  the  rocks.    Fig.  4.  The  animal  gods, 
adnia  Kdiathus,  or  the  fea  fnn-flower  from  dit-  Animal  heat.    See  Heat. 
to.    Fig.  5.  The  under  part  of  the  fame.    Fig.  6.  Animal  magnetism*    See  Magmetism.     . 
The  adiiua  dianthusi  or  (ea  c«niati«n,  from  the  *                            Animal 
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Animal  motion  is  the  f4me  witli  Mubculak  j:aill«  magnified.    The  moft  remarkable  propfr* 

Motion.    See  Anatomy,  Index.  ty  of  thefe  infe<fls  is*  that  they  are  Tiviparoui.    If 

Animal  oiconomy.  See  Anatomy,  Intro-  one  of  them  is  cut  through  near  the  middle,  kit* 

DucTiON,  Sect.  III.  ral  oval  bodies  of  different  fizes  will  be  fcen  lo 

Animals,  PArkiNC  of.    See  Pairing.  i (rue  forth.     Thefe  are  young  angoillae,  each  of 

Animals,   preparation  of,   for   collec-  them  coiled  up  and  inclofed  in  its  proper  mem* 

TiuNs  OR  MUSEUMS.  See  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  brane,  which  iofo  exquilltely  fine,  as  fcarccly  to  be 

Reptiles.  difcemible  by  the  greateft  magnifier,  while  it  io- 

Animal  spcretion  is  the  aft  whereby  thedi-  clofes  the  t  mbryo  animal.    The  la^gelV  and  rooft 

vers  juices  of  the  body  are  fccreted  or  feparated  forward  immediately  break  throujrh  this  covering, 

from  the  common  mafs  of  blood,  by  means  of  unfold  themfelves,  and  wriggle  about  in  the  wa* 

the  glands.    See  Adenology,  under  Anatomy,  ter  nimbly;    others  get  out,  uncoil,  and  mme 

Index.  thcmfeWes  about  more  (lowly ;  and  the  Icafl  nu- 

-  Animal  spirit.    See  Nervous  Fluid.  ture  continue  entirely  without  motion.    The  «r^ 

Animal  system  denotes  the  whole  clafsof  rus,  or  velfel  that  contains  all  thefe  oral  bodies, 

beings  endowed  with  animal  life,  otherwife  called  is  compofed  of  many  ringlets,  not  unlike  the  afpr- 

Animal  Kingdom.  ra  arteria  of^and  animals,  and  fcems  to  be  confi- 

Animalcula.  See  Animalcules.  derably  elailic ;  for  as  foon  as  the  animalcule  it 

Animalcular,  ailj.  belonging  to  an  animal*  cut  in  two,  the  oval  bodies  are  thruft  out  with 

cule.  fome  degree  of  violence,  from  the  fpringing  back 

(i.)  *  ANIMALCULE,  n/.  [animalculum^  Lat.]  or  a^ion  of  this  bowel.    Upwards  of  100  young 

A  fmall  animal ;   particularly  thofe  which  are  in  ones  have  been  feen  to  iflue  from  the  body  of  ooe 

their  firft  and  fmaileft  ftale.— We  are  to  know,  linglc  eel,    whereby  the  prodigious  increafr  of 

that  they  all  come  of  the  feed  of  nnimaUules  of  them  may  be  accounted  for ;  as  probably  (evml 

their  own  kind,  that  were  before  laid  there.  Ray,  fuch  numerous  generations  are  produced  m  a  (hoct 

(a.)  Animalcule,  farther  definition  of  time.  They  feem  to  be  all  prolific ;  and  unkfs  the 
an  .  The  word  in  general,  lignifies  a  little  animal ;  trial  happens  to  be  made  upon  one  that  has  brought 
rmd  thus  the  term  might  be  applied  to  every  ani-  forth  all  its  yotin>;,  or  when  the  pafte  has  befo 
roal  which  is  conliderably  inferior  in  fize  to  our-  kept  for  a  very  long  time,  the  experiment  will  al- 
felves.  It  hath  been  cuftomary,  however,  to  dif-  waj^s  fucceed. — Tins  property  of  theie  ells  bring 
tinguifh  by  the  name  of  animalcuUs  only  fuch  ani-  viviparous  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  they 
mals  as  are  of  a  fize  fo  diminutive,  that  their  true  ever  become  flies.  Animalcules  of  a  limilar  kind 
figure  cannot  be  difcem^  without  the  affiftance  are  likewife  found  in  vinegar ;  and,  like  thoie  at- 
of  gUiles :  and  more  efpecially  it  is  applied  to  ready  defcribed,  are  found  to  be  viviparous, 
fuch  as  are  altogether  tnvifible  to  the  naked  eye,  (4.)  Animalcules  in  whi^at.  ItisnotonV 
and  cannot  even  be  perceived  to  exift  but  by  the  in  acids  that  animalcules  are  feen.  In  (bme  fieldsof 
aiiiftance  of  microfcopes.  By  the  help  of  mag-  wheat,  many  grains  may  be  obferved,  that  appear 
nifying  glaffes,  we  are  brought  into  a  kmd  of  new  blackifh  outwardly,  as  if  fcorched  ;  but,  when  o- 
world ;  and  numberlefs  animals  are  difcovered,  pened,  are  found  to  cont<)iu  a  foft  white  fubftance, 
vrhich  from  their  minutenefs  muft  otherwife  for  which  attentively  confidered,  appears  to  be  do- 
ever  have  efcaped  our  obfervation :  and  how  many  thing  elfe  than  a  congeries  of  threads  or  fibres  ly- 
ktnds  of  thefe  invilibles  there  may  be,  is  dill  ing  clofc  to  each  other  in  a  parallel  diredioo, 
unknown  ;  as  they  are  difcemed  of  all  fizes,  from  much  refembling  the  unripe  down  of  fome  thiftk* 
thole  which  are  barely  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  on  cutting  open  the  flower  heads  before  they  be- 
to  fuch  as  refill  the  adion  of  the  microfcope,  as  gin  to  blow.  This  fibrous  matter  difcovers  not 
the  fixed  fUrs  do  that  of  the  telefcope,  and  with  the  leaft  fign  of  life  or  motion,  nnlefs  water  is  ap- 
the  befl  naagn  ficrs  hitherto  invented  appear  only  plied ;  but  immediately  on  wetting,  provided  the 
as  fo  many  moving  points.  The  fmaileft  living  grains  of  wheat  have  been  newly  gathered,  the 
creatures  our  inftruments  can  (how  are  thofe  that  fuppofed  fibres  fepamte,  and  appear  to  be  living 
inhabit  the-waters:  for  though  pofTibly animalcules  creatures.  Their  motions  at  firft  are  very  languid; 
equally  minute,  or  perhaps  more  fo,  may  fly  in  but  gradually  become  more  vigorous,  twiftiogaml 
the  air,  dr  creep  upon  the  earth,  it  is  fcarce  pof-  wringing  themfelves  fumewhat  in  the  manner  of 
iible  to  bring  fuch  under  our  examination ;  but,  the  ells  in  pafle,  but  always  flower  than  tbe>-, 
water  being  tranfparent,  and  confining  the  crea-  and  with  a  great  deal  of  kf«  regularity.  If  the 
tures  in  it,  we  are  able,  by  applying  a  drop  of  it  grains  of  wheat  are  grown  dry  by  keeping,  and 
to  our  glaffes,  to  diicover,  to  a  certain  degree  of  in  that  condition  are  cut  open,  the  Bbrous  mat- 
finallnefs,  all  that  it  contains.— Some  of  the  moft  ter  is  very  diftinguifliable ;  and,  on  putting  wa- 
curious  of  thefe  animalcules,  which  have  been  de-  ter  to  it,  will  feparate  with  great  readinels,  and 
fcribed  by  micr«fcopica]  obfiervers,  we  (hall  here  feem  like  fine  tubes  or  threads  tapering  at  both 
give  an  account  of.    See  §  3 — 16.  ends ;  but  not  the  leaft  mcjtion  will  be  perceived 

(3.)  Animalcules  in  paste,  tineoar,  &c.  till  they  h^ve  been  in  water  for  (cveral  boon, 

Whtfi  pafte  is  allowed  to  fiand  till  it  becomes  four,  and  fometimea  they  will  never  move  at  aJL     But 

it  is  then  found  to  be  the  habitation  of  number-  if  the  fame  grains  are  fteeped  in  water  for  three  or 

IcA  amn»ak:ules,  like  eels,  which  may  be  difcem-  four  hours,  or  buried  for  fome  days  in  the  earth 

ed  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  though  their  form  can.  till  tht7  are  fully  fat u rated  with  fnoiftufe»  tod 

not  be  perfedly  diftinguifhed,  their  motion  is  ve-  then  opened  with  a  penknife;  on  taking  fl«» 

ry  perceptible,  and  the  whole  pafte  will  feem  to  fmall  poition  of  the  white  matter  caivftUlyt  w 

be  inimated.    Fi^.  4   repicAmts  one  of  theie  an-  fpreading  it  thin  upon  a  flip  of  glaiSf  tteaaiiBil- 
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cdks  win  be  feen  bundled  tog<?theri  and  extended  tber  animals ;  buty  feveral  kinds  of  AetA  at  leaft^ 

langitiidmany  but  without  motion ;  and  though,  by  dividing  themfelves  in  two,  enjoy  a  fort  of  im^ 

upOQ  the  application  of  water»  they  will  not  re-  mortality.    Nor  do  the  common  methods  by  which 

vivefi)  Iboa  as  thofe  t;iken  from  frelh  grains  who^  other  ammals  are  dellroyed,  feem  to  be  effe<^tual 

moifture  has  never  been  exhaled;  yet,  after  re-  for  dcftroying  their  vital  priociple.    Hot  muttoa 

maimog  an  hour  or  two  in  the  water,  they  are  gtaTy»  fecured  in  a  phial  with  a  cork,  and  after^ 

anftaniiy  found  alive  and  vigorous,  even  though  wards  fet  among  hot  afhes  to  dedroy  aseffe^ually 

tlie  grains  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  condStioo  ror  as  poffible  eveij  living  creature  that  could  be  fup<« 

(erenl  years.    It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  adapt,  pofed  to  dxift  m  it,  has  neverthele&  been  found 

in  fome  mealure,  the  time  of  continuing  the  grams  fwarming  with  animalcules  after  ftanding  a 'few 

io  water  or  earth  to  the  age  and  dryneu  of  them ;  •  days.     In  the  Philofophical  TranlSidions,  YoL 

be  if  they  are  not  opened  before  thev  are  too  much  LIX.  we  have  the  following  curious  account,  gi<« 

Iflftoied*  the  animaJcules  will  be  oead ;  and  un-  ven  us  by  Mr  Ellis,  of  animalcules  produced  frorn 

kis  the  huflLS  arc  opened  to  let  thofe  Creatures  an  infiiiion  of  potatoes  and  of  hempfeed*    *^  On 

oot  after  they  have  been  fteeped,  they  ine^-i-ably  the  15th  of  May  1768,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 

poriih  in  than :  otherwife,  they  will  continue  a-  70%  I  boiled  a  potatoe  in  the  New  River  water 

Krcio  water  for  many  months ;  and,  fhould  the  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  meally  confiftence.    J  put 

water  dry  away,  may  be  revived  again  by  giving  part  of  it,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  the  boiung 

tim  a  £reih  fupply.  H(]uor  into  a  cylindrical  glafs  veifd  that  held  fbme- 

(5.)  Amimalcules  of  infusion.  Animal-  thing  leis  than  half  a  wine  pint,  and  covered  it 

cuiA  iNPusofiia,  take  their  name  from  being  cloie  immediately  with  a  glau  cover.  At  the  lame 

£inad  m  all  Idn Js  either  of  vegetable  or  ani-  time,  I  diced  an  unboiled  potatoe  $  and,  as  near 

sal  infufions.     Indeed,  there  is  tearce  any  kind  as  I  could  judge,  put  the  fame  quantity  into  a 

of  water,  unlefs  impregnated  with  fome  mine*  glals  veflel  of  the  uttw  kind ;  with  the  feme  pro* 

ral  fubftance,  but  wha^  will  difcover  living  crea-  portion  of  New  River  wnter  not  boiled ;  and  co- 

tares.— Mr  Lewenhi>ek   lays,    that    at    firft    he  vered  it  with  a  glafs  cover ;  and  placed  both  vet 

could  diicciD  no  living  creatures  in  rail  v*ater;  fel&icloff  to  each  other.    On  the  a6thof  May,  24 

hot  aha  ftanding  ibme  days,  he  difco^cred  in-  hours  afterwards,  I  (x  imineil  a  fmall  drop  of  each, 

numerable  aninulcules,  many  thoufands  ot  times  by  the  firit  magnifier  of  Wilfon's  mlcrofcopc,  whofe 

left  than  a  grain  of  (and,  and  in  proportion  to  a  focal  diftance  is  reckoned  at  one  fiftieth  pdrt  of  an 

oiteas  a  bee  is  to  a  hoiie.    Li  other  rain  water,  inch ;  and,  to  my  amazement  they  were  both  full 

vhich  had  likewife  ftood  fome  time,  he  found  the  of  animalci*la  of  a  linear  Ihape,  very  dtfting^iilh* 

fiaaHeft  fort  he  had  ever  feen ;  and,  in  a  few  dap  able,  moving  to  and  fro  witn  great  celerity ;  fo 

nwre,  met  with  others  eight  times  as  big  as  theie,  that  there  appeared  to  be  more  particles  or  ani- 

sadalmoft  round. — In  another  quantity  of  rain  wa-  mal  than  vegetable  life  in  each  drop.    This  expe- 

ter,  that  had  been  expofed  like  the  former,  he  riment  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  and  always  found 

cfiicoTercd  a  kind  of  animalcules  with  two  little  it  to  fucceed  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  cir- 

Itonis  in  continual  motion.    The  fpace  between  cumambient  air;  fo  that  even  in  winter,  if  the 

the  horns  was  flat,  though  th<;  body  was  roundifh,  liquors  are  kept  properly  warm,  at  leait  in  t^vo 

but  t^)eriog  a  little  towards  the  end;   where  a  or  thire  days  the  experiment  will  fucceed.    What 

tail  appeared^  four  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  I  have  oblerved,  are  in^itely  fmaller  than  fperma^ 

thethickneis  of  a  ijpider's  web.    He  obierved  fe-  tic  animals,  and  of  a  very  different  (hape;  th6 

vtnl  hundreds  of  thefe  within  the  fpace  a  grain  truth  of  which  every  accurate  obferver  will  foon' 

of  (and  would  occupy*    If  they  happened  on  the  be  convinced  of^  whofe  curiofity  may  lead  him  to 

i^'1  filament  or  ftring,  they  were  entangled  in  it ;  compare  them ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  he  will  find 

aod  then  would  extend  their  bodies  into  an  ob-  they  are  no  way  akin.  At  prefent  I  fHaH  pafs  ovei' 

l«ig  round,  and  ftruggle  hard  to  difengage  their  many  other  curious  obfcnatlons,  which  I  have 

Uiii.  He  obferved  a  fecond  fort  of  an  oval  figure,  made  on  two  years  experiments,  in  order  to  pro* 

aad  imagined  the  head  to  fland  at  the  (harpeft  ceed  to  the  explaining  a  hint  which  I  received 

ckL  The  body  was  flat,  with  feveral  fmall  feet  laft  January  from  Mr  De  Sauflure  of  Geneva, 

moving  exceeding  quick,  but  not  difcemible  with-  when  he  was  here ;  which  is,  that  he  found  one 

oQt  a  great  deal  of  attention.    Sometimes  they  kind  of  thcfe  animalcula  infiifin^a  that  increai^ 

cjuflged  their  ihape  into  a  perfeA  round,  rfpe-  by  dividing  acrofs  into  neariy  tiyo  equal  parts.    I 

cially  when  the  water  began  to  dry  away.    He  had  often  feen  this  appearance  in  various  ipec:e» 

tatisilo  with  a  third  fort,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  a  year  or  two  ago,  as  I  found  upon  looking  over 

2Rd  aght  tin^  (mailer  than  the  firft :  yet  in  thefe  the  minutes  T  had  taken  when  I  made  any  new  ob- 

Itt  difiamed  little  feet,  whereby  they  moved  very  fcrvation ;  but  always  fuppofed  the  animal,  when 

JiKnbly.    He  perceived  likewife  a  fourth  fort,  a  in  this  ftate,  to  be  in  coitioii.  Not  hearing,  till  ?f- 

^mSiad  times  fmaller  than  a  lou^s  eye,  and  ter  M.  De  Sauito^  left  this  kingdom,  from  what 

*Mi  exceeded  all  the  refl  in  brifkneiii ;  he  found  infiifion  he  had  made  his  obfervation,  his  frior  d 

t2»cfe  tBTflipg  thcmfelves  round,  as  it  were  upon  Dr  de  la  Roche  of  Geneva  informed  me,  the  latter 

apwnt,  with  the  celerity  of  a  top.    And  he  fiys,  end  of  February  lad,  that  it  was  from  hempfecd* 

'fe  were  feveral  other  forts.    The  produ^fti.m  I  immediately  procured  hcmpfeed  from  difftrmt 

^AJumaleula  mfuforia  is  very  fmrpriling.    In  tour  feedimefn  in  diftant  parts  of  the  town.    Some  of 

noon  timc^  an  infuiion  of  cantharides  has  produ-  it  I  put  Into  New  River  water,  fome  into  diftiU 

Cfd  amaalcula  lefs  than  even  the  tails  of  the  fper-  led  water,  and  fome  I  put  into  very  hard  pump- 

B^  animals  defcriixxl  in  the  next  fe^on.    Nei-  water.    The  rcfuit  was,  that  In  proportion  to  the 

tW  do  the;-  feem  to  be  fubje^fl  to*  the  fate  of  o-  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  warmth  in  which  they 

Vol.  U.  Paet  I.  X                              wjre 
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were  kcpt>  there  was  an  appearance  of  millions  of  cod-fifh,  innumerable  nmltiludes  of  animalculfi 
ininute  animalcula  in  all  the  infullons ;  and  fome-  were  found  therein,  of  fuch  a  diminutive  fize,that 
time  after,  fome  oval  ones  made  their  appearance,  he  fuppofcd  at  Icaft  10,000  of  them  c;ipable  of  be- 
as  at  fig.  3.  ^  r.   Th^fe  were  much  larger  than  the  ing  contained  in   the  bulk  ot"  a  grain  offend; 
firft,  which  (till  contmucd;  thefe  wriggled  to  and  whence  be  concludes,  that  the  milt  of  thi«  firgle 
fro  in  an  undulatory  motion,  turning  th^mfeivcs  fi/li  contained  more  liyinp  animalcules  thr.n  there 
round  v^  quick  all  the  time  that  they  moved  are  to  be  found  people  living  in  the  whole  world. 
forwards.    1  was  very  attentive,  to  Qc  thefe  ajii-  To  find  the  comparattve  fize  of  tliefe  animakules 
mals  divide  themfelves;  and  at  lad  T  perceived  a  Mr  Lewcnhoek  placed  an  hair  of  his  head  near 
fewoftheappearanceof  fig. 3,<»,  PL  XJI.  as  rcpre-  them;  which   hair,  throagh  his  microfcope,  ap- 
fented  by  the  fidl  nuigniiier  of  Wilfbn'*  mi'crof-  pea  red  an  inch  in  breadth;  and  he  was  fatistitd, 
cope;  but  I  am  fo  well  convinced  by  experience  that  at  Icaft  60  fuch  animalcules  could  ealily  lie 
that  they  would  feparatc,  ^lat  I  did  not  wait  to  within  that  diameter ;  whence,  their  bodiw  being 
fee  the  operation:   however,   as   the   following  fpherical,  it  follows,  that  a  i6,ccq  of  them  arc  but 
Iketchefc  which  1  have  drawn  fcom  five  other  fpe-  equa.'  to  a  globe  whofe  diameter  rs  the  breadth  of 
cies,  will  very  fully  explaiu  this  extraordinary  phe-  a  hair.    He  obferved,  that  when  the  water  wbcrc- 
nomenon,  there  will  be  no  diHlculty  in  concelvuig  w  ith  he  had  diluted  the  fcmen  of  a  cod-filh  \v3i 
the  manner  of  the  firft.  See  PL  XIL  fig.  4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  exhaled,  the  little  bodies  of  the  animalcules  bartl 
The  proportion  of  the  mjmber  of  thefe  animals  in  pieces ;  w-hich  did  not  h.ippen  to  thofe  b  the 
which  i  have  oblened  to  divide  in  this  manner,  iemen  of  a  rara  :  and  this  he  imputes  to  the  grent 
to  the  reft,  is  fcarce  i  t0  5oj  CJ  that  it  appears  firmrtefs  and  confiftency  of  the  latter,  as  the  fldh 
rather  to  arife  from  hurts  received  by  Ibme  few  of  a  land  animal  is  more  compact  than  filh.  't^Me 
animalcula  among  the  many,  than  to  be  the  na-  animalcules  appear*  to  be  very  vigorous,  and  tervi- 
tural  manner  in  which  thefe  kinds  of  anknals  mul-  cious  of  life ;  for  they  may  be  obferted  to  rtove 
tiply;  efpecially  if  we  confid:^  the  infinite  quar-  long  after  the  animal  from  which  they  are  taken 
tity  of  young  ones  which  are  vifiblc  to  us  through  is  dead.    They  have  this  peculiarity  alfo,  thatthq^ 
the  transparent  Ikins  of  their  bodies,  and  even  the  are  continually  in  motion,  without  th«*leaft  tvfl  or 
young  ones  that  arc  vifible  in  thofe  voung  ones  intcrniiinon,  provided  thefe  H  fluid  fufficient  for 
while  ip  the  bodies  of  the  oid  ones. — 6ut  nothing  them  to   fwim   about  in.,    Thefe  animalcula  are 
more  plainly  Ihovvs  thena  to  b;?  zoophites  than  peculiar  to  the  femen :  nothing  that  has  the  leaft 
.this  circumftancci  That  when,  by  accident,  the  token  of  life  being  difcovcred  by  the  beft  glafles, 
.extrenwty  of  their  bo<Jie&  ha§  been  Ihrivelled  for  either  in  the  blood,  fpittle,  urine,  gall,  or  chyle, 
.want  of  a  fupply  of  freih  water,  the  applying  moie  Great  numbers,  however,  are  to  btr  found  in  the 
fre(h  water  has  given  motion  to  th^  part  of  the  whitilh  matter  thatfticks  between  the  teeth ;  fome 
animal  that  was  ftill  afive;  by  which  means,  this  of  which  arc  of  an  oval  figure,  and  others  refem- 
ihapelefs  figure  haA  continued  to  live  and  fwim  to  ble  eels. 

aad  fro  while  it  was  fupplied  with  frefli  water.'*  (7.)  Animalcule,  the  aquatjc  worm.  Thi^ 

,     (6.)  ANIMALCULE3^  iP^tHMATic.    The  difco-  animalcule  is fhowu  magnified, PI.  XI.  (Tg.  ji.  It  i< 

f^ery  -of  living  animalcules  ia  the  femen  of  moll  a-  ft>«ind  m  ditch  water ;  and  is  of  various*  fixes,  frod 

/timals  is  claimed  by  Mi'  Lf  wenhoek  and  Mr  Ni-  one  40th  to  one  half  of  an  inch  in  length.    About 

xrholas  Hartfoeker;  who  bplh  fay  they  publifhed  the  head  it  has  fcmewhat  of  a  yellowilb  coUmr^ 

^t  about  the  end  of  the  year  1677  or  beginning  of  but  all  the  reft  of  the  body  ia  pirfetitly  colourlcfi 

167^:  but  Mr  Lewenhock  having  given  the  moft  and  tranfparent»  except  the  inteftincs,  which  art 

particular  defcription  of,  and  made  by  far  the  conGderably  opaque,  and  difpofcd  as  in  the  figurr, 

greateft  number  of  experimeDts  concerning  them,  Alon^:  its  fides  are  feveial  papillz,  with  long  hairi 

the  difcovery  is  commonly  attributed  to  him. —  growiht^  from  them  :  it  has  two  black  ^yes,  and  ij 

According  to  this  naturalift,  thefe  animalcules  are  very  nimble.    But  the.  moft  remarkable  thing  h 

found  in  the  femen  mafculinum  of  every  kind  of  this  creature  is  a  long  horn  or  probofcis  ;  which] 

4nin>al  5  but  their  general  appearance  is  very  much  In  the  large  ones,  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  ey) 

the  fame,  nor  doth  their  fize,  differ  in  pro'poition  if  the  water  is  clear,  and  is  fonietimes  one  teiitl 

to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong,  of  an  inch  in  length  :  this  It  waves  to  and  firo  asii 

The  bodies  of  all  of  them  (eem  to  be  of  an  oblong  moves  in  the  water,  or  creeps  up  the  fide  ©f  tbi 

oval  form,  with  tong  tapering  (lender  tails  ifluin^  gl^fs;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  holknfi 

from  them ;  and  as  by  this  fhape  tbey  ri  femble  or  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  the  creature  itfelf. 
tadpoteiy  they  have  been  frequently  called  by  that        (8.)"  Animalcule,    the    BKLL*FLOWtR>  « 

name ;  though  the  tails  of  them,  in  proportion  to  illumed  polype.    Thefe  animalcules   dwell  i^ 

thtir  bodies,  are  much  longer  than  the  tails  of  tad-  colonies  together,  from  ten  to  fifteen  (,fe!dom  &W 

poles  are :  and  it  is  obfervabfe,  that  the  animalcules  ing  fhort  of  the  former  number,  or  exceeding  tW 

in  the  fem^n  of  filhes  have  tails  much  longer  and  latter\  fn  a  flimy  kind  of  mucilaginous  or  gcbti 

more  llender  than  the  tails  of  thofe  tu  other  ani-  nods  cafe  ;  which,  out  of  the  water,  has  no  detcmri 

mals;  infomuch,  that  the  extremity  of  them  i^  ned  form,  appcarirtg  like  a  little  himp  ctflime ;  W 

not  to  be  difcerned  without  the  beft  glaffes,  and  when  expanded  therein,  has  fome  reRtnblance  W 

tlie  utmoll  attention.  PI.  XII.  Fig.  ai.  N®  i,  1,  .^,  4,  the  figure  of  a  bell  with  its  mouth  upwards ;  an<l 

u'prefent  the  fpermalic  animalcida  of  the  rabbit;  is  ufually  about  ha^f  an  inch  long,  and  a  quartf) 

and  N**  5,  6,  7,  8,  thofe  of  a  dog;  according,  to  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    Thefe  bells,  or  colonic^ 

Mr  Lewenhock. — The  numbers  of  thefe  animal-  are  to  be  found  adhering  to  the   Inrge  fcaves  oi 

cula  are  inconceivable.     On  viewing  with  a  mi-  duckweed, "and  Other  aquatic  pbntS.     They  mal 

crofcope  the  milt  or  femen  mafculinum  of  a  living  Ue  ftiCft  iaflly  difcovcred  by  Icltixj^  a*quantity  ui 

water 
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water,  with  duckweed  in  it,  ftand  quietly  lor  ^  power  of  contra^ftion  and  cxtcnfion.    The  arms 

or  4  bourt  in  glafi  vcflels  in  a  window^  or  other  arc  not  able  to  contrad  like  thofe  of  the  common 

puce  whence  a  flrong  light  comes:  for  then,  if  polype;    but,  when  the  animal   retires  into  its 

any  arc  about  the  duckweed,  they  will  be  founds  cafe,  they  are  brought  together  in  a  ciofe  and  cu- 

03  careful  infpe«5tion,  extending  therafelvcs  out  of  rious  order,  fo  as  to  be  cafily  drawn  in.    Though 

tt:<;ir  catos,  aiid  making  an  elegant  appearance.—  their  general  appearance  when  expanded  is  tlut 

The  bell,  or  C4fe,  which  thefe  animals  inhabit,  of  a  cup  v/hoL  bafe  and  top  are  of  an  horte  Ihoe 

being  very  traniparent,  all  the  motions  ot'  its  in-  form,  they   fomtlimes  fqparate  into   four  parts, 

UtMtantu  may  be  difcemed  through  it  diftin(5l]y.  and  range  therafelvei  as  in  fig.  36.  fo  as  to  refcm- 

li  iVrms  divided  intei.ially  into  fevcral  apart raer.t 8,  blc  four  fepiU-ate  jplumes  of  feathers.    Though 

or  rather  to  contain  feveral  fmaller  (accuH,  each  their  eyes  cannot   oe  difcovered,  yet  Mr  Baker 

a"  which  iuclofes  one  of  thefe  animals.     The  o-  thinks  they  have  fome  ptiception  of  the  light: 

p^-nings  at  the  tops  of  thefe  facculi,  are  but  juft  &ar  when  kept  in  the  datk,  they  always  remaia 

li^denl  to  admit  the  creature's  head  and  a  fraall  contraded  ;  but  on  being  expofed  to  the  light  o£ 

piTt  of  its  bocjjr  to  be  thruft  ojit  beyond  them,  the  the  fun  or  of  a  candle,  they  conftantly  extend  their 

Tsircmaining  always  ij3  the  cafe.    It  can.  however,  ar/na,  and  fhow   evident   figns  of  bein^^  pleafed* 

c^cafioiully  retire  in  its  cafe  altogether :  and  nc-  Fig.  19.  rcprefcnts  one  complete  colony  or  bell 

^rLils  to  do  fo  when  aJarmed  by  any  fuddeR  Aanding  ere<fl,  with  all  the  animals  out  of  their 

notion  of  the  water,  or  cf  the  yelit:!  which  con-  kingdom,  and  their  arms  extcrided,  exhibiting  all 

um  it— BcSdes  the  particular  and  f<'parate  mo-  together  a  very  pretty  appearance,    a  reprefents 

1  x)  which  each  of  thefe  creatures  w  able  to  exert  two  oval  bodies,   fuppofcd  by  Mr  Baker  to  be 

«;thin  its  own  cafe,  and  independent  of  t^e  reft  ;  eggs.    Fig.  .^o.  fhows  all  the  aeatures  withdrawn 

*5:  whole  colcny  together  has  a  power  of  altering  into  their  cells,  and  the  end  of  the  bell  hanging 

i^epo6tion  of  the  hc\U  or  even  of  removing  it  4'^*"^'3*'ds.    Fig.  j^*  fht)ws  the  bell  cre^,  with 

Jrom  one  place  ^o  .pother ;  and  hence  this  bell  is  only  one  of  the  animals  coming  out,  in  order  to 

foairtimes  found  Itmding  perfeiftly  upright,  as  Oiow  its  C^opneAion  with  the  bell.    Fig.  34.  (how» 

I"  i'LXI.  fig.  a9,  3.1.  and  fometiraes  bending  the  ^he*heiul  antd  arms  of  a  fmgle  pdlj'pe  clofing  lo^ 

cppcr  part  downwards,  as  in  fig.  30.    As  thefe  gether,*and  dilpoling  themfelves  in  order  to  be 

^'.loulcttles  feem  t)ot  to  choofe  to  ftay  together  dfrawn  into,  the  bell.   Fig.  .^5.  /hows  one  coTPplete 

'^fc^qcties  whofe  number  exceeds  i^,  when  the  i^nimal  greatly  magnified,  toihow  itt  »>veral  parts 

colony  happens  to  increafe  in  number,  the  bell  iore  diftiri^tly ;   viz.  a,  the  head,  refembling  a 

oij  be  obferved  to  fplit  gradually,  beginning  Uorfe  fhoe ;  h  h,  the  arms  feen  from  one  fide ;  r, 
f:cffl  about  the    middle    of  the  upper  or  ante-'- * t^ narrow  neck;  WV  the  cefophagi^s^  r,  the  do-, 

nor  extremity,   and  proceeding  downwards  to-  inach  ;  /,  the  gut  or  laft  inteftine  through  which 

wards  the  bottom,  as  in  fig,  32.  till  they  at  laft  the  food  pafics  after  being  digcfted  in  the  fto-t 

f  pirate  entiiely,  and  become  two  complete  co-  mach  ;  jp,  the  anus,  where  the  feces  are  difchargej 

lotiitt  independent  of  each  other,  one  of  which  in  the  little  pellets :  A /,  that  part  of  the  bell  which 

^oortimes  removes  to  another  part  of  the  .veflel,  furrounds  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  clofes  upon 

The^rmg  of  t^ach  individual  of  this  colony  are  fet  it  when  It  retires  down.    Fig.  3;.  the  head  and 

^o\iodt  the  -head,  to  the  number  of  40,  having  ^ms  feen  in  front.              ' 

tich  the  figure  of  an  Italicyi  one  of  whofe  book*  (9.)  Animalcule,  the  beroc    Mr  Ellis,  in 

td  cads  is  fallened  to  the  head  ;  and  all  together^  defcribing  this  Animalcule,  complains,  that  "  tho 

*lwn  expanded,  compoTe  a  figure  fliaped  fome-  excellent  Linn«U8  has  joined  the  berre  with  the 

«!ut  likea  hoii*e'8  flioe,  convex  on  one  fide  ne;tt  yohjox^   one  of  the  anim<ilcula  infufona.     The 

^^  body,  but  gradually  opening  and  turning  out-  bcroe  is  a  marine  animal,  found  on  our  ccalU ;  of 

*^nis,  io  as  to  leave  a  confiderablc  area  withio  a  gelatinous  iranfparent  nature,  and  of  an  ovaJ  or 

t^c  outer  extremities  of  the  arms.     When  the  Spherical  fonn,  aboqt  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  dia- 

^  are  thus  extended,  the  creature,  by  giving  meter ;  divided  like  a  melon  into  longitudinal  ribs^ 

^^  a  vibrating  motion,  ca;i  produce  a  current  each  of  which  is  fumilhed  with  rows  of  ipinute 

^  the  water*  which  brings  the  anij^Dalcules,  or  fins;  by  means  of  which,  this  animal,  like  the  a- 

^^^atcver  other  mioute  bodies   are  within   tlie  nimalcula  infufona,  can  fwim  in  all  diretftiofis 

'I^  of  its  a<ftion,  with  great  velocity  to  itf  with  great  fwiftnefe.    Jn  the  fame  manner  I  "have 

raouth,  fituated  between  the  arms ;  vhexe  they  feen  moft  of  thofe  minute  animals  move  fo  fwift 

^uken  in  ii  liked,  or  driven  away  by  a  contrar  that  we  could  not  account  f«r  it,  without  fuppor 

0"  notion.    The  food  is  conveyed  immediately  fing  fuch  a  provilion  in  nature,  which  is  really 

trom  ^he  Biouth  or  opening  between  the  arms^  true,  but  cannot  be  feen  till  the  animals  grow 

throujh  a  barrow  neck,  into  a  paffage  feemingiy  faint  for  want  of  water;  then,  if  we  attend,  we 

fon*ipondent  to  the  ocfophagus  in  land  animals :  inay  with  good  glaflcs  plainly  difcover  them.    I 

^wn  which  it  paOet  into  the  Aomach,  where  it  have  lately  found  out,  by  mere  accident,  a  me- 

f^oi^  for  fome  time,  and  then  is  voided  upwards,  thod  to  make  their  fins  appear  very  diftindly,  efr 

la  iiiull  round  pellets,  through  a  gut  whofe  exit  t)ecially  in  the  larger  kind  of  animalcula,  which 

"near  the  neck.    The  body  confilU  of  three  di-  arc  common  to  nioft  vegetable  infufions ;  fuch  as 

*^^s;  m  the  uppermoA  of  which  are  contained  the  terebella.    This  has  a  longifh  body,  with  a 

^  the  above-mentioned  intedines,  which  arc  only  cavity  or  groove  at  one  end,  like  a  gmilct :  by  ap- 

^  be  difccmed  when  the  creature  is  full,  at  which  ptying,  then,  a  fmall  ftalk  of  the  horfe  fhoe  gerar 

J/me  they  become  opaque.    The  other  two  divi-  nium  (or  geranium  zonale  of  Linnaeus),  frc(h  bro- 

^0^ whkh  are  prooably  fixed  to  the  bell,  feem  ken,  to  a  drop  of  water  in  whicli  thcfc  animdcula 

J«  be  of  DO  other  life  than  to  give  the  creature  a  ajrc  fwimming,  we  fliall  find  that  they  will  bfr 
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;Bid  tall;  wkh  thoftf  at  the  head,  it  whirls  the  wa-  confifts  of  a  couple  of  femicircular  Hiftniinenti, 
ter  about  to  draw  its  prey  to  it ;  the  feet,  which  round  the  edges  of  which  many  h'ttlefibriUatuvove 
arc  manyy  are  very  viflble,  but  remarkably  fo  in  themfelves  very  brilkly,  fometimes  with  a  kind 
a  fide-view  at(d).  At  Cb)  it  is  reprefcnted  begin-  of  rotation,  and  fometimes  in  a  trembling  or  vi- 
oing  to  divide ;  and  at  (c)  the  animals  are  ready  brating  mamier.     When  in  this  ftate,  it  kime- 
to  part:  iy  this  (late,  as  if  in  exquifite  pain,  they  times  unfafl^s.  its  tail,  and  fwims  along  with  a 
fwim  round  and  round,  and  to  and  fro,  with  un-  great  deal  of  fwiftneis,  feemingiy  in  purfuit  of  ita 
common  velocity,  violently  agitated  till  they  g^t  P*vy-    Scmctimes  the  wheels  feem  to  be  entire 
afunder.    This  was  found  in  an  infution  of  ditfe-  circles,  armed  with  fmall  teeth  like  thofe  of  the 
rent  kinds  of  pine  branches.    Fig.  7  is  the  vol-  balance-wheel   of  a  watch,  appearing  projeded 
vat  terd>eUa,  or  the  gimlet.    This  is  one  of  the  forwiirds  beyond  the  head,  and  extending  iidc- 
largell  of  the  kindf  and  is  very  vifible  to  the  na-  ways,  fomewhat  wider  than  its  diameter.    Ihe 
ked  eye.     It-  moves  along  fwiftly,  turning  itfclf  teeth  or  cogs  of  thefe  wheels  feem  to  ftand  very 
round  as  it  fwims,  jud  as  if  boring  its  way.    (a)  regularly  at  equal  didance :  but  the  figure  of 
and  (b)  are  two  views  of  its  natural  fhape,  (c)  them  varies  according  to  their  poOtion,  the  de- 
Ihows  the  manner  oi  its  dividing.     When  they  gree  of  their  protrulion,  and  perhaps  the  will  of 
are  feparated,  the  lower  animal  rolls  veiy  auk-  the  animal  itfclf.     They  appear  lomctimes  like 
wardly  along,  till  it  gets  a  groove  in  the  upper  minute  oblong  fquares,arifing  at  right  angles  from 
part,    (d)  repreients  one  of  them  lying  torpid,  by  the  peripliery  of  a  circle,  like  ancient  battlements 
means  of  the  juice  of  the  horfe-fhoe  gerraium,  on  a  round  tow^r;  at  other  times  they  tenninate 
with  its  Bns  extended.    I'his  animal  is  found  in  in  Hiaip  points  and  altogether  relemble  a  kind 
many  infu&ons,  particularly  in  grafsorcorn.  Fig.  of  Gothic  crown.    They  are  often  fcen  in  a  kind 
S.  is  the  volvox,  vortx,  or  glutton.    This  animal  of  curvular  diredion,  all  bending  the  iamo  way, 
was  (bund  19  an  infu6on  of  the  Tartarian  pine ;  and  feemlng  like  fo  many  hooks  ;  and  now  and 
it  varies  in  ihape  very  much,  contracting  and  ex-  then  the  ends  of  them  will  be  perceived  to  be  club- 
tending  its  probofcis,  turning  It  to  and  fro>  in  bed  like  mallets.    This  figiure,  however,  as  well 
various  dlredions,  as  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  e^    It  opens  as  the  Hrfl,  they  aHame  but  rarely.     As  thofe 
it:}  probofds  underaeatb  the  extremity,  when  it  wheels  are, every  where   e^cefllvely  tranfparcnt, 
iHzes  its  prey.    The  left  a<5Uve  animals,  that  except  about  their  circular  rim  or  edge,  where 
bavc  been  divided,  (uch  as  thoie  at  fig.  .i.(a),  and  the  cogs  are  fct,  it  is  very  diificult  to  determine 
at  fig.  4.  (a),  ferve.it  as  food,  when  they  come  in  by  what  contrivance  they  arc  turned  about,  or 
its  way :  thele  it  fwjillows  down  iuAantly,  as  it  is  what  their  real  figure  is,  though  they  fet^-m  exad- 
reprefeoted  at  fig»  8.  h  and  i.    At  (r)  it  is  ready  ly  to  refemble  wheels  roovipg  round  upon  an  ax- 
to  divide,  and  at  <g )  it  is  divided ;  where  the  hin-  is.  It  is  aifo  hardly  poffible  to  be  certain  whether 
der-part  of  the  divided  animal  has  got  a  probofcis  thofe  circular  bodies  in  which  the  teeth  ^le  fct, 
or  beak,  to  procure  nourifhment  for  itfelf,  and  are  of  a  fiat  f«rm,  or  hollow  and  conical ;  but 
ioom  becomes  a  Uiftio^ft  being  from  the  fore  part,  they  feem  rather  to  be  of  a  conical  figure.    The 
(j6.) -Animai^Cul^,    the    voRTiCkVLA,  OR,  difr.culty  of  concciving  how  an  articuUtion  coiilrf 
WHE£L..  This^aoimalcule  is  found  m  r^ln  water  be  conceived  fo  as  to  caufc  a  real  rotation,  lath 
that  has  (lood  Anne  days  in  leaden  gutters,  or  in  caufed  many  people  imagine  that  there  was  a  dc^ 
hollows  of  lead  on  the  tops  of  houfes;  or  in  the  ception.in  this  cafe:  But  Mr  Baker  aiTureaus,  that 
fhrne  or  fediment  left  by  fuch  water;  and  per^^  when  the  wheels  are  fully  protruded,  they  never  fail 
haps  may  alfo  be  found  in  other  places:  but  if  to  ihow  all  the  vilible  marks  of  a  regular  rotation;! 
the  water  ftaading  in  gutters  of  lead,  or  the  fe-  apd,  in  fonae  pofitiona,  the  fame  cogs  or  teeth  may 
dimcnt  left  b^ind  it,   has  any  thing  of  a  lead  be  traced  by  the  eye  during  a  complete  revolution^ 
colour  in  it,   «ic.  may  ^ealmoft    certain   of  AH  the  anions  of  this  creature  feem  ta  imply  ia^ 
finding,  them  therein.     Thotf&l^  it  difcovers  act  gacity  and  'quicknefs  of  fenfation.      At  the  laA 
figiit  of  life  except  when  in  the.  water,  yet  \t  i&  touch  or  motion  in  the  water,  they  inltantly  draw 
capable  of  continuing  alive  for  many  months  after  in  their  wheels  ;  and  Mr  Ba);er  conje^ures,  that 
it  is. taken  .out-  of  the  water*  and  kept  in  a  ftate  a%  their  eyes  are  lodged  fomewhere  about  the  wheeli : 
dry  as  duft.-  In  Chi^  (t^te  it  is  of  a  gJqbul^f  Hiapei  because,  while  in  the  m^^t  .|tatc,    its  motiost 
exceeds  riot  the  bigoefs  qf  ag^tn?  of  Cwdriiorf  nq  ^  ^^w  and  hlmidcfingf  buf  ^er  the  wheels 
Agns  oCJife  appears  bnt  beiflg  put  i^q  w^ter,  iq  are  protruded,  they  ve  performed  with  great  re- 
balf  An^hounr,  a  languid  motion  b^ns,  the  glot  p;ularity,  fwiflnefs,  and  ffeadinefe.    Notwithftand-i 
bulettiM  (delf  abotit,  Jengthens  jlhK  faf/lpw  der.  mg  the  jninutenefs  of  this  animalcule,  the  micro£-i 
gre<1i»  aflfumeitthe  {cyim.-of  a^iyely  ipagg9t,  an4  cope  generally  xlifeovers  others  in  the  £use  dropi 
molt  ccwmnpnliEJi^  #rfew  minute  aft??|!:\yar^  put§  of  water,  .compared  with, which  the  wheel  animal 
out  tto  wh«clf ;  Ai^immiQC  vigoro^(^y,l4¥:«Jueh  tb^  may  be  laid  to  be  a  whale.    The  tranfpai;cncy  oi 
«rat^»  atf  if  in  feancb  of  food  i;P^  oxi^  Ufelf  by  its  body  allows  tt^  interna}  part^  tp  be  feen»  which 
the  taiir  works  Ihe  .KviteeU  in  £(^h  a  manner  af  Cannot  be  perceived  in  the  minuteft  animalcules  on 
tobri^gjktfogNljtOAl.   .PU.XJUrK^g.-aik  and  a4f  accbunt  of  the  fisialh^efs  of  their  fize.  -  fij^.  15.01 
ihow  therHrheei  aoimalcjaW  i^,ii»  globular  form;  Is  the  abearance  of  the  head ;  and  though  it  is  t- 
flg.  II,  and4;i*  in  its  maggft  ftat^i  and. fig.  13,  very  if  here  tranfporent,  a  ring  or  circle  more  par, 
14 V  f5»  x6,  17«  i3>  J9,  20#  ai»  an^    a^,  -ihow  ticularly  ^markable  £br  its  cleamefk  is  commonly 
titf  litfferent  appMrances  of  its  wheels^  and  alio  perceived  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a  lii* 
jtt  yitriout  intero^ediate  phapges  between  the.  glo*  tie  above  the  mouth.    This,  Mr  Baker  think5^ 
blilar  and  maggot  Aate.    The  niolt  rem-wkable  might  juftly  be  called  the 'feat  of  the  brain.   Many 

part  0^  this  ^oimalcule  is  its  wh^  work*    This  veuels  which  feem  to  take  their  pri^Ln  from  thence 

V  -.         •  .  -     •  -air 


»p  difccmiWc  in  the  head,  where"  Come  tranfpa-  fents  a  kfnd  found  in  the  ditch  at  Norwich*  ivh^ 

pnt  fluid  appears  continually  agitated  hj  a  kind  the  ha!r-h'ke  infeft  is  produced.    They  differ  from 

ut  fluctuating  motion.    The  thorax,  A,  is  joined  the  foregoing  only  in  having  very  long  tiils.    Pigm 

to  the  head  by  a  very  (hort  neck,  c,  and  appears  16,  27,  and  28,  reprefent  a  fpccies  of  whecl-ani- 

to  be  about  the  fixth  part  of  the  whole  length  of  nials,  which  are  alfo  covered  with  fhclls.    The 

Ific  animaL     In   the  middle  of  the  thorax   rs  body  of  this  fpiecies  confifts  of  three  p^irts.  in  like 

placed  the  heart,  i/,  where  its  fyflole  and  diaftole*  manner  as  the  other;  only  the  thorax  and  abdo- 

I)  plainly  vifibleu    It  is  feen  through  the  back  of  men,  in  this,  are  not  feparateil  by  any  gut,  or  in* 


the  rnfciJt,  (hutting  and  opening  alternately  with 
fxest  regularity  and  exaftnefs.  Its  ftze  is  pro- 
ponionible  to  the  creature's  bigncfs ;  and  its 
tipe,  during  the  fyftole,  is  nearly  circular,  being 
osmpofed  Jeemitrgly  pf  two  femilunar  parts,  wliich 
thfo  approach  each  other  laterally,  and  form  be- 
tr:«i  them  a  roundifti  or  horfe-ihoe  like  figure, 
^ofe  upper  fide  is  flat,  and  the  trader  one  con- 
t*T.  The  diaflole  is  performed  by  a  fceming  fcpa- 
n*jon,  or  opening,  of  thefe  two  femilunar  parts, 
Thatby  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  heart  is  very 
nach  enlarged.  *  This  fcparation  begins  exaftiy  in 
t:t  imddle  of  the  lower  part  next  the  tail ;  and  o- 


termediate  vefi'el^  but  are  joined  immediately  to- 
gether. Tht  heart  is  plainly  perceived,  having  a 
regular  fyftole  and,diaftole,  at  a,  as  in  the  former 
fpecics.  Thcfe  creatures  occafionally  draw  them- 
felves  entirely  within  their  (hells;,  and  the  fheH 
then  appears  terminated  by  fix  ibort  fpikes  on  one 
fide  and  two  on  the  other. — ^The  young  of  thii 
fpecies  are  carried  in  oval  faceuli,  or  integumentsi 
faflencd  externally  to  the  lower  part  of  their  fhelli 
fomewhere  about  the  tail ;  thefe  faccuK  are  f^me* 
times  opaque  only  at  one  end,  and  feemingly  emp^ 
ty  at  the  other;  fometimes  they  appear 'opatjxie  itl 
the  middle,  with  a  tranfparency  all  round,  as  in 


pc::itofuchaconfiderablewidth  up  wards,  that  the    Jfg.  16.    When  a  young  one  is  about  tb  burft  its 

integuments,  the  parent  aHifts  it  gfeatly,  by  wag- 
ging its  tail,  and  ftriking  the  oval  bag,  fo  that  the 
)oung  one's  head  becomes  as  it  were  fci*ccd  hrto 
the  water,  though  the  tail  cannot  be  fb  foon  difi 
enaf  cd.  Fig.  a8.  6.  In  this  condition  the  young 
one  fets  its  ivheel  a-going,  and  exerts  all  its  en^ 
dearours  to  free  itfelf  from  its  confinement.  When 
it  has  got  dear,  it  fwims  away,  wagging  its  tail 
as  the  old  one  does,  and  leaving  the  integument  ad- 
hering to  the  Ihell  of  the  parent.  The  oW  one  then 
tifes  a  number  of  ^jfTorts  to  get  rid  ^  this-  incum- 
brance, linking  agaiirft  it  \yith  her  tail,  fixing  the 


twa  parts,  when  at  their  utmoft  diftenfion,  feem 
cn'f  joined  by  an  arched  vefTd  at  their  anterior 
^.  The  alternate  motions  of  contradtion  and 
d  iuation  are  performed  with  great  fh-ength  and 
%-onr,  in  pretty  much  the  fame  time  as  the  mil- 
fcjoo  of  tne  arteries  of  a  man  in  health.  The 
cotioOT  of  the  heart  are  communicated  to  all  thp 
(3tenui  parts  of  the  thorax ;  and  feem  to  extend 
4  ^reat  <fcal  further ;  for  a  ftricft  cxammation  diC- 
coTers,  at  the  fame  time,  throughout  the  whoW 
arimal,  contradions  and  dilatations  going  on,  that 
art  apparently  correipoadent  thereto.  Thefe  m<>- 
tioiTf  of  the  heart,  hoAvever,  are  fometimes  fut 
praded,  or  imperceptible,  for  two  or  three  mi- 
D«tc8 ;  after  which  they  are  renewed,  and  go  on 
i$im  with  the  fame  regularity  as  before.  From 
tie  under  part  of  the  thorax  proceeds  a  fmal! 
tnnfparent  horrt  reprefented  at  a  Jfg.  n.  and  12J 


end  of  her  tail  upon  it,  and  then  darting  her  body 
forward ;  with  ft^ral  very  odd  motions  not  eafy 
to  be  defcribed.  This  kind  of  wheel-animali  are 
great  tormentors  of  the  water-flea,  Ptthx  aquatic 
ttts  arborefcens  of  Swammerdamj  6f  which  a  fi- 
giu^  is  given  from, that  author,  in  Hate  XII,: 


It  ii  oever  vifible  but  when  the  animal  turns  on  its    Jig.  a.  fhow»  the  natural  fize  of  the  flea ;  and  fist* 


lack  or  fide. — The  blood*  or  chrculating  fluid  of 
tSs  wheel  animal  is  (b  abfolotely  colourh^(8,  that 
tbr  current  (^  it  through  the  veflels  is  not  diflin- 
jraifhablc  by  glafles.  A  fort  of  irregular  agitation 
of  (bme  fluid  is  indeed  perceived,  which  is  perhaps 
1  compound  motion  of  currents  running  different 
»ip,  and  forming  (Uch  an  appearance,  though 
fio  fiogle  current  is  any  where  diflin^ly  vilible.— * 
hnmcdiately  below  the  thorax  is  another  annular 
dmfiony  r,  joining  upwards  to  the  thorax,  and 
downwards  to  the  abdomen,  the  entrance  where- 
«  it  fenres  occaBooally  to  enlarge  or  diminifh; 
The  abdomen,  f^  is  by  much  the  largeft  part  of 
tiieanimaU  and  contains  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tiars.  When  the  infed  is  full  of  food,  thefe  bow- 
ci>  appear  opaque  and  of  a  blood  red  colour,  ex- 


1.  fhows  it  magnifiec^  with  feme  of  the  wheel- 
animals  adhering  to  it.  Thefe  infers  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  fame  water:  and 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  dif^ 
cover  five  or  fix  of  thefe  cniflaceous  wheel  animals 
faftened  by  their  tail  to  the  fhell  or  horns  of  the 
flea ;  caufing  it,  feemingly,  a  vaft  deal  of  uneafi- 
nefs ;  nor  can  they  be  driven  away,  or  fhaken  off, 
by  all  the  efforts  the  flea  can  ufe  for  that  purpofe* 
(17.) Animalcules,  theories  of  gi-nera- 
TiON,  &c.  DRAWK  FROM.  Before  the  invention  of 
microfcopes,  the  do<5^rine  of  equivocal  genei-ation, 
both  with  regard  to  animals  and  plants  of  fome 
kinds,  was  univerfally  received:  but  this inftrument 
foon  convinced  evei7  intelligei.t  p  'rfon,  that  thofe 
plants  which  formerly  were  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 


teudii^  quite  through  the  belly  and  great  part  of    duced  by  equirocal  generation  arole  from  feeds, 
_^.  .f^-..  .      ^        .     r^.  ^^j  ^^^  animala,  in  like  manner,  from  a  male  and 

female.  But  while  the  microfcope  threw  light 
upon  one  part  of  miure,  it  left  another  involved  in 
darknefs ;  for  the  origin  of  the  animalcula  infu- 
(bria,  or  of  the  fpermatic  animals  already  men- 
tioned, remains  as  yet  as  much  unknown  as  that 
of  many  other  kinds  wr.s,  wtnn  the  doctrine  of 
ec[uivoeal  generation  reigned  in  full  force.  The 
difcovery  uf  fpermatic  «'^nitnalcul*'s  was  thought 
to  throw  fome  li^ht  on  the.  mylleriors  aflair  of 


tiic  tail,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  contra<5tions 
»d  dilatations.  The  belly  is  capable  of  ilretch- 
ing  out  greatly  in  length,  or  being  fhortened  very 
much,  and  widening  its  diameter.  It  alfumes 
many  fhapes,  and  becomes  occafionally  a  cafe  for 
»il  the  other  parts  of  the  body.—  Befides  the  above- 
tvirtioned  one,  there  are  found  in  the  waters  fe- 
'•ral  other  fpecics  of  animals  fumiftied  with 
>«^hcels,  fbme  ^  which  appear  to  have  a  rotatory, 
>ad  others  a  vibratory,  motion.    Ft^.  25.  rcpre- 


gentration 


A    N    I  (    i6d    >      .         A    N    I 

peneration  itfel^  and  theie  minute  ereiluret  were  zontal  motion  greiHv  diminiihecL    In  fife  or  fix 

mugined  to  be  each  of  them  individuals  of  the  hours,  the  liquor  had  acquired  almoft  a^  the  fiui< 

fiune  Species  with  the  parent.    Here  the  infinite  dity  it  could  acquire,  without  being  decompoied 

number  of  thefe  animalcules  waa  an  obie<5tion,  Molb  of  the  fmall  bodies  were  now  diieiigagtd 

and  the  difficulty  remained  as  great  as  before ;  from  their  threads ;  their  fig\2re  was  ovaL    Tbtrv 

for,  as  every  one  of  thefe  animalcoles  behoved  to  moved  forward  with  confiderable  quickne£i,  aiui, 

be  produced  from  a  male  and  female,  to  explain  by  their  irregular  motions  backwaid  and  forward. 

their  origin  by  animalcular  generation  in  the  fame  they  had  now  more  than  ever  the  «^pcar^nce  of 

manner,  was  only  explaining  generation  by  itfelf.  animals.    Thofe  that  had  tails  adhenog  to  tbem. 

This  hypothelis,  therefore,  having  proved  unia«  feemed  to  have  lefs  vivacity  than  the  oihen ;  aod 

tiifiidory,  others  have  been  invented.  Count  Buf-  of  thofe  that  had  no  tails,  fome  altered  both  their 

foOt  particularly,  hath  invented  one,  by  which  he  figure  and  their  fize.    In  twelve  hours,  the  liquor 

at  OBce  annihilaies  the  whole  animsicular  world ;  had  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial  a  kmd  of 

and  in  this  he  hath  been  followed  by  feveral  very  afli  coloured  gelatinous  fubftance,  and  the  Quid 

ingenious  philofophers.    For  a  particular  account  at  top  waa  almoft  as  tranfpareht  as  water.    Tbe 

oTthia,  fo  far  as  It  concerns  generation,  we  muft  little  bodies  being  now  entirely  freed  from  thiir 

refer  to  that  article ;  but  as  he  gives  fuch  a  parti*  threads,  moved  with  great  agility,aod  fome  df  thfin 

cular  account  of  his  having  examined  the  hunum  turned  round  their  centres.    They  alfo  often  chac- 

femen»  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  accuracy,  ged  their  figures,  from  oval  becoming  round,  aod 

we  iball  here  contrail  his  account  with  that  of  often  breaking  into  (mailer  ones.  Theu*  aAivity  tU 

Mr  Lewenhoek  already  mentioned.    Having  pro-  ways  increafed  as  their  fize  diminiihed*    In  14 

cored  the  ieminal  veffels  of  a  man  who  died  a  vio-  hours,  the  liquor  had  depofited  a  greater  quaot^ 

lent  dcsdhf  he  extra^ed  all  the  liquor  from  them  of  gelatinous  matter,  which,  being  with  (bmediin- 

while  the^r  were  (till  warm ;  and  having  examined  culty  diluted  in  water,  exhibited  an  appearance 

a  drop  of  it  with  a  double  microfcope,  it  appeared  fi:>mewhat  re(embling  lace.  In  the  clear  tevaen  hfclf 

as  in  PL  XII*  Jig,  9.    Large  filaments  appeared,  only  a  few  imall  bodies  were  now  feen  mov-iag } 

which  in  fome  places  fpr^  out  into  branches,  next  day,  thefe  were  ftiH  ifarther  diminifhed ;  aod 

and  in  others  mtermingled  with  one  another,  after  this  nothing  was  to  be  feen  bnt  globuies* 

Theie  filaments  clearly  appeared  to  be  agitated  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  motion.    Moil  of 

by  an  internal  undulatory  motion,  like  nollow  the  abovementionecl  appearances  are  ibown  ^. 

tubes,  which  contained  lome  moving  fubftance.  10,  11,  is,  13,  14,  159  16.    FU'  17*  and  18.  re* 

He  (aw  diftindly  thb  aopcarance  changed  for  that  prefent  an  appearance  of  the  globules  in  another 

oijig.  10.    Two  of  thefe  filaments,  which  were  experiment,  m  which  they  arranged  thenifelTct 

joinhnl  lon^tudinally,  gradually  feparated  from  m  troops,  and  paflfed  very  quickly  over  the  firjd 

each  other  m  the  middle,  alternately  i^roaching  of  the  microfcope.    In  this  experiment  they  wm 

and  receding,  like  two  tenfe  corda  fixed  by  the  found  to  proceed  from  a  Imall  quantity  of  gcLti* 

endf^  and  drawn  afunder  in  the  middle.    Thefe  nous  mucilage. 

filaments  were  compofed  of  globules  that  touch-        (18.)  Animalcules,  THt  kbal  £Z1ste)iCk 

ed  one  another,  and  refembled  a  chaplet  of  beads,  of,  denied.  From  the  above  experiments,  BuCbo 

After  this,  he  obferved  the  filaments  fwelled  in  concludes,  that  what  have  been  called  fpermatic 

feveral  places,  and  perceived  finall  globular  bo-  animals,  are  not  creatures  really  endued  wit^ 

diet  iflue  frt>m  the  fwelled  parts,  which  had  a  vl-  life,  but  fomething  proper  to  compofe  a  lining  crtsJ 

bratory  modon  like  a  pendulum.    Thefe  fmall  ture;  and  he  dimnguifhes  them.bj  the  nameoi 

bodies  were  attached  to  the  filaments  by  imall  or^ame  tarticUs.    The  fame  individual  kiodt  *.i 

threads,  which  gradually  lengthened  as  the  bo-  animals  lie  declares  be  has  found  in  the  fluiilt  ^ 

dies  nu>ved.    At  laft,  the  frnall  bodies  detached  parated  from  the  ovaria  of  females ;  and  for  tte 

themfelves  eatirely  from  the  filaments,  drawing  af-  truth  of  this  appeals  to  the  tellimony  of  Mr  NttiiJ 

ter  them  the  fmall  thread  which  looked  like  a  tail,  ham,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  his  experinu^'d 

When  a  drop  of  the  feminal  liquor  was  diluted.  He  alfo  brings  an  additional  proof  of  his  dodr^J 

thefe  finall  bodies  moved  in  all  directions  very  from  Mr  Needham's  obfervations  on  the  it.vj  ^ 

brifkly ;  and  had  he  not  feen  them  feparate  them-  the  calmart  a  fpecies  of  cutOc  fid.     Het^c  " 

felves  from  the  filaments,  he  would,  he  fays,  have  fpermatic  animals,  at  leait  what  have  the  c  )| 

thoug'it  them  to  be  animals.    The  feminal  matter  appearance  of  life,  are  vaitly  larger  tl-an  jo 

was  at  firft  too  thick,  but  gradually  became  more  other  creature,  fo  as  to  be  plainly  viGblc  t. 

fluid ;  and,  in  proportion  as  its  fluidity  increafed,  naked  eye.    When  mr.gnified,  they  a^^pear  . 

the  filaments  difappeared,  but  the  fmall  bodies  Pi.  XIL  fig.  19.  and  loa.    Their  firi»  appciriu^ 

became  excetdingly  numerous.    Each  of  them  is  at  fig.  19  a  and  ^,  when  they  rt'^mblt:  fpn^>^ 

had  a  long  thread  or  tail  atta^  hed  to  it,  from  inclofed  in  a  tranfparent  cafe.     Th  fe  fpnr.-^ 

which  it  evidently  endeavoured  to  get  free.  Their  were  equally  perfe<S  at  firit  as  af?erwar  *i ;  t^ 

progreffive  motion  was  extremely  flow,  during  ly  in  time  they  contraded  themfelves   Jnd  Uh 

which  they  vibrated  to  the  right  and  left,  and  at  came  like  a  kind  of  fcrew.    The  head  of  the  u  ':^ 

each  vibration  thcjhad  a  rolling  uniteady  mo-  is  a  fpecies  of  valve  which  opens  outwn',  >ii 

tion  in  a  vertical  duneAion.    At  the  end  of  two  or  through  which  every  thing  within  may  be  tora-J 

three  hours,  the  feminal  matter  becoming  ftill  out.    It  contains,  befides,  anct  her  valve  i,  «  i'^- 

mon>  fluid,  a  greater  number  of  thefe  moving  bo-  tie  barrel  r,  and  a  fpoiigy  fubftance  ^  c.     u^** 

dies  appeared.    They  were  then  more  free  of  in-  the  whole  machine  confills  of  an  out  1  t^acfi-  rtrt 

cumbrances-^  their  tails  were  Ihorttr;  their  pro-  cartilaginous'  cafe  iig.  ic.a,thefupCT:o»*exlJwnJ»> 

^^reffive  "vore  dired,  and  their  hori-  of  which  is  temjJDated  b)'  around  head  fotstc^!  ^' 
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the  cale  itiielf^  and  performs  the  office  of  a  valve,  the  genus  of  chaos,  by  the  name  of  ebaof  fittigo^ 
Thii  external  cafe  contains  a  trapfparent  tube  5  rnm  feminum)^  it  appeared  evidently,  that  thtf 
which  includes  the  fpring,  pif- on  or  valve,  a  lit-    feeds  v^ere  put  into  motion  by  very  minute  ani 


tic  banel,  and  a  fpongy  fubkai***.  The  fcrew 
Dccopies  the  fuperior  part  of  the  tube  and  cafe, 
tie  piftoo  and  barrel  are  fituated  in  the  middle, 
aod  the  ^xMigy  fubltance  occupies  tite  iiiTtrior 
pot.  Tbefe  machines  pump  the  liquor  of  the 
Eiilt;  the  fpongy  fubftance  is  full  of  this  liquor ; 
lad,  before  the  animal  fpawns,  the  whole  milt  is 


malcules,  which  procetded  from  the  putrefa^lioo 
of  the  muihrooms :  for  b)  pecking  at  thefe  feeds^ 
which  are  reddifh,  light,  round  bodies,  they  mo' 
ved  them  about  with  great  agility  in  a  variety  of 
directions;  while  the  little  animals  tbemfelved 
were  fcarce  vifible,  till  the  food  they  hid  eaten 
difcovered  thenOii  The  iatisfadion  I  i^ceived 
ooly  a  coageriet  of  thefe  bodies  which  have  fuck-  from  clearing  up  this  point,  led  me  into  many  o« 
rd  up  all  the  liquor  of  it.  Whenever  thefe  fmall  ther  curious  mterefting  experiments.  The  inge-* 
Badunet  are  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  cious  Mr  Needham  fuppofes  thefe  little  tranfpa- 
asd  fmt  in  water,  or  expofed  to  the  air,  th(  y  be-  rent  ramified  filaments,  and  jointed  or  coralloid 
|ia  to  afty  as  reprefented  hg.  19.  and  ao ;  the  bodies,  which  the  microfcope  difcovers  to  us  on 
^praig  mounts  up,  and  is  followed  by  the  piflon,  the  furface  of  moll  animal  and  vegetable  infuiioni 
ibc  bnrel,  and  the  fpungy  fubftance  which  con-  when  they  become  putrid,  to  be  zoophytes,  or 
tBM  the  Kquor ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fpring  and  branched  animals :  but  to  me  they  appear,  after 
ilir  tube  in  which  it  is  contained  begin  to  iifue  a  careful'  fcmtiny  with  the  beft  glaiics,  to  be  of 
ott  of  the  cafe,  the  fpring  plaits,  and  the  whole  that  genus  of  fungi  called  mutor  or  mouldineft  ; 
otcnal  apparatus  moves,  till  the  fprini:,  the  pif-  many  of  which  Michelius  has  figured,  ahd  Llr« 
iBi  and  the  barrel,  have  entirely  eicaped  from  nseus  has  accurately  defcribed.  Their  vegetation 
oe  cafe.  When  this  i^  effeded  all  the  reft  in-  is  fo  amazingly  quick,  that  they  may  be  perceived 
laetly  foUow,  and  the  milty  liquor  which  had  in  the  microfcope  even  to  grow  and  feed  under 
becB  pumped  in  and  confined  in  the  fpongy  fub-  the  eye  of  the  obferver.  Mr  Needham  has  point* 
cace,  nins  out  through  the  barrel.  According  ed  out  to  us  a  fpecies  that  is  very  remarkable  for 
tv  this  account,  the  milt  of  the  calmar  contains  its  parts  of  frudification.  This,  he  fays,  pro« 
00  anonacules }  and  therefore  we  may  firom  ana-    ceeded  from  an  infufion  of  bruifed  wheat.     I  have 


hjry  conclude,  that  the  finail  moving  bodies 
^hxk  are  to  be  (een  in  the  femeii  of  other  ani- 
naU,  are  not  really  creatures  endowed  with  life. 
Mr  Boffbn  extends  the  analogy  flill  larther;  and 
cnacludet,  that  all  the  moving  bodies  which  are 
u  be  found  in  the  infiifions  either  of  animal  or  ve- 
ittable  fubftances  arc  of  a  fimilar  nature.  "  To 
oifcofer,  fays  he,  whether  all  the  parts  of  ani- 
iciU,  and  all  the  feeds  of  plant;^,  contained  mo- 


feen  the  fame  fpecies  arife  from  the  body  of  a  dead 
fly,  which  was  become  putrid  by  lying  floating 
for  fome  time  In  a  glafs  of  water,  where  fome 
flowers  had  been  in  the  month  of  Auguft  176^^ 
This  fpecies  of  mucor  fends  forth  a  mats  of  tran« 
fparent  filamentous  roots ;  from  whence  arife  hol- 
low ftems,  that  fupport  little  oblong  oyal  feed 
velfels,  with  a  hole  on  the  top  of  each.  From 
thefe  I  could  plainly  fee  minute  globular  feeds  if- 


«iif  organic  particles,  I  made  infufions  of  the  fue  forth  in  gr  at  abundance  with  an  elaftic  force^ 

irtli  of  diderent  animals  and  of ^the  feeds  of  muue  and  turn  about  in  the  water  as  ii"  they  wtie  **iii. 

»^  10  difierent  fpecies  of  vegetables;    ar.d  atter  mated.    Continuing  to  view  them  with  fome  at- 

wnaratog  fome  days  in  clofe  glaiTes,  I  had  the  tention,  I  could  juft  difcover,  that  the  putrid  wa- 

ocafure  of  feeing  organic  moving  particles  in  all  ter  which  furrounded  them  was  full  ot  the  minu- 

•4i^cm.    In  fome  they  appeared  fboner,  in  others  ted  animalcula  ;  and  that  thefe  little  crtatureb  bc- 

'ii«r;  fome  preferved  their  motions  for  months,  gan  to  attack  the  feeds  of  the  mucor  for  food,  as 


id  others  fuoo  loft  it.  Some  at  firft  produced 
\rgt  moving  globules  refembling  animals  which 
^^^ged  their  figurr,  fplit,  and  became  gradually 
iaaiier.      Others  produced  only  fmall  giobules, 


I  have  obferved  before  in  the  experonent  on  the 
feeds  of  thf!  larger  kind  of  fungi  or  mufhroonM. 
This  new  motion  continued  the  appearanoe  of 
tiieir  being  alive  for  fome  time  longer ;   but,  foon 


Mh-fe  motions  were  extremely  rapid;  and  others    after,  many  of  them  arofe  to  the  furface  of  the 


piuluced  filaments,  which  grew  longer,  feemed 
fc^etate,  and  then  fwelled  and  poured  forth 
of  moving  globules.''      I'bis  laft  obferva- 
gave  rife  t«  a  new  fyflem.    Baron  Mur-chau- 
perceivnig    that  tl»  laft  mentioned  moving 
lies,  after  moving  for  fbnoe  time,  began  a- 
'"  to  vegetate,  concluded  that  they  were  firft 
maU  iikI  then  planu  /—This  fUanjje  hypothe- 
Mr  Ellis  has  overturned  in  the  paper  already 
;  in  which  be  afletts  that  they  are  no  o- 
than  the  feeds  of  that  genus  of  tungi  cabled 
or  mofdduufs^  and  that  their  motion  is  ow- 
to  mimbers  of  m'mute  animalcules  attacking 
for  food.    '*  Having  (fays  be,)  at  the  requeft 


water,  remaining  there  without  motion;  and  a 
fuccelfion  of  them  afterwards  coming  up,  they  u- 
nited  together  in  little  thin  malies,  and  Boated  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  remaining  there  quite  inac« 
tive  during  the  time  of  obftTvation.  As  this  dif- 
covery  cleared  up  nuny  doubts  which  I  had  re- 
ceived  from  reading  Mr  Need  ham's  learned  dif- 
fertation,  I  put  into  the  ghls  fevcral  other  dead 
flies,  by  which  means  this  fpecies  of  mucor  was 
propagated  fo  plentifully,  as  to  give  mo  an  op- 
portunity of  frequently  trying  the  fame  cxperi^ 
ment  to  my  full  fatisfadion.  Laftly,  Thefe  joint* 
ed   coralloid   bodies,   which  Mr  Needham  calls 


cbapUts  and  pearl  necklaces^  J  have  fcen  frequent- 

I>r  Linnaeus,  made  feverai  experiments  00  tlie  ly  very  diftindly.    Thefe  appear  not  only  on  as 

u^<.iQ  of  mufhrooms  in  water  in  order  to  prove  infufion  of  bruifed  wheat  when  it  becomes  putrid, 

~  theory  of  Baron  Monchaufen,  that  their  feeds  but  on  moft  other  bodies  when  they  throw  up  a 

tuft  animalsy  and  then  plants  (which  he  takes  vifcid  fcum,  and  are  in  a  fUte  of  putrefadion. 

^  of  in  his  Syftem  of  Na^uro»  p.  \i\(^  ittdcr  Thefe,  then,  are  evidently  iu>  more  than  the  moft 

Vol.  li.  Paet  L  Y                             common 
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common  mucor,   the  feeds  of  wl>ich  are  every  tive  An^ericansy  we  fuppofe  fiuffon  himfelf  wouB 
where  floating  In  the  air ;  and  bodies  in  this  ftate  reckon  it  abfurd  to  maintain,  that  the  Spaniard^t 
afford  them  a  natural  proper  foil  ta  grow  upon,  on  their  arrival  there,  found  only  oreanU  particUr 
Here  they  fend  downwards  their  fine  tranfparent  moving  about  in  diforder.    The  cafe  is  the  Chme 
ramified  roots  into  the  moifture  which  they  float  with  the  eels  in  pafte.    They  art  eilceedingly  mi- 
upon  ;  ^nd  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fcum,  their  nute.  in  comparifon  with  us  ;  but,  with  the  folar 
jointed  coraUoid  branches  rife  full  of  feed  into  lit-  microfcope,  Mi*  Baker  has  made  them  aflume  a 
tie  grove  like  figures.    When  a  fmall  portion  of  more  refpcdlablc  appear-ance,  fo  as  to  have  a  dia- 
thefe  branches  and  feeds  are  put  into  a  drop  of  meter  of  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches^  and 
the  fame  putrid  water  upon  which  the  fcunv  a  length  pvoportionable;     They  fwarm  up  and 
floats,  many  of  thefe  millions. of  little  animalcula  down,  very  brilkly :  the  motion  of  theirinteftinw 
with  which  it  abounds,  immediately  feize  them  was  plainly  vifible;  when  the  water  dried  tip, 
as  food,  and  turn  them  about  with  a  variety  of  they  died    with    apparent  a.p:onie6,    and  their 
motions,  ae  in  the  experiments  on  the  feeds  of  the  mouths-  gaped  very  wide.      Were  we  to  ficd  a 
common  mufhrooms,  either  fingly,   or  two  or  creature  of  the  fize  of  this  magnified  eeH  gafping 
three  fides  conne^d  together ;  ^nfwering  cxadly  in  a  place  where  water  had  lately  been,  we  ccr- 
to  Mr  Needham's  defcription,  but  evidently  with-  tainly  would  never  conclude  it  to  be  an  organic 
out  any  motion  of  their  own,  and  confequently  not  particle^  or  a  fortuitous  aflemblageof  fhem,  but 
animated."    The  Count  de  Butfon^  however,  i»  a  fi(h.    Why  then  ihoold  we  conclude  othenvifr, 
not  content  with  denying  life  only  to^thofe  beings  with  regard  to  the  eel,  while  in  its  natural  ftate, 
where  the  figns  of  it  are  the  raoft  equivocal ;  but  fhan  that  it  is  a  little  filh  ?    In  reafoning  on  this 
includes  in  the  lame  rank  of  organic  particles,  al-  fubjedt,  we  ought  always   to  remember,  that, 
moft  every  animal  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  however   eflential  the  diftin^ion  of  bodies  into 
the  naked  eye,  and  even  fome  of  thofe  whofe  mo-  great  and  ftnall,  may  appear  to  us^  they^  are  not 
tions  are  evidently  perceptible  to  the  eye.     *'  Al-  fo  to  the  Deity  y  with  whom,  as  Mr  Baker  well 
uioil  allv  microfcopic  animals,"  (ays  he,  *<  are  of  cxpreO'ea  himfelf,  **  an  atom  is  as  a  work),  and  a 
the  fame  nature  with  the  moving  bodies  in  the  world  but  as  an  atom."    Were  the  Deity  to  exert 
feminal  fluids  and  infwiions  of  animal  and  vege-  his  power  for  a  little,  and  give  a  natural  philofo^ 
table  fubftances.     The  eels  in  pafte,  in  vinegar,  phes  a  view  of  a  quantity  of  pafte,  filled  with 
&c.  are  all  of  the  fame  nature,  and  derived  from  eels^  from   each   of  whofe  bodies  the  light  wa^ 
the  lame  origin.     There  arc,  perhaps,  as  many  reflected,  as  when  it  palTes  through  a  folar  roiao- 
beings  that  either  live  or  vegetate,  produced  by  a  fcope ;    inftead<  of  imagining  them  organic  par- 
fortuitous  alTemblage  of  organic  i^rticles,  as  by  ticles,  the  pafte  wou4d  appear  like  a  little  mouo^ 
a  conftant  and  fucceflive  generation.      Some  of  tain,  he  would  probably  look  upon  the  wht<Kai 
them,  as  thofe  of  the  calmar,  are  only  a  kind  of  a  monftrous  aflt  mblage  of  ferpents,  and  be  amid 
machines,  which,  though  exceedingly  fimple,  are  to  come  near  them.       Wherever^  therefore,  iir<j 
very  adive.    Others,  the  fyempatic  animalcules^,  difcover    beings,    to    appearance    endued    wila 
ieem  to  intimate  the  movements  of  animals.    O*  the  principle  of  felf  prefervation,  or  whate%er  eifi 
thers    refemble    vegetables  in  their  manner   of  we  make  the  chara^teriftic  of  animals,  neither  thj 
growth  and  extenfion.    There  Jire  othew,  as  thofe  fmallnef*  of  their  fize,  nor  the  impoffibilily  d 
of  blighted  wheat,  which  at  pleafure  can  be  made  our  knowing  how  they  come   there*  ought  td 
alternately  either  to  live  or  die,  and  it  is  difidcUlt  caufe  us  doubt  of  their  being  really  animated.-^ 
to   know  to   what   they  Ihould  be   compared.  At  the  feme  time,  it  muft  alfo  be  remembc™ 
There  are  ft  ill  others,  and   in   f^eat   numbers,  that  motion  is  not  always  a  charadtcriftic  of  ani 
which  are  at  firib  a  kind  of  animals,  then  become  mal  life,  even  though  the  movirtg  bodies  flioulc 
a  fpecies  of  vegetables,   and  again  ret^im  alter-  avoid  one  anotht- r,  or  any  feeming  obftacle  pbc« 
nately  to  their  vegetable  ftate.     The  eels  in  pafte  in  their  way.    We  know,  that  inanimate  boula 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  union  of  tlie  org»-  when  eleiftrificd,  will  avoid  others,  endowed  witl 
nic  particles  of  the  eflential  part  of  the  grain,  an  eledricity  of  the  fame  kind,   and  adhe^^r  t<l 
The  firft  eels  that  appear  are  certainly  not  produ-  thofe  which  have  the  oppofitc  one.      As  we  3 
ced  by  other  eels ;  but  though  they  are  not  pro-  by  no  means  acqnaintid  with  the  utmoft  pow* 
pagated  themfelves,  they  fail  not  to  engender  o-  of  electricity,  'but  on  the  contrary,    from  wl 
ther  living  eels.     By  cutting  them  with  the  point  we  do  knt>w  of  itf   have  all  the   reafon  in  th^ 
of  a  lancet,   we  difcover  (mailer  eels  i/Tuing  in  world,  to  concludei  that  it  can  produce  ctfeAa 
great  numbers  out  of  their  bodies.     The  body  of  utterly  beyond  our  comprehenfion,  it  is  impofil 
this  animal  feems  to  be  only  a  (heath  or  (^c,  con-  ble  for  us  to  know  what  ihare  it  may  have  Lnprt^ 
taining  a  multitude  of  (mailer  animals,  which  per-  ducing  the  motions  obfcrved  in  vegv*able  iniiinj 
haps  are  other  (heaths  of  the  fame  kind,  in  which  ons,  or  in  the  femen  of  animals.     We  may  alftj 
the  organic  matter  is  affimilated  into  the  form  of  further  obferve,  that  though  in  Mr  EHis*s  experii 
eels."  ment  of  the  boikd  potatoe,  he  took  it  for  grM^ 
(19.)    Animalcules,    the   reasonikg   a-  ed,  that  every  (bed  of  animal  life  would  be  d^ 
GAINST  THE  fe.xisTENCE  OF,  INCONCLUSIVE. —  (broyed  by  the  boiling  water,  yet  even  this  cari 
Though  we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  account  not  be  proved  5  nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  hati 
for  tlic  appearance  of  thefe  animalcules,  yet  we  been  proved,  by  undeniable  experiments,  that  tH 
cannot  hdp  obferving,  that  our  ignorance  of  the  human  body  itfelf  hath  endured  a  heat  of  ui 
caufe  of  any  phenomenon  is  no  argument  againft  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,    (iS  degrees   above  thai 
its  exiftence.    Though  we  are  not  able  to  account  of  boiling  water)  wit hont  irjiiry.     The  r^^  d 
ia  a  ilitisfadory  manner^  for  the  origin  of  the  na-  thefe  animalcula  might  theretuix:  be  ftrongeiiuud 
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\n  refift  the  heat  hitherto  iifcd  in  Mr  Elis's  or  a-  adtions !  It  is  hard  to  conceive,  how,  in  fo  nar^ 
«y  other  eip«rriment.    A  confiderable  objedion  row  a  compafs,  there  fhould  be  contained  a  heart 
to  tbecuftence  of  animalcules  in  the  femen,  or  to  be  the  fountain  of  life,  roufcles  neceHary  to  its 
aof  other  part  of  animal  bodies,  arifes  from  the  motions,  glands  for  the  fecretion  of  its  fluids,  fto» 
lotal  exdofion  of  air,  which  is  found  fo  ueceflary  mach  and  bowels  to  digeft  its  food,  and  other  in- 
to the  life  of  larger  animals.     Some   inftances,  numerable  members,   without  which  an  animal- 
hamrrtx,  have  been  obfcrved  of  toads,  ihcll  tiih,  cule  cannot  fubfift.    But  fince  every  one  of  thefe 
ant  otto-  large  animals  being  found  in  fuch  fitu-  members   is  alfo  an  organical    body,   they  muft 
itiati,  as  they  could  not  poflibly  have  enjoyed  likewife  have  parts  neceflary  to  th*  ir  adioMs.— 
the  feaft  benetit  from  the  air,  for  a  great  number  For  they   confift   of  fibres,  membranes,    coats, 
«f  yean ;   and  yet,   in  this  (late,  they  have  not  veins,   arteries,    nerves,    and   an  almoft  infinite 
«if  fivtxi,  but   lived   much   longer  than  they  number  of  fine  tubes,  like  thofe,  whofe  fmallnefs 
voqU  olhenvife  have  done.  See  BuFo,  and  Dac-  feem*;  to  exceed  all  efforts  of  imagination.    But 
Titos,  '  Upon    the   whole,    therefore,    though  there  ^M-e  fome  parts  that  ought  always  to  be  in- 
pbilofophcrs  are  not  yet   able  to  difcover  how  finitely  Icfs  than  thefe,  as  the  fluids  that  flow  a- 
iMe  minute  creatures  are  produced-,   yet,  that  long  thefe  fine  tubes,  the  blood,  lymph,  and  a- 
tkre  really  are  animals  nruch  fmallpr  than  what  nimal  fpirits,  whofe  fuhtility,  even  in  large  ani- 
urcffidifcem  with  our  naked  eye,  feems  to  be  mals,  is  incredible.    Leuwenhoek  calculates  that  ' 
■fiipatabV.     The  fubjeift,  however,  is  ftill  evi-  a  thoufand  millions  of  animakula,  which  are  dif- 
dcatb  obfcure,  and  will  no  doubt  require  the  ut-  covered  in  common  water,  are  not  altogether  fo 
ootittention  of  philofophers,  as  well  as  fiuther  large  as  a  common  grain  of  (and.    In  the  milt  of 
•tpfovement*  in  the  conftrodlion  of  microfccpes,  a  fingle  cod  fi(h,  there  are  more  animals  than 
My  to  iiiveftigaie  it.  there  are  men  upon  the  whole  earth ;  and  yet  a 
(lo.)  ANiMALCutES,  VARIOUS  DisEASFs  oc-  grain  offand  is  bigger  than  four  milUons  cf  them ! 
CAstoKED   BY,     Animalcules  are  fiid  to  be  the  *  ANIMALITV.  n,  /  [from  animal.'}    The 
cwfr  of  various  difordcrs.    The  itch,  from  Qve-  (Vate  of  animal  exiftence. — The  word  animal  fir(t 
id  experiments,  is  found  to  be  a  diforder  arifing  only  fignifies  human  animalUy^    In  the  minor  pro- 
feom  the  irritations  of  a  fpecies  of  aninulcula,  m  pofttion,  the  word  animal,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  poftules  of  that  ailment :  whence  the  cominu*-  tignifies  the  ammality  of  a  goofei  thereby  it  be- 
liotian  of  it  by  -contaifl,  is  eafily  conceived,  as  comes  an  ambiguous  teran,  and  unfit  to  build  the 
siib  the  reafon  of  the  cure  being  effcded  by  cu-  coix:luJion  upon.  IFaits. 

tiMOus  applications.    On  this  foundation,  ibme  *  ANIMATE,  adj.  \from  To  animate^    Alive ; 

^xtct  attributed  the  (mall  poic,  and  meafles,  and  pofTeflTrng  animaJ  life. — All  bodies  have  (pirits  and 

s^Miious  difeafes ;  others  theqjfilcpiy,  &c.  ^o  a-  pneumatical  parts  within  them;  but   the  main 

wnaJculet.     Langius  goe«  farther,  and  pretends  differences  between  animate  and  inanimate,   are 

10  reduce  all  difeafes  in  general,  to  the  feme  prin-  two :  the  firft  is,  that  the  spirit  of  things  animate 

dplc.     A  late  vir'ti^  m  t\iQ  Journal  ^m  Scavans^  jwe    all   contained  within    themfelves    and    are 

llom,  hwxiL)  at  Paris,  who  afftimed  the  title  of  branched  into  veins  and  fecret  canals,  as  blood 

an  £ngliih  phyfician,  has  done  mort*     He  not  is :  and,  in  living  creatures,  the  fpirits  have  not 

flnJy  accounts  for  all  difeafes,  but  for  the  opera-  «nly  branches,  but  certain  cells  or  feats,  where 

tiont  of  all  medicines,  fixim  the  hypothefis  of  a-  the  principal  fpirits  do  refide,  and  whereunto  the 

nBalcnlesi     He  has  peculiar  animals  for  eirerv  reft  do  refort:  but  the  fpirits  in  things  inanimate 

iiieafc ;  icorbutic  animalcules,  podagrical  animau  are  fhut  in,  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible  parts,  and 

nks,  Taridous  animalcules,  ^c  all  at  his  fenrice.  are  net  pcrylous  one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  fnow. 

Bot,  as  moft  difcoveries   in  natural  philofophy,  fiacom 

kveUid  a  foundation,  for  the  varm  inuginatit  *  To  Animate,    -k,  «.  [animo^  Lat.]     x.  To 

«•  of  Somt  men,  to  form  vifionary  tlieories,  to  quicken;  to  make  alive;  to  give  life  to:  as,  the 

the  great  prejudice  oi  real  knowledge :  fo  thoiiB  loul  animates  the  body ;  man  muft  have  been  «- 

fcbt^  to  ammulcula,  have  been  drawn  in,  how-  nimated  by  4  higher  power,    a.  To  give  powers 

ner  improperly,  to  fupport  the  m^ft  whimficaj  to ;  to  heijght^  the  powers,  or  effed  of  any 

aid  chimencal  fyftemsp  ^ng. — 

(11.)  Animalcules,  tarious,  stili.  invi^  ButfKme,  ahl  noffiecan^/rim/?/^  the  lyre, 

tiSLf .    Naturalifts  fuppofe  other  fpecies  or  or-  And  the  m]ite  ftrings  ivith  vocal  fouls  infpjrc; 

toof  iovtfible  animalcules,  viz.    fuch  a«  efcape  Whether  the  leam'd  Minerva  be  her  theme, 

the  cognizance,   even  of  the   beft  microfcopes^  Or  chaflie  Diana  bathing  in  the  ftrcam ; 

Jcd  gite  many  probable  conje^ures  in  relation  to  Kone  can  record  their  heay'nly  prnife  (o  well 

Ifcem.    Reafon  and  analogy  give  fome  fupport  to  As  Helen,  iji  whofe  eyes  ten  thoufand  Cupids 

lite  cxiftence  of  infinite   imperceptft>le  animal-  dwell.                                               Dtyden. 

olei.    The  naked  eye  takes  in  frorti  the  elephant  3.  To  encourage ;  to  incite. — The  more  to  ani- 

to  the  mite ;  but  there  conmiences  a  ne^  order,  mate  the  people,  he  ftood  on  high,  fVom  whence  • 

•fcrped  only  for  the  mipx^cope,  which  conipre-  he  might  beft  be  heard,  and  cried  unto  them  v^nth 

bads  all  tbeie  from  the  mite  to  thofe  ^^  millions  a  loud  voice.  Kn^lles. 

J^timet  finalkr:  and  this  order  cannot  be  yet  (i^)  •  ANIMATED,  partidpal  adj.  [from  ant- 

Bid  to  be  csbaufted,  if  the  microfcope  be  not  ar-  mate.}    Lively ;  vigorous.-— 

tiwl  at  its  laft  perfedion.     See  Microscope.—  Warriours  (he  fires  vrith  animated  founds ; 

£my  a|uanic|ile  Jbeing  an  organized  body,  bow  Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wound  a 


ibbtle  muft  the  parts  be,  that  are  ne-  Pope. 

«ffi|iy  to  conftitute  it,  and  to  preferve  its  yital       (a.)  ANi!tiAT£D|  alfo  denotes  a  thing  in-.prcgna- 

y  %  ted 
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ted  with  vermin  or  animakules.     In  this  fenfe,  V'\(o  jetaiba^  by  tjie  Indians /-otfr^ri',  afpecinof 

the  whole  earth  feems  to  be  animated ;  for,  in  e-  Hymf.k^ea.    This  refin  is  of  a  tranfparent  amber 

very  part  of  it,  we  meet  with  an  infinite  number  colour,  a  light  agreeable  finell,  and  little  or  ro 

of  anufnals,  either  vifible  or  invifible ;   they  are  tafte.    It  difiolves  entirely,  but  not  very  re»lily 

found  in  air,  water,  earth,  plants,  and  even  \n  ui  redified  fpirit  of  wine;  the  iirpuritiefi,  whicn 

the  hardeft  ftones ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  ani-  are  often  in   large  c^uantity,  remaining  behinL 

snal  known,  which  does  not  breed  numbers  of  The  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  animc  in  fumi- 
others,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  body. 


Animated  horse  hai4is.    See  Horse  Hairs. 


gations  for  pains  and  aches  proceeding  from  a 
cold  caufe ;  with  us,  it  is  ralrdy,  if  ever,  made 


Animated  mercury>  among  chemifls,  quick-  ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes.     There  arr 

filver,  impregnated  with  fome  fubtle  and  fpiritous  two  fp^ies  of  it,  viz» 

particles,  fo  as  to  render  it  capable  of  growing  i.  Ani  me,  BASTtRN,  is  difHnguiflied  intothnr 

hot,  when  mingled  with  gold.  kinds;  the  firft  is  white:  the  fecond  blackifli,  in 

Animated  needlb,  a  needle  touched  with  fmell  like  myrrh;  the  third  pale,  refinous,  and 

the  load  flone,  dry, 

*  ANIMATENESS.  «./.  [fromawima/^.]  The  i.  Animk,  western,  flows  from  an  iocifion 

ftate  of  being  animated.  Di3,  of  a  tite  Tn  New  Spain,  called  cottrbarU\  it  i* 

(i.;  *  ANIMtYTION.  «./  [from  animate^    i.  ti;anrpareiU,  ;^nd  of  a  colour  like  that  of  fraukir- 

The  ad   of  animating  or  enlivening. — Plants  or  cenfe ;   its  fmell   is  very  agreeable,  and  it  eafily 

vegetables  are  the  principal  part  of  the  third  day's  confumes  in  the  fire. 

work.    They  arc  the  firft /^roj'wr^/,  which  is   the  I.)   Anime,  in  htraldry,  a  French  term  uW 

word    of  animation.  Bacon,    a.  The  ft  ate  of  be-  when  V  -   eyes  of  a  rapacious  creature  are  bom 

ing  enlivened. —Two  general  moiior.:  in  all  ani-  of  a  dn  trent  tindure  from  the  creature  itltlf. 

ntation  are  its  beginning  and  encrcafe;  i.ntl  two  Ihe  E"^'liOi  name  is  incenfei* 

jhore  to  run  through  its  ftate  and  dc'clination,  ANIMELL^,  the  glands  uader  the  ears,  &c. 

Brotwn'*  Fuij^ar  Errours.  called  alfo  lofiicifiia. 

(a.)  As?  I  MAT  ION  has  been  more  accurately  de-  ANIMETTA,    in    ecclefiaftical    writers,  t!>f 

fined  the  informiag  an  animal  bixly  wiih  a  foul,  cloth,  wherewith  the  cup  is  corered  in  the  fo 

—The  different  hypotheftj  of  phyficians  and  phi-  charifV. 

lofophers,  concerning  the  time  of  animation,  have  ANIMI  deliqlmum,  fwooning.    See  Ltfo- 

had  their  influence  on  the  penal  laws  made  ag;f  infl  r  h  y  m  i  a  . 

^irtificial  abortions;  it  having  been  made  capital  ANIMODAR,  in  aftrology,  the  method  of  rrc- 

to  procure  mifcarriage  in  the  one  flate,  while  in  tifying  nativities.              , 

the  other  it  was  only  deemed  a  venial  crime.  ♦  ANIMOSE.  adj,  [^ammofitasf  Lat.]    Full  of 

Charles  V.  by  a  conilitution  publifhed  in  15.^2,  fpirit;  hot;  vehement.  Diff, 

put  the  matter  on  another  footing;  inftead  of  the  ♦  ANIMOSENESS.  w./.  [from  ammofe.]  Sp^- 

diftindion  of  an  animated  and  unanimated  foetus,  rit ;  heat,  vehemence  ci  temper.  Did, 

he  introduced  that  of  a  vital  and  non-vital  foetus,  ♦  ANIMOSITY.  «./.  [animojtasf  Lat.)  Vehf. 

as  a  thing  of  more  obvious  and  eafy  decifion,  and  mence  of  hatred  ;  pafftonate  malignity.    It  iirplki 

Dot  depending  on  any  fyftero  either  of  creation,  rather  the  difpofition  to  break  out  into  ootrafts, 

tradudiop,  or  infufion.    Accordingly  a  fatus  is  than  the  outrage  itfelf. — They  were  furc  to  bitnir 

(aid,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  to  be  animated,  when  it  is  paHTion,  animqfity^  and   maKce  enough  of  tbc: 

perceived  to  ftir  in  the  womb  ;  which   ufually  own,  what  evidence  foever  they  had  from  otbm 

happens  about  the  middle  of  the  term  of  gella-  Ctarend9n. — If  there  is  not  foni>c  method  founJ 

tion,  although  it  often  happens  earlier.  out  for  allaying  thefe  hetts  and  animfiftifs  amor; 

(3.)  Animation,  in  alchemy,  is  the  operation  the  fair  fex,  one  does  not  know  to  what  outragrt 

of  formenting  a  white  foliated  earth,  %nth  a  kind  they  may  proceed.    >f</V(/fe#f.— No  reHgioas  ffA 

of  philofophical  or  celeflial  water  or  fulphur.    It  ever  carried  their  a\'erfk>n  for  each  others  to 

is  alfo  ufed  by  hermetic  philofophers,  to  denote  greater  heights  than  our  date  partiet  have  done; 

a  certain  ftate  of  perfedion  to  which  a  body  is  who,  the  more  to  inflame  their  paffioos»  brif 

brought  by  fome  appropriate  procefs,  in  virtue  mixed  religious  and  civil    amimofities  togrtber 

whereof  it  becomes  capable  of  producing  fome  borrowing  one  of  their  appelbtions  from  the 

extraordinary  phenomena,  church.  S<wift. 

(4.)  Animation,  in  rhetoric,  the  ad  of  giving  ANIMUS,  the  nrindf  as  expre0iQg  the  rational 

lif^  and  force  to  a  difcourfe.  faculty,  in  diftindion  from  Ani  ma,  the  fooli 

•  ANIMATIVE.  adj,  [from  animate.]     That  where  that  faculty  refides.                                ^ 
which  ha^  the  power  of  giving  life,  or  animating,  Animus  injuriandi,  in  the  ctiminal  law  (r 

ANIMATO,  in  mufic.    See  Ani  ma,  N®  .^.  Scotland,  the  intention  of  iojariog  afiother,  witli- 

•  ANIMATOR.  «.  f.  ffrom  animate.^    That  out  which,  th»  aa,  in  peculiar  drcumlUiices  i» 
which  gives  life;  or  any  thing  analogous  to  lifr,  DoC  fuflictent  to  conftitute  criminality. 

as  motionr-Thofc  bodies  being  of  a  congeneroua  ANINGA,  in  commerce,  a  root  giuwiag  » 

nature,  do  readily  receive  the  impredions  of  their  tlie  Caribbee  iflands,  refcmbKng  the  CThiBi  p«nU 

motor,  and,  if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  con-  ufed  in  the  refinement  of  fugar.    The  ^***^j? 

form  themfelvcs  to  fituations,  wherein  they  bcft  of  this  root  is  a  more  certain,  as  well  as  «2"*^ 

unite  to  their  animator.  Brown.  meant  of  clarifying  fugar,  than  fubismate  <M^^ 

(I.)  ANIME,  a  refin  exfuding  from  an  incifion  fenic,  which  were  ufrd  for  thti  purfHife^  Wo« 

of  the  trun)L  of  a  large  Afnencan  tree,  cabled  by  the  difcovery  of  the  aoin^a.                       ^^^ 
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ANIO,  or  Aniin»  in  ancient  geography^  now  from  the  anintty  it  bears  in  fmell  to  the  eottiOOfk 
ii  Ttverom  :  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rails  into  the  anife-feed,  and  the  (tar  like  Bgure  of  its  capjmlm 
Tiber,  3  miks  to  the  N.  of  Rome,  not  far  from  J^minalis.  It  was  brought  into  Europe  from  the 
ADtcninc.  It  rifts  in  a  mountain  near  Trrba,  Philippine  iflands  by  an  Englifli  mariner,  named 
and  niimiag  through  the  country  of  iEqui,  it  af-  Thomas  Candy,  in  his  return  from  a  voyage 
tenrards  icparated  the  Latins  from  the  Sabines ;  round  the  world  in  1601. — The  natives  call  it  ^- 
bot  nearer  its  mouth,  or  confluence,  it  had  the  mor  and  zingi ;  the  Europeans  foenieuhm  Sinenfe 
Sabiaes  on  each  fide.  It  forms  three  beautiful  lakes  or  Chinefe  ^nel.  Its  virtues  are  the  i^me  with 
m  its  coorft.  In  the  territories  of  Tibur  it  falls  tbofe  of  the  common  anife-fced,  only  that  it  is 
frool  a  great  hetgkt»  and  tbei^  forms  a  very  rapid  fweeter  and  more  grateful.  It  is  reputed  a  gene- 
cataiad :  hence  the  epithet  pneeep  Anienuif  and  ral  cordial  and  ftrcngthener.  Tht  Dutch  and 
kice  the  fteam  caufed  by  its  fell.  the  Chinefe  ufe  it  in  the  preparation  of  their  tea« 
ANJOU,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  In  diftilling  theanife-feedt'or  theoil*  there  ispro- 
wUch,  in  conjun^ion  with  the  late  prorinces  of  cured  a  limpid  water,  called  anife-feed  water; 
Maiae  and  To^iraine,  now  forms  the  four  depart-  which  has  much  the  fame  virtues  with  the  oiL 
oeotB  of  Maine  Sarte,  Maine  and  Loire  and  ANISUM,  anife.  See  Anise,  §  i|  %$  39  and 
lodie  and  Loire.    It  was  bounded  by  Touraine,  Pimpinvlla. 

Poidou,  Bretagne,  and  Maine;  and  extended  70  (i.)  *  ANKER,  n.f.  [ancker^  Dut.]    A  liquid 

miks  in  length,  and  in  breadth  60.    Through  it  pneafure  chiefly  ufed  at  Amfterdam.     It  is  the 

nm  five  navigable  rivers :  the  Loire,  which  divides  fourth  part  of  the  awm,  and  contains  two  (tekans : 

it  into  two  parts ;    the  Vienne,  the  Toue,  the  each  Itekan  confifts  of  fixteen  mengles ;  the  men- 

Maienne,  and  the  Sarte.    The  air  is  temperate,  gle  being  equxl  to  two  of  our  wine  quarts.  Chan^b. 

and  the  country  agreeably  diveHified  with  hills  (1.)  Ankir,  in  Englifh  meafure,  contains  a- 

asd  meadows.    There  are  33  forefts  of  oak  trees  bout  33  gallons. 

mixed  with  beech.     It  produces   white   vrine,  (3.)  Anker,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Warwick- 

vbeat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  pea(e,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  (hire,  which  falls  into  the  Tame,' at  Tamworth. 

wataiits,  chefouts,  cyder,  and  fruit  titles  of  all  ANKERDEN,  a  vilbge  in  Worcefterfhirey  on 

kinds,  and  pafhire  proper  for  horfts.     Its  |reat-  the  borders  of  Herefordlhire. 

^  ricbes  coii6ft    m  cows,   oxen,    and    fheep.  ANKERTON,  a  fmall  town  in  Oxfbrdihirey 

Tbere  are  leveral  coal  and  iron  mines ;  quarries  NW.  of  Banbtlry. 

ef  marble  and  of  flate ;  :is  well  as  of  white  ftone,  ANKERWICK,  a  Tillage  in  Buckinghamfbirfy 

proper  for  building,  on  the  fide  of  the  Loire.    It  on  the  Thames. 

isialib  leveral  faitpetre  works  and  fome  glafs  ANKHAM,  a  river  of  Lincolnlhire,  which  Iklls 

faooies.    The  remarkable  towns,  befkles  Angers  into  the  Humber. 

ti»  capital,  are  Saumur,  Brilac,   Pons  de  Cea,  (i.)  *  ANKLE.  [/>«r/(f<w,  Sax.  anrifc/,  Dutch.] 

La  Fleche,  and  Beaufort.           ,  The  joint  which  joins  the  foot  to  the  leg.— One 

ANISATAaQUAfaniie>feed  water.  See  Anise-  of  his  ankles  was  much  fwelled  and  ulcerated  on 

siiD,^  3.  the  infide,  in  feveral  places.  Wifeman* 

ANISATUM  SACCHAftUM,  fugar  of  anife.    It  (1.)  ^  Ankle-bonb.  »./.  [from ankU^xAhone^ 

u  a  good  canninatrve  for  children,  when  troubled  The  bone  of  the  ankle. — The  fhin  hone,  from  the 

with  flatulence,  gripes,  &c.  knee  to  the  inflep,  iS'  made  by  fhadowing  one 

ANISCALPrOR,  in  anat<imy,  a  mufcle,  o-  half  of  the  leg  with  a  Angle  fhodow,  the  oni/r-^ff? 

tkerwifc  called  Utiiffimus  dorfi,  will  Ihew  itfdf  by  a  (hadow  givtrn  underneath,  as 

(i.)  ♦  ANIS£<  »./.  \anifum^  Lat.]  A  fpecies  of  the  knee.  Peacbam. 

apimn  or  parfley,  with  large  fweet  fcented  feeds.  (3.)  Ankle,  luxations,  &c.  of  thr.    The 

*-This plant  is  not  worth  propagating  in  England  ankle  is  fubje^ed  to  be  luxated,  either  in  running* 

^or  uie,  becaule  the  feeds  can  be  had  much  bet-  in  jumping,  or  even  in  walking ;  and  that  in  all 

trr  anid  cheaper   from  Italy.  Miller* — Ye  pay  four  diredions,  either  inward  or  outward,  back- 

tythe  oi  mint,  and  oni/e^  and  cummin,  and  have  ward  or  forward.    When  the  ankle  is  luxated  in- 

wutted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law^  jtidge*  ward*  the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  turned  outward ; 

ncnt,  mercyy  and  faith :  thefe  ought  yt  to  have  and,  on  th^  contrary,  when  it  is  luxated  outward, 

^Qoe,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undpne.  MatU  the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  turned  inward,  which 

nnl  93/  latter  cafe  is  indeed  much  more  frequent  than  the 

(t.)  AMist-asEDy  a  medicinal  feed,  produced  others.    If  it  is  diflocated  forward,  the  heel  bc- 

^  the  plant  aolle,  ainl  containing  an  eflential  oil.  comes  (horter,  and  the  foot  longer  than  it  (hould 

It  is  carminative,  expelling  vrind  out  of  the  flo-  be :  and  if  backward,  the  contrary  (tgns  to  thdi» 

liack  and  bowels,  both  given  at  the  mouth,  and  will  appear.     The  ankle,  however,  can  (baice 

is  dvfters.    It  is  ufefiil  againft  cold  affedions  of  po^bly  be  luxated  outwards,  unlefs  the  fiMa  be 

^  fUAgs,  diiliculty  of  breathing,  and  afthma.  feparated  from  the  Hbia^  or  elfe  quite  broken* 

Some  recommend  it  to  be  taken  frequently  by  whi^h  may  happen  to  the  external  ankle  to  be  at- 

■orlfs  to  increafe  their  milk.    It  is  often  ufed  as  tended  with  rery  grievous  f^mptoms,  efpecially 

i  conrdor  of  the  ftronger  put^gatires.     The  oil  when  occafloned  by  fome  great  external  violence. 

^ftiOed  from  the  feed  is  ufed  for  the  fame  ptiipo-  Nor  can  it  indeed  well  happen  otherwife  in  this 

fe>;  and  b  often  applied  outwardly  in  carmina-  cafe,  floce  the  diftortion  of  the  foot  mtlll  necef« 

tive  and  anodyne  liniments ;  particularly  for  the  (arily  oveTftrain  the  adjacent  tendons;  ligaments^ 

^•ewify,  and  «>ther  pains  fn  the  fide.    See  §  i.  and  nenres,  and  thence  excite  very  violent  pains, 

(3O  Amse-aCED,  sratRT,  anjftpnjiellatumf  is  and  other  bad  fymptoms:<or  the  veins  and  arte^ 

^  ictd  brou|;ht  chiefly  from  Tartar^  |  thus  c^e4  rie9  tasj  aUo  be  very  eafily  lacerated,  which  wiK 

occafio» 
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iMxaOon  a  large  extravafation  of  blood  about  the  longing  tp  it ;  and  thefe  grounds  arc  loaded  with 

i«rhole  foot,  and  too  often  give  rife  to  a  gangrene,  fruit    trees,    bearing    lemons,   oraoget»  citrons, 

It  is  however  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  the  ankle  quinces,    figs,   dates,   pomgranatet,  olivet,  &c 

is  not  always  luxated,  after  it  has  been  violently  all  very  large  and  in  great  plenty.    Some  of  the 

drained  by  leaping,  or  tumisg  the  foot  on  one  flat  grounds  are  Town  with  com  and  other  graio, 

Ade ;  for  it  romctimes  happens  that  the  ankle  is  which  yield  likewife  confiderable  crops.    This 

not  diflocated  on  thefe  occalions,  but  only  the  city  is  the  connmon  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers 

parts  violently  contufed  and  drained.    The  ankle^  that  infeft  the  country,  and  from  which  tbey  diP 

iK'hen  trulf  luxated,  is  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  be  perTe  themfelvcs  into  all  parts  of  the  Deikrt. 

reduced,  according  to  the  violence  of  Xhe  force  Here  they  meet  to  hold  their  grand  councils,  ard 

by  which  the  accident  was  occafioned.    The  raoft  deliberate  where  to  rob  next  with  fuccefs.    It  i» 

rtady  way,  however,  of  reducing  a  luxation  of  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Turkilh  aga,  aod 

the  ankle,  is  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  bed,  the  janiiHu-ies  who  are  kept  here,  can  levy  the 

feat,  or  table,  letting  the  leg  and  foot  be  extend-  tribute  imp^fed  by  the  Turks  on  all  the  conuno* 

cd  in  oppolhe  dire^ons  by  two  affiilants,  while  dities  carried  through  this  cUy,  which  is  ope  o( 

the  furgcon  replaces  the  bones  with  his  hands  and  the  gre.U  thoroughfares  for  the  paflage  of  the 

Fingers  in  their  proper  lituation.     When  the  foot  caravans  to  and  from  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Danui^ 

is  by  this  means  reftored  to  its  proper  pofition,  it  cus,  Bagdad,  and  feme  otlur  parts  ^  the  Turkiis 

k  to  be  well  bathed  with  oxycrate  and  (alt,  and  empire.    Lon.  41.  35,  E.    Lat.  33.  30.  N. 

then  carefully  bound  up  with  a  proper  bandage,  (4.)  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre, 

The  patie&t  mufl  be  enjoined  to  keep  his  bed  tor  and  filler  of  Dido,  whom  Oie  accompanied  in  h<rr 

a  condderablr  time,  till  the  bad  fyoiptoms  are  flight.    She  was  worfliipped,  as  a  goddeis,  by 

gone,  and  the  ankle  has  recovered  its  ftrength  fo  the  ancient  Romans,  under  the  title  of  Jtma  Pt- 

iht  as  to  bear  the  weiglit  of  the  body,  without  renna ;  and  (acrifices  were  offered  to  her  both 

any  UDcaiinefs  or  danger.    We  have  an  account  publicly  and  privately,  uf  fiopu/o  annare  iff  pens* 

of  the  mert/ts  regularly  evacuated  at  an  ulcer  of  narejiccet, 

the  ankle,  in  the  Bdiaburgb  Medical  Elfays,  voU  (5.)  Anv A,  the  mother  of  the  vii^n  Mary. 

ill.  .irt.  19.  (6.)  Anna  CoMNENA.    See  Comk^ena. 

AN iCRED,  in  heraldry.    SeeANcaEE.  (7.)  Anna,  or  Anne  IvANOvifA,  emprKs  of 

ANLABY,  a  village  in  Yorkfliire,  near  Hull.  RuOia*  was  the  daughter  of  the  czar  Ivan  Alex-. 

ANiAC£»  a  falchion,  or  fword  fbaped  like  a  ovitch,  and  was  bom  in  1693,    Sbe  married  Fn*. 

fcythe.  dcrick  William,  duke  of  Courland,  in  1710;  but 

AN-X,  or  AvNAT,  in  Scots  law,  is  half  a  year's  this  connedioa  was  of  fliort  duration^  for  lie  died 

ftipend,  which  the  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  the  fbllowing  year,  and  left  no  iflue.    She  was  not 

xomiAers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  over  and  a-  long  a  widow,  however,  when  (he  formed  an  in- 

bore  what  was  due  to  the  miniftcr  himfelf,  for  timacy  with,  and  took  into  favour,  £mef(  John 

his  incumbency.  Biren,  a  man  of  a^ow  family.    This  man,  whom 

(i.)  ANNA,  [of  rorr,  Heb  gracious,]  a  Jcwiih  ihe  afterwards  raifed  to  the  duchy  of  Courbad, 

prophetefs,  the  daughter  of  Phanucl,  of  the  tribe  at  the  expence  of  jqftke,  and  not  without  nuny 

of  Aiber.    She  had  been  early  married^  and  had  cruel  ej^ecutions,  ruled  her  in  the  moft  arbitranr 

^      lived  ieven  years  with  aa  hufband.     After  his  manner  as  long  as  (he  lived.      Oq  the  death  oi 

^      death,  fhe  devoted  herfelf  to  the  fervicc  of  God ;  Peter  il.  the  laft  oit  the  male  iflue  of  Pttertbc 

'  "     and  it  was  while  thus  employed,  that,  finding  the  Great,  in  1740,  (he  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of 

virgin  Mary,  with  her  infant  Son,  in  the  temple,  Ruifia,  though  with  fome  limitations  of  her  an- 

file  joined  with  the  venerable  Simeon,  in  thanking  thority.     But  the£e  fhe  afterwards  found  ;neat» 

God  for  him,  and  in  bearing  tcllimony  to  him,  as  to  fhake  ofl^,  as  well  as  to  puntih  the  Doigonici 

the  promifed  Meiliah.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  family,  who  had  impofed  them.    She  was  herfelf 

thefe  twa  early  teiUfier's  of  our  Saviour's  auflion,  naturally  meek  and  merciful,  and  her  reign  was 

being  both  hr  advanced  in  life,  could  jMt  be  liable  in  fome  refpeds  profperous ;  but  (he  was  coo* 

to  the  naoft  diflaBt  fufpicioo  of  colhiiion  with  pelled  to  many  ads,  which  were  highly  repof* 

Jofeph  and  Mary  ia  palming  a  falfe  Mefliah  on  nant  to  her  inclination,  by  a  wretch  to  whom  &t^ 

their  countrymen ;  as  they  had  not  the  fmalleft  had  yielded  up  her  affedion.     And  doabcleis,  it 

probable  chance  df  living  to  fee  him  grow  up  to  was  through  his  influence,   that   not  \ch  than 

maturity,  and  fulfil  their  prophecies,  and  therefore  twenty  thou  (and  po^ns  were  baaifiied  to  Sibe^ 

could  have' no  intereft  in  declaring  a  falfehood.  ria.    She  died  in    1 740,  aged  47,  and  left  ber 

(s.)  Anna,  a  province  of  Arabia  Defcrta,  and  crown  to  her  grand  nephew  Ivan,  under  tbegiur- 

one  of  the  3  phucipalities  into  which  it  is  divided*  dianlhip  of  Biren^  as  he  was  then  only  two  years 

(  3. )  Anna,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  above  of  ^gc* 

principality,  and  formerly  a  famed  market  town  (8.)  Anna,.  St,  a  RufEan  fortreft,  fituated  on 

fituat^l  on  the  W.  bank  ef  the  Euphrates,  in  a  the  Don,  in  a  marfhy  country.    It  is  weQ  boUt, 

iniitful  and  pkaiant  foil,  130  miles  W,  of  Bag-  and  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  ftraight. 

dad,  and   ik>  SSW.  of  Mou(rol.    It  has  two  ANNABERG,  a  town  in  Saxony,  funoasfor 

Ifreett,  whicb  are  divided  by  th^  river.    That  on  its  warm  baths.    Its  filver  mines  were  fcaoaiy 

the  Mefppotamia  (ide  is  about  two  miles  long,  very  produdive.    Lon.  13.  6.  £.  Lat«-53. 33*  ^* 

(Hit  thinly  peopled,  and  by  none  but  tradefmen  ;  ANNA  BON.    See  Annabon. 

that  on  the  oppofite  (ide  is  about  fix  miles  in  ANNACLOY,  a  fmall  town  of  Irelaadt  in  l^ 

length,  and  it  is  there  that  the  principal  inhabi-  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ultcr^  featrd 

tsAis  dwdl.    Every  houfe  has  fome  nx>|ind  be-    on  a  branch  of  Stranefard  Lake.  

^                         ^  y                           *>               ANNACOTTY, 
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AKNACOTTY,  a  village  of  -Ireland,  in  the  tory.    The  difference  between  annals  and  hiftorjr 

coirotr  of  LimericVy  19  miles  from  Dublin.  U  varioufly  afligned  by  vavious  authors.    Some 

ANNaDORN,  f.  a -river  of  Ireland,  in  the  fay  that  hiftory  is  properly  a  recital  of  things  whicfcr 

roonty  of  Down,  which  falls  into  the  inner  bay  the  author  has  feen,  alluding  to  the  etymology  of 

of  Dandmm:  «.  a  village,  ieated  on  the  fource  the  word:  hiilory,  in  the  Greek,  fignifying  the 

of  the  river.  knowledge  of  the  thiugs  preient,  for  iV»^»  properly 

ANNAIUS,  the  fimame  of  an  equeftri?in  family  fignifits  io/ire.   On  the  contrary,  annals,  (lay  they) 

of  aodeot  Rome,  rendered  illuftrious  by  produ«  relate  to  the  tranfa^oas  of  others,  asd  Hich  a» 

dng  the  two  Senec.***,  See  Seneca,  N**  i  and  2.  the  writer  never  faw.    Of  this  opxBion  the  great 

ANNAGH,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  annalift,  Tacitns  himfelf,  feems  to  have  lieen  ;  be* 

ofCorke,  near  CharlefiHe,  in  which  a  confiderable  caufe  the  firft  part  of  his  work,  which  treats  <^ 

hncn  raannfat^nre  is  carried  on.                        '  former  times,  he  calls  annals ;  but  when  he  comes 

ANNALE,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  tc.  m  ap-  down  to  his,  own  times,  he  changes  its  Utle,  and 

piifd  to  the  mafles  celebrated  for  the  dead  during  calls  it  hiftory.    Albllio,  however,  and  the  mo* 

a  whole  rear.  dems  in  general,  entertain  the  vevy  oppoHte  idea  ; 

ANNAlES,  ie  vmters  of  the  middle  agey  de-  and  veftriiit  annals  to  a  bare  relation  of  what 

io(e  yearHngs,  or  young  cattle  of  a  year  old,  or  pafles  each  year  ;  whereas  hiftory  relates  not  only 

under  two.    Alfo  a  yearly  rent,  or  annual  reve-  the  tranfadions  themfelvcs,  but  alft>  the  caufes^ 

ne,  motives,  and  fprings  of  them.   The  annalift  mere* 

Armalesbacvli,  a  kind  of  wooden  almanacks  ly  ftates  bis  fa^s,  but  the  hiftorian  reafonsantt 

■fed  aamng  our  anceftors^  called  alfo  runftocks*  defcants  on  them.    Annuls  rtxjuire  bievity ;  hifto-r 

S(f  Almanacks.  ry  demands  ornament.   Of  this  laft  opinion  feema 

Amnales  Liirftf,  m  the  civil  law,  books  where-  Cicero  to  be,  when  he  ftiles  annalifts,  twn  exorna- 

iQ  the  ads  of  a  whole  year  were  contaiaed,  in  dif-  tores  renmt^  fed  tantum  narratores.    He  adds,  diat 

tiodion  from  femefires  Hbri%  wherein  the'  ads '  of  hiftory  in  its  original  was  the  compolitlon  of  an* 

fix  months  weve  contained.  nals. 

ANNALIFFEY,  a  river  of  Ireland,- in  the  pro-  ( ^.)  Annals,  origin  of.    Cicero  thus  relates 

Tincc  of  Leinfter,  which  rifcs  in  the  county  of  the  origin  of  annals. — To  prefervethe  memory  of 

Wicklow,  and  by  a  circuitous  courlb,  runs  into  tranfadions,  thd  pontlfex  maximus  wrote  what 

the  county  of  Kildare  %  thence  pafles  through  the  pafled  each  year,  and  expofed  it  on  a  table  in  his 

Lemfter  aquedud,  under  the  great  canal.  own  houfe,  where  every  one  was  at  liberty  to 

ANNALIS  ACTIO,  in  the  civil  law^  denotes  an  read  it. — This  they  caller^  annalts  maximi;  and 

adkn  which  maybe  put  in  pradice  any  time  with-  this  cuftom  was  kept  up  till  the  year  of  Rome 

is  the  year.   In  the  like  f^nfe  we  meet  with  annak  610.   Thefe  annales  maximi  confiftesi  of  80  books. 

ietttttofUt  aimedU  rrfeijffioy  &c.  They  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed  in  the  burning 

Anhalis  clavus,  the  nail  which  the  praetor^  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.     Similar  annah  were 

conib),  or  didator,  drove  into  the  wall  of  Jupiter's  kept  from  the  earliell  agos  by  the  Egyptians,  Ba- 

temple  annually  upon  the  Ides  of  September,  bylonians,  Perdans,  Chaldeans,  &c.    Authors,  in 

to  i>>ow  the  D«imber  of  yeartw    This  cuftom  was  imitation  of  thefe,  adopted  thisiimple  and  naked 

changed  upon  reckoning  years  by  confulihipsw  way  of  relating  fads :  and  were  hence  denominat- 

Tbe  ceremony  was  fometimes  performed  to  averl  ed  annalifts. — Such  were  Cato,  Pidor,  Piib,  Anti- 

the  plague,  &c.  pater,  8cc, 

Aim  ALis  EXCEPTION  a  kind  of  iniquitous  pri-  ANNAMABOE.    See  An  am  a  boa. 

rikge,  aodeotly  granted  the  people  of  Italy,  that  ANNAMOOKA,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands^ 

whoever  bad  made  a  contrad  could  not  be  com*  in  the  South  Sea.    It  was  dilcovered  by  Tafman, 

pdled  to  the  performance,  or  payment  of  what  in  1643  ;  >"^  riftted  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774  2u>d 

M  been  agreed  on,  within  the  year.    Some  ex-  1777.    It  is  well  cultivated  in  many  places.    The 

tcpded  this  privilege  lb  as  to  render  it  ftill  more  plantations  of  yams  and  plantains  are  very  exten* 

grieroift,  by  computing  the  year  exclufive  of  all  five,  and  often  inclofed  with  neat  fences  of  reeds. ' 

boudays !  The  bread  fruit  and  cocoa  trees  are  inter^rfed 

•  ANNALIST.  «./.  [fipom  annaU']    A  vinriter  with  little  order,  but  generally  near  the  habila* 

•f  annals. — Their  own^  annahjt  has  given  the  feme  tions  of  the  natives ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 

title  to  that  of  Syrmium,  Atterburj.  ifland,  efpeciaily  towards  the  fea,  are  covered 

(i.)  *  ANNALS.  «.^.  ^vitboutjfingular  number^  with  trees  and  buflies  of  a  loxuriant  growth.   The 

\flmaksy  Lat.]    Hiftones  digefted  in  the  exad  or-  inhabitants  are  a  friendly  and  hofpitable  people, 

<icr  of  time ;  narratives  in  which  every  event  is  but  fomewhat  ;iddided  to  pilfering  from   their 

Kcorded  under  its  proper  yea?.—  European  vifitors.    Lon.  about  187.  o.  E.    Lat. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate,  ao.  c.  S. 

O  nymph  !  the  tedious  aunah  of  our  fate !  ( i.)  ANNAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes 

Through  fuch  a  train  of  woe»if  I  fhould  run,^  about  4  miles  N.  of  Moft*at,  in  that  remarkable 

The  day  wou'd  fooner  than  the  tale  be  done.  hill  which  alfo  gives  rife  to  the  Tweed,  the  Clyde, 

Drjden,  and  the  Evan.     Mr  Brown,  miniftcr  of  Moffat,  in 

—We  are  afTured,  by  many  glorious  examples  in  the  account  of  his  parKh,  remarks,  **  that  though 

tke  eamaU  of  our  religion,  that  every  one  in  the  the  Tweed  falls  into  the  German  ocean  at  Ber- 

Kkt  circumftances  of  diftrefs,  will  not  ad  and  ar-  wick,  the  Clyde  into  the  wtftcm  iea  beyond  Glaf- 

fec  thus ;  but  thus  will  every  one  be  tempted  to  pow,  and  the  Evan  and  Annan  united  fall  into  the 

»d,  Rogers,  Sol  way  FriUi,  yet  their  fourccs  are  lo  near  each 

Iv)  Amxals,  DUTiKCTiON   OF,   FROM    HIS-  Other,   that  cnj  ri\ulct,   which  was  formerly  a 

branch 
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bnmcli  of  the  Clfde*  now  Ma  into  the  Evan."  Church,  in  xS  grand  ordinancetv  refemog  to  the 

The  Annan  is  afterw^ards  joined  hj  the  Moffat^  word,  facrament,  and  prayer,  in  purity,  onaber, 

the  Milk,  and  feveral  other  rivulets,  and  £adls  into  and  nature,  cathoUcally  maintained,  and  publicly 

the  Solway  Frith  about  6  miles  iirom  Hoddam.  It  taught,  againft  heretics  of  all  forts.  Loud.  i66i-», 

abounds  with  lalmoo,  from  50  to  40  tb.  weight,  4to.    2   Solutions  of  many  proper  and  profitable 

trouts,  eels,  roaches,  parrs,  &c.  and  a  peculiar  queilions  futtable  to  the  natiue  of  each  oidinaocc, 

fpecies  of  fpotted  eels«  called  Rampant  which,  it  Sec.  printed  with  the  Fides  CathoUca.    j.  Paam 

is  (aid,  will  attack  both  men  and  cattle,  when  in  Quotidiamfmi  or  a  (hort  diAxiurfe  tending  to  prore 

the  water.  It  fomettmes  overflows  its  banks ;  and  the  legality,  decency,  and  expediency,  of  iet  fonna 

in  autimm  1781  and  1790,  did  much  damage  to  of  prayers  in  the  churches  of  Chrift,  with  a  parti* 

the  adjacent  grounds.  cular  defence  of  the  book  of  ConmKMi  Prayer  of 

(i.)  Annan,  the  capital  of  Annandale,  in  Scot-  the  Cburdi  of  England,  Lond.  1661, 4to.  4.  Pat^r 
land ;  a  fmall  town,  containing  500  or  600  inha-  Nofier^  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  explained,  the  (enfe 
bttants,  fituated  on  the  river.  See  N^  i.  This  thereof,  and  the  duties  therein,  from  hiAory, 
place  is  a  royal  borough*  has  fome  trade  in  wine,  fcripture,  and  the  fathers,  mediodicaUy  ^^iku^ 
and  exports  annually  between  10  and  jo,ooo  Win-  ed,  and  fuccindly  opened.  Lond.  1670,  8vo.  5. 
chefter  buihels  ( 10  and  15,000  bolls )  of  com.  Vef-  Myfierium  Pietatisf  or  the  myftery  of  godlkicft,  && 
lels  of  about  150  tons  can  come  within  half  a  mile  Lond.  167a,  8vo.  6.  Doxoltgia^  or  glory  to  the 
of  the  town ;  and  of  60,  as  high  as  the  bridge.  Father,  the  church's  hymn  reduced  to  glortfy  tbe 
which  confifts  of  five  arches,  defended  by  a  gate-  Trinity,  Lond.  i67»<  8vo.  7.  DmaBiaSf  or  a  two- 
way.  A  hbtic  for  carding  and  fpinning  cotton  fold  fubjed  difplayed  and  opened,  conduceable  to 
has  lately  been  ereded,  and  the  population  is  up>  godlinels  and  peace  in  order :  ift,  Ltjt  Uqmeusf  the 
00  the  mcreafe.  Here  was  formerly  a  caille,  honour  and  dignity  of  magiftracy,  with  the  dotiet 
which  was  built  by  the  Bruces  after  they  became  thereupon,  &c.  idly,  Duorum  Uniias^  or  the 
locds  of  Annandale.  Upon  the  death  of  David  agreement  of  magiftracy  and  miniftry  in  the  dec- 
II.  in  137 1,  this  caftle,  Lochmaben,  and  the  lord-  tion  of  the  honourable  magiftrates  at  Edinburgh, 
ihip  of  Annandale,  came  to  Thomas  Raodolf  earl  and  opening  of  the  dioceian  fynod  of  the  revcrcod 
of  Murray,  and  went  with  his  fitter  A^nes  to  tbe  ckrgy  there.  Edin.  16749  4to.  Dr  Annand  dird 
Dunbars,  earls  of  March:  after  their  Kirfeiture  it  the  13th  of  June  1689,  ^nd  was  interred  in  tut 
went  to  the  Douglaflea,  who  alfo  loft  it  by  fimilar  Grey^rs  church  in  Edinburgh, 
condud;  and  then  hairing  come  to  Alexander  ANNANDALE,  a  ftewartry  or  diftrid  of  Dum- 
Duke  of  Albany,  he,  for  rebelling  againft  bis  bro-  fries,  of  which  Lochmaben  caftle  was  formerly 
ther  king  James  III.  and  plundering  the  fair  of  the  chief  fortalice,  is  a  fertile  vale,  14  mi&es  long, 
Lochmaben  in  1484,  was  alio  forfeited.  Since  that  and  about  14  miles  broad.  From  its  vicinity  to 
period  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  England,  and  tbe  continual  Incurfions  and  pred>- 
became  the  great  key  of  the  weft  border.  Lon.  tory  wars  of  the  borderers,  the  greateft  part  of  it 
3.  4.  W.  Lat.  55.  o.  N.  was  uncultivated  and  common ;  but  fince  the  br- 

ANNAND,  William,  dean  of  Edinburgh  in  ginning  of  the  laft  century,  or  rather  vrithin  tbe 
Scotland,  the  fon  of  WilHam  Annan  minifter  of  hft  40  years,  all  thefe  waftes  and  commons  bar; 
Air,  was  bom  at  Ahr  in  1633.  ^i^^  years  after,  been  divided  and  brought  into  culture,  and  the 
his  Either  was  obliged  to  c^utt  Scotland  with  his  country  has  aftumed  a  new  appearance,  whidi 
family,  on  account  of  theur  loyalty  to  the  king,  may  be  afcribed  not  only  to  the  divifioo  of  the 
and  adherence  to  epijfcopal  government.  In  165 1,  comnaonsb  but  likewile  to  the  improvement  mad^ 
young  Annand  was  admitted  a  fcholar  in  the  uni-  in  tbe  roads,  and  particularly  in  tbe  great  wcftcra 
verfity  college  in  Oxford ;  and  though  he  was  put  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  Moffat,  Grit- 
under  the  care  of  a  preibyterian  tutor,  yet  be  took  ney,  and  Carlyfle,  running  through  this  vale,  and 
all  occafions  to  be  prefent  at  the  (erroons  preached  carried  on  by  foo^  gentlemen  of  tbe  countiy*  at- 
by  the  loyal  divines.  In  1656,  being  then  A.  B.  ter  they  had  obtained  an  ad  (^  Parliament  Ux  le^ 
he  received  holy  orders  from  Dr  Thomas  Fulwar,  vying  a  toll  to  dtfray  the  expence  of  making  and 
bifhop  of  Ardfert  or  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  was  keeping  it  in  repair.  Annandale  formed  a  pan  a 
appointed  preacher  at  Wefton,  near  Bicefter  in  the  Roman  province  of  Valentia;  and  Scvi^tit'k 
OxfordQiire*  where  he  met  with  great  encourage-  wall  ending  here,  it  ^bDunds  with  Roman  ftattoos 
mcnt  from  Sir  Francis  Norris  lord  of  that  manor,  and  antiquities.  1  he  camps  at  Pirrens  in  Mi<idk- 
After  he  had  taken  his  decree  of  M*  A.  be  was  bie,  and  on  the  hill  of  Brunfwick,  are  Rill  entirr, 
prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Lcighton  Buzzard  in  and  their  form  is  prefer  ved ;  and  the  tnuses  acd 
Bedfordlliiiv,  where  he  diftinguiilied  himfelf  by  remains  of  a  military  road  are  vifible  in  difiereM 
his  edifying  manner  of  preaching',  till  i662f  when  parts  of  the  country.  1  he  ruins  of  the  bouic  or 
he  went  into  Scotland,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  ca(kie  of  AucbiucaiTs,  in  the  neighbourhood  «^' 
John  earl  of  Middleton,  tie  king's  high  commif-  Moffat,  once  the  feat  of  that  potent  baron  Tbc- 
fioDcr'to  the  church  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  latter  mas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  Lord  of  Aasun- 
end  of  the  year  1663,  he  wa^s  placed  in  the  toU  dale,  and  Recent  of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of 
booth  church  at  Edinburgh,  and  removed  fome  David  II.  covers  above  an'^crc  of  ground,  and 
years  af^er  to  the  tron  church  of  that  city.  In  conveys  an  idea  of  tbe  plan 'and  ftrength  of  the 
1676,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the  dea-  building.  Tlie  ancient  caftle  of  Comlongaa  Um- 
nery  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  ids';,  he  commenceti  merly  belonged  to  tl  c  Mm  rays,  Earis  of  Anaiw- 
D.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's.  He  wrote,  dale,  and  new  to  Loul  Slormont,  is  ftill  in  a  to- 
I.  FtJe4  CatbolUaf  or  the  Do(ftrine  of  the  Catholic  lerablc  ftate  of  preft-rvation;  but  except  this  caft.c 
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jflJtIulofHeildoin,  mod  of  the  other  oltl  foru-  the  firfl  pope  wlio  impor* 

ka  ind  ttxrerB  are  uuw  Ukeadown,  or  in  ruina.  In  i.jyo.  Jiiringthe  fchirm 

.yituitile  i]  i  marquifite  belonging  to  the  chief  nedid  UC  exiftcJ  1  year's  i 

ofthenlDieof  JohDftan.  '  IJifltopricks,  biihopr>cl:9>   a 

A^^:A^fO,  a  (bn  of  Italy,  00  the  Tanaro,  10,  PpT**.  >i>  bw  Hiftoey  of  E.igi 

tSrdiKiir  uf  Milan.     It  wan  twice  taken  by  the  that  the  atchbiiliop  of  C;int 

Frencb;  but  i*ai  redoreJ  to  the  UuLc  of  Savoy  in  ^lant  of  the  popci  nKietved 

i;rf.  It  it  now  once  more  in  theii  poiTtfiion,  hy  neficci  in  England.   Among 

'    Buji]p3rte'«  recent  TiAories.  Lon.  a.  jq.  C.  Lac.  who  bogan  his  nign  in  jn, 

44. 4;.  N.  the  payment  of  lh>-in.     In  a 

iNNA  PERENNA.    Six  A^na,  N°  a-  took.thefe  from  the  bi/hops 

.lN.VAPOI,rS,  the  chief  town   in   h^r)-|aDd,  appropriated  th.-ra   to  them 

ii  N'mlh  Amtrica  1  which  u  yt-t  it  but  meaa<1}e-  ment  under  Henry  VUL  ga' 

ud£  the  people  in  thii  province  cfaoofe  to  live  and  Queen  AatK  reftored  tl 

nlheir  plantation*,  ai  in  Virginia-      St  Mary'i  appropriating  theoi  to  the  , 

moiKe  the  capital  of  the  province  of  MarytiM*  livings.  .    . 

uil  the  town  oif  Annapolis  was  known  by  the       ( i-)  ANNE,  queen  of  Gkj 

umc  of  the  &vri4>.     It  reeeived  its  prelent  qame  daughter  of  James  U.  by  hi||  <u 

a  ii44,  when  it  was  nude  a  port  town,  and  the  Hyde>  daughter^f  the  Great  eail 

r^droce  of  a  coUeflor  and  naval  (dficer,    Lon.  bom  in  1664.  In  (tSj,  Ihe  man 

;!- 10.  W.  Lat.  .19.  jj.  of  Denmarl^  by  whom  the  hac 

An^iPOLis  Ror^L,  g  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  but  they  all  died  young.     On 

i^«I  in  thf  bay  t^  Fisndy ;  and,  though  a  mean  liim  Ili.  in  i7o>>  Ibe  afcenda 

pia,c,  was  fomierly  the  capital  of  the  province,  her  reign  wia  a  continued  bl.ia 

!  Ilhisone  of  the  tineft  harbonn  in  America,  cap-  Though  naturally  of  a  feeble  cl 

^  of  coQt.iining   1000  velTels  at  anchor  in  the.  fequently  unfit  to  a£t,  decidec 

I  otraoft  Ie^:urily.     The  plact-  i)  alfo  protected  bj-a  was  fortunate  ia  having  tome  i 

fMt  ind  garrifon.     At  tlie  bottom  of  the  harbour  men  in  the  world.    The  daniine 

i>  1  point  uf  Und ,  which  divides  twoHvers;  and  French  nation  was  comphlely  I 

■  Ki  ;3ch  fide  there  are  pleaCint  meadows,  \vhich  lour  (rf  the  Briiifti  troops,  co 

icTpringinJ  autumn  are  covered  with  all  forts  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  andan'end  puttoatedii 

oTirr-Iti-waler  fowl.     There  it  a  trade  carried  ou.  ou«  war  by  the  peace  uf  Utrecht,  in.ijij.     But 

^tbeloJians  with  fursr  which  they  exchange  for  one  of  the  greateft  and  nioft  imjxirt  eveoti  a£ 

I^i^ean  goods.  Loa.  6a.  $•  ^-  Lat.  45.  10.  N.  this  memorable  reign,  was  the  Union  of  the  £n- 

.M4NAS,  or  Ann&hus,  the  fon  of  Seth,  high  glifh  anil  Scottilhoationa,  which  contributed  more 

pndt  of  the  Jews,  and  falher-in-Iaw  to  Caiaphas,  than  ail  the  other  to  the  profperity  of  the  oMioB 

'Kdalfoeijoyed  that  office.     Both  of  tbeiu  were  (SeeBiir^iK,  histokvoc'.J   Yet  amidft  all  thele 

P^ecutora  of  our  Lord  and  hia  apoHles,    Annas  fuccelles  a  contention  of  paitie*  picvaiteil  during 

'2%  high  priell  eleven  yean  in  all,  but  as  that  of*  the  greateft  part  of  her  reign ;  and  towards  the 

I  fc:  WIS  tnen  only  annual,  he  alternately  fucceeded  clofe  of  it  threatened  to  Uirow  the  natioo  mto 

'  "lA  wu  fucceeded  by  bis  fon-iu-law,  and  fbor  of  confuGon,  which  was  prevented  by  her  death,  in 

riifont,  under  AuguUtia  and  Tiberius.  Augull,  i7u>  inthL' jjthyearof  berage.     Queen 

AXNAT,  f  r^incis,  n  Fnmch  JeCuit,  and  confef-  Anne,  though   too  much  the  dupe  td  her  mini- 

f^to  Lewis  XIV.  was  born  in   ij^o.     His  writ-  flcrs  and  f:i\aurite«,  in  her  private  charaAerap* 

. '7^  :re  Dumcrouj,  in   the  Latin  and  French  Ian-  pe;i red  amiable,  and  not  without  underfiasding  ( 

I  ?a«fs.    He  diftinftuifhed  himfelf  paniciiUrly  a-  and  that  Jh..-  was  beloved  by  her  fubjefls  the  title 

t'linftthe  provincial  Letters  of  M.  Pafcal.    He  was  of  the  Qvid'^arrn  j^tn;  lufliciently  evinces.     From, 

'teamed,  liberal,  and  pious  man.    HediedatPa-  the  number  uf  literary  cbaraAers  who  Rourilhetl 

">iaifi;o  at  this  period,  )t  Las  been  Riled  tr.eAguftan  age  o£ 

(i.)  •  ANNATS.  «./  without /nx'^^'--  {anna-  Britain. 
'•),  LaL]     1.  Firft  fruits ;  becaufc  the  rate  of  firft        UO  Amnb  of  AusTma,  (jucen  of  France,  wu 

f:aits  paid  of  fpiritual  liilngs,  is  after  one  year's  the  daughter  of  PhiUp  111.  kjng  of  Spain.   In  ifiij 

praSt  Csqiv/.      «■   MalTcs   ttid   in   the   Romifh  ihe  married  l>ewts  Xlli.  with  whom  Ihe  lived  on 

anarch  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  or  for  any  other  very  diCtgreeableterms.owing  totbemachination* 

'"ne,  either  for  the  foal  of  a  perfon  d^-ceafed,  or  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who   perfuaded  her  buf. 

for  thebenefit  of  a  pcribn  lining,  A^Ufft't  Parerg,  band  that  Ihe  was  engaged  in  confpiracies.    But 

(1.1  Ahha  rs,   Hii  roar   of.     Antonlus  bifliop  Lewis  dying,  while  his  fon  was  underage,  (he  be- 

^  Epbefua.  Grft  eaa^ed  firom  all  bilhops  cunlci  came  foie  regent  durinji  bis  minority.     Sbie,  boff> 

^'ttil  by  bim,  a  fum  proportionate  to  the  annual  ever  brought  upon  herfelf  the  contempt  and  bat* 

'nmaesof  their  fees.    The  council  of  ^phefus,  red  of  the  nation,  by  placing  her  confidence  in  car- 

W  in  ^oa,  condemned  thiseiaftion,  but  not  till  dioal  Mazarine,  anil  was  forced  to  fly  from  Paric 

inooinus  was  dead.  Tbetimc  when  annals  were  In  a  little  time  matters  wereaccommodated;  aocl 

^  inlroduccd  into  Europe  is  obfcure ;  fume  te-,  when  her  fon  took  the  reins  of  government  into 

^it  to  the  ponligcate  of  Alexander  IV.  others  his  own  bands.  In  1661,  Ihe  gave  up  all  concern 

■a  Uiat  of  John  XXII,  who  in  the  iirft  year  of  his  with  public  allairs,  and  fpent  the  remaindei  of  ber 

Wpiey,  obtained  a  year's  revenue  of  all  the  ca..  life  in  retiremeat.  She  died  in  itbt. 
tl^  Jral  beDe6ces,    Clement  V.i*  laid  to  tuve  been       (3.}  AnkiofBiaujiv.  djughterof  Lewis  XI. 
Vot.  JL  Pa«t  r.  Z  .  king 
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king  of  France,    ^e  was  married  to  the  duke  of  and  taper  to  a  fmall  tail  at  the  other.    Thej  an 

Bourbon>  and  during  the  minority  of  her  brother  the  drops  which  fall  from  the  melted  maft  of  gUf» 

Charles  Vlll.  was  appointed  regent.    She  was  an  on  the  rods  on  which  the  bottles  are  made.  Tbry 

a^ive  and  enterprifiiigprincefs.  She  died  in  1522.  drop  into  the  tubs  of  water  which  are  ufed  tnthe 

(4.|Ann^  Bolybn.    See  Boleyn.  work:  the  great^  part  of  them  burft  imnwdiite- 

I5.}  Anhe  of  Britany,  daughter  of  Francis  L  I7  in  the  water.    When  thofe  that  remain  entire 

dul^  of  Britany.    She  was  married  firft  to  Maxi-  are  examined,  they  difcover  all  the  properties  of 

milian  of  Auftria,  next  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  aannealed  glafs  in  the  higheft  decree.    Thex  wi'l 

and  afterwards  to  Lewis  XII.  his  fucceflbr.    She  bear  a  fmart  ftroke  on  the  thick  end  without 

was  a  high-minded  woman,  but  liberal  in  her  dif-  breaking  ;  but  if  the  fmall  tail  be  broken,  they 

poiition.    She  died  in  t5i4,:aged  3S.  burft  into  (mall  powder  with  a  loud  explofioo. 

(6.)  Ann  E  of  Cleves,  the  wife  of  Henry  VHT.  They  appear  to  burft  with  more  violence,  and  the 

king  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  John  III.  powder  is  fmaller  in  an  cxhaufted  receiver  than  in 

duke  of  Cleves.     A  portrait  of  her,  drawn  by  the  open  air.    When  they  are  annealed,  they  loic 

Holbein,  having  been  fhewn  to  the  Englifli  mo-  thofe  properties. — Glafs  is  one  of  thofe  bodW 

narch  by  Thomas  lord  Crdmwell,  he  demanded  which  increafe  in  bulk  when  pafiing  from  a  fluid 

her  in  marriage ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  to  a  folid  ftate.    When  it  is  allowed  to  cryiialHzf 

was  difgufted  with  the  Flanders  Mare  as  he  con*  regularly,  the  particles  are  fo  arranged,  that  it  bis 

temptufiufly   called  her,  and  a  divorce  enfued  a  nbrous  texture ;  it  is  elaftic,  and  fufceptibic  of 

Anne,  without  feeming  much  difconcerted  return-  long  continued  vibrations ;  but  when  a  mait  d 

ed  to  her  own  country,  where  ftie  died  in  155  ?•  melted  glafs  is  fnddenly  expofed  to  the  cold,  the 

Anne's  Chapel,  St,  a  village  in  Devonfhire,  furface  cryftallizes,  and  forms  a  folid  (hell  rouod 

near  Bamftaple.  the  interior  fluid  parts :  this  prercnts  them  from 

Anne*s  Day,  St,  a  feftrval  of  the  Chriftian  expanding  when  they  beco\ne  folid.   Thty,  therf* 

church,  celebrated  by  the  Latins  on  the  16th  of  fore,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  cryf- 

July,  and  by  the  Greeks  on  the  oth  of  December,  tallization ;  but  are  compreifed  together  with  lit- 

in  honour  of  Anna,  the  mother  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  tic  mut;ial  cohefion :  On  the  contrary  they  prefs 

Anns's  Hill,  St,  a  village  in  Surrey,  near  outward  to  occupy  more  fpace,  but  are  prevcrt- 

Chertfey.  ed  by  the  external  craft.    In  confequence  of  the 

Anne's  St,  a  village  in  Eflex,  near  Chelmsford.  -«  effort  of  expanfion  in  the  internal  parts,  the  greats 

^  To  ANNEAL,  t.  a.  [W/iir,  to  heat,  Saxon.]  er  number  of  glafs  drops  burft  in  cool'mg;  and 

1.  Td  heat  ihiif  that  the  colours  laid  on  it  may  thofe  which  remain  entire  are  not  regularly  cryi^ 

pierce  through.^— When  you  purpofe  to  anneal^  talized.     A  (mart  ftroke  upon  them  commnn:- 

take  a  plate  of  iron  made  fit  for  the  oven :  or  take  cates  a  vibratoin  to  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  near* 

a  blue  ft  one,  which  being  made  fit  for  the  oven,  ly  fynchronous  in  every  part;  and  therefore  the 

lay  it  upon  the  crofs  ban*  of  iron.    Peaebam,    a.  effort  of  expanlion  has  little  mot^  effedt  thn  if 

To  heat  glafs  after  it  is  blown,  that  it  may  not  the  body  were  at  reft ;  but  the  fmall  tail  and  the 

break.    .  To  heat  any  thing  in  fuch  a  manner  as  furface  only  are  regularly  cryftallized.    If  the  uil 

to  give  it  the  ^e  temper.  be  broken,  this  communic^itet  a  vibration  aloog 

'  (u)  ANT^EALING  of  glass,  by  the  work-  the  cryftallized  furface,  without  reaching  the  h* 

men  called  nealin^^  is  particularly  ufed  in  making  temal  parts.    By  this  they  are  ^owed  tome  ci- 

glafs ;  it  conftfts  m  placing  the  bottles,  &c.  whilft  panfion ;  and  overcoming  the  cohefion  of  the  tfam 

hot,  in  a  kind  of  oven  or  furnace,  where  they  are  outer  ihell,  they  bin^  it  and  are  difpericd  hi  pew* 

fuffered  to  cool  gradually ;  they  would  otherwife  der.    In  an  tmannealed  glaia  veflel  the  fame  thi".; 

be  t«o  brittle  for  ofe^ — Metals  are  rendered  hard  takes  place.    Sometimes  the  vibration  may  coct- 

and  brittle  by  hammering:  they  are  therefore  nue  for  a  confiderable  time  befiore  the  mtcniai 

made  red  hot,  in  order  to  recover  their  malleabi-  parts  overcome  the  refiftance.    If  the  veflel  be  >i- 

Kty;  and  this  is  called  «m///i?.— The  difference  ry  thin,  the  regular  cryftallization  extends  thronph 

between  unannealed  and  annealed  glafs,  with  re-  the  whole  thicknefs ;  or  at  leaft  the  (quantity  « 

ijpe^  to  brittlenefs,  is  very  remarkable.     When  comprefled  matter  in  the  middle  is  fb  mconfider- 

an  unannealed  glafs  veffel  is  brqlien,  it  often  flies  r'ole,  as  to  be  incapable  of  burfting  the  exterru 

into  a  fmall  powder,  with  a  violence  feemingly  plate. — By  the  procefs  of  annealing,  the  glafi.  t» 

very  unproportioned  to  the  fbroke  it  has  receiveci.  kept  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate  approaching  to  fluiJ- 

In  general,  it  is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from  ity ;  the  heat  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  cryftalliitrJ 

a  very  ilijrht  ftroke  than  from  one  of  fome  confi-  part,  and  renders  it  fo  foft,  that  the  intenul  pan? 

derable  force.    One  of  thofe  vefleTs'wllI  often  re-  have  the  oppoitunity  of  expanding  and  fomung  i 

fift  the  effe^s  of  a  piftol  bullet  dropt  into  it  from  regular  cryftallization. 

the  height  of  two  or  three  feet;  yet  a  grain  of       (a.)  Annealing  of  iron.    A  5milarproce& 

fand  falling  into  it,  will  make  it  burft  into  fmall  is  now  ufed  for  rendering  kettles  and  other  veffel* 

fragments.    This  takes  place  fometimes  immedi-  of  caft  iron  lefs  brittle:  of  it  the  (antic  exphratioo 

ately  on  <lroppinj:  the  fand  into  it :  but  often  the  may  be  given.    The  greater  number  of  meCil*  di- 

veflel  will  ftand  for  (everal  minutes  after  feeming-  minifh  in  bulk,  when  they  pafs  from  a  flmd  to  1 

ly  fccure ;  and  thcnr  without  any  new  injury,  it  folid  ftate ;  iron  on  the  contrary,  expands.   Wbeu 

will  fly  to  pieces.    If  the  veffel  be  very  thin,  it  caft  iron  is  broken,  it  has  the  appearance  of  be- 

does  not  break  in  this  manner,  but  feems  to  pof-  ing  compofed  of  grains :  forged  or  bar  iron  fcont 

fefs  all  the  properties  of  anneaM  glafs.    The  fame  to  confift  of  plates.   Gorged  iron  has  long  beer 

phenomena  are  fHU  more  ftrikingly  feen  in  glafs  procured,  by  placing  a  roafs  of  caft  iran  under 

drops  or  tears.     Ttey  are  globular  vt  one  e»d  large  hammers,  aod  making  it  undergo  vioier^ 
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nd  itpottd  comprtflioii.   A  proceft  it  now  uTed  be  mplaioed  the  ilmoA  peculiar  property  of  weldj 

for  emitting  caft  iron  mto  forced,  by  heat  alone.  ingpoireOedby  iron,  and  the  converfioD  of  forged 

"Accift  iron  it  placed  in  an  jur  furnace,  and  kept  iron  into  Keel. 

farlirnnlhouniaadegn^of  heat,  by  which  it        (j.)  ^'"'^'^■'":  °^ '<-*^"*''  The  priociplea 

it  braofM  near  to  a  fluid  ftate.     It  ia  then  allow^  of  ^inaealing  might  pcrbapi  alfo  be  appUed'lo  pla- 

IBC00I  gradually,  and  \»  found  to  be  convnted  tina,  a  metal  which  has  lately  gained  much  atten- 

jsfo  fofftd  iron.    This  proceft  ii  conduced  un-  tion.    It  pofTefles  fome  of  the  prcrocrtjes  of  iron. 

der  I  patent;  although,  ifReamur'a  expinmcnti  It  ii  Dill  more  difRcult  of  fuCon  thaDthat  roetal. 

tjurn  alt  iron  be  confulted,  it  fr^I  appear  not  to  It  ia  fu(i;eptiblQ  of  being 

be  1  new  difcQvciy. — By  thcfe  experinieDta  it  U  grains  of  it  can  fiiarcely  be 

ilbntaiiied  Chat  if  call  iron  be  expofed  for  any  the  tnoft  powerful  buminf 

leDfth  cf  time  to  a  heiY  confiderably  below  its  difToIved  in  at^ua  regis,  ai 

mt^  point,  the  texture  and  propertiet  are  not  vegdable  alkali,  it  haa  bet 

(4int«):but  if  it  be  kept  tn  a  heat  near  the  meh-  bu  let,  by  the  blowpipe^    ^ 

in;  point,  the  fui&ce  fobn  becomes  lamellaled  fil  ammoniac,  it  has  been  ni 

iikc  foftd  iron ;  and  the  lamellated  ftruSure  ex-  mafs  in  the  heat  of  *  funiai 

bsdt  farther  into  the  nufa  In  praportioD  to  the  hard  and   brittle.     Many 

1n[tfc  of  time  in  which  it  is  expo'^  to  that  de-  made  to  procure  a  Dijfft 

ptoftieat.   Whenit  iacontinuedforafufficioit  ftate,  but  without  fucc«U 

tim,  and  then  illowed  to  cool  |;r^ua1lv,  it  is  proceCi  it  now  difcoTcred 

fmd  to  polTeft  the  lamellated  flrudture  througfa>  Tbe  treatment  of  the  mi 

nn.— Caft  iron,  then,  is  brittle,  becaufe  it  haa  not  Cmple.     Perhapit  it  only  c 

lid  tbe  opportunity  of  ,crylla1lizing  regularly,  it  in  a  minute  powder  In  a 

Wlwi  it  is  eipofedto  Aid  while  fluid,  the  furfece  to  a  ftrong  heat  to  melt  i 

bKoming  folid,  prevents  the  inner  parts  from  eXi  fome  lime  in  a  Hate  nearly 

janOog  and   arranging   themfeUei   into  regular  iron,  cfyltaElise  regularly  t 

ojhh.    When  caft  iron  is  brought  near  to  the  all  itt  metallic  propertied' 

tttlting  point,  and  continued  for  a  fuffieient  length       (i.)  ANNECY,  a  city  of  France,in  thedepart- 

<f  time  in  that  decree  of  heat,  the  particlet  have  ment   of  Mont   Blanc,   feated  on  the  banks  of 

iIk opportunity  Of  arranging  themlelves  into  that  the  Late  Annecy,  (fee  N".i.}   70  miles  5.  of 

Jna  of  cryftals  by  which  fo^ed  iron  it  dilti/v  GeneTa.  and  11    NB.   of   Chajnbeity.      Ther« 

fuilhcd,  and  by  which  it  poflelfet  coheflon  and  all  are  piazzaa  in  moft  of  the  Ilreett,  which  Ibetoi 

bproperlies. — There  appeirs,  therefore,   to  be  tbe  tnhabitanti  from  rain.    It  hat  feyeral  ctJIffli- 

M  tihri  eSential  difference  between  ftnged  and  ate  and  parilh  churches,  at  well  as  convent t/or 

oft  iron,  except  what  aniet  &om  the  crylUlliza-  pen  and  women.    Lon.  6,  11.  E.  i.at.  4{.  js-  K. 

tira.  Caft  iron  is  indeed  often  not  fuffieicntlypu-        ft.)  Anxrc*,  a  lake  in  the  d^artment  of 

rifed  ^m  other  fublfiuicet  which  are  mixed  with  M^i^   Blinc,  ^  miles  long,  and  4  broad  ;  from 

rlic  oil.    It  appear*  alfo  to  contain  a  confidcr*-  which  run  feveral  rivuleti,  tliat  Bow  through  the 

tit  quantity  of  calx  unreduced  [  for  during  the  city  Annecy,  and  afterwardt  unite  and  form  the 

procelt  fof  converting  it  into  forged  iron  by  heat  river  Siar. 

lime,  a  pale  flame  rifet  from  the  metal  till  near        ANNENBURG,  a  callle  oF  Courland. 

Qie  nd  of  the  proceft.    Thjt  ia  owing  to  6xed        ANN£NtiOF,  an  imperial  feat  of  Ruflia,  near 

uwhich  the  heat  forces  off  from  the  calx.    The  Peterfburg,  on  thebaiikaof  the  Neva- 

wpnlfion  of  this  air  reduces  the  calx  and  thereby        [i.)  ANNESLEY,  Arthur,  Earl   of  Anglefcyi^ 

ftwithemetalfromthatinjuriout  mixture.  That  and  lord  priry  feal  under  Charles  11.  was  (he  wn 

tlui  explanation  of  tbe  annealing  of  iron  is  probi<  of  Sir  Francis  Annellcy,  Bart.  I>ord  Mount-Nor- 

He  appears  alfo  from  the  well  known  h&  of  for-  ria,  and  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  )6ia.   At  the  age 

pdironbeingincomparably  morediificuit  of  fu-  of  16,  he  was  entered  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox,^ 

Eos  than  caft  iron.    A  piece  of  forged  iron  re<  ford,  and  afterwards  followed  the  law  at  Lincoln'i 

n a  violent  heat  to  melt  it;  but  when  it  ia  re.  Inn.     He  had  a  confiderable  lliare  in  the  publi^ 

to  a  fmall  powder,  it  melts  in  3  much  lower  tranfaflions  of  the  lafl  century  i  for  in  the  begin- 

degree  of  heat.     Iron  diminifhes  in  bulk  when  it  aing  of  the  civil  war,  he  fat  in  the  parliament  heUt 

p^n  into  a  fluid  (late,  while  moft  other  metals  at  Oxford  in  ifi4.< ;  but  afterwards  became  recon-. 

ixmft  in  volume.    The  cxpanGon  which  heat  ciled  to  the  onporne  party,  and  wa*  ftnt  CDin» 

Kctfionttobring  themtotheirmeltingpointiWiil  miOioner  to  Ullter,  to  oppofe  tbe  defigna  of  the; 

be&nnirableto  their  fluidity,  by  gradually  bring,  rebel  Owen  Roe  Oncal.     He  was  preBdent  oC^>e* 

"Ii  the  particle*  to  the  fame  llate  of  reparation  m  council  of  Hate,  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  and, 

vbich  they  are  when  tbe.mafs  is  fliud)  but  the  was  principally  concerned  in  bringing  about  the, 

npanfion  of  iron  by  heat  removes  it  farther  from  Reftoration  :  foon  after  which.  King  Cliariel  II. 

i^t  Bate,  and  keeps  it  in  the  Rate  which  is  &>  created  him  baron  Annelley,  and  afterwards  Hari 

■Durable  to  tbe  continuance  of  it  In  a  cryllallized  of  Anglefey ;  and  in  1^47,  he  was  made  treafurer, 

ttmo,    it  will  not  melt  till  the  heat  expand  it  lb  of  the  navy.     In  i6;i,  he  waa  appointed  a  i:pnii 

much  that  the  cohelion  uf  cryftallization  be  over-  mifFioner  for  infpeSing  the  fettlementa  of  Ireland*, 
(omc.  When  it  ia  ^educI^d  to  a  minute  powder  and  the  next  year  wm  made  lord  privy  feal.  In, 
Wore  it  be  expofed'to  the  heat,  it  meltt  fooner.  Odober  idSo,  he  wat  charged  by  one  Dangtr- 
TlKchryllal't  having  been  deftroyed,  that  cohefion  field,  upon  oath,  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Com, 
Ija  no  effeA  in  preventing  it  from  palfmg  into  a  mont,  with  endeavouring  to  flifle  evidence  in  re-, 
tilt  of  fluidity.    Upon  the  £>ine  jirincipiet  may    latioo  t4  the  Popifli  plot,  and  to  promote  the  bc^ 

Z  1  liefi 
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liefof  jiPren)itcri.inonp.   .The  unralinpft  he  re-  ."dding  orBniiinj.— How  iwrn«flj;oB/ of  bmrfm 

ttflwa  ftiimtlii*  uttnek  (lid  nol  pirvt-nt  bis  fpeak-  (iifl  cime  into  the  churcTi,  wlit  ther  by  tlit  priiicc"[ 

inipbii  opinicm  Int-Ij-  in  ITir  rioUfr  of  Lnrds,  in  piilhority,  or  the  pope's  littnce,  is  a  veiy  gitK 

ritlLonl  riilputf.    jljtifi' t  farrrgan.  . 

irJileman  (i;)  Annixation,  io  law.  the  uniting  of  Iipdi 
in  in  the     pT  Mils  to  (lie  crown. 

15  raifod;  '    •  ANNEXION.  »/.  Ifrom  a«.«0  The afl of 

jm  hiVn  ;  aflpcxing ;  addition.— It  h  nccciiary  to  f rgafct  llit 

where  !w  lei m  of  itirn,  tj  the  oip««m  of  fucb  {-endtieg  at 

a'perifm  wifl  OTcrhsiimiili.mpotai  peTarure.   J{r.nri. 

ilfip,  and  •  ANKrXMENT:ni/.  from  ^,m.(x.)  i.Tle 

.liup  and  ^ft  of  anpckinf.    *,  The  "thing  ^nexed,— 

Anifflatt.  Where  il  falls, 

'lie  Privii  r.A'dh  fira'l  armi-mim,  petty  confcijucnce, 

naftatedi  .   Attendg  tlieLoiU'roue  ruin.    "           SUitJuari. 

':  ,V.  M*-:  *  ANNJBAI..    Sec  Haknibal. 

I  rrelan^  "   ftKKIl'NTFD.    Se«  AfiEinip. 

(loratjfin.  »  ANNItilLABLE.    a^/    [fVom    amiikOeU-'] 

hurrfi'^oi  Thaf  Which  n;ay  he  reduced  to   nothisgj  thjl 

'  itirfln  whic'H  liiaffce  put  (ut  ofixiftrnce. 

,  *  To  ANNlHlLATt.  r.  a.  J^^  and  eiii/iw. 

irmift  6.U  l>X.y\.To  ri.luce  to  ribthing;  to   put  out  tif 

If  W3E  3  ex'ftence— It  is  iitipofIiVle:for  any  bofjytobeui- 

;  f^ftnoii^  teity  uii«Mli.trd,;  but  ttiaflM  it  wai  the  work  U 

and  Vai  the  cmnipotenfy  of  God,  to  wake  forctlbini;  U 

rticre  he  nothing  ;  fo  it  requirefh  the  like  dWiTpolericy  to 

lUeneeof  fiim  fomewhat  irto' npthioe.   Eaten.  ,».  Todi-- 

rUatfi*mi  ftrcy,  fo  as  to  make'lhe  tjiing  othcfvife Ihi" i* 

pD-ittMd-  «-3s,— Tl;<;  flood  that  hath  altered,  dtfomiiil.  ir 

icc/on'n  rtfher  aKiUf'i'Bfid  this  place,  fo'a»  na  man  csu 

tation  to  f-nd  pny  ritxrl  or  metnory  thmof.  J^uFrw*-    j. 

>nt  finin  To  annul ;  to  deBroy  the  ^igenCy  of  ariy  tliirg.— 

ifonnity.  There  is  no  reafon  rhat  any  one  corruaoi.wcj'ili 

ferrtcns  ftiouH  bnnil^'aU  that  whercvpon  tbcwhole  wwiJ 

'  ■ "    '  ha::  agreed.   Hpoier. 

tinghanu  '   ( i.}  •  ANTJlHILATIDN.  ir./.  ITriun  a». ii.- 

telr]  The  afl  of  reducing  *o  noCliing.     TTie  fljic 

;  uninha-  of  being   reduced  to  nolhing,—  (  od  hath  liis  it- 

if  mined  (tucnee  into  the  mtj  eflence,  of  thiog*.  wilhotii 

I  to  hart  which  their  utter  iiBi.iLiliitii^  j:ould  iiot  chcoft 

edruidi-  bat  follow.    Hteifr.                     '            '       ' 

cal  relks  Dpon  it:    ■  (i,)    Ahhihilhtiok    DtFFmEHX    drmifni 

•A'NNeX.  «;j;Lfitiray«>«'W/>--3   Tbethine  cbncehning.    ChriHians,  Iltajhens  Awb,  Si». 

ynnexedyadditaincnt.— Failing  in  hiifirA  antmpt  mefe,  Perfinns,  divbet,  philofi:]>her«,  &i^  ^a^e 

WJwbnt  like  the  bighcft  in  h';avMi,  he  hath  oU  their  peciiiiar   fjULms,  feiuimuns,  .copjtauni, 

tafHi'd^of  men; to  be  the  fmar:  on  earth,  and  hath  not  to  Ijy  drtnOis,  cuncii niug  annihilatifii) ;  tA 

a<fcOrrtifjj!ya(!iimcdlheflnliw'K'jot"diTinity.i)ro«"i.  we  find  great  diftiutes  among  thitn  atout  ihe  res- 

*  TV  ftt<IN£X.  «,  0.  l^aiinflle,  hHncxum,'iMi  hty,   the   poQibiDtj',  the  mian!:,   monircs,   pi'- 

aaarutt,  Fr,]     i.  To  tiniie  to  at  the  end  j  m,  he  mention,  end*,  &c.  of  anniWlation.  "  The  fiifl  ro. 

ain^.):^./ a  codicil  to  his  will.     i.  To  unite;  as,  a  tioni  ot  the  produAicn  df  a  thing  liom,  orir- 

fitfaller  thine  to  a  greater  j  a*,  l:e  an^xtJ'i  pro-  duaion  of  it  to,  nothing,  Dr  Bui  net  fhowc  a- 

vincT  to' his  iinFdom.     .i-To  unite  a  p^tlerieri :  rofc  frciti  the  Cbtiftian  ItroTogy  ;  ibeworc'c  iri,.. 

annexion   alw'ays  prdnppormg  fo'methiug;   thus'  (wn  aitd  oi7Jwiii.(«n,'in  th^  iRiife  no(v  eiteni:! 

♦p  marfSy,  puniftiment  is  a^.w-vnilo goilt  ■  but  them,  having  beeh  eouaJiy  known  tO  ihe  IhK 

not  glint  to  punilhment.—iConcernmc  fate  or  dcf-'  rews,  the  Greeks,  ana,  the  Latins.    TJie  ffncicct 

tiny^'The  opinion!  of  tbofc  le^ej  men,   thaf  p'^IIufophrr*  in  cfl^ft,  denied  all  ancaiilatjon  »t 

fiawWritleo  theriKjf,  may  be  f.itcly  received,  Ssd'  Well  as  crealicn,  refi'lviiijf  atf  the  changes'5o  IW 

they  ftot  t hereunto, •iMVi'Vfvj  and  1'altraed  an  \ncvi~  i*ur!d  into  new  mrdif: cation 9i  withotd  Iiip;.cl>ni 

iafcie  necelltty,andn!3de  it  more  general  and'uiii-  the  protludior  of  any  thing  new,  or  drftiuflii" 

verfilly  powerful  than  it  i«.  'Ralrith.  (rf  the  old.  '  V^  daily  expvrii^nce  thev  law  ti  ii  ■ 

■  '(i.)  •■  ANNEXATION.  »./ ttrom  fl»nc.v.)  r.  pounds  dilTolved;  ami  that  in  (hdrdif^lhitiim.L- 

Con_^un(;tion  ;  addition; — If  we  can  return  to  that  thing  pcriflu-d  but  their  iinicn  or  connection  uf 

tbantv  and  peaceable  minAdnefi,  'wfricli  ■  Chrift  fiarts :  vrin-n  in  death  the  body  ai.d  foul  were  ft-, 

fo  veoenlenlly  recommenUB  to  iw,  we  have  his  parafted,  the  man  they  held  was  gone,  but  th»([ 

bwn  promHt,  titat  the  wliolc  body  will  be  foil  of  (he  fpirit  remained  in  its  original  the  great  fooli^i 

light.  Md/r.^i.  that  all  Other  chriflian  virtues  will,  rhe  world,  and  the  body  iii  Hs  earth  fiom  w^nlCO, 

Iiy  rfay  of  concomitance  or  Imnexatien,  attend  it  cainc  j  tliile  weic  again  WTOUght  by  naiuK  in- , 

them.  HammanJ.    1.  Untoti;  ad  or  pnfticc  of  to  new  compofiticiis,  and  entered  new  ftaiet  of  i 

V^:i.:     ..  .        ■    ■     ,  ■■      ■  ■     .  ■         being 
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bong  which  k^d  do  relaMon  to  tbe  former.    The  difputed  arootig  dUines,  whether,  at  the  cQpfi^in- 
PcrfiaD  bfamio*^  hold,  that  after  a  certato  period  matioo  of  all  things,  this  eatih  is  4o  be  annihilat- 
of  time,  coofifting  of  71  joog%  God  oot  only  an-  ed,  or  o»iy  purifiecU  and  fitted  (or  the  habitation 
Bihilalea  the  whole  univerfe*  but  everr.thing  clfe,  of  ibme  new  order  of  beings.     Gerard  in^hii 
aogeliy  foulH  fpirits^  and  all,  bf.  which  t^  re*-  Common  Places,  and  Uakewil  in  his  Apology, 
tuTDi  to  the  £ane  (tate  he  was  in  before  the  crea^  contend  caroeftly  for  a  total  abolition  or  annihila- 
tion; but  that,  having  breathed  a  while,  he  goes  tion.    Ray,  Cafanet,  and  others,  think  tbe  fyftem 
to  work  again,  and  a  new  creation  arifes,  to  fub-  of  renovation  -or  reftitution  more  prpbable,  and 
fid  ^ijoogsmore,  and  then  to  be  annihilated  in  more  cooibnaat  to  Scriptyre,  reafon^  and  infinite 
bturn.  Thus  they  hold  there  have  been  almoft  rorrcy.  ,  The  fiithers  vho  have  treated  on  the 
»  infinite  number  of  worlds:  but  how  many  quefiion are  divided;  fome  holding  that  the  dini* 
I  joogt  are  elapfed  fince  the  laft  creation,  they  can-  verfe  (hall  not  be  annihilated,  but  only  its  exter- 
not  certainly  tell ;  only  in  an  almanac  written  in  nal  face  changed  ;  others  aflerting,  that  the  fub- 
the  Sanfcrit  langiiage  in  1670,  the  world  is  (aid  ftance  of  it  ihall  be  deAroyed.    The  (entiments 
to  be  then  Jt^oif??!    years  old  from  the  laft  of  mankind  have  diiered  wry  widely  as  to  the 
aeattoo.    The  Talapoins  bold  it  the  fupreme  po^Iibility  and  impofiibility  of  annihilation !    Ac- 
dt^ree  of  happinefe  to  have  the  (bul  totally  j^mi-  cording  to  Tome,  nothing  lo  difficult ;  it  requires 
bitted,  and  fieed  from  the  burden  and  flavery  of  the  infinite*  power  of  the  X^reator  to  efie^  ite 
tnnimlgralioosu    They  fpeak  of  thre<^  TaIapoin%  fome  go  further,  and  feem  to  put  it  out  of  Che 
Tho,  after  a  great  numbo*  of  tranfmigratioos,  bch  power  of  God   himfelf!    According  to  others. 
umegods;  and  when  arrived  at  this  ftate,  pro-  there,  is  nothing  Co  eafy :.  fiufteoce  it  a  ftate  of 
cared  this  further  reward  of  their  ment  to  be  aiv-  violence ;  all  things  are  continually  endeavouring 
oilulatedi  1  he  ultimate  reward  of  the  higheft  to  rcturp  to  their  primitive  nothing :  it  requires 
pofp^oa  man  x:an  arrive  at  is  meunpan^  or  an-  no  power  at  all ;  it  will  do  of  itfelf  %  nay,  what  is 
oihitatioB  \  which  at  length  is  granted  to  tho(e  more^  it  requires  an  infinite  powet  to  prevent  iiu 
^bo  are  perfe^l)^  pure  and  good»  after  thtir  fiouls  Many  authors  confider  preservation  z%  a  continual 
bare  wandered  uiaBy  thoufand  years  through  va-  rr-produ^Hon   of.  a  thing,  which,  fubfi/ting  n^ 
noas  bodies  I  The  Siamefe  heaven  is  exa^lj  the  longer  of  itfelf,  would  every  moment  return;  into 
t^ellofibmeSociniansandot'hecChrifiiaB  viTiters;  nothing*  .  Gafiendi  on  the  contrary  afTerts,  that 
«^  ihucked  with  tbe  iiorr^'le  profpcd  of  etcr-  the  world  may  indeed  be  aimihilated  by  the  iamc 
D^  tormenita,  itave  taken  refuge  in  the  fydem  of  power  which  ^^  created  it,  but  that  to  continue 
^cihilation.  This  fyftem  fecms  countenai^ed  by  it  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  power  of  preferva- 
^^cripture;  forJiic  words,  deaths  drJiruSton^  end  tion.    Some  divines,  of  which  Jiumber  the  learn" 
pf^Jhing,  whereby  tfae  puniihment  of  th^  wicked  ed  £liftiop  King  feems  to  be,  hold  annihilation  for 
wmpft  firquently  expreiTed  in  Scripture,  do  mcft  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  worfe  than  ewnthe  ut*- 
P^jierly  import  anninilation  and  an  utter  end  of  mod  tofinents  of  iiell  flames  t  while  others,  with 
«iog.    To  this  TiHotfon  anfwers,  that  thefe  ibme  of  the  eaftern^  philofophers,  take  nnnihilatsoa 
vords,  as  weH  as  tho(e  correfoondiog  to  them  in  for  the  ultimate  pitch  of  happioefs  human  nature 
other  languages,  are  often  ufed,  both  in  Scripture  ii  capable  of ;  tlut  fovereign  good,  that  abfolute 
jnd  other  wntTngs,  to  fignify  a  ftate  of  p-eat  mi-  beatitude,  io  Jong  vainly  fought  (for  by  the  philo- 
^,  and  fulferinEt^  without  the  utter  extm^ioo  of  fophers !  No  wonder  it  had  beeh  ib  long  conceal- 
ttie  mifcrable.    Thus  God  is  often  iaid  in  Scrip*  ed  ;  for  who  would  have  thought  of  looking  for 
ture  to  bring  drfiruShn  on  a  nation,  when  he  fends  the fiimmwn  io/iumt  where  otl^rs  have  placed  the 
judgments  upon  themi  but  without  germinating  fum  of  mifccy  ?  The  faid  prelate  propoles  it  as  a 
or  making  an  end  of  them.    So,  in  other  langua-  queftion,  Whether  fuffering  eternal  torments  be 
!«.  it  is  frequent*  by  peri/hmgy  .-to  -exprefs  a  per-  a  greater  evil  than  not  exifting  ?  He  thinks  it  high- 
on's  being  made  miferable ;  as  in  that  known  ly  probable,  that  the  damned  will  be  fuch  fools^ 
P«%e  in  Tiberius's  letter  to  the  Roman  fenate :  that,  feeling  their  own  mifery  in  the  moft  exqut- 
liame  ^«,  dexque  omnes^  pejus  perdant^  quatn  bodie  fite  degree,  they  will  rather  applaud  their  own 
^w  mefentio.    As  to  the  word  deaths  a  ftate  of  condyidt,  and  choofe  to  be,  and  to  be  what  they 
^&ry  which  i&  as  bad  or  worfe  than  death,  may  are,  rather  than  not  to  be  at  all;  fond  of  their 
pfoperly  enough  be  called  by  that  name;  and  condition,  however  wretched,  like  people  enraged, 
tbaithc  punifliincnt  of  wicked  men  after  the  day  they  will  perhft  in  their  former  £rnttm«mts  without 
« judgment  i$  10  the  book  of  kevelations  fre-  opening  their  eyes  to  their  follyi'  and  perfevere  by 
^ueotly  called  the  J!^ond  death*  Way  or  indignation  and  revenge. .  Mr  Bale  cdixtes 
(a)  Ahnihii^ation,  opinions  op  CHtrsTi-  him  on  this  head ;  but  might,  one  would  think, 
A^s  a£s?ECTj]iG.    Some  Chridian  writers  allow  have  faved  himiielf  the  troubde. 
i long  time  of  the  moft  terrible  torments  of  fin-  ANNl  mu biles,  i.  #.  naarridgeable  years,  in 
'^;  and  after  that  fuppofe  that  theiip  ihall  be  law,  denotes  the  marriageable  age  of  a  woman; 
^  utter  end  of  their  being.    Of  thi^  opinion  Ire-  viz.  after  flie  has  arrived  at  twelve. 
^§ .appears  to  have  been;  who,  according  to  ANNJS  communibus.    SeeCoMMV»iBi?s.    • 
«.duPiD,  taught  that  the  fouls,  at  leaft  of  the  ANNISEED.    See  Anise  seed. 
^ked,  would  not  fubfift  eternally ;  but  that,  af.  ANNlSOR»  a  river  in  Pcmbrokeftiire. 
to  having  undeiKone  thcu- tormenu  for  a  certain  (i.)  •  ANNIVERSARY,  adj.  {annivcrjanui^ 
P^,  they  would  at  laft  ceafe  to  be  at  all.    But  Lat-l  Retummg  with  the  Revolution  of  Che  year  \ 
TwcDwnt,  Petit,  Didier,  and  others,  endeavour  annual :  yearly.— The  heaven  whirled  about  with 
to  defend  Ireoaeus  from  this  imputation,  as  being  admirable  celerity,  moft  conftantly  finiftiing  its 
^fteoourahU  to  the  wicked.    U  Ikis  been  much  unnlver/ary  viciflitudcs.    /J/17.— They  deny  giving 

any 
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■fiy  woHhip  to  a  creaturey  as  inconfiftent  with  quantity  is  (mall.  '  In  16059  the  Dutch  Admixil 

chriftianity ;  bat  confefs  the  honour  and  efteem  Matelief  found  aoo  ne|Toe8y  and  two  Portugude, 

for  the  nuirtyrsy  ^hich  they  exprefled  by  keeping  on  Annobon,  moft  of  them  abJe  to  be«r  tnrh 

their  anniverfary  days,  and  reconunending  their  expert  in  the  ufe  of  them,  and  trained  up  in  nd* 

example.  SHUingfiitU  litary  difcipline.    La  Croix  (ays,  it  has  a  tovn 

( 1.)  *  ANNiVKRsaaY.  n,f,  [ankhfer/arhsf  Lat.1  oppofite  to  (he  road  that  contains  above  100  hou- 

I.  A  day  celebrated  as  it  returns  In  the  couHe  or  fes,  Uie  whole  furrounded  by  a  parapet.    Moft 

the  year.— F«r  encoun^gement  to  folfow  the  ex^  -of  their  dwellings  are  cane  huts.    In  the  whole 

ample  of  martvrs,  the  primitive  chriftians  met  at  Ifland  there  Is  not  a  fmgle  houFr  buih  of  flooc, 

the  places  of  their  martyrdom,  to  praiie  God  for  snd  only  two  of  wood,  which  belong  to  the  Per- 

them,  and  to  obferve  the  anniverfarj  of  their  fdf*  tuguefe.    All  the  inhabitants  are  meanly  clothed ; 

ferings.  StitUngJIeet,  •  1.  The  a<fi  of  celebration,  the  women  go  bare-headed,  and  have  a!fo  tbe 

or  pifrformance,  in   honour  of  the  anniverfary  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  modefty  brinj 

day,— Donne  had  never  fecn  Mrs  Drury,  whom  defended  by  a  piece  of  linen  wrapt  under  their 

he  has  made  knmortal  in  his  admirable  annivcr^  ftomach,  and'  falling  down  in  the  form  of  a  petti- 

fxrus,  Drjdtn.    3.  Anniverfarj  is  an  ofiiee  in  the  coat,  or  wide  apron,  to  the  knees.  ^  The  men 

Romifh  church,  celebrated-  not  oaly  ehc^  a  year,  wear  only  a  Tinen  girdle  round  the  loins,  with  a 

but  v^rhich  ought  tb  be  (aid  dailyl  through  the  fmaD  flap  before.    The  women  carry  their  cfcfl- 

year^  for  thfe  foul  of  the  <icceafed.  Afiiffts  Pa*  -dren  on  their  backs,  and  futkle  them  over  the 

rergim^  fhoulder.    All  the  hihabitanfs  are  fubjed  to  iIjc 

ANN-LITTLE,  a  fmall  town  In  Hampfbire,  Portuguefe  governor,  wlio  is  the  chief  perfbo  n 

near  Whervel.  the  ifland.    The  negroes  have  their  own  chid, 

ANNOBON,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africf,  on  the  fubordinate  to  hhn.    They  are  all  rigid  catbolio, 

coalt  of  Loango,  belonging*  t6  the  Portuguefe  j  having  been  either  compeHed  or  perfuadcd  by  ttc 

€0  called  from  its  being  dif^vercd  on  New-year's  Portuguefe  to  embrace  that  faith  ;  ;.nd,  like  iH 

<Uyr    According  to  Pyrard,  it  is  about  five  or  fix  other  converts,  thejr  are  bigotted  in  proportion  to 

French  leagues  in  compafs^  but  Bandfand  fays,  the  novelty  of  the  oelief,  and  their  igporance  of  the 

it  is  ten  leagues  rotfnd*  Heic  are  two  high  moun-  true  tenets,    Lpn.  5. 10.  P.  Lai.  1.  je.  S. 

tatnsy  the  topf  ^f  which  being  conttniially  cover*  *  ANNO  DOMINL  [Lat.]  In  the  year  of  oor 

ed  with  clpuds,  occafion  frequent  rains.    On  the  Lord ;  as,  anno  domim^  cr  ^.  D.  1751 ;  thatb,  Id 

8E.  of  the  i0and  are  two  rocks;  one  of  Which  the  feventeen  hundre4  and  fifty-firft  year  from  the 

IS  low,  and  upon  a  level  With  the  furface  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 

iea ;  the  other  higher  and  larger^  but  both  dan'*  ANNOCK,  a  ImaH  river  ip  Ayrfhire,  whidi  fo 

gerous  ia  the  night  to  fhipping;  but  between  parates  the  united  parifhes  df'Dreghom  and  Pr* 

them  the  cliannel  is  deep  and  clear.    Thffe  rocki  pietown,  from  thofe  of  Irvine  and  Stewart ow^ 

are  inhabited  by  vaft  numbers  of  birds,  (b  tante^  ^ANNO|SANC£.ir./.lfTomtf»»9r,butnotiicw 

that  ttie  failors  frequently  catch  them  with  their  in  ufe.^lt  hath  a  double  ugnSfication.    Any  lut 

hands.    On  the  fanm  fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  con-  done  either  to  a  publick  place,  as  highi^'ay,  brid^t;, 

renient  watering  place  at  the  foot  of  a  rivuleti  or  conwnon  river,  or  to  a  private,  by  laying  any 

which  tumbles  n^  the  mountaips  down  ^o  a  val^  thing  that  may  breed  infection,  by  encroachicg,  or 

ley  covered  vetth  orange  and  citron  trees,  &c  and  foch  like  means:    The  writ  that  is  brought  apes 

affording  a  pleafaat  and  refrefhing  fhade ;  but  the  this  tranfgreflion.    See  No'isamce,  the  word  sc^ 

road  on  the  NW*  fide  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  ufed.    Bhun\. 

though  mofl  fiKouented  by  (hips  who  have  no  in-  *  ANNOLlS.  n,/.  An  American  animal,  like  1 

tention  of  touching  u|^n  the  continent.    In  ei*  lizaid.            '' 

ther  place  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  a  fufhcient  quan.  ANNOM^ANS.    See  Aw  om^kaks. 

tity  of  water,  on  account  of  the  violent  breakings  ANNOMINATION,  m  rhetoric,  the  fame  w't^ 

of  the  fea,  and  a  flone  intrenchment  erected  by  what  is  otherwife  called  paron^majla.    See  Piio- 

the  negroes,  firom  which  they  annoy  a)l  (trangers  momasia. 

that  attempt  to  hnd.    The  beft  road  for  fhipping  (T.)  ANNONA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  ^r^tiCcs 

lies  on  the  N£r  fide,  where  they  may  anchor  in  for  a  year  of  all  forts,  as  of  flcih,  com,  wue,  h^T* 

7, 10, 13,  or  16  fathoms,  on  a  fine  Cmd  clofe  to  and  ftraw,  which  was  annually 'pnnided  by  t-' 

the  land,  oppofite  to  the  village  where  the  ne*  contra^ors  for  the  maintenance  of  an  anny. 

groes  have  thrown  up  then*  intrenchmeirts.    The  (11.)  Annona,  in  botany*  the  custard  Arm  • 

climate  is  m^holefome,  and  the  air  clear  and  ferene  A  genus  pf  the  polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the 

for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.    Every  part  of  polyandria  daft  6f  pTapts  j  and  in  the  natural  mt- 

the  ifland  is  watered  by  pleaunt  brooks,  and  finefh  thod  ranking  under  ihe  jid  order,  Corduratx- 

water  fprings,  "Hfrhicfa,  however,  at  the  iiew  and  The  chara^ers  are:  The  calyx  is  a  trt>hylowF  • 

full  moons,  or  in  all  high  tides,  acquire  a  hrAkifh-  rianthipm  :  The  corolla  confi lis  of  fex  brart-flui*'* 

nefs.     The  banks  of  every  rivulet  are  covered  petals :  The  Itamina  have  fcarcely  any  fiJaffif^t? ; 

with  palms^  whence  the  infiabitants  extrad  their  the  antherar  are  numerous  fitting  on  the  rectpu- 

wine  by  indfion.    Here  arc  a  number' of  fertile  culum  :  The  piftilhim  has  a  roundifh  genRen;  '^ 

▼alleys,  which  produce  Turkey  com,  rice^  milkrt,  fiyli;  the  fJgmata  obtufe  and  numerous:  Tte 

vams,  potatoes,   &c  and  afford  pafture  for  a-  pericarpium  is  a  large  roundifh  unilocular  berrr, 

Dundance  of  oxen,  fheep,  goats,  &c.     Poultry  covered  with  a  fcaly  bark :  The  feeds  att  mxati' 

and  fifh  alfo  abound  here ;  but  the  only  mercan-  ous.    There  are  8  ipedes ;  vix.                , 

tile  produdion  is  cotton,  which  is  efteemed  ecjual  r.   Annona  Africaiia,  is   not   particiuin' 

in  quality  to  any  produced  in  India,  though  the  defcribed  by  botanifts,  (b  &r  at  we  ha%e  tai*  '^' 
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cepttng  that  it  produces  a  (mooth  blutih  kmd  of  in  Britauiy  tf  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  and  fbeltercd 

applet.  fitiiation ;  but  the  plants  ihould  be  trained  up  in 

1.  Annoha  AsiATiCAy  or  purple  app1e«  grows  potSy  and  (heltered  in  winter  for  two  or  three  years 

in  fome  of  the  French  iflands,  as  well  as  in  Cuba^  till  they  have  acquired  ftrength.    The  feeds  ire- 

in  greit  plenty.    The  trees  rife  to  the  height  of  quently  remain  a  whole  year  in  the  ground,  and 

30  feet  or  more.    Tl>c  fruit  is  efteemed  by  the  therefore  the  earth  in  the  pots  ought  not  to  be 

inhabitants  of  thoie  iflandsi  who  frequently  give  difturbed,  though  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the 

them  to  fick  perfoos.             ^  firft  year.    If  the  pots  where  thofe  plants  are 

;•  Anmona  CHERiMOLAy  IS  a  native  of  Peru,  fown  are  plunged  into  a  new  hot  bed,  they  will 

nboe  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  fruit,  and  come  up  much  fooner  than  thofe  that  are  ezt>ofed 

grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree,  well  fumiihed  with  to  the  open  air.    All  the  other  forts  reouire  to  be 

bnncbcs.    The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  co-  kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  or  they  will  not  live  in  this 

lour,  and  much  larger  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  o-  country. 

ther  forts.    The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  fcal^  on  the  ANNONJE  prafectus,  in  Roman  anti^uity^ 

ootfide,  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe,  and  an  extraordinary  magiflrate,  whofe  buBnefs  it  was 

the  Bdb  is  fbfl  and  fweet,  intermixed  with  many  to  prevent  a  Scarcity  of  provifion,  and  to  regulate 

brown  feeds  which  are  Ixnooth  and  ihining.  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  bread. 

4.  AmiONA  MURicATA,  or  four-fop,  rarely  rifes  ANifONJE  structor,  the  fteward  of  the  mi- 
above  so  feet  high,  but  is  well  fiimifhed  with  litarv  proviGons  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
brsidies;  the  l<^ves  are  broad,  have  a  (mooth  ANNONAGE,  annonagium,  a  taxoncom* 
fur^Ke  without  any  furrows,  and  are  of  a  fhining  ANNONARIUS^  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  dif^ 
pxB  colour :  the  fruit  is  large,  of  an  oval  fhape,  tributor  of  provifions  among  the  foldiers :  alfo  a 
oTcgolar,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  of  a  greenifh  monopolift. 

TcUow  colour,  and  full  of  fmall  knobs  on  the  out-  AnNOKAY,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 

uk:  the  pulp  is  fof^,  white,  and  of  a  four  and  ment  of  Ardeche,  ieated  at  the  confluence  or  the 

iweet  taile  intermixed,  having  many  oblong,  dark  Cances  and  Deumes,  is  miles  SW.  of  Vienne.   A 

cokwred  feeds.  great  paper  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  this  town^ 

5.  Ann  ON  A  p  ALUSTRis,  or  water  apple,  grows  which  is  fomed  for  being  the  place  where  M.  Mont- 
to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  The  leaves  are  golfier,  the  proprietor,  firft  difcovered  rarefied  air 
oblong,  pointed,  with  fbme  flender  fiirrows,  and  balloons.  See  AERosxAtiON,  Index.  Lon.  4.55* 
hate  a  &ong  fccnt  when  rubbed;  the  firuit  is  fel-  E.  Lat.  45.  15.  N. 

(iom  eaten  but  by  negroes.    The  tree  grows  in  ANNONE,  a  fort  of  Italy^  belonging  to  Mont- 

moA  plac^  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands.  ferrat,  on  the  borders  of  the  Milanefe ;  ftated  on 

6.  Annona  reticulata,  or  cuftard  apple,  the  Tanaro,  9  miles  £.  from  Aili.  Lon.  a8. 14.  £. 
ii  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows  to  Lat.  44.  a8.  N. 

the  be^t  of  %$  ^^et,  and  is  well  fumiflied  witl^  ANNOSITY,  agednefs.  Bailejf. 

brancbes  on  every  fide :  the  bark  is  fmooth,  and  ANNOT,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de^ 

of  ao  afli  colour;  the  leaves  are  a  light  green,  ob-  partment  of  the  Lower  Alps.  Lon.  7.  o.  £.  Lat. 

kn^,  and  have  feveral  deep  tranfverfe  ribs  or  veins,  44.  4.  N. 

ndmg  in  acute  points;  the  firuit  is  of  a  conical  (i.^  *  ANNOTATION.  «./.  l/tnnotatiof  Lat.] 

fbnn,  as  large  as  a  tennis  ball,  of  an  orange  co-  Exphcations  or  remarks  vrritten  upon  books  ; 

lour  when  ripe,  having  a  foft,  fweet,  yellowifh  notes. — It  might  appear  very  improper  to  publifh 

psip,  of  thexonfiftence  of  a  cuftard,  from  whence  annotations^  without  the  text  itfeU  whereunto  they 

It  has  its  name.  relate.  Boyle. 

7.  Annona  squamosa,  or  fweet  fop,  feldom  (3.)  Annotation,  in  civil  law,  denotes  a  kind 
Hies  higher  than  15  feet,  and  well  furmfhed  with  of  refcript  or  grant  of  the  Emperor,  figned  with 
braocbes  00  every  fide.  The  leaves  have  an  agree-  his  own  hand.  It  took  its  name  from  the  note  or 
able  fcenl  when  rubbed ;  the  fruit  is  roundifh  and  fubfeription  at  the  bottom,  which  was  in  red  let- 
featv,  nd  when  ripe  turns  of  a  purple  colour,  and  ters. 

ha}b  a  fweet  pulp.  (3.)  Annotation,  in  medicine,  denotes  tho 

t.  Annona  triloba,  or  North  American  an-  firft  beginning  of  a  febrile  paroxyfin,  when  the  pa« 

Moa,  called  by  the  inhabitants  ^^v;,  is  a  native  tient  grows  chUl,  Ihudders,  yawns,  is  drowfyiand 

of  the  Bahama  Iflands,  and  like  wife  of  Virginia  the  like. 

and  Carolina.   The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  feldom  ♦  ANNOTATOR. »./  [Lat.]  A  writer  of  notes 

b(g^  than  the  fmall  part  of  a  man's  leg,  and  are  or  annotations ;  a  fcholiaft ;  a  commentator. — I 

ahoot  10  or  13  feet  high,  having  a  fmooth  green-  have  not  that  refped  for  the  annotators  which 

^Qi  hrown  tork.    In  March,  when  the  leaves  be-  they  generally  meet  with  in  the  world.   Feitom  oa 

rn  to  fproiit«  the  bloflbms  appear,  confifling  of  6  the  Ciajtch. 

ptenifli  white  petals.  The  fruit  grows  in  clufters  ANNOTTA.  >    c^  A^-z^n-n.* 

of  3  or  4  together:  when  ripe,  they  are  yellow,  ANNOTTO.  \   ^^  anotta. 

covered  with  a  thin  fmooth  &in,  which  contains  a  *  To  ANNOUNCE,  v.  tf.  [annoncerf  Fr.  an^ 

TcHow  pulp,  of  a  fweet  lufcious  tafte.    In  the  widirio,  Lat.)  i .  To  publifh ;  to  proclaim.^- 

Buddie  of  this  pulp,  lie  in  s  rows  is  feeds,  divid-  Of  the  MefTiah  I  have  heard  foretold 

^  bv  as  many  thin  membranes.    All  parts  of  the  By  all  the  prophets ;  of  thy  birth  at  length 

tree  have  a  rank,  if  not  a  fetid,  fmell ;  nor  is  the  Annom^d  by  Gabriel  with  the  firft  I  knew. 

^  reUfhed  bv  many  except  negroes.    Thefe  Milton, 

2^  jrow  in  low  fhady  fwamps,  and  in  a  very  2.  To  pronounce ;  to  declare  hf  a  judicial  fen- 

at  ki    Tliii  laft  fort  wiU  thrive  ih  the  open  air  tence.*- 

Tbofe 
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Thofe,  mighty  Jove,  mean  time  thy  glorious        Annual  plants,  or  fimpTy  ANNUALs,arefuch 

care,  as  only  come  up  in  fpring,  and  die  in  autumn ; 

Who  model  nations,  publilh  laws,  announce  and  therefore  mufl  be  renewed  every  year. 
Or  life  or  death.                                          Prior*        Annual  rent  is  ufexl,  in  Scots  law,  to  denote 

•  ANNOY.  «./.  [from  the  verb.J  Injm7;  mo-  the  intereft  due  by  a  debtor  in  a  fum  pf  money  to 
leftation ;  trouble. —  a  creditor  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

What  thea remains,  but,  after  paft  anBoj',  Annual  rent,  right  of,  in  Scots  law,  the 

To  take  the  good  viciflitude  of  joy.       Dryden*  original  method  of  burdening  lands  with  an  year- 

•  Td  Annoy.  1;.  a.  [^annoyer^  Pr.J   To  incom-  ly  payment  for  the  loan  of  mon^y»  before  the  tak- 
mode ;  to  vex ;  to  teaze ;  to  moled.—  ing  of  intereft  for  money  was  allowed  by  Qatute. 

Woe  to  poor  man ;  each  outward  thing  an-        ANNUALIA,    i.  yearly  oblations   anciently 

noys  him ;  made  by  the  relations  of  deceaied  peribns  on  the 

He  heaps  in  inward  grief,  that  moH  deflroys  day  of  their  death,  and  on  which  mafs  Was  cele- 

him.  Sidney^  brated  with  great  folemnity :  a.  the  priefts  fiiary 

•  ANNOYANCE.  n.f»  [fix)m  annoy.]   i.  That  for  celebrating  mafs  annually, 

which  annoys;  that  which  hurts. —  ♦  ANNUALLY., fl</v  \uQm  annual.]  Yearly j 

A  grain,  a  duft,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair,  every  year. — By  two  drachms  they  thought  it  fuf- 

Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  fenfe.     Sbakef^,  ficient  to  fignify  a  heart ;  becaufe  the  heart  at  00c 

a.  The  ftate  of  being  annoyed ;  or  a£t  of  annoy-  year  weigheth  two  drachms,  that  is  a  quarter  of 

^?ing. — The  greatelt  flff/iof A«r<',  and  difturbance  of  ah  ounce;  and  unto  fifty  years  anitica/^ eocreaf- 

*  fqaqkind,  has  been,  from  one  of  thofe  two  things,  eth  the  weight  of  one  drachm.  Bro^wn- . 

force  or  fraud.  South.  ANNUA  PENSIONS,  a  writ  formerly  LOued 

"'  "f^ANNOYER.  «./►  [from  To  amicy.]  The  per-  from  the  king  to  an  abbot  or  prior,  demanding  aa 

Ton^thit  annoys.  .  annual  penBon  due  for  his  chaplains. 

'     *  A'NNUAL.  adj.  [annuel^  F^.  from  ai^/ik/,  Lat.]        ANNUFX  of  Norway,  of  whiCh  mention  Is 

"!^.  That  which  comes  yearly. —  made  in  the  ads  of  Parliament  of  King  James  111. 

'•      ^/7;iiM}/ for  me,  the  grape,  the  rofe,  renew,  was  an  asDuil  paymer^t  of  U5o  marks  Sterling, 

The  juice  nedtarious,  and  the  balmy  dew.  Pope,  winch  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pay 

a.  That  which  is  reckoned  by  the  year. —  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  ia  (ktisfadtion  for  forae 

The  king's  majefty's  preteniions  which  the  latter,  had  to  the  Scottilh 

Does  purpofe  honour  to  you ;  to  which  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  conveyance  made  thcre- 

A  thouiand  pounds  a  year  annual  fupport,  of  by  Malcolm  Canmore.    Thys  annuel  was  firfl 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.    Sbakejh.  Henry  VIII.  eftabliflied  in  ia66 ;  in  confideration  whereof  the 

3.  That  which  lafts  only  a  year. — The  dying  Jn  Norwegians  renoimced  ail  title  to  the  fucceflion 

the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  annual^  of  the  ifles  of  Scotland^    It  wa9  paid  till  the  )txt 

feemeth  to  be  caufed  by  the  over-expence  of  the  1468,  when  the  annuel,  with  all  its  arrean,  wi* 

fap ;  which  being  prevented,  they  will  fuperan-  renounced  in  the  contract  of  marriage  between 

nuate,  if  they  ftand  warm.  Bacon,  King  James  ITL  and  Margaret  daughter  of  Chrif- 

An N UAL  E pacts,    Scc  Epact.  tian  I.  king  of  Noru^ay,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

Annual  EQUATION.    See  Equation,  ANNUENTES  musculo  [from  fluuwrf,  to 

Annual  leaves,  as  diitinguiftied  from  ever-  nod,]  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  tranfverfe  roufclts,  aIj 

greens,  are  fuch  as  come  up  afrefh  in  the  fpring,  the  root  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  called  alf*^ 

and  perifh  in  winter.  redi  intemi  minores,  1 

Annual  motion  of  the  earth.   See  Astro-        •  ANNUITANT.  »./.  [homannuity^  Hc'tbat 

NOMY.  poflTefles  or  receives  an  annuity. 
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irfTPn^trr-rmv           *  ^^^"^  annually,  or  at  other  intervals  of  time.— Ac^ 

INTRODUCTION.  nviMic^  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  are  cirtai«, 

Although  Annuities,  in  ftrift propriety  of  and  fuch  as  depend  on  feme  contingency,  a^ 

language,  cannot  be  denominated  a  Science,  be-  the  continuance  of  a  life,  Sec    Annuities  are  ^^\ 

ing  only  a  branch  of  praAical  arithmetic,  or  rather  divided  into  annuities  in  possession,  and  a»i 

of  algebra,  founded  upon  probabilities  drawn  from  nuitics  in  r  e  v  t  r  5 1  o n  ;  the  former  meaning  futi 

fafts,  yet  as  the  fubjedt  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  as   have  commenced  ;  and  the    latter>  fuch  ^ 

no  fmall  imix>rtaiice  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  will   not  commence   till   fome   particular  etcBl 

and  has  accordingly  employed  the  "pens  of  many  has  happened,  or  till  fome  given  pciiod  cf  liid 

eminent  calculators,  we  think  it  proper,  not  only  has  elapxed.    Annuities  mry  be  farther  confiiitJ] 

to  treat  it  fcientifically,  but  to  infert  it  in  the  form  ed  as  payable  yearly,  or  bulf  yearly^  or  gi/arur] 

of  a  feparate  branch  of  fcience.  /y,  &c. 

TN^l                    jr^         ^        X-  A     .  '  Annuities  may  be  fupnofed  to  be  iinprov«?i 

DKnmTiON  W.Dtvisio«  ^  Ah»«itib«.  ^.^^^^.  -^  ^^^  ^^.^^.  J  p.mple  or  compound  kwtft. 

Annuities  imply  any  periodical  income,  arif-  The  laft  of  thefe  hypotl.vlts,  bein^  the  rooft  eq^' 

ing  from  money  lent,  or  from  houfes,  land«,  (ala^  table,  bfth  fur  fclfer  and  buytr,  is  commooiy  ^^^ 

ries,  penfions,  3cc.  payable  from  time  to  time,  ei-  Aimed. 

Skt. 
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Sect.  I.    Annuities  certain.  ter  m  years,  is,  X  -  . 

'  r  —  I         r 

Thi  present  value  of  an  annuity,  is  th*it        Annuities  certain  difier  in  value,   as  they  are 

ibm,  which,  being  impnwed  at  intereft,  will  be  rnade  payable  ^^r/f,  holf-yeprlyy  or  quurterlj. — 

fuffiacfit  to  pay  the  annuity.    The  prrfjent  *v^tlue  And  by  proceeding  as  above,  ufing  the  intereft  or 

of  an  annmty  ^rr/ai/i,  payable  yeafly,  iff  <5ali:ul?-  amount  of  a  half  ye.lr,  or  a  quarter,  as  thofe  for 

ted  in  tht  following  manner.    Let  the  annuity  be  the  whole  year  were  ufed,  the  following  fct  of 

ii  and  let  r  denote  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  a  year,'  theorems  will  arifc ;  where  r  denotes,  as  before, 

or  I L  increafed  by  its  intereft  for  one  year.  Then,  the  amount  of  1 1,  and  its  inteleft  fCr  a  year,  and 

I  being  the  prefent  value  of  the  fum  r,  and  ha-  n  the  number  of  years,  during  which  any  annuity 

Ting  to  find  the  prefent  value  of  the  fum  i,  it  will  is  to  be  paid;  alfo  P  denotes  the  perpetuity 

be,  by  proportion  thus,*  r :  i : :  i :  —  the  prefent  — I — ,  Y  denotes X  —   the 

r  r  —  I  r—  ir  —  ir* 

tiliie  of  t  L  due  a  year  hence.    In  like  manner,  value  of  the  annuity  fuppofed  payable  yearly,  H 

J-tiuAi.         r*i        rio-.*       .       -  the  value  of  the  fame  when  it  is  payable  half- 

^-r  wfll  be  the  prefent  valu^  of  i  J.  «hie  two  years  ^^^^^^  ^„,,  ^^  ^^^  ^^,„^  ^^^^  p^^^^P.  Varteriy ; 

II.  T  or  univetfally,  M  the  value  when  it  \i  payable 

hence;  for  r  J  1  : :  —  :  ^.   Ih  like  manner,  -j,  every  m  part  of  a  year. 

I,  i,  &c  will  be  the  prefent  value  of  1 1.  due        Theor.  i.    Y  =  P  —  P  X  (— )*. 


a  the  end  of  3,  4,  5,  &c.  years  refpeftively ;  and  Theor.  a.  H  =  P  —  P  X  ( — - — )^. 

in  general,  -r;  will  be  the  value  of  1 1,  to  be  re-  ,  V  ^C^^r  ►  n  t  !^> 

r«  Theor,  3.  Q  =  P~  P  k  (--— -^^^V  V^^*^^' 
ceived  after  the  expiration  of  «  years.    Confe-*                    '  r  +  1     *  *'*^^5^^«-^ 


qttcntly  the  fum  of  all  thefe,  or  ^  +  ~  +  -I-,  +        Theor.  4.  M  =  P  —  P  X  {—r ) ' 

~  +  &C.  continued  to  n  terms,  will  be  the  pre-  Example, 

Ut^  falue  of  all  thtf  n  years  annuities.    And  the  ^  *^^  ^^^  of  intereft  be  4  pw  cent,  and  the 

value  of  the  perpetuity,  is  the  fum  of  the  feries  ^  5  years ;  and  confequently  r  =  i  04,  «  =  5, 

continued  ad  mjhutum.  P  =  15  ;  and  alfo  let  w  =  la,  or  the  mtereft 

But  this  feriei,  it  is  evident,  is  a  geometrical  payable  monthly  m  theorem  4 :  then  the  prefent 

progreflion,  wbofe  firft  term  and  common  ratio  ^»'^^  ^}  »"*^^  apnu»ty  of  1 1.  a-year,  for  5  years, 

,  according  as  it  is  fuppofed  payable  1 1.  itTixXj^  or 

are  each  — ,  and  the  number  of  its  terms  n ;  and  i  half  of  a  pound  every  halt  year,  or  i  fourth  of 

.. -      Ti-    r           r    11  *u    *                *u  a  pound  every  quarter,  or  I  twelfth  of  a  •pound, 

^ore  the  fum  .  of  aU  the  terms,  or  the  pre-  ^^     month,'or  1  twelfth  part  of  a  year,  wiU  b^ 

fart  value  <rf  all  the  annual  payments,  will  be  /  ^  follows  1                                        /      »  ^  **  uv 

=:  J! ~  X  -^-  Y  =t  a5  —  aj  X  •Sai9aS  =  V4518 

r— I        r— I         r"                ^  H  =  a5  —  a5  X '830348  =  4*4913 

When  the  annuity  is  a  perpetuity,  it  is  plain,  Q  =  15  —  ^s  X  '819543  =:  4*5114 

tiut  the  laft  term  -i;   vanilhes,    and  therefore  .     M  =  15  —  a5  X  "818996  =  4-5*51 

r"  Annuities  may  be  conndered  as  in  arrears* 

*     V.  »      li-          -n.            J        r         ^1     .u  ^^  ^*  forbom  for  any  number  of  years ;  in  which 

—  X  -  alfo  vanifhes ;  and  confequently  the  ^afe  each  p;;yment  (s  to  be  conndered  as  a  fum 

J  put  out  to  intereft  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 

fiprcffioo  become*  barely  /  =  --—  j    that    is,  after  the  time  it  becomes  dut*.    And  as  i  /.  due  at 

«.y  annuity  divided  by  the  intei^ft  of  1 1.  for  one.  J^^/^lf  '  jHTo^^'.Trh!  In^  ^f  ♦k^  ?w  /  ^"''' 

ynr,  i,  the  value  of  the  perpetuity.  ^^^^  7n  !5^f  "tl^nH  .f  h.    fK^"    '^^  ^^'\\  "^^^'^ 

If  the  annuity  is  not  tTbTentefed  on  immedi.  f"^  ^^  r^  ^l  ^^\^^f^  ^^  ^^^  tl^  IT'  ^"j'  ^"^  ''^ ' 

«ely,  but  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  m  ^^^^^""^^  by  adding  always  the  laft  yearns  annu- 

yeai!.;  then  the  prefent  value  of  the  reverfion  is  !iJlV?L'AAli  ^k  ''"'''"  v'  ""  "^^  V^*^  ^V^l^^^y^^^t 

qual'to  the  difference    between    two    prefent  the  fum  o^H  the  annu.  ,es  and  thei^ 

raloei,  the  one  for  the  firft  term  of  m  yeafs,  and  ^e  the  fum  of  tire  following  ^cormetiical  fenes 

tV  other  for  the  end  of  the  laft  term  « i  that  is,  l  +  i  +/ft  iL.  Xl  nV"  ^?'f:  '  ^^"fnued 

J                    '^  till  the  laft  term  be  r"  -  ',  or  till  the  number  of 

fqual  to  the  difference  between     —  — terms  be  w,  the  number  of  years  the  annuity  is 

r       t        r  -^  I  forbom.    But  the  fum  of  this  geometrical  oro- 

^  j   _^        1                 J         ^    1            ^        I  r"—  I                                                      . 

*  n*  "***  T^^i  "*r  —  i    ^  ^  **^  "•  ^  —  I  greffion  is  — -— -  which  therefore  is  the  amount 

X  f  i  —  i-Y    H^ncc  alfo  the  prefent  worth  of  ^^  »  h  annuity  forbom  for  n  years.     And   this' 

\^    ^f^f  quantity  being  multiplied  by  any  other  annuity 

perpetuity  in  reverfion,  of  1 1,  to  commence  af-  ^,  inftead  of  1,  will  produce  the  amount  of  that 

Vol.  U.  Part  I,  other  annuity. 
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TABLE    I. 
Amount  of  an  annuity  ofiU  at  compound  interest. 


SectL 
-I 


Yrs 
I 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
lo 

ft 

12 

13 

H 

J£ 

i6 

'7 
i8 

^9 

20 


It  3  per  cent' 


VQOOOO 
2 '03000 

3  09090 

4-J8363 
5*309 » 4 


3§  ^rr  rr»/. 


6*46841 

7*66246 

8-89234 

1 0*1 59 II 

11*46388 


12-80780 
14*19203 
15-61779 
17*08632 
18*59891 


20-15688 
21*76159 

2341444 
25*11687 

2687037 


21 
22 

23 
*4 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 


28  67649 
3053678 
32-45*88 
34-42647 
3645926 


38-553<^4 
40*70963 

42  93092 

45  21885 

47  5754* 


i-ocooc 
203500 
3*10623 

4*21494 
536247 


C-55015 

7-7794» 
9  05169 

10  36850 

11  73139 


1314199 
1460196 
161 1303 
17  67699 
19*29568 


2097 103 
22*70502 
2449969 
26*35718 
28-27968 


30*26947 
3232890 
3446041 
3666653 
3894986 


41*31310 
4375906 
46*29063 
48  91080 
51*62268 


31  50C0268 
52-50276 

33  5507784 

34  5773018 

35  50*46208 


36  63-27594 

37  66*17422 

38  69*15945 

39  72-23423 

40  7540126 

41  7^66330 

42  Ki  023:0 

43  85*48389 
44  8904841 
•45  92-71986 


54*42947 

57-33450 
60*54121 

63'453«5 
C6  67401 

7000760 

73*45787 
7702^89 

80  72491 

84*55028 


4  per  cent. 


l*ODCOO 
2  04000 
3-12160 
4*24646 

5"4«632 


663298 
7*89829 

921423 

10-58280 

12-00611 


1348635 
15*02581 
16*62684 
18*29191 
2002359 


21*82453 
23*69751 
2564541 
27-67123 
29-77808 


31*96920 

34-24797 
36*61789 

3908260 

41-64591 


4431174 
47  08421 
4996758 
5296629 
56*08494 


88*50954 

92  60737 

96  H4863 

101*238,^3 

105*78167 


59-32834 
62-70147 

66*20953 

6985791 

73*65222 


77-5983» 
81*70225 

8597034 
90-40915 

9502552 


4t  ffr  cent.     5  per  cent* 


I'OOOOO 
2*04500 
3-13703 
427819 

547071 


1-00000 
2  05000 
3-15250 
4*31013 

5  52563 


6*71689 

8  01915 

9*38001 

10  S0211 

12*28821 


6  80191 
814201 

9*549"  I 
11*02656 

12*57789 


13  841 18 
15*46403 
17*15991 
18*9321 1 
2078405 


14*20679 

«59«7i3 

17-71298 

19-59863 
21*57856 


22-71934 

2474171 
26  85508 
29-06358 

31-37143 


2365749 

2584037 
28M3138 
30*53900 

3306595 


33*78314 
36-30338 

38-93703 
41-68920 

445652 1 


357>925 
38*50521 

41.43048 

44*50200 

47-72710 


47  57064 
5071132 

53  99333 
5742303 
6*100707 


5«-»«345 
5466913 

58  40258 

62*32271 

6643885 


64*75239 
•68-66625 

7275623 

77*03026 

8 1  49662 


70*76079 
7529883 
8006377 
85*06696 
90*32031 


99-82654 
104*81960 
1 10-01258 
\  15-41288 
121-02939 


8616397 

9?  04!  34 

96- 1 3820 

101*46442 

107*03032 


r  95-83632 
101*62814 
107  70955 
114*09502 

120-79977 


112*84669 
1 18-92479 
125-27640 
131  91384 
138*84597 


6per  ceai' 


1*00000 
2-06000 
3*18360 
4*37462 
5*63709 


697531 

839384 

9-89747 
11*49131 

13*18079 


14-97164 
16*86994 
18*88214 
21*01507 

23-27597 


25*67253 
28*21288 

3090565 

33-75999 
3678559 


39-99273 

43-39229, 

4699583 
50-81558 

54*86541 


59-15638 

63*70577 
68-52811 

7363980 

79-05819 


«27*83976 

i35*23«75 

•42-99334 
151-14301 

159*70016 


84*80168 
9088978 
97-34316 
04*18375 

»« -43478 


1912087 
2726812 

359042" 

45*01846 

54*76197 


65*04768 

7595054 

87*5075« 
99-75803 

212*74351 


SZCT.  I. 


ANNUITIES. 


I  i  «•  at  3  per  cent,  i   3^  per  cent. 


46 

47 
48 
49 

50 


5' 

52 
53 
54 


96*50146 
ioo'3965o 
104*40840 
108*54065 
I  la  79689 


110*48403 

« '5*35097 
120*38826 

125*60185 

13099791 


117*18077 
121*69620 
126*34708 
131*13750 


136*58284 
14236324 

'48-34595 
154-53806 


4  per  ctnt^ 


126  87057 

'3*'94539 
139*26321 

^45*83373 
152-66708 


4t  per  cent,     5  per  cent,   j  6  per  cetu. 


146*09821 
15367263 
161*58790 
169*85936 
178*50303 


168-68516 
178*1 1942 
188  02539 
198*42666 
20934800 


226*50812 
241*0986] 
256*5645^ 

272 '95  84c 
*90'3359C 


'5977377 
167*16472 

J  74*85 '3' 


220  81540  ;  308-7560^ 

232  85617  328*28142 

206-83863   245*49897!  348*97831 


187*53566 
196*97477 


r82*84536'  217*14637 >  258*77392!  370-91701 


. 

T  A  B  L  E  II. 

TJbe  PRESENT  VALUE  o/t 

a»  Annuity  < 

/  i/. 

Yrs. 

sLt  $  per  cent. 

3t  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

J  4t  per  cent. 

1  5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

1 

0*97087 

0*96618 

0*96154 

095694 

0-95238 

0-94340 

2 

'•9'347 

1  -89966 

1-88610 

1*87267 

1-85941 

'•83339 

3 

2-82861 

2 '801 64 

2*77059 

2*74896 

2*72325 

2*67301 

4 

3*71710 

367308 

362990 

3-58753 

3-54595 

3465" 

5 

4-57971 

4*5 '505 

4*45 '82 

4*38998 

4*32948 

4*21236 

6 

5*4'7'9 

532855 

5*24214 

5"'5787 

5*07569 

4-91732 

1 

623028 

6*11454 

6-00205 

589270 

57»637 

558238 

8 

7*01969 

6*87396 

•  6-73274 

6-59589 

6*46321, 

6*20979 

9 

7  78611 

7*60769 

7-43533 

7*26879 

710782 

680169 

iO 



11 

8*53020 

831661 

8-11090 

7*91272 

7-72173 

7*36009 

9-25262 

900155 

8*76048 

8*52892 

8*30^1 

7*88687 

12 

9*95400 

9-66333 

9*38507 

911858 

8*86325 

8*38384 

J3 

1063496 

10*30274 

9*98565 

9*68285 

9-393?7 

8-85268 

H 

11  29607 

10-92052 

10*56312 

10*22283 

9-89864 

9-29498 

«5 

I »  93794 

11*51741 

11*11839 

'0-73955 

1037966 

971225 

16 

12*56110 

12*09411 

11*65230 

11*23402 

1083777 

10*10590 

«7 

13*16612- 

12-65132 

12*16567 

11*70719 

ii*2'»407 

10*47726 

18 

»37535> 

13  18968 

12*65930 

12*15999 

11-68959 

10*82760 

19 

'43^380 

13*70984 

'3'3394 

12593Z9 

1208532 

III5812 

20 

14*87747 

14*21240 

'359033 

13-00794 

12*46221 

1 1  -46992 

21 

15-41502 

14-69797 

14*02916 

13*40472 

12*82115 

1 1 79408 

22 

15*93692 

15*16712 

14-45112 

13-78442 

13*16300 

12*04158 

»3 

16  44361 

15  62041 

14-85684 

14*14777 

i3*4«857 

» 2*30338 

24 

'693554 

1605837 

15*24696 

14-49548 

1379864 

12-55040 

25 

J74'3'5 

16-48151 

15*62208 

14*82821 

'409394 

12-78336 

36 

1787683 

16*89035 

15*98277 

15*14661 

'4-375'9 

13-00317 

27 

'832703 

17*28536 

1632959 

'5-45»30 

'4-64303 

13-21053 

28 

18  76411 

17-66702 

16-66306 

15*74287 

14*89813 

13-40616 

29 

19*18845 

1803577 

16-98371 

1602 189 

15*14107 

1^359072 

30 

19*60044 

18-39205 

17*29203 

16*28889 

'5-37245 

1376483 

3' 

20*60043 

1873628 

17*58849 

^ 6-54439.  ^ 

15*59281 

'  3:929^09 

3a 

20*38877 

1906887 

17-87355 

16:78889 

15-80268 

1408484^ 

SS 

20*76579 

19-39021 

18-14765 

1702266 

1600255 

14/23023 

IS 

21*13184 

19*70068 

i;^*4ti2o 

17*24676 

16*19290 

14*36814 

?5 

21*48722 

20*oo<i66 

18-66461 

17*46101 

16*^7419 

14*49825 

A  a  ^ 


»8? 


ANNUITIES. 


Sect.  IL 


Yrs 

36 

.«.  J />•/  t  /// 

si  per  crtii. 

4  ptr  cfut. 

ii  p(r  penu 

5  per  fcttt* 

6  per  cent. 

ii'8.n»5 

2029049 

10*90818 

* 

17*66604 

16*54685 

14*62090 
14-73678 
14  84602 

37 

ai*i67S4 

20-57053 

19^14258 

1V86124 

16  71139 
16*86789 

3« 

2^49^46 

£0-84109 

19*36786 

18-04999 

39 

aa'SoSii 

2i-^oa56 

19*58448 

i8'2i966 

17*01704 

14*94907 
15*04630 

40 
41 

13:11477 

*i*35507 

I9'79»77 

18*40158 

17*15969 

23:41^49 

11-59910 

1999305 

13*56611 

17*19437 

15*13802 

4? 

23:70136 

^r8,u88 

;co  18563 

i?'7?355 

17*413*1 

15-22454 

43 

23»98i90 

22-06269 

2037979 

18*87411 

1 75459 « 

15*30617 

44 

24'a5427 

^2-28279 

20-54384 

19^)183$ 

17-66177 

15*38318 

45 

24'5»87i 

ia'49S45 

20*72004 

19*15635 

17-77407 

15*45583 

46 

a4*77545 

22*70092 

2088465 

19*28837 

17*88007 

15*51437 

47 

25*02471 

22-89944 

2104294 

19*41471 

17*98102 

15*58903 

48 

25'2667i 

23-09124 

21-19513 

>9*5356i 

18*07716 

15*65003 

.-47 

45*50i66 

23*27656 

ai"34i47 

19-65130 

18*16872 

15*70757 
I5*76i86 

50 
51 

25-72976 

1.^45561 

21-48118 

19-76201 

>  8.25593 

25-95*123 

23*62862 

21-61749 

19*86795 

18*33898 

15-81308 

5* 

26*16624 

23*79576 

21-74758 

>9*96933 

18*41807 

15*86139 

53 

a6*37499 

23-95726 

21^7167 

20*06634 

18-49340 

15*90697 

54 

26*57766 

24*113^0 

^1-99196 

^0*1591  i 

J  8*56^  15 

15*94998 

The  Use  qj  Tabj^e  L 

^ojindtbe  amount  of  an  Annuity  foreoi^n 
any  number  of  fears»    Take  out  the  amount  from 
the  ift  table,  for  the  propofed  yeais  and  rate  of 
intereft  5  tlien  nmldplynt  by  the  annuity  in  quef- 
tion ;  and  the  pfodud  will-b^  its  amount  for  the 
fame  number  of  year*,  and  rate  of  intereft. 
And  the  c^onverfe  to  find  the  r4e  pf  time. 
ExAMp.  I.  To  5nd  how  much  an  anpujty  of 
$0 1.  will  athount  to  in  20  years  at  ji  per  cent, 
compound  intereft. — On  the  line  of  20  years,  and 
in  the  column  of  %\  per'  ce*Jt.  ftands  28*27968^ 
which  is  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  iI.  for  the  ^6  . 
years;  and  therefore' 28*27968  multiplied  by  50, 
gives  1413*984 1.  or  I4i3l'i98.  3d.  for  the  atiiwer. 
E  x/k  M  p.  2.  In  what  time  will  an  f^muity  of  20 1, 
amount  to  a  1000  U  at  4  per  cept.  compound  jnte- 
reft  ?— Htre  tlie  amoupt  of  looc  1,  divided  by  aol. 
the  annuity,  jrives  50,  the  amount  of  il ,  annuity 
for  the  fame  time  and  rate.  Then,  the  rieareft  ta- 
bular mraiber  in  t|ie  cohmm  of  4  pt-f  cent,  is" 
49*96758,  which  ftanding  on  the  line  of  28,  ihewa 
that  28  years  is  the  anfwef. 

ExAMp.  3.  If  it  be  required  to  find  at  >\ha| 
rate  of  intereft  ap  anuuity  of  act.  will  amount  tq 
1000 1,  forborn  for  a8  years.  Here  1000  divided 
by  20  gives  50  as  before.  ThWi  looking  along  the 
line  of  28  years,  for  the  neareft  to  this  number  50, 
1  find  49*96758  in  thccoluibn  of  4  percent. which' 
is  thercfoiv  the  rate  of  rnteh^ft  required. 


E 

nuity 


Thf  Use  of  Table  II, 

Ex  A  MP*  X.  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  af  an, 
nuity  of 56?.  %vhich  is  to  continue 20  years,  at  3J 
per  cent.— By  tbe  table," fhe prefent  value  of  iT. 
for  theTame  Vate  an^  tinie,  fs  >i4'2i2iio;  thcre^ 
fore  14*2^^40  >^  50  2=  7i6*6il.  pr^iol.  M,  4<i* 
|s  thie  prefect  value  fcWght."  '^  C  •    '    f 

'   EkANF^. ».  To  find  the  prefcnt  YalUc  of  an  san^ 
nmty  of  aoUtocpinmonce-a^  years  hence,  an4 


!*•  ■    I 


then  to  continue  for  40  years,  or  to  terminate  50 
years  hence,  at  4  per  cent,  iptereft.— In.fuch  cafes 
as  this,  it  is  plain  we  have  to  find  the  ditftrencc 
between  the  prefent  values  of  two  equal  annuities, 
for  the  two  given  times ;  which  therefore  will  be 
effe^ed  by  fubtra<5trng  the  tabular  vaTue  of  the 
one  term  from  that  of  the  other>  and  multiplying 
by  the  annuity.    Thus, 

tabular  value  'or  50  years  21*4821 8 
tabular  value  for  10  years      8*11090 

the  difference  13*37128 
muhipHed  by{         '   20 

gives  .  »   ,  .  »6>*4256 

pr ft67l.8<.6d.theanfwfr. 

Sect.  II.    Contingent,  oi  Life  Amkuities. 

The  value  of  annuities  for  l?fe  i$  determine 
from  obfervHtions  rtrAle  o?  the  bills  of^  mortality^ 
Dr  HalUy,  Mr^mpfon,  and  Mohf.  dfMoivrc, 
are  gentlemen  pf-dj3ftinguifl\cd  merit  io  cakuU- 
tioBS  of  tbi»  kind^      < 

pr  H ALLi  Y  ha4  recourfe  to  the  bflla  of  morta^ 

lity  at  Bn^flaw,  ihe  qapital  of  Silefia,  a$  a  proprt 

ftandsrd  for  Uie  other  parts  of  Eyrope,  Ixring  a 

pliiCt*^  pretty  central,  at  a  diftance  from  tne  i^'^ 

and  not  much  crowded  )vith  traffickers  or  io\ 

icigners.    He  pitches  updri  1000  perfdns  all  bom 

in  one  year,*  and  obfOrves  bow  many  of  ibefe  wcr! 

alive  every  year,  from  their  birth  to  the  cxtioAi^ 

of  tl>e  laft,   and   confeq^iently  |lo^*   many  d»« 

pach  year,  as  in  the  firft  of  the  following  tabifi| 

which  IS  well  adapted  to  Europe  ip  general.    Bui 

In  the  city  of  London,  there  is  obferved  to  be  J 

■  greater  difparity  in  the  births  and  buriaFt  than  »« 

any -otber  palace,  owing  probably  to  the  yaft  i^ 

'  fart  of  people  thi|hef,  in  the  way  of  commerce 

hop  all  parts  of  the  known  world.    Mr  Simpl'on 

itherafore,  in  csder  to  hare  a  table  particalAr*1 

fUitCH 


Sect.  IL  A    N    N    V 

fuitcd  to  this  populous  city,  pitches  upon  iiSo 
periods  aJl  born  in  the  fame  year,  and  records 
the  ntubbrr  remaining  alive  each  year  till  none 
V  ere  in  life. 

TABLE    III. 

IH  Hali.sy*s  Table  017  ^i&^  Bills  o/*  Morta- 
lity at  Breslaw. 


Asi. 

PerJ. 
ihu. 

jt. 

Per/. 

47 

Per/. 

j1. 
70 

Perf. 

I 

sooo 

M 

513 

377 

143 

% 

^55 

15 

567 

48 

367 

71 

I3» 

J 

798 

36 

560 

49 

357 

7» 

I30 

4 

760 

a; 

553 

50 

346 

73 

109 

5 

73» 

%% 

546 

51 

335 

74 

98 

6 

710 

29 

539 

5a 

3*4 

75 

88 

7 

69s 

30 

53^ 

33 

313 

76 

78 

8 

680 

31 

543 

54 

301 

77 

^  68 

9 

670 

3* 

5»5 

55 

391 

78 

^  58 

so 

661 

33 

507 

56 

384 

79 

49 

II 

653 

34 

499 

57 

373 

80 

41 

t% 

646 

35 

490 

5% 

i(n 

81 

34 

X3 

640 

36 

48f 

59 

353 

83 

38 

14 

634 

37 

47» 

60 

343 

83 

*3 

«5 

6a8 

38 

46j 

61 

333 

84 

SO 

i6 

64% 

39 

454 

61 

333 

85 

15 

*7 

616 

40 

44? 

63 

313 

86 

10 

i8 

610 

41 

436 

64 

303 

97 

8 

'9 

604 

41 

417 

65 

193 

88 

5 

ao 

598 

43 

417 

66 

183 

89 

3 

%\ 

59* 

44 

407 

67 

172 

90 

I 

%% 

586 

45 

397 

68 

163 

9» 

0 

»3  1  579 

46 

387 

69 

1^3 

TABLE    IV. 

Ml  SiMFSOii's  TABLB»«^Ar  Bills  o/MoRTA* 

LiTY  af  London, 


1 

Perf. 
lint* 

A. 

Perf 

tins. 

A. 

.Perf 
liv. 

A. 

0 

1 380 

434 

48 

330 

73 

59 

I 

870  1 

»5 

426 

49 

313 

73 

54 

% 

700 

3^ 

418 

50 

304 

74 

49 

3 

^35 

«7 

410 

51 

196 

75 

45 

4 

600 

38 

403 

5» 

188 

76 

41 

5 

f8o 

39 

394 

53 

180 

77 

38 

6 

564 

30 

385 

54 

173 

78 

35 

7 

55^ 

3X 

376 

55 

165 

79 

3* 

8 

541 

3» 

367  5  56 

5^3      57 

'58 

80 

39 

9 

53» 

33 

151 

81 

36 

10 

5*4  t 

34 

493 

58 

144 

83 

»3 

11 

517  ' 

35 

340 

59 

'37 

83 

30 

IS 

510  ;  36 

331 

60 

«30 

84 

»7 

»3 

504^ 

»  37 

3*3 

61 

1*3 

?S 

14 

1  «4 

498 

38 

3»3 

63 

U7 

86 

13 

;  'f 

49* 

39 

304 

63 

III 

87 

^0 

s6 

486 

40 

397 

64 

105 

88 

8 

17 

480  1  41 

384 

65 

99 

89 

6 

18 

474  1  43 

374 

66 

93 

90 

5 

19 

468  1  43 

364  1  67 

87 

91 

4 

so 

463  i  44 

^55  \   68 

81 

9* 

3 

SI 

455  \   45 

346  1 

69 

75 

93 

3 

s»  ;  441  «  46 

*3  1  441  »|  47 

237 

70 

69 

94 

I 

318  !  71  1 

64 

9?    0  1 

I    T    I    E    S.  189 

From  the  preceding  tables  the  probability  of  the 
continuance  or  extindion  of  human  life  is  eflima- 
mated  as  follows. 

I.  The  probability  that  a  perfon  of  a  gircn  age 
fhall  live  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  meafured 
by  the  proportion,  which  the  number  of  perfons 
living  at  the  propofed  age  has  to  the  difference 
between  the  faid  number,  and  the  number  of  per- 
fons  living  at  the  given  age. 

Thus,  if  it  be  demanded,  what  chance  a  per- 
fon of  40  years  has  to  live  feven  years  longer? 
From  445,  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  40  years 
of  age  in  Dr  Halley's  table,  fubtrad  377,  the 
number  of  perfons  living  at  47  years  of  age#,  and 
the  remainder,  68,  is  the  number  of  perfons  that 
died  during  thefe  7  years;  and  the  probability,  or 
chance  tH^t  the  perfon  in  the  queftion  ijiall  live 
thefe  7  years,  is  as  377  to  68,  or  nearly  as  5^  to  1. 
By  Mr  Simpfon's  tablej  the  chance  is  fomething 
kfs  than  that  of  4  to  i. 

JI.  If  the  year,  to  which  a  perfon  of  a  given  age 
has  an  equal  chance  of  arriving  before  he  dies,  be 
required,  it  may  be  found  thus :  Find  half  the 
number  of  perfons  living  at  the  given  age  in  the 
tables,  and  in  the  column  of  age  you  have  the 
year  required. 

Thus,  if  the  queftion  be  put  with  refped  to  a 
perfon  of  30  years  of  age,  the  number  of  that  age 
in  Dr  Halley's  table  is  531,  the  half  whereof  is 
865,  which  is  found  in  the  table  between  57  and 
58  years;  fo  that  a  perfon  of  30  years  has  an  e- 
qual  chance  of  living  between  37  and  38  years 
longer. 

III.  By  the  tables,  the  premium  of  infurance 
upon  lives  may  in  fome  meafure  be  regulated. 

Thus,  the  chance  that  a  perfon  of  35  years  has 
to  live  another  year>  is,  by  Dr  Halley's  table,  as 
So  to  I ;  but  the  chance  that  a  peifon  of  50  years 
has  to  live  a  year  longer  is  only  30  to  i.  And, 
confequently,  the  premium  for  infuring  the  for^ 
mer  ought  to  be  to  the  premium /or  infuring  the 
latter  for  one  year,  as  30  to  80,  pr  as  3  ta  8. 

In  order  to  facilitate  computations  of  anmikies 
on  lives,  Monf.  de  Moivre  aflitmed  the  age  of  86 
as  the  utmoft  probable  extent  0f  life,  and  fupp6. 
fed  that  equal  numbers  died  at  all  ages,  fo  that  of 
86  perfons  bom  at  the  fame  time,  it  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected one  would  die  each  year  till  the  whole 
be  extindl.  The  difference  between  any  propofed 
age  aad  86  is  called  the  complement  of  life. 

Prob.  I.  To  determine  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  1 1.  to  continue  during  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  a 
given  age,  allowing  compound  intereft  at  a  given 
rate. 

It  has  been  (hown,  concerning  annuities  cer- 
tain, that  if  r  be  put  for  the  amount  of  1 1.  and 
its  intereft  for  a  year,  the  prefent  value  of  i  I. 
payable  at  the  etid  of  i,  a,  or  more,  years  is  cx- 

preffed  by  it,  -L  &c.  But  as  the  right  to  each  an- 

nual  payment  depends  on  the  continuance  of  life, 
we  muft  mtiUiply  each  of  thefe  terms,  by  the 
number  exprtrffing  the  probability,  that  the  annul* 
tant  Ihall  live  to  the  end  of  i,  a,'  or  more  years, 
Now,  if  n  reprefenfs  the  number  of  perfons  alive 
at  any  age,  and  a  the  ninnber  of  perfons  that  die 
in  the  firft  year  thereafter,  then  ^e  number  of 
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peribns  that  liTe  tm  the  end  of  that  year,  is  m — a.  the  annuity  received.      Heie  /  is  the  pirieot 

But  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  any  event  value  of  1 1,  due  at  the    end   of  the  compks 

irmeafured  by  a  fradion,  wbofe  numerator  is  the  ment  of  the  life  ra  queftion,  which  nuy  be  rt. 

number  of  chances  it  has  to  happen,  and  wbofe  ther  computed  arithmetically,   or  taken  froiD  a 

denominator  is  the  number  of  chances  it  has  both  table  of  the  prefeiit  value  of  1 1.    But  the  above 

ff^^  theorem  may  be  alio    accommodated    tj   our 

to  hsppen  and  fsiU  therefore will  rrprefent  II.  table,  for  putting  the  prefent  value  of  i  L  20- 

the  chance  a  perfon  of  that  age  fiaa  to  live  another  nuity  for  the  complement  of  life,  or  ^^ = A«  we 

year.     In  like  manner  putting  6  for  the  number  ''    * 

of  perfons  that  die  in  the  courfe  of  the  iircond  get  the  prcfent  value  of  the  life  annuity  of  1 1.  e- 
year,  thf  probability  that  the  annuitant  fliali  live 


If— ^ 
to  the  end  of  1  years  is and  fo  on«    There- 


fore the  value  of  the  amittity  is  —  4-  2 — . 

n  r  u  r 

continued  to  the  extremity  of  life. 


&c. 


qual  to  I A.    This  theorem  may  bceaprei^ 

r— 1 
fed  ia  words  at  length,  as  follows : 

Rt7L£.    Find  the  complement  of  life ;  and,  hj 

Table  II.  find  the  value  of   1 1.  annuity  for  the 

If  we  affume  M.  de  Moivre's  hypothefis,  n  is    years  denoted  by  the  faid  complement ;  multiply 

equal  to  the  complement  of  life,  and  tf ,  h,  Sec,    this  vahie  by  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  a  year,  and  df- 

each  equal  to  i,  and  the  preceding  feries  becomes    vide  the  produd  by  the  complement  of  lift; ;  tbra 

fubtrad  the  qout.  from  i ;   divide  the  remaindcT 

-)- {•  &c.  which  feries  is  the  difference    by  the  interelt  of  il.  for  a  year;  and  this  bftquot 

"  ''  will  be  the  value  of  the  annuity  fougbt ;  or  in 

J       J  I        /  r        «      other  words,  the  number  of  years  purchale  the 

between  —  +  — ;  +-r  *c.  and  —  +  I  —  +  — 5    annuity  is  woitlu 
try  n    *   \r    *    r 

£xAMP.    What  is  the  value  of  an  anoukyof 
5tc.)     The  former  of  tbcfe  being  a  geome*    1 1,  for  an  age  of  50  years,  intereft  ^t  $  per  aat.  * 

86 
50  are  given. 


fi — I 

n  r 


.1 


trical  feries  is  equal  to 


I 


=  (if 


36  complement  of  life, 
y    \   j__^  'By  the  tables,  the, value  is,  16.5468 

we  pot  p  =:  —J-  )  -^j-t  *nd  ^  latter  is  equal  to    Amount  of  i  L  for  a  year,     i  .05 


n        \  y ,         r"        r— I       r"       r^^  / 


5cc.  to  li  terms  is  equal  t* 

_  (h  — T  +  p).  r^n 


I 

n 


X 


8a.7i40 
1654-68 

Complement  of  life,  36)i7.374i4o(.58i6s5 
From  unity,  via.  1.000000 
Subtrad  .481615 

Intereft  of  1 1.  .05)517385(103477  "^^ ^**S*^ 


;y)= 


n*  r —  t 


By  the  'preceding  proiWem  is  conftrufi^  ttc 

*-  the  value  of    following  tabfe. 


♦  • 


TABLE    V. 

The  VALUE  of  ll  ANNUITY  for  a  SINGLE  LlFEi 


t  4?^' 


9=10 

7  =  ia 

6=14 
•5 


16 

4=20 


iB.27 
18:16 
18.05 


19.87 

«9-74 
19US0 

»9-47 

»93S 
19.19 


4  per  f .  ,4!^ per  f  j^^"^^  ^'l*^-^^  *"' 


19.05 
18.90 
18.76 
18.61 


16.88 
16.79 
16.70 
17.94      16.60 


17.»2 

17.71 


»7-59 
*747 


16.51 


15.67!  14.61 

«5  >9     M54 
155a     14.48 

15.441  1 4^41 
'5-3^1   •4-34 


1 6^1^  15-^71   '4;^7|jA5f 


16.31 
16.21 


17. 54)  ;i6.io 


17.22 


18.45)  17  09    15.89 


16.00 


15.19 

15.10 
15.01 

1492 


la.84 

1279 

12.74. 
12.69 

11.63 


14.20 
14.12 

14.05 

«3-97 


4.83 1  13.89 
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Jge. 


21 
22 

»3 
=22 

£5 
26 

»7 
28 

29 

30 


3pert\xkftr^Aptrt 


1=31 

3« 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
»=39 
40 


41 
4» 
43 
44 
45 


46 

47 
48 
49, 
50. 


5> 
5» 
53 

54 
^ 

56' 

57 
58 
59 

is 

62 

63 

«4 

i; 

66 

67 
68 

69 

_7o 

7»' 

7» 

73 


8.30 
8.15 

7-99. 

7-83 
7.66 


7-50; 


7-33' 

7-15 
6.98 

680 


6.63 


6.35 
6.06, 
5.86 


5-671 
5.46 

5.a6 

5-oS 

4-63, 

44* 
4-»9 
3-9^, 
3-73 


3-49 

3-^5 
3.01 

2.76 


3.26 
1.99 

>-73 
1.46 

i.i8 

0.90 
0.62 
0.32 
0.03 

9-73 
942 
9.11 

8.79 
8.46 

8.13 

7-791 

7-45 
7.10 

6.74 

^638 

doi 

563 

4.85 
4-45 


696! 
6.83! 
6.70I 
6.s6 
6.42 


6.28 

6.13 

5.98 

5.83' 
5,68 


5.2G 

5.07 

4-95 
4.82 

14.68 


5-53 

5'37» 

5.2 1| 

5.04 
4.87 


4.70 

45*: 


4-34; 

4.10 

398! 


3-79, 
3.60; 

3-40, 
3.20 
2.99  _ 


2.78 

*-35i 
2.13' 

1.90! 


I  671 

'•44 
I  •20 

095 

0.44 
0.18 
9.91 
964 

9-36 
908 
8.79 
8.49 
8.19 
7.88 

7-5<" 

7-H 
690 

6.22 

T87" 
5.50 
5'4 
4.76 
4-37 


5.78 
5.67 

555 

5-44 
5-32 


jiggr  f .  y  ^  ^ 


4-55 
4^1 

4^27 

4-«3 
398 

3-83" 
3.68 

3-5^ 
3-3<5 
3.20 


3-03 
2.86 

2.68 

2.50 

»-3» 


2.13 
1.94 

'•75 
>-34 


'•'3 
0-92' 

0-70! 
0.48 

o  25 
0.01 

9-77 

9-53 
927 

9.02 

T^" 
8.48 
8.20 
7.92 

763 

7-33 
703 

6.71 

639 
6.06 


4-74 
4.64 

4-54 
4-44 
4-34 


423 

4131 
4.02 

3  90 
3-791 


3.67 

3-55 
3-43 
330 


3-«7 


3.04I 
2.91 

2.77 
2.63 

2.48 


234 
2.18 

2.03' 

1.87* 

1.71 


'•37; 
1. 19 

0.83' 


i 


5-3 

5.03 

4.67 
4.29 


0.64; 
0.44I 
0.24 

0.04' 

983 
9.61 

9-39 
9.17 

8.93 
8.69 

8.45" 
8.20 

7-94 
7.67 

7-4Q 
7.12 
6.83 
6.54 
6.23 

5.601 
5.26 

4-93 
4.58 
4.22 


3.8i 

3«73 
3-64 
3-55 
3-47 


6  per  t 


3-37 
3.28 

3-'9 

3-09 
2.99 


3.88 

3;78 
2.67 
2.56 
2.45 


»-33 
2.21 

2.09 

'•97 
1.84 


1.70 

'•57 

1-43 
t.29 

'-»3 


0.99 

0.84 
0.68 
0.51 

0-35 


0.18 
0.00 
9.82 

9-^3 
9-44 
9.24 
9.04 
8.83 
8.61 

il39 
8.16" 

7-93 
7.68 

7-43 
7.18 

6.91 
6.64 
6.36 
6.07 

5-77 
5-47 

4-83 
4-49 


2.24 
2.18 
2.1 1 

2.X}4 

1.98 


1. 91 

1.84 
1.76 
1.69 
I.6I 


'•53 

«-45 
1.36 

1.2S 

1. 19 


1. 10 
1. 00 

0.97 
0.81 
0.70 


0.60 
0.49 
0.38 
0.26 
0.14 


0.02 
9.89 
9.76I 
9.63 

9-49 


4- '4 


9-35 
9.20 

9.05 

8.89 

8»73 
8.56 
8.39 
8.21 
8.02 

7-83 

7-63 

7-43 
7.22 

6.99 

6^ 

6.53 
6.29 

6.04 

^78 

±1L 

5-*3 

4-941 
4.64^ 

4-3  « 
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Sec?,  it. 


.vi-^rf^4  per  tUiperc. 


398, 

3-57, 
3»6 


3.92 
3-5* 

2.71 
2  28 


3-85 
3-47 
5.08 

2  67 
4.26 


5  ^er  c,',6  per  c. 


3.78 

34» 

2.64 
2.23 


3.66I 

3-3  J 
2.95 

2.y8 

2.20 


l*hc  above  table  fliows  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  one  pound  for  a  fingle  life,  at  all  the  current 
rates  of  intereft ;  and  is  efteemed  the  beft  table  of 
this  kind  extant,  and  preferable  to  any  other  of  a 
different  conftnidtion.  But  yet  thofe  who  fetl  an- 
nuities have  generally  one  and  a  half  or  two  years 
more  value,  than  fpecified  in  the  table,  from  pui^ 
chafers  whofe  age  is  10  years  or  upwardsl  An- 
nuities of  this  fort  are  commonly  bought  or  fold 
at  fo  many  years  purchafe ;  and  the  value  affign- 
ed  in  the  table  may  be  fo  reckoned.  Thus  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  one  pound  for  an  age  of  50 
years,  at  3  per  cent,  intereft  is  14.51  ;  that  is  12L 
los.  or  twelve  and  a  half  years  purchafe.  The 
marginal  figures  on  the  left  of  the  column  of  age 
ferve  to  fhorten  the  tabic,  and  fignify,  that  the 
value  of  an  annuity,  for  the  age  denoted  by  them, 
is  the  (ame  with  the  value  of  ao  annuity  for  the  age 
denoted  by  the  numbers  before  which  they  ftaiid* 
Thus  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  of  9  and 
10  years  is  the  (ame ;  and  the  value  of  an  annuity 
for  the  age  of  6  and  14,  for  the  age  of  3  and  24, 
^c.  is  the  fame.    The  further  ufe  of  the  table 

^  will  appear  in  the  queftions  and  problem»  follow* 

'ing. 

Quest,  i.  A  perfon  of  jo  years  would  pur- 
chafe an  annuity  for  life  of  200I. :  What  ready 
money  ought  he  to  pay,  reckoning  intereft  it  4^ 

/f  r  cent  / 

L. 
By  the  table  the  value  of  il.  is  10.8 

Multiply  by        200 

Ans.  Value  to  be  paid  in  ready  monev  2164*00. 
Quest.  1,  A  young  merchant  nnLarnes  a  widow 
lady  of  40  years  of  age,  with  a  jointure  of  300I.  a 
year,  and  wants  to  difpofe  of  the  jointure  for  rea- 
dy money :  What  fum  ought  he  to  receive,  reck- 
oning iutj»reft  at  3i  per  cent.  ? 

L. 
By  the  table  the  value  of  il.  is  13.98 

300 

Answer.  Value  to  be  received  in 
ready  money 4i94.oo. 

By  afl'uming  ftill  as  a  hypothefis,  that  the  de^ 
crements  of  life  are  nearly  equal,  we  might  now 
give  the  mathematical  inveftigations  of  other  pro- 
blems relative  to  this  fubje^.  But  as  in  many  cafes 
they  become  intricate,  it  may  be  fufiicient,  under 
this  article,  to  give  rules  in  words  at  length  for 
performing  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  them. 

Prob.  2.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  for 
f  he  joint  continuance  of  two  lives,  one  life  failing, 
the  annuity  to  ceafe. 

Here  there  are  two  cafes,  according  as  the  ages 
of  the  two  perfons  are  eq\ial  or  unequal. 


1 .  \i  the  two  perfons  are  of  die  &me  age,  work 
by  the  following 

RuLF.  Take  tlie  value  of  any  obe  of  the  lirt* 
from  the  table ;  mhltiply  this  value  by  the  interdt 
of  1 1.  for  a  year ;  fubtrad  the  produd  from  1; 
divide  the  tbrelaid  value  by  the. remainder;  and 
the  Quot  will  be  the  value  of  il.  annuity,  or  the 
number  of  years  purchafe  fooght. 

Exam  p.  What  is  the  value  of  tool,  annuity  for 

the  joint  lives  of  two  perfons,  of  the  age  of  30 

years  each,  reckoning  intereft  at  4  per  eemt.f 

By  the  table,  one  life  of  30  years  ii    .    .  i^it 

Multiply  by      •    •    •    •    .   uh 

Subtrad  tlie  produ<fl       •      .     5871 

from    « 2.00C0 

Remains     .      •    .     ...    1411! 
And  1.4 1 28 '114.68(10.39  vahie  of  xl.  annuity. 
And  10.39  =:  100  X  1039  the  value  fought. 

2.  If  the  two  pcribns  are  of  diflerent  ages,  weric 
as  direded  in  the  following 

Rule.  Take  the  values  of  the  two  liv««  froni 
the  table;  multiply  them  into  one  another,  cal- 
ling the  refult  the  firft  ptodnA ;  then  muhipY 
the  faid  firft  produft  by  Uie  intereft  of  1 1  for  i 
year,  calling  the  refuft  the  fecond  prod  ad;  «M 
the  values  of  the  two  lives,  and  from  their  fum 
fabtra^  the  fecond  product ;  divide  the  firft  pro- 
dud  by  the  remainder,  and  the  quot  will  be  thf 
value  il.  annuity,  or  the  number  ci  yean  pur- 
chafe fought.- 

Exam  p.  What  is  the  value  of  70I.  annnitjfw 
the  joint  lives  of  two*  perfons,  whereof  one  \&  40 
and  the  Of  her  50  years  of  age,  reckioning  int«^ 
at  s  per  cent/^  f 

By  the  table  the  value  of  40  yeafs  is    .    iiij 

AjkI  the  valuv  of  50  years  is    ....   10.35 


Firft  produd, 
Multiply  by 


ItM4C5 

•C5 


Secend  produd,  6.iticii 


Sum  of  the  two  lives. 
Second  produd  deuud, 


2t.ltoO0O 

6.IS)C}5 


Remainder,        16-05  79T5 
And  16.057975)122.440^(7.62  value  of  il.aiwury. 

70 


533.40  %alue  fought. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annurtyty^ 
the  longeft  of  two  lives ;  that  is,  to  coiitiB»e  » 
long  as  either  of  the  perfons  is  in  life,  ^^ 

Rule.  From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  tbefclF 
lives  fubtrad  the  value  of  the  jomt  lives,  aid  tU 
remainder  will  be  the  value  fought. 


A    N    N    TT 

ttkHf.  What  48  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1 1. 
bpof)  the  longeft  of  a  lives,  the  one  perfon  being 
30,  and  the  other  40  year»  of  age,  intereft  at  4  prr 

By  the  table,  30  years  is 14*68 

40  years  is     .     ....     13.20 

Value  of  their  joint  lives,  by  Prob«  a.  \     a 7. 88 
Oik  a.  is,  )        9  6a 

Value  fought,    .    • «   18  36 

If  the  annuity  be  any  other  than  il.  multiply 
tbf  anfwer  found  as  above  by  the  given  annuity. 

If  the  tveo  perfons  be  of  equal  age,  find  the  va- 
lue of  their  joint  lives  by  Cafe  1.  of  Prob.  a. 

Prob.  4.  To  find  the  value  of  the  next  prefen- 
Ution  to  a  living. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  the  fuccefTor's  life  fub- 
\uA  the  joint  vahie  of  his  and  the  incumbent's  life, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  il.  annuity; 
which  multiplied  by  the  yearly  income,  will  give 
the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  next  prefentation. 

Exam  r.  A  enjoys  a  living  of  looK  per  annum^ 
ind  B  would  purchafe  the  faid  living  for  his  life 
jftcr  A's  death ;  The  cjueftion  is,  What  he  ought 
tn  pay  for  it,  reckoning  intertft  at  s^ per  tent.  A 
being  60,  and  B  a5  years  of  age  ? 

L. 

By  the  table  B's  life  is    .....     13,46 

Juint  Talue  of  both  lives,  by  Prob.  a.  is   6.97 

The  ^alue  of  1 1.  annuity,    •     •     •    .    i.49' 
Multiplied  by    •     •     •     •     100 

Value  of  next  prefentation,    .      .      .     649.C0 

The  value  of  a  dire<5t  prefentation  is  the  fame 
u  that  of  any  other  annuity  for  life,  and  is  found 
tor  il.  by  the  table  I  which  being  multiplied  by 
the  yearly  incomes,  eives  the  value  fought. 

Pkob.  5.  To  find  the  v.iliie  of  a  reverlton  for 
^^ta-,  after  two  fuccelfive  lives ;  or  to  find  the  v a- 
be  of  a  living  after  the  death  of  the  prefent  in- 
cumbent and  his  fucceilbr. 

Rule.  By  Prob.  3,  find  the  value  of  the  longeft 
of  the  two  lives,  and  fubtrad  that  value  from  the 
nlue  of  the  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder  will.be 
the  value  fought. 

FxAMP.  A,  aged  50,  enjoys  an  eftate  or  living 
"f  lool  Vr  annum  ;  B,  aged  30,  is  intitled  to  his 
lie  time  of  the  fame  eftate  afttT  A's  death  ;  and 
r  is  propofed  to  fell  the  eftate  juft  now,  with  the 
b^mlen  of  A  and  B's  lives  on  it :  What  h  the  re- 
ittfion  worth,  reckoning  intereft  at  4  per*  cent.  T 

By  the  table,  A's  life  of  50  is    .    .11.34 
B's  iifc  of  30  is   .    .    14.69 

Sum,    a6.9a 
Value  d(  their  joint  lives,  found  by  )  -  x 
Prob.  a.  Cafe  a.  is  ^  ».6o 

Value  of  the  longeft  life,    .     \     .    i;.4a  fub. 
From  the  value  oif  the  perpetuity,      35.00 

Remains  the  ta!ue  of  il.  reverfion,      ^.58 

Multiplied  by  100 
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Prob.  6.  To  find  the  value  of  the  joint  conti- 
nuance of  three  lives,  one  life  failing,  the  annuity 
to  ccafe. 

Rule.  Find  the  fingle  values  of  the  three  lives 
from  the  table ;  multiply  thefe  fingle  values  conti- 
nually, calling  the  refult  the  producft  of  the  three 
lives  J  multiply  that  product  by  the  intereft  of  il. 
and  that  prciiudt  again  by  a,  calling  the  refult  the 
double  product ;  then,  from  the  fum  of  the  feve- 
ral  produds  of  the  lives,  taken  two  and  two,  fub- 
trad  the  double  produd ;  divide  the  produdt  of 
the  three  lives  by  the  remainder,  and  the  quot  will 
be  the  value  of  the  three  joint  lives. 

£iAMP.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  B  34,  and  C  56 : 
What  is  the  vahie  of  their  joint  lives,  reckoning 
intereft  at  4  per  cent,  ? 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  A's  life  is  16.T,  of 
B's  14.1a,  and  of  C's  10.01. 

.04 


9t.oa4 

% 


j8a.048,  double  produd. 
Produd  of  A  and  B,  16.1  X  14.1a  Xaa7.33 
A  and  C,  16.1   X  io.«a=:^6i.i6 
BandC,  r4*iaXio.oo=:i4i.34 


Sum  of  all,  two  and  two, 
Double  produd  fubtrad. 


5^9-83 
i8a.048 


Remainder,    .      .    347.78a 

And  347.78a)aa75.6oo(6.54  value  fought. 

Prob.  7.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon 
the  longeft  of  three  lives. 

Role.  From  the  fum  oi  the  values  of  the  three 
fingle  lives  taken  from  t  le  table,  fubtrad  the  fum 
of  >all  the  joint  lives,  taken  two  and  two,  as  found 
by  Prob.  1.  and  to  the  remainder  add  the  value  of 
the  three  joint  lives,  as  found  by  Prob,  6.  and  that 
Aim  will  be  the  value  of  the  longeft  life  fought. 

ExAMP.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  B  34,  and  C  56  % 
What  is  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  thefe  three 
lives,  intereft  at  4  per  cent,  ? 

By  the  table,  the  fingle  value  of  A's  life  is  16.1 

fingle  value  oi  B's  life  is  14.11 
fingl  value  of  C's  life  is  lo.ox 


Value  of  the  reverfion. 
Vol.  II«  Part  J. 


•     .    •    758.00 


Sum  of  the  fingle  values,  4o.a3 

By  Prob.  a.  the  joint  value  of  A  and  B  is  10.76 

joint  value  of  A  and  C  "is    8.19 
joint  value  of  B  and  C  is    7.6^ 

Sam  of  the  joint  lives,     a6.6o 

Remainder^    .    ,    .     ,    13.53 
By  Prob.  6.  the  value  of  the  3  joint  lixe*  is  6.54 

Vahie  of  the  longeft  of  the  3  lives  .  .  ao.17 
The  reader  probably  may  wifh  that  the  reafons 
of  the  rules,  which,  it  muft  be  owned,  are  intri- 
cate, had  been  afiigned ;  but  this  could  not  be 
done  without  entering  deeper  into  the  dodrine  of 
chances  than  would  be  proper  in  this  place.  Sec 
Chaxces.     The  preceding  problems  are  fufli- 

B  b  citat 
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cii-nt  for  moft  purpofes,  and  thofr  who  wtdi  to 
lee  more  on  tliiii  lubjcd  may  conriitt  the  writinpa 
t^  Dc  Moivre,  Simpfun,  DodfDii,  l>r  Trier,  Mor- 
gatii  &c.  as  wi'll  UK  fume  papers  in  the  rtiitafophi- 
cal  TranikiTtionii,  Vol.  LXVI.  p.  109. 

SfCT.  III.  LiFi  AKXuiTiEs/dr  Scotland. 

We  wouiJ  net  do  judiec  to  our  own  country 
and  dimatCi  were  wc  to  conclude  thii  fubjt'CI, 
without  taking;  nutici-,  that  Mr  D«vid  Wilkie, 
miniHer  of  Cults,  (ani!  author  of  a  wurk,  "  On 
the  thc^>:)'  of  inttrull,  liinpt'.'  and  compound,  de- 
rived frum  firlt  principU-s.  and  applied  to  annul- 
liM,"  &c.)  has  connrudtrd  a  table,  which  is 
thought  by  m.iny  to  anfwer  better  ftwScori,  .iid 
than  any  yet  puhliihed.  AlthDU);h  only  formed 
for  the  cuunty  of  Fifk.  from  the  bills  of  mortali- 
ty which  have  b-xn  aecurat'.'ly  kept  in  the  parilli 
of  Kettle,  it  has  bo  ri  fo,uiul  to  agree  with  the 
lives  of  the  minifters  of  b'cotland  at  large,  as  uell 
ai  of  their  widows. 

Suppoling  their  mean  ape  of  ordination  and  of 
widowhood,  to  be  n:l'pi'Ctively,  30  and  *8  yi-.irs. 
At  ,10  years  of  age,  11  17  years  =  a  minifiei^s  ex- 
peftation  of  lilf.  At  4S  yeara.«f  age,  19.44  years 
^widow's  expe>!l.ilion  01  Wfc;  which  lalt,  multi- 
plied '^y  19.})  the  nuinhrr  of  widow*  left  yearly, 
produi-'s  37j.i  =  iiiaxitnuni  of  annuitant  J  upon 
the  n-idowk  f^Unie.  It  has  alfo  been  fan  ml  to 
apn-t;  almolt  exaiftly  with  tbf  proportion  of  births 
snd  de.'lhs  in  .16  p^rillies  at  ScotLind,  taken  at 
random,  »t  reconled  in  the  ill  voL  of  Sir  John 
Siiielai.'  s  Statinieal  Account,  although  fitualed 
in  Jiflerent  counties,  widely  remote  from  each 
other. 

From  thefe  parilh  ncur^ti,  it  appears,  there  are 
46,615  fouls  in  thi-lV  paiiihcK ;  the  mean  number 
of  births  and  deaths  is  iij6.  Hence  Vi',V  = 
40  3,  the  cxpeflation  (rf  an  infant's  life  in  thefe  jft 
parilhei  *,  which  airrees  almolt  exai^ly  with  the 
fame  eiii>e<titiun  1.)  Mr  Wilkie'auble.  Many  of 
thefe  pariihea  are  in  ditTerciit  counties,  and  lito- 
ated  widely  remote  from  e;ii:h  other.  That 
aentleman's  t.ible  differs  materially  from  all  the 
£nglil}i  tables  pubtillied  oil  thU  fubjed.     For  in- 

Bj  Mr  Wilxir's  Tab.  |  Bj-  Dt  HiLttv's  Tah. 
-,',  of  infants  die  the  tftf  of  inl^nts  die  the  ift 


By  this  table,  the  number  of  inhabiting  ii 
that  of  births  or  burialt,  as  14040 — 14c  is  to  i 
that  is,  ai  41).**  is  (o  i.  And  the  expedatioi 
life,  by  the  alKive  table,  is  as  follows: 


^  JS 


i47.9c<o 


i 

^ 

i  all 

37.13 
H-OI 
19.J1 

5< 

I170 

>».^4i:o'  6.j< 

14.98  Kji  4,-J 
11^1:93.   S.64 
9..o^9J    0-SC 

y.j 


y.-jr, 


,',  die  the  id  year.  .  r*  die  the  id  year. 
EKpeilatiunof  aninfant'sExpeflationofaninfent's 

life5=4o.6  years.  I    Ufc=  18  years. 

Createft  value  of  a  life  at  Oreateft  value  of  a  life  at 

4  per  cent.  corrcfpoud-|    4  per  cent,  correfpond- 

mi  to  5  years  of  age;    ing  to  lo  years  of  age 

=  18.1.  I    =.IM. 

The  following  Table  a/ri>r  rtOBaBiLiTtESo/* 
LIFE,  yhich  has  been  drawn  up  finm  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  .he  p.irilli  <jf  TorthorwAl,  in  the 
county  ot"  .'umiries,  ■■•v  17  years,  from  1764  to 
ij^oifcv.tis  all'ir  to  metii  the  Jttentkmof  tbepnb- 
lie,  in  ''''»  couLiUy  at  leift. 


The  moft  valuable  .ige  by  this  table,  is  that  f 
a  ye^rs  old,  whin  a  child's  eipeCtatioo  of  !"t  ■' 
J 5  years  and  one  4th,  which  is  exceedingly  bi^!'. 
and  can  only  be  applied  to  a  country  dillnct  i'' 
Scoll.ind. 

The  above  table  of  the  probabilities  of  I'K 
however,  afibrds  a  (Iriking  cviiltnce,  that  En|;;l.'i 
or  Ibreigh  tables  of  ofcfervation  do  not  eomfp"i~ 
with  Scullilh  liies;— feeing  by  thefe,  the  eipiiU- 
tion  of  infancy  does  not  excml  s^or  at  nwll  ;i 
years,  whereas  here  it  wants  but  a  trille  ol  f-' 
And  If  the  value  of  life  w^re  computed  b>  1-' 
above  table,  at  a  given  rate  of  intcreft,  the  <''''''■ 
rencc  would  alfo  be  confiderablc,  whith  won.J 
Hill  increafe,  iTid  the  praiSice  of  inocuUtioo eiif> 
where  prevail.  Ileiice,  a  table  of  equal  df^T- 
in.-ats,  conflruded  upon  the  fuppoGtion,  that  41 
is  the  uimolt  extent  of  human  life,  wouU  be  ^' 
ter  adapted  to  Scottish  lives,  than  M.drW"- 
*re's  hypothecs,  wherein  that  extent  it  fix™  * 
U  years. 

(i.^AsuciTi. . 
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'f.)AN'NniTiES,  GOVFRNMENT.  BoiTowing  ab.vavs  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame;  and  it 
.p-n  annuities  IS  on?  of  the  methods  employed  makcb,  therefore,  a  more  convenient  transferable 
^y^roRnimcnt  for  raillnp:  fupplies.  Of  this  there  ftock  than  the  Utter.  During  the  tviro  laft  men- 
4rt  two  methods ;  that  of  boiTowing  uponannui-  tioned  wars,  annuities,  either  for  terms  of  years 
''rt  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  or  for  lives,  were  feldom  granted  but  as  pre- 
c,%3n  a'-.naities  for  lives.  '  miums  to  the  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and 

,j.l  Annuities,  government,  history  of.    above  the  redeemable  annuity  or  interefb  upon  the 
During  the  reign«  of  king  William  and   queen     credit  of  which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made, 
Vati.s  Urge  funis  were  frequently  bonowed  upon    They  were  granted,  not  as  th»  proper  fiind  upon 
i,  ti.iirjj  for  terms  of  years,  v^hich  wuTe  fomc-     \yhich  the  money  was  borrowed ;  but  as  an  addi- 
tr-^iloHpaT  and  fomctimes  Ihorter.     In  1693,  an     tiona!  encouragement  to  the  lender.    Annuities 
iw  Wis  ptfled  for  borrowing  one  million  upon  an     for  lives  hive  occaiionally  been  granted  in  two  dif- 
Ai&uity  of  14  per  ctrtt.y  or  of  140,000].  a  year  for     fcrent  ways;  either  upon  feparate  lives,  or  upon 
li  Tears,    fn  1691,  an  adt  was  palled  for  borrow-     lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  Tontines^ 
nzi  million  upon  annuities  for  lives,  upon  terms    from  the  name  of  thtir  inventor.    When  annui- 
vxi  in  the  prefent  times  would  appear  very  ad-    ties  are  granted  upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of 
;::iftous.     But  the  fiibfcription  was  not  fdled     every  individual  annuitant  tlifburthens  the  public 
.>.  in  iKr  following  year  the  deficiency  was  made    revcntie  fo  far  as  it  was  affeded  by  his  annuity. 
f  "j»d  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at  14     When  annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the 
y/  c's; ,  or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  pur-    liberation  of  the  public  revenue  does  not  com- 
V  i .'.    In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed    mence  till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitantscompre- 
'.o;.- inruities  were  allowed  to  exchange  thtm    bended  in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes  confift 
t  r«4L'i8  of  96  years,  upon  paying  into  the  exche-    of  twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  of  whom  the  furvi- 
v'j'T  6:j  pounds  in  the  hundred  ;  that  is,  thediire-    vors  fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  v  ho  die 
r.Tc:  between  14  p/rcrnt*  for  life,  and  14  per  cent,    before  rhem  ;  the  laft  furvivor  fucceedinp  to  ♦he 
Sr^i  yt-an*,  was  fold  for  63  pounds,  or  for  four    annuities  of  the  whole  lot.    Upon  the  fain«^  <  n-e- 
.:  1  i  halt  years  purchafc.  Such  was  the  fuppofed    nue  more  money  can  be  raifed  by  tontines    than 
ability  of  government,  that  even  thefe  terms    by  annuities  for  feparate  lives.    An  annuity',  with 
pxurtd  few  purchafeis.     In  the  reign  of  queen    a  right  of  furvivorfhip,  is  really  worth  more  than 
Anof,  money  was  upa>n  different  occafions  bor-    an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate  life,  and  from  the 
T.wed  Itoth  upon  annuities  for  lives  md  upon  an-    confidence  which  every  man  naturally  has  in  his 
cinjet  for  terms  of  32,  of  89,  of  98,  and  of  99     own  good  fortune,  the  principle  upon  which  is 
[ears.    In  1719,  the  proprietors  of  the  annuities    founded  the  fuccefs  of  all  lotteries,  fuchan  annui- 
ty r  32  years  were  induced  to  apcept  in  lieu  of    ty  generally  fells  for  fomething  more  than  it  is 
trt*n  South  Sea  ftock  to  the  amount  of  eleven     worth.    In  countries  where  it  is  ufual  for  govem- 
AaJa  half  years  purchafe  of  the  annuities,  toge-    ment  to  raife  money  by  granting  annuities,  ton- 
t>fr  with  an  additional  quantity  of  ftock  equal  to    tines  are  upon  this  account  rcnerally  preferred  to 
ttr  arrcart  which  happened  then  to  be  due  upon     annuities  for  feparate  lives.    The  exp<^dient  which 
t  em.    Ill  1720,  the  greater  part  of  the  other  an-    will  raife  moft  money,  isalmoft  always  preferred  to 
Mitictfor  terms  of  years  both  long  and  fhort  were    that  which  is  likely  to  bring  about  in  the  fpeL-dieft 
Cibfcribed  into  the  Cinre  fund.     The  long  annui-    manner  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue.    In 
f  ?  at  that  time  amounted  to  666,821 1.  8  s.  jld.    France,  before  the  late  revolution,  a  much  greater 
3  vear.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1 775,  the  remain-     proportion  of  the  public  debts  confifted  in  annui- 
«i^  of  them,  or  what  was  not  fubfcribed  at  that    ties  for  lives  than  in  England.    According  to  a 
'nc,  amounted  only  to  136,453!.  12s.  8d.    Du-    memoir  prefented  by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux 
^^fr  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1739  and  in    to  the  king  in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of 
'T'f,  little  money  was  borrowed  either  upon  an-    France  was  eftimated  at  1400  millions  of  livres ; 
CLi!;*«  for  tLTms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe  for  lives,    of  which  the  capital,  (for  which  annuities  for  lives 
(;.)  Annuities,  government,  value  of.    has  been  granted,)  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  300 
An  annuity  for  98  or  99  years,  however,  is  worth    millions,  the  8th  part  of  the  whole  public  debt, 
'^^j  as  much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  Hiould,    The  annuities  themfelves  were  computed  to  a- 
tocfore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing    mount  to  30  millions  a  year,  the  4th  part  of  120 
^n\f  as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make    millions,  the  fuppofed  intereft  of  that  w*hole  debt. 
^^y  fcttlements,  and  to  provide  for  remote  fu-    It  was  not  the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in  the 
t*^ty,  buy  into  the  public  ftockp,  would  not  care    two  governments  of  France  and  Fngland  for  the 
'0  purchafe  into  one  of  which  the  value  was  con-    liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  occafioncd 
t^noilly  diminifhing ;  and  fuch  people  make  a  very    this  difference  in  their  refpciflive  modes  of  bor- 
Ci>arKJa^le  proportion  bothofthe  proprietors  and    rowing;   it  arofe  altogether  from   the  different 
jwrchai^Ts  of  ftock.    An  annuity  for  a  long  term    views  and  interefts  of  the  lenders.    In  the  former, 
«  years,  thei-efore,  though  its  intrinlic  value  may    the  money  lenders  were,  in  gentral,  elthtT.  court 
be  toy  nearly  the  feme  with  that  of  a  j>erpetual    bankers,  farmers  general,  or  tax  gathers rs,  who, 
^uity,  will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of    from  a  mean  origin,  had  rif'-n  to  great  inches,  and 
pJfchafers.    The  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who    who,  being  too  proud  to  marry  their  eqiials  or 
"*^  generally  to  fell  their  fubfcription  as  foon  as    inferiors,  were  del'pilVd  by  tliofc  haughty  nt^hleffe, 
pwiiwf,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  re-    (who confuU red  themle'vfs  as  their  fuperiors)  and 
*^^niable  by  parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  an-    therefore  refulved  to  live  bachelors.   To  i'nch  ptT- 
nuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  of  only  equal  a-    fons,  who  had  no  profpe<St  of,  or  care  for  pofte- 
«t»uot.  The  y3i» of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed    rity,  nothing  was  more  convenient  than  to  ex, 

B  b  ^*  *         cha«:; 
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change  their  capital  for  a  revenue,  that  would  laft    compaflinp  the  v^rift ;  after  the  manner  of  a  brace^ 
juft  as  long  and  no  longer  than  they  wilhcd.    Biit    let ;  alfo  the  ligament  of  the  tarfus.    The  fphinc- 
in  Britain,   the  feat  of  government  being  in  the    ter  mufcle  of  ihe  anui  is  alfo  called  ammularu^  cr 
greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants    annular  mufcle,  from  its  figure. 
are  generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to       Annular  procfss,  a  proccfs  of  the  Mtdul'.a 
government.     By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean    oblongata ;  fo  called  by  Dr  VViJIis,  becaufe  it  fur- 
to  diminifti,   but,   on  the   contrary,   to   increafe    rounds  the  fame  much  like  a  ring, 
their  mercantile  capitals;  and  unlefs tht'y expe^ed        •  ANNULARY,  cdj,  [from  cnnvluu  I-^t.]     In 
to  fell  with  fome  profit  their  ihare  in  thefubfcrip-    the  form  of  rings. — Becaufe  continual  rxfpiraticn 
ti)ii  for  a  new  loan,  they  never  would  fubfcribe.    is  necefiary,  the  wind-pipe  is  made  with  annnUrw 
B  it  if  by  advancing  their  money  they  were  to  pur-    cartilages,  that  the  fides  of  it  may  not  flag  ac4 
chafe,   inftead   of  perpetual   annuities,   annuities    fall  together.  Raj. 

for  lives  only,  whether  their  own  or  thofe  of  other  ANNUL  ATA,  in  Zoology.  Sec  Cotusr^, 
people,  they  would  not  always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  (1.)  *  ANNULET.  n,f,  [from  annuluft  Lat  ] 
them  with  a  prt^fit.  Annuities  upon  their  own  1.  A  little  ring.  a.  [In  heraldry.]  A  diflerence  rr 
lives  they  would  always  fell  with  lufb;  l>ecaufe  no  mark  of  diftindticn,  which  the  fifth  brother  t^ 
man  will  give  for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  an-  any  family  ought  to  l>ear  in  his  coat  of  arms.  _.. 
other  whofe  age  and  ftate  are  nearly  the  fame  with  minuUts  arc  alfo  a  part  of  the  coat-armour  of  Irv-  - 
his  own,  the  fame  prict-  which  he  would  give  for  ral  fimilies;  they  were  ancirntly  reputed  a  mark  rf 
one  upon  his  own.  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  nobility  and  jin-ifdi^ion,  it  lieing  the  cuftom  *>f 
third  perlbn,  indeed,  i«,  no  doubt,  of  equ^l  value  prelates  to  receive  their  inveP.iture  per  baculunt  U 
to  the  buyer  and  the  feller;  but  its  real  value  be-  anntdum,  4.  [In  arthit.i^ture.]  The  fmall  fqosr- 
gins  to  diminifh  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  members  in  the  Dorick  capital,  und'^r  t*^c  quar- 
and  continues  to  do  fo  more  and  more  as  long  as  ter  round,  are  called  i  twulct:,  5.  Annukt  is  alio 
it  fubfids.  It  can  never,  therefore,  make  fo  con-  ufed  for  a  narrow  (lat  moulding  common  to  other 
venient  a  transfernble  ftock  as  a  perpetual  ai.nuity,  parts  of  the  column  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  tTxrom- 
of  which  the  real  value  may  be  fupjwfed  always  paflTes  the  column  round.  Chambers, 
the  iame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame.  (1.)  Annulft,  in  architecture,  See  J  i.     It  t% 

•ANNUITY.  »./.  [nnnuitey  Fr.]  i.  A  yearly  the  fame  member  which  Yitruvius  cahs  Ajtlt^; 
j^nt  to  be  paid  for  term  cf  life  or  years.  The  dif-  Palladio,  a  lifi'tl  or  cindure ;  Scammoy.i,  and  Mr 
fereocct  between  a  rent  and  an  annuity  are,  that  Brov^ii,  tl  fupercilium^  hji^  tinea ^  eye-hrvwt  Jqmar  , 
«»very  rent  is  going  out  of  land;   but  an  anuui-    and  rpbbit: 

ty  charges  only  the  granter,  or  his  hcin»,  that  have  (3.)  Annvlft,  in  heraldry,  See  J  i.  Among 
aflcts  by  defcent.  The  fecond  difference  is,  that,  the  Romans  it  reprcfented  libtrty  and  nobility.  It 
for  the  recovery  of  an  annuity^  no  adion  lies,  but  alfo  denotes  ftrei^gth  and  eternity,  by  reafon  of  iu 
only  the  writ  of  annuity  again  ft  the  granter,  his    chrculnr  form. 

heirs,  or  fucceflbrs ;  but  of  a  rent,  the  fame  ac-  ANNULLING,  [from  «*/,  to,  and  nullmst  none.] 
tions  lie  as  do  of  lani.    The  third  difference  is.    See  To  Annul. 

that  an  annuity  is  never  taken  for  afTets,  becaufe  ANNULUS,  a  ring,  in  geomctr/,  the  area  pf 
it  is  no  fireehold  in  law ;  nor  (hall  be  put  in  exe-  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  areas  of  t^'• 
cution  upon  a  flatute  merchant,  ftatute  flaple,  or  outer  and  inner  circles :  or  it  may  be  found  br 
elegit,  as  a  rent  may.  Co<wrK  a.  A  yearly  al-  multiplying  the  fum  of  their  diameters  by  the  dL*'- 
lowancc. — He  was  generally  knoi^ii  to  be  the  fon  fcrcnce,  and  the  produ<5t  by  7854. 
of  one  earl,  and  brother  to  another,  who  fupplied  *  To  ANNUMERATE.  v.  a.  [anrttmrret  Lat.} 
his  expence,  beyond  what  his  atmuiry  fix)m  his  fa-  To  add  to  a  former  number:  to  ui»itc  to  fcjnu- 
ther  would  bear,  C/arenJon.  thing  before  mentioned. 

ANNUITY  OF  tiends,  in  Scots  law,  acertain        » ANNUMERATION. » /  [annumerati^^  Lat] 

proportion  of  the  tiends  of  eredcd  beneficesformer-    Addition  to  a  former  number. 

ly  payable  to  the  crown,  but  now  gone  into difufe.       ANNUNCIADA,  or  Ansuntiata,  a  dew' 

•  To  ANNUL.  V.  a.  [fi*om  nullHs.^     i.  To    mination  common  to  feveral  orders,  hc\h  rrii|n- 

make  void;  to  nullify;  to  abrogate;  to  abolifh.—    ous  and  military;  inflituted  with  a  view  to  th* 

That  which  gives  force  to  the  law,  is  the  authority    Amnunciation.    tSee  §  i,  a,  &  3.)     t.  A  rrl»- 

thatenadsit;  and  whoever  deflroys  this  authon-    gious  order,  inftituted  in  1231,  by  7  Florenlffle 

ty,  does,  in  effcd,  <}mj9«/ the  law.  Rogers.    1.  To    merchants,  called  ^^/r//r',  q.  d.  5rrvawrj.    a.  A 

reduce  to  nothing ;  to  obliterate. —  nunnery  at  Bourges,  founded  by  Joan,  quees  » f 

Light,  the  pure  work  of  God,  to  me's  extin^    France,  after  her  divorce  from  Ixwis  XII.    3.  A 

And  all  her  various  obje(5ts  of  delight  mmnery  founded  by  a  Genotfc  lady  in  160c.    4. 

jIunuIi'Jf  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have    A  friar>'i  founded  by  cardinal  Tofrecrrmata,  ?* 

easM.  Mi/ton,    Rome,  in  146c ;  the  managers  of  which  ace  grown 

♦ANNULAR.  aJf.  [trom  annulust  I.atin.]    In    fo  .very  rich,  that  they  give  fortunes  of  fixtyRocun 

the  form  of  a  ring. — That  they  might  not,  in  bend-    crowns  to  above  400  girls,  on  the  annivertny  of 

ing  the  arm  or  leg,  rife  up,  he  has  tied  them  to    the  Annunciation.    5.  The  knights  of  the  asoQD- 

the  hones  by  annular  ligaments.  Cbeyne.  tiada,  was  a  military  order,  inftituled  in  134*1  by 

Annular  cartilage,  the  frcond  cartilage  of   Amadeus  VL  duke  of  Savoy;  iu  memory  of  A- 

the  larynx,  being  round,  and  invcfting  the  whole    nudeus  I.  who  defended  the  ifle  of  Rhodes  a|aiaft 

brynx ;  called  alfo  cricdJes.  the  Turks.    It  was  at  firft  called  the  order  rf  the 

Annular  fingsr,  the  fourth,  or  ring  finger.    True  Ixjvers  Knot^;  in  memory  of  a  bracdrt  of 

•  Ankular  L1GAMS.NT,  a  Oioog  li^aioent|  cd.   hair  prefented  to  the  fuusdcr  by  a  lady;  M>  o^ 
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ca  G»  ckdion  of  Amadeus  VIIL  to  the  pontifi-  ny  fruitlcfs  conjeftures  have  been  made.     The 

cne,  fit  name  was  changed  for  that  of  the  Annun'  word  occurs  only  in  Gaza*6  tranflalion  of  the  ac- 

cuuUt'iA  t4i4.  The  great  collar  of  the  order,  which  count  which  Theophrallus  has  left  us  of  the  Eu* 

the kn^btt  wear  on  public  occafions  weighs  %^o  onymus.    The  author  fays,  that  the  goats,  which 

crowns  of  gold,  and  the  motto  engraved  on  it,  is  eat  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  euonymus,  died 

f .  £.  K*  T  fignifying  Fortitudo  ejus  Rhddum  tenuit,  o(  a  floppage  of  the  bowels,  which  he  has  exprefs- 

•  To  ANNUNCIATE,  v,  a,  [^annuncioy  Lat.]  ed  by  the  word  «(m;^u>,  derived  from  tlie  verb  ««r- 

To  bring  tidings ;   to  relate   fomt^hing  that  has  a:«'»»  which  fignifics  a  retention  of  the  ftools.    But 

hOcn  out:  a  word  not  in  popular  ufe.  the  euonymus  of  the   Greeks  could   not  be  the 

( I.)  ANNUNCIATION.  [adXOt  sind  nuncio^  I  ^me  plant  known  at  this  time  by   that  name, 

dtrbre,!   the  tidings  which   the  asgcl    Gabriel  f>nce    the  cattle  eat  our  euonymos  or  fu/anus 

brought  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of  wherever  they  can  get  it,  without  danger.     The 

cur  Saviour.    The  Greeks  call  it  ttf«y/iA^r^#f,  jjoo</  dcfcriptions  of  Ihefe  plants,  in  the  ancient  and 

A^jf i ;  3Sid  x«u(tTtfftin,  /aiutation.  modem  authors,  fhew  alfo  that  they  were  very 

(i.)*An^«unciatios  day.  n.J.  [from  annunci-  different. 

«ff   The  day  celebrated  by  the  church,  in  memory  ANOCTORON,    in  eccIefiaAical  hiftory,    a 

of  the  angel's  falutation  of  the  blefled  virgin  ;  fo-  name  ufed  by  fome  writers  fori  church.    Anoc- 

Isiurizcd  wHh  us  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March. —  tora  properly  import  Roman  halls,  many  of  which 

Upon  the  day  of  annunciation^  or  I^dy-day,  mc-  were  converted  into  churches, 

ditate  on  the  incarnation  of  our  blefled  Saviour:  ANOCYSTI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  the 

and  fo  upon  the  feftivals  of  the  year.  Tajhr,  cbini  mtfrinaf  which  have  an  aperture  of  the  anus 

(3.)  Annunciation,    history  of  the  fes-  at  the  top  of  the  fliell.    Some  of  thefe  approach  to 

TiTAL  or.  (See  §  1.)  This  feftival  appears  to  be  a  hemifphere  or  fpheroidal  fieurc,  others  flatter 

U  great  antiquity.    Mention  fs  made  of  it  in  a  and  in  (hape  fomcwhat  refemWing  a  fhield. 

firmoa  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Athanafius*  ANODUS,  among  fome  chemical  writers,  a 

Otben  carry  it  up  to  the  time  of  Gre;4ory  Thau-  nutritious  matter  feparated  by  the  kidneys,  difle- 

maturgut,  becaufe  there  ia  a  fermon  likewife  at-  i^nt  from  urine. 

tribotcd  to  him  upon  the  fame  fubjed.    But  the  (1.)  *  ANODYNE,  adj.   [from  «  and  ^vf%.'] 

brft  critics  rejeft  both  thefe  writings  as  fpurious.  That  which  has  the  power  of  mitigating  pain. — 

However,  it  is  certain,  this  feftival  was  obfcrved  Yet  durft  Ihe  not  too  deeply  probe  the  wound 

Irfore  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  in  which  As  hoping  ft  ill  the  nobler  paits  were  found : 

tij'rre  is  a  canon  forbidding  the  celebration  of  all  Put  ftrove  with  anodynes  t  alfuage  the  fmart, 

ffftrrala  in  Lent,  excepting  the  Lord's  day,  and  And  mildly  thus  her  med'cilie  did  impart, 

the  feaft  of  the  annunciation ;  fo  that  we  may  Drydcn, 

<iatc  its  original  from  the  feventh  century.    In  the  — j^nodynest  or  abaters  of  pain  of  the  alimentary 

Kooiiih  church,  on  this  feaft,  the  pope  performs  kind,  are  fuch  things  as  relax  the  tenfion  of  the 

the  ceremony  of  marrying  or  cloyftering  a  certain  affected  nervous  fibres,  as  decoctions  of  emoillent 

n'lmhcr  of  maidens  who  are  prefented  to  him  in  fubftances ;  thofe  things  which  dcftroy  the  parti- 

tke  church,  clothed  in  white  ferge,  and  muffled  cular  acrimony  which  occaftons  the  pain,  or  what 

up  from  head  to  foot :  An  officer  ftands  by,  with  deadens  the  fen(ation  of  the  brain,  by  procurmg 

^purles  containing  notes  of  50  crowns  for  thofe  fleep.  jfrhutlmot, 

who  make  choice  of  marriage,  and  notes  of  100  (s*)  Anodyne,  [from  «  privative,    and  ^iy^^ 

for  thofe  who  cboofe  the  veil !  The  eaftem  church-  pain;  a  tei-m  applied  to  medicines  which  eafe 

ei  celebrate  it  at  a  different  fcafon  from   thofe  pain  and  procure  fleep.    They  are  divided  into 

of  the  Weft. — Tlie  Syrians  call  it  Ba/carahf  q.  d.  3  forts,  viz.  r.  Paregorics,  or  fuch  as  afluagepaiii. 

fforchj  enquiry ;  and  mark  it  in  the  calendar  for  a-  Hypnotics,  or  fuch   as  relieve  by  procuring 

the  firft  of  December.    The  Armenians  hold  it  fleep.  4.  Narcotics,  or  fuch  as  eafe  the  patient  by 

on  the  sXh  of  January :  thus  anticipating  the  time  ftupifying  him.    Opiates  and  narcotics  taken  too 

to  pr,.'\ent  iti  falling  in  I>ent ;  but  the  Greeks  frequently,  diminiili  fenfation :  in  large  dofes  they 

nuke  no  fcruple  of  celebrating  the  feftival  eren  in  deftroy  life.    In  particular  difeafes,  and  in  proper 

Lent  dofes,  they  are  excellent  medicines.    Some  hyp- 

(4OA11MUKCIAT10N  is  alfo  a  title  given  by  the  notics  and  paregorics,  at  nitre,  camphor,  &c. 

Jews  to  part  of  the  ccremonjr  of  their  paflbver ;  procure  eafe  an|^  fleep  by  removing  the  offending 

m.  that,  wherein  they  explain  the  origin  and  oc-  caufe.    Camphor  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  anodyne  in 

cafioq  of  that  folemnity.    This  explanation  they  nervous  cafes  apd  at  the  decline  of  fevers.    But  o- 

caD  rrtjn,  Haggada^  q.  d.  the  Annunciation.  pium  properly  adminiftered  is  the  beft  of  anodynes 

ANNUNCIATOR,  in  the  Greek  Church,  an  excepting  in  cafes  where  coftivenefs,  a  full  habit, 

<ifficer  whofe  buftnefs  is  to  give  notice  of  the  feafts,  or  the  like,  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it.    The  dofet  of 

wd  holy  days  to  be  obferved.  all  thefe  medicines  are  generally  regulated  by  the 

ANNUS  CLIMACTERICUS,  the  climaaeric  pulfe.    Anodynes  ftiould  be  given  with  great  cau- 

Tcv»f.r.  the  63d  or  the  Sift  year  of  a  man's  age,  tion,  and  not  on  a  full  ftomach,  nor  in  dropfies. 

wWch  in  the  days  of  fuperftition  were  reckoned  Hemlock  procures  cafe  and  fleep,  without  cauflng 

critkal,  becaufe  the  one  confifts  of  7  timet,  and  that  hcad-ach  next  morning,  ufually  complained 

tke  ether  of  o  times  9 1  of  after  taking  opium.    Certain  compound  medi- 

4KO<CAPRI>  the  largeft  town  in  Capri,  fi-  cines  in  the  fhops  are  alfo  prepared  with  this  in- 

tittlltf  Ofl  the  W.  fide  of  that  ifland,  belonging  to  tention.    Such  is  the  anodyne  balfam.    See  $  ;. 

^^|J5!l— ^  ready  way  of  preparing  a  ufeful,  (afe,  and  effi.  .. 

"'           a  oiedicine  coocero^  which  ma-  cacious  anodyne,  is  as  follows :  uke  half  an  ounce 
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of  opium,  di.Tolve  it  in  a  gentle  heat  in  3  ounces 
of  w.«tt»r,  ftrain  the  foiution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
a  dry  fubftance.  Grind  this  to  powder  in  a  gl.ifs 
inortaf  with  twice  the  quantity  of  loaf  fugar,  and 
of  this  preparation  3  or  a  grains  may  be  given 
foradofe.  By  difTolvinj:?  tne  opium  thus  in  wa- 
ter, we  get  nd,  not  only  of  its  grofs  parts  but 
alfo  uf  its  refinous,  which  are  found  more  pemi- 
ck>us,  than  the  reft  ;  and  by  dividing  it  afterwards 
and  mixing  it  with  fugar,  the  medicine  is  rendei^ 
ed  more  uniform,  folublcy  and  mifcible  with  ani- 
mal fluids. 

(3.)  Anodyne  balsam  is  made  of  Caftile  foap, 
camphor,  faf&on,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  in 
a  find  heat.  It  is  recommended  not  only  for 
procuring  eafe  in  the  moft  racking  extremities  of 
pxain,  but  alfo  for  affifting  in  difchargin'g  the  pec- 
cant matters  that  occalioned  it.  This  balfam  »« 
much  the  fame  with  the  modern  opodeldoc. 

ANOIE.     SeeA.sEV. 

*  To  ANOINT,  v.  fl.  [oinJre,  cnoindre ;  part. 
chttf  enointt  Fr.]  i.  To  rub  over  with  unduous 
matter,  aa  oil,  or  unguents. — 

Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom.  Shak. 
— ^Thou  fhalt  have  olive  trees  throughout  all  thy 
coafts,  but  thou  fhalt  not  anoint  thyielf  with  the 
oil;  for  thine  olive  flialt  caft  his  fruit,  Deut. 
xxviii.  40.  1,  To  fmear;  to  be  rubbed  upon* — 
Warm  waters  th-n  in  brazen  caldrons,  borne, 

Are  pour*d  to  wafti  his  body,  joint  by  joint, 

And  fragrant  oils  the  ftiffen*d  limbs  anomt, 

Diydertm 

3.  To  confecrate  by  un(5tion. — 

1  would  not  fee  thy  lifter. 

In  this  anointed  f\eih  ftick  boririlh  fengs.      ShaJt* 

(f.>*  ANOINTEK.  n./.  [horn  anoint.]  The 
perfon  that  anoints. 

( I.)  Anointers,  a  religious  fc<5t  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  fo  called  from  the  ceremony 
they  ufed  of  anointing  alh  perfons  before  they  ad- 
mitted them  into  therr  church.  They  founded 
their  opinion  of  anointing  upon  the  fifth  of  James, 
vcrfcs  fn  aiTd  15. 

ANOLE,  in  zoology,  a  fpccies  of  lizard  com- 
mon ID  the  Weft  Indict,  about  houfes  and  planta- 
tions. It  18  of  the  fize  of  a  common  lizard  of 
Europe,  but  its  head  is  longer,  its  Ikin  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  its  back  variegated  with  green, 
blue,  and  grey  Iraes  running  from  the  neck  to  the 
tail.  TTiey  creep  into  holes  at  night,  and  make  a 
continual  and  very  difagreeble  noife :  in  the  day 
they  are  always  in  motion. 

ANOLYMPIADES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
by  the  Elians  to  thofe  Olympic  games  which  had 
been  celebrated  under  the  direftion  of  the  Pifacans 
and  Arcadians.  Thf  Elians  claimed  the  fole  right 
of  managing  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  they 
fometimes  met  with  competitors.  The  civth 
Olympiad  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Arcadi- 
ans, by  whom  the  Elians  were  at  th.'.t  time  re- 
duced very  low:  this,  as  well  thofe  managed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pifa,  they  called  «t»>*'/««'4«1«;, 
that  is,  "  unlawful  Olympiads  ;**  and  left  them 
out  of  their  annals,  wherein  the  names  of  their 
vigors  and  other  occurrence*  were  regiftered. 

•  ANOMALISM.  »./.  (from  anoma/j.]  Ano- 
maly*; irregularity ;  deviation  from  the  common 
rule.  Did* 
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(i.)  •  ANOMALISTICAL.  adj.  [from  amonar- 
/y]  Irregular;  applied  in  aftronomy  to  Ibc  yoir^ 
taken  for  the  time  in  which  the  earth  pa/TilA 
throup^h  its  orbit,  diftindt  from  the  tropical  year. 

(a.)  Anomalistical  year,  in  aftronoiny,  i» 
alfo  called  the  Periodical  Tear.  The  fpace  of  tim«?' 
belonging  to  this  year  is  greater  than  the  tnj}>ic^ 
year,  on  account  of  the  proceflion  of  the  equinox.^ 
es.     See  Astronomy. 

( I.)*  ANOMALOUS. M*.  [«/>riv.and  -j«-x^.l 
Irregular;  out  of  lule;  deviating  from  the  gencraJ| 
method  or  analogy  of  things :  It  is  applied,  in  gram- 
mar, to  words  deviating  from  the  common  rules  rS 
infiedion  ;  and,  in  aftronomy,  to  the  feemingly  ir- 
regular motions  of  the  planets — There  wiU  an*e-j 
anomnious  diAuibances,  not  only  in  civil  and  arti- 
ficial, but  alfo  in  military  officers.  Bro<ufns  I'ulgj^ 
Errours, — He  being  acquainted  with  fome  charic- 
ters  of  every  fpccch,  you  I'.ay  at  picafurc  mikt* 
lilm  underftand  anomahuj  pronunciation.  HrJ  er, 
Metals  are  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead  and  iior. : 
to  which  we  may  join  Xh^X  anomalotu  body,  quick- 
filver,  or  mercury.  Locke. 

(2.)  Anomalous  Nouns.  In  thofe  languaprt, 
wherein  the  nouns  are  d»x*lined  by  genders,  nam- 
btrs,  and  cafes,  fiich  as  the  Greek  and  Latir, 
there  are  a  vaft  number  of  anomalous  no-iBN, 
which  a»^  either  defe<5tive,  redundant  or  variable, 
in  one  or  other  of  thefe  particulars.  Thus  iihcri 
and  arma^  want  the  finpular ;  aer  and  ^^amy  the 
plural ;  chaoi  wants  the  genitive ;  fuppeti^  want* 
four  cafes,  and  dicis^  five:  extern  wants  the 
mafcu^ine,  qtufquij^  ihe  feminine,  and  p/uit  both : 
and  cftlum  plural,  ecli^  and  heujt  ioci  or  /or«,  are 
variable,  and  mattria%  materiesy  dether^  ^tbray  <jfc, 
are  redundant.  But  it  is  not  in  •*  inflexioo,**  or 
declenlion  alone,  that  nouns  are  anomalous.  AJ- 
je«5tives  are  alfo  fircquentlyfo  in  comparifon.  Thus 
tonus f  by  the  regular  rule  of  comparifon,  fliouUI 
have  bonior,  boniJJimtUt  in  the  comparative  ard 
f\iperlalive  dc^Tecs:  inftead  of  which  it  La^  mei^r  I 
and  optimus.  The  fame  adjedive  is  equally  ano- 
malous in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  extremely  redun- 
dant ;  myeJ^y  having  no  fewer  than  levea  conpan- 

tiveS,    umMMt^    c^fMKv,  ^kXrtu*^  »«^««*,    s^urV'f    A****, 

and  ;c*'€f*"-  •*"^'  ^^^^  fuperlatives,  k^^th,  ^^»^y 
K^mnfty  9nd  x«,-af :  all  of  which  are  completely  j- 
nomalous  in  their  formation.  la  the  English  ut?- 
guage,  which  has  neither  genders  nor  cafes,  the 
few  anomalous  ncuns  it  has  arc  only  fo  in  number 
and  comparifon.  Thns  the  fubfVanttve,  r^unals 
wants  the  fingular,  and  Sir  wants  the  plural.  The 
adje^ivesv  j^ood  and  rv//,  inftead  of  forming  their 
comparatives  and  (bperlatives,  according  to  the 
ufual  rule  by  adding  er  and  ejy  (which  would 
make  goodtr*  goodrfiy  fvilery  rviJ'^y)  have  the  very 
irregular' decrees  of  better y  bejfy  and  ^verfiy  ^-cr^' 
The  adit<5tive,  /itt/ey  affords  an  inftaiice  of  a  doi- 
ble  anomaly  in  its  comparifon,  being  both  irrvgir 
lar  in  the  formation  or  its  degrees,  it/t  and  leejy 
and  redundant,  by  having  another  comparati^^i 
/f^r. 

( ;0  Anomalou-s  Verbs,  in  grammar,  fnch  as 
are  not  conjugated  conformably  to  the  pand%^ 
of  their  conjugation.  They  are  found  in  all  li>* 
gjiages.  In  Latin,  the  verb  /ego  is  theparad^^^ 
the  third  conjugation ;  and  runs  thus  Itg9§  f^* 
legit :  By  thoJltae  vx\t/ero  fhould  htferbjiri:: 
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fff^  is  therefore  an  anomalous  verb.     In  Englifh  in  nothing  like,  that  of  the  Father:  wherew  ihit 

the  hrejrularity  rcKites  often  to  the  preterite  tenfe  Semi-Ariai;s  acknowledged  a  likenefs  of  nature  in 

aati  pa/live  participle :  for  example,  ^hey  were  it  the  Son  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  denied,  with 

formed  accordin^j  to  rule,  would  make  giv^d  in  the  pure   Arian8»    the  confubftantiality   of  the 

theprrterite  tenfe  and  paliivc  participle;  whereas,  Word. — The  Semi-Arians  condemned  the  Ano* 

in  the  former,  it  makes  ga've^  and  in  tjie  latter  mceans  in  the  council  of  Seleucia ;  and  the  Ano- 

^tvn.  mceans  in  their  turn  condemned  the  Semi-Arlan* 

•  ANOMALOUSLY.  ffdv.'\itov(\  anomnlout.^  '»n  the  councils  of  Conftantinople  artd  Antioch, 

trtgulariy ;   in  a  manner  contrary  to  rule.— E\e  erafing  the  word  oftoi^,  like^  out  of  the  Formula 

HIS  not  folemnly  begotten,  but  fuddenly  framed^  of  Rimini  and  that  of  Conftantinople. 

^iud  tnomaloujjy  proceeded  from  Adam.   Bro<iOnj  ANOMORRHOMBOIDIA  [from  m^^f^^m^  ir- 

rE.';ar  Errours.    '  regular,  and  ^«^59'^»sf,  a  rhomboidal  figure,]  ih  na*- 

( r.)  •  ANOMALY.  «./.  UnomnFie^  Fr.  anoma-  tural  hiflory,  a  genus  of  fpars.     The  bodies  of  this 

fij,Lat.  «»*i»«>^.]  Irregularity;  deviation  from  genus  are  pellucid  cryftaline  fpirs  of  no  determi- 

thf  common  rule.— If  we  fhould  chance  to  find  a  nation  or  regular  external  form,  but' always  break- 

cuibcr  debauching  her  daughter,  as  fuch  mon-  ing  into  regularly  rhombdidalmaries;  eaiilyfiflile, 

Srrs  have  been  fcen,  we  mufl  charge  this  upon  il  and  compofed  of  plates  runing  both  horizontally 

pcallar  dnomaly  and  bafenefs  of  nature  South* —  and   perpendicularly    through    the    mafles,    but 

fdu  not  ptrrfue  tlie  many  pfeudographics  in  Ufe,  cleaving  more  readily  and  '^enly  in  an  horizontal, 

but  intend  to  <hew  hov^  moft  of  thefe  anoma/itj  than  in  a  perpendicular  dire<S ion  ;  the  plates  being 

b  TTTiting  might  be  avoided,  and  better  fupp!ied.  ever  compokv^  (f  irrej^ular  arrangements  of  rhom- 

HdJ^,                                    ',                 ''  toldal  conctttions.      Of  thi.>  genus  there  are  five 

fi.)  Anomaly,  in  aftrondmy,  the  diflance  of  kiiown  fpecies ;  viz.  i.  Awl.ite,  brig!»t,  and  fhat- 

a  planet  from  the  ^f>i6f//o«  or  apog^t ;  or  aaitre-  tery  one;  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  lead 

Tibnty  in  its  motion,  whereby  it  deviates  from  min«^sof  Derby fhire,  York fhire,  and  Walt  ,.     a,  A 

tV  aphelion  or  apogee*  milk-white  opaque,  aiid  (battery  one^  .t-andiri 

Lj.}  Anomaly,  m  grammar,  denotes  an  frregu-  ibme partes  pf  France,  and  very  plentifully  :u  Ger- 

lanty  in  the  accidents  of  a  word,  in  which  it  devi^  many,  and  fometimes  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  anct 

itfi  from  the  com  mon  rules,  whereby  other  wordd  in  the  hills  of  Yqrklhire.      3,  A  hard,  dull,  and 

tf  the  like  kind  are  governed.  fnow  white  one,  found  in  fome  of  (he  mines  in 

(L)ANOML\,in  zoolog^*,  agcnusof  infe<5lsbe-  Derbyftiirc,  and  in  m  iny  of  our  nqrthem  coun- 

longiog  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.    The  (hell  tries.      4.  A  hard  gray  and  pellucid  one,  found 

t  tMvaKe,  and  the  (hells  are  unequal.    One  valve  in  the  le^d  mines  of  York(hire,  and  very  commen 

1  perforated  near  the  hinge  ;  affixed  by  that  per-  in  Germany.      And,  5.  A  peljucid  and  colourkfs 

(oration  to  fome  other  body.     There  are  45'  fpe-  one ;  this  is  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derby fhire 

niof  the  anomia;  of  ^'hich  only  twa  are  natives  and  York  (hire.     AH  thcfe  in  fome  degree  have 

of  the  Britiih  feas,  viz.  fheir  double  refra<fticn  of  the  Iceland.  CrVstal,. 

I.  Ahomia  Ephippium,  has  the  habit  of  an  which  fee. 

ojrfter;  the  one  fide  convex,  the  other  fiat;  per-  ANOMPHAlLOUS,    ([froni  ♦-»,  privative,  and 

I'oralcd  ;  adherent  to  other  bodies,  often  to  oyf-  «^f«x«f,  the  navel,]]   without  a  navel ;  an  epithet 

ter-fliells,  by  a  ftrOng  tendinous  ligature.      The  given  to  our  fiif^  parents,  who,  it  is  fuppoled, 

colour  of  the  infide  18  perlaceous;  the  fize,  near  were  created  without  the  umbilical  cord,  or  any 

two  inches  diameter.  ,  mark  of  it,  having  had  no  occaiioA  for  nourilh- 

1.  AnoMiA  SQiJAMULA,  with  (hells  refembling  ment  in  that  manner, 

the  fcales  of  fifli ;  very  delicate,  and  filvery ;  much  ♦  ANOMY.  «./.  [«  6r/i;.  and  »#a*'^.]     Breach 

fiilted ;  perforated,  and  very  fmall.      It  adheres  of  law.— If  fin  be  good,  and  juA,  and  lawful,  it;ri8 

tooyfters,  crabs,  lobfters,  and  (hells.     The  fpe-  no  more  evil,  it  is  no*  fin,  no  nnomy,    BramhalL 

»ics  of  this  genus  are  commonly  called  Beakrd  *  ANON.  adv.  \Jumui  imagines  it  to  bean 

cxkles.    No  name  has  been  given  to  the  fi(h  that  elliptical  form  of  fpeakjng  for  in  one^  that  is,  in  one ^ 

nhabit  it ;  for  the  recent  Ihells  of  this  kind  arefo  minute  ;  Skinnfr  from  n  and  nean  or  near;  Min^ 

»ery  rare,  that  there  is  fcarcely  one  to  be  found  /he<iu  from  on  on^l     i.  Quickly  ;l*oon  ;  in  a  ihort 

perfed.    They  are  perhaps,  as  well  as  that  which  time. — 

fci*  given  its  form  to  the  coi^nu  amonijt  inhabitants  However,  witnefs,  Heav'n  ! 

of  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  ocean ;  confequently  it  Heav'n,  witnefs  thou  anon  J  while  we  difchargo 

niaft  be  fome  extraordinary  agitation  of  that  great  Freely  our  part.                                        Milton, 

hcxly  of  water  that  can  bring  them  at  all  to  our  —He  was  not  without  defign  at  that  prefent,  as 

taowledge  in  their  recent  (late.  (hall  be  made  out  anon  ;  meaning  by  that  device 

lIL)  Anomia,  the  fossile.     Thefe  are  un-  to  withdraw  himfelf.  Ciar.— 

nunmonly  numerous  in  this  ifland,  in  our  chalk  Still  as  I  did  the  leaves  infpire, 

pts  and  Kmeftone  quarries;  and,  in  Gloucefter-  With  fuch  a  purple  light  they  Thone> 

(aire,  they  are  as  common  on  the  ploughed  lands  As  if  they  had  been  made  of  fire, 

*!  pebbles  in  other  places.  And  fpreadinj;  fo,  would  flame  anon.  Waller, 

ANOMOEANS,    in  ccclefiafiical  hiftory,  the  a.  Sometimes ;  now  and  th jh ;   at  otlicr  times. 

Time  by  which  the  pure  Arians  were  called  in  In  this  fenle  is  ufed  rver  and  anorj,  for  now  and 

'V4th  century,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  Semi-  then. — 

Ariin*.    The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  Full  forty  diys  he  pafsM,  whether  on  hill 

•^a*^,  dij/imiiar  :  For  the  pure  Arians  aflerted,  Sonetimes,  anvn  in  (li.uly  vale,  each  night, 

^H  the  Son  was  of  a  nature  different  from,  and  Or  liarboui'd  in  one  cave,  is  not  revca/d.  Milt, 

ANONIS 
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ANONIS,  in  botany.    See  Ononis.  fpring  of  which  id  in  a  mountain  called  Matigbagei 

ANONYMAL.    See  Anonymous,  }  i.  and  difcharges  itfelf  ir.to  the  fea  in  Lat.  25. 18.  S. 

ANONYMOS.    See  Chelone.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  often  ftopped,  and  the 

(i.)  *  ANONYMOUS,  adj.  [m  prlv.  and  »»•(««.]  courfe  to  the  fea  interrupted,  unlels  kept  open 

Wanting  a  name.— Thefe  animalcules  ferve  alfo  by  tlie  overflowings  of  great  rains  and  high  tide*. 

for  food  to  another  anonymous  infe<ft  of  the  wa-  The  water  runs  fait  one  league  above  the  mouth, 

ters.  Ray» — They  would  forthwith  publifh  flan-  particularly  in  a  free  communication  with  the  (ea. 

ders  unponiOiea,  the  authors  being  anonymous^  A  lake,  called  Ambou^  is  formed  at  the  mouth, 

the  immediate  publifhers  thereof  fculking.    Notes  half  a  league  wide,  with  depth  fullicient  for  aiif 

on  the  Duneiad.  (hip  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  kept  open. 

(a.)  Anonymous,  in  anatomy,  a  name  fome-  Next  in  bignefs  to  the  Franchere  is  thcManghafia, 

times  given  to  parts  newly  discovered.      The  id  which  fprings  from  a  mountain  called  Silivoi  aoit 

cartilage  of  the  throat,  now  called  cricoidtSf  or  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  where  large  Jhips  may 

anmdiformisf  was  anciently  (tiled  anonymous*  ride  at  anchor*    Crocodiles  breed  in  thcfe  and  all 

(3.)  Anonymous,    in  commerce.     Before  the  the  other  rivers  of  the  ifland.     Between  the  two 

late  revolution,  partnerihips  in  trade  in  France  rivers  above  mentioned  lies  Cape  St  Roroain,  half 

were  ftiled  anonymous,  when  they  were  not  car-  a  nriile  diftant  from  the  month  of  the  Franchere, 

ried  on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein  and  which  runs  from  the  NW.  6  or  7  league* 

each  of  the  partners  traded  vifibly  on  his  own  ac-  into  the  fea.    When  the  Cape  is  pafled,  the  coaft 

count,  and  in  his  own  name ;  after  which  all  the  forms  a  great  bay,  in  the  fliape  of  a  crofs,  which 

partners  gave  one  another  an  account  of  their  extends  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Dian  Pih 

profit  or  lofs.     Thefe  forts  of  partnerihips  were  nougef  or  Pitorah.    In  the  middle  of  ^his  bay  the 

known  only  to  the  parties  themfelves.    There  was  land  runs  out,  and  almoft  forms  a  peninfula,  caU 

alfo  another  fpecies  of  anonymous  partnerihips  in  led  Tbolan^are.     Fort  Dauphin  lies  to  the  N.  of 

France,  wherein  perfons  or  fortune  and  quality  this  penihlula,  and  Port  Dauphin  over  againft  it. 

depofited  fums  of  money,  in  order  to  fhare  the  This  province  has  feveral  other  peninfulas  and 

profit  and  lofs.    Thofe  who  fumifhed  the  capital  finall  iflands  belongine  to  it.     1  he  country  i» 

had  no  trouble  in  carrying  on  the  trade,  nor  did  beautiful ;  abounds  in  fruit  trees ;  is  fertile  in  pai^ 

their  nameA  appear  to  be  any  way  interefted  there-  tures   for  cattle ;    and,    if   carefully  cultivated. 

In.    But  as  it  wks  the  pride  of  the  French  NobUJft  would  produce  all  the  necefiaries  of  life.     It  is 

alone,  which  gave  birth  and  fupportto  thefe  ano«  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  are  cover* 

oymouA  partnerihips^  it  is  doubtful  whether,  un-  ed  with  woods  and  (hrubs ;  but,  about  four  milcr 

der  the  prefent  government,  which  recognizes  diftant  from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  adpcent  hills  aa- 

none  of  the  ancient  nobilityt  any  fuch  trade  is  quite  deftitute  of  verdure.    The  French  often  dug 

carried  on.  in  this  neighbourhood,  ekpeding  to  meet  with 

(4.)  Anonymous,  in  law.    The  fending  ano-  mines  of  gold  and  liiver,  particularly  in  onemoun* 

nymous  letters  demanding  money,  &c.  is  felony  tain  where  feveral  fprings  flow  near  each  other 

by  the  Black  AA,  ^.  d^o.  I.  cap.  ai.  and  empty  themfelves  into  a  neii^hbouring  river. 

(5.)  Anonymous,  in  literature,  is  a  term  ufu-  In  this  river  they  found  feveial  ftones  and  heaps 

^Uy  applied  to  books,  which  do  not  exprefs  the  intermixed  with  yellow  clay,  with  a  great  quan* 

author's  name,  or  to  authors  whofe  real  names  tity  of  black  and  white  fpangles  ihinhtg  like  filvcr, 

are  unknown,  fuch  as  the  celebrated  Letters  of  which  they  carefully  pounded  and  wafhed,  but 

Junius^  &c.  without  etfedt.      About    ^o    yards    above  thcfe 

(6  )  Anonymous  spirit,  in  cbemiftry,  a  fpirit  fprings,  the  grafs,  and  every  fort  of  vegetable, 

extraded  from  tar  and  wood.  appears  half  dried  and  yellow,  ftom  a  metallirw 

•  ANONYMOUSLY,  adv.  [from  anonymous^  fulphur,  which  gives  that  afpeA ;  but  the  top  ot 

Without  a  name— I  would  know,  whether  the  the  nwuntain  is  covered  with  a  frclh  and  beautiful 

edition  is  to  come  out  anonynsoujly^  among  com-  verdure.      It  is  laid  that  the  Portuguefc  found 

plaints  or  fpurious  editions.  Siuift,  gold  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  on   the  N.  fide, 

ANONYMUS.    See  Anonymous,  §  2.  but  that  the  place  they  had  dug  was  filled  up  by 

(i.)  *  ANOREXY.  n.  f,  L«m^i|««.J  Inappetency,  the  chiefs  of  the  coimtry  after  the  Portuguefc  fc-J 

or  loathing  of  food.  Quincy.  been  driven  out. 

(1.)  Anorexy,  Causes  and  cure  of.    ano-       (a.)    Anossi,    inhabitant?!,     RANnst    crs- 

REXi A,  from«neg.  and  ^>^fK,  appetite,  is  either o-  toms,  &C.OF.   Anodi  is  inhabited  by  three  diSi- 

riginal  of  fymptomatic.      When  it  is  original,  its  rgnt  forts  ofwhites,  and  four  forts  of  negroes.    The 

Ciiiifes  are  bad  diet,  too  free  drinking,  voraciouf-  whites  are  diftinguifhed   by  the  names  of   R»>- 

nefs,  8cc, :  In  which  caies,  a  vomit  o(  ipecacuanha  handnans,    Anacandrians,   and  Ondzatfl.     The 

may  betaken  ;  after  which  temperance,  a  light  but  whites  are  diftingniilied  from  the  negroes,  by  the 

cordial  nourifhing  diet,  and  daily  exercife,  perlift-  general  name  of  Zaferamini,  or  Kahimini;   ajtd 

ed  in,  will  generally  ekcGt  a  recovery.    But  it  is  Sie  Rohandrians  are  diHinguiflied  above  the  othtr 

more  frequently  a  lymptom  of  fome  other  difor-  whites.     When  they  proceed  to  an  ele^ion  of  a 

dt  r ;  and  then  the  cure  depends  on  the  removal  fovcreign,  whom  they  call  Ompiandrian,  or  Dian 

of  the  original  one.  Bahouache^.  he  is  choiln  from  the  Rohandrian 

( I.)  ANOSSI,  GEOGRAPHY,   AND  NATURAL  race.     Ncxt  to  him,  the  others  hold  the  rank  o*' 

HISTORY  OF.      A  province  of  the  illand  of  Ma-  princes,  and  are  honoured  as  fuch,  by  all  the  irrt 

d.iscafcar,  lying  between  Lat.  aj.  18.  and  26.  S.  of  the  fubjeds.      The  Anacandnans  an?  defcen- 

It  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  moft  of  which  run  dants  of  the  chiefs,  but  who  have  dtrgentrratcd, 

iatj  the  Franebercf  Ramevatte,  or  Imfnour^  the  and  are  accounted  the  baflards    of    prioctN  ^^ 
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Ihdc  wbo  are  dcfcended  fiom  a  Rohandrian,  and  armed»  and  provided  with  ftore  of  dnimtinilloti 

icy  inicrior  white  or  black  woman.    Thefe  are  and  other  neceflaries  for  building  a  fort,  whid! 

likirwile called  by  tb^  name  of  OntempalTemaca,  they  immediately  ftt  about;  but  no  fooncr  did 

Of  pfople  Crom  the  (andy  parts  of  Mecca,  from  the  natives  obferve  their  intention,  than  they  ufed 

whence,  tliey  (ay,  came  the  Rohandrians.    Both  their  utmoft  art  to  prevent  their  deOgn  from  tay 

the  Rohandrians  and  Anacandrians  wear  long  hair,  king  effed.    This  created  a  war^  in  which  the 

which  hangs  down  in  curls  |  and  enjoy  the  privi-  French  were  vigors ;  and)  the  natives  becoming 

Iq^  of  killing  beads.    The  Ondzatfi,  or  loweft  in  time  much  better  reconciled  to  them,  they  in^ 

cllfj  of  whites,  are  defcended  from  the  baftal^ds  termarried,  and  lived  in  fe>eral  towns  at  fom<j 

d  the  Anacandrians.     Thefe  are  all  nfhermen,  diftance  from  one  another,  not  above  five  or  fix 

M  are  allowed  to  kill  no  land  animal,  except  a  in  a   place.    This  tranquillity  lafted  for  fofre 

ihicken.    The  four  claffes  of  negroes  are  named  ye^rs;  but  at  laft,  the  natives  growing  jealous^ 

Vuadziri,  Lohavohits,   Ontfoa,   and  Ondeves. —  refolved  to  free  themfelvee  from  a  foreign  yoke# 

The  Voadziri,  the  moft  powerful,  and  the  rich-  and  accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy  to  cut  off 

d,  are  maften  of  feveral  villages,  and  defcended  all  the  French  in  one  day ;  which  they  foon  after 

frcoa  the  ori^nal  lords  of  the  country.    They  en-  efTeded,  not  leaving  a  fingle  perfon  alive.     In 

}j)  the  privilege  of  killing  beafts,  when  at  a  dif-  X644,  tie  above  mentioned  Fort  Dauphin  was  qj 

ticce  from  the  whites,  and  no  Rohandrian  or  A*  reded,  in  Lat.  15.  6.  S.    Many  buildmgs  were  e* 

/jcandrian  in  the  village.     The  Lohavohits  are  reded,  behind  the  Fort,  adjoim'ng  to  the  goverw 

d-ibendants  from  the  Voadziri,  and  alfo  lords ;  but  nor*8  houfe,  with  great  inclofures  that  I?roduccijl 

uTtb  this  difference,  that  the  one  commands  a  every  fort  of  fruit  and  kitchen  herb.    In  16$ 6$ 

irhote  dilhid,  and  the  jurifiiidion  of  the  others  this  fort  was  accidentally  deftroyed  by  fire ;  but 

fxtends  only  to  their  own  village  and  family^—  was  foon  after  repaired,  and  flill  continues,  not- 

Tut  are  alio  permitted  to  kill  thofe  beafts  they  withftanding   the  cataftrophe  above  mentioned,- 

rteod  to  eat,  when  at  a  diftance  from  the  whites,  and  its  garrifon  carries  on  frequent  wars  ivith  the 

The  Ontfoa  are  next  to  the  Lohavohits,  and  are  natives. 

lieff  near  relations.    The  Onde\e8  ar  -.  the  loweft  ♦  ANOTHER.  eJj\  [from  ah  and  otben)     st 

d  ill,  being  originally  (laves  by  father  and  mo-  Not  the  fame.— lie  that  will  not  lay  a  foundation 

thtr.     The  Voadziri,    Lohavohits,  and   Ontfoa,  for  pcipttual  difordcr,  miift  of  ntccflity  find  /?««- 

Kjoy  the  prh}iifgf  of  fubmUting  tlicirfelvri,  on  otbtr  rife  of  gmemment  than  that.  Locke,     %4 

the  death  of  their  lord  c>r  king,  to  any  chief  they  One  more ;  a  new  addition  to  th^  formtr  num^ 

p«3(c.    In  return  for  fuch  homage,  the  new  lord  bcr.*— 

nukes  them  a  pref^nt,  in  confequence  of  which,  A  fourth  ?— ^ 

he  becomes  heir  of  ail  their  polfelRons.    Hence  What !  will  the  line  ftretch  out  to  th^  crack  0/ 

tfci'  Iowlt  clalfes,    both  of   whites   and    blacks,  drum  ? 

»ntii  death  approaches,  are  under  the  greateft  Another  I — a  feventh  I  I'll  fee  no  more, 

ar^fli  of  miiA   knowing  that  their  lords  will  Shahfpean* 

D.>:  fJl  to  deprive  their  children' of  every  thing  3.  Any  other  J  any  one  elfeA-If  one  man  fin  a* 

ti^y  pi>fl*ef8.    The  Ondrvcs  have  not  the  fame  li-  gainft  another^  the  judge  Ihall  judge  him.   1  ta^ 

t^rtjr  with  the  others:  but,  in  times  of  faniine,  muely  ii.  aj. —                                        \                 . 

Iv  chiefs  are  obliged  to  fupply  them  with  necefla-  Why  not  of  her  \  preferred  above  the  reft, 

ni5;  which,  if  they  fail  to  do,  they  liave  the  liber-  By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love^ 

ty  oif  fubmitting  themfelves  to  new  mafters.  profefs'd : 

(3.)  Akossi,  surERSTiTioNs,  HISTORY,  &c.  So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  ad^ 

<^F.    The  inhabitants  of  this  province  have  no  drefs'd.                                              Drydm^ 

tcnples,  and  very  little  appearance  of  religion ;  4.  Not  one's  (elf. — A  man  fiiall  not  have  dirfufed 

«>!)  they  keep  up  a  cuftom  of  immoLiting  beafts  his  life,  his  fclf,  and  his  whole  concernments  fo 

JipoD  particular  occafions^  as  in  ficknefs,  planting  far,  that  he  can  weep  his  Ibrrows  with  nnother*$ 

yvh%  or  rice,  on  alfcmblies,  &c.    They  ofitr  the  eyes;  when  he  has  another  heart  befides  his  own^ 

fjt  bom  beafi  to  the  devil,  and  to  God,  naming  both  to  fharc  and  to  fupport  his  grief.  "South, 

tJede\ilfirtl,  in  this  man ni r,  D'uwUUs  Aminban^  5.  Widely  different;  much  altered. — When  the 

f^rty  or  Lord  Devil  ami  God.    There  are  feve-  fowl  is  beaten  from  its  ftation,  and  the  mounds  of 

nJ  towns  on  the  river  Franchere;  and  near  this  ri-  virtue  are  broken  down,  it  becomes  quite  anotb^i' 

^sr  the  Portugucfe  had  a  fort  built  ui>on  a  Itecp  thing  from  what  it  was  before,     ^ouih, 

rocV,  and  rj\'cral  buildings  below,  with  enclofures,  •  ANOTHERGAINES.  aiij.  [Ste  Another- 

'^Sich  fjniilhed  all  forts  of  nccenarics  for  their  CUEss.)     Of  another  kind.     This  word  I  hav«? 

fi*hriftem:c;   but  tbcy  were  all  maflacrcd  by  the  found  only  in  SUnej.-^lf  my  father  had  iwt  plaid 

•^i^cs.    This  pro\ince  feems  originally  to  have  tlie  hafty  fool,    I  might  have  had  anotherxairi^ 

UvB  inhabited  by  negroes.    The  whites  or  Zafc-  bufband  than  Dametas.    Sidney. 

nmini  fettled  in  it  about  100  years  ago,  and  con-  *  ANOTHERGUESSv  adj.  LThis  word,  which^ 

'JOttwl  the  negroes.     But  they  themfelves  were  though  rarely  ufed  in  writing,  is  fcmcvhat  tVc^ 

<-'>nquered  by  the  French,  thou^;ii  under  the  go*-  quent  in  colloc^uial   languaj^e,  I  concrivo  ^o  be 

^OTimert  of  a  king,  whom  they  honoured  as  a  corrupted  from  another  ^vij: ;  that  is,  <>»  1  difie- 

P^i*    In  1641,  Captain  Rivault  obtained  a  per-  rent  gmfe^  or  nuriiitn,  ci  form.l     Ot  a  di«:  Ttnt 

c^fi:a  to  eftaV.iih  ;i  colony  in  this  part  of  the  kind.— Oh  Hocus!  wh'  ••,  art  ihou?  It  ulcJ  to  go 

ilind;  And  accordingly,  he  tock  poflcflion  of  it  in  anofhergtufs  manrer  ::•  thy  t<me.  Arbuthuot. 

*"•  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  in  September,  ANOTTA,  AnnotTo,  or  Arnotta,  in  dye- 

liut  ytrar.     The  French  landed   aco  men,  well  ing,  an  eh  g;irt  red  colour,  formed  from  the  pel- 

V«L.  II.  Part  L  C'  v                                litle* 
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Holes  or  pulp  of  the  feeds  of  the  BiXA,  a  tree  ANOWTIIAM;  a   village  in  the  county  of 

comnun  in  South  America.     It  is  alfo  called  7>r-  Cornwall,  near  St  Ives. 

ra  OrUana^  and  Roucou.  The  manner  of  making  ANPITS,  in  the  military  art,  in  writers  of  the 
anotta  ia  as  follows :  1  he  red  feeds,  cleared  from  middle  nge,  a  brcaft  work,  or  barbacan. 
the  pods,  are  ftcepcd  in  water,  for  7  or  8  days  or  ANSJE,  or  Anses,  in  aftronomy,  iinplirt  the 
long:  r,  till  the  liquor  begins  to  ferment ;  then  parts  of  Saturn's  ring,  proje*fling  beyond  the  did 
llrongly  ftirred,  (lamped  with  wooden  paddles  of  the  planet.  The  wurd  is  Latin,  and  proptriy 
and  beaters,  to  promote  the  fi  par.-.tion  of  the  red  fignifies  bandies  ;  thefe  parts  of*  thtr  ring  appca:- 
fldns :  this  procefs  is  repeated  feveral  times,  till  ing  like  handles  to  the  body  of  the  planet, 
the  feeds  are  left  white.  The  liquor,  pafll-d  (i.)  ANS ARIA NS,  a  people  of  Syria,  fo  call- 
through  clofe  cane  fieves,  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  ed  in  that  country,  but  ftyled  in  Delifle's  nupa, 
deep  red  colour,  and  a  very  ill  fmell ;  in  boiling,  Enfarhnj,  and  in  thofe  of  Danville,  Xt.^tri^ 
it  throws  up  its  colouring  matter  to  the  furface  The  territory  occupied  by  thefe  AnCirians  is 
in  form  of  icum,  which  is  afterwards  boiled  duwn  that  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from  Au- 
by  itfelf,  to  a  due  confidence,  and  made  up  while  takia  to  the  rivulet  called  Nabr^l^Kabii  or  tid 
foft,  into  balls.  The  anotta  ufed  among  us,  is  Great  River.  The  hiftory  of  their  origin  is  litijf 
moderately  hard  and  dry,  of  a  brown  colout  on  known.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  l^c 
the  outfide,  and  a  dull  red  within.  It  is  difficult-  BibUotheque  O'UntrtU  of  Aflbmani,  a  writer  who 
ly  a^ed  upon  by  water,  and  tinges  the  liquor  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the  bcft  authcnJ 
only  of  a  pale  brownifh  yellow  colour.    In  rf<^i-  ties.    See  §  a. 

tied  fpirit  of  wine,  it  very  readily  diflblves,  and  (1.)  Ansakians,  origin  or  the.    **  In  tSc 

communicates  a  high  orange  or  yellowifh  red. —  year  of  the  Greeks  laoa  (A.  D.  891,)  there  li\nl 

Hence  it  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  varnifhes,  for  at  the  village  of  Nafar,  in  the  environs  of  Koufi, 

giving  more  or  lefs  of  an  orange  colour  to  the  an  old  man,  who,  from  his  fadings,  his  conlini,- 

fimple  yellows.    Alkaline  (alts  render  it  perfectly  al  prayers,  and  his  poverty,  paiTed  for  a  faint : 

foluble  in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its  co-  foveral  of  the  common  people  declaring  themfchti 

lour.    Wool  or  (ilk  boiled  in  the  folution  acquire  his  partizans,  he  fele^ted  from  among  them  \i 

a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable,  orange  dye.    Its  difciples  to  propagate  his  doctrine.    But  the  ccm- 

colour  is  not  changed  by  alum  or  by  acids,  any  mandant  of  the  place,  alarmed  at  his  procccdinjr** 

more  than  by  alkalis :  but,  when     imbibed   in  feized  the  old  man,  and  confined  him  in  prifon. 

cloth,  it  is  difcharged  by  foap,  and  deftroyed  by  In  this  fituation,  he  excited  the  pity  of  a  girl  m\.o 

cxpofure  to  the  air.    It  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  was  a  flave  to  the  gaoler,  and  Ihe  determined  \o 

to  the  poifonous  jirice  of  manioc  or  caf'iva.    La-  give  him  his  liberty:  an  opportunity  foon  offavd 

bat  informs  us,  that  the  Indiana  prepare  an  anot-  to  efTed  her  defign.     One  day  when  the  %io\t 

ta,  greatly  fuperior  to  that  which  is  brought  to  was  gone  to  bed  intoxicated,  and  in  a  profocai 

us,  of  a  bright  (hining  red  colour  almoft  equal  fleep,   (he  gently  took  the  keys  from  under  bi» 

to  carmine;  that,  for  this  purpofe,   is.flead   of  pillow,  and  after  opening  the  door  to  the  oil 

deeping  and  fermenting  the  feeds  in  water,  they  man,  returned  them  to  their  place  unpcrcci^nl 

rub  them  with  the  hands,  previoufly  dipt  in  oil,  by  her  mafter :  the  next  day  when  the  gaoler  wtnl 

till  the  pellicles  come  o(F,  and  are  reduced  into  a  to  viltt  his  prifoner,   he  was  extremely  altoniilw 

clear  pa[fte ;  which  is  fcraped  off  from  the  hands  ed  at  finding  he  had  made  his  efcape,  as  he  could 

with  a  knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  (hide  perceive  no  marks  of  violence.     He  therefore 

to  dry.    De  Laet,  in  his  notes  on  Margrave's  na-  concluded  he  had  been  delivered  by  an  angd,  and 

tural  hiftory  of  Brazil,  mentions  alfo  two  kinds  fpread  the  report,  to  avoid  the  reprehenfion  be 

of  anotta ;  one  of  a  permanent  crLxjfon  colour,  merited;  the  old  man,  on  the  other  hand  afTerted 

ufed  as  a  fucus  or  paint  for  the  face ;  and  another  the  fame  thing  to  his  difciples,  and  preached  h:i 

which  gives  a  colour  inclining  mure  to  that  of  dodrines  with  more  eamcftnefs  thai  ever.    He 

faffron.    This  laft,  which  is  our  anotta,  he  fup-  even  wrote  a  book,  in  which,  among  other  thiup, 

]K>fe8  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  firft  fort  wfth  cer-  he  fays,  *  I,  fuch  a  one,  of  the  village  of  Niii% 

tiin  relinous  matters,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  have  feen  Chrift^  who  is  the  word  oif  God,  who 

rvKJt  of  the  tree.    The  wax  or  pulp  m  which  the  is  Ahmad,  fon  of  Mohammed,  fon  of  Hanaia,  ^i 

f'*eds  are  inclofed  is  a  cool,  agreeable,  rich  cor-  the  race  of  Ali ;  who  alfo  is  Gabriel :  and  he  (lii 

dial,  and  has  been  long  in  ufe  among  the  Indians  to  me.  Thou  art  he  who  readeth  (with  uodti- 

and  Spaniards  in  America,  who  ftill  mix  it  with  Handing;)  thou  art  the  roan  who  (peaketh  truti; 

their  chocolate,  both  to  heighten  the  flavour,  and  thou  art  the  camel  which  preferveth  tfic  ftithfU 

raife  the  colour.    It  is  laid  to  be  a  fuccefsful  re-  from  wrath ;  thou  art  the  beaft  which  carrieth 

metly  in  bloody  fluxes.    The  roots  have  the  fame  their  burden ;  thou  art  the  (!Io!y)  Spirit,  and  Joba, 

proptrlies  with  the  wax ;  but  thefe  are  obferved  the  fon  of  Zachary !  Go,  and  preach  to  men  tiat 

to  work  more  powerfully  by  the  urinary  paffages :  they  make  4  genufledtions  in  praying ;  two  beftwf 

t'u'y  are  ufed  by  fome  people  among  their  broths,  the  rifmg  of  the  fun,  and  two  before  bis  fcttin^* 

p-:d  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  pulp,  but  in  a  turning  their  faces  towards  Jerufalem :  and  let  lb«» 

nr>rc  faint  degree.     The  Gloucefler  cheefes  arc  fay,  three  time^  God  Almighty !  GodMoftHif^* 

c coloured  with  this  dye.    See  BiXA.  God  Moft  Great !  Let  them  obferve  only  Ae  id 

ANOUT,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Schagerrack,  or  and  3d  feftival ;  let  them  fafl  but  two  days  alI■n■*^J 

tSat  part  of  the  fea  of  Denmark,  which  has  Nor-  let  them  not  wa(h  the  prepuce :  nor  driok beer,  IM 

v.ayr  0:1  the  N.  Jutland  on  the  W.  and  the  ifle  of  as  much  wine  as  they  think  proper;  andbttfi*? 

Z'aland  on  the  S.    Lon.  13.  0%  E.  LaL  56.  36.  N.  them  abftain  from  the  ftcfh  of  caniiv«o»  «»" 
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null     This  old  man  paflRng  into  S}Tia,  propa-    on  the  clergy  ;  for  which  he  was  banifhed  by  Wil- 
^ited  his  optDioDS  among  the  lower  orders  of  the     Ham,  but  recalled  by  Henry  at  his  coming  to  the 
coontry  people,  numbers  of  whom  believed  in     crown.    He  refiifed  to  confecrate  bilhops  invefted 
him:  And  after  a  few  years  he  went  away,  and     by  the  king,  flatly  denying  it  to  be  the  king's  pre- 
oohody  ever  knew  what  became  of  him."     From    rogative  ;  for  this  he  was  again  baniflied  ;  till,  the 
this  account,  the  founder  of  the  Anfarians  ap-    pope  and  king  agreeing,  he  was  recalled  in  1107. 
pears  to  have  been  either  a  deliberate  impoltor,     In  (hort,  from  the  diy  of  his  confecration  to  his 
nte  Mahomet,  or  more  probably  a  crazy  enthu-    death,  he  was  continually  employed  in  fighting 
Hift  like  Rjchard  Brotbers^  who  took  the  dreams    for  the  prerogative  of  the  church  againfl  that  of 
of  a  warm  imagination,  for  realities.     We  c^Hnot    the  crown  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fpent  much  of 
be  fiirprifed  that  thefe  ignorant  peafants  fhouJd     his  time  in  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
iaiT  beHe\ed  in  this  enthuHafl,  when  we  fo  lately     tween  England  and  Rome,  for  the  advice  and  di- 
fognd,  that  many  people  of  our  own  enlightened     re<5tion  of  the  pope.    At  the  council  of  Ban,  in 
age  and  nation,  gave  credit  to  the  equally  abfurd     Naples,  the  pope  being  puzzled  by  the  arguments 
rcTcrie*  of  Kich^d  !  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft's  procced- 

fj.)  AM5ARIANS,   RELIGIONS,   &c.    OF    THE     lug  from  the  Father,  he  Called  upon  Anfelm,  who 
ToeAnfarians  are  divided  into  feveral  tribes  or    was  prcfent,  and  he  difcu fled  their  objedions  with 
frds;  among  which  are  diftinguifhed  the  Sham-    great  applaufe.    The  pope  afterwards  deferted 
fit,  or  adorers  of  the  fun ;  the  Kelbia,  or  wor-    Anfelm,  who  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  refidcd 
thippcTs  of  the  dog ;  and  the  Kadmoufia,  who    till  the  death  of  William,  when  he  returned  to 
wc  uid  to  pay  a  particular  homage  to  that  part    England,  and  was  received  with  great  refpe<5t ; 
in  women   which    correfponds  to  the  priapus.     but  a  new  rupture  arofe,  by  the  archbiihop  rc- 
Mioy  of  the  Anfarians  belie>e  in  the  mctempfy*    fufing  to  be  reinvefted  by  the  king ;  on  which  a 
chofii;  others  reje^  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;     reference  was  made  to  the  pope,  who  decided  in 
«ul  in  general,  in  that  civil  and  religious  anarchy,     favour  of  Anfelro.    This  induced  the  nobility  to 
that  ignorance  and  rudenefs  which  prevail  among    advife  the  king  to  break  M^folutely  with  the  pope, 
them,  thHe  peaf:iiits  iidopt  what  opinions  they     in  confcquence  of  which  fome  of  them  were  ex- 
thJTjk  proper,  following  the  fe^  they  like  beft,    communicated.   At  length,  the  pope  ma^a  con- 
nd  frequently    attaching    themfelves  to    none,     ceflion,  by  allowing  the  English  biOiops  and  ab- 
TVir  country  is  divided  into  three  principal  dif-     bpts  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  their  tempora- 
trids  £»ined  by  the  chiefs  called  Mokna^amim,    Hties,  which  reftored  Anfelm  to  favour.    The 
Their  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,    priefts  call  him  ajrefolute  faint;  to  other  people 
from  whom  they  annually   receive  their   title,    he  appears  to  have  been  an  obftinate  and  infolenc 
Their  mountains  are  in  general  not  fo  fteep  as    prieft.    He  wrought  many  miracles,  if  we  believe 
thofe  of  Lebanon,  and  confcquently  are  better  a-    the  author  of  his  life,  both  before  and  after  his 
daptcd  to  cultivation  ;  but  they  are  alfo  more  ex-    death,  which  happened  at  Canterbury,  in  the  76th 
^oM  to  the  Turks,  and  hence  doubtlefs,  it  hap-     year  of  his  age,  anno  1109.     He  was  canonifed  in 
peat,  that  with  greater  plenty  of  com,  tobacco,    the  reign  of  Henry  VII.    Anfelm,  though  we  may 
»ines,  and  olives,  they  are  more  thinly  inhabited     disregard  him  as  a  feint,  deferves  to  be  remember- 
tban  thoie  of  their  neighbours  the  Maronites     ed  as  one  of  the  principal  revivers  of  literature, 
and  the  Dru  2 Es;  which  fee.  after  three  centuries  of  profound  ignorance.    His 

ANSARIUM,.  or  Ansuriu*^^  in  civil  law,  a  works  have  been  printed  in  different  years,  and  at 
<Ioty  on  all  pix>vi6ons  carried  in  vefiels  withan/Ir,  different  places;  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of 
or  handles.  father  Gatheron,  printed  at  Paris  1675.    It  is  di- 

•  ANSATED.    adj,  [an/atut^   Lat.]    Having    yided  into  3  parts;  the  iirft  contains  dogmatical 
iandles ;  or  fomething  in  the  form  of  handles.         trads,  and  is  entitled  Monolo/^ia ;  the  2d  practical 
ANS.\TUM  T&LUM,  a  dart  or  javelin,  with     and  devotional  tra^s;  the  3d  coniifts  of  letters, 
an  ammtum  fattened  to  k.    Ansa  of  a  javeliii     in  4  books. 

thofi^  two  eminences  about  the  middle  of  the  cuf"  (a.)  Ansblm  of  Parma,  a  celebrated  magician, 
p^y  or  point,  which  hinders  the  weapon  frona  or  rather  juggling  impoflor,  faid  by  Delrio,  in 
piercing  through  the  whole  body.  his  Difquifitionej  magic^t  to  have  performed  mira- 

ANSCOTE,  in  our  ancient  law  books,  the  fame  culous  ciu^s  by  what  is  called  StAnselm'sart, 
with  AwHuoTE,    SeeScoT,  See  ^  3. 

ANSE,  an  ancient  town  of  France  in  the  de-  (3.)  Anselm's  art,  St,  a  fuperftitious  me- 
partment  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  10  miles  N.  of  thod  of  curing  wounds,  by  merely  touching  the 
Lyons,  15  5.  by  W.  of  Macon,  and  10  W.  of  Hnen  that  covered  them,  reported  by  Delrio,  to 
Trtvoux,    Lon.  4.  50.  E.    Lat.  45.  55.  N.  have  been  adually  performed  by  fome  Italian  fol- 

ANSEDE,  a  diftriA  of  Entre-duero-e-Minho.  diers,  whg  afcribed  miraculous  virtue  to  St  An- 
ANSEL  WEIGHT.  See AuNCFL  weight.  '  8ELM,(f  I.)  and  not  to  the  magician* 
(1.)  ANSELM,  [Hanjzbefm,  Teut.  i.  e,  a  de-  (i)  ANSER  americanus,  the  Toucam. 
■reder  of  his  companions,]  Archbiihop  of  Ciij-  (1.)  Anser,  in  aftronomy,  a  fmall  (lar,  of  the 
tnbury,  in  the  reigns  of  William  I.  and  Henry  I.  fifth  or  fixth  magnitude,  in  the  milky  way,  be- 
wm  m  1033,  at  Aoft,  in  Savoy.  He  became  tween  the  fwan  and  eagle,  firft  brought  ioto  order 
*  mook  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy;  of    by  Hevelius. 

'Jjch  be  was  afterwards  chofen  prior,  and  then        (3.)  Anser,  [Lat.  the  goofe,]  in  ornithology,  a 
JwKJt.    In  109*,  he  was  invited  over  to  England     Ipecies  of  anas.    See  Anas,  N"  4.  §  1  i»nd  2. 
^  Hugh  Earl  of  Chefter ;  and  in  1093,  was  made        (4.)  Anseres,  the  name  which  Linnxus  givts 
^hbiibop  of  Caoterbury.    He  enjoined  celibacy    to  hii  third  order  of  bir^ls.    See  Zoology. 

Cc  »  ANv^ES. 
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ANSES.    See  AnsjC  ranks  go  naked  frcm  the  waift  upwardf  t  nM  to 

ANSIBARII,  or  Ansivarii,  an  ancient  peo-  prefcne  their  health,  anoint  their  bodk-swiiba 

pie  of  Germany,  Gtuated  fomewhere  in  the  neigh*  compofition  of  pounded  white  (andal  wcod  cr-i 

bourhood  of  the  Chauci.    All  we  know  of  their  palm  oil.    Their  arms  are  battle  axts,  ami  fmi'I 

^iftory  il,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  they  were  but  very  ftrong  bows  adorned  with  fcrpeiit  ftir 

driven  from  their  o«m  pofleffions  by  the  Chauci,  Their  firings  are  made  of  fupple  and  tender  fro«- 

They  then  took  pofleflion  of  fome  uninhabited  of  trees,  that  will  not  bre.»k,  and  their  ano-*?u 

lands,  which  had  been  ufed  as  pa.lure  for  the  hard  and  light  wood.    Thefe  people,  who  kul 

borfeft  of  the  Roman  foldicrs     They  were  led  by  birds  flying,  ihoot  with  fuch  furpnhng  fwitnrfs 

one  Boiocalus,  a  man  of  great  valour,  and  of  that  they  can  difcharge  18  arTX>wt  from  l'.»c  buw 

known  fidelity  to  the  Romans.    He  remonftrated  before  the  farft  falls  to  the  ground.    W  iib  et|L:I 

to  the  Romans,  who  obje<fled  to  their  taking  pof-  dexterity  they  manage  their  battle-axes;  one  ciiJ 

fefTion  of  thefe  lands*  That  the  territory  in  dif-  of  which  is  Iharpened  and  cuts  h'kc  a  wedge,  ad 

pute  was  large;  and  requeued,  that  it  might  be  the  other  flattened  like  a  mallet,  with  a  kaodk 

allowed  to  an  unhappy  people,  driven  from  theif  fet  between,  about  half  the  length  of  the  ircn, 

jOwn  habitations:   that,  at  the  fame  time,  wide  rounded  at  the  end  lihe  an  apple,  and  co^m* 

trads  might  be  retained  for  the  horfes  and  cattle  FJth  the  (kin  of  a  !» rpcnt.    The  current  muur 

of  the  foldiers  to  graze  in  :  that  it  was  inconfif-  among  them  is  the  zimbis  or  fhell,  which  is  tr- 

tent  with  humanity  tq  famiih  men  in  order  to  cd  for,  and  pafTes  among  feveral  ^Vfrcan  natiorr. 

feed  beafls,  &c.  and  at  laA  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  1  bey  worihip  the  fun  as  their  chief  deity;  vi;on 

heaven,  he  afked  the  celeltial  luminrries  how  ^hey  reprefertt  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  tic 

they  could  behold  a  defolate  foil,  and  if  they  moon  by  that  of^  a  woman.    They  h^ve  alfo  la 

^ould  not  morejuftlvlet  loofe  the  fea  to  fwaHow  immenfe  number  of  inferior  deities,  each  inUnri- 

hp  ufurpers,  who  had  engroflfed  the  Ivhole  earth  ^  dual  having  a  particuior  idol  whom  be  addicJv^ 

*lo  this'the  Roman  comftiander,  Avit us,  replied,  on  certain  occafions. 

that  the  weakefl  muft  I'ubmit  to  the  lirongelt ;        ANSiKO,  or  Ansico,  a   kingdom  of  Afna, 

4nd  that  lince  the  gods,  to  whom  they  had.ap-  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  liver  Umbre  whici 

tmlcdiJ^d  left  the  fovereign  judgment  to  the  luns  into  the  Zaire,  the  kingdom  of  Waiigit?< 

pmans,  they  were  rcfolved  to  fuffer  no  othtT  and  the  Ambpes  who  border  on  Loango;  on  the 

judges  than  themfelves.    To  Boiocalus  himfelf,  N.  by  fome  defarts  of  Nubia:  and  ontheS.W 

iowever,  he  privately  o/Tered  lands  a$  a  reward  Songo  and  Sonda,   provinces  of  Congo.     Hrnr 

for  his  long  attachment  to  the  Rpni^ns:  but  thia  are  great  numbers  of  vr\\d  beafls,  as  lions,  rhico- 

offer  the  brave  German  rejected,  as  a  price  for  perofes,  &c.  and  men  llill  more  favage.  Anlikota* 

betraying  his  people ;  adding,  **  A  place  to  live  many  copper  mines.  The  king  of  Aiifiko,  orgrtdt 

in  we  may  want,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we  can-  Macco,  commands  13  kingdoms,  and  isefterir>rtl 

not."     The  Anfibarii  now  invited  the  neighbour-  the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  Africa.   The  inh^b^ 

ing  nations  to  join  them  againfl  the  Romans ;  but  bitants  of  Angola  have  a  tradition,  that  this  is  the 

they,  dreading  the  power  of  that  nation,  refufed  proper  country  of  Giagas,  who  came  originaK'T 

t6  give  them  anya(fi(tance:  upon  which  they  »>v-  "^"^  Sierra  Leona,  and  over  ran  like  a  torrtT.t 

{>lied  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  betrging  leave  the  whole  coaft  as  far  as  BengueU;  but  that,  U- 

o  fettle  in   their  terntoaes ;    but  hiring   every  ing  weakened  by  numerous  battles,  and  unable  tft 

where  driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders,  thefe  force  the  defiles  in  order  to  return  to  Sierra  L*- 

uhhappy  people  were  reduced  to  wander  up  and  na»  they  arrived  on  the  borders  cf  Monomot^pi, 

down  till  every  one  of  them  perifhed.  where  being   defeated,  they  were  forced  to  w- 

ANSICANS,  or  )  the    inhabitants    of  Anfiko,  main  in  the  provinces  of  Anfiko.    See  A)iSlCA!l^ 
,  ANSIKANS,     5  are    neat,    well    proportion-        ANSIVARII.  See  An  si  nAa  11. 


tfAU*  d  with  by  the  Europ^ns.  .  They  are  eijual  Abp.  of  Drootheim.    The  fupremc  court  of  jU 

to  the  Gia^as  m  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.    They  tice  is  held  here  for  Norway.     It  is  featedooa 

are  fo  accuflomed  to  the  eating  of  human  ffefh,  bay  of  the  fame  name.    |«on.  jo.  14.  £.  Lat.5c. 

that  it  is  afl'erted  they  liave  markets  where  it  is  24.  N. 

publicly  fold,  and  that  there  are  no  other  grav\.s  ANSON,  George,  tie  (on  of  William  An(ory 

for  the  dead  than  the  bellies  of  the  living.    1  hey  Efq.  was  born  in  1697,  at  his  father's  feat,  in  Stai- 

!ry  the  courage  of  their  prifopers  of  war  by  flioot-  fordlbire.  Showing  an  early  inclination  to  the  it-ii 

ng  at  them  as  at  marks,  directing  their  arrows  he  received  a  fuitable  education.    The  Mi  cotr^ 

Above  or  around  their  heads;  and  whoc\er  dif-  mand  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  the  WcazJc  fioop  iti 

covers  the  leaft  figns  of  fear  is  immediately  dt-  1711 ;  but  the  moft  memorable  a^ton  of  his  Cfr. 

youred  without  mercy.    Thofe  who  appear  in-  and  the  foundation  of  his  future  good  fortune,  to«:k 

trepid  and   refolute,   have  their  nofes  and  ears  pi. ice  on  his  rcceivirj' tlie  command  of  five  fliip^ 

bond,  and  two  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  drawn,  a  floop,  and  two  vtcloallers,  equipped  toanc^JT 

They  arc  (hen  improved  in  barbarity  by  accuflom-  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea8,and  toco-operair 

ing  them  to  the  n  oft  hortid  cruelties.     The  Ian-  with  admiral  Vernon,  acrofs  the  ifthmus of  I^<<^* 

feiiage  of  the  Anfikans  is  barbarous,  and  dif!icult  an  expedition  the  principal  obje<S  of  which  fai^y 

to  be  learned,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  by  the  unaccountable  delay  in  fitting  out  the Ijo*^-* 

Tho   moft   diftinguifhed  among  them   wear  red  ron.     He  failed,  however,  in  Sept.  17405  doybJrd 

^nd  I'ack  caps  ^  Portugucfc  velvet;  the  ioyver  Cape  Horn  in  a  dar.gerou*  feabti|  hat  9^.^ 
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bis  nwfl  by  the  fcurvy ;  and  with  only  one  rernain-  remarkable  cabinet  of  curiofities.    It  is  feated  on 

icg  Ihjp,  (he  Centurion,  cToired  the  great  Pacific  the  Anfpach,  (See  N=*  a.)  25  milee  SW.  ot*  Nurem- 

Ocean.    If  no  confiderable  national  advantage  re-  burg,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg. 

futud  from  this  voyage.  Commodore  Anfon  made  Lon.  10.  31.  E.  Lat.  49.  14*  N. 

hi>  own  fortune,  and  enriched  his  furviving  com-  ANSPESSADES,   or  LanspEssades,  ?«  ^ 

pinions,  by  the  capture  of  a  rich  galleon  on  her  French  army,  before  the  revolution,  a  kind  of 

paflage  from  Acapulca  to  Manilla ;  with  which  inferior  officers  in  the  foot,  below  the  corporals, 

he  returned  home  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  above  the  common  centinels.    The  word  la 

He  was  no  lefs  fortunate  in  efcaping  a  French  lleet  formed  of  the  Italian  hncia  fl>ezzataf  q.  d.  krokm 

tv-n  CTJiling  in  the  channel,  by  failing  through  it  iance  ;  as  they  were  originally  difbanded  XVidar^ 

csring  a  fog.    He  arrived  at  Spithead  in  June  iw/,  who,  for  want  of  other  fubfiaence,  lued  for 

1744.    He  was  foon  after  appointed  rear-admiral  a  place  of  fome  diftindion  in  the  infantry.  Ther^ 

of  the  blue,  and  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.    In  A-  were  ufually  4  or  5  in  each  company. 

pril  1745,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  ANSTEL,  a  fmall  town  of  Coruwall,  between 

jad  the  following  year  vice-sdniiral  of  the  blue ;  Bodwin  and  Grampound. 

wbeo  he  was  alfo  chofLn  M.  P.  for  Heydon.     In  ANSTEY,  the  name  pf  4  villages;  viz.  i.  in 

174;,  being  on  board  the  Prince  George  of  90  Hampihire,  near  Alton;  i.  in  Leicefterftiire,  near 

gona,  in  company  with  admiral  Warren,  and  11  Groby:   3.  in  Suflfox,   near  Lewes:  and,  4-  in 

uLer  lhip«,  he  intercepted,  off  Cape  Finiftenre,  a  Warwickihire,  near  Coventry, 

poxerful  fleet,  bound  from  France  to  the  Eaft  (i.)  ANSTIS,  John,  an  Englifh  antiquary,  was 

xTd  Wcit  Indies;  when,  he  again  enriched  him-  bom  at  St  Neot's  in  Cornwall,  in  1669.     He  wa» 

itif  and  h\^  ofncers,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrength-  educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  tQ 

tJit-dthe  Bntilh  navy,  by  taking  6  men  of  war  the  Inner  Temple.     In  1701,  he  reprcfentcd  the 

wd  4  EaR-lndiamen.    The  French  admiral,  M.  borough  of  St  Germ.iins,  in  parliament.    In  1714 

JorquitTe,  on  prefenting  his  fword  to  the  con-  be  rectived  the  appointment  of  Garter  king  at 

qiKTOT,  laid,   AUnfieur^   votu  avfZ   nnuneu  i*In'  arms,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in   1744-    He 

xmnU'f  ft  la  Gioire  vous  fuit :  "Sir,  you  have  publilhed,  i.  A  letter  on  the  Honour  of  the  Earl 

c  r'iucred  the  Invincible,  and  Glory  follows  you:"  Marihal,  8vo,  1706;  2.  The  Form  of  the  InftaU 

'  -ibting  to  the  fhips,  named  the  Invhcihie  and  lation  of  the  Garter,.  8vo,  1710:  .•?.  The  Regifter 

'  Gh  jf,  he  had  taken.     For  his  fignal  fervices  of  the  molt  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  a  vols  foU 

.  Utc  mai^ftjr  created  him  Baron  Soberton,  ap-  1714:   and,  4.  Oblcrvations  introdudory  to  an 

rxtd  him  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and,  on  the  Hiftorical  EfTay  on  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath, 

ath  of  Sir  John  Norris,  made  him  vice-admiral  4to,  1615. 

>f' England.    In  1748  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  (a.)  Anstis,  John,  fon  of  the  above,  was  edu- 

Slue:  aftLrwards  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  cated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  OxVord,  and  took 

•:  K^ngth  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  his  the  degree  of  LL.D.    He  was  joined  with  his  fa, 

.'ety's  fleet;  in  which  rank  he  continued,  with  ther  in  the  office  of  Garter;  and  in  1715,  he  ob- 

2  v'try  (hort  interval  until  his  death.    The  laft  fer-  tained  the  pod  of  gcnealogift,  and  rtgilter  of  the 

vjtc  h-f  ptTformed  was  to  convoy  queen  Charlotte  Bath.     He  died  in  i7?4- 

:-»  Ei^gUnd.    He  died  in  June  176a.    No  ptr-  (i.)  ANSTRUTHER   Faster,    a    piriib   of 

t'irmai»ce  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  recep-  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  fitnated  between 

Hon,  than  the  account  of  Anfon's  voyage  round  thofe  of  Kiirennie  and  Anltruther  Wel>cr.    Itcon- 

t.-  world.    Though  printed  in  the  name  of  his  tains  above  100  inhabitants.    Though  epifcopacy 

explain,  it  was  compofed  under  his  lordfhip's  in-  has  long  been  abolilhed,  part  of  the  miniiler's  fti- 

i^^dion,  and  from  the  materials  he  himfclf  fur-  pend  arifes  from  the  tvtbes  of  the  filh  ciiight  ou 

ufrtcd,   by  Mr  Benjamin   Robins.    Lord  Anfon  the  coaft.    I'he  climate,  trade,  &c.  are  the  Cui^e 

w^is  a  cool  and  fteady  man,   but  too  fond  of  with  thofe  of  Anstruther  Wester.    See  N* 

pming,  of  which  knowing  little,  he  was  the  con-  3  and  4-                                                        / 

Jtact  dupe  of  (harpers;  this  nude  fome  people  (a.)  Anstruther  Eastfr,  a  royal  burgh  of 

uy  fmartly,   **  though  be  had  been  round  the  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  SE.  coaft  of  Fife,  in 

world,  he  never  was  in  it."  the  parifh  above-mentioned,  (N**  i.)  a6  miles  NE. 

(i.)ANSPACH9  a  marquifate  of  Frlanconia  in  from  Edinburgh.    A  cuftom-houfe  was  eftabliih- 

fJermany ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  bifhoprics  ed  in  it,  in  171c,  and  a  new  key  was  built  iu 

of  Wardburg  and  Baipberg,  which  laft  likewife  1753.    Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  a  confidera- 

litsto  the  W. ;  by  the  earldoms  of  Holach  and  hie  extent  in  it.    The  tonnage,  which  in  1768  was 

Onisg,  with  the  bifhopric  of  Aichftet,  on  the  S.;  only  8c  tons,  is  now  1400.    It  has  alfo  a  threa4 

uul  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  the  territory  of  manufa^ure. 

Nuremberg  on  the  E.    The  country  is  fruitful,  (3.)  Anstruther  Wester,  a  parifti  of  Scot- 

and  interfperfed  with  woods*  which  render  it  a-  land,  on  the  SE.  coaft  of  Fifelhire,  feated  in  a 

jrrecable  for  hunting.    The  chief  towns  are  Anf-  valley,  whence  the  name  of  both  the  parifhcs  and 

P^«  Kreglin,  Swalbach^  liui^ilfheim,   Rot,  and  the  boroughs;  firtubrr^  in  the  Celtic  language, 

Wafler-Truding.  (ignifying  a  valley.    It  contains  about  540  acres 

(1.)  Akspach,  a  rhrer  of  Franconia*  which  runs  of  arable  land,  and  7  or  8  of  common.    A  imaU 

through  the  marquiiate.    See  N°  i.  river  divides  it  firom  Anftnither  Eafter.    Though 

(iOANSPACH,  the  capital  of  the  marquiiate,  the  air  is  rooift,  the  climate  is  healthy;  and,  air 

it  a  (mail  but  pretty  town,  very  well  built,  and  though  the  foil  neither  agrees  with  a  wet  nor  a 

^  (cveial  churches.    It  is  walled  round,  but  hat  dry  feafon,  it  yields  conliderable  crops  in  favour-* 

QQ  oiber  fortifications,    Iti  the  palace  there  is  1  abU  weather ;  fo  thatt  bcfides  maiotiiining  the  in- 
habitants, 
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tuibitatlts,  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  a.  To  fpeak  in  oppolition. — No  man  vras  aWe  to 

are  exported ;  though  they  are  obliged  to  import  anfvaer  him  a  word.  Matt.  xxii.  46^ — If  it  be  did, 

oats,  which  do  not  agree  with  the  foil.    Agricul-  we  may  difcover  the  elementary  principU-i  of 

ture,  and  the  breed  of  cattle,  are  much  impro^  things,  I  anftwerf  that  it  is  not  neceflary  that  fuch 

ved.    The  number  of  inhabitants,   according  to  a  dilcovery  ihould  be  practicable.  Beyle.    3.  To 

Mr  Forrefter's  Statifticnl  i-eport  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  be  accountable  for:  withyor.— 
*  in  1791,  was  370 ;  and,  what  is  fmgular,  there  Thefe  many  had  not  darfd  to  do  eWl 

Were  %o  males  more  than  females !     See  i  4.  If  the  firft  man  that  did  th*  eJid  infringe 

(4.)  Anstruther  Wester,  a  royal  borough  Had  anfuftrtd for  his  deed.  Sbakefpeerr. 
of  Scotland,  lituated  in  the  above  parifh,  (J  3.)  4.  To  vindicate;  to  give  a  juftificatory  account 
on  the  SE.  coaft  of  Fife,  about  15  miles  firom  of :  withy^r. — The  night,  fo  impudently  6xed  tor 
Edinburgh.  Its  charters  of  ere^ion  are  dated  my  laft,  made  little  impreflion  of  myfelf ;  but  I 
1554  and  1583.  It  fuffcred  much  during  the  ci-  cannot  Anfwerfor  my  family.  S^j^ift.  5.  To  pire 
vil  wars,  in  1645 ;  as  well  as  by  an  inundation  of  an  account. — How  they  have  been  fince  receirrd* 
the  fea,  in  1670,  which  choked  up  the  harbour^  and  fo  well  improved,  let  thofe  anfiver  either  to 
wafhed  arvray  the  bulwarks,  and  rendered  many  God  or  man,  who  have  been  the  authors  and  pn^ 
of  the  hoiffes  irainhabitable.  A  Omilar  inundation  meters  of  fuch  wife  council.  Temple.  6.  To  con 
happened  about  the  end  of  laft  century,  which  refpond  to ;  to  fuit  with. — As  in  water  face  am- 
deftroyed  about  a  third  part  of  the  town.  But  fweretb  to  face,  fo  the  heart  of  man  to  man.  Prev. 
the  Union,  however  advantageous  to  Scotland  in  xxvii.  i^.  7.  To  be  equivalent  to;  to  ftand  foe 
general,  hurt  Anftruther,  and  moft  of  the  towns  fomething  elfe. — A  feaft  is  made  for  bughter,  awl 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Fife,  as  much,  If  not  uu)re  wine  maketh  merry :  but  money  eut/weretb  ail 
than  either  wars  oi'  inundations,  aa  it  almoft  to-  things.  Bcel.  x.  19.  8.  To  fati&fy  any  claim  or 
tally  annihilated  their  trade.  Before  the  Union,  petition,  of  right  or  juftice.— 
the  two  Andruthers  had  14- (hips,  and  30  fiOiing  Revenge  the  jeering  and  diidainM  contempt 
boats,  employed  in  the  filhery ;  whereas  in  I764»  Of  this  proud  king,  who  (ludies  day  and  night« 
there  were  only  3  fliips  of  40  tons  burden,  and  5  To  anfwer  all  the  debt  he  owes  unto  yoiu 
boats  belonging  to  botlu  It  had,  however,  revi-  ShakeJ^nrf. 
ved  confiderabiy  before  1 791,  for  there  were  then  — Let  his  neck  anfwer  for  it  if  there  is  any  martiiJ 
ao  Ihips,  and  94  m?x\  employed  by  the  1  towns:  law  in  the  world.  SboAefpeare.^ Men  no  fooncr 
of  which  6  were  en^^aged  in  the  foreign  trade,  13  find  their  appetites  imanfwereJy  than  they  corn- 
in  the  coafting,  and  one  in  the  fiihery ;  and  whofe  plain  the  times  are  injurious.  PjfUigb. — ^That 
tonnage  amounted  to  1171  tons.  Of  thefe,  8  yearly  rent  is  ftill  paid,  even  as  the  former  cafual- 
ftiips,  of  531  tons,  and  36  men,  belonged  to  Wef.  ty  itfelf  was  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal  paid  in 
ter  Anftruther.  This  burgh  is  governed  by  3  bai-  and  afifwered.  Bacon.  7.  To  a<5t  reciprocally.— 
lies,  a  treafurcr,  and  an  uncertain  number  of  Say,  do'ft  thou  yet  the  ^Qman  harp  com- 
counfellors,  between  6  and  11  !     Its  population                mand? 

m  1792,  was  314.    The  two  towns  have  3  fairs.        Do  the  Htnn^tanPwer  to  thy  noble  hand?  Drjd. 

on  the  firft  Tuefday  after  the  i  ith  of  April,  5th  10.  To  ftand  as  oppofite  or  correlative  to  Hobk'- 

July,  and  lath  November.    Lju.  a.  15.  ^V.  Lat.  thing  elfe.— There  can  but  two  things  create  Iott, 

56.  lo.  N.  perfection  and  ufefulnefs;  to  which  anf'wer^  00 

ANSTY,  two  villages;  vix.  r.  in Devonibire,  our  part,  i.  Admiration;  and  a.  Delire:  and  bo<h 

near  S.  Moulton:  a.  in  Wiltlhire,  near  Wardour  thefe  are  centered  in  love.  TayUr.     11.  To  bcjr 

Caftle.  ,  proportion  to. — Weapons  muft  needs  be  daoger- 

ANSURII,  the  colledors  of  the  Ans^trium.  eus  things,  if  they  anfwered  the  bulk  of  fb  pro- 

ANSHRIUM.    See  Amsarium.  digious  a  perfoo.  Sivlft.     la.  To  perform  what 

•  ANSWER,  n.  /.  (|from  To  an/ko^r.J  That  is  endeavoured  or  intended  by  the  agent.— Our 
which  if  faid,  whether  m  fpeech  or  writing,  in  re-  part  is,  to  choofe  out  the  moft  deferring  objeA*, 
turn  to  a  queftion  or  pofition. — ft  was  a  right  and  the  moft  likely  to  anf^uer  the  ends  of  our 
anf-wer  of  the  phyfician  to  i)is  patient,  that  had  charity ;  and  when  this  is  done,  all  is  done  that 
fore  eyea:  If  you  ha»e  more  pleafure  in  wine,  lies  in  our  power;  the  reft  muft  be  left  to  Provi- 
than  in  your  fight,  wine  is  good.  Lo<ke.  a.  An  dence.  Atterbury,  13.  To  comply  with.— 
account  to  be  given  to  the  demand  of  juftice. —  He  dies  that  touches  of  this  fruit« 

He'll  call  you  to  fo  hot  an  anfzuei^or  it.  Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  anfwered.  Sbake^re. 

That  you  fhall  chide  your  trefpafs.  Sbikefpeare*  14.  To  fucceed;  to  produce  the  wifhed  event— 

y.  In  law,  a  confutation  of  a  charge  exhibited  a-  Jafon  followed  her  counfel,  whereto,  when  tbr 

gainft  a  perfon. — A  perfonal  anfwer  ought  to  have  event  had  anfwered%  he  again  demanded  the  0ercc. 

tbree  oualities ;  it  ought  to  be  pertinent  to  the  mat-  RaUigb.    15.  To  appear  to  any  call,  or  authoo- 

tcr  in  nand ;  it  ought  to  be  abfolute  and  uncondi-  tative  fummons ;  in  which  fenfe,  though  figuit- 

tjonal ;  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  certain.  Ajliffe.  tively,  the  following  paiTige  may  be,  perfasps,  t»- 

•  To  Answer,  v.  «.  [The  etymology  is  uncer-  ken. — ^Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to «»^ 
tiifi ;  the  Saxons  had  andtranian^  but  m  another  /w^r,  with  thy  uncorvered  body,  this  ^rtrttdtyot 
;[enfe;  the  Dutch  have  antwoorden.\  i.  To  fpeak  the  Ikies.  Sbak.  16.  To  be  over-againft  anyA^' 
tu  return  to  a  queftion. —  Fire  anfuvfrs  fire,  and,  by  their  paly  bdw«» 

Arc  we  fuccour'd  I  are  the  Moors  removM  ?         Each  battle  fees  the  other's  omber*a  face  Wbtk. 

Anfwer  thefe  queftions  firft,  and  then  a  thou-        *  ANSWERABLE,  adj.   [from  ai^'ntt^  n 

land  more.  That  to  which  a  reply  may  he  made  ;  that  ^^fc 

4'^fwer  thcq[^  ;)i^ogethcr.  Drjden.  may  be  anfwer^ ;  as,  the  argtimeati  ^^j'^ 
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ibMlei  is  frt  an/querabie.    1.  Ol;>liged  to  give  an  *  An't,  a  contradion  for  and  itf  or  rattor  mid 

accouot;  obliged  to  anfwer  any  demand  of  juf-  if  it ;  ag,  an^ t  pleaje  jou ;  that  is,  and  if  it  pUafe 

tice;oriUnd  the  trial  of  an  accufation. — Every  jou. 

daddntrf  kindred  or  fan;ily  ihould  be  an-  (i.)  *  Ant-bear.  «./.  [from  ««/ and  ^^'nr.]  An 

frxnhUf  and  bound  to  bring  forth  every  one  of  animal  that  feeds  on  ants, 

that  kindred,  at  all  times  to  be  juftified,  when  he  (1.1  Ant-bear,  or  Ant-eater,  in  zoology. 

ihould  be  required,  or  charged  with  any  treafon  See  Myrmecophaga. 

orfclony,    Spenfer*i  State  of  Ireland.— WiW  any  (i.)  *  Ant  hill,  or  HILLOCK.  «./.  [from  ant 

man  ai^puc,  that  if  a  phyfician  fhould  manifeftly  and  bilL]    The  fmall  protuberances  of  earth  ii> 

prHoibe  poifon  to  all  his  patients,  he  cannot  be  which  ants,  make  their  nefts.— Put  blue  fk)wer8 

jailf  ponilhed,  but  is  afipwtrable  only  ^o  God?  into  an  cnt-hiiiy  they  will  be^ftained  with  red ;. 

S;oift,   J.  Correfpondent — It  was  but  fuch  a  like-  becaufe  the  ants  drop  upon  them  their  ftinging 

ods  a  an  imperfed  glafs  doth  give,  anfwerabie  e-  liquor,  which  hath  the  elfeA  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Rau 

aoagh  in  feme  features  and  colours,  but  erring  ia  — Thofe  who  have  feen  ant  hillocks f  have  eafiry 

otbgi.  Sidtey.^The  daughters  of  Atlas  were  la-  perceived  thofe  fmall  heaps  of  com  about  their 

dies,  who,  accompanying  fuch  as  came  to  be  regif-^  nefls.   Addifon* 

t^ among  the  worthies,  brought  forth  children  (a.)  Ant-hills,  methods  of  destroying. 

a^wrahle  m  quality,  to  thofe  that  begot  them.  Ant  hills  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  to  dry  paf- 

idiigb.   4.  Proportionate;  fuitable.—  tures,  not  only  by  waAing  fo  much  land  as  they 

Only  add  cover,  but  by  hindering  the  fcythe  in  mowing  the 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  anftwerable\  add  faith,  grafs,  and  yielding  a  poor  hungry  food  pernicious 

Aiid  \lrtue,  patience,  temperance;  add  love  to  cattle.    The  manner  of  deitroying  them  is  to 

Bjr  name  to  come  call'd  charity,  the  foul  cut  them  into  four  parts  from  the  top,  and  then 

Oif  all  th4  reft.                                          Milton,  dig  into  them  fo  deep  as  to  take  out  the  core  be- 

5.  Suitable ;  fuited. — The  following,  by  certain  low,  fo  that  when  the  turf  is  laid  down  again,  it 

eftate*  of  men,  anffwerable  to  that  which  a  great  may  lie  fomewhat  lower  than  the  level  of  the  reft 

pcrfoo  himfclf  profeffeth,  as  of  foMiers  to  him  that  of  the  land :  by  this  means  it  will  be  wetter  than 

bath  been  employed  in  the  wars,  hath  been  a  thing  the  reft  of  the  land ;  and  this  will  prevent  the  ants 

veD  taken  even  in  monarchies.  Bacon*    6.  Equal ;  from  retuining  to  the  fame  place,  which  other- 

cquitra]ent.»Thcre  be  no  kings  whofe  means  are  wife  they  would  certainly  do.    The  earth  that 

^ffwrablc  unto  other  men's  defires.  Raleigh,    7.  is  taken  out  muft  be  fcattered  to  as  great  a  dif- 

Rdativc ;  correlative. — That,  to  every  petition  for  tance  every  way  as  may  be,  other\vife  they  will 

tt%B  needful,  there  fliould  be  fome  anJwerabU  collet  it  t<^ether  and  make  another  hill  juft  by. 

^^fAtocc  of  thanks  provided  particularly  to  fol*-  The  proper  time  for  doing  this  is  winter ;  and  if 

^,  is  not  requiiite.  Hooker.  the  places  be  left  open,  the  froft  and  rains  of  that 

•  ANSWERABLE  NESS.  ».  /.  [from  anf<wfr'  time  of  the  year  will  deftroy  the  reft :  but  in  this 
oiU^I    The  quality  of  being  anfwerable.  Di3.  cafe  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  are  covered  up 

•  ANSWERABLY.  adv.  [from  an/kverable.2  ^*rJy  enough  in  the  fpring,  otherwife  they  will  te 
Is  doe  proportion ;  with  proper  correipondence ;  lefs  fertile  in  grafs  than  the  other  places.  In  Hert- 
fiiitai?ly* — ^Tbe  broader  feas  are,  if  they  be  entire,  fordlhire  they  ufe  a  particular  kind  of  fpade  for 
■id  free  from  iflands,  they  are  anftwerablj  deeper,  this  purpofe.  It  is  very  (harp,'  and  formed  at  the 
^rtvfood  on  Languages.  top  into  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent,  fo  that  the  whole 

•  ANSWERER.  «./.  [from  an/kver.^  i.  He  edge  makes  up  morethan  three-fourths  of  a  circle; 
tlut  anfwers ;  be  that  (peaks  in  return  to  what  a-  this  cuts  in  every  part,  and  does  the  bufinefs  very 
ootber  has  fpoken.— I  know  your  mind,  and  I  quickly  and  eftedually.  Others  ufe  the  lame  in- 
fill iattsfy  ft,  neither  will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  (Iruments  that  they  do  for  mole-hills.  Human 
^werer  going  no  further  than  the  bounds  of  the  dung  is  a  better  remedy  than  all  thefe,  as  is  prov- 
^^ie^kn,  Sidney.  %.  He  that  manages  the  contro-  ed  by  experiment ;  for  it  will  kill  great  numbers 
'crfy  againft  one  that  has  written  firft. — It  is  very  of  them,  and  drive  all  the  reft  away,  if  only  a 
™ir  in  any  writer  to  employ  ignorance  and  ma-  fmall  quantity  of  it  be  put  into  their  hills.  Un- 
bce  together ;  becaufe  it  gives  his  arj/averer  dou-  (lacked  lime  has  alfo  been  ufed  fuccefsfully. 
blework.    Swift,  Ant-lion.    Sec  Formica  Leo. 

•  ANSWER-JOBBER.  »./  [from  anfwer  Sind  Ant,  musk,  the  name  given,  by  Lifter  and 
J*^'2  ^  ^^^  makes  a  trade  of  writing  an-  Ray,  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  ant,  which  is  of  the 
'wen,— What  dilgufts  me  from  having  any  thing  number  or  the  perfumed  infers.  It  is  found  on 
to  do  with  anfiver-jobbertf  is,  that  they  have  no  dry  banks,  and  is  fo  much  fmaller  than  the  com- 
^^'nfcicnce.  Suift.  mon  ant,  that  it  needs  no  other  diftinftion.   Thofe 

•  ANT.  n.  f.  [xmettf  Sax.  which  Junim  ima-  of  this  fpecies  which  are  without  wings  are  of  a 
Joes,  not  without  probability,  to  have  been  firft  yellowifh  colour,  and  when  bruifed  or  crufhed  c- 
^^'otnfied  to  ^«r/,  and  then  foftened  to  ant.]  An  mit  a  ftiarp  and  acid  (mcll,  as  the  common  ant 
♦'onttt ;  a  pifmire.  A  fmall  infcft  that  lives  in  does ;  but  thofe  which  have  wings  are  coal-blacky 
pot  numbers  together  in  hillocks.— We'll  fet  and  thefe  inftead  of  the  four  fmell  of  the  others, 
ij?J?  ^^  ^  ^^  *"'^9  ^®  teach  thee  there's  no  emit  a  perfume  not  to  be  endurtd  for  its.  ftrength. 
^mg  in  the  winter.    Shak.—  The  fmell  of  all  the  perfumed  inf^^ftS  goes  off  in 

I^ani^cach  fmall  peoples's  genius,  policies ;  keeping ;  and  thefe  little  creatures,  after  they  have 

Th*«lVrq)ublick,  and  the  realm  of  bees.  Pope,  been  dead  and  dry  fome  time,  are  found  to  fmell 

I i;  Am T,m zoology.  SeeFoRMiCAandTER-  kfs  flrong?y,  but  mujh  more  axr^tably.    Phil. 

*•'»•  Tranf.  K<-.  77. 

Ant  5, 
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Ants»  acid  of,  an  acid  product  by  difliiling  are  rare :  knd  fometimes  they  do  not  appear  for 

millions  of  thefe  infers,  either  without  additfon,  3  years.     Templeman^i  Obf,  'vol.  i  p.  36. 
or  with  water.    It  refembles  vinegar  in  many  re-         (1.)   ANTA,  in  the  ancient    architcflure,  i 

fpeds ;  but  differs  from  it  in  forming  cryilals  with  fquare  pilafler,  placed  at  the  comers  of  buiWiofv 
toagncAa»  iron,  and  zinc*    Its  attra<lion8  are  not        (a.)  Anta,  or  Ante,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the 

yet  determined,  but  feem  to  coincide  with  thofe  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  extending  about  ten  leagues 

of  vinegar.  ^  in  length.  The  country  is  covered  with  large  ti«a, 

Ahts  eg<5s,  a  kind  of  little  white  balls  found  among  which  (lands  a  number  of  fine  villagts.— 

in  the  ncfts  of  ants,  ordinarily  fuppofed  to  be  the  The  foil  is  exceetlingly  rich,  and  the  face  (rf  the 

dva  of  this  infe^.    Late  naturalilts  have  obferved,  coiintn/  beautiful.  The  air  is  alio  much  more  fa- 

that  thefe  are  not  properly  the  ants  t^^^  but  the  lubrious  than  in  other  places  of  the  Gold  Coaft ; 

young  brood  themfelves  in  their  firft  ftate ;  they  it  being  obferved  by  all  writers,  that  the  number 

are  fo  many  little  vermiculi  wrapped  up  in  a  film  Of  deaths  here  bears  no  proportion  to  that  on  any 

or  ikin,  compofed  of  a  fort  of  filk,  which  they  <nher  parts  of  the  Coaft  of  Guinea.    Thiscounlrf 

fpin  out  of  themfelves  as  filk^worms  and  caterpil-  contains  the  following  villages,  which  deface  1 

larsdo.    At  firft  they  are  hardly  obferved  to  ftir:  particular  defcription  on  account   of  the  coo- 

but,  after  a  few  days  continuance,  they  exhibit  a  merce  they  drive ;  viz.  Bourtrej^  ToAorari^  Suh^ 

feeble  motion  of  flexion  and  extenfion  ;  and  begin  aJa^  and  Sama  ;  for  which,  fee  thofe  articles.— 

to  look  yellowifti  and  hairy,  ihaped  like  fmall  mag-  Formerly  Anta  was  potent  and  populous,  iriu- 

gots,  in  which  fhape  they  grow  up  till  they  are  bited  by  a  bold  and  rapacious  people,  who  great- 

almoft  as  large  as  ants.     When  they  pafs  their  ly  annoyed  the  Eutopeans  by  their  firquent  in- 

inetamorphofis,  and  appear  in  their  proper  Ihape^  curfions ;  but  by  continual  wars  with  their  neigh- 

they  have  a  fmall  black  fpeck  on  them  clofe  to  bours  they  are  now  greatly  enfeebled,  and  the 

the  anus  of  the  included  ant,  which  M.  Lewen-  country  in  a  manner  depopulated.     The  fplrit  of 

hoek  probably  enough  imagines  to  be  the  feces  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  is  fled :  they  arc 

voided  by  it.    Sir  Ed.  King,  M.  D.  opened  fever-  difpirited,  and  abjedt,  fi;eking  prote<ftion  from  the 

al  of  thefe  vulgarly  reputed  eggs ;   in  fome  of  Dutch  and  other  Europeans  who  have  foru  on 

which  he  found  only  a  maggot  in  the  circumftan-  this  coaft,  and  looking  upon  them  as  their  belt 

ces  as  above  defcribed ;  while  in  another  the  mag<-  friends. 

got  had  begun  to  put  on  the  fhape  of  an  ant  about        ANTACJEUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  firft  p- 

the  head,  having  two  little  yellow  fpecks,  where  ven  by  ^lian  and  Strabo  to  the  icbtbjocoUa  fijci:^ 

the  eyes  were  to  be.    In  others,  a  further  progrefs  the  ifinglafs  fifh,  or  bufo ;  and  afterwards  by  Johc- 

was  obferved^  the  included  maggots  befng  fumifh-  fton  and  others,  not  only  to  this  fifh,  but  to  the 

ed  with  every  thing  to  complete  the  fhape  of  an  common  fturgeon. 

ant,  but  wholly  tranfparent,  the  eyes  only  ex-        ANTApHATES  is  ufed  by  fonn;  natoralifls 

cepted,  which  were  as  black  as  bugles.— Laftly,  in  for  a  kind  of  bituminous  ftone,  of  the  nature  d 

others,  he  took  out  ants  every  way  perfed  and  amber,  though   of  a  different  colour,  which  b 

coitiplete,  which  immediately  crept  about  among  burning  yields  a  fmell  like  myrrh, 
the  reft.    Thefe  fuppofed  ants  eggs  are  brought        ANTACID.    SeeAnTUACio. 
up  every  morning  in  fummer,  near  the  top  of  the        ANTJE.    See  Anticum. 
neft,  where  they  are  lodged  all  the  warm  part  of        ANT-ffiiCI.    See  Antoeci. 
the  day,  within  reach  of  the  fun's  influence.    At        (i.)  AN T^US,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant  of 

night,  or  if  it  be  cool,  or  like  to  rain,  they  carry  Libya,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Terra.    Dtfignins 

them  down  to  a  greater  depth ;  fo  that  you  may  to  build  a  temple  to  his  father,  of  men's  fkuIU,  he 

dig  a  foot  depth  e'er  you  come  at  them.    The  flew  all  he  met,  but  Hercules  fighting  him,  m»1 

true  ants  eggs  are  the  white  fubftance,  which  upon  perceiving  the  affiftance  he  received  fh>m  htj  mu- 

opening  their  banks,  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  ther  (for  by  a  touch  of  the  earth  he  nefrelhed  him* 

fcatterings  of  fine  white  fugar,  or  fait,  but  very  felf  when  weary,)  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground, 

foft  and  tender.    Examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  is  and  fqueezed  him  to  death, 
fjund  to  confift  of  fc-veral  pure,  white  appearan-        (a.)  ANT^us,coNjECTURf  sconcerkibg.  At- 

ces,  in  diftind  membranes,  all  figured  like  the  taeus  was  kin^  of  Mauritania;  and  if  we  may  vCTiiur-r 

lefTer  forts  of  birds  e^^&y  and  as  clear  as  the  blad-  to  expifcate  true  hiftoi  y  out  of  fable,  fttwi  L^  J- 

der  of  a  fifh.    The  fame  fubftancfe  is  found  in  the  al  circumftances,  it  would  appear  prob*«We  tM 

bodies  of  the  ants  themfelves.     On 'this  fpawn,  he  was  the  fame  with  Atlas.    They  are  both  fxd 

when  emitted,  they  lie  in  multitudes,  to  brood,  to  have  been  fons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  ffvir 

till  it  is  turned  into  little  vermicles  as  fmall  as  Mauriunia,  Numidia,  and  a  great  part  of  Libyj ; 

mites,  commonly  called  ants  eggs*  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  fuch  particu- 

Ants,  visiting.    At  Paramaribo,  a  Dutch  lar  marks  of  diftindion  conferred  upon  him  tr 

colony  in  the  province  of  Surinam,  there  are  a  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions.    The>' both  rukd 

fpecies  of  ants,  which  the  Portuguefe  call  'vtfiting  with  abfolute  power  over  a  great  pirt  of  Afrra, 

ants  ;  they  march  in  troops ;  and  as  foon  as  they  particulariy  Tingitania.     Hercules  dcfcatrf  a*l 

appear,  all  the  coffers  aiid  chefts  of  drawers  are  flew  Antaeus  in  the  fame  war  whcrdn  he  took  I> 

laid  open,  which  they  clear  of  rats,  mice,  and  a  bya  from  Atlas :  both  Atlas  and  Antzos  im*W 

peculiar  fort  of  infe<5t  in  that  country  called  eack^  Egyptf  and  conte;:ded  with  Herculw  tn  tfcewp 

erhcJkSf  and  of  other  noxious  animals.    If  any  one  with  the  gods,  and  were  both  vanquiibed  ^^■P" 

chance  to  moleft  them,  they  fall  upon  him,  and  Antaeus,   as   well    as  Atlas,  was  famed  w  "• 

tear  in  pieces  hi-  ftoCkingi  and  Ihoes.   Their  vifits  knowledge  in  aftronomy ;  from  all  wbiAwt»*y 
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concludethein  tobavebecn  one  and  the  fame  Mau-    the  middle  fpace.  Addlfcn,    3.  In  anatomy^  the 
r.tiDiafl  monarch,  Antaeus  In  hU  wars  with  Hercu-    antagonifl  is  that  mufcle  which  counterads  (bme 

its,  who  commanded  an  army  of  Egyptians  and  E-  others. — A  relaxation  of  a  mufcle  rooft  produce  a 

thiopiam,  behaved  with  great  bravery.     Receiving  fpafm  in  its  antagonift^  becaufe  the  equilibrium  is 
\apt  reinforcements  of  Libyan  troops,  he  cut  off    deftroyed.  Arhuthnot» 

liftDttoibcrs  of  Hefxrules'i  men:  but  that  cele-  (».)  Antagonist  MUscLES>ln anatomy,  thofe 
Lratcd  commander  having  at  laft  intercepted  a  which  have  oppofite  functions ;  as  flexors  and  ex- 
Uroog  body  of  N^uritanian  or  Libyan  forces  fent  tenfors,  abdu<5tors  and  addu<5lor8,  &c. 
to  the  relief  of  Antaeus,  gave  him  a  total  over-  *  To  ANTAGONIZE,  v.  n.  [«,*>  and  mym^m.\ 
tS'ow,  wherein  he  and  the  beft  part  of  his  forces  To  contend  againft  another.  DIS. 
were  put  to  the  fword.    This  decilive  a^ion  put  *  ANTALGICK.  adj,  ffrom  «»7i,  againft,  and 
Herrules  in  poflcffion  of  Libya  and  Mauritania,  •Ay^,  pain.]  That  which  foftens  pain ;  anodyne. 
iDd  coDferjuently  of  all  the  riches  in  thofe  king*  AN TALUTM,  in  natural  hirtory,  a  fniall  fea- 
<ioms:  hence  arofe  the  fable  above-mentioned.  Oiell  of  a  tubular  form,  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi- 
(S«  N°  I.)     Hence  likewifc  may  be  deduced  the  natcd  tuhulus  ntarintu. — The  antalium,  antaie^  or 
tiWc,  that  Hercules  took  Alias's  globe  upon  his  antolus,  is  abouf  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  the  thick- 
own  ibouWerg,  overcame  the  dragon  that  guard-  nefs  of  a  large  quill  at  one  end,  and  of  a  fmall  one 
txl  the  orchards  of  the  Hefperides,  and  made  him-  ^  the  other ;  fluted  from  end  to  end,  of  a  white 
£eir  mafter  of  all  the  golden  fruit.    The  golden  or  greenifh  white  colour,  is  found  on  rocks,  and 
ippies,  fo  frequently,  mentioned  by  the  old  my-  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.    It  is  alkaline,  and  faid 
li^'ifts,  were  the  treafinres  that  fell  into  Her-  to  be  of  fome  medicinal  ufe  as  a  refolvent  and 
cQJef's hands  upon  Ant^us's  defeat,  the  Greeks  dryer;  at  leafl  by  the  ancients.    The  antalium 
rvJDg  the  oriental  word  Vkd,  richejt  the  fignifi-  bears  a  near  affinity  both  in  origin,  ftrudure,  and 
cation  affixed  to  their  own  term,  /ii»x«,  appUs.    Af-  ufe,  with  the  dentalium, 

vr  the  moft  diligent  and  impartial  examination  of  ♦  ANTANACLA.^JS.  ».  /  [Lat.  from  «*r«»«. 

<iiUKe different  hypothefes  of  hiilorians  and  chro*  «x«rif,  from  mtrti*m»xm^^  to  drive  back]     i.  A  fi- 

WHo^ers,  relating  to  Atlas  and  Antasus,  we  find  gure  in  rhetorick,  when  the  (kme  word  is  repeat- 

rooe  fo  little  clogged  with  difficulties  as  that  of  ed  in  a  different,  if  not  in  a  contrary  lignification ; 

Sl' Ilaac  Newton.    According  to  that  illuftrious  *«»  In  thy yautb  learn  fame  craft,  that  in  old  age 

ajthor,  Ammon,  the  father  of  Sefac,  was  the  firft  thou  mayjl  gtt  thy  Ih^ing  qvithout  craft.     Crafif  in 

kjQ?  of  Libya,  or  that  vaft  tradt  extending  fr«m  the  firft  place,  fignifics  fcience  or  occupation  ;  in 

th- borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  *  the  fecond,  deceit  or  fuUilty.     a.  It  is  alfo  a  tc 

<inqueft  of  which  country  was  effefted  by  Sefac  turning  to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  !o  >g  paren- 

n  his  father's  life-time.     Neptune  afterwards  ex-  thefis  ;  as,  Shall  that  heart  ("which  don  not  onh  feel 

':-*'^  the  Libyans  to  a  rebellion  againft  Sefac,  whon)  tbem^  but  bath  all  motion  of  bis  hf  placed  in  tbtmj 

*tey  Dew;    and  tljen  invaded  Egypt  under  the  fliall  that  heart,  //^r,  5cc.  Smith* j  ;.- ,  ^rirk 

^wimand  of  Atlas  or  Antaeus,  the  fon  of  Nepv  ANTANAGOGE,   [from  «v-i,  and  «,«^«^ 

*^ae,  Selac's   brother  and  admiraL     Not  long  contumacious^  a  figure  m  rhetoric  ;  when  not  be! 

»rtfT,  Herculee,  the  general  of  Thebais  and  Ethi-  ing  able  to  aniwer  the  accufationof  theadveriary 

^p!a  for  the  gods  or  great  men  of  Egypt,  reduced  we  return  the  charge,  by  loading  him  with  the 

*  lecond  time  the  whole  continent  of  Libya,  hav-  fame  or  other  crimes ;  which  is  ufually  called  re- 

^  overthrown  and  (lain  Antxus  near  a  town  in  crimination. 

Tbehaii,  from  that  event  called  Antaea  or  Antaeo-  (i. »  ANTANDROS,  an  -Eolian  general,  who 

P|>ui:  this,  we  iay,  is  the  notion  advanced  by  founcied  the  town  of  Antandros.    See  N**  a. 

_^  Waac  Newton,  who  endeavour  to  prove,  that  (1.)  Antandros,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 

^^f*  firft  reduaion  of  Libya  by  Sefac,  happened  a  of  Myfia,  on  the  fca-coaft,  at  the  foot  of  mount 

t! -a"^^  than  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  Alexandrea.    It  was  a  town  of  the  Lcleges   an 

^hnft,  as  the  laft  by  Hercules  did  fome  few  years  ciently  called  Mdonij,  then  ammeriu  and  'now 

•Her.  c  Dfff^tri 

ANTAGOGE.    See  Antanagogb.  ANTANISOPHYLLUM.in  botany, hoe-weed 

.  ^^    ANTAGONIST.  »./.  [m.%  and  my^^.,]  ANTAPHRODISIACS,  in  phanilc^  medil 

I.  one  who  contends  wjth  another;  an  opponent,  dues  proper  to  diminifli  the  feinen,  and  confe- 

't  impiici  generally  a  perfonal  and  particular  op-  quently  to  leffen  the  incitement  to  venery 

Pouiioa.--Our  antagonijlj  in  thefe  controverfies  ♦  ANTAPHRODITICK.  adj.   [from'  a.%    a- 

^Jy  have  met  with  fome  not  ualike  to  Ithaciua.  ^ainft,  and  mip^,<ni,  Venus.]    That  which  is  effi- 

»3io-.—  pacious  againft  the  venereal  difeafe. 

T   k           ^^^  ^**  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ANTAPOCHiU  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  one's 

*  0  heave,  pull,  draw,  and  break,  he  ftill  pcr^  acknowledgement  in  writing  of  money  paid,  in  the 

KnnfT^-    '  .                            ...  way  o^  rent,  penfion,  intereft,  or  the  like  incum- 

•-k^n^fi'I^A^fP.?^-**''''^^-     ^    -^^'"T;  brance.  Such  inftrument,  or  antapocha,  the  dcbt- 

ilLr^n  ^fe-r^  the  hiftory  of  a  perfon  fliould  or  gives  upon  .jiaking  payment  to  the  creditor,  to 

ik^l       .^  prejudict  both  of  his  antagonifts  ferve  as  a  praof  of  the  charge  or  incumbrance  for 

^adherents  be  foftened  and  fubdued.  Addifon.  futurity,  and  exclude  any  claim  onrStlZ 

^^^^^:OV^  J^"""^  ""^"^  '''*"?^*  ''**^'^"^^  againft  the  payment  of  it.     The  antap^ha  differt 

sf  fn^              r      r  *  ^'i?.  '!  ^°  ^  compofed  from  the  apoeba,  in  that  this  latter  is  given  by  the 

ioK     **  "^  above  fix.    Thefe  we  look  upon  creditor  to  the  debtor,                        ^        ^ 

^^L^^'^'^u  ^"r^  ^^^«i/?^  of  the  fpe.  ANTAPODOSIS,  in   rhetoric,  the  counter. 

^;  confidcnng  all  thefe  a*  ncutcn,  who  fiU  up  n  d             '               naTt 

^01.11.  Part  L                         .           ^  ^-                         P^^» 
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part,  or  latter  claufe  of  a  fimilitudc,  anfwering  to  '  *  To  ANTECEDE.  i;.  n,  [from  ani^,  W«*, 

^e  former.  and  o-Jq,  to  po.]     To  prcce<Je;  to  go  Wt  p-.— 

♦  ANTAPOPLECTICK.  fl<//.  [-Z?.,  again  ft,  and  It  fecms  conlonant  to  rcalbn,  that  the  fjbrick  o** 
#ir«wA»r|if,  an  apoplexy.]  Good  againft  an  apuploxv,  the  world  did  not  lone  anttfeJe  its  molioo.  Kal*, 

ii.)  •  ANTARCTICK-  adj-  U^T-,  ag:iinit,  and  (i,;  •  ANTpCEDENCK.  «./  ifrum  anUcrd'.^ 
fi^»7^,  the  bear,  or  northern  conllellation.]  The  The  ad  or  ftate  of  goinj:  before ;  precedence— i^ 
fouthern  pole,  fo  called,  as  oppolive  to  the  nor-  is  impolTible  that  mixed  bodies  can  be  ctcrn«l,  br^ 
|hern.-r  caufe  there  is  neceJjarily  a  pre-ejciricnce  of  tit- 
Downward  as  far  as  antarB'tck  Milton,  flmplc  bodies,  ?nd  an  antecedfnce  of  their  conftitu- 
They  tha^  had  fail'd  from  near  the  antarQisk  tion  preceding  the  exiftencc  of  mixed  bodif>  Hd  /, 
pole,  (i.)  AwTKctDENCE,   in  aftronoroy,   an  a{p>- 

Their  treafure  lafe,  and  all  their  ve^Tels  wholei  frnt  motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  weft,  or  ton- 

In  fight  of  their  dear  country  ruin'd  be,  trary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

Without  the  guilt  of  either  rock  or  fea.  JVaiUr,  ( i.)  *  ANTECEDENT,  adj.  [antfcrdefts,  Lit; 

(z.)  ArjTARCTic  Circle  18  Ofje  of  the  leOercir-  i.  Going  be '^ore ;  preceding.     Jntecrdent  is  ufcu, 

cli'6  of  the  fphejre,  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  I  think,  only  with  ngard  to  time;  precrdrftu  *:*'' 

4iftancc  of  \X^  yo'  from  the  fouth  pole.    It  takes  regard  both  to  time  and  place. — To  afiert,  tLj* 

jts  name  from  its  being  oppofitc  to  another  circle,  God  looked  upon  Adnm*s  fall  as  a  fin,  and  pv- 

parallel  likewifc  to  the  equator,  and  at  the  fame  niflied  it,  when,  without  any  antecedent  fin  of  his 

fiiftance  from  the  north  pole,  called  the  Arctic  it  was  impcfiiblt-  fv)r  him  not  to  fall,  fetms  a  thjr.j: 

Circle.  thathighly  reproaches  t»Tential  equity  and  puoi- 

(3.)  AvTARCTic  PoLE»  See  N®  1.     Theftars  nefs.  South     1    It  has  to  before  the  thing  uhkh 

Tiear  the  antardtic  pole  never  appear  above  our  is  fuppoted  to  follow.— No  one  is  io  hardy  .'a  t.v 

Jiorizon.  fjy,  God  is  in  his  debt ;  that  lie  owed  him  a  m- 

ANTAUES,  in  aftrono  ♦»  ,  the  name  of  a  ftar  bier  being;    for  eJiilunce   muft  be  anUceAexi  t^ 

f)f  the  fijrft  magnitude,  called  alfo  the  fcorpion's  m  rit.  C  A'.vr.  — Did  the  blood  firft  exift,  tf^M- 

ieart.  Its  longitude  is  60°  13*  14"  of  Sagj,ittanus  (  dtut  to  the  formation  of  the  heait  I  But  that  i:»  !o 

fmd  its  latitude  4°  31'  26"  S.  fet  the  effedt  before  the  caufe.  BeutUy, 

♦  ANTARTHRITICK.  adj.  M,  againrt,  and  (2.)  *  AKTEctotwr.    «,  /  [anteced^ns,  I-at.] 
^c^f/7/f,  the  gout.3     Good  cgainft  the  gout.  j.  That  which  goes  Kfore.— A  duty  of  fo  weighty 

•  ANTASTHMATIQK.  adj,  [from  «•"',  and  an  influence,  that  it  is  indeed  the  neceflary  a*/- 
^^Itm^     Good  agaiiift  the  afthma.  cedent^  if  not  alfo  the  dirc<5t  caufe  of  4  finner*$  p.- 

ANTASTROPHE,  [from«v'ii,and*'e«f*i,  Itum,]  turn  to  God.  South,     7,  In  grammar,  the  n'T. 

in  rhetoric,  a  fpecies  of  antepofition.  to  which  the  relative  is  fubjoined;  as,  the  wi 

ANTAVARE,  a  province  of  the  Ifland  of  Mar  who  comes  hither. — Let  him  learn  the  right  join* 

tdagafcar,  lying  about  ai.  30.  S.  Lat.and  bounded  ing  of  fubftantives  with  adjV<^ivcR,  the  noun  wiih 

by  the  province  and  cape  of  Manoufi.   The  great-  the  verb,  and   the  relative  with  iht  amteceiieM:, 

^k  part  of  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Manan^ari,  Afcham.    3.  In  logick,  the  firfl  propofition  of  i-i 

"ivhofc  fouice  is  in  the  red  mountains  of  Ambo*  enthymene  or  argument,  confirfing  only  of  t«J 

liitfmene.  propofit ions.— 'Conditional  or   hypothetical  pTv- 

(x.)  ♦  ANTE,  a  Latin  particle  fignifying  he-  pofitions  are  thofe  wliofe  parts  are  united  by  t< 

ybrcy  which  is  frequently  ufed  in  compofitions  ;  conditional  particle  i/*;  as,  i/the  fun  be  fixed,  t'-e 

^%,  antediluvian^hcioTC  xiic  Rood  \  antecbamhir^  a  earth  muft  move:  //there  be  no  fire,  I  here  ^  I 

<hamber  leading  into  another  apartment*  be  no  fmoke.    The  firft  part  of  thefe  propofiti.H» , 

(1.)  Ante,  a  diftridt  of  Guinea.  or  that  wherein  the  condition  is  contained,  is  c  .!'- 

(3.)  Ante,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  ci-dcrant  edthe  antecedent^  the  other  is  called  the  tonfim*-. 

province  of  Normandy,  which  rifes  beyond  Fa-  lVatt*s  I'Ogick, 

Jaife,  and  after  a  courfe  of  4  miles  falls  into  the  (3.)  Antecedent,  in  mathematics,  is  the  fr*? 

V  ire.  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that  which  is  compin J 

( 4 . )  A  N  t E,  in  heraldry,  denotes  that  the  pieces  with  the  other, 

are  let  into  one  another  in  fuch  form  as  there  is  (4.)  Antecedcxt  riCNs,  in  medicine,  arr  f'»f*» 

f  xpreffed  ;    for  inftance,   by  dove-tails,  rounds,  fymptoms  of  diforder  as  appear  before  a  diftrr;- 

fwa!  low-tails,  or  the  like.  per  is  fo  formed  as  to  be  reducible  to  any  part  a  u- 

*  ANTEACT.  n,  f,  [from  ante  and  ^ <ff.]     A  far  clafs,  or  proper  denomination. 

former  nVl.  (<.)  As tkce dents,  in  rhetoric,  are  fuch  pro- 

*  ANTFAMBUT.ATION.  n,f.  [from  ante  and  pofitions  as  being  once  allowed,  others  neceflar  y 
^mbulathi  Lat]    A  walking  l;>efcre.  or  yery  probably  follow.    This  is  one  <rf  the  li. 
ANT£AMBl7LONES,  Lfrom  ante^  before,  and  topics,  enumerated  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 

ftnhulof  to  walk,]  in  Roman  antiquity,  fcrvants  ♦  ANTECEDENTLY,  adv.  [from  antecedent.i 

>rho  went  before  perfons  of  diftindion  to  clear  In  the  ftate  ofantecedence,  or  going  bcfr "re;  pre^-- 

the  way  for  them.    They  ufed  this  formula.  Date  oufty.— rWe  confider  him  aniecedentif  to  his  crt»- 

^oiu^  dcmini  meo,  i.  el  M4ke  way  for  my  mafter  !  tion,'  while  he  yet  lay  in  ifie  barren  womb  of  nothiift 

ANTECANIS,  in  aftronomy,  the  conftellation  and  only  in  the  number  of  poffibilitics.  Som^ 

ptherwife  called  eantj  minor^  or  the  ftar  profjon,  (1.)  •  ANTECESSOR,  u./.  [Latin-]  Oocwh? 

It  is  thus  denominated  as  preceding,  or  being  the  goes  before,  or  leads  another ;  the  principal.  ^»rf 

forerunner  of  the  can'u  mojor^  and  rifing  a  little  (2.)  Antecessor,  was  an  appdlatwojg^ ^^* 

^ore  it.  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  fcicnce.    Juteiflnj^ 

ANTECEDANEOUS,  adj.  foregoing.  BaiUj.  plied  it  particulariy  to  profeCTcr?  of  Ofil  bw }  V|*» 
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ID  the  unirerfities  of  France,  the  teachers  of  law, 
before  the  revoJution,  took  the  title  antectjfores  in 
atl  their  thefes.  But,  as  the  Or%amcal  Ar tides  of 
the Ctsvftnitfrtf  a6  Mtjjidory  (July  i^,  \%o\<t)in  the 
ye*r  9,  forbid  even  archbiihops  and  bifliops  any 
other  title,  than  that  of  Citizen  or  Monficuri  the 
teachers  df^Kv  will  fcarce  now  be  allowed  fuch 
honours. 

(i.)  •  ANTECHAMBER.  «./.  [from  ante,  be- 
fbie^  and  chamber  ;  it  is  generally  written,  impro- 
perly, amiitbamher,]  The  chamber  that  leads  to 
tbe  chief  apartment. — 

The  emprefs  hatf  the  antichambers  paft, 
And  this  way  moves  with  a  diforder'd  hade. 

Drydeh. 
^Mantichamber,  and  room  of  ;iudience,  are  little 
future  chambers  wainfcotedk  Addifon, 

(t.)  Antbchamber.  In  addition  to  Dr  John- 
fop's  explanation  of  thia  word,  we  may  add,  that 
ft  ali<>,  and  perhaps  chieRy,  ligiiities,  an  outer 
nxsn,  where  itrangcrs  wait,  till  Uie  mafter  of  the 
fcouie,  or  perfon  they  call  for,  is  acquainted. 

\u\  •  ANTECUHSOR.  «./.  [Lat.]  One  who 
rang  before.  DiQ, 

(1.)  Antecursores,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a 
pirty  of  borfe  detached  before,  partly  to  get  in- 
feltigence,  proviGons,  &c.  and  partly  to  choofe  a 
proper  place  to  encamp  in.  Thefe  were  alfo  caX" 
"^  antecrffores^  and  by  the  Greeks  prodromi. 

.INTtDATE,  among  lawyers,  a  fpurious  or 
ti\k  date  prior  to  the  true  date  of  a  bond,  billi  or 
'X-  like. 

*  To  Antedate,  t;.  «.  Iffort  antef  and  do,  dn' 

rtm,  Lat.]     I.  To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time, 

^  u  to  confer  a  fi^itious  antiquity. — By  reading, 

i  nun  does,  as  it  were  antedate  his  life,  and  makes 

«imfelf  catemporai7  with  the  ages  paft.  Collier. 

1*  to  take  fomething  before  the  proper  time. — 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve. 

And  antedate  the  blifs  above.  Popt* 

(i.)  •  ANTEDILUVIAN,  adj.  [from  anU,  be- 

^'jre,  and  ds/Mvimm,  a  deluge.]     i.  Exifting  before 
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the  deluge. — Durine  the  time  ol  the  deltlge,  all 
the  ftone  and  marble  of  the  antediluinm  earth 
were  totally  diflblved.  lVood<ward.  2.  Relating 
to  things  exifting  before  the  deluge.~The  next  in-* 
tends  only  the  line  of  Seth  conduceable  unto  the 
genealogy  of  otir  Saviour,  and  the  antediluvian 
chronology.  Brovjn^s  Vulgar  Brrours. 

(1.)  •  Antediluvian,  n.f.  One  that  lived  be<» 
fore  the  flood.— We  are  fo  far  from  repining  at 
God,  that  he  hath  not  extended  the  period  of  out* 
lives  to  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians i  that  we 
give  him  thanks  for  contra^ing  the  days  df  oux* 
trial.  Bent  ley, 

(3.)  Antediluvians,  a  general  name  for  all 
mankind  who  lived  before  the  flood,  including  the 
whole  human  race  frdm  the  creation  to  the  deluge* 

(4.)  Antediluvians,  chronology  of  the* 
As  Mofes  has  not  fet  down  the  particular  tim^  of 
any  traiifa<ftion  betore  the  flood,  except  only  the 
years  of  the  fathers'  ages,  wherein  the  feveral  de- 
scendants of  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth  were  begot-  * 
ten,  and  the  length  of  their  feveral  lives,  chro- 
nologt  rs  have  endeavoured  to  fix  the  years  of  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  thofe  patriarchs*  and  the  diP 
tance  of  time  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  In 
this  there  could  be  little  difficulty  were  there  no 
varieties  in  the  feveral  copies  we  now  have  of  Mo- 
fes's  writings,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan^ 
and  the  Greek  verfions  of  the  Septuagini ;  but  as 
thefe  differ  very  confiderably  from  one  another, 
learned  men  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  chronology  of  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world  ;  fome  preferring  one  copy,  and  lome  ano- 
ther. That  the  reader  may. the  better  judge  oi 
thefe  variations,  they  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  with  the  addition  of  thofc  of  Jofephus 
as  corredcd  -by  Dr  Wells  and  Mr  Whifton ;  to 
which  we  fubjoin  other  three  tables  to  explain  the 
confequence  of  tlieie  variations  by  ihowing  in  what 
year  of  hU  cotemporaries,  the  birth  and  death  of 
each  patriarch  happened,  according  to  tlie  com- 
putations of  thefe  different  verlions^ 


L    A  Table  of  the  Years  of  the  Antedilutian  pATR.iAacHs< 


Ages  of  the  Patriarchs  at  the  births 
of  their  fons. 


Years  they  lived  Length  of  tlicir 


Adam,  * 

Seth, 

£nos,  * 

Cainan, 

Mahaialeel,         * 
Jared, 
Enoch, 
Methujfelah, 
Lamecb,        * 
Noah  was  aged  7 
at  the  Flood.  > 


Hcb. 

J  05 
90 
70 

65 
16« 

6i 

181 
600 


Sam. 

90 

70 

6^ 
61 

6i 

Si 
600 


Sept. 

190 
170 

165 
161 

165 
166 
188 


after  their  fona 
births. 


Jof. 

105 


7C 

65 
62 

65 

187 
182 


600  600 


To  the  Flood,    J656  1307  %%^%  issd 


Heb.  Sam.  Sept< 

800  800  700 

807  807  707 

815  815  lis 

840  840  740 

830  810  730 

800  785  doo 

;00  306  200 

76a  653  802 

595  600  565 


Heb. 

930 
91a 

905 
910 

895 

962 

1^65 
969 

777 


lives* 


Sam. 

930 
912 

905 
910 

895 

847 

720 
65  a 


SeptI 

930 

91S 

90S 
910 

«95 
96a 

9^9 
75.* 


hi% 


Us  A 
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U.    A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Years  tf  the  Patriarchs  accordtng  to  the  Compcta- 

TioN  of  the  Hebrew* 


Years 
he  WO] 

2^ 

5 

1$     ^ 

^ 

« 

S^ 

0 

s  s 

S 

* 

• 

a»  s» 

0 

^ 

Adam  created, 

I 

w    0 

a       P 

^ 

S 

Yeafs 
rsof  M 
ears  of 

Seth  bonj, 
Eno8  born, 

130 

105 

inan. 

08. 

1 

s. 

Cainan  born,    - 

^'^S 

195 

90 

1 

p. 

f   ^  s. 

Ill" 

65      '        P- 

Mahahileel  bom. 

-  3^5  J 65 

160    70 

• 

Jared  bom, 

460 

3.1  <^ 

»a5  1.^5 

65 

J 

Enoch  bom,     - 

611 

49» 

387  a97 

»a7 

i6i^ 

Methufelah  bom. 

687 

557 

45»  36* 

294 

217' 

E 

Lamech  bom,    - 

874 

774 

639  549 

479 

414 

25*  187 

c 

Adam  dies. 

9.^0 

800 

695  605 

S35 

470 

308  243     56 

I 

Enoch  tranflated, 

9^7  «57 

75a  66» 

59* 

5*7 

365  300  113 

Seth  dies, 

1041 

911 

807  717 

647 

582 

355   »68 

Noah  bom. 

1056 

811   73« 

66x 

596 

369  182 

Enos  dies. 

1 140 

905  815 

745 

680 

453  a66 

84 

Cainan  dies. 

l»35 

910 

840 

775 

548  361 

«79 

Mahaialeel  dies. 

1290 

895   830 

603  416 

434 

Jared  dies. 

14x1 

962 

735  548  36^ 

Japhet  bom» 

^SS^ 

969  682 

500 

Shem  bom. 

lS5^ 

871   684 

f02 

Lamech  dies, '  - 

165  X 

964  777 

595 

Methufelah  dies, 

1656 

The  Flood, 

969 

60a 

IJL  Chromolocical  Table  of  (b£  Years  of  the  Patriarchs  accorJ'tmg  to  the  CoMfUTAtre* 

of  t&e  Septt/acint. 


o*^ 


2-0       "       fi       K       ^ 
•-»>       i-n       "^ 

,  -     .       ?     J?     ?     2^ 

Seth  bora,        -  a3o            8      |'     g*     5      ^     K 

Enos  bora,        -  435  »^5     '       ?      E     S»     |      8 

Cainan  bom,     -  625  395  190            g^     ?h     * 

Mahaialeel  bom,  795  565  360  170     ^     §      S»     ^     ^^ 

Adam  dies,        -  930  700^95  305  '35     P*     g*     2     g 

Jared  bora,       -  960  730  525  $3$  '65            8^5 

Enoch  bom,    -  1122  892  687  497  325  162     ?**    S^     S»     »> 

Seth  dies,        -  1141  91*  707  517  347  '82             S*     T     3 

Methufelah  bora,  1387          ^52  662  49a  327  165     p-     |      s 

Enos  dies,        -  1340          905  715  545  380  ai8            ^      o 

Lamech  bora,    -  1474                 849  679  514  35»  187     p-     ^ 

Enoch  tranflated,  1487                 862  692  527  365  200            o 

Cainan  dies,      -  1535                 910  740  575          448    61     p* 

Noah  bora,t     -  i66«                        867  70a          375  18S 

Mahalaieel  dies,  1690                        895  730         403  216    iS 

Jared  dies,        -  1922                                962          635  448  160 

Japhet  bora,     -  ai62                                               875  688  500 

Shem  bom,        -  2164                                                 877  690  50* 

Lamtxh  dies,      -  ^227                                                94c  753  565 

Methufelah  dies,  2256                                               969          594 

The  Flood,        -  1262                                                           600 


IV.CMto- 
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17.  C0&OWOLOGICAL  Taal€  of  the  Years  o/zAf  Patriarchs,  actording  /*/i6e  Computatio* 

0//i6r  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

fnt       S^       ^       ^      S^ 


5  2       •       6       w 

©  "     o     3     a     o 


•< 


»< 


CO       ?n      2.       ^       ;>         .       C> 

Adam  created,  'P^^Pl-Sg*^ 

Seth  born,     -  130            ?      g'     I*     S>     ^      5     2 

Enosborn,    -  335  105             ?      ^     c    ,S»     g     3      ^ 

Cainanborn,  3*5  >95     90            •""     S      S*     ^     2,     g 

Mahalaleel  bom,  ^95  165  160    70            p.     g      c^     i^     g 

Jared  born,     -  460  330  4*5  '35     ^5  F     2*     g      S» 

Enoch  born,    -  511  391  aJ;  197  127    6»  •       r^      !^ 

Melhufelah  bcnti^  5S7  457  35^  26a  19a  ia7    65  ^     S 

Lamech  born,  -  654  5»4  419  3*9  *59  '94  I3»    ^7  F 

Noah  born,     -  707  577  47»  382  31a  a47  185  lao    53 

Enoch  tranflated,  887  757  65a  56a  49*  4*7  365  300  %z^  i8a 

Adam  dies,     -  930  800  695  605  $%$  470  343  ^76  aaj 

Seth  dies,      -  X04a  913  807  717  647  58a  46a  388  33^ 

Enosd.ies,      -  1140  905  815  745  680  ss}i  486  435 

Japhetbom,    •  iao7  88a  8ia  747  6ao  ss^  500 

Shem  bom,     -  1209  884^(14  747  622  sss  50^ 

Cainandies,    •  i2$s  910  840  775  648  581  528 

Mahalaleel  dies,  1390  895  830  703  636  583 

Jared,  Metha-1 

fela,   &   L2u>  130;        The  Flood,       847  7ao  653  600 

mach,  die,     3 

i   (5.1  AiTCDiLVTiAffs,  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE,  ftiould  be  but  i82r  as  it  18^  both  in  the  Hebrew 

COHpAtED  AND  CORRECTED.    The  manuicript  and  in  Jofephus,  fuppofmg,  with  StAuRin,  that 

from  which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  pub-  the  prefent  number  is  the  error  of  the  fcribe  who 

IMied,  agrees  exadly  with  the  Samaritan  numbers  firft  copied  the  original  Septuagint  nianufcript  in 

r'  n  by  Eufebius.    But  St  Jerom  telU  us,  that,  Ptolemy's  library.    So  that  he  computes  2256 

his  time  there  were  fome  Samaritan  copies  years  to  the  flood.    And,  if  this  corre^ion  be  ad* 

Jl^f^  make  Metbufelah   187  years  old  at  the  mitted,  and  one  nutre  mentioned  alfo  by  St  Auf- 

iBth  of  Lamech,  and  Lamech  18a  at  the  birth  of  tin,  viz.  that  Lamech  lived  sfS  years  after  the 

O^ih,  as  the  Hebrew  does.    Now  if  thefe  num-  birth  of  Noah,  and  not  565,  as  in  the  prefent  eo- 

}fn  be  approred  as  the  true  original  numbers,  pies,  there  will  then  remain  no  other  difference 

Ike  inteml  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  will  be  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  than  600 

1/56  years ;  differing  from  the  Hebrew  computa-  years  added  to  the  ages  of  the  fix  patriarchs  when 

^  only  100  years  in  the  age  of  Jared  at  the  they  begat  their  fons,  and  Methufaleh  will,  con- 

%Btb  of  Enoch :  and  if  this  1^  be  allowed  to  be  fbrmably  to  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  have  died 

»  miftike  of  the  tranlcriber  by  his  dropping  a  in  the  year  of  the  flood. 

jwnber,  and  his  writing  6a  inftead  of  i6a,  as  ha^  (6.)  Antediluvians,  history  of  the.  From, 

wr^fuipeded,  the  Samaritan  will  be  pcrfedkly  re-  Mofes's  account  of  our  great  progenitor,  that 

ttnciled  with  the  Hebrew,  and  all  dfiference  be-  "  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into 

**een  them  vanifh.    As  to  the  Septuagint,  in  the  the  garden,"  it  appears  probable  that  Adam  was 

Onanon  editions  of  that  verfion,  the  age  of  Me-  not  created  within  the  precinds  of  Paradife ;  and 

tlrofidah  at  the  birth  of  Lamech  is  167 ;  and  con-  it  is  afterwards  faid,  upon  his  being  turned  out  of 

fajuendy  the  fam  of  this  period,  according  to  the  garden,  "  He  was  fent  to  till  the  ground 

wm,  b  no  more  than  aa42.    But  in  this  cafe  whence  he  was  taken." — As  to  the  fituation  of 

Nithoiebh  will  outlive  the  flood  14  years;  and  this  garden,  concerning  which   there  has  been 

*e  may  well  wonder,  with  Eufebius,  where  he  much  learned  inquiry,  fee  Paradise.   Adam  was 

^^  prefcrvcd.    To  obviate  this  objeAion,  we  doubtlefs  created  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  with  all 

9t  xMf  that»  in  fome  copies,  Methufelah  is  laid  his  powers  and  faculties  in  the  higheil  degree  of 

tohave  lived  but  78a  (not  80a)  years  after  the  ftrength  and  vigour.    His  body  would  be  grace- 

■jth  of  Lamech,  and  no  more  than  949  in  all.  firf,  and   well  proportioned;  while  his  counte- 

«tt  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  entirely  takes  a-  nance  was  comely,  and  glo'ved  with  all  the  luftre 

viy  the  difficulty,  by  giving  the  fame  number  in  of  youthful  innocence.    Many   have  entertained 

"W  place  with  the  Hebrew.    Pezron  is  of  opini-  an  opinion  (as  mentioned  under  the  article  Adam), 

**f  that  the  ^ge  of  Lamech  at  the  birth  of  Noah  that  our  firft  parent  was  created  an  adept  in  know- 
ledge 
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kdge  and  in  fcience,  a  copfummate  phUofopher,  touch  the  fun ;  but  fVretching  out  my  handi  to 

and  an  accompliftied  divine.    But  the  very  re-  embrace  the  Heavens,  they  met  without  any  ro- 

verfc  of  this  muft  be  true,  providing  we  give  ere-  tcrmediate  object.  ,  All  obje(5t9  appeared  to  m* 

dit  to  the  account  which  Mofcs  gives  of  him.    If  equally  near,  and  it  was  not  till  alter  many  tru.* 

Adam  was  created  with  intuitive  knowltilge,  for  that  I  learned  to  ufe  my  eye  as  a  guide  to  try 


And  if  he  originally  pofleflcd  fuch  a  fund  of  valu-  When  I  awakened,  I  was  aftoniihcd  to  find  by  my 

able  knowledge,  why  had  he  fuch  an  ardent  thirft  fide  another  form,  perfe^ly  fimilar  to  my  owti, 

for  an  unwarrantable  portion  of  more,  and  for  the  I  conceived  it  to  be  another  tif;  and  inltead  of 

lake  of  this  additional  pittance  forfeited  his  hap-  lofing  by  my  flecp,  I  imagined  myfelf  to  be  ^olIw 

pinefs  and  life  ?  Befides,  if  Adam  was  at  firft  all  led.    I  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  this  ocw 

fight  and  knowledge,  and  was  foon  after  reduced  being.    With  rapture  and  aftotiifhment,  I  percci- 

to  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  error,  this  tranfilion  ved  that  it  was  not  myfelf,  but  forocthing  reucb 

would  make  a  retrogradation  in  the  fyftem  of  na-  more  glorious  and  defirable.*'    This  philosophical 

ture,  quite  diflimilar  to  that  uniformity  which  pidture  coincides  with  the  opinion^  that  cxcrptiLg 

obtains  throughout  the  whole  of  the  divine  ceco-  what  portions  of  knowledge  Adam  might  acqune 

nomy.    Mofes  introduces  our  firft  parents  into  by  the  exercife  of  his  fenfes,  his  Maker  taught 

life  in  the  moft  natural  mann:r,  as  having  capa-  him  every  thing  that  was  neceflary  for  his  ccir- 

cities  to  acquire  knowledge,  fenfes  to  receive  im-  fort  and  fubfiftence.    But  before  the  Almighty 

predions  from  obje<5ls  around  them,  and  a  fuffi-  gave  any  inftrudions  to  our  firft  parents,  wc  icufi 

cient  degrL-e  of  reafon  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  fuppofe  he  infpired  them  with  the  kuowledge  (< 

things  perceived :  yet  all  thefe  faculties  can  only  language  and  the  meaning  of  words,  othcrwifc  -t 

be  conlidercd  as  fo  many  inftmments,  by  the  ex-  would  feem  to  have  been  impoflTible  that  he  couM 

«rcife  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  difcharge  have  had  any  fuch  communication   with  tttm- 

the  duties  of  their  future  life.  The  following  por-  The  words  which  they  heard,  and  vecre  made  to 

trait  of  our  firft  piogenitor  when  he  firft  came  in*,  underftand,  being  imprinted  on  their  memonrs 

to  life,  drawn  by  Bufibn,  is  extremely  beautiftil,  would  fei-ve  as  the  foundation  of  a  Ungnagr, 

while,  at  the  (ame  time,  it  is  quite  confiftent  with  which  they  would  afterwards  increafe  and  cniirrc 

the  Mo&ic  hiftory.    Let  us  fuppofe  a  man  in  the  as  new  objeds  began  to  multiply,  ami  hence  gi\r 

fome  fituation  with  him  who  firft  received  exift-  rife  to  new  terms  and  definitions.     The  xKXTffin 

ence ;  a  man  whofe  organs  were  perfedly  form-  of  food,  for  the  fupport  of  Kfe,  is  fuppofed  Ut 

ed,  but  who  was  equally  new  to  himfelf,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  leflbns  taught  to  Adun 

every  objcd  which  turrounded  him.    Were  he  to  by  his  infa'.'Ible  Dire(flor.    Accordingly  Mofe*  ir. 

give  a  hiftory  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  the  manner  forms  us,  that  for  this  purpofe  a  grant  was  m^.f 

in  which  he  received  impreifions,  he  might  give  him  to  eat  of  every  trw  of  the  garden,  except*!  g 

fome  fuch  information  as  this.    •*  I  remember  the  one.    In  order  to  qualify  him  for  foetal  hittr- 

moment  when  my  exiftence  commenced.    It  was  courfe,  he  was  ordered  to  exerCife  his  facahy  *^ 

a  moment  replete  with  joy,  with  amazement  and  fpeech,  by  giving  names  to  different  creaturrw 

anxiety.    I  never  knew  what  I  was,   where  I  Our  talents,  and  the  exercife  of  them,  may  he 

was,  nor  whence  I  came.    1  opened  my  eyes,  both  faid  to  be  given  us  of  God ;  but  whatfrrr 

But  what  an  amazing  increafe  or  fenlation  !  The  capacities  we  receive  from  him,  it  is  fuppofod  tin 

light,  the  celeftial  vault,  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  we  ourfelves  muft  improve  t htm,  before  wi  can 

the  tranfparency  of  the  waters,  gave  animation  to  attain  to  any  acquirements  whatever.    Ahbov^rh 

my  fpirits,  and  conveyed  pleafurcs  which  exceed  Adam  had  heard  and  underftood  the  words  of 

the  powers  of  exprelTion.     At  firft  I  believed  that  God,  yet  Mofes  does  not  give  the  leaft  hint,  that 

all  thefe  objeds  exifted  within  me,  and  formed  a  he  ever  attempted  to  fpeak  before  thi;»  time.   For 

Jjart  of  myfelf.    When,  turning  mine  eyes  to  the  if  he  had,  as  fome  imagine,  irinate  knowledge  and 

im,  his  fplendour  overpowered  me.   I  voluntarily  proper  terms  for  every  thing  preft-nted  to  tei, 

fliut  out  the  light,  and  felt  a  fmall  degree  of  pain,  what  occafion  was  there  to  bring  animals  hthtt 

During  this  moment  of  darknefs,  I  imagined  that  I  him  to  fee  what  names  he  would  impofe  npca 

had  lo!t  the  greatcft  part  of  my  being.  I  was  then  them  ?  Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 


roufed  by  a  variety  of  founds.    The  finging  of  into  ridicule  the  whole  of  this  tranfaction,  and  t»e 

birdi  and  the  murmuring  breezes  formed  a  con-  afked,  how  could  a))  creatures  upon  earth  appear 

C-i^,  which  excited  the  moft  fweet  and  enchanting  at  onetime  before  Adam ;  as  not  only  one,  bot  mttr 

em«)tJon8.    I  liftened,  and  was  convinced  that  d<tys  muft  have  eiapfrd  before  he  could  give  raca 

thefe  harmonious  founds  exifted  within  me. — I  a  name  ?  But,  befides  that  the  text  doe«  not  ftf 

made  a  ftep  forwards ;  and  afterwards  renewing  how  long  time  Adam  took  to  this  gmera]  jvncw 

my  motion,  I  walked  with  my  face  turned  towards  of  the  animals,  the  word  in  the  original  b  ii  tlK 

the  Heavens;  till  I  fhruck  againft  a  palm  tree,  and  Angular  number.  "  And  whaifoever  Adam  aStd 

felt  Tome  degree  of  pain.    Seized  with  terror,  I  it  (viz.  the  living  creature\  that  was  the  name  o£ 

ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  obje<ft,  and  it."  The  meaning  feem 9  to  be  this:  God  brii*|te 

ptr^  cived  it  to  be  a  being  diftindt  from  myfelf,  be-  a  few  creatures  to  AdAm,  to  make  hia  tff  to 

c.i'jfc  It  did  not,  like  touching  my  own  body,  give  name  them  ;  and  whatever  he  called  any  of  fken* 

mo  a  double  fenfation.    I  refolved  then  to  feel  that  continued   to  be  its   nan^e.     No  doolc  it 

every  objed  I  Uvu,  and  bad  a  ftrong  defire  to  would  denominate  every  znimal  bcfar  hkh 


tit 
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il  externa]  appearance,  from  its  (:ze,  its  colour,  long  he  or  any  of  his  dcfcendants  lived.    All  we 

(j.it>  voice;  And,  confiAentJy  with  this,  the  He-  know  is,  that  Lamech,  the  fitth  in  delcent  from 

jrrvs'  Uoguage,  which  is  fappofed  to  lia\e  been  him,   married   two   wives,   which   was  the  firft 

ih?  ori^'ioal  one,  is  peculiarly  expreflive  of  fuch  known  inftance  of  polygamy  :  that  by  the  one  he 

« itrtnal  qualities  io  the  brute  creation.    Tiie  next  had  two  fo:is,  Jabai,  the  firft  that  dwelt  in  tents, 

t.  mjf  m  which    God   in(lrufted   Adam,   though  and  fed  cattle  ;  and  Jubal  the  inventor  of  mufic. 

p^ut.ibly  in  a  trtnce  or  vifion,  was  his  near  rela-  and  by  the  other,  a  Ion  nanvd  Tubal-Cain,  who 

Lua  to  Lvc,  a&  being  p.irt  of  his  own  body.    This  difcovered  the  art  of  forging  and  working  metals ; 

p.  .t'  of  knowledge  was  imparted  to  him,  m  or-  and  a  daughter  named  Kaamah,  fiippofed  to  have 

i.  r  :o  cement  tlie  greater  love  and  affection  be-  invented  fpinning  aiid  weaving ;  and  we  are  told 

Ukq  the  two   during  the  remaining  period  of  that  Lamech  having  imitattxl  the  example  of  hii 

iVT  livts.     Thelc,  according  to  Mofes,   are  all  progenitor,   by  murdering  fomc  perfon,   made  a 

t:.*trjn£i<Jtions  in  which  our  firft  parents  were  in-  fpeech  to  his  wives  the  explication  of  which  has 

ttTtftoi  during  their  abode  in  Paradife.   And  it  is  preally  puzzled  inteq)reters.     See  Lam  ecu.     Mo- 

nuiait,  that  ibe  inftru^tions  which  they  received  les  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  Seth  had  a  fon  bom 

u^p<,kc  the  infantile  ftate  of  their  minds  ;  though  to  him  called  Enosf  and  that  **  then  began  men  to 

"jtihticCt  higher  difpenfatiuns  of  knowledge  would  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."     Coramenta- 

.^v:lcfD  communicned  to  them,  as  they  became  tors  give  us  three  different  fenfes  of  thtfe  words. 

''K  to  be.u  them,  and  had  their  minds  matured  Some  think  the  words  fliould  be  rendered,  "  Then 

^  tiperience  and  reflexion.     How  long  our  firft  men  profaned  in  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;'* 

r^r^us retained  their  innocL*nce,  we  are  no  where  and  that  even  Enos  arrogated  to  himfelf  a  power, 

uJ.    Many  alTert  that  they  fell  on  the  very  firft  as  if  he  had  been  a  god.    But  this  fenfe  feems 

'^ly  of  their  creation.     Bui   Mofes   mentions  fo  harfli  and  unnatural.    There  is  nothing  more  un- 

ir^ny  tranla<Jtions  on  that  day,  as  muft  have  in-  likely,  than  that  Adam's  grandchildren,  who  livtxl 

i'jilfdthe  whole  of  their  attention,  and  prevent-  under  his  own  eye,  would  fo  foon  ihakc  oif  pa- 

tdihjm  from  falling  into  fuch  temptations  as  a-  rental  authority,  and  apoftatife  from   the  belief 

'■icfrum  indolence  and  want  of  refteifllcni.    Be-  and  worftiip  cf  the  one  true  (>od.    Others  think, 

i.^i:^  if,  in  fuch  circumftances  as  they  were  pla-  that  though  men  had  hitherto  worfttipped  God  in 

•  A  tlicy  could  not  have  refrained  from  a  viola-  private,  yet  they  now  inftituted  public  afleroblies, 
'.'^  tjf  the  dl\  ine  law  for  one  day  it  would  have  met  in  larger  focieties  for  folemn  and  focial  wor- 
ii'TTtd  a  degree  of  folly  or  depravity  in  them  (hip  and  introduced  liturgies  and  forms  for  more 
'  en  greater  than  in  moft  of  their  pofterity.  It  h  effeAually  jjaying  their  homage  to  the  Almighty. 
t  ixwhat  fingular,  that  many  of  the  great  trials  This  indeed  is  a  very  natural  comment  from  thofe 
fv  filed  in  (acn^d  writing  were  limited  to  40  days;  who  place  religion  in  fet  /ormj  of  worfhip.    But 

^^'cs  in  prophetic  ftyle  is  fometimes  equivalent  it  is  fcarcely  credible,  that  Adam  and  his  family 

Ij  40  years.     This  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  had  never  met  together  to  worfhip  God  till  now, 

M*  ifs,  Eiijah,   of  Nineveh,   and  of  the  Jewifti  when  we  are  told  that  Cain  and  Abel,  and  pro- 

r  .t:^  after  the  death  of  Chrift.    And  it  is  rert»ark-  bably  both  tlieiijfamilies  along  with  them,  brought 

'■'  "i  that  he,  of  whom  Adam  was  a  type,  was  their  offerings  to  the  Lord :  this  they  are  fuppo- 

tTpted  40  days  in  the  wildtrnefji.    Agreeable  to  fed  to   have  done  every  fabbath  day.     OthtTs, 

t-j  part  of  the  Divine  ceconomy,    perhaps  the  therefore,   put  a  more  confiftent   interpretation 

''»».  of  our  firft  parents  lafted  fo  long.    However,  upon  the  words,  namely,  that  **  men  now  called 

•  ^t  thry  remained  for  a  con fiderable  time  in  the  themfelves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord:  y.  J.  that 
t-'-nif^  appears  highly  probable  fVom  this  confi-  about  this  period,  the  family  of  Seth,  who  adhe- 
c  ration  ihat  their  mdulgent  Creator  who  had  red  to  God  and  his  worftiip,  began  to  give  them- 
I'-i-MJefted  hi f  tender  concern  for  them  whlie  in-  fdve.  a  denomination,  exprefilve  of  thtir  relation 
f-x;tTit,  and  extended  bis  mercy  to  them  when  and  regards  to  him.  They  diftinguiflied  them- 
f*'^?,  woti'd^  never  have  turned  them  out  of  pa-  felves  from  the  irreligious  family  of  Cain,  and  af- 
r-jic,  iiul  fent  them  into  an  uncultivated  world,  fumed  the  title  of  the  /bnj  or  children  of  God : 
Hiffe  they  had  acquuned  the  arts  of  living,  and  which  defignation  was  afterwards  applied  to  them 
^re  capable  of  providing  againft  the  vicifTitudea  by  Mofes ;  it  was  even  ufed  after  the  ilood,  and  a- 
J*  tueir  future  lot.  See  Fall.  Mofes  gives  us  no  dopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament. 
'^er  account  of  Ad^im's  life  after  leaving  the  Of  the  three  next  defcendants  of  Seth,  Cainan, 
r^ofli,  but  that  he  begat  fome  children,  and  died,  Mahalaleel,  and  Jared,  and  of  Methufelah  and 
In  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  the  venera-  Lamech,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Noah, 
^  patriarch  ever  after  led  a  life  of  penitence  and  Mofes  has  recorded  no  more  than  their  feveral  ages. 

!^"^^  P**^y-    Th^  births  of  Cain,  Abel,  1:  noch  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  piety,  <ivalk^ 

*^\^^  «^th  the  refpeftive  profeflSons  and  far  tng  with  GoJp  as  the  Scripture  exprelfes  it,  for  at 

^<k^  ^^  ^^^  former;  the  murder  of  Abel,  leaft  the  laft  .^00  years  of  his  life ;  as  a  reward  for 

vli        ^^^^^  ^  ^^  murderer  to   the  land  of  which  exemplary  behaviour  iu  fo  corrupt  an  age, 

^od;  where  he  built  tile  firft  city  we  have  any  he  was  taken  up  by  God  into  heaven,  without 

^tthentjc  account  of,  are  all  that  the  focrcd  hif-  taftinj    death.    See   Enoch.    Mofes  aften^ards 

on^  has  recorded  of  the   children   of  Adam,  informs   us,   «*  When   men    began   to   multiply 

^<«ftnmgthi«narrativechiefly  tothelineof  Seth,*  i.e.  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  inhabitants 

m\  whence  Noah  and  the  whole  poftdiluvian  "  Daughters   were  bom  unto  them;"  meaning, 

<^  of  mankind  are  defcended,  he  has  acquainted  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly ;  which  feerai 

yrm  very  few  particulars  relating  to  that  of  to  hint,  that  at  this  period  there  were  confidcra- 

*«» ;  nor  can  wc  thus  fyrm  snj  conjectures  hoW  bly  more  females  tl\an  mal^s  bom  into  the  world, 
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Some  think  that  Mofca  being  now  about  to  men-  tue  and  their  religion.    From  this  union  procectL 

tion  the  wickednefs  of  the  Antediluvians,  introdu-  cd  effeifts  fimilar  to  what  has  happened  ever  fince. 

CCS  the  pofterity  of  Cain  as  being  the  chief  caufc  When  a  pure  fociety  mixes  with  a  profane,  the 

of  their  coixuptijn ;  and  that  he  ftyles  them  men  good  principles  of  the  one  foon  become  tainted 

and  Jaujrbierj  of  men^  becaufe  they  were  ienfual  by  the  bad  praftices  of  the  other,  and  thus  it  i$ 

and  earthly,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  m  n'n  fomc-  probable,  tliat  the  great  fource  of  univerlal  dege- 

times  ufed  in  the  fcriptunrs.    Thefc  words,  •*  The  neracy  was  owing  to  the  pofterity  of  Seth  ming- 

fons  of  God  faw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  ling  with  the  progeny  of  Cain,  in  oppofitiOn  to 

were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  what  their  pious  father  had  ftridly  charged  them. 

they  chofe,"  have  given  rife  to  many  ridiculous  Mofcs  next  tells  us,  that  *•  there  were  giants  in 

comments  both  of  Jews  and  Chriftians.    Two  in-  thofe  days,*'  and  that  the  produ^s  of  thefe  mar- 

t Tpretations  may  be  mentioned  as  the  moft  pro-  riages  were  "  mighty  men,  and  men  of  renown." 

bable.    When  the  name  of  God  is  added  to  any  Tranflators  are  not  agreed  about  the  meaning  of 

thing,    it  not  only  denotes  being  the  efficient  the  word  giants.    Some  render  the  word,  vioUnt 

caufe,  but  it  heightens  and  increafes  its  ufual  mean-  and  cruel  men\  others,  men  vi\\o  fall  upon  and 

iag.    For  which  reafon  any  thing  excellent  in  its  rujb  fonwardf  as  a  robber  does  upon  his  prey : 

kind,  or  uncommonly  lofty,  was  by  the  Jews  faid  the  meaning  then  is,  that  they  were  not  naore  re- 

to  be  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord.    Thus  the  cedars  roarkable  for  their  ftrength  and  ftature,  than  for 

of  I-ebanon  are  called  the  cedarj  o/tbe  Lord ;  and  their  violence  and  cruelty.    It  is  generally  agreed, 

l^af  mountains,  the  mountains  of  God,    There-  that  in  the  ftrft  ages  of  the  world,  n\en  were  of  a 

tbre  by  the  fom  of  God  in  this  place  are  meant  gigantic  ftature  \  though  Mofes  does  not  mention 

men   of  great  <^ulence,  power,  and  authority,  them  as  giants  till  after  the  union  of  the  families 

And  by  w^y  of  contraft,  the  hiftorian  introduces  of  Seth  and  Cain,  when  men  ufed  their  fuperiori- 

thofe  of  poor  and  mean  circiunftaJKes  in  life,  and  .  ty  in  bodily  ftrength  for  the  purpofes  of  gratify* 

calls  them  the  daughters  of  men*      The  words  ing  their  worft  paifions.    At  this  period  of  the 

thus  explained,  are  not  an  unlikely  dc(cnption  of  world,  and  long  after,  political  power  and  bodi- 

that  diflblute  age.    The  great  and  m'gbty  in  this  ly  ftrct^th  went  hand  in  hand.     Whoever  was 

world  are  commonly  moft  addicted  to  (enfual  ^ra-  able  to  encounter  a  fierce  wild  beaft  and  clear  the 

tifications,  becaufe  they  have  fo  many  incentives  country  of  noxiotis  aninuls,  or  in  the  day  of  bat* 

to  inflame  their  paflions,  and  fo  few  reftraints  to  tie  to  deftroy  moft  of  hi«  enemies,  was  looked  up 

curb  them ;  and,  inftead  of  uftng  their  power  to  to  by  the  reft  of  his  companions  as  the  fitteft  to 

punifh  and  difcountenance  vice,  are  too  often  the  be  their  commander.    Thus,  Nimrod,  firora  be* 

greateft  escamples  and  promoters  of  lafcivioufhefs  ing  a  mighty  hunter^  became  a  great  monarch, 

and  debaudiery.    Thus,  thefe /©«/  of  Gody  thefe  and  it  appears  from  hiftory,  that  all  his  (iicccflbrs 

great  men,  when  they  happened  to  meet  with  the  have  pretty  nearly  trodden  in  the  fame  path. 

daughters  of  their  inferiors,  gazed  on  them  as  fit  Thefe  giants^  then,  might  be  the  chief  warriort, 

objev^s  to  gratify  their  luft ;   and  from  among  who  formed  thcmfelves  into  chofen  bands,  and 

theft?  they  took  to  tbemfelveSy  in  a  forcible  man-  living  among  a  cowardly  and  effeminate  people* 

ner,  <ia'.'ves  or(asitmiy  be  rendered^  concubinest  had   no  curb  to  their  cruelty  and   hift.     From 

^f  all  that  tbej  ebofu  whether  married  or  unmar-  them  might  fpring  an  illegitimate  race,  refembling 

ried,  without  everafking  their  confent*    No  won-  their  fathers  in  body  and  mind,  who,  when  they 

der  tlien  that  the  earth  ihould  \k  filed  with  v/a-  grew  up,  having  no  inheritance,  would  be  turned 

lencey  when  the  higheft  ranks  of  men  were  above  loofe  upon  the  world,  and  follow  no  other  em- 

ihc  reftraint  of  law,  reafon  and  religion,  and  not  ployment  but  rapine  and  plunder.      Thus  they 

only  opprefled  the  poor,  but  with  impunity  treat-  became  mighty  men  and  men  of  renoaim^  and  pro* 

cd  them  and  their  children  in  fuch  a  bafe  and  ty-  cured  tbem/eliHfs  a  name^  by  the  fame  means,  that 

rannical  manner.     But  others  cannot  relifti  this  moft  hcyoes  have  procured  a  nan^  in  hiftory; 

interpretation,  as  they  think  it  quite  unfcriptu-  by  the  mifchicfs  they  did,  and  the  numbers  ot 

ral,  to  call  great  and  powerftil  penons  they&wj  of  their  fellow  jportals  whom  they  murdered.    Mac- 

Godp  and  all  mean  and  plebeian  women  the  daugh^  kind  running  thns  headlong  into  all  manner  of 

ters  qfmen.    Befides,  the  text  does  not  fay,  that  vice,  were  admonifijed  to  repent;  for  which  pur- 

the  fons  of  God  offered  any  Tiolence  to  thefe  in-  pofe,  they  were  not  only  allowed  fufficient  fjicr, 

ferior  women ;  but  that  they  law  that  they  were  (no  vears)  but  repeatedly  warned  by  Noah,  who 

fairy  and  made  choice  of  them  for  wives.    And  is  defcribed  by  the  Apoftle  Peter,  as  a  preacher 

they  juftly  argue,  that  there  is  no  moral  turpitude  of  righteoufnefs  j  and  who  alone,  amidft  this  ge- 

in  men  of  fuperior  rank  or, riches,  marrying  their  neral  corruption,  was  found  to  be  jud  and  per- 

inferiors :  and  therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  mppofb  fed  in  his  generation.    But  all  he  could  do  wm 

fuch  unequal  matches,  anwng  the  rich  and  poor,  to  no  purpofc    They  continued  incorrigibly  ob- 

children  of  the  fame  common  parent,  a  fufficient  ftinate  ;  fo  that  at  length,  (as  Jofephua  tells  u»t) 

caufe  for  bringing  upon  the  world  an  univerfal  finding  himfelf  and  family  in  imminent  danger  of 

<leftrudion.    For  thefe  reafons  many  are  of  opinio  perfonal  violence,  he  departed  from  among  them, 

on,  that  the  defcendants  of  Seth,  who  were  ftyled  with  his  wife  and  children.    This  is  extremely  pro* 

the  fons  of  Gody  on  account  of  their  fuperio«4anc-  bable ;  for  Mofes  aflures  us, "  that  the  wicknedpeft 

tity,  fell  in  love  with  the  daughters  of  tnen^  the  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  that  every  itnagin*- 

impious  progeny  of  Cain,  and  by  intermarriages  tion  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  continually 

became  aflbciated  with  them ;  and  furrendering  evil ;"  and  that  "  the  earth  was  corrupt  and  fii|- 

to  thofe  inchantrefTes  their  hearts  and  their  free-  ed  with  violence,  all  flclh  having  corrupted  his 

ilom,  they  furrendoned  at  th^  6mc  time  tbeir  vir»  way  upon  the  earth.'*     Thefe  words  leave  no 

room 
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room  to  enquire  into  the  particular  crimes  of  the  llrength  of  b^dy,  tyrannized  ih  a  cruel  mantieFi 

intedilaviaii  world,  which   feems  to  have  been  and  polluted  the  earth  with  wickednefs  of  every 

over-run  with  a  complication  of  all  manner  of  de-  kind.    Thii  defedion  became  at  laft  fo  univerfal, 

hauchoy  and  wickednefs,  and  above  all  with  vio-  that  none  were  left  in  the  holy  mountain,  except 

Lmcc,  injuftice  and  cruelty  towards  one  another.  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  fons  and  their  wives. 

Inthisftateof  univerfal  depravity,  the  Almighty  (8.).  AKThDiLUviANs,  profane  history  of* 

r-folvtd  to  extirpate  the  whole  human  race,  ex-  the.    The  heathens  have  been  no  lefa  fruitful 

opting  Noah  and  his  family,  whom  he  direded  in   invention,  than  the  Jews,   in  filling   up  the 

ho#  to  pivferve  them felves  from  univcrfal  deltruc-  chafms  of  the  Antediluvian  hiftory.    Berofus,  a 

tw«i.    See  Deluge.  Chaldean  hifforian,   who  flouriihed  in  the  time 

(7.)  Antediluvians,  Jewish  traditions  of  Alexindcr  the   Great,  enumerates   lo  kings 

>^C£RNiNG  thf.    As  to  any  further  tranf.ic-  who  reigned  in  Chaldxa  before  the  flood;   of 

•JMM  before  the  flood,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  whom  the  firft,  called  Alorus^  is  fuppofed  to  be 

dirk  by  the  lacred  hiftorian.    The  Jews  and  eaf-  Ad:im,  and  Xifuthnis,  the  laft,  to  be  Noah.— 

'rm  nations,  however,  have  made  ample  amends  This  Alonis  declared  that  he  held  his  kingdom 

ix  the  6lence  of  Mofes,  by  the  abundance  of  by  divine  right,  and  that  God  himfelf  had  ap- 

I  itir  traditions.    The  only  part  of  thefe,  which  pointed  him  to  be  the  pallor  of  the  people.    Aq- 

cn  b;conne<5ted  in  anything  like  hiftory,  is  what  cording  to  our  hiftorian,  in  the  firft  year  of  the 

fv'llows.    After  the  death  of  Adam,  Seth  with  his  world,  there  appeared  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  a 

liTiily  feparated   thcmfelves  fix>m  the  profligate  place  near  the  confines  of  Babylonia^  a  certain 

n:; of  Clin,  and  chofe  for  their  habitation  the  rational  animal  called  Oanres.    He  had  his  whole 

rr.^ntain  where  Adam  was  buried,  the  Cainitcs  body  like  that  of  a  fiih ;  but  beneath  his  filh'd 

r-mjioiog  below  in  the  plain  where  Abel  was  kill-  head  ga  \y  another  of  a  different  fort,  probably  a 

i);  and,  according  to  thefe  hiftorians,  this  moun-  human  one.    He  had  alfo  feet  Hke  a  man,  which 

ttia  was  io  high,  that  the  inhabitants  could  hear  proceeded  from  his  fiih's  tail,  and  a  human  voices 

t^^  angels  finging  the  praifcs  of  God,  and  even  This  animal  converfed  with  mankind,  in  the  day* 

'^>n  them  in  that  fervice !  !  !  Here  they  lived  in  time,  without  eating  any  thing :  he  delivered  to 

r^  purity  and  £indtity  of  manners.    Their  con-  them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  fciences,  and  va- 

(^>it  employment  was  praifing  God,  from  which  riousarts:  he  tauglit  them  to  dwell  together  irt 

i'^'7  had  few  or  no  avocations;  for  their  only  food  cities,  to  ere^it  temples,  to  introduce  laws,  and' 

wa^  the  fruits  of  the  trees  which  grew  on  the  inftruded  them  in  geometry :  he  likewile  fliowed 

ro^ntain,  fo  that  they  had  no  occafion  to  under-  them  how  to  gather  feeds  and  fruits*  and  impart-* 

^  wy  fervile  labours,  nor  the  trouble  of  fowing  ed  to  them  whatever  was  neceflary  and  convenient 

i^ii  gathering  in  their  harvelt.    They  were  utter  for  a  civili/'_*d  life;  but  after  this  time  there  was 

ft^njrers  to  envy,  injuftice,  or  deceit.    Their  on-  nothing  excellent  invented.    When  the  fun  fet^ 

fyoath  was,  **  By  the  blood  of  Abel  \**  and  they  Cannes  retired  into  the  fea,  and  continued  there 

^Tf  day  went  up  to  the  mountain  to  worlhip  all  night.     He  not  only  delivered  his  inftrudiona 

Gd(1,  and  to  vifit  the  body  of  Adam,  as  a  mean  by  word  of  mouth,  but,  wrote  of  the  origin  o£ 

t/^  procuring  the  Divine  blefling*     Here,  by  con-  things,  and  of  political  oeconomy*    This,  or  a  fi-* 

tfmplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  laid  the  milar  animal,  is  alfo  mentioned  by  other  authors. 

f-iindations  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy;  and,  left  Of  Alafporus,  the  fecond  king,  nothing  remark-* 

^vir  inventions  fliould  be  forgotien,  or  loft  be-  able  is  related.    His  fucceflbr,  Amelon,  or  Amil-' 

\'n  they  were  publicly  known,  underftanding,  larus,   was  of  a  city  called  Pantablbla.    In  his 

jVn'n  a  predidtion  of  Adam's,  that  there  would  be  time  another  anmial  refembling  the  former  ap- 

3  j*Tieraldeftru^ion  of  all  things,  once  by  fire,  and  pcarcd,  260  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  mo- 

mce  by  water,   they  built  two  pillars,   one   of  narchy.    Amelon  was  fucceeded  by  Metalarus; 

^''•ck,  and  the  other  of  ftone,  that  if  the  brick  and  Le  by  Daonus,  all  of  whonj  wei-e  of  the  faniie 

^t  happened  to  be  overthrown  by  the  flood  or  city.    In  the  time  of  the  latter,  four  animals  of  a 

^itScTwife  deftroyed,  that  of  ftone  might  remain,  double  form,  half  nran  and  half  fifti,  made  their 

'THii  bft,  Jofephus  fays,   was  to  be  feen  in  his  appearance.    Their  names  were  EneJocus,  Emu* 

-Tte  in  the  land  of  Siriad,  thought  to  be  in  Up-  gamuj^    Encubuluj,    and    Anmentus*     Under  the 

P^  Egypt.    The  defcendants  of  Seth  continued  next  prince,  who  was  likewife  of  Pantabibla,  ap- 

■3  the  pradicc  of  virtue  till  the  40th  yearof  Jared,  peared  another  animal  of  the  fame  kind,  whofe 

''^cn  100  of  them  hearing  the  noife  of  the  mufic  name  was  OJacon,    All  thefe  explained  more  par- 

^  the  riotous  mirth  of  the  Cainites,  agreed  to  ticularly  what  had  been  concifely  delivered  by 

r>down  to  them  from  the  holy  mountain.     On  Oannes.     In  the  reign  of  the  tenth  king,  Xifuth- 

^V*!r  arrival  in  the  plain,  they  were  immediately  rus,  happened  the  great  deluge,  of  which  our  au* 

<^ivaled  by  the  beauty  of  the  women ;  who  thor  gives  the  "following  account :  Cronus,  or  Sa- 

^ere  naked,  and  with  whom  they  defiled  them-  turn,  appeared  to  Xifuthrus  in  a  dream,  and 

fe'-m;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  intermar-  warned  him,  that  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Daefi- 

^?c  of  the  fons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  us  mankind  would  be  deftroyed  by  a  flood ;  and 

^^3  mentioned  by  Mofes.    The  example  of  thefe  therefore  commanded  him  to  write  down  the  ori- 

»?oiUte  fons  of  Seth  was  foon  followed  by  others ;  ginal,  intermediate  ftate,  and  the  end  of  all  things, 

^'id  from  time  to  time  great  numbers  continued  and  bury  the  writings  under  ground  at  Sipparag 

'^dHcend  from  the  mountain^  who  in  like  man-  the  city  of  the  fun;  that  he  fhould  alfo  buKd  a 

^  took  wives  from  the  abandoned  race  of  Cain,  fljip,  and  go  into  it  with  his  relations  and  dearelt 

'rom  thefe  marriages  fprung  the  giants,  who  be-  friends,  having  firft  fumiftied  it  with  provifions, 

'^^  as  remarkable  for  their  impiety  as  for  their  and  taken  into  it  fowls  and  four-footed  bealls; 

Vol.  II.  Part  Ij  E  c                              and 
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iirtd  that,  when  he  had  provided  every  thing,  and 
was  alked  whithei*  he  was  failing,  he  fhould  an- 
fwer.  To  the  godsf  to  pray  for  bappirwfi  to  mun^ 
kind.  Xifuthrus  did  not  dilbbey ;  but  built  a  vef- 
fel,  whofe  length  was  five  furlongs,  and  breadth 
two  furlongs.  He  put  on  board  all  he  was  dire<5t- 
ed  ;  and  went  into  it  with  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  ^he  flood  being  come,  and  foon  ceaf- 
ing,  Xifuthrus  let  out  certain  birds,  which  find- 
ing no  foody  nor  place  to  reft  upon,  returned  a- 
gaih  to  the  (hip.  Xifuthrus,  after  fome  days,  let 
out  the  birds  again ;  but  they  returned  to  the 
ihip,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud:  but 
when  they  were  let  go  the  third  time,  they  came 
no  more  to  the  ihip,  whereby  Xifuthrus  under- 
itood  that  the  earth  appeared  again ;  and  there- 
upon he  made  an  opening  between  the  planks 
'of  the  (hip,  and  feeing  that  it  refted  on  a  cer- 
tain mountain,  he  c;ime  out  with  his  wife,  and 
bis  daughter,  and  his  pilot ;  and  having  worftiip- 
ped  the  earth,  raifed  an  altar,  and  facrificed  to 
the  gods,  he  and  thofe  who  went  out  with  him 
difappeared.  They  who  were  left  behind  in  the 
fhip,  finding  that  Xifuthrus  and  the  perfons  that 
"accompanied  him  did  not  return,  went  out  them- 
felves  to  feek  for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  his 
name ;  but  Xifuthru?  was  no  more  feen  by  them  : 
only  a  voice  came  out  of  the  air  which  enjoined 
them,  as  their  duty  was,  to  be  religious ;  and  in- 
formed them,  that  on  account  of  his  own  piety 
he  was  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  that 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  pilot,  were  partakers 
of  the  fame  honour.  It  alfo  dire<5ted  them  to  re- 
turn to  Babylon,  and  that,  as  the  fates  had  ordain- 
ed, they  fhould  take  the  vnitingsfrom  Sipp^ira,  and 
communicate  them  to  mankind  ;  and  told  them, 
ttiat  the  place  where  they  were  was  the  country 
of  Armenia.  When  they  had  heard  this,  they  ot- 
fered  facrifice  to  the  gods,  and  unanimoufly  went 
to  Babylon;  and  when  they  came  thither,  they 
dug  Up  the  writings  at  Sippara,  built  many  cities, 
raififd  temples,  and  rebuilt  Babylon.  The  Egyp- 
'tians,  who  would  give  place  to  no  nation  in  point 
of  antiquity,  have  alfo  a  feries  of  kings,  who,  it 
is  pretended,  reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  flood ; 
and,  to  be  even  with  the  Chaldeans,  began  their 
account  the  very  fame  year  that  theirs  does  ac- 
cording to  Berofus.  There  was  an  ardent  cl'ro- 
nicle  extant  among  the  Egyptians,  not  many  cen- 
turies ago,  which  contained  70  dyn.iltiis  of  prin- 
ces, who  ruled  in  that  country,  by  a  feries  of  113 
generations,  through  an  immenfe  fpace  of  .16,515 
years,  dunng  which  Egypt  was  luccefluely  go- 
verned by  three  different  races ;  of  whom  the 
firft  v/ere  the  Auritsr,  the  lecond  the  Meftrsri, 
and  the  third  the  Egryptians.  But  this  extrava- 
gant number  of  years  Manctho  (to  whofe  ixmains 
We  muft  chiefly  have  recourle  for  the  ancient  £- 
gyptian  hrftory)  has  not  adopted,  however  in  o- 
ther  refpe«5t8  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  leii  into 
errors  in  chronology,  by  this  old  chronicle,  which 
yet  feems  to  have  been  a  compofition  firce  Mane- 
tho's  time.  The  account  given  by  Bcrotus,  if  not 
t..*en  from  the  writings  of  Mofes,  is  at  leaft 
founded  upon  fome  traditional  account  of  the 
fame  fadls;  and  in  that  view,  might  be  held  as  a 
ort,  of  corroborative  evidence  of  their  authenti- 
city if  they  needed  any.    But  we  have  anothtr 
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account  of  the  firlt  ages  hi  mankind,  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  flood  at  ail.  This  \% 
contained  in  fome  fragments  of  a  Photnician  au* 
thor,  called  SaHeboniatho%  who  is  faid  by  foroe 
to  have  been  cotcmporary  with  Gideon,  by  othen 
to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  king  David ;  while 
fome  boldly  affert  there  never  was  fuch  a  perfbn, 
and  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction  of  Philo-Bibliut, 
in  oppofition  to  the  books  of  Jofephus  written  a- 
gainfl  Apion ;  which  is  extremely  probable. 

(9.)  Antidiluvians,  state  or  the  arts, 
&c.  AMONG  THE.  Of  the  cuftoms,  policy,  and 
other  general  circumftances  of  the  Antediluviaxvi, 
we  caiMonly  form  conje^ures.  All  that  ttre  know 
even  of  their  religious  rites,  is,  that  tl^y  ofiered 
iacrifices  very  early,  bot-h  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  of  animals ;  but  whether  the  blood  acd 
flefh  of  the  animals,  or  only  their  milk  and  wool, 
were  ofiered,  is  a  difputed  point.  Of  their  arts 
and  fciences,  we  have  not  much  more  tofay.— 
The  Antediluvians  feem  to  have  fpent  their  time 
rather  in  luxury  and  wantonnefs,  to  which 
the  abundant  fertility  of  the  firft  earth  invi- 
ted them,  than  in  difcoveries  or  improvemeiits, 
which  probably  they  ftood  much  lefs  in  need  of, 
than  their  fuccef!brs.  The  art  of  working  mctalt 
was  found  out  by  the  lafi  generation  of  Cain*i 
line ;  and  mufic,  which  they  might  be  fuppofed 
to  practice  for  their  pleafure,  was  not  brought  tq 
any  perfe^ion,  before  the  fame  generation.  Sonw 
authors  have  fuppofed  aftronomy  to  have  beeri 
cultivated  by  the  Antediluvians,  though  tht>i  w 
probably  owing  to  a  miftake  of  Jofephus :  but  il 
is  to  be  prefumed,  the  progrefs  they  made  tbere. 
in,  or  in  any  other  fcience,  was  not  eKtraordiut 
ry ;  it  being  even  very  doubtful,  whether  letten 
were  fo  much  as  known  before  the  flood.  Sd 
Alphabetical  characteks,  $  <»  3.  As  ti 
their  politics  and  ci\  il  conilitutions,  we  hai'e  do 
fo  much  as  one  circumftance,  whereon  to  buih 
conjecture.  It  is  probable,  the  patriarchal  foit 
of  government,  which  doubtlels  was  the  firft,  w^ 
fet  a  fide,  when  tyranny  and  oppreilion  began  i 
take  place,  and  much  fooner  among  the  race  i 
Cain,  than  that  of  Seth.  It  feems  alfo,  that  the| 
communities  were  but  few,  and  confifted  of  va^ 
ly  larger  numbers  of  people  than  any  fonrni 
fince  the  flood ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  queftion,  wh| 
ther,  after  the  union  of  the  two  great  £unilie9  \ 
Seth  and  Cain,  there  were  any  didin^ion  of  ci^ 
focieties,  or  divcrfity  of  regular  governments, 
all.  It  is  more  likely,  tliat  all  mankind  then'nra^ 
but  one  great  nation,  theUgh  li^ring  in  a  kind  j 
anarchy,  divided  into  feveral  dilbrderly  sfibd 
tions ;  which,  as  it  was  almoft  the  natural  conl 
quence  of  their  having,  in  all  probability,  1^ 
one  common  language,  fo  it  was  a  circumftai^ 
which  greatly  contributed  to  this  general  com^ 
tion,  which  otherwife  perhaps  could  net  have 
univerfally  overfpread  the  Antediluvian  w^d.< 
And  for  this  reafon  chiefly,  as  it  feemt,  fo  foj 
as  the-pofterity  of  Koah  were  iuffciently  increj 
cd,  a  plurality  of  tongues  was  introduced,  io  ^ 
der  to  divide  them  into  diltin^  focieties^  aJ 
thereby  prevent  any  fuch  total  depravatioo  for  «l 
future.  See  Confusion  OF  Tewouss.  Of  ^ 
peaceful  and  happy  condition  of  the  Aotedih) 
ans,  as  well  as  of  their  virtiious  and  hamotki 

man>i 
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owner  of  lifr,  Mr  Whithurft,  in  his  Inquiry  into  inhabitants,  even  fuppofing  no  part  of  it  had  been 

tbe  ^rigmai  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earthy  (p.  fea.     Hence  they  conclude,  that  God  extended 

\%u  tth)  ^d  drawn  a  picture,  fimilar  to  that  only  the  lives  of  th'»  patriarchs,  to  fuch  an  extra- 

wiiich  the  poets  have  jfivca  of  the  golden  age. —  ordinary  length.     Hut  moft  writers  maintain  the 

But  oar  ingenious  author,   whofe  Inquiry  is  not  longevity  of   mankind    in    general   in  the  earlv 

pni^rfledly  repugnant  to  revelation,  has  torgot  to  world,    not  only  upon  the  authority  of  facred, 

vAxm  us.  For  what  purpofe,  under  fuch  circum-  but  likewife  of  profane  hiftory.    And  for  fuch  a 

ftia<;p,  the  deluge  was  fent ;  and,  How  we  are  conditution,  the  moral  reafons  are  abundantly  ob- 

t)  underftand  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  who  vious.    When  the  earth  was  wholly  unpeopled, 

nTjreitnts  the  AntediluvLins,  .not  as  an  innocent  except  by  one  pair,  it  was  neceflary  to  endow 

rict,  quietly  repofing  on  the  ever-verdant  turf;  men  with  a  ftronger  frame,  and  to  allow  them  a 

but  as  a  corrupt   generation,   by  whom  •*  the  longer  continuance  upon  earth,   for  peopling  it 

«ath  was  filled  with  violence."     Much  has  been  with  inhabitants.    In   the  infant  (late  of  every 

wrote  upon  the  queftion,  whether  the  Anted ilu-  mechanical  art,  relating  to  tillage,  building,  clo- 

ras»  nied  anlnvd  food,  or  not.    As  it  is  a  quef-  thing,  &c.  it  would  require  many  years  experi- 

t»a  of  little  importance,  and  upon  which  nothing  ence,    to  invent  proper  tools    and    inftniments 

catain  can  be  determined  on  either  fide,  we  (hall  to  eafe  men  of  their  labour,  and  by  multipU- 

wt  enter  upon  it,  farther,  than  ju(t  to  obferve,  ed  elfays  and  experiments  to  bring  their  inven- 

fut  we  think  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  tions  to  any  degree  of  maturity  and  perfedion. 

•finnadve;  as  it  is  fcarce  credible,  that  the  An-  Evtry  part  of  their  work  mult  have  been  exceed- 

tfdTiaTians  would  (how  any  mercy  to  the  brute  ingly  arduous  from  fuch  a  penury  and  coarfenefs 

ut-atioo,  when  they  did  not  fpare  each  other. —  of  tools,  and  muft  have  required  longer  time,  and 

Nay*  it  is  even  not  improbable,  that  the  Antedi-  more  (Irength  of  body  than  afterwards,  when  me^ 

fcruQs,  along  with  their  other  corruptions,  had  chanical    knowledge    was    introduced    into    the 

WcoTie  fo  grolsly  barbarous,  as  to  eat  the  iivinj^  worid.    If  parents  at  this  period  had  not  conti- 

fir*h  Kke  Uie  Abyssinians,  (fee  that  article,)  nued  long  with  their  children,  to  have  taught 

which  perhaps  was  the  reafon  of  the  prohibition  them  the  art  of  providing  for  themfelves,  and 

pTrti  to  Noah,  Gen.  be.  4.  againft   eating  Jle/b  have  defended  themfelves  from  the  attacks  of  wild 

*fffjh  the  aji  thereof  along  with  the  general  per-  beaAs,  and  from  other   injuries  to  which   they 

itiffion  to  eat  animal  food.  were  expofed,   many  families  would  have  been 

(lo.)  Amtediluviaws,  vast  longevity  of  totally  extinguifhed.     But  one  of  the  beft  and 

THt»  ACCOUNTED  FOR.    One  of  the  moft  extra-  moft  valuable  ends  which  longevity  would  anfwer 

oTiiiiury  circumftances,  which  occurs  in  the  an-  was,  the  tranfmitting  of  knowledge,  paiticulary 

t-diiuvian  hiftory,   is  the  vaft  length   of  human  of  religious  knowledge  to  mankind.    And  thus, 

i^**^  in  thoie  (irft  ages,  in  comparifon  with  our  before  writing  was  invented,  or  any  fuch  eafy  and 

oira.  Few  perfons  now  amve  at  80  or  100* years;  durable  mode  of  conveyance  was  found  out,  a 

vhcTtas,  l>efiore  the  flood,  they  frequently  lived  very  few  men  ferved  for  many  generations  to  in- 

iJ  near  1000,  a  difproportion  almoft  incredible,  ftru<*l  their  pofterity,  who  thus  would  not  be  at  a 

i^-ough  fipported  by  the  joint  teftimonies  of  (a-  lofs  to  confult  living  and  authe^itic  records.    The 


poted,  not  by  folar  years,  but  months;  an  expe-  diet;  alleging,  that  they  had  none  of  thofe  pro- 

^Tot  which  reduces  the  length  of  then:  lives  ra-  vocations  to  gluttony,  which  wit  and  vice  have 

- y  to  a  fliorter  period  than  our  own.     But  for  fince  invented.    Temperance  might  undoubtedly 

tiis,  there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation;   belides,  have  fome  efTed,  but  not  pofliblv  to  fuch  a  de- 

♦k-  _^ t_jr i!a*__    ai.-..    ij    ^1 ._..    e ,\\ r»»i  11  -     '  .     '  .       . 


period.     Others  have 

^^ne,  and  the  contradion  of  the  whole  integral  thought,  that  the  long  lives  of  thofe  inhabitants 

Mwc«en  the  creation  and  the  deluge  to  confider-  of  the  old  worid  proceeded  from  the  ftrength  of 

j^^y  lefs  than  100  years,  even  according  to  the  their  ftamina,  or  firft  principles  of  their  bodily 

iiTfCT  computation  of  the  Septuagint.    Jofephus,  conftitutions:  which  might,  indeed,  be  a  concur- 

''Td  fjme  Chriftian  divines,  are  of  opinion,  that  rent,  but  not  the  fole  and  adequate  caufe  of  their 

f*rtore  the  flood,  and  fome  time  after,  mankind  longevity ;  for  Shem,  who  was  bom  before  the 

jn  general,  did  not  live  to  fuch  a  nnnarkable  age,  deluge,  and  had  all  the  virtues  of  the  antediluvian 

W  only  a  few  beloved  of  God,  fuch  as  the  pa-  conflitution,  fell  .^co  years  fhort  of  the  age  of  his 

^whs  mentioned  by  Mofes.     They  reafon  in  forefathers,  becaiifc  the  greUeft  part  of  his  life 

tiiii  manner:    Though  the  liiftorian  records  the  was  pafTed  after  the  flood.     Others  have  imputed 

J-^aies  of  fome  men,  whofe  longevity  was  fingu-  the  longevity  of  the  Antediluvians  to  the  excellen- 

^y  yet  that  is  no  proof  that  the  reft  of  mankind  cy  of  their  fruits,  and  fome  peculiar  virtue  in  the 

tttaiaed  to  the  fame  period  of  life,  more  than  herbs  and  plants  of  thofe  days.    But  to  this  fup« 

Uiat  every  man  was  then  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  be-  pofition,  it  has  been  objeded,  that  as  the  earth 

cwfc  he  fayi  in  thofe  days  there  <u)ere  giant j  ttpon  was  carfed,  immediately  after  the  fall,  its  pro- 

tje  t^rtb.    Betides,  had  the  whole  of  the  Ante-  dudions,  we  may  fuppofe,  gradually  decreafed 

^Titnt  lived  fo  very  long,  and  increafed  in  num-  in  their  virtue  and  goodnefs,  till  the  flood  ;  and 

wk proportion  to  their  age,  before  the  flood  yet,  we  do  not  fee  the  length  of  men's  lives  de- 

«  Noah,  the  earth  could  not  have  contained  its  creafed  confiderably,  if  at  all,  during  that  inter. 

E  e  1  val. 
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val.    Waving  this  objedior,  as  the  import  of  the  bers  or.    It  is  highly  probable  that,  the  Antf- 
curfe  is  varioully  interprettd,  it  appears  ctTtain,  dihivian  world  was  flocked  with  a  much  greater 
that  the  productions  of,  the  emth  were  at  firfl,  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  prefent  earth  eitkr 
^d  probably  continued,  tijl  afier  the  deluge,  of  a  actually  does,  or  perhaps  is  capable  of  containing 
different  nature,  from  what  they  were  in  future  or  fupplying.  This  feems  naturally  to  follow  from 
times.      Buffon   fnppofes    tjieir    difference    may  the  great  length  of  their  lives,  which  exccediDg 
have  continued  gradually  to  diminish,  for  many  the  prefent  ftandard  of  life  in  the  proportion,  at 
3ges  fubfequent  to  that  cataftrophe.     The   fur-  leaft,  of  ten  to  one,  the  Antediluvians  muft  ac- 
face  of  the  globe,  (according  to  his  theory,)  war.,  cordingly  in  any  lonj;  fpace  of  time  double  thcm- 
in  the  firft   ages   of  the   world,   lefs   folid   ancl  felves?  at  leaA  in  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  time 
Compa<ft ;    becaufc,    gravity    having    aded   only '  in  which  mankind  do  now  douVle  themfelves.  It 
for  a    Ihort    tinne,    terreftrial    bodies    had    not  has  been  fnppofed  that  they  began  to  get  child- 
acquired  their  prefetit  denfity  and  confiftence^ —  ren  as  early,  and  left  off  as  late,  in  proportion  as 
The  produce  of  the  earth  therefore,  muft  have  men  do  now;  and  that  the  feveral  children  of  the 
been  analogous  to  its  condition.    The  furface  be-  fame  father  fucceeded  as  quickly  one  after  another 
ing  more  loofe  and  moiil,  its  productions  would  as  they  ufually  do  at  this  day;  and  as  many  ge- 
of  courfe  be  more  dudile  and  capable  of  extenfion:  Derations,  which  are  but  fucceffive  with  us,  wert 
Their  growth,  therefore,  and  even  that  of  the  contemporary  before  the  flood,  the  number  of 
human  body,  would  require  a  longer  time  of  be-  people  living  on  the  earth  at  once  would  be  by 
ing  completed.    The  foftnefs  and  dudility  of  the  that  means  fufliciently  increafed  to  anfwer  any 
bones,  mufcles.  Sec,  would  probably  remain  for  dt  fed  which  might  arife  from  other  circumftancf? 
a  longer  period,  becaufe  every  fpecies  of  food  was  not  confidered.    So  that,  if  we  make  a  computa- 
more  foft  and  fucculent.    Hence,  the  ftill  txpan*  tion  on  thefe  principles,  we  fhall  find,  that  theie 
fion  of  t}ie  human  body,  or  when  it  was  capable    was  a  confiderable  nupnber  of  people  in  the  world 
of  generating,   muft  have  required  120  or  130    at  the  death  of  Abel,  though  their  father  Adam 
years ;  and  the  duration  of  life  would  be  in  pro-    was  not  then  1 30  years  old ;  apd  that  the  number 
portion  to  the  time  of  growth,  as  is  uniformly  the    of  mankind  before  the  deluge  would  eafily  amount 
cafe  at  prefent :  For  if  wc  fuppofe  the  age  or  pu-    f.o  above  one  hundred  thoufand  millions  (even  ac- 
•  berty,  among  the  firft  races  of  men^  to  have  been    cording  to  the  Samaritan  chronology),  that  is,  to 
130  years,  as  they  now  arrive  at  that  age  in  14  twenty  times  as  many  as  our  prefent  earth  has,  in 
years,  the*  age  of  the  Antediluvians  will  be  in  ex-    all  probability,  now  upon  it,  or  can  be  well  fup- 
ad  proportion  to  that  of  the  prefent  race ;  fince    pofed  capable  of  maintaining  in  its  prefent  con- 
by  multiplying  thefe  two  numbers  by  fcven,  for    Ititution.    The  following  table  drawn  uponthtff 
example,  the  age  of  the  prefent  race  will  be  90,     principles  by  Mr  Whifton,  (hews  what  numbci«ot 


ffant  adion  of  gravity:  and  it  is  pr(/bablc,  that 
the  period  from  the  creation,  to  the  days  of  Da- 
vid, was  fufficient  to  give  the  earth  all  the  denfuy 
it  was  capable  of  receiving  trom  the  infiuerce  of 
gravitation ;  and  confequently  that  tlie  fuifaoe  of 
the  €arth  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  fame  ftate, 
and  th^  terms  of  growth  in  the  produ(itioris  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  life,  have 
been  invariably  fixed  from  ihat  period.  It  has 
been  further  fuppofed,  that  a  principal  caufe  of 
the  longevity  under  conlideralioa  was  the  whole- 
fome  conftjtutlon  of  the  Anuxiiluvian  air,  which, 
after  the  deluge,  became  corrupted  and  unwhole- 
fome,  breaking,  by  degrees,  iheprittinc  crafis  of 
the  body,  and  fhortening  men's  iivrs,  in  a  very 
few  ages,  to  near  the  prefent  ftandard.  The  tern- 
pefature  of  the  air  and  fenfons  before  that  caiar 
(trophe  are  upon  very  probable  grounds  fuppof<d 
to  have  Wen  conftantly  uniform  and  miki :  the 
biuning  heats  of  fummtr  and  the  feverities  of 
winter  colds  were  not  then  come  forth,  but  fprin?: 
and  autumn  reigned  perpetually  together:  And 
indccdi  the  circumftance  above  all  others  moft 
jconduqive  to  tlie  prolongation  of  hum^  liiFcm 
the  poftdiluyian  world  appears  to  bp  an  equal  and 
benign  temoerature  of  climate,  (fee  Longevity)  ; 
xvhencc  it  feems  reafonab'e  to  inter,  that  the  fime 
paufe  might  have  produced  the  fame  efted  in  the 
Antediluvian  world. 
'   (II.)  Antediluvians,  vast  probable  num- 
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(ii«)  Antediluvians,  vast  probable  num- 

MUOFy   ACCOKDINO    TO   Mr  CX)CKBURN.      To 

the  above  calculations  of  Mr  Whifton's,  Mr  Cock- 
bora  in  his  Treat  iff  upon  the  Deluge^  makes  the 
Ibflowbg  obje<5tions.  •*  i.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  foun- 
dttioi^  tha*  the  Antediluvians  would  double  them- 
fche»  every  40  years  j  as  indeed  they  would,  and 
ia  led  time  after  there  came  to  be  x 00  marriages. 
Now,  had  the  author  obfcrved  this  regular  pro- 
greffion  in  bis  computation^  by  adding  40  years 
to  every  former  period  of  the  age  of  the  world, 
the  amount*  inftead  of  two  millions  of  millions, 
&c  would  have  been  above  five  millions  of  mil- 
lions at  the  year  1656,  the  age  of  the  world  at  the 
<lclagc,  according  to  the  Hebrew  numbers  which 
he  Gootends  for.    What  would  the  fum  then  have 
been,  had  we  carried  on  the  computation  for  600 
vean  more  according  to  the  Septuagint  ?     a.  He 
itippofes  the  period  of  doubling  muft  have  been 
moch  ihorter  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and  much  long- 
er in  the  later,  contrary  to  reafon  and  fad.    For 
niankmd  being  fprung  from  one  pair  only,  the  in^ 
citaie  at  firft  muft  have  been  very  (low,  but  come 
on  very  faft  when  a  confiderable  number  were  mar- 
rted.    His  table  therefore  is  made  not  regularly, 
but  according  to  fancy,  by  unequal  ftarts  or  chafms, 
it  great  intervals  in  the  later  part,  where  it  (hould 
bive  been  rooft  regular ;  it  would  fetm  with  no 
oibcr  view  than  to  raife  fuch  a  number,  upon  the 
whole,  as  might  be  thought  fufficient  to  people 
tbe  earth,     3,  In  that  calculation  tlie  two  nuteri- 
j^p«ot«,  the  time  of  nurfing,  and  the  age  of  pu- 
'^Xi  arc  Quite  overlooked,  by  which  all  compu- 
tations of  the  numbers  in  the  Antediluvian  world 
iJuAbc  regulated.     What  unavoidable  miftakes 
this  omiiTion  ir.uft  occafion,  will  be  feen  by  exa- 
miiriog  Uie  fiiil    ten   numbers  of  Mr  Wl.ifton's 
**^(f  11)  On  this  Uble  it  may  be  obferved, 
!•  That  though  there  werp  but  two  perfons  cre- 
ated at  firft,  this  computation  makes  tour  perfons 
ra  the  fecond  year  of  the  world.    This  cou  li  not 
I^ffiWy  be,  except  Cain  had  Iv^en  born  within  la 
nwwthi  after  the  creation,  which  is  highly  impro- 
whle,  and  Abel  in  the  feeond  year,  yt  t  far  more 
improbable;  for  in  that  cafe  Kve  en  aid  not  have 
fueled  Cain.     a.  In  the  6th  year  of  the  world  we 
««  8  perfons,  that  is,  6  children  of  Eve's  in  fix 
Tttn.    «•  But,  lays  Mr  Cockbum,  what  ftiall  Eve 
^with 6  iofants in  6  years?  Wheie  could  <!,■  find 
■B^y  vet  nurfes  for  them  ?  or  would  the  mother 
^j^  B?ing  deny  her  children  that  nouriftiment 
JW^^C  Creator  had  appointed  for  their  firft 
foflr^  milk  in  her  breafts  ?  Do  they  confider 
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that  there  was  but  one  woman  in  the  world  to  do 
for  herfelf,  htT  huiband  and  her  children,  what 
belongs  to  women  to  do  ?  We  ihould  furely  have 
more  comppflion  for  the  mother  of  all  mankind, 
than  to  lay  fuch  an  intolerable  burden  upon  her, 
whofe  furrow  for  her  own  deception,  and  there- 
by ruining  both  herfelf  and  her  huiband,  nauft 
have  been  very  great  for  many  years.    In  punift.- 
ment  of  which,  though  God  had  faid  "  he  would 
greatly  multiply  her  forrow  and  conception,**  the 
meaning  was  not,  that  flie  ftiould  have  a  child  e- 
very  year,  which  could  not  be,  becaufe  the  na- 
ture of  that  food  and  nouriftiment  appointed  by 
himfclt  tor  her  children  would  not  permit  it.  Nor 
yet  when  he  commanded  them  to  **  increafe  and 
multiply  and  replenifti  the  earth,"  could  the  com- 
mand be  obeyed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  contra- 
ry to  the  ordtr  of  natiu'e  and  providence.    But 
the  method  intended  to  anfwer  the  defign  of  the 
command  was  to  prolong  their  h'ves  to  above  800 
and  900  years,  and  their  prolific  powers  for  340 
or  360  years  of  that  term  of  life,  ihstt  by  flow  and 
fure  and  long  continuance  of  increafe  they  might 
people  the  earth  in  due  time."    3.  The  fame  ex- 
ception lies  to  all  the  following  periods  of  doub- 
ling, where  the  number  far  excels  what  it  could 
poflibly  be  in  fa€t ;  but  we  ftiall  pafs  them  over, 
and  come  to  the  laft  of  them  in  the  year  1 10,  in 
which  the  number  of  mankind  is  made  1048.  Now 
in  the  year  1 10  none  of  Adam's  children  were  mar- 
ried, becaufe  not  yet  come  to  the  age  of  puberty. 
In  that  year  of  the  world  there  could  be  no  more 
than  X 8  or  10  perfons,  at  fingle  births,  befides  A- 
dam  and  Eve^    It  is  a  great  miftake  therefore  to 
imagine  that  the  periods  of  doubling  were  much 
ftiorter  in  the  earlier  times  than  in  the  later :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  evident  to  reafon.    Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Cockbum,  two  errors  have  been  fallen 
into  in  treating  of  this  point ;  namely,  i.  ITiat  in 
the  firft  ages  dfthe  world,  both  before  and  after 
the  ftood,  men  began  to  propagate  as  early  as 
they  commonly  do  at  prefent.    1.  That  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fame  father  fucceeded  one  after  another 
as  faft  as  they  do  now,  that  is,  that  the  women 
brought  forth  children  every  year.    The  firft  of 
thefe  errors  i.c  confutes,  by  ftiowing  that  the  fe- 
veral  pcrioc?.;  or  ftages  of  man's  life  bear  a  juft 
proportion  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  term 
of  life ;  and  that  the  period  of  puberty  or  matu- 
rity has  not  been  the  lame  at  all  times,  but  is  ac- 
cording to  the  length  or  brevity  of  life  in  Ihe  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  world.    Mofes,  he  obferve?, 
gives  the  age  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge,  and  from  that  period  to  his  own  time 
chiefly  by  generations.    A  generation  is  the  inter- 
val of  years  between  the  births  of  father  and  fon. 
Now,  a  generation,  or  the  interval  of  years  be- 
tween father  and  fon,  has  not  been,  neither  pofli- 
bly could  be,  the  fame  in  all  ages  from  the  begin- 
ning ;   but  has  varied  greatly  according  to  the 
length  or  brevity  of  man's  life  in  the  feveral  peri- 
ods of  the  world.     Since  the  ordinary  term  of 
man's  life  has  been  reduced  to  70  or  80  years,  the 
time  of  puberty  is  in  proportion  to  this  brevity  of 
life,  and  reckoned  at  10  or  ai,  which  is  the  fou^tl^ 
part  of  a  life  of  fourfcore.    The  fe>eral  ftages  of 
human  life,  arc  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  man- 
hood, full  age,  declenfion,  old  or  decrepit  age ; 
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«]i  which  commonly  bear  a  proportion  to  the  the  time  of  nurfing  above  fpeci?ed  wa«  no  more 

whole  term  of  life.    Now  the  limits  of  thefe  feve-  than  neceflTary  for  that  ftrength  of  conftitutioo 

ral  ftage»  cannot  be  precifely  the  fame  in  all,  but  which  was  to  laft  for  800  or  900  years ;  and  that 

vary  in  refped  of  the  difpofitions  of  men's  bodies,  women  who  were  to  continue  bearing  children  for 

their  courfe  of  life,  and  alfo  the  places  and  ages  540  or  .^60  years  of  their  life,  (hould  have  them 

in  which  they  live.     In  the  Antediluvian  world  but  flowly,  and  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  years, 

thea,  when  men  lived  to  upwards  of  800  and  900  that  their  ftrength  might  hold  out,  and  that  they 

years,  can  it  be  thought  that  they  palTed  through  might  not  be  overburthened  with  too  many  caiti 

the  feveral  ftagcs  of  life  in  as  fhort  a  time  as  men  at  once ;  and  therefore,  when  Eve's  firft  child  wai 

<Jo  now,  who  feldom  eifceed  8n,  and  not  oue  in  fix  years  old,  it  was  time  enough  for  her  to  ha\e 

ten  arrives  at  that  age  ?  But  if  the  Antedihivians  another,  and  fo  on,  though  poifibly  fomttimes 

arrived  at  puberty  as  foon  aa  men  Ho  now,  then  twins"     He  then  proceeds,   i.  "  To  compute 

would  the  feveral  ftages  of  human  life  have  been  what  number  upon  the  whole  might  be  bom  into 

loft  or  confounded,  and  men  would  have  ftarted  the  world  from  the  creation  to  near  the  time  <rf 

from  childhood  to  manhood  at  once,  without  any  the  deluge ;   and  then,  2.  To  ftate  the  needful 

d«e  or  regular  hitcrvals,  contrary  to  the  order  of  dedu<ftions  for  deaths  and  other  deficiencies,    i. 

nature :  But  if»  according  to  the  prefent  acono-  How  long  the  parents  of  mankind  continued  in 

Bay  of  nature,  man  is  but  a  youth  at  10,  which  paradife,  we  know  not ;  though  longer  perhaps 

is  a  fourth  part  of  oxir  term  of  life,  we  may  rea-  than  is  commonly  imagined.    We  Ihall  e>en  fup- 

fonably  conclude,  there  would  be  a  fuitable  pro-  pofe  a  or  3  years,  in  which  time  there  was  no  child 

portioB  of  years  in  a  much  longer  term  of  life,  bom,  nor  any  attempt  towards  it.    We  ihall  allow 

iince  nature  is  conllant  and  uniform  in  her  ope-  them  a  or  3  years  more  to  lament  their  fall,  and 

rations.    And  though  in  fo  long  a  life  as  the  An-  the  miferable  eftate  their  want  of  faith  and  difo- 

tediluviaai  enjoyed,  the  time  of  puberty  might  be  bedicnce  had  brought  them  to,  from  a  moft  bap- 

a  fifth  or  a  iixth  part  of  their  terra  of  life,  yet  py  condition  5  and  fuppofe  Cain  to  be  bom  fix 

would  they  be  but  youths  at  150  or  160 ;  which  years  after  the  creation  ^in  which  fuppofition  few, 

.bears  much  the  i^e  proportion  to  the  whole  probably,  will  be  apt  to  think  us  too  hafty,  and 

of  their  life  as  twenty  is  to  that  of  ours.    The  Abel  agam  fix  years  after  him,  and  fo  every  fixth 

^ber  is  an  jerror,  he  thinks,  which  could   ne-  year  Eve   to    nave  had  a  child,    the   firll    fe- 

yer  have  been  fallen  into,  had  it  been  con fidercd,  ven,  eight  or  nine  whereof  were  probably  all 

that  every  mother  fuckled  her  own  children  in  males  (the  males  being  longer  in  coming  to  ma- 

thoie  early  days }  and  indeed  where  could  fhc  have  turity  than  the  females;)  and  this  diftance  be- 

found  anpther  to  have  done  it  for  htr  ?  Taking  it  tween  the  births  will  alfo  be  thought  a  AifBcienl 

for  granted,  then,  that  it  was  an  univerfal  cuftum  allowance.    At  this  rate  of  increafe,  Adam  would 

for  women  to  fuckle  their  children  as  well  before  have  in   100  years  16  children,  in  ico  years  31, 

as  after  the  flood*  the  next  queftion  is,  for  how  and  in  400  years  64  children  ;  when  we  will  fup- 

long  time  they  continued  nurfea  ?    He  fhows  va-  pofe  E\e  to  have  leit  off  child  bearing.    Nor  netd 

rious  inftancesi  that  when  man's  life  was  reduced  this  number  of  Adam's  children  be  thought  tou 

to  130  or  140  yearsj  the  ordinary  time  of  nurfing  great,  when  there  are  inftances  in  thefe  later  ages, 

was  twQ  years:  he  thence  infers,  that  for  three  and    this  fliort    period  of  man's  life,   of  thoie 

or  four  generations  after  the  flood,  when  men  who  have  had  40  cluldren  at  fingle  births  by  two 

lived  to  above  400  years,  the  time  would  be  fo  fucceflive  wives,  and  of  many  others  who  have  hai\ 

much  longer  in  proportion,  and  would  not  be  lets  10,  ar,  and  30,  by  one  wife;  though   in  fuch 

than  three  or  four  vears ;  and  confcquently,  that  cafcs  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  women 

before  the  flood,  when  life  was  prouadted  to  800  fuckled  their  children,    a.  Though   it  is  reafon- 

or  900  years,  it  would  be  ftiil  longer  in  proper-  able  to  think  that  the  Antediluvians,  notuitl:- 

tioa  to  their  longevity :  fo  that  five  years  might  ftanding  tlu  ir  ^ngevity,  came  to  mature  age  at 

be  the  ordinary  time  of  nurfing  in  the  Old  World  ;  150  ;  yet  as  we  are  not  fure  that  they  all  married 

and  therefore  that  we  cannot  reckon  lefs  than  fix  fo  foon  as  they  were  ripe  for  marriage,  and  tbat 

years  between  the  births.    For  man's  life  being  the  earlieft  in  the  genealogies  is  bom  in  the  i6id 

prolonged  to  to  many  hundred  years  at  firft  fur  yar  of  Ms  father,  who  might  probaWy  be  a  firil- 

,  the  more  fpeedy  peopling  of  the  eaith,  he  came  feora,  our  author  docs  not  fuppofe  Cain,  AbrI, 

by  flow  degrees  to  mature  age,  there  being  a  long  or  any  of  the  fucceeding  children   or  grand-chi.- 

time  required  to  rear  up  a  body  tbat  was  to  laft  dren  of  Ad.im  to  have  married  liU  they  were  160, 

near  looo  years.    The  inter^'als  therefore  of  infan-  but  to  have  had  children  fium  161  cr  162  till  they 

cy.  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  ag^,  were  fo.  were  if  the  aj;c  of  5C0,  at  tl;e  fore-nazned  diftance 

much  longer  in  proportion  to  ours,  as  the  differ-  or  iiiierv,;   J.i  tween  the  birtl.s  ;  though  Noah  c^c- 

ence  is  between  our  term  ot  life  and  liieirs  ;  and  ry  body  Lnows,  had  three*  foi  s  after  he  was  ;oct 

150  or  160  years,  with  refped  to  their  longevity,  at  the  due  intervals.    And  to  all   the  Antcdifuri- 

was  no  more  in  proportion  than  20  is  to  tiic  brc-  ans  we  may  ailow,  without  fear  of  exceeding,  50 

vity  of  our  life.    As  the  Antediluvians  therefore  pr  54  children  in  general,  according  to  the  courur 

werefo  very  long  in  growing  up  to  mature  age,  pf  nature,  and  the  longevity  of  thofe  firft  ages  of 

he  concludes  ^hat  the  time  of  nurfing  could  not  the  world.    3.  Let  us  next  inquire  in  what  num- 

be  ftiorter  than  five  years,  and  thai  the  difiar/.e  ber  ot  years  tlu  men  of  that  world  might  double 

between  the  births  in  a  regular  way  muft  be  ftt  themfeives,  nctwi    lUiiding  the  long  interval  bt- 

at  fix  years.    Upop  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  evi-  tween  the  births.    The  increafe  indeed  wiB  bf 

dent  that  there  could  be  no  fuch  fpeedy  increafe  found  very  fmall  for  the  firft  300  or  400  years,  a* 

of  mankind  at  the  beginning  as  is  imagii>u"d  5  that  they  were  late  in  coming  to  maturity  ^  but  the 

tucCl-cdiai^ 
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ibcceediiig  ages  will  fwell  the  account  exceeding- 
If.  Let  at  fupi>ofe,  that  in  the  year  of  the  world 
5C0f  there  were  loo  perfons  on)y»  male  and  fe- 
naikt  of  full  age  to  marry,  the  men  i6c>  the 
women  at  i*o  or  thereabout.  The  firft  or  fe- 
cood  year  after  the  marriage  will  in  all  probabi- 
lity produce  I  oo  births  from  i  oo  couple,  and 
ffery  fixth  year  after  ico  more.  At  this  flow 
progreffion  the  aoo  married  perfons  will,  in  1 9  or 
10  yean,  be  increafed  to  600 :  fo  that  the  num- 
ber of  mankind  would  be  trebled  in  ao  years,  af- 
ter 100  pair  were  married.  And  in  this  manner 
tbry  would  increafe  and  multiply  every  20  years, 
or  m  that  ^ace  treble  themfeWes ;  For  although 
Dooeof  the  ilTue  of  thefe  100  Brft  marriages  could 
ncreale  the  number  of  mankind  till  the  men  had 
att^aed  the  age  of  160 ;  yet  the  firft  100  pair  are 
101  adding  every  (ixth  year  1 00  more  to  the  num- 
ber of  mankiDdy  even  till  after  the  400  bom  in 
the  firft  10  years  are  married,  and  begin  a  new 
(lock  for  increafe :  fo  that  when  there  came  to 
rbe  fome  hundred  couples  married,  the  increafe 
aod  oMtltiplication  would  come  on  very  fait,  and 
in  1000  years  nfankind  would  be  prodigioufly  in- 
creded.  But  though,  after  the  year  500,  they 
might  treble  themfelves  in  20  years;  yet  we  will 
not  reckon  upon  fo  (hort  an  interval,  but  will  al- 
^w  t  much  longer  time  even  to  their  doubling 
themielves,  and  (hall  exhibit  two  tables  of  doub- 
ling; the  fixft  at  the  interval  of  50  years,  much 
too  long  indeed,  the  other  at  the  interval  of  40 
years,  and  both  beginning  at  the  year  500^  when 
tbere  could  not  be  fewer  (whatever  more  there 
might  be)  than  too  married  perfons  defcended 
hm  Adam  and  Eve.  The  tint  of  thefe  tables,  is 
brought  down  no  lower  than  to  the  year  2050, 
aod  the  fecond  to  the  year  2029,  though  there  re- 
main by  the  firft  206,  and  by  the  fecond  236  years 
to  the  flood  :  the  reafon  is,  that  in  thofe  laft  200 
jan  of  the  world,  mankind  woi^ld  not  increafe 
in  any  meafure  equal  to  what  thev  had  done  in 
the  pfTceding  years,  (though  regularly  the  increafe 
fhould  have  been  much  greater ;)  becaufe  violence 
V2S  then  great  in  the  earth,  and  thoufands,  yea 
miUioQs,  might  have  been  cut  off  by  untimely 
(deaths;  for  which  caufe  the  world's  deArudion 
vas  determined  120  years  before  the  flood  came. 
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Tearj  of 
the  World. 
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Numbir  of  Tears  of 
Mankind.  tbeH'orld. 


1,300 

1,400 
I>450 
1,500 

X,6oo 
i>650 
1,700 
i»750 
1,800 


i3»ic>7>^oo 
26*214,400 

51,428,800 
104,857,600 
*09,7ic,2O0 
4i9»43<MOO 
838,860,800 
1^77,721,600 

3»353  »443»«oo 
6,710,886^00 

13,421,772,800 

1,850     «64843>545»6oo 

i>9co     53,687,091,200 

i>950  I07,374»i 82^00 

2,000  2 I4t748»3 64^800 

2,050  439>496,729>6oo 


Number  of 
Mankind. 


Tasle  T. 

Yea's  ef       Number  of]  Tears 
the  Wtrid.       Mankind. 


joo 
550 
600 
650 
7O0 
750 
Soo 
•jo 
foo 
MO 
I9000 
ti050 

>|IOQ 

r«ioo 


200 

400 

800 

1,600 

.       3»200 

6,400 

iitSoc 

«5»6oo 

J  If  200 

tO2,40O 
204,800 
409*600 
819,200 

*»63  8,400 
3»lt7^»8oo 


Tabls  n. 


/be  World. 


500 
540 
58* 
610 
660 
700 
740 
780 
8)o 
860 
900 
940 
980 
i,oio 
1,060 
1,100 


Number  of 
Mankind. 

too 

400 

800 

1,600 

^♦aoo 

6,400 

i2>8oo 

t5>6oo 

51,200 

102,400 

2044800 

409,600 

819,200 

^9638,400 

3»S76,8oa 

i9ji3«6oo 


1,140  I3fl07,200 

i»i8o  26,ai4>400 

1,220  5  2M  a  8,800 

1,260  10498579600 

1,300  209,715,200 

1,340  4T9943O»40O 

i>38o  838,860,800 

IMSO  1,677,7219600 

'>46o  3>355»44.^>aoo 

1 9500  6,710,886,400 

i»540  i3»42i,772,8oo 
1*580  ^6,8439545*600 
1*620  53*687,091,200 
1,660  107,374*182^400 
1,700  314,748,364*800 
1,740  439,496,729,600 
1,780  858,993,459,200 
I9820  1*7179986,918,400 
1*860  3*435*9  73*8369800 
1,900  .6,8 71,947,673*600 
**940  I39743»895>347>«oo 
1 9980  27,487,790,694*400 
|a,o2o  54,975*581,388,800 

(13.)  Antediluvians,  vast  probable  num- 
bers   OF,    AFTER    ALL    DEDUCTIOK8.       Agaiflft 

this  immenfe  number  of|mankind  that  might  in  an 
ordinary  way  have  been  bom  into  the  world,  be- 
tween the  creation  and  the  deluge  in  2050  years, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  objected,  that  all  fuch  calcu- 
lations are  mere  guefs-work.  But  in  calculations 
of  this  nature  fome  regular  method  muft  be  ob- 
ferved :  and  though,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
nature  fuch  an  increafe  and  multiplication  of 
mankind  might  have  been  periodically,  efpeciallv 
at  the  beginning,  yet  we  will  not  fuppofe  that  all 
things  went  on  thus  regularly,  without  interrup- 
tion. We  do  not  know  what  extraordinary  ob- 
ftrudtions  might  occur,  to  fuch  a  regular  increafe. 
Though  every  married  pair  might  by  the  courfe 
of  nature  have  had  fuch  a  number  ot  children  as 
has  been  mentioned,  yet  it  might  poffibly  be  iu 
the  Old  Worl4  as  it  has  been  fince  the  flood,  viz. 
that  fome  marriagts  have  produced  many  child- 
ren, others  few  and  fome  none  at  all.  Allowing 
therefore  for  all  fuch  obftrudions  and  deficiencies, 
and  likewife  for  all  cafnalitics  and  accidents  (to 
which  men  might  be  liable  in  that  world  as  well 
as  in  the  prefent,)  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  can  be 
defired,  let  the  former  number  be  reduced  to  one 
half,  viz.  to  27,487,790,694,400.  And  this  we 
(hall  now  fuppofe  to  be  the  whole  number  of  thofe 
who  were  bom  into  the  world  before  the  deluge. 
But  from  this  fum  is  to  be  fubtra^ed  the  number 
of  thofe  who  died  before  that  time.  Of  the  de- 
pendent 8  of  Seth,  Enoch  was  tranflated  at  the 
age  of  365,  Lainech  died  juft  before  the  flood  at 
753,  and  Mahalalcel  at  895.  Adam  and  the  other 
five  patiiarchs  lived  to  above  900.  Before,  the 
year  900  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  there  wcte 
no  deaths  except  that  of  Abel,  but  that  all  bom 
within  that  period  ware  alive  together.  Bat  in 
the  tenth  century  death  began  to  reign,  and  A- 
dam  and  Eve  we  may  prefume  were  the  firft  over 
whom  death  had  power  in  a  natural  way,  as  their 
difobedtence  was  the  caufe  of  it.    The  duldren 

alio 
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alfo  bom  of  them  in  the  firft  hundred  years  would  dilvians  were  come  to  the  age  of  puberty  and 

alfo  die  in  this  loth  century,  thofe  bom  in  the  fe-  marriage  at  160  yearF,  as  we  find  a  foo  bom  in 

cond  hundred  would  die  in  the  1  ith,  thofe  bom  1 62 :     a.   That  they  have  children  at  the  age 

in  the  third  century  would  die  in  the  12th,  and  of  5009a8  Noah  had  three  fons  after  that  agv:  j. 

fo  on.    But  though  we  are  (ar  from  thinking  that  That  we  have  allowed  a  due  interval  betwetn  th? 

after  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  (till  which  births,  viz.  fix  years :    4,  That  we  have  made  tfce 

time  few  or  none  died,)  the  deaths  would  be  equal  period  of  doubling  far  too  (hort,  when  we  lul 

to  the  births:  yet  as  we  have  made  large  concef-  tiefore  (bowed  that  afttr  100  marriages  ctmfair. 

fion««  all  along,  we  fhall  do  the  fiune  in  this  cafe,  mated,  they  would  treble  themfelves  in  half  xbc 

and  fuppofe  them  upoiuthe  whole  to  have  been  time  we  have  taken  for  their  doubling ;  and,  c. 

equal,  efpecially  as  we  cannot  fay  how  foon  that  That  there  might  be  ico  perfons  of  mature  age 

violence  which  was  their   crying  fin,   began   to  for  marriage  in  the  year  yoo,  the  men  at  160,  tlr 

{)revail ;  and  therefore  ihall  again  reduce  the  fum  women   younger.     Neverthelefs,   as   this  b  the 

all  mentioned  to  one  half,  to  allow  for  the  deaths  foundation  of  our  calculation,  we  (hall  now  fliow 

and   prevailing  violence,  and   fuppofe   the  total  that  there  was  at  leail  fuch  a  number  of  perfom 

number  of  mankind  alive  upon  earth  at  the  deluge  marriageable  at  that  age  of  the  world.  As  we  cow 

to  have  been  no  more  than  1 39743^395,34  7»20o  ;  take  160  for  the  year  of  maturity  and  roarriagr,  k- 

a  number  vaftly  exceeding  that  of  the  prefent  in-  cording  to  that  period;  all  thofe  marm'ed  or  mar. 

habitants  of  the  earth  !  Nothwithftanding  the  very  riageable  in  the  year  500  muft  have  been  born  m 

large  allowances  and  abatments  made  to  reduce  or  before  the  year  ^40  ;  the  males  at  leaft,  though 

the  number  of  nuinkind,  yet  even  the  laft  redu(5tion  the  females  coming    fooner   to  maturity,  migtt 

to  13  billions,  or  millions,  of  millions,  &c.  feems  forae  of  them  be  bora  later  or  after  the  year  3k. 

fo  vaftly  great,  that  it  will  hardly  be  thought  p of-  The  follou  ing  table  is  drawTi  up  on  this  prinapJf, 

fible,  that  fuch  a  number  of  men  could  ever  be  wherein  we  proceed  no  farther  than  to  the  pn>- 

at  one  time  upon  the  earth.    Now,  though  we  duce  of  Adam's   firft  feven  fons:   taking  it  A* 

pretend  to  no  certainty  in  this  point,  (which  made  granted,  that  as  many  daughters  were  bom  fooa 

it  the  more  requifite  to  allow  largely  for  deaths  after  them,  and  married  to  them.     And  thii»  fup- 

and  deficiencies,)  yet  the   calculation    we   have  pofing  Adam  to  have  had  54  children,  and  ogm 

given  muft  appear   highly  probable,    fince   it  is  14  of  them  marrietl  before  the  year  340,  we  hau* 

founded  on  grounds  certain  and  undeniable;  for  the  loo  pairs,  reckoned  upon  in  the  abwt  ca^ 

jnftance,  it  muft  be  allowed,     1.  That  the  Ante-  culations,  and  3  pairs  over,  in  that  )'ear. 

Table  o/tb^  smallest  probable  number  ©/"Adam's  Tamily,  in  the  year  340. 

Tear  of  the  fworU,  C 

I.  Adam  and  Eve,  in     .    •    •     .    340         might  have 

I,  Cain,  married  in 166 

3.  Abel,  married  in 17a) 


f                                     fuppofed  to  have  been  flain  in  125 

i                              4*  Adam's  3d  fon,  married  in      •  178 

5.  Adam's  4th  fon,  married  in      .  184 

6.  Adam's  5th  fon,  naarried  in      .  190 

7.  Adam's  6th  fon,  married  in      .  196 

8.  Adam's  7th  fon,  married  in      .  202 


Uren. 

Marrifdpain 

54 

or         37 

28 

—         14 

8 

—            4 

26 

—          13 

25 

-•  «       11 

24 

—  *         11 

22 

—          II 

20 

—          10 
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(14.)  Artrdiluvians  under-rateo  in  the  Among  the  former  may  be  nmkcd  his  fuppofiti<vt 

■PRECEDING  calculations.     To  the  abovc  103  that  Eve  and  her  antediluvian  daughters  nurio! 

married  pairs,  might  be  added  the  produce  of  the  their  children  five  years,  and  that  this  was  ntctU 

remaining  13  pairs,  all  born  before  the  year  340,  fary  in  order,  to  give  them  ftrength  of  body  to  \iA 

and  marriageable  in  the  year  500,  which  would  for  near  1000  >i;ars.  But  by  this  rule  of  reaiiMut^, 

Tery  much  mcreafe  the  number  of  mankind.    And  be  might  argue,  that,  for  the  fame  purpoie^  thric 

•hut  the    reader    may   perceive    that    we    have  ladles,  went  four  or  j^*e  years  with  cUU!    In  the 

been  far  from  building  on  uncertain  foundations,  prefent  age  we  know,  that  9  months  geftatioB  aod 

*fince  we  have  omitted  1 3  pairs  more,  which  we  9  months  nurfing  are  fuflicient  for  the  health  and 

might  have  taken  into  the  account.    And  if  it  be  ftrength  of  the  child ;  and  alfo,  that  more  than  9 

confidered  that  the  command  given  to  Adam  was  or  at  moft  1 2  months  nurfing,  often  weakeos  both 

to  incre-ife  and  multiply  and  replenifh  the  earth,  mother  and  child,  inftead  of  ftrengthening  than. 

ro  doubt  can  be  made,  but  that  his  own  and  his  It  is  much  more  natural,  then,  to  fuppofe,  that  is 

children's  marriages  were  fruitful  in  the  procrea-  the  Almighty  thought  proper,  in  that  early  i||r,  to 

-tioo  of  childreii,  that  the  earth  might  be  inhabited,  prolong  human  liie  to  ten  times  hsprricBt  lai|th 

We  may  add  to  thefe  confiderations,  that  in  the  for  the  obvious  purpofe  of  peopling  the  varid, 

-whole  of  the  above  calculations,  (f  12,  13,)  Mr  the  hrcngth  of  both  mothers  ami  diildrea  ^ff^ 

Cockbum  has  gone  far  below  even  probability ;  proportioned  to  the  time  they  were  to  liffw   Mr 

and  leaft  his  calculations  ihould  be  reckoned  too  Cockbum's  fuppofition,    that   the  ai '   ■*  "'■  ■ 

iiight  has  taken  for  granted  fome  things  without  were  not  marriageable  till  they  were 

•emence,  and  ftated  others  in  oppoGtion  to  fadt.  years  df  age,  is  equally  incredible.    U 


A    N    t  (    i^5    )  A   ^    r 

prrtportkniy  between  their  longevity  and  their  ma-    ecclellafttcal  writers,  is  applied  to  things  ibnt  iti 
tjrky  is  to  be  held  good  with  regard  to  their  bo-    the  night,  or  before  day. 

diet,  it  muft  be  held  equally  good  with  regard  to         Amtelucani  catus,   ANTiLtrcAN    assbm<« 
ibcir  minds;  and  we  muft  luppofe,  that  at  loo    Alies,  meetings  of  the  ancient  Chriftians  intimel 
yors  of  age  and  upwards,  they  were  mere  hojs    of  perfecution  for  religious  woHhip. 
ioigirh  in  judgment  as  well  ai  in  ftrength.    But        ANTELUDIA,  [from  antCf  and  Jtuiujf  game,] 
Ibe  (aft,  at  recorded  by  Mof-«,  is,  that  thefe  an-    iti  antiquity,  a  day  of  (how  or  parade  preceding 
tfdiluTian  boys  begat  children  much  earlier  than    the  circenles,  wherein  the  preparations  ihade  foV 
Mr  Cockbtxm  feems  to  have  obferved.    For  Seth    thofe  folemnities  were  expofed  in  great  pomp. 
*«ionly  105  years  old  when  he  begat  Enos,  who        ANTEMATUNUM.    See  Andomadvnum. 
wai  only  90  when  he  begat  Cainan,  who  again        *  ANTEMERIDIAN,  asij,  [from  antCi  before^ 
hfpt  Mahalaled  at  70 ;  and  this  la(b  as  well  as    and  meridianj  noon.]    Before  noon. 
Enoch,  begat  their  children  fo  early  as  the  65th        *  ANTEMETICK.  a/ij\  («»7i,  again(^,  and  r.futt^ 
yar  of  their  ages.    And  we  have  not  the  fmalleft    to  vomit.]    That  which  has  the  power  of  calming 
tridence,  that  any  one  of  thefc  was  the  frtft  borrii^    the  ftomach ;  of  preventing  or  ftopping  vomitings 
Mead  of.  fpending  a  fifth  or  a  Jixtb  part,  there-        *  ANXEMUNDANE.  adj.  [antt^  before,  and 
I'ait,  of  the  term  of  the  antediluvian  life,  before    mundutf  the  worId«j    That  which  was  before  the 
th«7  were  marriageable,  it  is  evident  that,  Maha-    creation  of  the  world. 

liW  and  Enoch  arrived  at  puberty  within  the  (i.)  ANTEMURALE,  [from  ante^  and  munUf 
ifUrmtb  part^  if  not  much  earlier.  Mr  Cockbum  a  wall,]  in  archite^ure,  a  kind  of  outer  wall  envi' 
r.fms  to  have  founded  his  idea  of  the  late  puber-  roning  the  other  walls  and  works  of  a  place>  and 
tr  of  the  patriarchs  upon  the  Septuagmt  tranfla*  preventing  the  too  near  accefs  of  the  enemy  to 
tion ;  but  as  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  Jo-  them.  It  is  called  by  Ifidore  promuraUt  as  being 
frphtts  all  agree  in  their  early  puberty,  and  almo(t  pro  mwiitione  murif  for  the  defence  of  the  wall.  H 
rudfy  as  to  the  ages  of  the  above  mentioned  pa-  is  iikewife  denominated  antipeBorattj  muhtj§  and 
triarchs  when  they  became  fathers,  (See  §  4.  Tab.  anpits ;  and  is  ufed  to  denote  any  work  without 
I.)  there  is  everjr  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Septu-  the  rampart  of  a  place ;  in  which  fenfe  it  amountt 
^nt  is  wrong  m  this  particular.  Thefe  remarks  to  the  fame  with  outworks. 
^  only  offer  as  a  decifive  evidence,  that  Mr  Cock-  (2.)  AnteMur  ali,  in  ecc!efia(lical  \tfriterfJ,  the 
bim's  calculations  of  the  numbers  of  the  antedi-  vcftibule  or  entrance  of  the  pr^oyteAum^  or  bema^ 
lurians,  in(tead  of  being  exaggerated,  aie  rtally  ANTENATI,  in  the  modem  Engli(h  hiftory^ 
fcr  too  low.  the  fubjeds  of  Scotland,  born  before  king  James 

ANTEGO.     See  Antigua.  I's  acceflfion  to  the  Englilh  crown,  and  alive  after 

ANTEJURAMENTtJM,  [from  anU^  before,  it  |  thofe  who  wer^  born  after  the  acceflion  being 
^/«neuyi^/iiii7,oath,l  or  pR^jURAMENTUM*  by  denominated  p9jinate.  The  antenati  were  con£ 
OUT  anceftors  alfo  C7L\]tf^  jurum^ntum  talumnite ;  dered  as  aliens  in  Englandi  whereas  the  poitnali 
an  oath  which  both  the  accufer  and  accufcd  wele  claimed  the  privileg:e  of  natural  fubjeifls* 
andrntly  obliged  to  make  before  purgation.  The  ( i  )  ANTENATCJS,  [from  antet  and  no*:- 1,  hrmj 
*ocufer  was  to  fwear,  th.it  he  would  profecute  the  Is  ufed  for  a  fon,  tlie  i«iue  of  a  foinier  marriage. 
crixninal ;  and  the  accuftd  was  to  make  oath  the  (».)  Antbnatus  is  Uf(*d  in  law  writers  for  the 
very  day  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  &c.  (irft  born,  anfwering  to  what  the  French  call  aiiit 
^>uX  he  was  innocent  of  the  fact  with  which  he  was  ANTENCLEMA,  [•►'Jt»itXiT^,j  in  oratory,  19 
('harged.  If  the  accufer  failed,  the  accufed  was  where  the  whole  defence  of  the  perfon  accufod 
<fifcharged;  If  the  accufed,  he  was  underftood  to  turns  on  criminating  the  accufer.  Such  is  the  de- 
he  gui'ty,  and  was  nq^  to  be  admitted  to  purge  fence  of  Ore^e^,  or  the  oration  for  Mi!o,  Occifm 
Himtelf  by  the  ordeal.  e^  fed  htro.    ExfeQus  fed  roptor.    See  Recrimi- 

ANTEJUSTINIAKEAN,  an  appellation  fomfc-    ration. 
Itcnes  gired  to  the'ancient  Roman  law,  as  it  flood        ANTENDEIXTS,  in  medicine,  a  fymptom  of 
before  the  time  of  the  emperor  JuAmian.    Tribo-    difeaie,  forbidding  th.it  to  be  ufed,  which  previ- 
nian  has  t)een  often  condemned  for  fuppre (Ting  the    oufly  had  been  thought  quite  proper, 
the  writings    of  the    Antejuninianean    lawyers.        ANTEMICENK,  in  eccleliaAical  writers,  de- 
Schvlting,  a  Celebrated  profHfor  at  I.eydcn,  ha?  a   fKTtes  a  thing  or  perfon  prior  to  the  firft  council 
diffmatiou  on  the  f  qhity  of  this  cenfure.     Fabri-    of  Niect^ ;  fach  as  the  Antenicene  faith,  Antenicene 
rius  gives  a  catiloge  of  thtfc  aricient  lawyers,    creeds,  Antenictne  fathers,  &c. 
Schulting  has  publifhed  a  coiledion  of  the  Ante-       ANTENN-^,  in  the  history  of  inf-d?,  flfndcr 
jaftrnianean  Writers.  bodies  with  which  nature  has  fornifhed  the  beul» 

ANTELIUS,  or  An+hElius,  [ArmXw,  Gr. i.e.    of  thefc  creatures,  being  the  fmie  with  what  are 
;»gaiiift  the  fun,}  in  antiquity,  an  idol  placed  over   called  horns  or  feelers.    See  Entomology.    '. 
:te  doors  of  boufes  fuppoled  to  have  the  guard-       ANTENOR,  a  Trojan  prince,  who,  after  the 
unlbip  or  pn>te<flion  ot  them.  deftru^tion  of  Troy  caine  to  Italy,^  exprelled  the 

(i.)*  ANTELOPE,  n.  /    [The  etymolojry  is    Enganians  on  the  river  Po,  and  bui't  the  city  ot 
uncertain. j      K  goat  with  curled  or  wreathed    Padua,  where  his  tomb  is  laid  to  be  flill  vifiblf. 
^>«w.—  ANTKNORCEA,"  the  anciint  name  of  Padua. 

The  Antelope^  and  wolf  both  fierce  and  fell.  See  laft  article. 

Sp.nfer.        *  AN  TENUMBER.  n,  f,  [from  ante  and  rtsm- 
<».)  ANTELOrF,  in  zoology.     See  Capra.  ber.]  The  number  th<t  precedes  anothrr.— "Vv'  ia% 

ANTELUCAN,  [from  antet  2^nd  lux,  liglit, }  in    foever  virtae  is  in  numN  rs.  for  conducinz  to  c  n- 
Voi.  n.  Part  h  F  f  "       f-nt 
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fent  of  notest  is  rather  to  be  afcnbed  to  the  antf'  filver,  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen.    It  is  (Ituatcd  16  niiW 

fiumber^  than  to  the  entire  number,  fo  that  the  N.  of  Malaga.    Lon.  4.  40.  W.  Lat.  76.  51,  N. 

found  retumfHh  after  fix,  or  after  twelve.  Bacon.  (a.)  Ant  eqimera,  a  towh  of  America,  is  New 

ANTENU1*TIAL,   fomething   that   precedes  Spain,  7  j  miles  SK.  of  Guaxaqua. 

marriage;  fuch  as  antenuptiAl  promifes,  antenup-  AN TERIDESi  in  the  ancient  an  hitec^ure,  but- 

tial  prefentSy  antenuptial  covenants,  aritcnuptial  trcflcs  ereded  to  fupport  a  wall    They  were  alio 

fornication,  Sec.     Neoiladius  has  a  treatife  De  called  4711/rj,  fometimcs  en/w^f^and  by  tht*  Grvt-k* 

Paffis  j^ntenuptiaUbiu.  i^Kh^fmr*,  They  anfwer  to  what  the  modtm  builu- 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  in  the  ancient  architec-  ers  call  counterforts^  arcbbuianti  ;  the  iudians  har- 

ture,  the  jambs  of  a  door.    They  are  alfo  oma-  bicnney  and  fperomy  or  fpurs. 

xnents,  or  gamilhings,  in  caned  work,  of  men,  *  ANTERIORITY.  »./  'from  anterhnr'^  PrU 

animals,  Sec.  made  either  of  wood  or  Itone,  and  ority ;  the  ftate  of  being  before  either  in  tiMie  or 

fet  on  the  architrave.  iituation. 

♦  ANTEPAST.  n.  f.  [from  antr^  before,  and  pnf.  •  ANTBRIOUR.  adj,  [a/tterior^  Lat  ]  Coin/ 
iuMf  to  feed.]  A  foretafte ;  fomething  taken  be-  before,  either  with  regard  to  time  or  pboe.— If 
fore  the  time.— Were  we  to  expedt  our  blifs  only  that  be  the  anteriour  or  upper  part,  wherein  the 
in  the  iatiating  of  our  appetites,  it  might  be  reafon-  fcnfes  are  placed,  and  that  the  pofteriouf  and  low,.? 
able,  by  frequent  anttpnjis^  to  excite  our  guft  for  part,  which  ie  oppofite  thereunto,  there  is  no  irf- 
that  profufe  perpetual  meal.  Decay  of  Piety.  feriour  or  former  part  in  this  animal  \  for  the  kmits 

ANTEPECTOR^iLIS  murus.   SeeAifTEMU-  being  placed  at  both  eztresm.m  make  botii  eow 

RALb,  N°  I.           .                        ,  anteriour^  which  is  impoflible.  Broqvn, 

*  ANTEPENULT,  n.f.  [antepfrndtima^  Lat,]  ANTEROS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  two  Cih 
The  laft  fyllable  but  two,  as  the  fyllable  /#  in  ante^  pids,  who  were  the  chief  of  the  number. — Tbqr 
penult ;,  a  term  of  grammar.  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  Medici; 

Ahtefenultima,  or>    ^     |^«  ^.  ,  this  is  reprcfented  with  a  heavy  and  fullen  Icol, 

Antepenultimate. >                     '^   *  agreeable  to  the  poetical  defcription  of  hiin,  *» 

ANTEPILANI,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  caufe  of  lo\e*s  ccafing.    The  other  was  cal- 

the  bajlati  or  prindpa  of  a  legion.     They  are  fup-  led  Eros. 

pofed  to  have  been  thus  called,  becaufe  ranged  be-  ANTEROTES,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  th; 

fore  the  pilani  or  tKiarii.  ancient  writers  on  gems  to  a  fpecies  of  the  amr- 

(x.)  *  ANTEPILEPJICK.  a^.  [.^I  and  la-Au.  thyft.   Some  think  they  meant  by  it  a  fort  of  opal ; 

^«^.]     A  medicine  againft  convulfions. — That  bcw  but  Pliny  exprefsly  contradids  tliis,  making  the 

zoar  is  antidotal,  lapis  judatcas  diuretical«  coral  anterotes  the  fifth  kind  of  amethyft  in  %'alue. 

rt«//^/7^^/irfl/,  we  will  not  deny.  Brown**  Tui  Err j,  *  ANTES,  a./  iLat]     Pillars  of  large  dimcn- 

(a.)  ANTFPIL^  pTics,  in  medicine*  are  chiefly  fions  that  fupport  the  front  of  a  building, 
the  roots  of  pceony,  valerian,  the  fTowers  of  the  ANTESIGNANI,  in  the  Roman  anntes,  t^l- 
lime  tree,  mifletoeof  the  oak,  opium,  muik,  cam-  diers  placed  before  the  ftandards,  to  defend  iLens, 
phor,  gcther,  volatile  alkali,  and  the  aromatics  in  according  to  Limpfius  5  bnt  Cxtir  and  Livy  men- 
general,  tion  tlJe  antefignani  as  the  firft  line,  or  firft  botly, 
.  *  To  ANTEPONE.  v.  a.  [antepono,  Lat  ]  To  fef  of'  heavy  armecl  troops.  The  velites,  who  ufcti 
one  thing  before  another ;  to  prefer  one  th'mg  to  to  flcirmifh  before  the  army,  were  likewiie  caileJ 
another.  DiS.  antelignanis 

ANTEPOSITION,    a    grammatical    figure,  AN TESTATURE,  in  fortification,  a  finall  ic 

whereby  a  word,  which,  by  ilio  ordinary  rules  of  trcnchment  made  of  palifadoes,  or  iacks  of  earthy 

fyntax,  ought  to  follow  another,  comes  before  it  \  with  a  view  to  difpute  with  an  enemy  the  rcmais- 

as  when  the  verb  is  put  before  the  nominative,  the  der  of  a  piece  of  ground," 

fubaantive  before  the  adjeaivc,  ^c.    This  figure  ANTESTARI,   in  Roman  antiquity,  fignifie* 

was  frequent  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  whofe  to  bear  witnefs  a^ainll  any  one  who  rcfufcd  ta 

language,  by  its  variety  of  terminations,  admitted  make  his  appearance  in  the  Roman  courts  of  ju- 

of  the  artinctal  order,  without  confounding  the  dicature,  on  the  day  appointed,  and  according 

fcnf  ?  of  the  words ;  but  in  the  Englifh  and  mod  to  the  tenor  of  his  bail.    The  plaintiff,  findiof 

modem  languages,  w!.*  re  the  natural  order  is  ne^  the  defendant,  after  fuch  a  breach  of  hi»  enga^r- 

cefiarily  ufcd,  it  is  very  foldom  adopted,  rxcept  in  ment,  was  allowed  to  carry  him  into  court  by 

fuch  expreHions  as, yiiiJ  /,  ^uotb  /v,  and  the  like*  force,  having  firft  aiked  any  of  the  perfons  prt- 

*  Al^JTEPiiEBICAMENT.  n.f.  [antfpredka-  ient  to  bear  witnefs.    'J  he  petfon  aike.!  to  bear 

tnenti-mf  Lat.l     Something  to  be  known  in  the  witnefs  in  this  call',  exprelRd  his  confent  by  twn- 

llu  !y  of  logick,  previoufly  to  the  dodrineof  the  ing  his  right  ear,  whith  was  inft.mtly  taken  boVl 

predicJimcut.  of  by  the  plaintiff,  and  this  was  to  anfwer  the  eod 

(i.)  ANTEQUJERA,  a  bandfome  town    of  of  a  fubpcena.    The  ear  was  touched  upoo  tbi« 

Spii.i,  anciently   called    Shi^Uium,  ia  Grenada,  occafion,  fays  Pliny,  as  being  the  feat  of  moaory, 

divided  into  two  parts :  i.  ThellppER  Antequi-  and  therefore  the  ceremony  was  a  fort  of  aoMko 

EHwi  is  Icated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  caftle.    2.  The  to  the  party  to  remember  his  engagement. 

Lovi'CR  itands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  watered  ♦  ANTESTOMACH.  n.f.  [from  amtct  b«i«, 

with  a  ^rc'rit  number  of  brooks.    There  is  a  hrge  and  Jtomach.\    A  cavity  which  leads  into  A«l<*- 

•  lUiiitity  of  fait  in  the  mounta'm ;  and  five  miles  mach. — In  birds  thtrcfsBomafticationorcotDB^ 

'  ironi  til :  town,  a  fpring  famous  for  the  citre  of  nutlt  n  of  the  teeat  in  the  mouthy  but  ^  **  j^ 

the  gravel.    The  remains  of  the  mines,  whence  mediately  fwal|owed  into  a  kind  of  ««f»3|fc«J'*v 

the  Romans  drew  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and  which  1  have  obfer\ed  in  pifcivcrput  bm.%   9^ 
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To  AXTEVENE,  v.  «.  To  prevent ;  to  come  (1.)  ANTIIEMIS,  camomile  :  A  genus  of  the 
feefbrc.  poly^amui  (iiperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 

ANTEVIRGIJJAN  husbandry,  an  appella-  genefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
tioo  ^iren  to  Mr  Tull's  new  method  of  horfe-  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  compolitse  difcoi- 
hoetn^hufbandry*    See  Husbandry'.  des.    The  efiential  charadlers  are  thefe :   The  re- 

ANTHALIUM,  in  ancient  botany,  a  root  ceptaculum  is  chaffy;  there  is  no  pappu:;  the 
pTOwing  in  dry  places,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  calyx  *8  hemifpheric  and  fubequ^J ;  and  ti.c  flor 
The  fruit  of  the  medUr ;  it  was  dus*  up  for  food,  rets  of  the  ray  are  more  than  five.  Of  tliis  genua 
jikI  eft emvxl  very  wholdbme-  Linnaus  enumerates    17    fpccies,   of  which   the 

ANTIIELIGN,  (from  ain,  and  »jXw,-,  the  fun,  moft  remarkable  arc  the  following  : 
mphyfies,  figm5es  a  mock  or  fpurious  fun,  a  me-  i.  Anthemis  Arabica  has  a  brandling  em- 
tciT,  not  very  common,  of  a  luminous  appear-  palemcnt.  The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  were  brought 
ascc,  fomcwhat  refembling  the  fun,  feen  through  from  Africa,  by  the  late  Dr  Shaw,  and  diftributcd 
cloudu,  f\*metimes  4  or  5  times  bigger  than  the  to  many  curious  botanifts  in  this  and  other  coun- 
ijha-  dilk.  In  its  moft  refulgent  rtate,  it  is  as  tries  of  Europe.  It  grows  near  two  feet  high 
fcUow  as  the  fun ;  but  the  lucid  tract  furround-  ^vith  an  upright  ftem,  having  a  iingle  flower  at 
i*g  it,  is  of  a  paler  yellow,  or  whitilh  caft,  inter-  the  top,  from  vvhofe  crapalement  there  arc  two  or 
ipedt^  fometimes  wid  a  few  reddilh  or  (ubfuf-  three  toatftalks  put  out  henzontally,  about  two 
cotii  fpots.  The  moft  generally  received  opinion  inches  long,  each  having  a  fingle  llower  fmaller 
rclitive  to  the  formation  of  this  kind  of  m.-teor,  than  the  firft,  like  the  childing  marigold,  or  hen- 
atributes  the  phenomenon  to  a  multitude  of  mi-    and-chickcn  daify, 

ru!e  icy  or  fnowy  particles  fufpcfided  in  the  air,         7.  Anthemis  nobilis,  or  common  camomile* 

and  either  rcfraAing  or  refleding  the  folar  rays  in     grows  in  plenty  upon  commons,  and  other  wafte 

*^och  a  manner,  as  to  multiply  the  image  of  the     land.    It  is  a  trailing  perennial  plant,  which  puts 

fan.    But  th-  theory  of  anchelia,  for  want  of  a     out  roots  from  the  branches,  by  which  it  fpreads 

proper  number  of  obfervations,  feems  not  yet  to    and  multiplies  greatly.     Of  this,  kind  there  is  a 

br  bniught  to  fuch  a  degree  of  OUsfa^ftion,   as     variety  with  double  leaves.     Formerly  thi«  plant 

<ouki  be  defired.    The  inftances  of  them  aie  rare,    was  ufed  for  planting  of  walks;  which  when 

i>;eCoiiOMA,  Halo,  and  Parhelion.  mowed  and  rolled,  looked  well  for  fome  time; 

ANTilELIX,  or  Antih£lix,  in  anatomy,  the     but  as  it  was  fubjedt  to  decay  in  large  pai:hcs, 

TnwTird  protuberance  of  the  external  ear,  being  a     the  walks  became  unilghtly,  and  it  was  therefore 

fcnicircle  trithin,  and  atmoft  parallel  to  the  helix,    difufed.  This  fpecies  is  talily  propagated  by  flips. 

See  Anatomy,  §  549.  planted  about  a  foot  from  each  other. 

ANTHELiVflA,  Indian  pink.  3.  Anthemis    pyrethrum,  or  ptiiitory   of 

•  ANTHELMINTICK.  adj.  [•w<,  agaiuft,  and    Spain,  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  natura'- 

ajN«^0',  a  worm.]     That  which  kills  worms. —    ly  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  the  roots 

Antbeiminticks,  or  contrary  to  worms,  are  thing«    are  brought  to  Britain.    The  brarchcs  trail  upon 

vhich  ^re  known  by  experience  to  kill  them,  as    the  ground,  and  fpread  a  foot  or  more  each  way  ; 

oils,  or  honey  taken  upon  an  empty  ftomacfa.  Ar^    thefe  are  gamilhed  with  fine  winged  leaves,  iike 

hMtbm'9t.  thofe  of  the  common  camomile.     At  the  extre- 

(i.)  •  ANTHEM.  ».yif«»3*'^f^.  a  hymn  fungin    mity  of  each  branch  is  produced  one  large  Tingle 

altcraate  parts,  and  fhould  therefore  be  written     flower,  like  camomile,  but  much  larger ;  the  rays 

ontfymji.j     A  holy  fong ;   a  fong  performed  as    of  which  are  of  a  pure  white  v/ithin,  but  purple 

part  of  divine  fervicc.—  on  the  outfide.    After  the  flowers  are  palt,  the 

God  Mofes  firft,  then  David  did  infpire,  receptacle  fweHs  to  a  large  fcaly  cone,  having  the 

To  compofe  amtbems  for  his  heavenly  quire.  feeds  Jodged  between  its  fcales ;    but  unleA  the 

D^bam.    leafon  is  dry^  the  feeds  will  not  come  to  pt^ec- 
— There  b  00  paffion  that  is  not  finely  exprelfed  in    tion  in  this  country. 

thofe  parts  of  the  infpired  writings,   which  ajie        4.  Anthemis  tinctoria,  with  fawcd  winged 
proper  for  div?ne  fongs  and  antbems.  JJM/on.  ieaves,  is   a  perennial  plant,  which  flowers  from 

(2.)  Anthem,  -ffroro  «»**,  and  »MMf,  a  hymn«  a  June  to  November,  and  makes  a  very  pretty  ap- 
church  (bug  pertormed  in  cathedral  and  other  pearance,  .fome  of  the  flowers  being  of  a  white, 
fenrice,  by  the  chodfters,  di\ided  for  that  pur-  others  of  a  fulphur,  and  fome  of  a  bright  yellow 
pofe  into  chorufcs*  who  fing  alternately.  The  <:olour.  The  ift,  3d,  and  4th  forts  may  be  pro- 
word  was  originally  ufed  both  for  plalms  and  pagated  from  feeds,  fown  m  the  fpring,  and  will  ^ 
hymns,  when  thus  performed.  Socrates  repre-  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
*">ti  St  Ignatius  as  the  author  of  this  way  of  w«?ds:  only,  the  tindoria  muft  be  tranfplanted 
finpDg  among  the  Greeks;  and  St  Ambrofe  a-  when  come  up  firom  the  feeds  into  borders  near 
ooog  the  Latins.  Thcodoret  attributes  it  to  Di*  flimbs,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow  ;  for 
2^onis  and  Flavian.  Amalarus  Fortunat4i8  has  they  fpread  very  wide,  and  therefore  n^quire  to 
written  expresfly  of  the  order  of  anthems,  Dam  oe  placed  three  feet  diftant  from  other  plauts. 
^btnarum  9rdine,  At  prefent,  the  term  is  ufed  (II.)  Anthemis,  medicinal  uses  of  the. 
in  a  (bmewhat  narrower  fenfe;  t>cing  applied  to  The  nobilis  and  the  pyrethrum  (fee  N^  a,  and  j.) 
■wrtain  paflages  taken  out  of  tlie  pCilms,  he,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine.  The  tirft  have  a 
f^'ten  accommodated  to  the  particular  folemnity  ftrong,  not  ungrateful  aromatic  fntell,  aud  a  very 
w  band.  Anthems  were  firft  introduced  into  the  bitter  naufeous  tafte.  They  are  accounted  cartni- 
rcfonsed  frrvice  of  the  Englifh  church  in  the  be-  native,  aperient,  emollient,  and  in  foinj  nvcciriuo 
pJiuing  of  the  reign  of  queen  £lizabeth#  .anodyne  \  and  Hand  recommended  in  llalqlent  co. 

Ff^  He, 
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lici,  for  promoting  the  uterine  purgations,  fpaf- 
modic  pains,  and  the  paint  of  childbed  women : 
f  jmctimes  they  have  been  employed  in  intermit* 
tent  fevers  and  the  nephritis.     Thefe  flowers  are 
fre<juent1y  alfo  uled  externally  in  difcutient  and 
|i  itifceptic  fomentationti  and  in  emollient  glyfters. 
They  enter  the  deeoSum  p*o  cnetrate  and  tl^coSum 
pro  fomtnto  of  our  pharmacopoeias.     An  cfTentia) 
oil   was  formerly  direded  to  be,  prepared  from 
tl»**m,  but  it  is  now  omitted.    A  fimple  watery 
infufion  of  them  taken  in  a  tepid  ftate,  is  at  pre- 
lent  frequently  employed  to  promote  the  opera- 
tion of  emetics,     i'he  root  or  the  pyrethrum  is 
the  only  part  endowed  with  medical  virtue.     It 
has  no  fenlible  fmell ;  its  tafte  is  very  hot  and  a* 
rrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum  or  dracuncuhis: 
Uie  juice  expreffed  from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimo- 
ny, nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when  frefti, 
as  after  it  has  been  dried.       Water,   afiifted  by 
heat,  extra<5ts  fome  (hare  of  its  tafte,  rectified  fpi- 
rit  the  whole ;  neither  of  them  elevate  any  thing 
in  dillillation.      The  principal  ufe  of  the  pyre- 
thrum, in  the  prcfent  practice,  is  as  a  mafticaiory, 
for  promoting  the  faiival  flux,  and  evacuating  vif- 
Cid  humours  from  the  head,   and    neighbouring 
parts ;   by  this  means,  it  often  reliv'ves  the  tootl)- 
ach,  pains  of  the  head,  and  lethargic  complaints. 

(i.)  ANTHEMIUS,  emperor  of  the  Weft, 
i!Pas  the  grand-fon  of  Anthemius,  minifler  of  Thecr 
doflus  the  younger.  By  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter,  of  the  empfror  Marcian,  he  rofe  to  the 
higheft  o^ces  of  the  Itate;  and  in  4679  was  called  to 
f  h?  throne,  amidH  thegeneralapp'aufe  of  the  people. 
He  gave  his  daughter  to  Ricimer,  who  took  up 
arms  againft  his  father-in-law,  carried  Ronie  by 
itonn,  and  murdered  Anthemius,  in  471. 

(1.)  Anthemius,  a  famous  archite<5l,  whom 
Juftinian  employed  in  buildii^g  the  church  of  ^t 
^ophia,  in  Conftantinople,  and  other  (Iru^ures. 
He  was  like  wife  a  good  mathematician  and  ex- 
perimental pbilofbpher,  and  fo  fucccfsfully  imitat- 
^  an  earthquake,  that  he  frightened  Zero  out  of 
his  houfe.  It  is  (aid  alfo,  that  he  made  a  burning 
gl:ifs. 

ANTHERA,  among  botanifts,  that  part  of  the 
Itamen  which  is  6<ed  on  the  top  of  the  fllamen- 
^um,  within  the  corolla ;  it  pontains  the  pollen  or 
fine  duit,  which,  when  mature,  it  emits  for  the 
impregnation  of  the  plant,  according  to  Linnarus. 
The  Apex  of  Ray,  Tournefort  and  Rivinus : 
CapjulitJinmimSi  of  Malpighi. 

ANTHERICUM,  spidfutWOIt  :  fL^er^moi 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank- 
ing undtr  the  loth  order,  Corow^ri^.  The  cha- 
fiClers  are :  There  is  no  calyx :  The  corolla  con* 
lifls  of  Hx  oblong  petals,  which  are  expanding : 
The  ftaminaconfift  of  fix  Tubulated  cred  hlaments; 
the  anthenc  are fmall  and  furrowed:  The  piftillum 
his  a  three  cornered  gcrmen.  a  fimple  llylus,  and 
pbtufe  Ai^ma :  The  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  trifuf- 
^4ted  capfule,  with  three  cells  and  three  valves : 
The  feeds  are  numerous  and  angular.  Of  this 
genus  Linnsus  reckons  9  fpecies  \,  but  only  ih^ 
three  following  fecm  to  defenrc  notice. 

I.  Anthbkicum  frutescens,  withaflirubby 
|lalk,  was  formerly  known  among  the  gardeners 
()^  Lop^op  h^  th^  name  of  $t^oM  leavc^  alof*    It 
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produces  many  ligneous  branches  from  the  root, 
each  fupporting  a  plant  with  long  taper  Icavtft»  la 
(hape  like  thofe  of  an  onion,  ai»d  fuil  of  a  ytiiow 
pulp  very  jpicy.  Thefe  plants  fend  out  roots 
which  run  down  and  t>.ftcn  ihemfdves  icto  tr- 
earth,  by  which  they  multip'./  greatly  The  Cuv, 
crs  arc  produced  on  long  Icole  fpiktft.  are  yell***, 
and  appear  at  difltrent  times,  (o  that  tbr  piatitb 
are  never  long  defiitute  of  flowers.  This  Ipeo » 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oocxi  Hope,  ard  rrquiT'.s 
fhelter  in  winter,  though  forrie  will  live  in  Ue  c 
pen  air  planted  clofe  to  a  wall. 

1.  Anihericum  LitiAGo;  Thefe  are  permni.*J 
plants,  which  are  natives  of  Spain,  Portugal,  ami 
other  warm  coiiiUrits.  They  were  formerly  pretty 
commun  in  the  rnglifli  gardens;  but  tlie  ^n* 
winter  ot  1 740  kiikd  moft  of  their  roots.  1 !  17 
flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  are  ript  n 
September. 

3.  Antherici'm  r  a  mo  srM,  with  a  branching 
ftalk.  Thefe  two  laft  fpecits  are  propagated  L. 
feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  i 
watm  fituation,  on  a  bed  of  light  fandy  tsnh. 
W^hen  the  plants  ccmc  up  they  muft  be  kept  cUcr 
of  weeds  during  the  fummer ;  aud  in  autumn, 
when  tl»e  leaves  decay,  they  ftjould  l»e  c air- 
fully  taken  up  and  tranlplantcd  into  a  bed  of  l:j.t  t 
earth,  at  a  foot  diflance  tiom  one  anotf  tr.  It  Ut 
winter  piove  fevcre,  they  diould  be  covered  »»!*» 
firayv.  peafe-haulm,  or  old  tan. 

ANTHESPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Sicilian  f.f- 
tival  inftituted  in  honour  of  Pn>ferpii.e.  1  U 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  «»3«»,  flower,  ard 
f<f*,  I  carry  ;  becaufc  that  goddefo  was  forced  a- 
way  by  Pluto  ui)en  (he  was  gathering  flowt-i»  n 
the  fields.  Yet  Feflus  does  not  afcribe  the  H\n 
to  Proferpine ;  but  (ays  it  was  thys  called  by  m^ 
fon  cars  of  com  were  carried  on  this  day  to  tU 
temples.-j-Anthefphoria  fetms  to  Lt  Ujc  One 
with  the  florifertum  of  the  Latins,  and  anfwcrt 
to  the  harvefi-home  among  us. 

ANTHESTERIA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  feaa  ce- 
lebrated by  th<;  Athenians  in  boootir  of  Baccfcu-. 
The  moft  natural  derivation  of  the  word  t%  troni 
the  Greek  *%S^,Jlos^  a  flower,  it  being  thectiftrr , 
at  this  feaft  to  offer  garlands  of  ftowers  to  Bi-cchu*. 
The  anthefteria  lafted  three  days,  the  1  lib,  1  jn  i 
and  13th  of  the  month ;  each  of  which  had  a  Ban  • , 
fuited  to  the  proper  ot^CjC  of  the  day.  'J  he  fern 
day  of  the  feaft  was  called  ^t^uym^  i.  e.  opening  t  i 
the  veCels;  becaufe  on  this  day  they  tapped  Uc 
vefiels,  and  tafted  the  wine.  The  fecowd  div 
they  called  x*^t  ^ongfh  th^  name  of  a  meafurr 
ContL'ining  the  weight  of  10  pounds  ;  00  tiuscy 
they  drank  the  \i  ine  prepared  the  day  bciore.  1 K' 
third  day  they  called  x^e^t  kettkt :  00  t^  diy 
they  boiled  aU  forts  of  pulfe  in  kettlet:  which 
however  they  were  no|  allowed  to  tafte,  as  bdrj 
offered  to  Mercur)'. 

ANTHESTEKION,  in  ancient  cbnooolQcy,  t>< 
fixth  month  of  the  Athenian  yea?.  It  c«)tttMftd 
19  days;  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of «» 
November  and  beginning  of  December.  Tbe  M»- 
*  cedoniaua  called  it  W^'««  or  dr/Sctu  It  htd  ita 
name  from  the  ftftival  antberefleria  kepi  jiit> 

ANT  HI  A,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  wbiofc  iw^ 
improperly  call  the  h.x  Venctonun,  orAiUlfi^* 
a  long  an^uiUifcnp  ^ib  of  the  f^M  tod* 
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ANTHIAS,  in  zoology^  the  name  of  a  fifli  feero-  hairy,  and  hath  feveral  red  flowers  coming  out  oa 

in$  to  approach  to  the  turdut  or  wrafle  kind,  of  each  fide.    Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds 

which  Roodektias  and  (bnie  other  authors  have  ripen  in  Septennber. 

ddcfibed  four  fpeciei.    Linnzus  makes  it  a  fpeciet        a.  Antholvza  spicata,  with  narrow  fur- 

of  the  kthrm.  rowed  leaves,  is  in  Ihape  and  fize  like  the  vernal 

ANTHINE,  or )  among  ancient  naturalifts,  is  crocus,  but  the  outer  (kin  is  thin  and  white; 

ANTHINOS,    )  an  appellation  given  to  cer-  from  this  arife  five  or  fix  long  narrow  leaves, 

tain  fpccies  of  wine  and  oil,     Fiitum  Antbiitos.  which  are  deeply  fiirrowed.    Between  thefe  arife 

[«Mr  AiAnci,]   was  that  prepared  with  certain  fra-  the  flower-ftem,  which  is  a  foot  and  an  half  high^ 

giant  flowers  to  give  it  the  more  agreeable  odour,  bending  on  one  fide  towards  the  top,  where  the 

ANTlllNUM  OLEUM  is  alfo  denominated  /i/r-  flowers  come  out  on  one  fide,  flanding  ered.  They 

»ttum^  fometimes//^«ifw^    See  laft  article.  are  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  May,  and  the 

ANTHI.^TIRIA,  in  botany :  A  genui  of  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  na« 
trig)nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tnandria  clafs^f  tives  of  Africa,  from  whence  their  feeds  were  firtt 
plants;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  un*  obtained,  and  raifed  in  the  Dutch  gardens.  The 
dtr  the  4th  order,  Graminn.  The  charafters  are :  antholyza  may  be  propagated  by  ofl^ls,  which 
The  caljrx  u  a  fbur-valvcd  glume  equally  cleft  to  it  fends  off  in  pretty  great  plenty  ;  or  by  feed^, 
the  bale:  The  corolla  is  a  two-valved  glume:  which  are  fometimes  perfeded  in  Europe.  Thefe 
The  (lamina  confift  of  three  fhort  (lender  fila-  (hould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  hi  pots  of 
nteots;  the  anthera  oblong  4nd  ereA :  The  piftil-  light  earth ;  which,  if  plunged  in  old  beds  of  tan 
)um  has  an  oblong  germen ;  the  (lyliaretwei  and  which  has  loft  its  heat,  and  iliaded  in  the  middle 
the  ftignoata  are  ckvated  and  hairy :  There  u  no  of  the  day  in  hot  weather,  they  will  come  up  the 
pcricarpium,  except  4  clofed  calyx ;  The  feed  it  following  winter :  therefore  they  muft  be  kei^  co- 
oblong  and  furrowed.  There  is  only  one  fpecies  vered  with  glades  to  fcreen  them  from  cold,  other- 
ofUutgrafs.  the  ciliata  or  fringed  anthifiina,^a  wife  the  young  plants  will  be  deftroyeil.  They  may  . 
DatiTf  of  India.  nmain  in  the  pots  two  years,  if  tne  plants  are  not 

ANTHOCEROS,  or  horn-flowir  ;  A  genos  too  clofe,  when  they  will  have  acquired  (Irength 

the  Older  of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  enough  to  bear  traniplanting ;  the  proper  time  for 

cU&  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  metnod,  rank-  which  is  in  July  and  Auguft,  when  their  leaves  are 

ing  under  the  5  ;th  order,  jilg^.    The  elfential  decayed.    In  fummer  the  pots  may  be  placed  in 

cha^dters  are :  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  leflile,  the  open  air,  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  placed 

cjlindiic,  and  entire;  the  aocherse  (one)  is  fubu-  under  a  hot-bed  frame;  or  in  the  green  houle, 

laied,  very  long,  and  two-valved :  The  calyx  of  where  they  are  a  great  ornament  when  in  flower. 
the  female  is  monophyllous,  divided  into  fix  parts,       ANTHOMANi  A,  an  extravagant  fondncfs  for 

and  expanding :  The  feeds  are  about  three,  naked  curious  flowers.    A  remarkable  inllaiuie  of  tius, 

and  roundifli.' There  are  only  three  fpecies  of  the  occurred  in  Holland  in  the  17th  century,  which 

amboceros,  viz.  ruined  many  mdividuals,  and  was  obliged  to  be 

1.  Amthocesos  LEVIS,  a  native  of  Europe  put  a  flop  to,  by  the  magiflrates. 

awl  America.  ANTHONIANS,  a  fet  of  hermits  inflituted  by 

2.  Anthoceros   multifidus,   a  iiiative  of  St  Anthony.    Fee  N*  3  and  4. 

Ofrmaoy,  found  in  moill  ihady  places,  and  00       (i.)ANTHONY,  king  of  Navarre,  the  father  of 

heaths.  Henry  IV.  of  France.    See  Navarre. 

J.  Anthoceros  punctatvs,  or  fpotted  an-       (1.)  Anthonv,  Francis,  a  £imous  empiric,  was 

tboceros,  a  native  of  Britain.  born  at  London»  in  i550»  and  educated  at  Cam- 

ANTHOLOGIA*  in  literature,  a  colltdlioo  of  bridge,  where  he  ftudied  chemiltry.     lie  made 

Greek  epigrams,  fo  entitled.  a  great  fortune  in  London,  by  the  fale  of  a  noi^ 

ANTHOLrOGION,  the  fervice  book  ufed  in  trum,    called    the    Aurum  FotabiUi    concerning 

the  Greek  church.    It  is  divide<i  into  is  inonths,  which  he  wr^e  a  treatife ;  printed  at  Hambui^n 

contaraing  the  offices  fung  throughout  the  year,  in  1.^98.— His  fon  John  fuccecded  him,  in  the  fale 

of  the  feftivals  of  our  Saviour,  the  VirgiD,  aiid  o-  of  his  medicine,  by  which  he  had  a  handfome  in- 

iher  remarkable  flints.  come.    He  wrot^  Lueas  ReMvius^  or  the  Gofpel 

•ANTHOLOGY.  #./.  {m^^^tym^  from  «.30'.  Phyfician,  1656^  4to.    He  died  in  1665,  aged  70, 

a  Bower,  and  JUy^,  to  gather.]    f .  A  colle^ion  of  and  was  buried,  with  his  father,  in  the  chiurh  of 

•owcrs.  a.  Acolledion  of  devotions  in  the  Greek  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London, 
chorcb.    3.  A  colledion  of  poems.  (3.)  Anthony,  St,  was  bom  in  Egypt  in  15 1^ 

ANTHOIrYZA,  Mao-flower:  A  genus  of  and  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which  he diftributed 

the  moDogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  among  his  neighbours  and  the  poor,  retired  into 

slais of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankr  foHtude,  founded  a  religious  order,  built  many 

iag  under  the  6th  order,  Enfat^^    The  cflentxal  monkeries,  and  died  amno  .156.    Many  ridi^iukiuft 

charaders  ix^  thefe :  The  calyx  is  tubular,  hre^  ftories  are  told  of  his  confli^s  with  the  dtvil  and 

gular,  and  bent  back;  and  the  capfu)e  js  beneath  of  his  mhracles.    There  are  feven  epifllei^  extant 

the  flower.  attributed  to  him.    St  Anthony  is  (ometitties  re- 

I.  Antholyza  niNGiNSy  whofe  flower-dipt  prefented  with  a  fire  by  his  fide,  fignifying  thathe 

ipnsd  liuxxier.  ^  Thi^  hath  red,  round,  bulbous  relieves  perfons  from  the  inflammation  galled  afte^ 

roots,  firom  whkh  arife  feveral  rough  furrowed  his  name ;  but  always  accompanied  by  a  lioe,  on 

I^ves,  near  a  foot  long,  and  half  ao  inch  broad :  account  of  his  having  been  a  fwine-herd,  and  cu? 

between  thefe  comes  out  the  flower-ftalk  immedi-  ring  all  disorders  in  that  animal.    To  do  him  the 

tAjU^m  tbc  root,  which  ri(c9  two  fc^t  Wgl»i  w  greater  honour,  the  Romaciils  in  feveral  plac^ 

ke^ 
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Veep  at  common  chaises  a  hog  denominated  St    cellency  appropriated  to  rofemary,  fo  as  to  ex- 
'Anthony J  bagf  for  which  they  have  great  venera-    prefs  only  that  plant, 

lion.   Some  will  have  St  Anthony's  picture  on  the        («.)  Akthos,  in  chemifhy,  the  quinteflence  or 
walls  of  their  houfes,  hoping  by  that  to  be  prefer-    elixer  of -gold ;  or  a  medicine  extrafted  from  pearlt. 

Ted  from  the  plague ;  and  the  Italians,  who  do  (3.)  Anthos  philosophorum,  a  method  of 

not  know  the  true  fignification  of  the  fire  painted  tranfmuting  metals  by  means  of  vitriol. 

at  the  Iide  of  their  faint,  concluding  that  he  pre-  ANTHOSMIAS,  among  ancient  natnralifts,  3 

fpnes  houfes  from  being  burnt,,  invoke  him  on  pch  odoriferous  kind  of  wjne.    It  djfiers  trom  ak- 

•fuch  occafions.     Both  painters  and  poets  have  thinojf  as  the  latter  imports  a  medicated  wine 

made  very  free  with  this  faint  and  hin  follower ;  fcented  with  odoriferous  herbs,   whereas  aiithof. 

the  former,  by  the  many  ludicrous  pictures  of  his  mias^ derived  its  fragrancy  from  the  native  grapt-s. 

temptation ;  and  the  latter,  by  divers  epi^ams  on  ANTHOSPERMUM,  the  amber  tree:  A 

•his  difdples  or  friars;  oni;  of  which  is  th^  follow^  genus  of  the  dioecia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly^ 

in^,  printed  in  Stephens's  World  of  Wonders :  gamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method 

Ooce  fedd'ft  thou.  Anthony,  an'hcrd  of  fwine,  T^^li:'J!^Z.^l\l^^^'^l^''"T*\  "?' *^ 

And  now  a  herd  of  monks  thou  feedeft  ftilU  lT«S':fJ'^5!1.TJ;  .L  '  f^^*  °^  *  f  "^^ 

:     For  wit  and  cut  alike  both  charge*  bin ;  phrod.te  Hower  19  divided  jnto  tour  partj ;  there 

n„IJr  i„.!l„  cufc  ^i-!,?.  k„*L  itCl  .^  fill  '8  no  corolla ;  the  ftamina  are  four,  ai;d  the  piftd  1 

Both  loven  nitn  aliice;  both  like  to  nil  t„^ .  *>,«  „„™^„  :.  1 .„>u  ».    n  »«  1       i 

Thwr  In^eAv  naiin^h  alikp  •  nor  was  that  VinA  ^^^ '  *"*  P^rm^"  '«  beneath  the  llowei-.   MaleanJ 

.S   ^^^h'^Tm-^S    f  '•  "^  ^     .K-      ft  fen»'»'*  on  the  fame  or  feparate  plants.    Of  thit 

AU^^S -^Slt  ron  5'find              *'  S"'^*  ^inn^us  mentions  ?freciel^:  viz. 

"^ThJuSlinTi^lontSakenmaft.  •    !*  ^rJ^ "^^"^f  ""^''"h^T"^ '^S 

'4.  Anthospbrmum  crtiAJiK,  and  >  18     moli 

(4.')  Anthony,  St,  gives  the  denomination  to  3.  Anthospfrmum*  HEKBACfe.\.    Jgenerally 

an  order  of  religious  founded  in  France  about  the  known  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.     Its  beauty 

•year  1095,  to  take  care  of  thofe  afl1i(5led  with  St  confifls  in  its  (mall  evergreen  leaves,  which  grow 

Anthony's  fire :  (fee  that  article,  §  7.)    It  is  (aid,  as  clofe  as  heath.    Thefe  being  bruiiVd  between 

that,  in  fome  places,  thefe  monks  aflume  to  them-  the  fingers,  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour ;  whence 

felves  a  pt>wer  of  givinjr,  as  well  as  removing,  the  the  name  amber-tree.    This  plant  is  eafily  propa- 

is^h  /rtecry  or  eryfipelas;  a  power  which  ftands  gated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the   fummer- 

them  in  great  ftead  for  Jceeping  the  poor  people  months,  in  a  border  of  light  earth ;  where  they 

in  fubje(a!on,  and  extorting  alms.    To  avoid  the  will  take  root  in  fix  weeks  time,  provided  they  iir 

menaces  of  thefe  monks,  the  country  people  pre-  watered  or  fliadcd  as  the  feafon  may  reguire;  or 

fented  them  every  year  with  a  fat  hog  a-piece.  if  they  are  planted  in  pots  plartged  in  a  moderate 

J 5.)  Anthony,  St,  Knights  or,  a  military  hot-bed,  they  vrill  take  root  the  fooner^  and  there 

ei;,  inftituted  by  Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Hoi-  will  be  a  greater  certainty  in  their  growing*  They 

"laiKl,  and  Zealand,  when  he  defigned  to  make  muft  be  frequently  renewed  by  cuttings,  as  the 

war  againft  the  Turks  in  1381.  The  knights  wore  old  plants  ape  very  ftibjeft  to  decay,  and  feldom 

a  col/ar  of  gold  made  in  form  of  a  hermit's  gir-  la(t  above  three  or  four  years, 

die,  from  which  hung  a  ftick  cut  like  a  crutch,  ANTHOXANTIIUM,  or  VERHAL-GRass:  A 

with  a  little  bell,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  St  An-  gtnns  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dian- 

thony's  pidtnres.  dria  clafe  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 

(6.)  *  Anthony's  fire,  n./    A  kind  of  ery-  ranking  under  the  4th  order>  Gramhta*     The  cf- 

fipelas.  fontial  charaders  are:  The  calyx  is  a  bivalvcd 

(7.)  Anthony's  riRE,  St,  origin  of  the  gluma,  with  one  flower ;  the  corolla  is  bivalved, 

NAML  OF.    The  eryfipehs  got  this  denomination,  obtufe,  and  without  any  awn.    There  are  three 

as' thofe  afflidted  with  it  made  their  peculiar  appU-  fpecies;  viz. 

cation  to  St  Anthony  of  Padua  for  a  cure.    It  is  f .    Anthoxanthum   ikdicvm,    a   naliw  of 

known,  that  anciently  particular  difeafes  had  their  India. 

peculiar  faints :  thus,  in  the  ophthalmia,  perfons  ».  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  or  fpring- 
had  recourle  to  St  Lucia ;  in  the  to<y:h-ach,  to  St  grafs,  a  native  of  Britain :  It  is  one  of  the  wliHt 
Apollonia ;  in  the  hydrophobia,  to  St  Hubert,  &c.  /iHing  grafles,  and  is  extremely  cdininon  in  our 
ANTHOPIIYXLI,  or  Antophali,  adenomi-  fertile  paftures.  The  delightnil  fmell  erf  new- 
nation  given  to  the  larger  fpecies  of  doves.  mown  hay  is  chiefly  from  this  plant*     Cows,  hor- 

ANTHORA,  in  botany^  the  trivial  name  of  a  fes,  fhecp,  and  goats  eat  it. 

fpecies  of  Aconitum.    SccAconitum.  3.  Anthokanthum  paniculatxjm,  a  native 

ANTHORI&MUS,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  con-  of  the  fbuthem  parts  of  Europe, 

trary  deferiptlon  or  definition  of  a  thing  from  that  ANTHRACI8,  Anthracia5|  or  Anthrack 

given  ht  the  adverfe  party. — Thus,  if  the  plaintiff^  tis,  names  promifcuoufly  ufed  by  ancient  nat»- 

•hi^ge,  tnat  to  take  any  thing  away  from  another  rallfts  for  very  different  foflils ;  viz.  the  carbiiiicle« 

without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  is  a  theft ;  this  liaematites,  and  a  kind  oi  afteria.  See  Ca  i^bukcl  r, 

is  called  •?•«,  or  definition^    If  the  defendant  reply,  '     ANTHROCOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  corrofirefcaly 

tlvit  to  take  a  thing  away  from  another  without  iilccr,  either  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye  or  the  eye-lids, 

his  knowledge  or  con(ent,  provided  it  be  done  (1.)  ♦  ANTHRAX.  if./.(i»ii9j«|,  a  burning coaL] 

with  defign  to  retifhi  it  to  him  again,  itf  not  theft ;  'A  fcab  or  blotch  that  is  made'oy  a  corrofive  hiK 

tWs  is  Aj^tf»«r^f.  m<^r,  which  bums  the  Ikin,  and  occafions  ibarp 

XtO^NTlIOS)  [a  flower,  Gr]by  way  of  ex-  prickfiiig  pains^  a  carbuncle.  Quim^ 

la-)AMTHRA»» 
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(».)  Akthrax,  in  medicine,  i8  tfee  fame  with  brougftt  to  light  from. certain  old  nuneS^  ti'hicji 

irhat  if  otherwife  denominated  carlo  and  carhuff  remained  clofcd  up  and  difulld  tur  fcvcral  centu- 

ra/w.    Some  make  a  diftindion  between  the  an-  rics.     Thefe  indeed  are  acknowlcd>;gi  to  be  very 

tiirax  and  carbuncle,  limiting  the  latter  to  the  rare*    Yet  it  is  a  known  fad,  lliat  detached  parts, 

ghndiiJar  parts,  and  the  former  to  all  the  others*  ofteoUthi,  are  fometimes  found,  efpecially  in  fitu- 

But  the  diftro^ion  is  fcarce  worth  making.     RU  ations  where  either  the  water,  the  foil,  or  both, 

vettus,  Tofius,  Gemma,   Meurerus,  have  wrote  have  been  obierved  to  poffefe  a  ftrong  putrefcent 

on  the  anthrax.    The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  uftd  quality.    The  human  vertebrae,  fragments  or  por- 

far  lithanthrax  or  pitcoal.    See  Lithanthrax.  tions  of  the  tibia,  and  even  the  whole  cranium  it- 

ANTH  ROME!  RICA    mac  hi  n  a.      See  As-  felf,  have  been  feen  in  an  abfolute  ftate  of  petri- 

THtopoMJ-TaidA.  fication.    Some  of  thefe  are  (aid  to  appear  vitrio- 

ANTTIROPOD-EM6n,  in  ancient  writers,  a  lated  or  mineralized.    As  to  the  petrified  bone» 

desoa  concealed  under  the  figure  or  appearance  of  pretended  giants,  they  are  more  properly  real 

d  a  man.  zooUtcs,  the  bones  of  the  larger  animals.     All 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS,  among  zoologifts,  thefe  bones  are  found  in  various  ftates,  and  under 

w  appellation  given  to  fuch   animals  as  have  different  appearances.    Some  are  only  indurated ; 

?t>nfuc«  rcfembling  that  of  mankind,  particularly  others  calcined,  vitriolated,  or  mineralized ;  fomtr 

to  the  parrot  kind.  again,  are  fimply  incrufted  ;  whilft   others  hare 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY,  denotes  the  defcrip-  been  proved  completely  p'.irified.    Notwithftand- 

t<oQ  of  the  human  body,  its  parts,  ftrudure,  &c.  log  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  granted  that 

5«  Ak ATOMY.  a  poiitive  lufm  natur^y  in  fome  hands,  is  repeat- 

ANTMROPOLATRJE,  in  church  hiftory,  an  edly  miftaken  for  a  real  petrification.    They  are, 

jppellatiofi  given  to  the  Neftorians,  on  account  of  however,  diftinguiihable  at  all  times  by  an  expe- 

t&eirwodhippingChriftjnotwithftanding  that  they  rienced  naturalift;  particularly  by  the  two  fol- 

bcliered  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  lowing  rules :  Firft,  We  may  determine  that  fof- 

A NTH ROPOL ATRIA,  the  paying  divine  ho-  fif  a  lufiu  naturae  which,  on  a  ftri(5t  examination, 

rwiurs  to  a  man ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  ancient  is  obferved  to  deviate  in  any  material  degree  from 

iind  of  idolatry,  the  true  res  analogica  exiftens*    Secoodly,  By  the 

ANTHROPOLITES,  a  tewiv  denoting  petri-  lame  parity  of  rcafoning,  thofe  foflil  (hells  are  to 

famous  of  the  human  body,  as  thofe  of  quadni-  be  e&eemed  certain  petrifications,  and  genuine 

peds  are  called  zooJites.     It  has  been  doubted  Antediluvian  reUquU  in  which,  on  a  comparifon 

whetiier  any  real  human  petrifadions  ever  occur,  with  their  analoguej  colleded  from  the  iea,  there 

and  whether  thofe  which  have  been  fuppofed  fuch  appears  an  exad  conformity  in  fizc  and  figure.— 

were  not  mere  hftu  naturst.    But  the  generality  1  his  comparative  obfcrvation  will  hold  good  for 

rf  naturalifts  bcft  verfed  in  this  branch  alTure  us  all  foflils ;  that  is  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  either 

</real  anthropolites  being  fometimes  found.    And  under  the  animal  or  vegetable  form.    It  is  never- 

.ndccd,  a»  it  is  univeifaily  admitted  that  the  zo€)-  thelcfs  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  teftaceous  fof- 

!.te^  are  frequently  feen,  what  negative  argument  fils  are  not  petrified;  fince  fome  kinds  of  them 

rberdbrc  can  be  brought  againft  the  exifterxe  of  have  been  found  in  beds  of  Cmd,  which  retained 

tl>e  others  ?  are  not  the  component  parts  of  the  their  original  perfeA  (hape  and  quality,  but  at  the 

human  body  nearly  dmilar  to  thofe  of  the  brute  iame  time  they  proved  very  brittle,  indeed  fcarce- 

creation?    Coofequently,   correfpondent    matter  ly  bearing  the  moft  gentle  touch.    Shells  of  this 

iray  be  fubjed  to,  and  acquire,  the  like  acciden-  difeription  are  always  diflbluble  by  adds,  in  cori- 

tJtX  changes,  wherever  the  iame  power  or  caufes  tradiiliudion  to  the  petrified  or  calcareous  foifil 

concur  to  ad  upon  either  objed.    If  the  former  ihells  whofe  property  is  to  refift  the  adtion  of  fuch 

are  not  fo  common,  it  may  be  accounted  for,  in  like  menftrua.    See  Pftrifaction. 

fomr  meafure,  by  relieving  that  human  bodies  are  ( i .)  ♦  ANTH  ROPQLOG  Y.  n ./.  [from  «iS^4ri^, 

generally  depolited  in  feled  and  appropriated  pla-  man,  and  xiy^,  to  difeourfe.]  The  do^ine  of  a- 

ces ;  whereas  the  bones  of  animah  are  difperfed  e-  natomy ;  the  dodrine  of  the  form  and  ftrudure 

very  where,  and  falling  into  various  parts  of  earth,  of  the  body  of  man. 

at  greater  or  lefs  depth,  there  is  more  probability  of  Ca«)  Anthropology   alfo  includes  the  con- 

tbfir  encountering  the  petrifying  agent.   Could  we  fideration  of  the  human  foul,  with  the  laws  and 

credit  fome  authors  who  have  treated  on  this  fub»  cfTciSts  of  its  union  with  the  body,  as  fenlation, 

jcd,  they  will  tell  us  of  entire  bodies  and  (kele-  motion,  5cc.     It  is  particularly  ufed,  in  theology* 

tons  thai  were  found  petrified.     One  in  particu-  for  a  way  of  fpeaking  of  God  after  the  manner 

lar,  difcovered  at  Aix  en  Provence  antf  1583,  in  of  men  \  by  attributing  human  parts  and  pafliona 

a  rocky  cliflf,  the  cerebrum  whereof,  when  ftruck  to  him  ;  as  eyes,  hands,  ears,  anger,  joy,  &c. — 

a^nft  a  piece  of  (leel,  produced  fparks,  the  bones  We  have  frequent  inftancj.-t  of  anthropology  in 

being  at  the  &me  time  friable.    The  reports  of  holy  fcripture ;  by  which  wc  arc  only  to  under- 

liappel  and  Kiicher  are  tooabfurd  for  belief.  Van  ft.md  the  eftedl,  or  tlic  thing  which  Cod  does,  as 

Hehnont's  ftrange  relations,  together  with  thofe  if  he  had  hands,  &c. 

cf  Jean  a  Cufta,  muft  alfo  be  rejeded  as  fabulous.  ANTHROPOMANCY,  [from  m^fife^^f^  a  man, 

Scheuhxer  has  publiihed  an  engraved  figure,  which  and  fta,1uu,  divination,]  a  fpecics  of  divination,  per- 

f:e  calls  the  Jtnttdjlwvien  man  ;  how  far  it  is  au-  fcrmed  by  in<ptfting  the  entrails  of  a  human  crea- 
thentk,  it  wou^d  be  raili  to  lay.    It  is,  however,  v  Cure. 

afTcrted  by  many  refpedable  writers  on  natural  ANTHUOPOMETRIA,  a  df  fcrlption  of  the 

hiftory,  that  whole  Ikelctons  petrified  have  been  human  IxKly,  with  its  feveral  parts  an^i  membrrt 

according 
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llccording  to  the  3  dioienfioos,  length*  breadth*  ferera)  beafts,  which  they  killed,  mixed  tip  Chrir 

And  thicknefs  both  confidcred  in  thcmfelves,  and  flcfli  with  that  of  the  deceafed,  and  made  a  ftaiL 

comparatiToif  to  each  other.  Among  the  Maflagetae,  when  any  peribn  trew 

AwTHROPOMETRICA   hachika,  a  name  old,  they  kHW  him  and  eat  his  Befli;  but  if  he 

which  SanAoriui  gave  to  his  weighing  chair,  con-  -died  of  ficknvft,  they  buried  him,  efteeroing  bin 

trived  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  infenfible  unhappy.    The  (ame  author  aHb  alTurrt  ui,  that 

perfpiration.  feveral  nations  in  the  Indies  killed  all  their  M 

ANTHROPOMORPHA,  a  tenn  formerly  gi-  people  and  their  fick,  to  feed  on  their  fleih :  be 

Ten  to  that  clafs  of  animals  which  have  the  great-  adds,  that  perfons  in  health  were  fometimes  ac- 

eft  reiemblanceto  the  human  kind.  cufed  of  being  fick,  to  aflford  a  pretence  for  de* 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  among  ecclefiafH-  vouring  them.    According  to  Sextus  Empirkus 

cal  writers,  denotes  the  herefy  or  error  of  the  An-  the  firft  laws  that  were  made,  were  for  the  pn- 

thropomoiphites.    See  next  article.  venfion  of  this  barbarous  pradice,  which  the 

(i.)*ANTHROPOMORPHlTE.  ff./.t«t^*«»«-  Greek  writers  reprefent  as  univerCil  before  ih.- 

jM(f«/.]    One  who  believes  a  human  form  in  the  tinie  of  Orpheus.    The  philofophers  Diogenes, 

5eity. — Chriftians  as  well  as  Turks  have  had  Chryfippus,  and  Zeno,  followed  by  the  whole 

whole  feAs  contending  that  the  Deity  was  corpo-  fe^  of  Stoics,  aflirmed,  that  there  was  nothinc 

real  and  of  human  ihape,  though  few  profefs  them-  unnatural  in  the  eating  of  human  flefh  ;  and  tl  it 

felves  antbrofomorpbiust  yet  we  may  find  many  it  was  very  reafonable  to  ufe  dead  t>odie«  for  food, 

amongft  the  ignorant  of  that  opinion.  Lccke.  mther  than  to  give  them  a  prey  to  worms  and  pu- 

(«.)  A>iTHROPOMOt.PHiTE$,  ui  church  hiftory,  trcfadion.    In  order  to  make  the  trial,  kcwe^cr, 

«    fed    of  ancient  heretics,  who  taking  every  whether  there  was  any  real  rcpuenancy  in  nature 

thing  fpoken  of  God  in  fcripture  ift  a  literal  fenfe,  to  the  feeding  of  an  animal  with  the  fltfh  of  ili 

particularly  that  paffage  of  Genefis  in  which  it  is  own  fpecies,  Leonardus  Ploroventius  fed  a  he ; 

Cud  God  made  man  after  bis  own  smaf^e^  maintain-  with  hog's  flefh,  and  a  dog  with  dcg's  Be  (h ;  d(  on 

cd  that  God  had  a  human  (hape.    They  are  like-  which  he  found  the  briitles  of  the  hcg  to  fall  cf 

wife  called  jfudenh  ^tn  Audens  their  leader.  and  the  dog  to  become  full  of  ulcers. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITICAL.  adj.  belong*        (3.)    ANTHiiopopHACiy    modern    iMSAVcrt 

Ing  to  Anthropomcrphites.  of.    Of  the  pra<flice  of  anthropophagy   in  lato 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS,  fomething   that  times,  we  have  the  teflin>onie8  of  all  the  Romrft 

bears  the  figure  or  refemblance  of  a  man.    Natu-  mifT.onaries  who  have  vifiteJ  the  internal  parts  oi 

ralifts  give  mftances  of  anthropomorphous  plants,  Africa,  and  even  fome  parts  of  Afia.      Hemn 

anthropomorphous  minerals,  5cc     Thefe  gene-  fpeaks  of  great  markets  in  China,  fumifhed  wbotly 

rally  come  under  the  clafs  of  what  they  call  h/us  with  human  flefh,  for  the  better  fort  of  J)eop».*. 

natur^tt  or  monflers.    Anthropomorphous  flones  Marcus  Paulus  fpeaks  of  the  like  in  his  tune,  w 

make  a  fpecies  of  figured  ftones.    The  word  is  the  kingdom  of  Concha  towards  Quinlay,  and  th.  I 

applied  to  the  mandrake.  ifland  of  Zapengit }  others,  of  the  Java;  Barho- 

(1.)  •    ANTHROPOPATHY.  n  f  [«•»##»••*,  fa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Si  am  and  the  ifl  and  of  Su- 

mani  and  wmBttf  pailion.]  The  fenfibility  of  man ;  matra ;  others,  of  the  iflands  in  the  Gulf  of  B^O' 

the  pafTions  of  man.  gal,  of  the  country  of  the  Samogitians,  &c.   WTicn 

(1.)  ANTHROPOPATHY,  lu  theology,  a  figure,  America  was  difcovered,  this  pra^ice  was  fbuud 

cxpreflion,  or  difcourfe,  whereby  fome  paffion  is  to  be  almoft  uuiverfal,  infomuch  that  fevrral  au' 

attributed  to  God,  which  properly  belongs  only  thors  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  occafioned  through 

to  man.    Anthropopathy  is  often  ufed  promifcu-  a  want  of  other  food,  or  through  the  indolet.cc 

ouOy  with  anthropology ;  yet,  flriftly  they  ought  of  the  people  to  fetk  for  it ;  though  others  aicri>- 

to  be  diflinguifhed,  as  the  genus  from  the  fpecies.  its  origin  to  a  fpirit  of  revenge.     It  appears  pret- 

-^Anthropology  may  be  underftood  of  any  thing  ty  certain  from  Dr  Hawkefworth's  Acconnt  of 

human  attributed  to  God  5  but  anthropopathy,  on-  the  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  that  the  Inhabi- 

ly  of  human  affc<^tions,  paffions,  fenfations,  &c.  tants  of  the  ifland  of  Ntw  Zealand,  a  coccrrr 

( I.) •ANTHROPOPHAGI. «./.[// i><J/»»<5/fnr^-  unfumllhed  with  the  ncceffarics  of  life,  cat  tr 

lar^  «»^e*'^^f  m^n,  and  ^•y^,  to  eat.]  Man*eat-  bodies  of  their  enemies.     It  appears  aJfa  to  U- 

ers  •  cannibils ;  thofL-  that  live  upon  human  flefli.  very  probable,  that  both  the  wars  and  aBthro;>>- 

'     The  cannibals  that  each  other  cat,  pbagy  of  thefe  fnvages  lake  ihcir  rife  and  owe  tt^-w 

The  anihropoba^'h  3nd  men  whofe  heads  continuance  to  irrefiftib!e  neceffity,  and  thedirsd- 

Do  grow  beneath  their  IhoUiders.  Shake/p,  Otb,  ful  alternative  of  deft  roving  each  othtT  by  \io8et»c' 

(a.)  Anthropophagi,  ai^cient  accounts  or  of  pe/^lhing  by  hunj;cr.    Mr  Mafden  alio  ir- 

or.    That  there  have  been,  in  almofl  all  a^os  of  forms  us  that  this  horrible  cuftom  is  praclifcd  1  ^ 

the  world,  nations  who  have  followetl  this  barba-  the   Battas,  a  people  in   the  iflAnd  of  Sumsrr- 

rous,  pradice  we  have  abundance  of  t'»i^  imonics.  "  They  do  not  caf  human  flefh  (fays  be)  as  .. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Leftrygons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  means  of  fatisfying  the  cravings  of  nature,  owifa 

reprefented  in  Homer  as  anthropophnf::,,  or  man-  to  a  deficiency  of  other  food ;  nor  rs  it  foiight  at- 

eaters'  and  the  female  phantoms,  Circe  a;id  the  ter  as  a  p!nt*cnous  Jtliiaty,  as  It  w^mld  teeok  a- 

Syrens',  firfl  bewitchetl  \%ith  a  ih.^w  of  pleafure,  monp  the  New  Zealanders.    The  BattaJdKil  i 

and  then  deAroyed.     This  like  the  other  parts  a  fpeci  's  oi  c^'remory  ;  as  amoUe  of  fltowi^gt&c.. 

oif  Homer's  poetry,  hid  a  founHation  in  th.  msn-  doitiunion  of  crimcB,  by  an  j^cminioi»,^*J** 

ncrs  of  the  tiir.es  preceding  his  o.vn.     Acconllng  ment  ;  ;ii.d  is  a  horriii  inilicatici  of  '**''R*?*"' 

to  Herodotus,  air.on^'  the  Ei'ld  )ni;*n  Sjyllians,  infalt  ti->  their  unfortunalc  tnir..ff.    TlirAfefts 

when  a  man's  father  d':*j J,  :he  ru  ijhbouis  Uoujlit  of  this  barbarous  r^f  alt  2re  tbe  j  r:fontn  Hkw 
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#i/,  mi  flObiders  cooviaed  and  condemned  for  ANTHROPOPHAGIA,  the  aft  or  habit  erf 

cap^cdBies.  .  Parfons  of  the  former  defcription  eating,  human  flelh.    Thia  is  pretended  by  feme 

taxf  be  tadamed  or  exchanged,  for  which  they  to  be  the  efFedt  of  a  dileafe,  which  leads  people 

oftea  wtS^  t  conflderable  time ;  and  the  latter  far-  affeded  with  it  to  eit  efery  thyng  alike.    Some 

fiEfonlf  when  their  friends  cannot  redeem  them  choofe  only  to  confider  i«  as  a  fpecioud  of  pica. 

by  the  caftomary  fine  of  ao  beenchangs,  or  80  The  annals  of  Milan  fumifli  an  extraordinary  in^ 

dcSvi,    Thde  are  tried  by  the  people  of  the  ftance  of  anthtopophagy.    A  Milanefe  w6inan» 

tnbe  iriiere  the  faft  was  committed,  but  cannot  named  Elizabeth^  from  a  depraved  appetite,  like 

be  fBpfutwl  tfll  theif  own  particular  raja  or  thief  what  women  with  child j  and  thofe  whofe  menfes 

kif  bees  acquainted  with  the  fentence ;   who,  are  obftrufted,-  frequently  experience,  had  an  »rt-« 

'     he  Kkoowledgei  the  jilitice  of  the  intended  vincible  inclination  to  human  flefh,  of  which  (he 

lent,  fends  a  cloth  to  coVer  the  delin-  made  provifion   by  enticing  children   hito  her 

bead,  together  with  a  large  difh  of  fait  houfe,  where  fhe  killed  and  falted  them  *,  a  difco- 

aid  kmoos.    The  unhappy  object,  whether  pn-  very  of  which  having  been  made,  flie  was  broken 

terof  war  or  malefedtor,  is  then  tied  to  k  itake:  on  the  w^eel  and  burnt  in  15x9. 

the  people  alTcmWed  throw  then-  lances  at  him  ♦  ANTHROPOPHAGlNlAN.  n.  /.    A  ludl- 

60B  a  .cert^   diftaoce  i   and  when   mortally  croud  word,  formed  b^  Sbakejpeare  from  antbro* 

vQQDded,  they  run  uJkmi  him,  as  if  m  a  tranfport  pophni^i  for  the  fake  ot  a  formidable  found. — Go* 

of  paffion;  cut  pieces  from  the  body  With  then-  knock  and  CaWy  heHl  fpeak  like  Stn  antbrdpdpba'* 

bm;  dip  them  in  the  dIfh  of  fait  and  lemon  glnian  unto  thee:  knock,  I  iky.  Sbaki/ptare* 

wke;  aigfatly  broil  them  over  a  fire  prepared  for  ♦  ANTHROPOPHAGY:  »./.  Ut^^^Krw,  a  man, 

the  porpofe ;  and  fwallow  the  morfels  with  a  de-  and  ^vym^  to  eat.l    The  quality  of  eating  human 

p<et  of  lavage  enthufiafhu    Sometimes^  according  fleih,  or  man  eating.-^Upon  flender  foundations 

to  the  degree  of  fheir  animofity  and  re/entment,  was  raifed  tht  antbroptpbagj  of  l!)iomede9  hit  hor- 

ti»  whole  is  devoured ;  and  inltanceff  have  been  fes.    Bro<wh*j  Vutgar  Brroun^ 

kfttwD,  where.  With  barbarity  ftill  aggravated^  ANTHROPOSCOPIA,    [froin  kA^^^rK',    and 

thry  tear  the  fleih  from  the  carcafe  with  their  #*•»••*,  I  confide^]  the  art  of  judging  or  difcover- 

Bioutha.    To  fuch  a  depth  of  depravity  may  man  ing  a  man's  chara^er^  difpofition^  paflions,  and 

be  plunged,  when  neither  religion  nor  philofophy  inclinations,  from  the  lineaments  of  his  body.    In 

oli^htcnt  his  fteps !  All  that  oan  be  hid  in  cxte-'  Which  fcnfe^  ^nthro{>ofcopia  fee'tns  6f  fomewhat 

UBtion  of  the  horror  of  this  diabolical  ceremony  greater  extent  than  ^hjfiognomy,  or  metopofco- 

k,  that  no  view  appears  to  be  entertained  of  tor->'  phy.      Otto  has  publifhed  an  Anthrepolc6pia» 

taring  the  fufferers ;  of  encreafing  or  lengthening  Jl'bf  judicium  bominis  de  bomltie  eH  iineaifiehtij  ex^ 

out  the  pangs  of  death  ;  tlie  whole  fury  is  dire«5t<  temh, 

M  againft  the  corle ;  warm  indeed  with  the  re-'  *  ANTHROPOSOPHY.  n./.  [m^^itv^:  man, 

raau  of  life,  bat  pail  the  fenfation  of  pain.    I  and  /«0i«,  wifdom.]    The  knowledge  of  the  na^ 

Kare  found  a  diflerence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  ture  of  man. 

their  eating  the  bones  of  their  enemies  (lain  in  ANTHROPOTHYSIA,  the  inhiimah  pfadic^ 

Kattle.    S<nne  perfons  long  refident  thet^^  and  aco  of  offenng  human  facrifices.    See  SacIiifice. 

Attainted  with  then*  proceedings,  afl*ert  that  it  is  ANTHUMON,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica* 

wt  coftomary ;  but  as  one  or  two  particular  in-  a  namt  given  to  the  epltb^tnumi  or  dodder,  grow* 

lancet  have  been  given  by  other  people,  it  is  juft  ing  upon  thirme.. 

to  ooochide,  that  it  fometimes  takes  place,  though  ANTHUPNOTICS.    See  AwriiYPNOTiCKS; 

rot  geoerallv.    It  was  fuppofed  to  be  with  Ihis  in-  ( i .)  ANTHUS,  ift  ornithology,  a  iynonime  of 

*>flitlhat  raja  Keabhi  maintained  a  long  conflict  a  fpecies  of  loxia..  See  LoxiA. 

fv  the  body  of  Mr  Naime,  a  moft  refpe<5table  li.)  Ant h us,  in   zoology,  a  name  by  which 

wntWtnan  and  valuable  fen'ant  of  the  India  Com-  Aldrovand  and  fome  other  authors  have  caHed 

pmy,  who  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  catnpong  of  that  fpedes  of  the  Oenanibe^  known  in  England^ 

ttttt  chief,  in  the  year  iTis*      It  may  be  laid,  by  the  name  of  the  whin-chatt. 

that  whether  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy  be  eateif  ANTHYLLIS,   Kidnet- vetch,    or  LAlnr'a 

<T  buried*  is  a  matter  perfe^ly  indtlferent.*   But  finger  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belong*' 

vkatever  the  pradice  of  eating  human  flefh  may  ing  to  the  dudelphia  cla6  of  plants ;  and  in  tfaie 

V  m  idelf,  it  certainly  is  reUtively,  and  in  its  natiural  method  ranking  under  the  3  id  order,  Pa^ 

nnCmtMflcet,  moit  pernicious.  It  manifei^ly  tends  pilionaeeit*    The  eflential  charaders  are :  The  ca-i 

tocndjcate  a  principle,  which  is  the  chief  iecuri-^  lyx  is  ventricofe,  and  the  legumen  is  roundifh  and 

ty  <rf  Imhan  life,  sund  more  frequently  reftrains  covered.   Linnztis  enumerates  9  fpecies ;  of  which 

tie htof  of  the  murderer,  than  tne  fenfe  of  duty,  the  following  feem  to  be  moft  worthy  of  attention, 

^itedlcad  of  puniihment.    If  even  this  horrid  i.  Anthtllis   barba  jovis,  or  filver-buih^ 

potfoe  originates  from  hunger,  ftill  it  muft  be  has  its  name  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  leaves* 

PRpetaafeed  from  revenge.    Death  muft  lofe  much  This  is  a  fhrub  which  often  grows  to'  the  height 

of  n  ftortor  among  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  of  1 0  or  i  1  feet,  dividing  into  many  latend  bran- 

•*  lie  iead  J  and  whefe  there  is  little  horror  at  ches,  gamifhed  with  winged  leaves  tompoied  of 

tl»%teofdeath»  there  muft  be  lefs  repugnance  an  equal  numbef  of  nmrow  lobes,  which  are  tery 

^  WH^a,     See  fome  further  obfervations  on  white  and  hairy :  the  flowers  are  pTX)duced  at  the 

tab  id^eO^  equally  juft  and  ingenious,  by  Dr  eltremities  of  the  branches.  Collected  into  fmall 

flaawnuithf  Vo4«  n.  p.  jS^  and  Vol.  IIL  p.  heads;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 

44V^fc|#  appear  jLn  June ;  fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by 

Voull.  Part  L  Of                             fh<^ 
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(hort  woolly  pods,  contaiiing  trro  or  three  kid-  ajid  fignificfl  contrary  t^;  at, 

oey  (haped  ft^eds :  but  unkrifs  the  (eafon  proves  pofite  to  monarchy. 

wann,  they  do  not  ripen  in  tbi»  country.  (1.)  Akti,  in  compofition,  is  oot  czocEard  t-> 

2.  ANTHYLLiscYTisoiDE$,orfhrubby  wound-  "words  derived  from  the  Gretk^    I>r  Jote-ibn 

wort,  has  long  been  known  in  the  Englilh  j^ar-  himfel^  notwithftanding  the  above  rdbkted  «fci- 

dens.    It  is  a  low  ihrub«  il-ldom  rifing  above  two  nition,  (^  i.)  gives  inftances  of  the  coatxsry.     See 

teet  high,  but  (ends  out  many  flender  branches,  Antiacid,  Anticokvulsive,  AjiTicx>t?mTif  •♦ 

gamiilicd   with   hoary   leaver   which   are  forae-  Antifebrilf,  Astipestilemtial,  Ac   la^ct, 

times  fin  pie,  but  generally  have  three  o\-al  lobes,  it  is  compounded  with  words  in  aU  the  modcT:! 

the  middle  bci  >g  longer  than  the  other  two:  the  languages,  often  at  the  pkafure  of  aiUhorSy  lo  £i\e 

flowers  are  yjllow,  and  come  out  trom  the  fides  circumlocuUon.    See  J  j  &  4. 

of  the  branches,  three  or  four  joined  together,  (3.)  Anti,  in  literary  matters,  often  makes  port 

having  woolly  ijnp.il  .nacnts ;  but  th**fe  are  rarely  of  the  titles  of  pieces  written  by  way  of  aofwu  tj 

fucce.'d^  by  feed*  in  England.     This  fpecies  and  others,  whofe  names  are  ufuallv  annexed  to  tin 

the  b^rba  jovis  may  b*f  propagated  by  cuttings  prepofition.    See  the  Anti  of  M.  faaiikt ;  the  ^Mti- 

planl'i  during  any  of  the  furnmcr  months;  ob-  BailUt  of  M*  Menage:  the  Antt-U^mnx'^mH  Ac. 

iiTvin^;  to  fha'l_»  and  water  the  n  till  they  have  ta-  This  pra<flice  among  authors  is  very  ancient.    Cx- 

ken  goxl  root ;  when  they  arc  to  be  tranfplantcd  far  the  dictator  >vrGte  two  bocks  by  war   of  jt- 

into  pots,  .liid  muft  always  be  houfed  in  winter.  fwer  to  what  had  been  objeifled  to  him  by  Cato, 

.;.     AsrnvLLis     montaka,    or    herbaceous  which  he  callett /f'//i-Crf/o«!/ ;  thefe  are  mentico- 

wounl  vort,  with  wing'*d  I'-aves,  grows  natural-  ed  by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  5cc.    Vives  aflures  us  be 

ly  in  tiiti  mountains  in  th^*  fouth  of  Frarxe,  and  had  feen  Ccefar^s  Anti'Catomes  in  an  ancient  b- 

in   luly.     It   is  ganifhed   with   winged    leaves,  brary. 

whici.  'lAve  a.i  i^»*.il  number  of  hairy  lobes  at  ihe  (4.)  Anti,  in  religious  and  political  coots utrrfy» 

extn  ..:iy  o.   the  bratiche^.     The  flowers  are  pro-  fretjuently  makes  part  of  the  diftindive  title,  ai- 

du  :.  !    T  head;.,  and  ap*  ot  a  purple  colour  and  fumed  by  the  parties  themfelves  in  fuch  di^wtrs 

glob  ..  jr  form.    They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  is  as  often  beftowcd  by  the  one  party  upon  ttc 

and  the  fin:^  ripen  in  Onober  otlier  by  way  of  contempt;  /.^.  ANTiBVUCHCtn 

4.    ANriiVLLis    vjLNERAmA,  with  unequal  Ahtip^dobaptists,   Antuepublicans,    A*- 

win^cd  1  -a.\3,  i*  a  na  ive  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  tirovalists,  &c. 

as  lik  "\ir*  of  WaL'3.     It  is  a  bi.imial  plant,  ha-  •ANTI ACID.  adj.  [from •»*,«,  and^n^W,  four.] 

vi;;^  li'.;:Ie  Lave*  at  bottom,  which  are  oval  and  Contrary  to  foumefs ;  alkalis. — Oils  are  dwfianVj, 

hairy  ;  but  t'lofe  which  grow  out  of  the  ftalks  are  fo  far  as  they  blunt  acrimony ;  but  ai  they  are  hjid 

winj^ -d,   e.ich  being  compof  *d  of  two  or  three  of  digeftion,  they  produce  acrinKXiy  of  another 

pair  of  lob.'B  terminated  by  an  odd  one.    The  fort.  Arbutbnot* 

flowera  grow  colie(ttcd  into  heads  at  the  top  of  ANTIADES,  in  anatomy,  the  glandules,  or ktr- 

the  fiaiks,  are  cf  a  bright  fcarlct  colour,  and  neb,  more  conunonly  called  toofils,  and  alrmifkii 

make  a  prctly  apiiearance.     It  flowers  in  June  of  the  ears. 

and  July,  ajul  th.:  (mis  ripen  in  October.    The  ANTIADIAPHORISTS,  oppofite  to  the  Ain- 


prevcniing  ficp;  that<\%hicb  is  etficacious  againll  t^i^ed  by  the  m'jikrate  Lutherans, 

alcthar-y.  AN TIAPHRODITICS.    Sec     ANFAPHAoni- 

«  AN  i  lIYPOCliOXDRIACK.  aJj,  Hnym  m,%  siacs  And  An  raPHRoni  tick. 

ag.iina,  and  uvf^x'^k*'^^^']     Good  againft  hypo-  ANTIAR THIU'VICS.    SceAwTARTHRiTic*. 

chopiJjiatli  inaladi  ^.  ANTIASTHMATICS.    See  Antasthatu*. 

AXriiYi'OMOSlyV^    in    aiKujt    writers,   an  ANlTVXlOiMATISM,  that  which  is 


oath  t.'.k  ri  by  a  profi-cutor  or  ;  ^t '.' t,  d^clprh  e  .iny  krown  a\iom.     BtHry* 

that  t!j.' .\bU':JCo  ui  tho  i)arty  ac'\a' d  is  iwi  for  •  AN  riliACCUlU*,  in  encient  poetry,  a  ft>< 

any   ju-l    c  lufc,  and  th-';vl.>;v    dcuiar.dir-g   t»  at  conU;lrn^^  of  three  fyilablt.'>»  the  two  f.rtl^iac^« 

jiJ^  :iu"nt  may  no  1j  i^t  be*  d.-Ujed  on  tiiat  ac-  a  d  the  Utt  onu»  flitXtr;  fuch-  as  the  word  t^/^.v. 

count.  AN  ni5ALLOMi;NA,  medicine*  whkh  miy 

(4.)  •  ANTHYPOPliOltV.  «.  f.  [«.3:/a-«ro«.}  be  fitbllitut«d'f  >r  e^koUicr 

AH.',ar,Mn  rhrtjrick,  which   ll^nif..  ,  .1  c')r.ti-.,ry  A\  riBAi<l>\RA,  and  )  tiUes  given  XAk^tri 

JlUtioa,  or  iaiVrriuv^  and  i>  whin  an  oim*Kti<>r  is  AN  J  ll'.ARHAKUAl,     >  works  Itr.-elled  JfSBiii 

rrfui'-J  or  difprr.   i  by  thv"  opp  />Ju!;  U  a  c^ii-  th.*  ufe  of  barhiroui  terms  and  phraies,  cWCr  .1 

trar^  if:.ti.jK'i'.     Sml/oj^iMfo'uM,  the  Lati«  tongue.-    Kratmus,  Nizolius,  and  l>- 

(i.)  A/JT.iiv  >")PUORA,  A  inds  upi  c:':d  t»^  h/c-*  lirus,  have  pMblifhed  Antiifarhara^    No^Uaiui  * 

phji^y   ^.^.  It  liij  /. ty  .fihora  be,  grauiiittr  i.^ iiid-r-d ,  iv.*Mcon  Anti-birihtru'^  ooalilling  of  obfcnwtKr** 

a  littLdijlli-uU  to  o'utali' ;  the^m//.  r'^t/^/'orrt  11. ay  l.v ;  n)adc  by  the  grammarians  of  later  ages  io 


^uain.Kf  It  i:Ki/t  d  a  licLlc  diil  cu'.L  to  ..ttain,  but  lo  th«  purity;  and   c^iTuption  of  Lidm 

tiieu  u^  niV  h>  ii.:*:.it^:    -  ^cl:  1  Li.'  Hi.'t.^  \  \.    .  ;»ixtUfi  Aniaqf^  has  given  an  Ai^i^r^^rm 

r  *  /.N  lM'VSTi:i;;CK.  ^^4^'.  ;  r.^.p  «;.,  ?i<i\u\{y  whprvia    hf.   prKend*  to  have  dirc»>\fr«l 

Af\\\  t^.f^/vsT  -i  f  iwud  -ij,  \\v\.i  I  >  t'cru;*.-..  lV.iO(»i  i){  tiie  barb^riin)^  \yhich  iiave  ^  t»»"» 

(i»^      ANil.  ixTh.j   a  iv.irtiv'l?  li.ucii   uTtd  in  of  iate  p^^  b  in  the  bible.    Peter  du  Mg«l«riiM 

"  n  with  Words  derived  from  the  GpAk,  *^* 
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t*-?  thJe  mtibarbarous  for  a  book  againft  the  ufe  nf  y  cf  another,  engages,  or  makes  over  his  lands 

of  an  unknou^  tongue  in  divine  fervice.  or  goods  to  the  creditor,  with  the  nfe  ard  occu- 

ANTIBARI,  a  town  of  Knropean  Turkey,  fi-  .pation  thereof,  for  the  intereft  of  the  money  lent. 

to3t«d  upon  a  bill,  on  tlie  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  This  covenant  was  allowed  of  by  the  Remans ; 

So,   It  has  a  harbour  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  among  whom  ufiiry  was  prohibited :  it  was  aftcr- 

i«  thinly  peopled.  wards  called  mortgage,  to  diOinguiih  it  from  a 

ANTIRES;  a  fea  port,  of  France,  in  the  de-  fimple  engagement,  where  the  fruits  of  the  ground 

p4rtaicnt  of  Var,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.    Theadja-  were  not  alienated,  which  was  called  iif-go;;c. 

crat  ^onds  produce  excellent  fruit ;   and   the  ANTICHRIST,  among  ecclefiaftical   writers, 

town  is  fitoated  15  miles  from  Nice,  in  the  Me-  denotes  a  great  adverfary  of  Chriftianity,  who  is 

d.terraneam    Lon.  7.  5.  E.  Lat.  4.v  35,  N.  to  appear  upon  the  earth,  towards  the  end  of  the 

ANTIBIBL06,  in  civil  law,  an  inftrument  or  world.    There  have  been  demonftrations,  difpu- 

fifnatore  whereby  the  defendant  owns  he  has  re-  tations,  and  proofs,  in  great  number,  both  that 

cmed  the  libel,  or  a  copy  of  it,  and  notes  the  the  pope  is,  and  that  be  is  not  Antichrift.     F. 

dif  whereon  he  received  it.    This  is  ufually  done  Calmet  is  very  full  in  defcribing  the  father  and 

00  the  back  of  the  libel.  mother  of  Antichrift,  his  tribe  and  pedigree,  his 

ANTIBURGHER  sfiCBDERS,  a  numerous  <infl  wars  and  conqnefts,  his  atchieyements  againil 
rdpedaWe  body  of  diflenters  from  the  church  of  Go%y  Magog,  &c.  Some  place  his  capital  at  Con- 
Scotland,  who  differ  from  the  eftabliihed  church  ftantinople,  others  at  Jcruia! em,  others  at  Mofcow, 
chiefly  in  matters  of  church  government,  and  who  and  fome  at  London;  but  the  generality  at  Rome, 
dife- from  the  Burgher  Scceders,  wilh  whom  though  thtfe  laft  are  dhrided.  Grotius  apd*  fome 
tVy  were  origmally  united,  chiefly,  if  not  folcly  others  fuppofe  Rome  Pagan  to  have  been  the  feat 
reipeding  (he  lawtulnefs  of  taking  the  burgels  of  Antichrift,  and  Caligula  or  Nero  theperftm: 
rath.  For  an  account  ef  their  origin  and  princi?  Moft  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  dolors  con- 
pie*.  See  Seceders.  tend  eameftly  for  Rome  Chriftian,  under  the  pa- 

ANnCACHECTIC.   See  Antichachetick,  pal  hierarchy.    In  fad,   the  point  havinfe  beeii 

wHich  ii  the  orthography  preferred  by  Dr  John-  maturely  debated  at  the  council  of  Gap,  held  irt 

jbo,  though  we  know  not  for  what  reafon,  as  it  1603,  a  refolution  was  takdi  thereupon,  to  mfert 

ii  contrary  to  the  original  derivation.    We  wouTd  an  article  in  the  confeiHon  of  faith,  whereby  the 

luTc  con^dered  the  firft  H,  as  a  typographical  pope  is  formally  declared  to  be  Antichrift. — Pope 

«TTor,  had  not  the  Do<5tpr  uniformly  continued  Clement  Vlll.  was  ftung  to  the  quick  with  this 

rt,  in  different  editions  of  his  diAionary.  decifion ;  and  even  krog  Henry  IV.  of  France  was 

ANTICADMIA,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  cadmia,  ni)t  a  little  mortified,  to  be  thus  declared,  as  he 

fometimes  alfo  called  pieudo  cadmia.  It  takes  this  faid,  an  imp  of  Anticbnjt*    M.  le  plerc  holds, 

lieoomioation,  not  as  being  oppofite  in  quality  to  that  the  rebel  Jews  and  their  leader  Simon,  whof<^ 

the  cadmia,  but  becaufe  it  is  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  hiftory  is  given  by  Jofephus,  are  to  be  reputed  as 

f^it.  the  true  Antichrift.    Lightfbot  and  Vanderhart 

ANTIC ARDJUM,  in  anatomy,  [from  «»ri,  and  rather  apply  thid  chara(5ter  to  the  Jewifh  Sanhe- 

•«fK  the  heart,]  that  hollow  part  under  the  drim.    Hippolitus  and  gthers  held,  that  the  devil, 

is'^ft,  jufl:  againft  the  heart,  commonly  called  bimfelf  was  the  true  Antichrift;  that  he  was  to 

ttf  pit  of  the  ftomach :  called  tMq  fcorbtctdus  cordis,  be  incarnate,  and  make  his  appearance  in  human 

ANTICATARRHAL,  an  epithet  given  to  me-  (hape,  before  the  confummation  of  all  things. — 

<licin^,  prefcribed  for  catarrhs.  Others,  among  the  ancients,  held,  that  Antichrift 

ANTICATEGORI A,  in  oratory,  denotes  a  re-  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  by  fome  prolific  pow* 

crimination  or  mutual  accufation ;  where  the  two  er,   imparted  to  her  by   the  dfivil.    A  modem 

Pities  charge  each  other  with  the  fame  crime.—-  French  writer,  of  the  female  fex,    Madam  Bou- 

Apollodonis  confiders  the  anticatcgor,.  as  two  (is  rignon,  whom  many  hold  for  a  faint,  has  impro* 

vfnl  caufes  or  adions.  ved  on  this  fentiment ;  maintaining  that  Anti- 

ANTICAUSOTICS,  among  phyficians,  modi-  chrift  is  to  be  begotten  by  the  dt  vil,  on  the  body 

ciTff  againft  hot  fevers.  of  a  witch,   by  means  of  the  fcmen  of  a  man. 

•  ANTICHACHECTICK.  adj.  [from  u^,  a-  cauj^ht  in  the  commiflion  of  i  certain  crime,  and 
pinft,  and  ««^$f ,  a  bad  habit.]  Things  adapted  conveyed,  &c.  Father  Malvenda,  a  Jefuit,  hatH 
tothecureof  A  bad  conftitntion.  puWiihed  a  larjie  workv    entitled  Anticbrijlo^  in 

*  ANTICHAMBER,  n  /  This  word  is  cor-  which  this  fubjcA  is  amply  difculTed.  It  confiftS 
roptlf  written  for  antechamber  ;  which  foe.  of  thirteen  books.    In  the  firft,  he  relates  all  th^ 

ANTICHOLICA,  [from  «w/,  and  .t**^***,)  me-  opinions  of  the  fathers  with  regard  to  Antichrifti 

^i^cinei  againft  the  cholic.     .  In  the  fecond,   he  fpeaks  of  the  times  when  he 

ANTICHORUS,  in  botany?  A  genus  of  the  fhall  appear;  and  (hows,  that  all  the  fathers,  who 

^^ooogyniji   onler,    belongin^'^   to  the  oftandria  fuppoled  Antichrift  to  be  near  at  hand,  judged 

^'^;  of  which  theeflfential  charaders  are:  The  the*  world  was  near  its  period.     In  the  third,  he 

^*lyxisa  four  leaved  perianthium:  The  corolla  difcourfcs  of  his  origin  and  nation;   and  (hows 

toriftt  of  four  expanding  petals :  The  pericar-  that  he  is  to  be  a  Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan :  this 

P"'tt  l»  a  capfule,  above,  f!jb!il«ed,  with  four  he  founds  on  the  authority  of  the  fethcrs;   ori 

«lls»  Hid  four  valves :  The  feeds  are  very  nume-  the  pafl'age  in  Genefis  xlix.  i  7.  Banjhall  be  afer^ 

^''W-   There  Js  but  one  fpecies,  &c.  pent  bj  the  ^ay^  &c. ;  on  that  of  Jeremy  viii.  1 6. 

AnTiCHnRus  DEPRESSUs,  a  native  of  Ai-abia.  where  it  is  (aid.  The  armies  of  DanJhallde*vouribi 

ANTICHRESIS,  in  the  civil  l.iw,  a  covenant  earth  i  and  on  Rev.  vii.  where  St  John,  enumera- 

*  woiention,  whereby  a  perfon  borrowing  mo-  ting  all  the  tribei  of  Ifrael,  makes  no  mention  of 

G  g  ^  that 
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thai  of  Dan.    In  the  fourth  and  fiftfi  books,  he  aHerted  by  Pytkagorus  and  ^t  difcipkf*  as  m  td^ 

treats  of  the  figns  of  Antichrift.    In  the  fixth,  of  tificd  by  AriOotle,  Plutarch*  &c.    Tbcy  rca£oocd 

his  reign  apd  v,\\r$.    In  the  fcvcnthy  of  his  vices,  from  the  fuppoftd  perfedion  of  the  number  tet. 

In  the  eighth,  of  his  dudrine  and  miracles,     l/i  and  concluded  there  mufVbe  juil  fomany  fpbctts) 

the  ninth,  of  his  perfccutions :  and  in  the  reft,  of  and  a^  our  fenfes  only  difcover  nine,  viz.  thcims 

the  Jews,  the  reign  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  death  planets,  the  fphere  of  the  6xed  liars,  and  our  cartli, 

of  Antichriilf  after  he  has  reigned  three  years  and  they  imagined  a  tenth  oppofite  to  our's.   Soixtf  of 

an  half.  See  alfc^  Lomfman  on  the  Revelation,   Uan-  the  fathers,  who  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the 

Dius  and  (ome  others,  to  fecjure  Antichrift  to  the  dodrine  of  the  heathen  philofopher#  to  tboie  a( 

pope,  (notwithftanding  that  this  latte;*  feemed  ex-  Criftianity,  aifert  that  this  Pytbagcv^eao  earth  it 

{cludcd,  )}y  }ipx  •t)eing  of  the  tribe  of  Da;i«)  have  no  other  than  the  heavens  of  the  righteous, 
broke  in  Aipon  the  unity  of  AntichMft»  and  affert,        (3.)  Anticmthones,  or  Entigima*  in  gro- 

that  there  is  to  be  both  an  eaAem  and  a  .weftem  graphy,  are  thofe  who  inhabit  cooDtries  diamctht 

Antichrift.'    How  endlefj^  are  conje<fture8  ?  Some  cally  oppofite  to  each  other.    In  which  fealiey  an- 

«f  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  a^ually  took  Crofnwell  ticbthones  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  whit 

for  the  ChiiA;  while  fome  others  have  la})oured  we  more  ufually  call  antipodet.    The  word  Ualib 

to  prove  him  Aotichrift  himfelf  ^  ^faJTius  aflures  ufed  in  ancient  writers,  to  denote  the  inhabhatiiti 

us,  he  uw  ^  folio  book  in  the  Bodleian  hbrary,  of  contrary  hemifpheres.     See  Amtipooss  aztd 

written  on  purpoTe  ]to  djemonltrate  thi«  latter  po-  Antoeci. 

fition.    ppo9  the  whole,  the  Antichrift  meptionr        •  To  ANTICIPATE.  «.  a.  {^anticlpo^  Latinj 

ed  by  w  apoftle  John,  i  Ep.  ii.  18.  and  more  x.  To  take  fbmething  focmer  than  another*  fb  as 

particularly  defcribed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  to  prevent  him  that  comes  after;  to  take  firft  po^ 

i'eems  evidently  to  be  the  faqie  with  tjie  A/a/i  tf  feflion. — God  hath  taken  care  to  antUipaie   and 

Sittj  dec  charaderifed  bj^  St  Paul,  in  h\s  fecond  prevent  every  man,  to  draw  him  early  voXo  hsx 

]Bpi(il^  to  tb^  XhefTalopiaj^Sy  chap.  ii.    And  the  church ;  to  give  piety  the  prepofTeffioo,  aod  io 

^tire  deii^iption  literally  applies  to  the  excefles  engages  him  in  bolineii.  HammofUU    %•  To  take 

of  papal  power, '  Had  the  right  of  private  judge*  up  before  the  time  at  which  any  thing  might  be 

imeot,  iay&  an  excellent  writer,  been  always  adop-  regularly  had. — I  find  I  have  jintidpated  already, 

cd  and  maintained,  Antichrift  could  never  have  aKi  taken  up  from  Boccace,  beforelconaetohin; 

been  ;  and  when  the  (acred  right  comes  to  be  uni-  but  I  am  of  the  temper  of  kings,  who  are  for  pti- 

verially  aiTerted,  and  men  follow  ^he  voice  of  fent  o^oney,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it.  Drydf* 

their  own  reafon  and  confcle^c^e^y  Anticbriii  cat^  3.  To  foretafte,  or  take  an  impreOion  of  fomrfhirgt 

be  t)p  mbr^.  *    •  )ivhicb  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  really  was. — The  tHe  of 

(1.)  *  ANTICHRISTIAN.  fl^'.  [from  «»1«,  a-  the  defperate  equals  the  anxiety  of  death,  who 

gainfl,  3^d  ^m»0'.'^     Oppofite  to  Chriftianity,  but  a<^  tho  life  of  the  damned,  and  amieipmie  the 

— ^That  defpifed,  abje<9,  oppreflTed  fort  of  men,  dcfolatiops  of  hell.  Bre«um'j  Vulgar  Brrottru    4. 

the  miniiters«  whom  the  world  would  make  ami"  To  prevept  any  thing  by  crouding  in  befote  h ;  to 

cbrifilan^  and  p)  4<''prive  them  of  heaven.  A"w/i».  preclude, — 1  a|n  far  from  pretending  to  inftrud  tbc 

(t.)  Antichristians  uruperly  denote  the  fol-  profciTioh,  or  antifipating  their  diredious  to  fiKh 

lowers  or  worshippers  01  Antichriil.    The  word  jis  are  under  their  government.  Arhmtbtmt. 
}s  more  partfcularly  uncjerttood  of  thofe  who  fct        (1.)  ♦  ANTICIPATION.  •./.  [from  wHuipate.] 

up  or  believe  in  a  ndfe  Chri(\  or  Mediah.  |.  Tlie  a^^  of  taking  up  fomething  before  its  time. 

(i.)  ♦  ANTtCHRISTIANISM.  «./  (from  an*  —The  golden  number  gives  the  new  moon  focr 

ftdbr^ian,]    Oppofition  or  contrarity  to  Chriili-  days  too  late,  by  reafon  of  the  afdrc£ud  amsiapm^ 

anity.  —  Have  we  not  feen  many,  whofe  opinions  tion^  and  our  negleA  of  it    Holder.    ».  Foietaftc. 

have  fadened  upon  our  another  tftc  brand  qi  an^  — ^If  we  really  live  under  the  hope  of  future  hap- 

ikbrifilanijm?  Decay  of  PUtj,  pinefs,  we  ^lall  taHe   it  by  way  of  anttaprnxttm 

(1.)  ANTicHRisTiiNisM,  a  liate  or  <)uality  in  and  forethought,  an  image  of  it  will  noret  ocr 

perfons  or  principle,   which  ch^radtrri/es  them  mind^  pftent  and  ilay  there,  as  all  pleadng  ezprc- 

as  antichrilUaii,  or  oppofite  to  the  kingdom  of  tations  do.  Jitterbury.    3.  Opinion  implanted  be* 

Chrift.    M.  Jurieu  t^iikes  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  fore  the  reafons  of  that  opinion  can  be  knowikr^ 

^  church  to  have  been  the  fource  of  Antcbrifii-  The  eafl  and  weft,  the  north  and  (both,  have  the 

ani/m.    Had  not  mankind  hcen  infotua^d  with  fame  anucipation  Concerning  00^  fupreme  di^pckr 

this,  they  would  never  have  Itopd  In  fuch  awe  of  of  things.  Stillingjleet. 

ihe  anathemas  of  Rome.  '  It  is  on  this  the  popc)        U*)  ^'''^iCirATiON,  [firom  mmte^  before^  jnd 

ereded  their  monarchical  power.  capiof  I  tal^e,]   in  logif:^  a  prefumptioOf  pitj'o- 

•  ANTICHRISTIANITY.   n.f.  [from  anti'  dice,  or  preconceived  opinion. 

^A/^wff.]    Contrariety  to  Chriftianity.  *   (3.)  AhT^cif  ATioHf  in  medicine,  is  ^qiplied  to 

•  XNT|CHkONISNJ.  ;^/.  [*,ri^  agajnft,  and  dife^ifes,  wherein  fome  of  thefe  fymploms  whiA 
xe^t  time.]  Deviation  from  the  right  order  or  regularly  belong  to  fome  future  period,  appcv  ia 
account  of  time.  the  b^inning. 

(i.)ANTICHTHQN,froin«M', and ^/*^ earth,]        (4.)  AwTicif  atioh,  in  philofophy,  desotes^ 

in  ancient  aftronomy,  a  globe  of  earth  reiembling  £rit  idea  of  a  thing,  without  which  we 

our't,  and  fuppofed  to  be  moving  round  the  fun,  name,  think,  doubt,  or  even' esquire 


>ut  invifible  to  us,  becauie  on  the  oppofite  fide  \    it.    It  is  alfo  denominated  prenotion*  aad  m  tks 

,  makes  the  fecond  of  Epicurus't  ui|AMi» 


hat  luminary  l>eing  always  exadly  interpofed  be-    fonfe, 
>ecn  this  other  eaurth  and  oui^s.    Thia  idea  was    truth. 


ANT 


ISm)  AMttciWATioVf  in  rhetoric^  a  figure  other- 
mk  aikd  grti^s. 

(i.)*  ANTlCK.  aJj.  Iprobably  from  MtiquuSf 
jaoalLt  m  things  out  of  ufe  appear  old  ]  Odd; 
ndicilMily  wild ;  buffoon  in  gefticulation. — 
What !  dares  the  flate 
CoK  kitber  cover'd  with  an  antick  face, 
iad  Beer  and  icom  at  our  folemnity  I       Sbak. 
{%.) *  Amticr.  n.f,    I.  He  that  plays  anticks; 
k  tiMt  ules  odd  gefkiculatton :  a  buffoon. — 
Within  the  hollow  crowni 
Ttet  roonds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king* 
Xmbs death  his  court;  and  there  the  antUk  fits, 
Scoaiif  his  ftate.  Sbake^are. 

s.  Odd  appearuicew — 

A  worit  <^  rich  entail,  and  curious  moldy 
Woven  with  kmtUh  and  wild  imagery. 

Fairy  Queen. 
(j.)AvTiCKy  in  fculpture  and  painting)  a  fan- 
tifol  compofure  of  figures  of  different  natiures, 
iaothc  as  men*  beaftsy. birds,  flowers,  fiihes, 
wA.  tMags  merriy  imaginary.  It  amounts  to  much 
Ife  iuie  thing  with  what  the  Italians  call  grotefcih 
m  the  French  grotefyue. 
*r»  Antick.  *v»  a,  [horn  antUk.']  To  make 
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♦  ANTICOURTIER.  it.  /*.  Ifrom  #4,  againft^ 
and  courtier-'^  One  that  oppoies  the  courL 

ANTICUM,  in  architedure,  a  porch  before  ii 
door ;  alfo  that  part  of  a  temple,  which  is  called 
the  outer  temple,  and  lies  between  the  body  of 
the  temple  and  the  portico.  It  is  fometimes  caU# 
ed  unt^. 

ANTICURBRIDGE,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland^ 
in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

ANTICUS.  See  Serratus,  Peronjcus,  and 
Tibialis. 

ANTICYRA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in 
Phocis,  on  the  Corinthian  bay,  oppofite  to  Cinrha* 
Iving  to  the  weff  on  the  &me  bay.  The  Phodans 
ieizing  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  a  war, 
called  the /acred i  conunenced,  and  lafted  ten  years; 
when  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  great,  aven- 
ged  the  god  by  deftroying  many  of  the  cities  of 
the  pillagers.  Anticyra  was  one  of  the  number. 
It  was  again  taken  and  fubverted  by  Attilius  a  Ro» 
man  general,  in  the  war  with  the  Macedonians, 
It  afterwards  became  famous  for  its  hellebore. 
That  drug  was  the  root  of  a  plant*  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  the  rocky  mountains  above  the  city,  and 
of  two  kinds ;  the  black,  which  had  a  putative 
quality;  and  the  white,  which  was  an  emetic 
Sick  pHcrfons  reforted  to  Anticyra  to  take  the  me^ 
dicine,  which  was  prepared  there  by  a  peculiar 
and  very  excellent  recipe :  Hence  the  adage,  Na^ 
viget  Attticjram,  fiy  the  port  in  the  iecond  cen« 
tury  was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  not  lai|^,  built 
with  fele6ed  ft  ones,  and  the  infide  white- waflied, 
the  ftatue  of  brats.  The  agora  or  market-place 
was  adorned  with  images  of  the  lame  metal ;  and 
above  it  was  a  well  with  a  fpring,  (heltered  from 
the  fun  by  a  roof  fupported  by  columns.  A  little 
higher  was  a  monument  formed  with  fuch  ftonet 
as  occurred,  and  defigned,  il  was  (aid,  isn  the  (on 
of  Iphitus.  One  of  thefe,  Schedius,  was  killed  by 
Hedor,  while  fighting  for  the  body  of  PatroduSf 
but  his  bones  were  tranfported  to  Anticyra.  ^ 
where  his  brother  died  after  his  return  from  Troj. 
About  two  ftadia  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant 
was  a  high  rock,  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  oi| 
which  a  temple  of  Diana  ftood,  the  image  bigger 
than  a  large  woman,  and  suide  bj  Praxiteles, 
^  ,   ,  The  walls  and  other  edifices  at  Anticyra  were  pro- 

kio  bone,]  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  ihin ;  or  the    bably  ereded,  like  the  temple  Qf  Neptune,  with 

^  proimncnt  part  of  the  tibia.  Itones  or  pebbles.    The  fite  is  now  called  Ajprof' 

*  ANTICONVULSIVE,  adj.  [from  «r7<,  againft,    titia^  or  The  White  Hm^eif  and  fome  traces  of  the 

^<«<rMij^.]Goodagainftconyulfions« — What-    buildings  from  which  it  was  fo  named  remain, 

^er  proiduoes  an  inflammatory  difpofition  in  the    The  port  is  land-locked,  and  frequented  by  veffels 

^^ood,  ptoducet  ^he  aithma»  as  aniiconvuJJSve  me-    for  com.    Some  paces  up  from  the  fea  is  a  foun^ 

iKiacs.  Fi^yer.  tain, 

(i.)  •  ANTICOR.  i.  /.  [firom  mf%  againff,  and 

v«  the  heait.]  A  preternatural  fwelling  of  a  round 

H^ntf  occafioned  by  a  ianguine  and  bilious  hu- 

"^1  and  appearing  in  a  horfe's  bread,  oppofite 

^  lus  hearts — An  amicor  may  kill  a  horfe,  unlefs 


Mine  own  toneue 
SpGtswhat  it  fpeaks ;  the  wild  diiguife  hath  almoft 
JiMtkH  us  alL  SbakeJPeare. 

*  ANTICKLY.  adv.  [from  antiek.]  In  an  antick 
Bttocr;  with  odd  poflures;  wild  gefticulations, 
tf  ^Qci^  appearance. — 

Scramblii^yOut-fscing,  fiiihion-mongring  boysy 
Thatlye,andcog,andflout,deprave,and  flander, 
Co  amtickfyf  and  ihew  an  •utward  hideoufhefs. 
And  fycak  ai  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 

SJbake/peare. 
Antics-work.    See  Antick^  N*  3. 

*  ANTICLIMAX.  «./.  [from  m%  and  aXi^.] 
A  fentence  in  which  the  laft  part  expreffes  fome- 
^^  k>wer  than  the  firft. — A  certain  figure  which 
vas  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  called  by  fome 
10  mticlimax.  Mdi/on.^Thi$  diftich  is  frequently 
mentioned  at  an  example : — 

Next  comes  Dalhouffey,  the  great  god  of  war. 
Lieutenant  col'nd  to  the  earl  of  Mar. 
ANTICNEMION,  [from  m^^  and  »»vm,  the 


ANTIDACTYLUS,  [from  «»r,,  and  }««r»x«ry 
dadyle,]  a  name  given  bj  fome  to  the  anap«fiy 
which  is  the  revorfe  of  a  da^l,  and  confiffs  of 
two  ihort  fyllables  and  one  long :  e.  g.  pietaj* 

,       ANTIDJEMONICI,  [from  «c.,  and  fc^,  1/^ 

l^  brought  to  a  fuppuration  by  good  remedies,    m^ni]  in  ecclefiafUcal  hiftory,  a  fed  who  denied 
^'^rner^s  Dia.  '•  "  "  *     '  /-    -       -     -- 

(i«)AvTicoR,  or  Anticoeur,  among  hories, 
I  niflBaatioo  m  a  horie's  throat,  is  the  fame 
»ith  the  quinsy  in  mankind.    See  Farrury, 


la 


the  exiftence  of  devils,  or  evil  fpirits;  alfo  all  fpec- 
trcs,  incantations,  witchcrafts,  &c. 

ANTIDESMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dicecia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dais  of  plants. 

,  The  calyx  w  the  nule  u  five-leav*d ;  there  is  no 

AMTICOSTE9  <  barren  ifland  lying  in  the  corolla ;  the  antherae  are  bifid :  The  female  calyx 
^^'*^  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  in  North  Ame-  is  five-leaved;  the  corolla  is  wanting;  the  fUgmata 
f|<^   Loa.  64<  x6,  W.  Lat.  50.  30*  N.  are  five;  the  berry  ii  cylindric  and  Qnc-ieeded« 

There 
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tf  here  is  fcnt  ttoe  fpecies ;  viz.  difpeniatoiy.    We  have  antidoUries  of  feveral  au- 

Antidesma  ALEXiTEniA,  a  native  of  India.  thors,  as  thofe  of  Meufe,  llhafis,  8cc. 

^  ANTIDICOMARIANITES,  [from  «m?7-5,»^,  ad-  (i,)  ♦  ANTIDOTE.  «.  /.  [•fr^hl^',  ant'Jottu, 

ireHary,'  and' M«^tf,  Mary,]  an  ancient  (e^$  elleem*  Irat.  a  thing  given  in  oppofition  to  fomethmj;  elfe.] 

«d  heretiCB,  who  faid  that  the  virgin  Mary  did  not  A  medicine  pven  to  expel  the  mifchiefs  of  ano- 

pt^ferve  a  perpetual  vitality,  but  t4wt  (he  had  fe«-  ther,  as  of  poifon.  Quincy. — 

•veral  children  by  ^ofeph  after  our  Saviour's  birth.  Truft  not  the  phyllcian, 

ft^heir  Opinion  was  grounded  on  fome  expreffions  His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  flays 

of  our  Saviour,  wherein  he  mentions  Hi*  brothers  More  than  you  rob.                          Siktkfjpeare. 

and  bis  fiftersvatid^f  St  Matthew,  where  h^  fays,  .a.)  Antidotr.    The  Indian  phyfic  coofilU 

that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary  tiH  (\\e  had  brought  much  in  the  ufe  of  antidotes.    The  root  mungo, 

forth  her- firft  born  fon.    And  indeed  there  Teems  and  the  vipcr^ftone,  are  held  ibvereigo  antidotei 

to  be  nothing  inconfiftent  with  either  fcripture  0^  againft  the  bite-of  the  nbras  dt  tapHlo^  and  other 

reafon  in  tiie  opinion.    The  oppoftte  notion  re-  venomous  creatures. 

qun'es  a  degree  of  faith  ii>  Jofeph*s  ahfltnence^  by  *  ANTIDYSENTERICK.  adj.  [from  i4,  a- 

jio  rtieans  either  eajy^  or  requiftte  to  be  granted,  gainft,  and  dyfenteria^  a  bloody /)ux.]  Good  agsinft 

As  we  heSr  of  ho  prohibition  after  our  Saviour's  5ie  bloody  flux* 

birth,  we  need  ndt  doubt  but  Jofeph  ufed  the /m  ANTIELMINTHICS.SeeANTHELMiKTHici, 

marki,  to  which  his  marriage  entitled  him.    But  ANTIEMETICS.    Sec  Antem-bx»Ox. 

it  wits  neceflary  for  thofe  priefts  who  made  a  j^od-  ANTIEPILEPTIC  elixir.    Of  all  the  abford 

def$  of  Mary,  and  who  made  a  pretended  njirtxte  noftraras  that  have  been  preicrit)ed  aa  anliepilq>- 

of  breaking  the  ftrft  command  of  God  and  natures  ticsy  we  think  the  following,  (which  we  found  in  a 

*•  increafe  and  muHiply,"  td  reprefent  their  female  celebrated  Di^onary,  under  this  tHlo)  is  one  of  the 

Idol  98  a  perpetual  immaculate  virgin.    The  An-  mod  ridiculous.    "  The  fpirit  of  a  human  bead 

tidicomarianites  were  the  difciples  of  HeWidius  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  (pirit  of  wme, 

and  Joviftian,  iOho  appeared  in  Rome  towards  the  in  which  opium  has  been  diflblved  !'   We  may 

clofe  of  the  4th  century.  fafely  fay,  there  were  little  brtuns  in  the  head,  that 

AKTIDCMION',  iii  ecdefiiiftical  writers,  a  name  di<5tated  fuch  an  antbropophagintan  prefcription ; 

given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  confecrated  bread,  out  clfe  the  owner  might  have  difcovered,  that  the  o- 

of  which  the  nxTddle  part,  marked  with  the  crofs,  pium  and  fpirit  or  wine  would  have  as  much  tir- 

wherein  the  confecration  refldes,  being  taken  away  tue  without  the  difb'Iled  human  head  as  with  it* 

by  the  prieft,  the  remainder  is  diftributed  after  Or  if  a  fpirit  extracted  from  an  animal  fubftance 

Ijnafs  to  the  poor.    On  the  fides  of  X\\t  antidoron  was  reckoned  abfolutely  neceflary,  he  might  hate 

are  impfefled  the  words  Je/us  Chrifius  tncit.   The  known  that  the  common  volatile  alkali  would  an- 

ivofd  IS  formed  irom  )6»^,  donum^  a  gif^,  as  being  fwer  every  purpofe. 

given  away  Uco  mftaerrt,  or  in  charity.    The  anti-  *•  ANTIFEBRILE,  adj,  [from  «»^,  againft,  and 

doron  is  alfo  caWed  panh  prafanBificatus,    Some  febrb^  a  fever."|  Good  againft  fevers. — JntiJehrUe 

ibppofe  the, antidoron  to  pe  diftributed  in  lieu  of  edicines- check  the  ebullition.  Floyrr. 

the  iacrament  to  ^och  aa  were  prevented  from  at-  ANTIGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

tending  in  perfim  at  the  celebration  (  and  thence  ment  of  Vienne. 

derive  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  eucharift  being  ANTIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  ib  the  depart- 

denominated  dororty  gift,  by  way  ef  eminence.  ment  of  Cher. 

ANTID08I8,  [from  «vf,  and  W--^/,  to  give,]  ANTIGONE,  in  febuloushiftory,  the  daughter 

in  antiquity)    ddiotea  an  exchange   of   eftates,  of  Oedipus,  king  of  Thebes,  who  led  her  frther, 

pra^ifed  by  the  Greeks  on  certain  occafions,  with  when  blind  and  baniflied.    She  was  flain  by  the 

peculiar  ceremonies,  and  firft  inftituted  by  Solon,  ufurper  Creon,  whofe  fon  Hasmon,  benig  in  lo»e 

When  a  perfon  was  nominated  to  an  office,  the  with  her,  killed  himfelf  upon  her  tomb.   Herdea^ 

expence  of  whicih'hfe  ^as  hot  able  to  fupport,  he  was  avenged  upon  Creon  by  Thefeua. 

had  recourfe  to  the  antidofis ;  that  is,  he  was  to  ANTIGONEA,  or  Antigonia,    in  aicient 

feek  foRH?  other  ctti«eh  of  better  fubftance  than  geography,  i.  a  city  of  Bithynia,  fo  called  from 

himfelf,  who  wa^  free'^from  this,  and  other  offi-  Antigonus,  the  fon  of  Philip,  and  al^erwaids  Ni^ 

ces ;  in  which  cafej  the  former  was  excitfed.    In  caea :  a.  in  XpirUs,  to  the  N.  of  the  M<xite8  Cerau- 

cafe  the  perfon  thufr  •I'Ubftituted,  denied  himfelf  nii,  oppofite  the  city  of  Oricum :  3.  in  Arcadia,  fo 

to  be  the  richeft,  they  ^'ere  to  exchange  eftates,  called  in  honour  of  king  Aj  lii>onu6:  4*  in  MacfJ 

after  this  manner:  *the  <iojrs  of  their  houfes  were  donia,  in  the  territory  of  Kly  donia  :  5.  in  Chal^ 

clofe  ihut  up  and  Sealed,  that  nothing  might  be  cidice,  in  M.^redonia,  on  th^  1^.  fide  of  theSiflaJ 

conveyed  away;  then  both  took  aii  oath  to  make  Thcrmaicpvi  6.  in  Syri^,  bui'l  l>y  Antigonus,  rot 

a  faithful  difcovary  c^  aM  their  etfeds,  except  far  from  Autioeh,  on  the  (ironies ;  but  foon  aft<t 

what  lay  in  the  filver  mines^  which  by  i\\^  laws,  deftroyed  by  Scleacus,  who  removed  the  inhah** 

was  excufed  from  all  imports ;  accordingly,  with-  lants  to  Seleucia^  a  town  built  by  hih> :  and  7.  otw^ 

in  three  days,  a  fiiU  difcovery  and  exchange  of  in  TroAs,  called  Alcxandrea,  in  PliRy's  time, 

eftates  were  made.  (i.)  ANTJOONUS,  king  of  Alia,  ooe  of  the 

•  ANTIDOTAL,  adj.  [from  antidote.}    That  captains  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wa*  the  fon  0^ 

which  has  the  quality  of  an  antidote,  or  the  power  Philip,  a  Macedonian  noblenMin.    Upon  the  deiii^ 

4)f  counterafting  poifon. — That  bezoar  is  ^ n^/V/oM/  of  Alexander,  when  a  divifion  of  the  province^ 

we  Ihall  not  deny.  Brown.  toot  place,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia  Ma- 

ANTIDOTARY  h  ufed  by  fonio  wrlten  for  a  jor  fell  to  his  lot  5  and  after  the  death  of  Perdic- 
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uSf  tbat  of  Lycaonu  was  added.    He  was  en-  Greece.    The  Gauls  having  invaded  his  eoanliT;  . 
tnifted  with  the  command  of  the  Macedonian  he  defeated  and  expelled  them,  tut  not  long  aftei^ 
boufebold  troops,  and  when  Eumenes  was  decla^  Pyrrua  king  of  Epirus  routed  him.    Yet  when 
red  a  poblic  enemy^  he  was  ordered  to  profecote  Pyrrus  was  flain  at  Argo6,  and  his  head  brought 
the  war  agamft  him  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  £u-  to  Antigonus  by  his  Ton,  he  was  much  difpleaiedt 
meDes  was  defeated  at  the  beginning  of  this  war*  and  covering  it  with  bis  robe,  ordered  th^  body 
and  forced  to  retire  with  600  brave  followers,  to  to  be  learched  for  and  honourably  interred.    Hit 
ao  iaacceffible  caftle  on  a  rock  ;  and  his  friends  kind  treatment  of  Helenus  the  Ton  of  that  unfor* 
having  aflembied  a  new  army  for  his  relief,  were  tunate  king  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  was 
alio  routed  by  Antigonus,  whofe  ambitious  pro-  equally  fingular.    The  taking  of  the  city  of  Co* 
jeds  began  now  to  be  manifeft.  After  Antipater's  rinth  by  intrigue,  was  the  meaneft  adion  of  hij^ 
desthi  Folyfperchoo  fucceeding  as  tutor  to  the  reign,  but  by  this  he  maintained  the  freedom  of 
yoang  king  of  Macedoo,  Antigonus  afpired  at  the  the  fmall  itates  of  Greece,  and  enlarged  his  own 
bfdikipofalLAfia.  The  power  of  Eumenes  made  dominions^    By  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  he 
Aotigoous  greatly  defire  his  intereft*  but  that  not  only  fecurcd  the  affe^kms  of  his  fubjeds  to 
£mM  coBimander  efcaping  fr*m  the  fortiefs  in  himfelf,  but  to  his  defcendants.  His  defilgna  were 
vhich  he  was  blockaded,  raifed  an  army,  and  was  oppofed  by  the  Achosans,  headed  by  Aratiis,  who 
appofflted  the  royal  general  in  Afia.    In  conjunct-  recovered  Corinth ;  but  he  pmfued  his  plan,  and 
tion  with  the  governors  of  Upper  Afia,  he  was  le£t  his  kragdom  in  peace  about  tise  80th  year  d 
faccebM  m  feveral  engagements,  againft  AAti-  bis  life,  and  .j4tb  of  hisrdgn,  A;  A.  C.  S43  ;  and 
gODoSybut  was  at  lafl  betrayed  and  put  to  deaHh ;  was  fucceeded  by  his  ion  Demetrius  H. 
^the  governors  who  had  joined  him  fubmitted  (4-)  ANTiaONUs,  the II.  (irnamed  Dosok,  king 
to  Antigonus     After  this,  ieizlng  the  treafures  at  of  Macedonia,  the  fon  of  AntigoAusl.  fucceeded 
Babylon,  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy,  with  whom,  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  Ai  A.  C.  la^,  and  was 
and  Lyfimachus  and  CafTan^^er,  he  entered  into  a  fbon  after  chofcti  commander  in  Chief  of  the  Achs* 
confederacy,  for  the  purpoie  of  curbing  the  power  ah  forces  by-  fed  and  land.  The  league  being  greatly: 
of  Antigonus*    But  the  latter,  with  his  fon  De-  ftrengthenedby  the-flcceffionoftheEpirotes,  Beo^ 
netriiM,  prevailed,  in  fubduing  ^yria  and  Pheni-  tians,  Pfaocians,. Arcadians,  and Tbefialians,  Cleo« 
cia,iQ  fordog  the  Nabatbsean  Arabs,  near  Judea,  menes  HI;  king  of  :Sparta»  raifed  ar  grest  army  to 
to  his  terms,  and  in  ezpellmg  Seleucus  from  Ba-  oppofe  Antigonus,  but  being  dei^rtedby  hisallies^ 
^>fioi!.  Upon  which  the  confwlerates  were  obliged  the  Argivee,  he  was  obliged  to  rcjtreat  to  defend 
to  aUow  him  the  pofleflion  of  all  Alia,  except  the  his  own  kingdom,  afteir  dedroyhii^  Megalopolis.' 
Greek  cities,  which  were  to  continue  free.    This  Antigonus,  after  taking  a  number  of  cities,  com- 
traij  was  foon  violated ;  and  Ptolemy  made  a  pleatly  deJFeated  Cleoihenes  at  Selafia,  who  fled 
faccefsful  defcent  in  Lower  Afia,  and  on  Ibme'  to  Egypt  after  the  battle,  leaving  Lacedznkwi  o«r 
iflamig  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  was  defeated  by  pen  to  the^vidtorious  army,  A.  A.  C.  aar.    Aitti^ 
Demetrius,  vrho  took  Cyprus,  with  many,  pn-  gonus»  however,  ufed  his  viiftory  With  great  mo- 
vers.   On  this  victory  Antigonus  aifumed  the  deration«*gtving*the.t)pdrtansa  freertpubKcango^ 
tTtJeofking,  aod  beflowed  the  fame  on  his  fon ;  veramentyand  reft  oring  their  ancient  la  ws^whichi 
and  from  this  time,  A.  A.  C.  306,  his  reign  in  their  late  foietmgn.hid  greatly  altered.  After  this 
Afia,  Ptolemy's  in  Egypt,  and  Alexander's  other  the  barbarians  hafin^  attacked  Macedonii^  Anti*' 
csptama  in  their  governments  properly  commence*  gonus  returned  apd  put  them  to  flight,  bat  did  not 
He  had  not  long  bom  this  title  when  Caflander^  Sc-  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune:  for  he  died  next/ 
^us,  and  Lyfimachus,  again  combining  againft  year,  and  ivss  lucoeeded  by  bis  nephew  Philip  VL. 
tim,  defeated  the  forces  Under  him 'and' his  fbn,  A.  A.  €.  11c*       '^                                             .. 
atlpfus;  aad  in- this-  battle  he  fell,  in  the  84th  ANTiGRAPHE,[fl-om«nandve«^,  I  write,}^ 
T^  oC  his  age,.  A.  A.  C.  301.    Antigonus  war  in  antiquity^  denotes  a  lawwfuit  alboxjft  kindred, 
vdent  in  btspaflions,  and  often  aled  imprt>per  whereby,  a.  perfon  blaimed  relation  toifuch  or  facia* 
^ans  Isr  their  gratificatioo  ;  but  he  was  a  faga-  a  ^amily^ 
pcvs^aftmv.biave,  and 'fortunate  warrior;  and'  ANI^IGRAPHIA,  or  ARCiliGaAPk4is>tbe  of<^ 

ifl  {stvate  coBDcms  ftrifily-'juft.    .-  ;  >     *  fice  ofan  Aatigr'sphus:    Sfce  No^  j. 

li.)  AHTiooltas,  Jcing  of  Judea,  tbefoncfAri-'  i(i.)'ANTiGRAPiIUS,  in  antiquity,  anoffieer ' 

ftobuluB^  He  ent^KM  intoan  alliance^th  the  king'  off  Athens,  who.  kept  a  counterpart  of  the  apo« 

of  the  Pkithtansi  sod  befieged  Jerufalem.    He  cut  dtfdti  or  chi^f  treafurer's  accoiints,  to  prevent  nrif* 

of  bis  uncle  Hircavtbs's  ears,  to  rncapaeitate  him  takes,  and*  Iceep  them  from  ib^ingfikirified. 

far  the  high^priefthoDd  ;  and  pot  Jofeph,  Herod's  (a.)  Antioraphus^  irtecclefiaflical  wnters^an. 

urother,  to  death.    At  length,  Hrrod  tookhrim/  abbreviator  of.the  papai  totters  ^  an  Which  fenjfe> 

«»d  felt  htm  tb  Mark  Antony ;  who,,  to  gpltify  the  word  ik  iHfcd  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great  imx 

ilerod,  cut  off  his  head,  and  thereby  extmguiihed'.  his  regifter^ 

the  Afinoneau  race,. who  had  reigned  136  years. \  (?.<)  ANTi<s«AJftfvs,  or  AncHioRArRUS,   id- 

This  happened,  A.  A.  C.  $4.  writers  of  themiddde  age,  alecretary  or  chancol- 

(3O  AiiriG'oiivs  OofiATus,  fon  of  Demetrius  lor,  fa  called,*  on.  aocbunt  of  his  writing  onfw&ro : 

Worcctes,'  znd  grandfbn  of  Antigonus,  kinj  of.  to  the  letters  fent  to  His  matter. 

<^fia.  He  wa^>minently  diftinguifhed  by  hia  hlial-  {4.)  ^Axtixska^phus,  is  alib.ufed  by  Ifidoms.^ 

^cAioo^  faunumky-,  aad  mild  difpofition.   .At  his'  one  b{  the  notes  of  fcntences,  marked  with  a  dot». 

i*tba^$  death,  which  he  greatly  lamented,  he  foc-»  to  denoto  diverfityof  fenfe  in  traoflatiotia..    .  ^,. 

^^^ledhim  inraU  his  European  dominions,  as  well  .  ANTJGUA,  oilAm  teoo,  one  of  the  AtltilVea'or 

« in  th^  kingdom  of  iMacedon,  and  other  cities  ia  Caribbcc  iflanda,  fitua^ed  60  miles  £.  of  St  Chtiffi 

topher's, 
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topiher's,  and  40  N.  of  Guadaloupe.    It  is  about  ANT  HYPOCONDRIACS,  [from  «>n,  «id«- 

tp  miles  long  and  at  many  broad,  and  50  in  cir-  wx^^mMstf    hypodhondriac,^  medicinei  agsoft 

cumference ;  and  is  reckoned  the  largeft  of  all  the  melancholy. 

BritiOi  leeward  iflands,  conUining  about  70,000  ANTILEGOMENA,  contradidions.  BmUf. 

<acres  of  ground.    It  is  the  feat  of  the  governor  ge*  ANTILEXIS,  [from  «mx#yM,  I  cootradid,]  n 

neral  of  thefe  iflands.    Antigua  having  no  rivers,  anticjuit^,  denotes  a  new  trial  granted  in  the  A* 

and  but  few  fprtngs,  or  fuch  as  are  brackiih,  the  in-  thenian  judicatories,  where  judgment  had  hdon 

habitants  are  obliged  to  preferve  the  rain  water  in  paifed  againlt  a  party  for  non-appGaranoe. 

ciftems*    The  air  is  not  fo  Wholefome  as  in  the  ANTILIBANUS,    in   ancient   geography,  a 

neighbouring  iflands.    Antigua  is  very  fubjed  to  mountain  of  Ccelofyria,  which  boimds  it  oa  the 

hurricanes;  but  has  excellent  harbours,  particu-  S.  running  parallel  withLybanut;  they  both  be- 

larly  Englifh  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  recei-  gin  a  little  above  the  fea,  Ubanus  near  Tripolii, 

Ting  the  largeft  men  of  war  in  the  navy.  It  has  alfo  Antilibanus  at  Sidon ;  and  both  terminate  sear  the 

a  dock  yard  fupplied  with  (tores  and  convent-  mountains  of  Arabia,  which  run  to  the  N.  of  Ih- 

cnces  for  repairing  and  careening  (hips.  The  prin-  mafcus,  and  the  mountains  of  Tracooites,  and 

cipal  trade,  however,  is  carried  on  in  the  haiwur  tbere  end  in  other  mountains.    In  the  fciitituit* 

of  St  John%  the  capital,  fituated  in  the  NW.  no  diitindion  is  made  between  Libamis  and  Aotn 

part  of  the  ifland,  which  has  water  Xufficiently  deq>  libanus,  both  being  denominated  by  the  cooidoq 

for  merchant  vefTels.    The  town  of  St  John^s  was  name  Lebanon* 

once  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  as  may  be  ANTILUE,  or )  Twenty  e^t  iflaods,  tyia; 

judged  by  the  lofs  fuftained  at  the  fire  in  17699  ANTILLES,      >  between    the  (botbem  and 

which  was  efliouted  at  not  lefs  than  L.4oo,ooo.  eaftem  part  of  the  American  continent*  and  bc^ 

This  iOand  was  firft  attempted  to  be  fiettled  by  Sir  longing  to  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch.    Ar- 

Thomas  Warren,  about  the  fame  time  with  St  tUies  H  the  French  name,  but  the  natives  call  them 

Chriftopher's  and  Nevis;  but  no  eftablilhmerit  Carribbees;  which  fee. 

took  place,  till  it  was  granted  by  Charies  11.  ANTJLOEMICS,  [from  «*««,  and  x«^,  the 

to  Lord  Willoughby,  then  governor  of  Barba-  pedilence,]  medicines  againft  the  plague, 

does;  who  fettled  a  colony  upon  it  in  thefpaceof  ♦  ANTILOGARJTHM.  «.  /.   [from  mr^  »• 

a  few  years.    In  a  (Kort  time,  but  by  what  means  gainft,  and  Jogarithm.] — The  comptemcnt  of  tb? 

is  not  evident,  it  became  again  the  public  proper-  logarithm  of  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant ;  or  tV 

ty.    It  raifes  at  prefent  about  16/300  hog(heads  of  difference  of  that  logarithm  from  the  logvithm  m 

fugar,  which  was  at  firft  of  a  very  bad  quality,  but  ninety  degrees.  Chambers. 

the  planters  have  greatly  improved  their  (taple  (i.)  *  ANTILOGY.  «./  \m»nXMym;\  Acootn- 

ihice,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  other  didtion  between  any  words  and  pafiages  in  ao  au- 

iHaadt.    In  1787,  no  Tefii  than  154*706  cwt.  was  thor.  DiB* 

lent  from  Antigua  to  Britain ;  but  in  1790,  only  {2.)  Antilogy.  Tirinus  has  publiihed  a  Ur^ 

65,100  cwt.    The  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  index  of  the  fceming  antik>gies  in  the  Bible,  I  r. 

reckoned  about  xo«ooo.    Morfe,  however,  (tates  of  texts  which  apparently  contradi^  each  otbrrt 

the.  number  of  whites  at  only  7000;  but  of  the  but  which  are  all  explained  and  reconciled  by  hiin 

negroe  Aave^  at  no  lefs  than  30,000 !  It  is  divided  in  his  comments  on  the  Bible.    Dom.  Magri,  1 

into  5  pari(he8,  viz.  i.  St  John's  town,  which  is  Maltefe  of  the  oratory  in  Italy,  has  attempted  tbr 

reckoned  the  capital  of  the  NW.  part,  andconfi(t8  like;  but  he  has  done  little  more  than  rebeai^ 

of  about  ftoo  houCes ;  2.  Falmouth ;  3.  Porham,  what  occurs  of  that  kind  in  the  principal 

and  4..  Brid^^town,  on  the  S.  fide ;  and  ^.  St  Pe-  tators. 

ters,  which  is  no  town,  but  lies  almofl  in  the  middle  ANTILOPE.    See  Ca  fr a. 

of  the  idand.    Lon.62.  10.  W.  Lat.  17.  30.  N.  T  ANTILOQUIST.  n.f,  [from  m^ 

ANTIGUGLBR,  is  a  crooked  tube  of  meUl,  and  /o^vo^  to  fpeak.}--A  conteidiaor.  DiB. 

bent  fo  as  to  be  eafily  introduced  into  the  necks  of  AN TlLUTHEflANS,  a  fea  among  the  aadect 

bottles,  and  ufed  in  decanting  liquors,  without  ReformetSv  who  maintained  opinifiDSi,  dtMj  n 

'difturbing   them.     For  this  purpofe  the  bottle  relation  to  the  eucharift,  difierent  fipom  thofr  ^ 

(hould  be  a  Httle  inclined,  and  about  half  a  fpoon*  Luther.   Such  were  Candoftadius  aad  his  iblovr- 

foi  of  the  liquor  poured  out,  fb  as  to  admit  an  e-  ers,  called  Sacrammtarians  f  and  tbofe  of  ZoiBf  * 

qual  <ioantity  of  air ;  let  one  end  of  the  bent  tube  liut  denominated  ZwngHmu,    The  it&  of  Aat)- 

be  ftopped  with  the  finger  whilft  the  other  is  thruft  lotherans,  jtt  firft  confined  witiiin  narrow  bc«Dds» 

mto  the  body  of  the  Uqnor  near  to  the  bubble  of  in- a  few  years  time  fubdivided  into  6  or  7  kiBitM 

air  already  admitted.     When  the  finger  is  taken  feds,. and. ere  long. into  an  infinite  nnabcr  cdoc 

otfv  the  bottle  will  have  vent,  and  the  liquor  will  variouOy  denominated. 

/on  out  fteadily  and  undifturbed.    See  Siphon.  ANTJLYSSUS  ;puLn»»  in  medicinet  is  avB- 

ANTIHECTICS,  [from  •»«  and  «*«»«.]    in  pofod  of  equalfiarts  of  the  lichew  ««r*»»*''^ 

pharmacy,  medicines  good  in  hedical  diforders.  trit  et  piper  niger.    It  t»  ftckooed  ufcfnl  is  p^ 

ANTUIECTICUM  poterii,  the  name  of  a  venting  the  rabies  canina- 

medicine  formeriy  much  celebrated,  bnt  now  laid  AN  f  IMEN8IUM,  a  confeoated  taUfrd^ 

afide  in  common  pradice.    It  was  prepared  frtmi  occafionaiiy  ufrd  in  the  Greek  charcht  is  *~ 


a'crixtare  of  tin  whh  the  regutut  of  aotimooy,  and  where  there  is  no  proper' altDr.  F.  Goor 

fixed  with  ^tpetre*  .  that   as  the  Greeks  had  bot  few  oa     ^^ 

ANTIHELIX.    See  Anthblix.  churches,  and  as  conlecrated  alftart  an  ■ttW? 

ANTl HYPNOTICS,  [»•«<  and«mr»«ft  flerpy,]  temoved ;  that  church  has,  for 

Medicines,  that  prevent  Deep.  u(e  of  certain  confecnUcd  ftu&  4C 
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wdhmnjkt  to  fenre  the  purpofet  thereof.     The  ANTIMETRICAL,   [from  m^t  and  fmtmtt^ 

aatiiDenium,  in  the  Greek  church,  aafwers  to  tnetrioil,}  contrary  to  the  rules  of  verfe. 

ihtaltareportahiie,  or  pc  ruble  altar,  in  the  Latin  ANTIMISIUM,   in  antiquity,  a  table  placed 

chimch.     They  arc  both  only  of  late  invention,  before  the  Roman  tribunal,  or  judgment  feat--^ 

thoogh  Uabeitus  woald  have  them  at  old  as  St  What  relation  this  has  to  the  antimenfia  in  thp 

BafiL     But  Durant  and  Bona  did  not  ^nd  them  G^eek  church  does  not  appear.     Some  writers 

ia  any  author  before  the  time  of  Bede  and  Char-  fuppofe  them  the  fame, 

lemagne.  The  wt>rd  is  alfo  applied  to  other  Ubles,  ANTIMONARCHIAL.    See  next  article. 

rM  m  oflkes  of  religion,  befides  thofe  where-  •ANTIMONARCHICALui^'.[from«»nagainfl;» 

00  the  eucharift  is  adminiftered:   foch  as  thofe  and  inm^tm^  governmept  by  a  nngle  perfon.]  A- 

wbereoo  the  boft  is  expoied,  &c.    The  origin  of  gainft  government  by  a  (ingle  perfon. — When  he 

the  aotimen6a  is  defcribed  by  Meurfius.     When  fpied  the  ftatue  of  King  Charles  in  the  middle  of 

tbe  biOiop  had  confecrated  a  church,  the  cloth  the  croud,  and  mod  cf  the  kings  ranged  over 

which  had  been  ^read  on  the  ground,  and  over  their  heads,  he  concluded  that  an  antimoaarMcal 

Hie  communion  table,  was  torn  ia  pieces,  and  aflembly  could  never  chooie  (iich  a  place.  Addifon* 

dilrihuted  among  the  priefts,  who  carried  each  a  •ANTIMONARCHICALNESS.  /i./.  [from  anr 

filament  away,  to  ferve  to  cover  the  tables  in  timonarebicaL]  The  quality  of  being  an  enemy  to 

thra-  churches  and  chapels.    Not  that  it  was  ne^  regal  power. 

ceflaiy  that  fuch  cloths  (hould  be  laid  on  all  Ublet^,  ANTIMONARCHIST,  a  perfon  who  main* 

but  OMy  on  thofe  which  either  were  not  confe*  tains  antimonarchieal  principles.    Buchanan,  MO- 

^atedy  or  at  leaft  whofe  confecration  ftras  doubt-  ton,  Hottoman,  Languet,  Ludlow,  Sydney,  and 

«d  of!  others,  are  celebrated  antimonartiifis. 

ANTIMENSIUS,   an  ancient  *icer  m  the  ANTIMONARCHOMACHl,        Hfrom«m- 

Greek  church,  whofe  bufmeft  was  to  introduce  ANTIMONARCHOMACHISTS,  5  /^^%;«>, 

and  place  the  communicants  at  the  eucharift. —  and^;t^,  conteft,]  is  ufed  by  fome  political  writers 

Sone  have  imagined  that  he  had  the  care  of  the  to  denote  maintainers  of  monarchical  or  abfolute 

aotifneofia.    But  this  rather  belonged  to  the  office  power  veiled  by  divine  right  in  the  perfons  pf 

tlfnatJkenfopJk^Utx,  who  is  otherwife  called  chief  princes.    In  which  fenfe,  antimonarcbomacbi  dand 

of  tbe  mttimenfiu  oppofed  to  moaarcboma€bL    King  James  the  firft, 

AKTIllURIA,  [from  turt  and  ^m^«  a  part,]  in  Salmafius,  Peter  du  Moulin,  biihop  BramweDf 

fraoimar,  a  figure  where  one  part  cf  fpeecb  is  Albericus  Gentilis,  Ziegler,  William  and  George 

bIInI  for  another :  e.gr.t/r/i^yiiMNna^^,  for  v0*  Barclay,  Bochart,  5cc.  have  diftinguiihed  them- 

lt»tMj  fiu  ctdque  e/i  ;  9\to  poptdms  iaSt  r«y,  for^«-  (cites  in  the  ch(s  of  aniimonarcbQmachifij.    Acker 

faku  late  regnaai,    Andmeria,  in  a  more  reltrain-  has  treated  profelTedly  of  the  monarcbomael^s 

cd  feiiie,    is   a  figure  whereby  the  noun  is  re-  and  antimonarchomacbifls. 

peaited  inileaid  of  the  pronoun.     The  antimeria  is  (i.)  *  ANTIMONIAL.  adj*  [from  antimony S^ 

^R^uent  in  tbe  Hebrew,  and  is  fometimes  retain-  Made  of  antimony  \  having  the  qualities  of  anti- 

edin  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament:    e  gr.  mony;  relating  to  antimony.— They  were  got  out 

"  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamteb^*  for  my  of  the  reach  oiantimonuil  nimes.  Grew, 

wives.  Gen.  iv.  aj.  (i.)  Antimonial  cup,  acup,  made  either  of 

ANTIMBTABOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  glafs  of  antimony,  or  of  antimony  prepared  of 

fo  two  things  in  oppofidon  to  each  odier.    The  (ak  petre.    Though  a  fubftance  indiflbluble  by  the 

wofxl  is  Greek,  compounded  of  avTi,  again/If  and  ftomach,  it  will  give  a  (Irong  cathartic  or  emetic 

^h*"Aaji  firom  ^Mv/texaar,  I  ^tft  or  tramftr;  i.  e.  ouality  to  any  liquor  poured  into  it,  without  any 

a  (htfUog,  or  fetdng  two  things  over  againft  each  diminution  or  its  own  weight. 

<>ther.    This  figure  is  twice  exemplified  in  an  a-  ANTIMONIALS,  in  medicine,  preparations  of 

pophthegm  of  Mufonius;  which,  on  account  of  antimony.  SeePHAaMACY,&ANTiMONV,$5-a4. 

ittexceHence,  is  called  aiiA^nm  ^ironrfuiff,  the  gold-  ANTIMONIATED,   fomething  dnged  with 

(D  maxim  or  precept,    a*  t»  w^mfyt  mx«»  /»««••  wm^  the  qualitiesi  or  refembling  the  appearances,  of 

W'  *MH  tx^rmt,  r*  U  ma«v  /mvu.     A,  rt  wuneng  tue  antimony.    Dr  Woodward  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of 


X?»  pa^rm  «^v«r,  r«  /u*  «>»  tx^f't  r*  h  me  }^^  fum,  ontMroniofed  lead  ore 

«^  d.  *«  Allowing  the  performance  of  an  honour-  (lO  *  ANTIMONY. »./.   [The  ftibium  of  the 

fMea^Hon  to  be  attended  with  labotu- ;  the  labour  ancients,  by  the  Greeks  called  r^^a^.    The  reafon 

it  foon  over,  but  the  honour  immortal ;  whereas,  of  its  modern  denominalion  is  refi^rred  to  BaHl 

fiionkl  even  pleafure  wait  on  the  commifilion  of  Valentine,  a  Oerman  monk ;  who,  as  the  tradi* 

vbat  h  dishonourable^  the  pleaftzre  is  foon  gone,  tion  relates,  having  thrown  fome  of  it  to  the  hogs, 

bat  the  diihonour  etemaL"  obferved,  that,  after  it  had  purged  them  heardly, 

ANTIME  rATH£SIS,  |[fix)m  «»«,  and  MMwn-  they  immediately  fattened ;  and  therefore,  he  i. 

^  /  rraoi/rr,)  in  rhetoric,  is  the  inverfion  of  magined,  his  fellow  monksiwou'id  be  the  better  for 

the  ports  or  members  of  an  AMTi  THESIS.    Such  a  like  dole.    The  experiment,  however,  fncceed* 

tt  that  of  Cicero,  againft  Verres,  lib.  iv.  c  $%,  ed  fo  ill,  that  they  all  died  of  H ;  and  the  medi- 

IVConqMtl?  this  p^ce  with  that  war;  the  arrival  cine  was  thenceforward  called  emtimonie;  ami" 

of  this  governor  with  the  vi^ory  of  tliat  general ;  momJk.]  Antimony  is  a  mineral  fubftance,  of  a  me« 

bis  profligate  troops  with  the  invincible  army  of  talline  nature,  having  all  the  feeming  charaders 

tte  other;  the  luxury  of  the  fbrmer  with  the  tem-  of  a  real  metal,  except  malleability ;  and  mav  be 

P«raaceof  the  latt^:  you  will  iay  that  Syracufe  called  a  femimetal,  being  a  foflile  glebe  of  fome 

jfas  founded  by  him  who  toc^  it ;  and  taken  by  undetermined  metal,  combined  with  a  fiilphurout 

bim  who  held  it  when  founded.''  4tt4  ^00%  fubftance.     Mines  of  aU  metals  atfbcxl 

Yoi,  II,  Paet  1^  Hh                             iX; 
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it;  Ihat  in  gold  mfries  is  reckoned  bed.    It  has  wannly  againft  thia-cuHom  of  painting  thetreyes 

alfo   its  .own  mincy  in  Hunear)',  Gtrmanyvand  and  eye-brt>ws,  which  was  much  praiftiredin.A£ri» 

Trattcte.     Its  texture  is  full  of  brittle  fhining' veins  ca  even  by  the  men  :   Inwuj^e  rculas  tuos  non  jHbit 

or  threads,  like  needles  ;  brittle  as  plafs.     Some-  JiaUii,  fed  coHyr'^o  Cbrijlis  fays  St  Cyprian.    PH. 

tim^  ^ins  of  a  red   Or  golden  colour  are  inter-  ny,  fpeaking  of  the  Hoinan  ladies*  ikys,  that  thcf 

mixed,  which  is  called  mate  anli**wny  ;  .that  with-  painted  their  very  eyes :  Tanta  eft  AeCQ^is  cgtBc' 

out   them  being  denominated  female   vniimo^y,  thy  ut  tinf^antur  ocuiv  qncqtu,    Sardanap^lvspainU 

It  fafes  in  the  fire,  though  with  fome  difficulty  ;  ed  his  eyes  and  eye-brows,    Jofephus  reproaches 

ajid  diflblves  more  eafily  in  water.     It  deOroys  the  fed itious  with  the  fame^  wlio  afluiDed  the 

and  diflipates  all   metals   fufed  with  it,    except  name  of  .zealots,  .and  made  themielvcsiiiaftenoC 

gold;  and  is  therefore  ufeful  in  refinlnp.      It  is  a  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

jcommon  ingredient  in  fpeculums  or  burning  con-        (4)  Antimony,  V££s  of,  Aitojtc  the  m<» 

caves ;  ferving  td  give  them  a  finer  poliih.  It  nnakes  de^^n  s.     Betides  the  various  ufes  abovementioBed 

a  part  in  bell  metal  %  and  reiKlers  the  found  more  by  Dr  Johnfon  (J  i»)anlimony  js  applied  tooaanjr 

clear.   It  is  mingled  with  tiii,  to  make  it  more  hard,  other  impprtank  purpo^..    It  is  made  ufe  of  for 

white  and  found;  mid  w':tK  lead,  in  th^  cafling  of  pnrifyibg  and-  heightening  the  coJour  of  gokL 

printers' letters,,  to  render  them  more  fmooth  and  Sie  (Iold,    Purification,    &c.       Por  a.loDf 

firm.      It  is  a  general  help  in  the  melting  of  me-  time  it  was  eftcemed  poiibnous.     In  1566,  its  ufe 

talsi  and  efpecially  in  cafting  of  cannon  ball*.    In  was  prohibited  in  France  by  an  ediii  of  pariia- 

pharmacy  it  is  ufed  under  various  forms,  and  with  -ment ;  and  in  1609,  ^^'^  Bijtfnicr  was  expcurd  tbe 

variousintention6,chiefly  asancmetick.C/wmA<rrj.  faculty  for  having  given  it.      The  ciii<9^  yraft  re- 

(2.)  Antimony,  farthfr  description  of.  p.akd  in  1650;  aniimony  having  a  ftw  ye&»be- 

'This  mineral  is  a  blackifh  fubflance,  ftaining  the  fore  been  rdccived  into  thi  niimbcy  of  l^ur^ativrK 

hands,  fiill  of   long,    fTibing,  neetlle  like  ftria?,  in  1668,  a  new  i>di<a  canie  imiki^  ttwbiddiiig  it» 

hard,. and  confidcrabiy  heavy.      That  antimony  ui'e  by  any  bnt  dtxftor&of  the  faculty. — It  is  now 

on  which  thcfe  ftreaTcs  aremoft  dlftin(fl  is  elteert-  univeiially  allowed^   that   piure  antinaony  ia  its 

ed  the'beft.     Sometimes  they  are  ranged   witih  crude    ftate  ha»  no  noxious  quality  ;r  Jttid  that 

fo  much    order,   and   branch   out   fo  regularly,  though,  many,  of  Hs. preparations  are  moft Viru- 

|that  even   thofe  who  are  moft  tonverfant  with  lently  emetic  and  cathartic,  (See  ^  <,6»vs»  161 1*,) 

'antimony,  cannot  but  admrre  its  beauty.      It  is  yet,  by  a  ilight  altentioo  or  additiorr,- they  lofe 

found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  belides  tbofe  a-  their  virulence,.'.and  beowne  mild  in  their  opera- 

*fjove   mentioned,  ( ^  lO   as   Bohemia,   Saxony,  tions.    i>ee  Cmimistry  and  Pharmacy.    The 

'  T'ranfylvania,  and  Englandj  particularly  in  Corn-  -virtues  of  antimony  in  the  difejiica  of  animah  are 

*  wall ;  and  commonly  in  mines  by  itfclf.  inteimix-  greatly  extotied* .  J^gs  that  have  the  meafles  are 
ed  with  earth  and  flony  matters.    Sometimes  it  at  ail  times  recovered   by  it,  which  proves  it  a 

'  is  blended  with  richer  ores  of  filver,  and  renders  great  purifier  of  the  biood.     Hories^  that  ha^e 

"the  extraction  of  that  metal  difficult  by  volatilizing  running  heels,  which  cannot  becured  by  thecoma 

apart  of  the  filver,or,iti  tT^e  language  of  the  miners,  mon  methods  ufed  by  the  farriers,  will  generallf 

robbing  the  ore.      For  the  different  operations  re-  be  cared  by  this  medicine  in  a  little  time.     The 

fpe<5ting  this  fcmi-mctal.    S^e  Metallurgy.  manner  of  ufing  it  is  this:  Mix  om:  drafn  with «- 

(3  )  Antimony,  uses  of,  among  the   an-  •  yei^  feeding  of  oata  which  the  horfe  has  in  a  mora- 

ci£nts.    Antimony  at  firft  was  of  fervice  only  ing.    It  is  beft  put  together  in  one  place,  buxied 

'  in  the  compofition  of  paint.     S(?ripture  defcribes  under  a  -few  oat3 ;   and  the  borfe  s  head  beiag 

it  as  a  fort  of  paint,  with  whirh  the  women  black-  withheld  a  little,  .and  then  let  go  jufi  againft  that 

ened  their  eye  brows.      Jezebel,  underftanding  place,  Jie  will  take  it  all  in  at  a  mouth^.    SonW 

that  Jehu  was  to  enter  Samaria,  painted  her  eyes  bodes  do  not  diUike  it;  others  oblUnately  refufc 

•  with  antimony;  or  according  to  the  Hebrew,  *  it,,  hut  to  thefe  it  may  be  eafily  given  in  bails* 
••  put  her  eyes  in  antimony/'  As  large  black  the  virtues  of  this  drug  in  fattening  of  cattle  hal 
eyes  were  thought  the  finelV,  perfons  of  both  fe*-  been  thought  imaginary,  but  .experiinent  prorti 

*  esj  who  were  careful  efi  their  beauty,  rubbed  k  to  be  truth*  A  horfe  that  is  lean  and  fcabby 
their  eyes,  eye^lids,  and  round  the  eyes,  with  a  and  not  to  be  fatted  by  any  other  means  will  be 

'  needle  dipped  in  a  box  of  paint  made  of  antimo-  come  fat  on  taking  adofcof  antimOny  every  mora 

ny,  with  a  defign  of  blackening  them.    Ifaiah,  in  .  ing  for  two  mhntha  to^^her.      A  bear  red  v^itl 

hw  enunicrationofthefeveral  ornaments  belonging  .  bcawn,  a^id  having  an  (Hince  of  antimony  givei 

'  to  the  daughters  of  Sion,    has  not  fergot  the  Mio  ev<?ry  morning,  will  become  (at  a  fortnigiil 

needles  which  they  made  ufe  «f  •  iw  painting  their  Xoononthan  others 'put  into  the  ftye  at  the  lam< 

•  eyes  and  eye-lids.  I<for  has  the  praditce  efcripcd  time,^i^^  fed  in  the  fame  manner,  but  whboot 
the  lalh  of  Juveqal.  Ezekiel,  difcovering  the  vc-  the  antimapy.«  The  ancient  pra4^ce  of  ijfing  aft 
regularities  of  the  JewiOi  nation  under  the  idea  of :  timony  as  a  pigment,  is  ftill  kept  up  by  the  w» 
a  debauched  woman,  fays,  that  flie  bathed  and  men  of  SyriayAnibia^  and  Babylonia »  or  Irac- A ra 
perfumed  herfelf,  and  that  ihe  anaointed  her  eyes  bia,  who  anoint  and  blacken  tbemielve«  about  tiu 

'  with  antimony.    Job  ihows  how  much  antimony  eyes ;  and  both  men  and  won^^n  put  black  upo( 

was  in  efteem,  by  calling  one  of  his  daughters  a  •  their  eyes  in  the  dcfeity  to  preferve  them  fron 

vefTel  of  antimony,  or  a  box  to  put  paint  in,  rdr-  the  heat  of  the  fun.    Darvi^ux  tells  u«,  that  tfc* 

tiuflibiL    The  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  (ays,  Arbaian  -women  border  their  eyca  xsixh  a  blacl 

that  before  the  deludge,  the  angel  Azleel  taught  colour  made  of  tutty,  which  the  Arabians  cal 

yotmg  women  the  art  of  painting  themfelves*  rebeU    They  draur  a  line  of  this  kiqd  of  black it»j 
TertuHian  and  St  Cyprian  have  declaimed  very  t ,     .  wiiUm 
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\htIioirt  the  comer  of  their  eyes,  to  make  them  aifo  called  the  panaceq  of  antimouy,  and  is  faid  to  , 

appc^ar  lar^T.                      *  be  the  bafis  of  I^ckyer's  pills.    It  cither  proves  . 

(5.)*  Aktimont,  BUTTER  OF^  is  a  whitc  and,  e03etic,calhartic,diuretic,orfudorific,  as  its  force  . 

thick  liquor;  otherwil'e  called  icy  oil  of  antimony  ;  hapi>ens  to  be  detti  mined. 

compofed  of  marine  acid  united  into  the  reguline  (18.)  Antimony,  liver  of.    The  calx,  when 

part  of  antimony,  whence  its  property  of  attra«fN.  fufed  and  cooled,  lomethnes  becomes  an  opake 

lag  moifture  from  the  air,  and  it»caullicity.    it  is  brown  mafs,  uhich  is  called  by  this  name.    This  . 

a  fiery,  corrofive,  metallic  felt,  and  a  poilon  ufcd  is  ftrungly  emetic. 

iBtpmallJ".    ExtcmaJly  it  is  applied  as  a  cauftic  to  (19  )  Antimony,  magistery  of,  is  crude  an- 

c*ire  gaDf^renes,  canccrii,  &c.  timony  dii;c/ted  with  aqua  rcgia  8  or  10  days  ;  to 

(6.)  Antimojjy,  calx    of,  a  violent  emetic,  which  water  is  then  put,  but  poured  oH' again  ere 

aod  purgative.    The  native  caix  of  antimony  whs  it  Uttle.    its  operation  is  rather  cathartic  than  e- 

difcovf-rxi  by  Mr  Monger..  metic,  though  iometimcsonJy  fudorihc. 

{7)  AnTiMOHV,  CERUSE  OF,  is  the  reguhis  (ao.)  Antimony,  powder  of,  is  a  mixture  of 

diltilied  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  in  a  land  furnace.     It  two  grains  of  emetic  tarjar,  finely  pulverifed,  with 

)i diaphoretic ;  and  by  many,  is  fet  on  a  footing  half  a  dram  of  any  of  the  teftaceous  powdLis. 

with  the  mineral  bczoar.  This  is  a  fubftitute  for  Dr  James's  febrifuge  pow- 

(i)  AnYimony,  cinn  »b   r  of,  is  prepared  of  der;  and  has  the  fame  >irtues  with  the anlimonial 

Btfitury,  fulphur,  and  antimony,  mixed  ar.d  lub-  wine  above  dcfcribed. 

limed  in  a  U:ted  boit  head,  and  a  naked  fire,    it  (11)  Antimony    prepared,  is  either  crude  . 

is  a  pood  diaphoretic  and  aJttr.  *ive.  aotimony  Icvijjated,  or  that  which  has  undei^gone 

(9)  Aktimoky,  clYssvs  of.    See  Clyssus.  fome  chemical  proctf^,  whereby  its  nature  and. 

(10.)  Antimoky,  cRoci's  OF^  is  the  fame  with  powers  are  altered  or  abated. 

1}^ crc€m  mfinJlorum ;  excepting  that  this  laft  is  (22.)  Antimony,  regulus  of.    See  Regu-. 

more  mild  and   lefs  emetic;  being  made  by  re-  Lus. 

peatfd  brions  of  the  former,  in  warm  water,  and  (23  )  Antimony,  revivified,  antimonium  re- 

then  drying  it  again  to  a  powder.     See  Crocus  fufcitatumy  is  prepared  of  flowers    f  antimony  and 

mitallorum.  fal  ammoniac,  digefted  in  diiiiiied  vinegar  :  then 

(11.)  Antimony,  crude,  or  antimory  in  fub-.  txhaWJ,  nnd  the  remainder  fweet^ned  by  ablution., 

taoce,  is  the  native  mineral  roclttd  di)vvn  and  caft  — It  is  emetic,  and  fomt^timts  alio  fudorihc,  and 

io  cones.    It  is  uftjd  in  decocJons  of  the  woods,  is  good  in  maniacal  cait^,  &c. 

and  in  compofitions  againft  tfte  fcurvy,  as  a  dia7  (24)  Antimony,  tincture  of.    See  Tmc* 

phoretic,  and  deobftruent.  ture. 

(11.)  Antimony,  diaphoretic,  is  prepared  ANTINE,  Maur  Francois  d',  a  bencdiAine 

of  antnnony,  powdered,  and  mixed  with   threp  monk,  was  bom  at  Gouvieux,  in  the  dioccfe  of 

times  the  quantity  of  nitre;  aod  the  mixture  Liege,  in  1688.     He  publiftied  the  firft  5  volumes 

thrown,  at  feveral  tiqJes,  into  an  igpited  crucible:  of  Du  Cange's  Gloflary,  in  1736  }  belides  which» 

opon  which  a  detonation  enfues.    It  is  hereby  he  was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled.  The  Art 

Waved  of  its  emetic  and  purgative  virtue,  and  of  Verifying  Dates,  4to,  X750;  printed  again  in 

roidered  only  diaphoretic.    If  the  air  have  accefs  folio,  1770.    He  died  in  1746. 

to  it,  it  will  again  become  emetic.  •  ANTINEPHRITICK.  adj.  [from  m^^i  and 

(13.)  Amtimonv,  diaphoretic  nitre  of,  is  M^e^'^'A:;^.]  Medicines  good  againit  difeafes  of  the 

aperitivt',  cooling,  diuretic  5  and  good  in  inflame  reins  and  kidneys, 

DUtory  fevers,  6cc.  ANTINOE.    See  En  fine'. 

{14.)  AwTiNOHY,   ESSENCE  OF.    All  cmetiQ  ANTINOEI A,  in  antiquity,  annual  facrifices, 

wine  made  with  glafo  of  antimony  ;  to  which  is  and  quinquennial  games,  m  memory  of  Antinous 

iomethnes  added  a  fpicy  ftomachic.   Dr  Huxham  the  Bithynian,  inflituted  at  the  command  of  Adri^ 

£i>S  he  never  found  any  antimonial  preparation,  an,  to  be  held  at  Mantinea  in  Arcadia,    See  An- 

tttter^  (a£ET,  and  more  efficacious  than  this  fim-  tinous,  N®  i. 

pic  infufi©n   of  the  glafs  of  antimony  in  white  AJNTINOMASIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  where 

wine,  with  a  little  fpice  to  render  it  more  grate,  an  appellation  is  ufed  for  a  proper  name, 

ful  to  the  itomach.    This  medicine  given  in  ao  or  ANTINOMIANS,  in  ecclefiailical  hiftory,  cer- 

30  drops,  operates  by  gentle  fweats,  and  in  larger  tain  heretics  who  maintain  the  law  of  no  ufe  or 

dofct,  purges  very  mildly.    He  recommends  it  in  obligation  under  the  gofpel  difpcniation,  or  who 

ol>ftinate  rbeuroatifms.  hold  doctrines  that  clearly  fuperfedt;  the  ncceflity 

(15.)  Antimony,  flower  of,  isantimony  puU  of  good  works  and  a  virtuous  life.    The  Antino- 

Terifcd,  and  fublimed  in  an  aludel.   It  is  a  power-  mians  took  their  origin  from  Jolm  Agricola  about 

ftd  emetic,  and  is  of  fingular  efficacy  in  maniac  the  year  153^;  ^bo  taught,  that  the  law  is  no 

»fc»;  being  the  Herculean  remedy,  by  which  ways  necefl'ary  under  the  gofpel  5  that  good  works 

fome  hare  gained  much  reputation.  do  oet  promote  our  ialvation,  nor  ill  ones  hinder 

(16.)  Antimony,  glass  of,  'vitrum  antimo^  it;  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  preached  from 

^  is  erode  antimony,  ground  and  calcined  by  a  the  decalogue,  but  only  from  the  gofpel.    This 

whcment  fire.    It  is  the  ftrongeft  emetic  of  any  fed  fprung  up  in  England  during  the  protedoratc 

preparation  of  antimoov.    Yet,  if  diflblved  in  fpi-  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  extended  thdr  fyftem  of 

^t  of  nitre,  it  ceafes  to  be  either  emetic  or  cathar-  libertinifm  much  farther  thcin  Agricola  the  diiciple 

^ieven  though  the  menilruum  be  afterwards  of  Luther.    Some  oflhclr  preachers  cxprelsly 

*irawn  from  it.  maintained,  that  as  the  elcCt   cannot  tali  from 

(i7»)  AiCTnioiiy>  GOi.DfiH  sulphvh  or,  is  gr^ce,  nor  forfeit  the  piyine  favour,  the  wicked 

H  h  a       -  adioDs 
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anions  Ihcy  commit  arc  not  really  ftnfiil,  nor  are  lituated  on  the  Orontes,  by  far  eclipfed,  not  arif 

to  be  confidered  as  inftances  of  their  violation  of  all  the  others  of  this  name,  but  all  the  cities  buut 

the  divine  law ;  and  confequently  they  have  no  by  Seleucos.    Antigonus,  not  long  befbrr.  h^d 

occafion  cither  to  confefs  their  fins,  or  to  break  founded  a  city  in  that  petghbourfaOod,  which  htm 

them  off  by  repentance.    According  to  them,  it  his  own  name  he  had  called  ^fijf«M0,anddtfigi*- 

is  one  of  the  elfential  and  diftinAive  chara<fter8  of  ed  it  for  the  capital  of  his  empire ;  but  it  was 

the  eledt,  that  they  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is  rafed  to  the  ground  by  Seleucus,  who  employed 

either  difpleafing  to  God,  or  prohibited  by  the  the  materials  in  building  his  metropolis,  aod  alio 

law.— Luther,  Rutherford,  Schluflelburg,  Sedg-  tranfplanted  the  inhabitants  thither. — Anttoch  wa* 

wick,  Gataker,  Witfius,  Bull,  WilUnms,  $cc.  have  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Tetrapolis,  be- 

written  rrfutations ;  Crifp,  Richardfon,  Saltmarih,  ing  divided,  as  it  were,  into  four  dtiet,  each  cf 

&c.  defences  of  tjie  Antinomians,  and  Wigan-  them  furrounded  by  iu  proper  wall,  bcfidct  i 

dus,  a  comparifon  between  ancient  and  modem  common  one,  which  inclofcd  them  ail.    The  M 

Antinomians.    The  do^rine  of  Agricola  was  in  was  the  city  built  by  «Scleucus  Nicator ;  the  fr- 

itfclf  obfcure,  and  perhaps  reprefente d  worfe  than  cond  by  thofe  who  flocked  thither,  00  its  htati 

it  really  was  by  Luther,  who  wrote  with  acrimo-  made  the  capital  of  the  Syro  Macedonian  empirr; 

ny  agamft  him,  and  firfl  ftyled  him  and  his  follow,  the  third  by  Seleucus  Callinicus ;  aod  the  fourth 

crs  Antinomians,    Agricola  ftood  on  his  own  de-  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    About  4   or  5  miict 

fence,  and  complained  that  opinions  were  jmputed  diftant,  ftood  a  place  called  Daphne,  which  wii 

to  him  which  he  did  not  hold.    Nicholas  Amf-  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  fuburb  (tf  Antioch.   Here 

dorf  fell  under  the  ikme  odjofis  name  and  in>puta-  Seleucus  pbnted  a  grove,  aod  in  the  middle  ci  t 

tion,  and  feems  to  have  been  treated  more  unfair-  built  a  temple  which  he  coo&cratcd  to  ApoUo 

]y  than  even  Agricola  himiblf,    It  is  not  fair  to  and  Diana,  making  the  whole  an  afyhim.    Tothu 

charge  upon  a  man  all  the  opinions  that  may  be  place  the  inhabitants  of  Antiodi  reibrted  for  thdr 

inferred  from  fentiments*  that  have  haftily  dn^p-  pleafures  and  diverfions ;  whereby  it  became  <t 

ped  from  him,  when  he  himfelf  di(avows  fuch  laft  fo  infamous,  that  *'  to  live  after  the  muao 

inferences.  of  Daphne,"   was  ufed  as  a  proverb  to  eiprrfi 

•  ANTINOMY.  «./  [from  «»r#,  and  •^^.)  A  the  mod  voluptuous  and  diflblute  way  of  fiviEj. 

contradidion  between  two  laws,  or  two  articles  Here  Lucius  Verus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurehos, 

cf  the  fame  Xv/r.-^ Antinomies  are  almoft  unavoidf>  chofe  to  take  up  his  refidence,  inftead  of  roaicb- 

able  in  fuch  variety   of  opinions  and  anfwers,  ing  againft  the  Parthians'i  while  bis  general  Oi- 

JUiker,  fius  forbad  by  procUmation,  any  of  his  foUicn 

(i.)  ANTINOUS,  the  catamite  of  the  emperor  to  enter  or  even  go  near  the  place.    In  (hen,  id 

Adrian,  bom  at  Bithvnus  in  Bithynia.    I  lis  beauty  remarkable  was  Daphne  of  old,  that  the  metropo* 

engaged  the  heart  of  Adrian,  in  fuch  a  manner,  lis  itfelf  was  diftinguiflied  by  it,  aod  cillcd  Aitr 

that  there  never  was  a  more  boundlefs  and  extra-  och  near  Daphne. 

vagant  paflion  than  he  entertained  for  this  youth.        (ji.)  Antioch,  4nciint  history  of.  Tboofi 
Aner  his  death,  Adrian  ordered  divine  honours  Antioch  continued  to  be,  as  Pliny  calls  it*  tk 
to  be  paid  to  him  !  and  named  a  city  after  him.  queen  of  the  £aft,  for  near  1600  years ;  yet  fcaru 
See  En  FINE.    Thus,  this  beaftly  emperor,  not  any  city,  mentioned  in  hiftory,  hath  undergooc 
cmly   *<  gloried  in  his  ftiame,"    as  the  apoftte  fuch  calamities,  both  from  the  attacks  of  its  esr* 
exprefles  it,  but  immortalized  it,  and  deified  the  mies,  and  its  being  naturally  fubj^  to  eaith- 
defpicable  obje^  of  it  1    It  evidences  a  dreadful  quakes.    The  firft  difafter  mentioned  in  hitoq* 
degnidation  of  the  human  intelle^,  that  any  peo-  which  befel  the  Antiochians,  happened  abojt 
pie  could  be  found  mean  enough,  to  comply  with  A.  A.  C.  145*    Being  at  that  tinte  vtry  mock  <i>'- 
the  imperlsl  mandate,  and  to  Vforjbip  fo  contemp-  aife^ed  to  the  perfon  and  govemment  of  Dctar- 
tible  a  wretch  !  trius  their  king,  they  were  continually  raifiag  ti- 
(3.)  Antinovs,  in  aftronomy,  a  part  pf  the  mults,  inibmuch  that  be  found  himfelf  at  hil  o- 
conftellation  Aqu  i  la.  bliged  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the  Jews ;  and  wm 
ANTIO,  a  promontory  in  the  pope's  territo-  fumiihed  by  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabrts 
lies,  in  the  middle  divifion  of  Italy,  fo  named  from  with  3000  men  ;  by  which  retoforecment,  brliev- 
the  ancient  city  of  Antium.    It  has  a  fortified  ing  himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  reduce  the  in- 
to wer,  and  a  harbour  was  btely  buiH  near  it.  tineers  by  force*  hf  oda>^  them  imme^liatcir  ^ 
( I.)  ANTIOCH,  4  city  of  Syria,  in  Afia,  built  deUver  up  their  arms.    This  onexpeded  tt^ 
on  the  river  Orontes,  \>y  Seleucus  Nicator,  found-  caufed  a  great  uproar  in  the  city.    The  isikibr 
er  of  the  Syro-Macedooian  empire,  w)io  made  it  tants  ran  to  arms,  and  invefted  tl^  king's  pdscr, 
bis  capital.    It  ftood  about  15  or  10  miles  Ifom  to  the  number  of  110,000,  with  a  defifo  to  pu 
the  place  where  the  Orontes  empties  itlelf  itito  the  him  to  death.    All  the  Jews  haftencd  to  Us  n- 
Mediterranean ;  being  equally  diftaiit  ffom  Con-,  lief,  fell  upon  the  rebels,  killed  100,000  of  Ikrs, 
ilantinople  and  Alexandra  in  Egypt,  that  is,  about  and  fct  fire  to  the  city.    On  the  deftruAioB  of  (^ 
700  miles  from  each.                                            '  Syrian  empire  by  the  Romans,  Andtioch  SsS^mi^ 
(1.)  Antioch,  ancient  accounts  of.    Se*  to  them,  as  well  as  the  other  cstiet  of  ikal  tar 
leucus  named  this  city  Antioch,  after  his  father)  dom,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  under  thn*' 
according  to  fome;  or  his  fon,  according  too*  dominion.    About  the  year  115,  in  theicli^^ 
thers.    He  built  16  other  cities,  bearing  the  iame  Trajan,  it  was  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  wa 
name ;  of  which,  one,  fituated  in  PifidU,  is  pro-  the  moft  dreadful  earthqnakes  meaikmdhy^ 
bably  that  where  the  name  of  CbrUUam  was  firft  tory.    Trajan  himfelf  happened  lo  bejtog  * 
gfren  to  tbe  ibUowc^  of  Jcfuf  Chrift.    But  tba(  th»t  timci  being  retuto^i  iiom  aa    — "^  " 
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pmft  the  Parthiaoft ;  fo  that  the  city  wai  then  not  only  plundered  it,  but  levelled  all  the  pul^lk 

foil  o£  troops,  and  ftraogers  came  from  all  qyar-  buildings  with  the  ground.    The  Periians,  howe- 

toi,  cither  out  of  curieiity,  or  upon  bufmels  and  ver,  bemg  foon  driven  out,  this  unfortunate  city 

raUffict :.  the  caUmtty  was  by  this  means  felt  aU  continued  free  from  any  remarkable  calamity,  till 

Dot  IB  every  province  of  the  Ronun  empire^ —  about  the  time  of  the  divifion  cf  the  Roman  em- 

The  earthquake  was  preceded  by  violent  claps  of  pire,  by  Conftantine,  in  331.  It  was  then  afflidted 

toder»  uouiuai  winds,  and  a  dreadful  noife  un-  w>th  lo  ^at  a  famine,  that  a  bufhel  of  wheat 

tier  pound.     The   ihock  was  (b  terrible,  that  was  fold  tor  400  pieces  of  Qlvcr.    During  this  dif« 

pot  muBbers  of  houfes  were  overturned,  and  trefs,  Conftantine  fent  to  the  biihop  30,000  buiheli 

uboi  tofled  like  a  (hip  at  fea.    Thofe  who  hap-  of  com,  befides  an  incredible  quantity  of  all  kinds 

paed  to  be  hi  their  houfes,  were,  for  the  moft  of  provifions,  to  be  diftributed  among  the  ecclen- 

pm,  buried  under  their  ruins:  thofe  who  were  aftics,  widows,  orphans,  &c.    In  the  year  34 ;» 

wattcia;  in  the  ftreets,  or  in  the  fquai^s,  were,  by  Conitantine  II.  caufed  an  harbour  to  be  made  at 

the  violence  of  the  ihock,  daibed  againft  each  Seleucia,  for  the  conveniency  of  Antioch. — This 

uthr,  and  moft  of  them  either  killed  or  dange-  was  effeded  at  an  immenfe  expence,  the  mouth  of 

roofly  woucded.     This  earthquake  coptmued.  the  Orontes,  where  the  port  was  made,  being  fyll 

«ith  Ibme  DnoaJl  intermiifion,  for  many  days  and  of  lands  and  rocks.    When  the  emperor  Julian 

oifto;  fio  that  vaft  numbers  perifhed.    The  moft  fet  out  on  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  he 

viokot  fiiock,  according  to  the  ads  of  St  Igna-  made  a  long  ftay  at  Antioch ;  during  which  time, 

ttts,  vas  on  a  Sunday,  December  ^3.    Py  this  niany  of  the  Roman  provinces  were  afflided  with 

TnjiB  was  much  hurt,  but  efcaped  through  a  a  famine,  but  which  raged  more  violently  in  An- 

vittiov.    Die  Caffius  pretends,  that  he  was  tak*  tioch  than  in  any  other  place.    The  ecclefiaftical 

n  oat  of  the  window,  by  one  who  exceeded  the  writers  of  thofe  times  fay,  that  this  famine  fol- 

human  fi^  to  tailnefs.    The  fame  hiftorian  adds,  lowed  Julian  from  place  to  place ;  and  as  he  con- 

t^  mpont  Lifon,  which  ftood  at  a  fmall  diftance  tinned  longer  at  Antioch  than  any  other  city,  it 

from  the  city,  bowed  its  head,  and  threatened  to  raged  more  violently  there  than  any  where  elfe. 

^  opoQ  it ;  that  other  mountains  fell ;  that  new  To  remedy  this  evil,  Julian  fixed  the  price  of  com ; 

nrm  apoeared ;  and  others,  that  had  flowed  be-  by  which  means,  the  famine  was  greatly  increafed, 

fofc,  ranbok  their  courfe  and  vaniftied.    When  the  merchants  conveying  their  corn  privately  to 

tbe  earthquake  ceafed,  a  woman  was  beard  crying  other  places,  to  that  this  inetropolis  was  reduced 

uader  the  ruins;  which  being  immediately  re-  to  a  moft  deplorable  (ituation.  in  381,  in  the  reign 

Bomi,  (he  was  found  with  a  liviqg  child  in  her-  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  Antioch  was  again  vifit- 

tfini.    Search  was  made  for  others,  but  none  ed  by  a  famine,  accompanied  with  a  grievout 

vert  (build  alive,  except  one  child,  which  conti-  plague.    The  latter  foon  ceafed ;  but  the  famine 

SKd  lucking  its  dead  n^other.    Trajan,  who  WM  ftill  continuing,  the  biHiop,  Libanius,  applied  to 

^  ^e  wiif^  of  this  terrible  calamity,  would  Icarius,  count  of  the  £aft,requeftinghim,by  fome 

doQodeiji  cootribnte  largely  towa^s  the  re-efta-  means  or  other,  to  lelieye  the  poor,  who  had  flock-* 

bliihment  of  Antioch  in  its  ancieni  (p)endor.    Its  ed  from  all  parts  to  the  metropolis,  and  were  dai- 

pod  fiortune,  however,  did  not  continue  long ;  ly  perifhing  ip  great  numbers ;  but  to  this  Icarius 

w  in  155,  it  was  almoft  entirely  burnt  by  acci-  gave  no  other  amfw^,  than  that  they  were  abhor- 

<lcntal  fire ;  when  it  was  fg^in  reftored  by  Antor  r^,  and  juftly  puniflied  by  the  gods.    This  inhu«» 

^us  Pius.    In  176,  or  177,  the  inhabitants  hav-,  man  anfwer  raifed  great  difturbances,  which,  how- 

iag  fided  with  CafiTius,  the  above  mentioned  Ro-  ever,  w^  terfnin^ited  without  bloodihed.     In 

l&aa  geoera],  who  hj|d  revolted  from  Mf  A^reli^s,  387,  Theodofivs  finding  his  exchequer  quite  drain- 

^  emperor  publiftied  a  fevere  edidt  againft  them,  ed,  and  being  obliged  to  be  at  an  extraordinary 

deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges,  fupprefled  expence  in  celebrating  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 

t^  public  aflemblies,  and  took  from  them  the  of  his  fop  Arcadius,  and  the  tenth  of  his  owrn,  an 

uicws  and  fpedacleSf  to  which  they  were  neatly  extraordinary  tax  was  laid  upon  al\  the  people  in 

'^ded :  bot  his  anger  being  foon  appealed,  he  the  empire.    Moft  of  the  cities  fubmitted  willing^ 

'cftored  them  to  their  former  condition^  and  even  ly  to  this ;  b^t  the  people  of  Antioch,  complain* 

cooddccnded  to  vifit  their  city.    In  1941  hs^Ying  jng  of  it  as  ^n  unreaionable  opprefTipn,  crowded 

&ited  with  Niger  againft  Severus,  the  latter  de-  to  the  houfe  of  Flavianus  their  biflibp,  as  foon  at 

ptived  them  of  all  th«ir  privilegeS|  and  fubjeded  the  edid  was  publiflied,  to  irrplore  his  protection. 

Aolioch,  as  $.  mere  village,  tQ  Laodicea ;  but,  r-Being  wiable  to  find  him,  they  retup^ed  to  the 

^'iwtver,  pardoned  them  Uie  next  year,  at  the  in-  forum,   and  would  have  torn  the  governor  in 

t>tities  of  his  eldeft  fon,  theq  a  child.  '  pieces,  had  not  the  officers  who  attended  him 

(4«)  Antiqch,  MODsaif  HisToav  OF.    AVhea  kept  back,  with  great  difliculty,  the  enraeed  muU 

^  Roman  empire  began  to  decliqe,  Antioch  be-  titude,  til)  he  macie  his  efcape.    Upon  this,  thej 

c^Be  the  bone  of  contention  betw^n  thetn  and  broke  fome  of  the  emperor's  ftatue^,  and  dragged 

^  esftetn  oationt ;   ^d  accordioglyf  on  the  pthers  through  tbe  city,  uttering  the  moft  inluri- 

°n>ktng  out  of  a  Perfian  war,  it  was  almoft  always  pus  and  abufive  expreifions  againft  him  and  hit 

iireioMfer.    In  94s  it  was  taken  and  plundeiv  whole  family.     They  were,  however,  dilperfed 

^bjr  Stpor ;  and,  though  he  was  defeated  by  ty  a  body  of  archers,  )¥ho,  by  wounding  only 

^^WQiaBy  it  underwent  the  lame  misfortune,  in  two  of   the  rabble,  ftruck  terror  into  all  the 

2«twof  Valerian,  about  1%  jeun  after;  and  reft.    The  eovemor  proceeded  againft  the  offen- 

'ftcr  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Valerian,  being  ders  with  the  utmoft  cruelty ;  expoRng  fome  to 

tite  b|  the  Ptarfiao  ip^narch^  a  third  time^  he  wild  beafts  in  the  theatre,  and  burning  otbeiy 

alive 
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a!ivc.    rtc  did  not  fpare  evrn  the  children,  who  fome  time,  till  the  civil  difTcntions  in  the  empiw 
Kad  infulted  the  emperor's  ftatucs ;  and  ckufcd  gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of  fcizing  up<m  it, 
levcral  perlbns  to  be  executed,  wh©  had  only  been  as  well  as  the  whole  kingdom  ot  Syria,    tram 
fpe(5tators  of  the  diforder.     In  the  mean  time,  3/  them  it  wag  again  taken  by  the  Crufader  in  ic^a. 
report  was  fprcad,  that  a  body  of  troops  was  at  In  1161,  it  wag  taken  by  Bibanis  fultan  ot  tp>vt, 
hand,  with  orders  to  plunder  the  city,  and  put  all'  who  put  a  hnal  period  to  its  glof}*. 
to  the  fwcrd,  without  diftin^ibn  of  fex  or  age;       *(5.)  Antioch,  present  state  or.    Ant'ocb, 
upon  which  the  citizens  abandoned  their  dwellinj.'g  which  is   now  called  Anthakiah^  U  no  m.rr 
in  the  utmolt  terror  and  confulion,  retiring  to  the  than  a  ruinouft  town,  whofe  houA*s,  bujh  wt'.H 
neii;hbouring  mountains  with  their  wives  and  fa-  mud  and  ftraw,  and  najrow  and  miry  ftreets,  ei- 
milies.    As  the  report  proved  groundlefs,  fom^of  hibit  every  appearance  of  milrry  and  wTttcbti'- 
rh.m  returned;  but  tht*  greater  part,  dreading  the  neff^.    Thcfe  houfes  are  fituated  on  the  iouthoD 
cruelty  of  the  governor,  and  the  difpleaCure  of  bank  of  Mie  Orontes,  at  the  extremity  of  aa  o4 
tne  emjieror,  continued  in  their  retreats.   To  thofe  decayed  bridge :  they  are  covered  to  the  foutk  U 
wl.o  retiirne.'d,  St  Chryfoftom  preached  fome  ho-  a  mountain,  upon  the  tlope  of  which  li  a  waJ 
milifs,  which  have  reached  our  times,  and  are  built  Iw  the  crufaders.    The  diftance  beti^-eenty 
greatly  admired  ;  and  which  are  faid  by  ^'t  Chry-  pre^rit  town  and  this  mountain  i&about  400  yanii, 
foftom  himfblf,  as  w«ll  as  fome  cotemporary  wri-  which  fpace  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  btstpt  u' 
ters,  to  have  had  aeon fiderable  effect  in  reforining  rubbilli,  but  prefents  nothing  intcrefting.    Goe- 
the lives  of  this  Kcentrous  and  difTolnte  people,  wjth (landing  the  unpoliflied  manners  of  iti  inhj- 
On  hearing  the  news  of  this  tumult,  Theodoiius  bit.Ait8,  Antioch  \va8  "better  calculated  than  Akp- 
was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  commanded  the  ci-  po  to  be  the  emporium  of  the  Europeans,    by 
ty  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  put  clearing  tlie  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  which  i*  tix 
to  the  fword  without  diftindlign  ;  but  this  order  leagues  lower  down,  boats  might  haVe  been  tow- 
was  revoki^d  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  ed  up  that  river,  though  they  could  not  liave  taii- 
and  he  contented  himfrlf  with  a  punifliment  fimi^  ed  up,  as  Pococke  has  aflerted  ;  its  current  is  too 
hr  to  that  inflicted  by  Se\'erus  above  mentioned,  rapid.     The  natives,  who  nover  knew  the  nanr.-. 
{§  3.)    He  appointed  judges  to  punifli  the  offen-  Orontes,  call  it,  on  account  of  the  fwiiincU  of  rt» 
d*T8,  who  proceeded  with  fuch  fverity,  and  eon-  ftream,  tf-ao/f,  or  the  ^^,  that  is,  the  nrbei.    Itv 
demned  fuch  numbers,  that  the  city  was  thro\yn  breadth,  at  Antioch,  is  about  40' paces.    Scv»"c 
mto  the  utmoft  comternation.     On  this  v^ccilion,  leagues  above  that  town,  it  palfes  by  a  lakeabmail- 
St  Cliryfoftom  and  the  hermits,  \^ho  were  very  ing  in  fifh,  and  efpecially  in  eels.     Agreatquj:- 
numerous  in  the  neigh bourhoot%  exerted  all  their  tity  of  thefe  are  falted  every  year,  but  not  fufr- 
eloqucnce  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  people,  and  cient  for  the  nume/ous  fafts  of  the  Greek  Chnit- 
obtained  a  refpite  for  thofe  who  had  been  con-  ians.    We  no  Iopv-lt  hearat  Aritioch,  eithcrof  Ui.* 
demned.    They  next  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  me-  Gmve,  or  Daphne,  or  of  the  voluptuous  fcenet  o* 
morial  to  tht  emperor  in  favour  of  the  citizens  in  which  it  was  the  theatre.    The  plain  of  Antioct, 
general ;  and  being  joined  by  Flavianus,  at  laft  ob-  though  the  foil  of  it  is  excellent,  is  uncultrraini, 
tained  a  general  pardon,  and  had  the  city  reftored  and  abandoned  to  the  Turkomans ;  but  the  kii*v 
to  all  its  former  privileges.     In  458,  Antioch  was  on  this  fide  of  the  Orontes,  oppofite  Serkin,  abound 
almo(V  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  which  in  plantations'of  figs  and  olives,  vine*,  and  na^i- 
happened  on  the  14th  df  September;  fcarce  a  fin-  berry  trees,  which,  (a  thing  uncommon  in  Tar- 
gle  houfe  being  left  Handing  in  the  moft  bcauti-  key,)   are  planted  in   quincunx,   ahd  exhibit  a 
ful  quarter  of  the  city.   A  fimilar  misfortune  hap-  landfcapc  worthy  our  fineft  province*.    Sekuciu 
pened  in  $2^9  during  the  reign  of  fhe  emperor  Nicator,  when  he  founded  Antioch,  built  at  tJ.f 
Jullin  ;  and   i  ?  years  after,  being  taken  by  Cof-  mOuth  of  the  Orontes,  on  the'  northern  bmk,  « 
rhoes  king  of  Perfia,  that  haughty  tyrant  gave  it  large  and  well  fortified  city,  which  bore  his  bsidi, 
up  to  his  foldiers,  who  put  all  they  met  to  the  but  of  which  at  prefent  not  a  fingle  babitAtb.t 
Tword:  The  king  himfelf  feized  on  all  the  gold  remains:  nothing  is  to  be  fecn  but  heaps  of  ratK 
and  filver  veflels  belonging  to  the  great  church;  bilh,and  works  in  the  adjacent  rock,  which  pfov; 
and  caufed  all  the  valuable  ftatufs,  pi(5ture«,  Ac.  that  this  wa*  once  a  pbce  of  confidcrablc  iip- 
to  be  taken  do^n  and  conveyed  to  Perfia,  while  portance.    In  the  fea  alfo  may  be  peiixivid  tt^ 
his  foldiers  carried  off  every  thing  elfe.    The  city  traces  of  two  piers,  which  are  indicatioos  of  an 
being  thus  completely  plundered,  Cofrhoes  order-  ancient  port,  now  cboaked  up.     The  inbabitXTtt 
ed  his  men  to  ftt  fire  to  it ;  which  was  according*  of  the   country  go  thither  to  fiih,  and  caU  tSw. 
ty  done  fo  eff'edually,  that  none  of  the  build-  name  of  the  place  5<7iwfV«i.    Antioch  isfituaScd  ; 
ings  even  without  the  walls  efcaped.    Such  of  the  miles  S.  of  Scanderoon,  40  SW.  of  Aleppo,  sivi 
inhabitants  as  efcaped  flaughter  were  carried  into  15  £.  of  the  Mediterranean.    Lon.  36. 45. £•  Ljt* 
Perfia,  and  fold  as  flaves.    Not  with  (landing  fuch  35.  17.  N. 

great  and  repeated  calamities,  the  city  of  Antioch        (II.)  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pifidia,  wfcrr* 

foon  recovered  its  ancient  fplendor ;  but  in  a  fhort  Paul  and  Barnabas,  permitted  by  the  niier  rf  t^e 

time  unr]  rwent  its  ufual  fate,  being  almoft  entire-  Jewifh  IVnagogue,  preached  the  goipd,  tfll  ttt 

1y  reduced  ty  an  earthc^uake  in  587,  by  which  Jews  railed  a  perfecution  againft  tbem.    Str  Act* 

"30/xx>  perfons  loft  their  lives.    In  434,  it  fell  in-  xxiii.  14 — 50. 

't^'the  handft  of  tfie  Saracens,  who  kept  pofleflion        AXTIOCHEA>    See  Antiochia. 
of  it  till  the  year  858,  when  it  was  furprifed  by        ANTIOCHETTA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  A*^i, 

\>ne  Burtzas,  and  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  inCaramania,  witha  bilbop'sfee,  orerifaijiXt  t>e 

empire.    The  Romans  continued  mafters  of  it  for  ifland  of  Cyprus.  I-on.  31,  15.  E.  Lat.  36.  41.  N- 
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AKTIOCHIA*    in    ancient    geographfy ;   the  to  this  ordinance  and  an,  admi0ion  into  churci 

lUDiV  of  many  towns ; -viz.  i.  a  ^JWD  of  Airyria*  communion.     See  Baptists. 

kuzted  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Tornado.  AN  TIPAGMEN  FS.     See  Amtepagmenta^ 

lus:  a.  of  Caria,   on  the  Meander;  called  alf©  ANTIPAPiNUS,  or    )  1*»t,^»9om,»(,    a     tk\g! 

Piibopolu^  Atbmybra,  and   Nyjfa, ,  or  Ny/a ;    by  ANTIPAPINIANUS,  J  given    by    tlie    preek 

Strphanus^  but  Strabo  fays,  that  Nyfa  was  near  lawyers  to  tl>e  fourth  part  of  the  Digeft,  includinif 

Iniies:  3.  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  motint  Cragus:  four  book^  beginning  with  the  title  Dc  pignorihu^ 

4  the  capital  of  Syria,  dittinguiihcd  from  the  ci-  It  wa»  io  denominated,  not  as  being  in  oppofitioB 

ties  of  iXk  fame  name  either  by  its  fttuation  on  to  Papiniao,  beqaufe  it  (ervcd  in  the  ichools  in  lieu 

tk  Ozoates,  by  which  it  was  divided,  or  by .  its  of  the  books  of  that  lawyerf  purfuant  to  an  edi(^ 

pTJximity  to  Daphne,  hence  called  EfiuhpJbnes  ;  x>f  Juftintan^ 

(StcAmtioch,  N**!.)    5.  a  town  of  Comagene,  ANTIPARALLELS,   in  geometry^  are  thcib 

OQ  the  Euphrates :  6.  of  Lydia;  c^iHed  atfo  TraiicSy  lines  joining  the  two  jegs  of  an  angle,  which  make 

by  Pliny :  7.  ©f  Margiana  on  the  river  Mar^gus,  the  fame  angles  like  parallel  lines*  but  in  bppolitc 

umed  from  Antiochus,  ibn  of  Selencus^  who  re-  diredtion^.   M.  Leibnitz»  however  calls  thofe  lme9 

kiit  it,  and  walfed  it  round,  being  before  called  antiparallels,  which  cut  two  parallels  fo,  that  the 

Altxamdria^  from  Alexander;  in  compafs  70  (la-  outward  angle  being  added  to  the  inward  one»  the 

(!u;  whether  Orodes  carried  the  Romans,  after  fum  may  be  equal  to  a  right  angle.                    ^ 

irx  defeat  of  Cralfus :  8.  in  Meibpatamia,  on  the  ♦  ANTIPARALYTICK.   aJj.   [from  if>r<  and 

Uie  Cailirrboe,  the  old  name  of  EdelTa :  9.  on  the  w«^«t;c»*r#;.]  EiTicacious  againft  the  palfy. 

mer  Mygdontus,  in  Mefopotaroia,  fituated  at  the  ANTIPARASIASJS,.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure. by 

1'^  of  mount  Maiius,  and  the  fame  with  Ntiibis :  which  one^  granting  fooicthing  to  his  opp'oacu^ 

Itwas  the  bulwark  and  frontier  town  of  the  Ro-  thereby  turns  it  to  deny  more  flrongly.              .  » 

naos  againft  the  Parthians  anil  Perfians,  till  given  ANTIPARASTASIS,  [from  «w  and  wm^wi^ 

up  to  the  Perfians  by  Jovian,  by  an  ignominious  of  irM^i»-»»^,  1  exhibit,]  in  rhetouc,  a  reply  made 

pcrfoe :  10.  the  capitial  of  Pilidia,  a  Roman  colon/  to  an  opponent  by  allowing  part  of  his  argument;^ 

with   the  appellation  Co/area;  (See  Antiocr,  and  denying  the  reft,  e.  g,  "  you  may  paint  wl^at 

iV"  II.);    II.  at  mount  Taurus^  mentioned  by  ever  you  pleatl;,  provided  the  public  lufrer  no  pjre- 

Plokmy»  bat  by  no  other  author.  judice  from  it ;  but  you  mull  not  if  it  docs."' 

ANTIQCHIAN  acade*iy,  or  sect,  a  name  (i.)  ANTIPAROS,  an  ifland  in  the  Arch ipela- 

pren  to  the  fifth  academy,  or  branch  of  academies,  f^o^  oppofite  to  Paros,  in  a  wcftern  diredtion,  and 

Jt  took  this  denoroination  firom  its  being  founded  from  which  it  iff  ieparated  by  a  ilrait  about  7  mileii 

bv  AftTiocNuSf  the  philosopher.    (See  N**  i.)  over.     It  is  the  Oi<iro/ or  0/wroi,  mentioned  by 

1  he  Aotiochian  academy  fucceedcd  the  Philonian.  Strabo,  PUny,  Virgil,  Ovid>  &Ci;  and  was,  acr 

As  to  dodrine  the  philofopfaers  of  this  feA  appear  cordiiig  to  Heraclicks  Poiiticus,  as  <i4ioted  by  Sle. 

t)  have  reftored  that  of  the  ancient  academy,  ex-  phanus,  firlt  peopled  by  a  Phoenician  colony  fi-v  jb 

cept  that  in  the  iarticle  of  the  criterion  of  truth,  Sidon. — According  to  Mr  Tournefort's  account, 

Aatiocbus  was  really  a  ftoic,  and  only  nominally  it  is  about  x6  miles  in  circumference,  produces  a 

vx  academic  little  wine  and  cotton,  with  as  much  com  as  U 

AOTIOCHIAN  EPOCHA,  A  method  of  computing  necelTary  for  the  maintciance  of  60  or  70  families. 

time  from  the  proclamation  of  liberty  gifted  the  who  live  tog^ether  in^  a-  village  at  one  end  of  the 

city  of  ^Votiochy  about  th^  time  of  the  battle  of  iiland,  and  are  n>o(lly  Maltefe  and  French  corfairs. 

Pharialia.                     '  Lon.  45^  50^  E.  Lat#  37.  40.  N.  Sec  §  %  and  j, 

(i.)  ANTIOCHUS  of  Afcalon^.a  celebrated  (a*)  Antiparos,  cavern  of.    This  ifland  is 

philoibpber,  the  diiciple  of  Ftiilo  of  Lariifa,  the  remarkable  for  a  fubterraneous  cavern  or  grotto, 

maftcf  of  Cicere,  and  the  friend  of  LucuUus  and  accounted  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in 

Bnrtut.  He  was  foirndtr  of  a  fifth  academy ;  but,  the  world.    It  was  Mt  dlfcovered  in  the  laft  cen- 

i  iftead  of  attactiog  other  feds,  he  endeavoured  tury  by  one  Magni  an  Italian  traveller,  who  ha^ 

to  reconcile  them  together^  particularly  the  fed  given  us  tlu*  following  account.    "  Having  been 

of  the  ftoics  with  that  of  the  andent  academy.  mformcd  (fa>-s  he)  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that  in 

( t»)  Antiockus,  the  name  of  thirteen  kings  of  the  little  ifland  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about  two 

SvtiA.    See  that  article.                                         .  miles  from  tlie  former,  of  ^a  gigantic  ftatue  that 

ANTIOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  i.  T!ie  wife  of  was  to  be  fccn  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that 

l^ycos,   king  of  Thebes,  who,  being  deflowered  place,  it  was  rclblved  that  we  (the  French  coul'ul 

by  Jypiter  in  the  form  of  ai^tyr,  brought  forth  and  hiraUlf)  ihould  piy  it  a  vifit.    In  purluancr 

Ampnoo  and  Zethos:  i.  A  queen  of  the  Ama-  of  this  refoiution,   after   wu   h;4d  landed  on  the 

7on8,  who  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  Scythians,  in-  ifland,  and  walked  about  four  miles  through  the 

^«Sed  Athens;  but  was  vanquilhed  by  Thefeus^  midft  of  beautiful  plains  and  floping  woodlands, 

who  married  her.  we  at  length  came  to  a  little  hill,  on  the  fide  of 

ANTIPACHSU,  a  fmaJl  ifland  near  the  coaft  which  yawned  a  moll  houid  cavern,  that  with  itij 

of  European  Turkey,  fobjed  to  Venice.  gloom  at  firft  flruck  us  with  tejTor,  and  almoit 

ANTIPJEDOBAPTISTS,  [from  «»<»,  againft  repreOVd  curiofity.    Recovering  the  firJl  furprife, 

w«.f,  wAy.  child,  and  ^mrrt^m^   baptize,  whence  however,  wc  entered  b^j'.diy  ;  and   had  not  pro- 

f»«^T%,l  a  denomination  Kiven  to  thofe  who  ob-  ceeded  abov*-  20  paces,  uhcn  the  fuppofed  ftatvic 

jtct  to  the  baptiltn  of  in£nts;  becaule  they  fay,  of  the   giunt  prtl-i:ted    ML'\i  to  cuir  view.     We 

intmtiare  incapable  of  being  inftruded,  and  of  quickly  pv-rweivcil,  ih.it  wli^t  the  i^'norauX  nati\cs 

taking  that  profeifion  of  faith  which  utlitles  thtm  had  been  tviriticd  at  us  ^  ^laut,  uas  nolhing  moie 

tha» 
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fium  a  flurry  concretioo*  formed  by  the  Water  ther  n^tnnl  obie^  reprelented  the  cvftoory 
droroingfnmi  the  roofofthe  cave,  and  by  degrees  ornaments  of  thtt  (acRunent.    Below  eves  tkic 
hardening  into  a  figure  that  their  fears  had  form-  fpacious  potto,  there  ieemed  another  catm; 
ed  into  a  monfter.    Incited  by  this  extniordinary  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former  niarhMr« 
appearance,  we  were  induced  to  proceed  ftiU  fur«  and  defcended  about  50  paces  by  means  of  1  rape. 
ther*  in  queft  of  new  adventurers  in  this  fobterra-  I  at  laft  arrived  at  a  foiall  fpot  of  level  grousd, 
tiean  abode.    As  we  proceeded,  new  wonders  of-  where  the  bottom  appeared  different  from  that 
feed  themfelves :  the  fpars,  formed  into  trees  and  of  the  amphitheatre,   being  compofed  of  (oii 
ihmbs,  prefented  a  kind  of  petrified  grove ;  fome  clay,  yielding  to  the  preflure,  and  in  whidt  I 
ttrhtte,  fome  green ;  aid  all  receding  in  due  per-  thnfift  a  ftick  to  about  fix  foet  deep.    In  this,  how- 
fpeifHve.    They  ftruck  us  with  the  more  amaze-  e^rer,  as  above,  numbers  of  the  moft  beautiful  cryC 
ment,  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere  produdions  tals  were  fonned ;  one  of  which,  particnlariy,  n. 
of  Nature,  who,  hitherto  in  folitude,  had,  in  her  fembled  a  table.    Upon  our  egreis  firom  this  no- 
playful  moments,  dreflTed  the  fcene,  as  if  for  her  2ing  cavern,  we  perceived  a  Greek  iofcripcioii  op- 
own  amufement.    But  we  had  as  yet  feen  but  a  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth ;  but  obliterated  by  tine, 
^w  of  the  wonders  of  the  place ;  and  we  were  in*  that  we  could  not  read  it.    It  ieemed  to  uspoit, 
traduced  as  yet  only  into  the  portico  of  this  ama-  that  one  Antipater,  in  the  time  of  Aleunder,  bad 
ling  temple.    In  one  comer  of  this  half-illumina-  come  thither ;  but  whether  he  penetrated  iatotbc 
ted  recen,  there  appeared  an  openine  of  about  depths  of  the  cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to  is* 
three  feet  wide,  which  feemed  to  lead  to  a  place  form  us.''    From  this  account  hfr  Tooniefart'i 
totally  dark,  and  that  one  of  the  natives  alRired  diflers  confiderably.    Mr  Magni  mentions  onlfose 
us  contained  nothing  more  than  a  refervoir  of  wa«  defcent  or  precipice  firom  the  entry  of  the  cstt  to 
ter.    Upon  this  we  tried,  by  throwing  down  fome  the  grotto^  or  moft  magnificent  part :  Mr  Toont- 
"ftbnes,  which  rumbling  alone  the  fides  of  the  de-  fort  fays  that  there  were  many  very  dangrrom 
fbent  for  fome  time,  the  found  feemed  at  laft  precipices  and  rugged  ways,  through  which  thrr 
<iua(hed  in  a  bed  of  water.    In  order,  however,  were  obliged  to  |>afs  fometimes  on  their  back  ind 
to  be  more  certain,  we  fent  in  a  Levantine  mari-  and  fometimes  on  their  belly  )  but  grves  00  pom- 
ner,  ^ho,  by  the  proraife  of  a  good  reward^  with  cular  account  of  his  journey  till  be  comes  to  the 
a  fiambeau  in  his  hand,  ventured  ibto  this  narrow  grand  cavern.   This  indeed  he  deicribes  very  pon- 
^)erture.    After  continuing  within  it  for  about  a  poufly ;  but  as  by  it  he  evidently  wants  to  iiq)port 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  fonie  a  £ivourite  hypoihefis,  namdy,  the  regetatioo  of 
beautiful  pieces  of  white  fpar  in  his  hand,  which  flones,  perhaps  the  particulars  are  not  altogeCbn 
art  could  nehjier  imitate  nor  equal.  Upon  being  in-  to  be  depended  upon.    He  informs  us,  titft,  it 
fbrmed  by  him  that  the  place  was  foHd'thefe  beau-  the  entry  into  the  cavern,  he  met  withaGrtci 
tifol  incruftations,  I  ventured  in  once  more  with  infcrtpticm  alrooft  defaced,  containing  a  good  mne- 
him,  for  about  50  paces,  anxioufly  and  cautiouOy  ber  of  proper  names ;  and  that  there  was  |  tndi- 
defcending  by  a  fteep  and  dangerous  way.    Find-  tion  among  the  inhabitants,  that  tbefe  were  tbe 
ing,  however,  that  we  came  to  a  precipice  which  names  of  fome  who  had  con^Hred  againft  Akiui- 
led  into  a  fpacious  amphitheatre,  if  I  may  fo  call  der  the  Great,  and  having  milTed  their  aim,  hid 
It,  fHIl  deeper  than  any  other  part,  we  returned  ;  Uken  refuge  in  this  grotto, 
smd  being  provided  with  a  ladder,  flambeaux,  and        (3.)  ANTiraaos,  caTnii  ov,  ra«Tiiva  dc- 
other  things  to  expedite  our  defcent,  our  whole  f  ckibid.    The  moft  particulnr  account,  howtm 
company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into  the  fhme  of  this  famous  grotto  that  hath  hitherto  been  pub- 
omening,  and,  defcending  one  after  another,  we  at  lifhed,  appeared  in  the  Britifh  magsxtne,  hi  i  let- 
lafl  faw  ourfelves  alto^edier  in  the  moft  magnifi-  ter  figned  Charles  Saunders,  and  dated  Feb.  f  4tli. 
cent  part  of  the  cavern.    Our  candles  being  now  1756-7 ;  which,  as  it  is  very  particular,  and  krsn 
all  lighted  upt  and  the  whole  place  completdy  to  be^  fufficient  marks  of  authenticity,  we  fluS 
Illuminated,  never  could  the  eye  be  prefented  here  infert.    "  Its  entrance  lies  in  the  6^  of  ■ 
with  a  more  glittering  or  a  more  magnificent  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea-ihorr:  tod  *i 
fcene.    The  roof  all  hung  with  folid  icicles,  tranf^  a  fpacious  and  very  large  arch,  formed  ofnxt^ 
parent  as  ^af^  yet  foltd  as  marble.      The  eye  craggy  .rod»,  overhung  with  brambles  and  agrtit 
couM  fcarce  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  cieling ;  the  many  climbing  plants,  that  give  It  a  glooauDHi 
fides  were  rrgnUriy  formed  with  (pars ;  and  the  which  is  very  awful  and  agreeable.    Our  fiif:grt«» 
whole  prefented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  my  felf,  and  tour  paffengers,  attended  by  fix  puAt% 
il^nmrnated  with  an  tmmenie  prdfiifion  of  lights,  with  lighted  torches  entered  this  cavern -about  t 
Thv*  Roor  confifted  of  foHd  marble ;  and  in  feveral  o^clock-  in  the  morning,  in  the  middle  of  An^ 
places,  magnificent  coiumns,  thrones,  altars,  and  laft.    We  had  not  gone  so  yards  in  this  catity* 
other  objeds,  appeared,  as  if  nature  had  defigned  when  we  loft  all  fight  of  day  light ;  but  ourgiMlo 
to  mock  the  airiofities  of  art.    Our  voices,  upon  going  before  us  with  lights,  we  entered  into  a  km 
fpeaking  or  fingingt  were  redoubled  to  an  afto-  narrow  kind  of  alley  furrounded  every  way  mkh 
niihing  loudnefs ;  and,  upon  the  firing  of  a  gun,  ftones  all  glittering  like  diamonds  by  the  hght  ^ 
the  noife  and  reverberations  were  almoft  deafon-  our  torches ;  the  whole  being  cotcmi  and  fined 
ing.    In  the  nddft  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rofe  throughout  with  fmall  cryftals,  which  gaveathov- 
a  concretion  of  about  15  feet  high,  that,  in  fome  iand  various  colours  by  their  ditferent  vcBeSkna^ 
raeafure,  refembled  an  altar,  from  which,  taking  This  alley  grovrs  Uiwcr  and  narrower  aa  out  |oe* 
the  hint,  we  catifird  mafs  to  be  celebrat«l  there,  on  till  at  length  one  can  fearer  get  akxig  iu    At 
The  beautiful  columns  that  (hot  up  round  the  theend  of  this  paflage  we  wcreeachof  uspnfe- 
%ltzr,  appeared  like  candlefticks;  and  many  o-  ed  with  a  rope  to  tie  about  our  oiiddlet :  vkk") 
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ictcn  wc  had  done,  our  guides  led  us  to  the  brink  fage  was  one  of  the  nobleft  vaults  in  the  world. 

Gt  i  mok  horrible  precipice.    The  defcent  into  It  is  about  nine  feet  high,  feven  wide,  and  has  for 

tills  was  quite  fteep,  and  the  place  all  dark  and  its  bottom  a  fine  preen  glofly  marble.    The  walla 

yloomy.  We  could  fee  nothing,  in  ihort,  but  fume  and  arch  of  the  roof  of  this  being  as  fmooth  and 

of  our  guided  with  torches,  in  a  miferable  dark  even  in  moft  places  as  if  wTought  by  art,  and  made 

ptice,  at  a  vaft  difiaoce  below  us.    The  dreadful  of  a  fine  glirtering  red  and  white  granite,  fupport* 

fi-ptij  of  this  placej  jmd  the  horror  of  the  defcent  ed  here  and  there  with  a  deep  blood-red  fhining 

tfcrough  a  miferable  darkncfe  into  it,  made  me  look  porphyry,  made  with  the  refle<irion  of  the  lights, 

bick  to  the  lane  of  diamonds,  If  I  may  fo  call  it,  an  appearance  not  to  be  conceived.     This  palfage 

tVtJogh  which  we  had  juft  pafTed  J  and  I  could  is  at  leaft  40  yards  long ;  and  of  fc  ♦  trp  a  defcent, 

net  bik  think  I  was  leaving  heaven,  to  dcfcend  in-  that  one   has  enough   to  do,    when   feated   on 

to  t!ie  infernal  regions.    The  hope  of  fomething  one's  breech,  not  to  defcend  too  quickly.     Our 

fi«  It  my  journey's  end,  tempted  me,  however,  guides,  that  \rc  kept  with  us,  could  here  keep  on 

to  truft  myfcif  to  the  rope  and  my  guides  at  the  each  fide  of  us;  and,  what  with* the  prodigious 

top,  to  let  myfelf  down.    After  about  two  mi-  grmdeur  and  beauty  of  the  place,  our  eafy  tra- 

nates  dangling  in  this  poft.ure,  not  without  much  veiling  through  it,  and  the  diverfion  of  our  now 

piia  as  well  as  terror,  I  found  myfelf  fafe,  how-  and  then  running  over  one  another  whether  we 

tKT  at  the  bottom ;  and  our  friends  all  foon  fol-  would  or  not ;  this  was  much  the  pleafanteft  part 

toured  the  exararpie.    When  we  had  congratulated  of  our  journey.    When  we  had  entered  this  paf- 

Ivre  with  one  auv-ther  on  our  fafe  defcent ;  I  was  fage,  I  imagined  we  Ihould  at  the  bottom  join  the 

iiqiwrig  where  the  grotto,  as  they  called  it,  Aras.  two  guides  we  had  firtt  fet  down :  but  alas !  when 

O'iT  guides,  (haking  their  heads,  told  us,  we  had  we  were  got  there,  we  found  ourfelves  only  at  the 

-  pTJt  way  to  that  yet ;  and  led  us  forward  about  mouth  of  another  precipice,  down  which  w^e  de- 

10  yards  under  a  roof  of  ragged  rocks,  in  a  fcene  fceiided  by  a  fecond  ladder  not  much  better  than 

of  terrible  darknt  fs,  and  at  a  vaft  depth  from  the  the  former.    I  could  have  admired  thij  place  alfo, 

farface  of  the  earth,  to  the  brink  of  another  pre-  would  my  terror  have  fuffered  me ;  but  the  dread 

cipice,  much  deeper  and  more  terrible  than  the  of  falling,  kt-pt  all  my  thoughts  employed  during 

former.    Two  of  the  guides  went  down  here  with  my  defceiit.    I  could  not  but  obferve,  however, 

ti»dr  torches  firft ;  and  by  their  light,  we  could  as  my  companions  were  coming  do^^-n  after  me, 

^'1  that  this  paffage  was  not  fo  perpendicular  in-  that  the  will,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  which  the  ladder 

fei  as  the  other,  but  lay  in  a  very  fteep  flant,  hung  by,  w;i8  one  mafs  of  blood-red  marble  co- 

»th  a  very  flippery  rock  for  the  bottom  ;   vaft  vered  with  white  fprigs  of  rock-cryftal,  as  long  as 

P'rtrcs  of  rough  rugged  rock  jutting  out  in  many  my  finger,  and  making,  with  the  glow  of  the  pur- 

pUcVi  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  defcent,  and  for-  pie  from  behind,  one  continued  immenfe  Iheet  of 

or  the  guides  fometimes  to  climb  over,  fometimes  amethifis.     From  the  foot  of  this  ladder  we  Aided 

iO  creep  under  them,  and  fometimes  to  go  round  on  our  bellies  through  another  (hallow  vault  of 

t-wm ;  and  on  the  left  a  thouiand  dark  caverns,  poliftied  green  and  white  marble,  about  ao  feet ; 

like  fo  many  monftrous  wells,  ready,  if  a  foot  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  joined  our  guides.    Here 

iboald  Oip,  to  fwallow  them  up  for  ever.    We  we  all  got  together  once  again,  and  drank  fome 

ftood  on  the  edge  to  fee  thefe  people  with  their  rum,  to  give  us  courage  before  we  proceeded  any 

lights  defcend  before  us  •,  and  were  amazed  and  farther.    After  this  ihort  rcfreftiment,  we  proceed- 

tnrified  to  fee  them  continue  defccnding  till  they  ed  by  a  ftrait,  but  fomewhat  flanting  paiTage,  of 

f-^med  at  a  monftrous  and  moft  frightful  depth,  a  rough,  hard,  and  fomewhat  coarfe  ftone,  full  of 

H'tien  they  were  at  the  bottom,  however,  they  a  thoufand  ftrange  figures  of  fnakes  rolled  round, 

hilbwed  to  us ;  and  we,  trembling  and  quaking,  and  looking  .is  if  alive ;  but  in  reality  as  cold  and 

l>^in  to  defcend  after  them.     We  had  not  gone  hard  as  the  reft  of  the  ftone,  and  nothing  but  fome 

3^  Teet  down,  when  we  came  to  a  place  where  of  the  ftone  itfelf  in  that  Ihape.    We  walked  pret- 

tif  rock  was  perfe^ly  perpendicular;  and  a  vaft  ty  eafily  aloag  this  defcent  for  near  aoo  yards; 

civcm  feemed  to  open  its  mouth  to  fwallow  us  where  we  faw  two  pillars  feemingly  made  to  fup- 

^?  on  one  fide,  while  a  wall  of  rugged  rock  threat-  port  the  roof  from  tailing  in :  but  in  reality  it  was 

tned  to  tear  us  to  pieces  on  the  other.    I  was  no  fuch  thing;  for  they  were  very  brittle,  and 

quite  diftieartened  at  this  terrible  profpecft,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  yellow  marble.   When  we 

Jieclired  I  wontd  go  l)ack ;  but  our  guides  allured  had  pafled  thefe  about  aoo  yards,  ^vc  found  our- 

U4  that  there  was  no  danger ;  and  the  reft  of  the  felves  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible  preci- 

company  refo»ving  to  fee  the  bottom  now  they  pice :  but  th>  our  guided  allured  us  was  the  laft  ; 

^*^:re  come  fo  far,  I  would  not  leave  them :  fo  on  arid  there  being  a  very  good  ladder  to  go  doMm  by, 

we  went  to  a  comer  where  there  was  placed  an  we  readily  ventured.    At  the  bottom  of  this  fteep 

0.(1  flippery  and  rotten  ladder,  which  hung  down  wall,  as  I  may  call  it,  we  found  ourfelves  for  fome 

cU>fc  to  the  rock ;  and  down  this,  one  after  ano-  way  upon  plain  even  ground ;  but,  after  about 

th*?r,  we  at  length  all  defcended.    When  we  had  40  yards  walking,  were  prefented  by  our  guides 

^  to  the  bottom  of  this  we  found  ourfelves  at  the  with  ropes  again ;  which  we  faftened  about  our 

entrwcc  of  another  paifage,  which  was  terrible  middles,  though  not  to  be  fwung  down  by,  but 

"idced ;  but  in  this  there  was  not  wanting  fome-  only  for  fear  of  danger,  as  there  are  lakes  and  deep 

^ng  of  beauty.    This  was  a  wide  and  gradual  waters  all  the  way  from  hence  on  the  left  hand. 

defcent;  at  the  entrance  of  which  one  of  our  guides  With  this  caution,  however,  we  entered  the  laft 

fbied  himfelf  on  his  breech,  and  began  to  Aide  alley ;  and  horrible  work  it  was  indeed  to  get 

»ipwii,  telling  us  we  mtift  do  the  fame.   We  could  thro'  it.  All  was  perfe<ftly  horrid  and  difmal  here. 

<li^'OTer,  by  the  light  af  his  torch,  that  this  paf-  The  fidca  and  roof  of  the  paiTage  were  all  of  black 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  I  i  ftonc ; 
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ftone ;  and  the  rocks  in  our  way  were  in  fome    and  the  two  had  put  out  their  lights  on  porpofr^ 
places  fo  fteep,  that  we  were  forced  to  lie  all  a-    to  make  us  enter  out  of  utter  darknefs  into  this  pa. 
long  on  our  backs,  and  Aide  down ;  and  fo  roughs    vilion  of  fplendor  And  glory.    I  am  now  come  to 
that  they  cut  our  clothes,  and  bruifed  us  miferably    the  proper  bufinefs  of  this  letter ;  which  was,  to 
in  pafling.    Orcr  our  heads,  there  were  nothing    dcfcribe  this  grotto.    But  I  muft  confefs  to  you 
but  ragged  black  rocks,  fome  of  them  looking  as    that  words  cannot  do  it.    The  amazing  beauties 
if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fall  in  up-    of  the  place,  the  eye  that  fees  them  only  can  con- 
on  us ;  and,  on  our  left  hand,  the  light  of  our    ceive.    The  beft  account  I  can  give  you,  howe* 
guides'  torches  (bowed  us  confnually  the  furfaces    ver,  pray  accept  of."    See  §  4. 
of  dirty  and  miferable  looking  lakes  of  water.        (4  )Antiparos,  the  grotto  of,  dpscrued. 
If  I   had  heartily  repented   of    my   expedition    "  The  people  told  us,  the  depth  of  this  place  was 
often  before,  here  I  aflure  you  I  was  all  in  a    485  yards.    The  grotto,  in  which  we  now  were, 
cold  fweat,  and  fairly  gave  myfelf  over  for  loft ;    is  a  cavern  of  110  yards  wide,  and  113  long,  and 
heartily  curling  all  the  travellers  that  had  written    feems  about  60  yards  high  in  moft  places.    Thefc 
of  this  place,  that  they  had  defcribed  it  fo  as    meafures  differ  fomething  from  the  accounts  tn- 
to  tempt  people,  to  fe<r  it,  and  never  told  us  of  the    vellers  in,  general  give  us ;  but  you  may  depend 
horrors  that  lay  in  the  way.    'In  the  midft  of  a  11    upon  them  as  ejga^,  for  I  took  them  with  my 
thefe  refle<fHons,  and  in  the  very  difmalleft  part  of    own  hand.    Imagine,  then,  an  immenfe  arch  like 
all  the  cavern,  on  a  fudden  we  had  loft  four  o£  our    this,  almoft  all  over  lined  with  fine  and  bright 
fix  guides.    What  wag  my  terror  on  this   fight !    chryftallized  white  marble,  and  illuminated  with 
The  place  was  a  thoufand  times  darker  and  more    50  torches ;  and  you  will  then  have  fome  faint 
terrible  for  want  of  their  torches ;  and  I  expefted    idea  of  the  place  I  had  the  pleafure  to  fpend  three 
no  other  hut  every  moment  to  follow  them  into    hours  in.    This,  however,  is  but  a  faint  defcrip- 
fome  of  thefe  lakes,  into  which  I  doubted  not  but    tion  of  its  beauties.    The  roof,  which  is  a  fine 
they  were  *'allen.    The  remaining  two  guides  fatd    vaulted  arch,  is  hung  all  over  with  icicles  of  white 
ill  they  could,  indeed,  to  cheer  us  up  ;  and  told    fhining  marble,  fome  of  liiem  ten  feet  long,  and 
us  we  ihould  fee  the  other  four  again  foon,  and    as  thick  as  one's  middle  at  the  root :  and  among 
that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.  I  don't^  thefe  there  hang  loco  feftoons  of  leaves  and  flow- 
know  what  effed  this  might  have  upon  the  reft    ers  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  but  fo  very  glittering, 
of  my  c<lmpanions ;  but  I  afi'ure  you  I  believed    that  there  is  no  bearing  to  look  up  at  them.    The 
no  part  of  the  fpeech  but  the  laft,  which  I  eype<5^-    fides  of  the  arch  are  planted  with  (eeming  trees  of 
ed  every  moment  to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  pond  or    the  fame  white  marble,  rifing  in  rows  one  above 
precipice.    Our  pafiage  was  by  this  time  become    another,  and  often  inclofing  the  points  of  the  i- 
very  narrow,  and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all    cicles.    From  thefe  trees  there  are  alfo  hung  ftf. 
fours  over  rugged  rocks ;  when  in  an  inftant,  and    toons,  tied  as  it  were  from  one  to  another  in  vaft 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  mekncholy  apprehenfions,  I    quantiries ;  and  in  fome  places  among  them  tb«e 
heard  a  little  hifling  noife,  and  faw  myfelf  in  ut-    leem  rivers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  a 
ter,  and  not  to  be  defcribed  darknefs.     Our  guides    thouiand  meanders.    All   thefe  things  are  only 
called  indeed  chearfiilly  to  us,  and  told  us  that    made,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  horn  the  drop- 
they  had  accidentally  dropped  their  torches  into    ping  of  water,  but  really   look  like  trees  and 
a  puddle  of  water,  but  we  fliould  foon  come  to    brooks  turned  to  marble.    The  floor  we  trod 
the  reft  of  them,  and  they  would  light  them  a»    upon  was  rough  and  uneven,  with  cryftals  of  all 
pain ;  and  told  us  there  was  no  danger,  and  we    colours  growing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red,  blue, 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  crawl  forward.     I  can-    green,  and  fome  of  a  pale  yellow.     Thefe  were 
rot  fey  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  courage  of  thefe    all  ihaped  like  pieces  of  faltpctre ;  but  fo  hard, 
people;  who  were  in  a  place  where,  I  thought,    that  they  cut  our  Ihoes:  among  t/  efe,  here  and 
four  of  them   had  already  pej:ilhed,  and  from    there,  are  placed  icicles  of  the^ame  white  fhiniog 
whence  we  could  none  of  us  ever  efcape;  and  dr-    marble  with  thofe  above,  and  feeraing  to  hate 
termined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  wa?.    Words    fallen  down  from  the  roof  and  fixed  there ;  onlf 
cannot  deicribe  the  horror,  or  the  extreme  dark-    the  big  end  of  thefe  is  to  the  floor.     To  all 
nefs,  of  the  place.     One  of  our  guidf  s,  however,    thefe  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three 
perceiving  that  I  did  not  advance,  came  up  to    to  a  pillar,  and  kept  coutirually  beating  them  io 
me,  and  clapping  his  hand  firmly  over  my  eyes,    make  them  bum  bright.     You  muft  guefs  what  a 
dragged  me  a  few  paces  forward.    While  I  was    glare  of  fplendor  and  beauty  muft  be  the  ctft^ 
in  this  ftrange  conditior,  expeding  •  very  moment    of  this  illumination  among  fuch  rocks  and  co- 
death  i'l  a  thoufand  fhapes,    and  trembling  to    lunins  of  marble.    All  round  the  lower  part  of 
think  %vhnt  the  guide  meant  by  this  rouph  pro-    the  fides  of  ihe  arch  are  a  thoufand  white  maflVs 
ceeding,  he  lifted  me  at  once  over  a  great  ftone,    of  marble,  in  the  Ihape  of  oak  trees.     Mr  Toume- 
fet  me  down  on  my  feet,  and  took  his  hand  ft-om    fort  compares  them  to  cauliflowers,  but  I  fliould 
before  ny  eyes      What  words  can  deicribe  at    »<8  foon  compare  them  to  toad-ftoolt.     In  fliort, 
that  inftant  my  aftonifhment  and  tranfport !  In-    they  are  large  enough  to  inclofe,  in  many  pUcei, 
ftead  of  darknefs  and  dtfpair,  all  was  fplendcr    a  piece  of  ground  big  enough  for  a  bed-chainber. 
and  magnificence  before  me ;  our  guides  all  ap-    One  of  thefe  chambers  has  a  hir  white  curtain, 
peared  about  us;  the  place. was  illuminated  by    whiter  than  fattin,  of  the  iame  marble,  ftretch- 
50  torches,  and  the  guides  all  welcomed  me  intok,  ed  all  over  the  front  of  it.    In  this  we  all  cut 
the  grotto  of  Antiparos.    I'he  four  that  were  firft    our  names,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  as  a  great 
miffing,    I    now  round   had  only  ^'iven   os  the    many  people  have  done  before  us.    Inacourieof 
flip,  to  get  the  torches  lighted  before  we  came ;    years  afterwards,  the  'ftone  bfifters  out  like  this 

white 
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iHute  noMe  oter  the  letters.     Mr  Tournefort  lued  by  Cicero,  the  emperor  Adrian  preferred  him 

thinks  tbe  rock  grows  like  oaks  or  apple  trees  to  Salluft. 

fjr  this  reafon;  but  I  remember  I  faw  fome  of       (5.)  Amtipater  of  Sidon,  a  ftoic  philofopher, 

the  fiacft  cockle  and  mufcle  ihells,  in  the  rock  and  poet,  commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  who 

tkembouts,  that  ever  I  (aw  in  my  life.    I  won-  fk)uri(hed  about  the  171ft  Olympiad.    Several  of 

6et  whether  he  thinks  they  grow  there  too.     Be-  his  epigrams  are  extant  in  the  Antbohgia.    • 
fito,  if  this  rock  grows  fo  faft,  the  cavern  ought        (7.)  Anti  pater,  biihop  of  Boftra,  in  Arabia, 

10  be  all  grown  up  by  this  time ;  and  yet,  accord-  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century.    He  wrote  an. 

ing  to  his  meafures  and  mine,  the  cavern  feems  anfwer  to  Eafebius's  defence  of  Origen. 

00  the  other  hand  to  be  turned  larger  fince.  tn-  (i.)ANTlPATHES,  among  the  ancient  natural- 
dttd,  all  that  I  can  gather  from  his  account  of  ifts,  was  ufed  to  eicprefs  any  ftone  or  gem,  which, 
this  gWioQS  place  is,  that  he  had  drunk  a  bottle  according  to  their  fuperftitious  ideas  of  the  vir- 
«r  two  too  much  before  he  went  down  into  it."  tues  of  gems  at  that  time,  was  fuppofed  to  have 

AlfTIPAS,  Herod.    See  Herod.  a  power  of  refifting  the  force  of  enchantments. 

ANTIPASCHA,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de-  Pliny  mentions  a  very  valuable  gem,  called  by  the 

flolM  the  firft  Sunday  after  Eafter.   It  is  alfo  called  ancients  antipathes  for  this  very  reafon ;  and  the 

Dmmmcam  alh'u.  black  coral  had  the  fame  name  on  the  fame  ac* 

ANTIPASIS,  among  phyficians,  revulfion.  count. 

(i.)  ANTIPATER,  a  native  of  Macedon,  a  dif-  (a.)  Antipathes,  a  fpecies  of  the  gorgonia,  ia 

dplc  of  Ariftotle,  and  a  faithful  minifter  to  Philip  the  order  of  zoophytes. 

mi  Alexander.     He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  ♦  ANTIPATHETICAL,  ad},  [from  antipathy.] 

ad  a  lover  of  the  fciences ;  but  the  following  a-  Having  a  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. — The 

nnsdotes  fay  more  for  him,  than  any  pen  could  foil  is  fat  and  luxurious,  and  antipathetical  to  all  . 
fif  at  this  date :  Philip  coming  rather  late  one  day  'Venomous  creatures.  Ho<wfi*j  Fb'cai  Foreft. 

tothe  krvee,  faid,  «  I  have  flept  found  this  mom-  •  ANTI  PATHETIC  ALNESS.  «. /.  [from  an^ 

iog,  but  then  I  knew  Antipater  was  waking." —  tipatheticaiJ}  The  quality  or  flate  of  having  a  na- 

Some  perfon  having  remarked  to  Alexander  that  tural  contrariety  to  any  thing.  Diff, 

an  his  officers  of  ilate  wore  purple  except  this  (i.)*  ANTIPATHY. «./.  [from -«H-i,againft,  and 

prime  minifter,  **  yes,  (replied  he,)  but  Antipater  ir«S^,  feeling ;  antipathic f  Fr.]   i.  A  natiu^l  con- 

«  all  purple  within."    Alexander  left  the  govern-  trariety  to  any  thing,  fo  as  to  fhun  it  involuntari- 

vcBt  of  Macedon  to  Antipater,  while  he  Was  a-  ly ;  averfion ;  diflike.  It  is  oppofed  to  fimpathy.^-f 

browi ;  who  by  his  prudent  condu^  kept  all  To  this  peihaps  might  be  juftly  attributed  moft 

Greece  m  fubje^on.    On  the  death  of  his  mafter,  of  the  fympathies  and  antipathies  obfervable  in 

in  the  divifion  of  territories,  the  European  provin-  men.  Locke,    a.  It  has  fometimes  the  particle  n- 

ces  were  afTigned  to  Antipater.    Soon  afler  the  gainji  before  the  objedt   of  antipathy- — I  had  a 

the  confederate  ftates  of  Greece  attacked  him,  but  mortal  antipathy  ngainji  ftanding  armies  in  timet 

be  fubdued  them,  and  completely  overturned  thefr  of  peace ;  becaufe  I  took  armies  to  be  hired  by 

democratic  forms  of  government,  on  which  he  was  the  mafter  of  the  family,  to  keep  his  children  in 

caDcd  the  father  of  Greece.  He  died  A.  A.  C.  3 1 S,  flavery.  Swift.    3.  Sometimes  to  — 

ifcd  So.    Having  chofen  Polyfperchon  as  his  fuc-  Aflt  you,  what  provocation  I  have  had  I 

«flbr,  his  lafk  advice  to  him  was,  "  never  to  al-  The  ftrong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

bw  a  woman  to  meddle  in  ftate  affairs."  When  truth,  or  virtue,  an  affront  endures, 

(i.)  Amtipater,  a  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  Th*  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  (hould  be 
(?r*i.)  and  fon  of  Caifander,  by  Theflaloaice,  yours.  ^^' 
the  fitter  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  a  monfter,  who  4.  Formeriy  <ivith  ;  but  improperly.— Tangible 
nranfered  his  mother,  with  his  own  hand,  becaufe  bodies  have  an  antipathy  with  air  (  and  any  liquid 
ftc  favoured  his  brother,  Alexander's  claim  to  the  body,  that  is  more  denfe,  they  will  d^aw,  con- 
crown;  although  fhe  begged  for  her  life,  and  denfe,  and,  in  effe<^,  incorporate.  Bacon. 
(bowed  him  her  br^fts,  that  had  fucklcd  him  !  d.'^  Antipathy,  in  ethics,  hatred,  averfion,  re- 
See  AlezakdcrV.  pugnancy.    Hatred  is  entertained  againft  perfons ; 

(3.)  Antipater,  an  Idumcan  of  illuftrious  averfion^  and   antipathy,  indifcriminately  againft 

fnth,  and  pofleffed  of  great  riches  and  abilities,  perfon?  or  things ;  and  repugnancy,  againft  anions 

ttkmg  advantage  of  the  confufion,  into  which  the  alone.    Hatred  is  more  voluntary  than  woerjion^ 

1  brothers  Hvrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  had  plunged  antipathy,  or  repugnancy.  Thefc  laft  have  greater 
Jodeaby  their  conteft  for  the  office  of  high-prieft,  affinity  with  the  animal  conftitution.  The  caufe« 
took  ibdi  meafures  as  to  gain  Hyrcanus  that  of-  of  antipathy  are  lefs  known  than  thofe  of  aver" 
fict,  and  ander  his  government  to  obtain  the  ab-  J!on.  Repugnancy  is  lefs  permanent  than  either  the 
&ktfe  diredion  of  all  affairs ;  while  his  great  abi-  one  or  the  other. — We  hate  a  vicious  charader,  we 
fidetiad  application  to  bufinefs  made  him  focon-  feel  aver/fon  to  its  exertions:  we  are  affedted  with 
fidcnfak,  that  he  was  honoured  as  much  as  if  he  antipathy  for  certain  perfons  at  firft  Gght; 
kad  Wea  tnvefted  with  the  royal  authority  in  there  are  fome  affairs  which  we  tranfaA  with  re^ 
fern;  bat  he  was  at  laft  poifoned  by  a  Jew,  na-  pugnancf, — Hatred  calumniates ;  averjion  keeps  us 
■edtm^cbus,  43  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  at  a  diftance  from  certain  perfons;  antipathy 
Bb  mi  among  bis  other  children,  the  famous  He-  makes  us  deteft  them ;  repugnancy  hinders  us  from 
ni  Mm  of  the  Jews.  imitating  them. 

(#i}MTifATBR,  Caclius,  a  Roman  hiftorian,        (.;.)  Antipathy,  in  phyfiology,  is  not  ufed  to 

^ "'  a  biftorr  of  the  Punic  war,  much  va-    fignify  fuch  incompatit>ilities  as  arc  merely  phyfi- 

l'\  %  cals 
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cal ;  but  rather  to  exprtis  liie  averpcR  which  an  antipathy  Of  aver/ion^  feels  an  irrefiftible  rfefirc,  (or 
animated   or  fenfitive   b<"iiip:  feels  at  the  real  or  fojidntfs  fo  to  fpeak,)  for  mutton, 
ideal  prefence  of  particular  objects.    In  this  point        (5.)  Antipathy,  principal  causes  of.  From 
of  view,  antipathy  fignifies  "  a  natural  horror  and  principles  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  averfion  entqtain- 
deteflation,  an  infuperable  hatred,  an  involuntary  cd  by  fheep  againfl  wolves,   arifes  that  averfion 
averfion,  which  a  fenfitive  bting  feels  for  fome  which  numbers  of  people  feel  againit  ferpents;  a- 
other  obje^,   whatever  it  Js,  though  the  perfon  gainft  reptiles  in  general,  and  the  greateft  number 
who  feeld  this  abhorrence  is  entirely  ignorant  of  of  infers.    During  the  credulous  and  fufceptible 
its  caufe,  and  can  by  no  means  account  for  it."  period  of  infancy,  pains  have  been  taken  to  im- 
Such  is,  they  fay,  the  natural  and  reciprocal  hof-  prt^'s  on  our  minds  the  frightful  idea  that  they  are 
tility  between  the  falamander  and  the  tortoife,  be-  vencmous ;  that  their  bite  is  mortal ;  that  their 
tween  the  toad  and  the  weafel ;  or  between  fljeep  fting  is  dangerous,  productive  of  tormenting  in« 
and  wolves.    Such  is  the  invincible  averfion  of  fiammation«,  and  fometimes  of  death :  they  have 
particular  perfons  againil  cats,  mice,  fpiders,  &c.  been  reprefented  to  us  as  ugly,  and  pernicious  to 
a  prepoifeffion  which  is  fonietimes  fo  violent,  as  thofe  wlio  touch  them ;  as  poifoiiing  thofe  who 
to  make  them  faint  at  the  fight  of  thefe  animals,  have  the  misfortune  to  fwallow  them ;  or  as  living 
Of  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  antipathies  the  an-  and   multiplying  within   them.     Thefe  horrible 
cient  naturalids,  the  fcbcolmen,  and  the  vulgar,  prepofleflions  are  induflrioufly  inculcated  from 
iacvti  fo  xhany  legendis;  and  relate  them  as  cer-  infancy;  they  are  fometimes  attended  and  fup- 
tain  fa^s,  that  they  may  demand  an  explication  ported   by  dlfmal  tales,  which  are  greedily  im- 
of  them  from  the  philofophers.    But  we  ihogld  bibed,  and  indelibly  engraven  on  our  memories, 
iirft  inquire  whether  fuch  antipathies  a<ltualiy  exiil  It  has  been  taught  us  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
br  n^'         '                                *  ample,  when  other3  at  their  apprpach  have  a0um- 
(4.)  Antipathy,  INQUIRY  into  the  reality  ed  m  our  view  the  appearance  of  dcteftation  ar.d 
OF.    To  explore  the  matter  without  prejudice,  even  of  terror,  that  we  (hbuld  fly  from  them.    U 
we  find  it  neceflary  to  abftra^  from  the  fpbjeds  it  then  wonderful,  {if  our  falfe  impreifious  as  to 
of  this  difcjuifition,  1.  All  fuch  antipathies  as  are  this  (ubjeA  have  been  corre<5led  neither  by  future 
kiot  afcertamed ;  as  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  .reflections  nor  experiments,)  thajt  we  fhquld  eo- 
felt  by  hens  at  the  fbund  of  an  harp  whofe  firings  tertain,  during  our  whole  lives,  an  averfion  for 
are  made  of  a  fos^s  bowels,  between  the  falamanr  thefe  objeds,  even  when  >ve  have  forgot  th»  ad- 
der and  tortoife,  and  between  the  weafel  and  the  monitions,  the  converfations,  and  examples,  which 
toad.    Nothing  is  lefs  confirmed,  or  rather  no^  have  taught  us  to  believe  and  apprehei^d  them  as 
thing  is  more  falfe,  than  thefe  ftories  with  which  noxious  l>eings?  In  proportion  to  the  fenfibiiity  of 
vulgar  credulity  and  aftohilhment  are  amufed  and  our  frame,  in  proportion  as  our  nerves  are  irri- 
aduated:  and  though  fotne  of  thefe  antipathies  table,  our  emotions  at  the  fight  of  wh^t  yve  fear 
fhould  b^  afcertained,  this  would  be  no  proof  that  will  be  more  violent,-  efpecially  if  they  anticipate 
the  animals  which  feel  them  are  not  acquainted  our  cxpedtation,  and  feize  us  unprepared,  though 
With  their  caufes,  according  to  their  mode  and  our  ideas  6f  \yhat  we  haye  to  fear  from  them  are 
proportion  of  knowledge ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  the  inoft  confufed  and  indifiindt  iinagin^ble.    To 
no  longer  the  antipathy  which  ive  have  defined.   2.  explain  thefe  fads,  it  is  by  no  meaiis  neceflary  to 
We  mud  abftrad  thofe  antipathies  which  can  be  fly  to  t{ie  exploded  fubteifuge  of  occult  quahtits 
extinguished  or  refumed  at  plcafure ;  thofe  fidi-  inherent  in  bodies,  to  latent  relations  produdive 
tk)U8' averfion s  which  certain  peribns  feel,  or  pre-  of  antipathies,  of  which   no  perfon  could  e\'cr 
tend  to  feel,  with  afl^eded  airs,  that  they  may  ap-  form  an  idea.    It  is  often  fufficient  to  influence  a 
pear  more  ptecife  and  finical,  or  fingularly^  and  perfon  who  had  formerly  no  averfion  for  an  objed, 
prodigioufiy  elegant ;  that  they  may  Teem  to  have  if  he  lives  vA\h  fome  other  alfociate  who  gives  him- 
fenfibilities  fo  exquifitely  fine,   cis  require  to  be  felf  up  to  fuch  capricious  panics ;  the  habit  u  in- 
treated  with  peculiar  delicacy.    On6  who  beftows  fenfibly  contraded  to  be  agitated  with  di£jgreea- 
any  attention  on  the  fubjed,  would  be  aftoniflied  ble  emotions  at  the  prefence  of  an  objeA  whicb 
to  find  how  many  df  thefe  chimerical  averiions  had  been  formerly  beheld  with  indiflferencc  and 
there  are,  which  are  pretended,  and  pafied  upon  cold  bloo  1.    •»  I  was  acquai{)ted  (fays  the  auth<v 
the  worid  by  thofe  who  afled  them  as  natural  and  of  the  article  antipathie  in  the  Frei>ch  Encyclo- 
invincible.   '3.  When  we  abfi:rad  thofe  averfion s  pedie)  with  a  perfon  of  a  very  found  underftand- 
the  caufes  of  which  ^re  known  and  evident ;  we  ing,  whom  thunder  and  lightning  by  no  ooeaos 
(hall  be  furprifed,  after  our  dedudion  of  thefe  pre-  terrified,  hay,  to  whom  the  fpcdacie  appearrd 
tendedantipithiestVom  the  general  fum>  how  fmall,  magnificent  and  the   found   majeftic  j    yet   to  a 
how  inconliderable;  is  the  quantity  of  thofe  which  mind  thus  feemingly  fortified  againft  the  infediou* 
are  conformable  to  our  defiriition.    Will  any  one  terror,  no  more  was  necefljtr)'  than  fpeuding  the 
call  by  the  tiameoffl«/i>«/)&f>  thofe  real,  innate,  and  furamer  with  a  friend  in  whom  the  appearance  of 
incohteftiblc  averfions  which  prevail  between  Iherp  lightning  excised  the   ftrongeft    emotionsy    and 
and  wolves  ?  Their  caufe  is  obvious :  the  wolf  de-  whom  the  11  motelt  clap  of  thunder  aifedted  with 
vours  the  iheep,   and  fubfifts  upon  his  vidims:  extravagant  paroxyfms,  to  become  ti^id  inexccft 
ana  every  animal  naturally  flies  with  terror  from  at  the  approach  of  thutider;  nor  could  he  rrtT 
pain   and    deftrudion :    fheep    therefore    regard  afterwards  furmount  die  fear  which  it  in(jpired.'* 
wt)lves  with  horror.    Bcfides,  this  averfion  is  im-  The  frightful  (tories  of  dogsand  cat«»  which  have 
properly  ftiled  reciprocal;  for  it  only  takes  place  kilW  their  n>after,  or  who  have  given  tbcm  moct*l 
OD  the  part  of  the  ftieep.    The  wolf,  inllea^  of  wounds,  are  more  than  fuflScient  to  inl'pireati- 
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morotiiperfbn  with  averfion  a^ainft thefe animals;  ANTIPERISTALTIC,  [from  «fl/,  ag^inft,  wi^» 

aad  if  tlie  olfadory  nerves  of  luch  a  perfon  bede-'  about,  and  rtt>fi*>cci^  that  which  has  the  power  of 

hcatc,  be  will  immediately  difcover  the  fmell  of  compreiTrng,]  in  anatomy,  a  motion  of  the  intef- 

them  io  a  chamber:  difturbed  by  the  apprehen-  tines,  contrary^  to  the  penjiultic  motion.    As  the 

liaa  which  thefe  effluvia  excite  in  his  mind,  he  periftaltic  motion  is  a  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 

giffi  himfclf  up  to  the  moft  violent  unealinefs^  two  inteftines  from  above,  downwards ;  the  anti- 

whidi  is  tranquillized  when  he  is  alfured  that  the  periftaltic  motion  is  their  contradion  from  below, 

animal  Is  no  longer  in  the  room.    If  by  chance,  upwards.    Phyficians,  ancient  as  well  as  modem, 

in  tlic  kvd\  which  it  made  to  calm  theuneafinefs  have  ufually  had  recourfe  to  the  notion  of  an  an- 

ct  tbis  timorous  perfon,   one  of  thefe  creatures  tiperiftaltic  motion,  to  account  for  the  aiflion  of 

iboold  be  at  laft  difcovered,  every  one  prcfcntly  vomiting,  and  the  phaenomena  of  ihe  iliac  paflion. 

eKtaiais,  jt  miracle!  and  admits  the  reality  of  The  caufe  of  the  antiperftaltic  motion  is  ufually 

Mtfatbta  into  his  creed ;  whilft  all  this  is  nothing  afligned  to  be  a  ftoppage  of  fome  of  the  inteftines, 

bottheefFed  of  a  childilh  fear,  founded  on  cer-  but  chiefly  of  the  ilium,    Mr  Littre  urges  many 

Uia  confiifed  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  hazard  arguments  in  favour  of  this  do<5tnne ;  but  fome 

which  one  may  run  with  thefe  animals.    The  an-  late  ingenious  authors  have  overturned  the  whole 

lipatby  which  fome  people  entertain  againft  eels,  antipenftaltic  fyftem,  and  ftiewn  this  motion  ima- 

thoQgh  they  are  eaten  by  others  with  picafure,  a-  gioary,  as  well  as  unnecefl'ary  for  accounting  f«r 

rifes  from  nothing  but  the  fear  of  ferpents,  to  which  thefe  diforders.  Mefl'.  Chirac  and  du  Vemey  have 

ifcefc  fiihes  are  in  fome  degree  fimilar^  There  are  endeavoured  to  prove  this  in  refpedl  of  vomiting ; 

Jikewifc  other  antipathies  which  do  not  originate  in  Melf.  Haguent  and  St  Andre,  in  the  iliac  pailion. 

the  imagination,  but  arife  from  fome  natural  incon-  *  ANTIPERISTASIS.  n.f.  [from  m^ritt^mrtt, 

;rniity  or  infirmity ;  fuch  as  we  often  remark  in  formed  of  «»n,  and  «'if<«'«^«4M,  to  ft  and  round.]  The 

cliiMren,  for  particular  kinds  of  vi<5lual8,  with  oppofition  of  the  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 

wtach  their  tafte  is  not  offended,  but  which  their  quality  it  oppofes  becomes  heightened  or  intend- 

l^omachi  cannot  digeft,  and  which  are  therefore  ^^  >  or  the  a«flion,  by  which  a  body  attacked  by 

i^iigorged  as  foon  as  fwallowed.  In  (hort,  all  thofe  another,  coUcdts  itfelf,  and  becomes  ftronger  by 

antipathies,  of  which   we  have  heard  fo  much,  the  oppofition  of  another.    This  quicklime  is  fet 

nay  be  reduced,  either,   1.  to  legendary  tales;  on  fire,  by  the  affufion  of  cold  water;  fo  water 

or  a.  to  averfions  againft  ob^eAs  which  we  believe  becomes  warmer  in  winter  than  in  fiimmer ;  and 

dangerous;  or  3.  to  achildifh  terror  or  imaginary  thunder  and  lightening  are  excited  in  the  middle 

I*^li}  or  4.  to  a  difreKih,  of  which  the  caufe  is  region  of  the  air,  which  is  continually  cold,  and 

tli^uifcd;  or  5.  to  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  de-  all  by  antiperijlafis*  This  is  an  exploded  principle 

ticacy;  or  6.  to  an  infirmity  of  the  ftomach  ;  in  a  in  the  peripatetic  philofophy. — 

word,  to  a  real  or  pretended  reludance  for  things  'VW  antlperijlafis  of  age 

*  tiich  are  either  inverted,  or  fuppKjfed  to  be  in-  More  inflam'd  his  am 'rous  rage.             Con:jlty% 

Ttftcd,  with  qualities  hurtful  to  us.    Too  much  — The  riotous  prodigal  detefts  covetoufnefs;^yet 

art,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  to  pavent,  or  let  him  find  the  fprings  grow  dry ;  which  feeds 

i^uUte,  the  antipathies  of  children ;  to  familiarife  his  luxury,  covetoufnefs  ihall  be  called  in;  and 

lifm  with  objeAs  of  every  kind;  to  difcover  to  fo,   by  a  ft  range  ant'tperijlafis^  prodigality  fliall, 

ibem,  without  emotion,  fuch  as  are  dangerous ;  beget  rapine.  Decay  of  Piety. 

to  teach  them  the  means  of  defence  and  iecurity,  »  ANTIPESTILENTIAL.  adj.  [from  «m,  a- 

« t he  methods  of  efeaping  their  nqxious  influence  5  gainft,  and  ^2/?/7r«/W.J     Efficacious  againft  the 

tod,  when  the  rational  powers  are  matured  by  infe<5tion  of  the  plague. — Perfumes  correA  the  air 

age,  to  refled  on  the  nature  of  thofe  obiedts  which  before  it  is  attracted  by  the  lungs;  or,  rather, 

we  fear,  to  afcertain  what  has  been  told  concern-  antiprftiUntial  unguents,  to  anoint  the  noftrils 

ia<  their  qualities,  or  vlgoroufly  to  exert  our  own  with.  Harvey  on  tbe  Plague* 

»^ution  to  overcome  thofe  vain  repugnancies  ANTIPHARMACUM,  [from  «m,  and  ^«^^«*#», 

»hich  we  may  feel.    See  Sympathy,  which  is  poifon,  a  remedy  againft  poifon. 

l^  oppofite  of  Anttpatby,  ANTIPHERNA,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

ANTIPATRIS,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  anciently  denoted  a  kind  of  fettlcment  made  on  a  wife  in 

*^lcd  Caphar  Saba,  according  to  Jofephus,  but  cale  of  furviving  her  huft>and,  as  an  equivalent 

Buned  Antipatris,  by  Herod  the  Great,  in  honour  for  her  dowry.    This  word  feems  to  anfwer  what 

^ti>  £ither  Antipater.    It  was  fituated  in  a  plea-  in  our  law  is  called  a  jointure. 

Uiii  valley,  near  the  mountains,  in  the  road  from  ANTIPHILUS,  a  famous  painter,  and  the  rival 

Jtmialem  to  Cacfarea:  41  miles  from  the  former,  of  Apelles.    He  is  celebrated  for  many  fine  pic- 

^f'hook  the  latter;  and  17  from  Joppa,  accord-  tures,  but  moft  of  all  for  one,  reprefenting  a  youth 

'-°?  to  Jofephus.     The  apoftle  Paul,  and  his  blowing  a  fpark  of  fire ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 

J^«rd,  ftopt  at  this  place,  on  their  way  to  CxCi-  pear  that  the  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  tiie 

^^  Adi  xxiii.  3 1.  magical  effcds  of  the  chiaro  obfcuro. 

ANTIPELARGIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  law,  ANTIPHLOGISTIC,  [from  «w,  and  fx«7<:«, 

*t»«rtby  chQdreo  are  obliged  tofurnifti  neceftaries  to  inflame,]  againft  inflammation  ;  cooling, 

{^thtirnged  parents.    The  ciconia,  or  ftork,  is  a  ANTIPHON,  the  Rhamnufian,  an  Athenian 

wfi  fiOBoiis  for  the  care  it  takes  of  its  parents  orator.  He  flourifhed  about  the  year  430  A.  A.  C. 

*^  pown  old.    Hence,  in  fome  Latin  writers,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  laid  down 

lll^^mdcred  lex  ciconiariat  or  the  ftorks  law.  rules  of  oratory.    It  is  alfo  faid  he  was  concerned 

^t'Snvt  pidiliihed  a  diflertationDeAntipelargia,  in  eftabliftiing  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred, 

9^  M7V4to.  and  that  on  this  account  he  was  put  to  death, 

A.A.  C. 
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A.  A.  C.  411.  In  the  coUedion  of  ancient  orators  be  is  a  man  of/enfe.    On  this  principles,  th«  06- 

there  are  fixteen  grations  under  his  name.  phrafes  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  figure  erf 

ANTIPHONA,  or  An  tip  hone,   the  anfwer  fentences,  and  not  among  thofe  of  wordi.   l!  a 

made  bv  one  choir  to  another.    See  Antiphona^  a  common  error,  to  make  antiphraffs  coofift  a 

ILY,  and  Amti PHONY.  fingle  words  ;  as  when  we  fay,  that  the Pircat ar: 

ANTIPHONALLY,  [from  «»t/,  and  ^trni^  voice,]  thus  called  by  antiphrafes,  becaufe  they  fpart  ik»- 
In  refpedt  of  church  mufic,  imports  as  much  as  body,  Parca^  qui  nrmini  parcunu  St  Jergm,  m 
alternately,  or  anthem  wife.  The  Greeks  have  a  his.epiftle  to  Riparius  againft  Vigilantius,  6yi,h* 
method  of  finging  antipbonallyi  anthbonatimf  cal-  ought  rather  to  be  called  Dormitanhus  frr  aan- 
led  by  them  tr«^«««»rMi«.,  wherein  two  perfons  fing  pbrafin^  than  Vigilantius,  becaufe  he  oppofed  the 
together,  and  then  are  filent,  and  fucceeded  by  Chriftians  holding  wakes  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
two  others,  who  fing  a  while,  and  then  are  filent,  tjrrs.  Sandius  holds  it  improper  to  call  thdc  a- 
and  fo  on .  tiphrafe^ :  becaufe  phrafis  is  not  applicable  to  a  &c* 

ANTIPHONARIUM, ")  a  fervice  book,  which  gle  w'ord,  but  fignifies  orationem^  loqmmdi  modtm, 

ANTIPHONARY,      3  contained  all  the  invi-  ANTI  PHTHISIC  A,  [from  «k-.,  and  p%;k,  cor- 

tatories,  refponfanes,  colleds,  and  whatever  elfe  ruption,]  medicines  againft  confuroptioo. 

was  fung  or  (aid  in  the  choir,  except  the  leflbns.  ANTIPLEURITICS,    medicines   againft  the 

This  18  otherwife  called  refponfariufrt,  from  the  re-  pleurify. 

fponfes  therein  conUincd.     The  author  of  the  ANTIPODAGRICS,  [from  «m,  and  ^^hr^ 

Roman  antiphonarj  was  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  the  gout,|  remedies  for  the  gout. 

We  alfo  find  mention  of  nocturnal  and  diurnal  •  ANTIPODAL,  adj.  [from  antipeJeu]    Rf'a. 

arttiphonarieh  for  the  ufe  of  the  daily  and  nightly  ting  to  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  antipaifv 

offices ;  fummcr  and  winter  anthtonaricj  ;  alfo  anti'  — The  Americans  are  antifcdal  unto  the  lodaio*. 

fbonanes  for  country  churches,  iScc.  By  the  provin-  Brown, 

cial  conftitutions  of  archbilhop  Winchelfey,  made  ( 1  )  *  ANTIPODES.  »./.    //  has  no  frpl^* 

at  Morton,  A.  D.  1305,  it  is  required  that  one  of  [from  »*ri^  againft,  and  «wJ»f,  feet.]  Thofe  peop.: 

thefe  (hould  be  found  in  every  church  within  the  who,  living  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  h;»< 

province  of  Canterbury.    Thefe  and  many  other  the  feet  directly  oppofite  to  ourr^- 

popifh  books  were  forbid  to  be  ufed,  by  the  3d  We  fhould  hold  day  with  the  antipoda^ 

^nd  4th  of  Edward,  VI.  c.  10.  If  you  would  walk  in  abience  of  the  fun.  Shak. 

ANTIPHONERE,  a  book  of  anthems.  C;6rt?/r.  (1.)  Antipodfs,   farther   def initios  o». 

ANTIPHONY,  the  anfwer  made  by  one  choir  Antipodes 'lie  under  oppofite  meridians,  t»d  cp- 

to another,  when  the  pfalm  or  anthem  is  fung  b**-  pofite  parallels;  in  the  lame  degree  of  Utitwai 

tween  two.    The  word  fometimes  denotes  a  fpe-  but  of  oppofite  denominations,  one  beiti^  nori. 

cies  of  pfalmody,  where  in  the  congregation,  be  and  the  other  fouth*    They  have  nearly  tic  ix&t 

ing  divided  into  parts,  repeat  the  piaims,  verfe  for  degree  of  he^t  and  cold,  days  and  nights  of  eq'^ 

terfe,  alternately.    In  this  fenfe,  antiphony  diflcrs  length,  but  in  oppofite  feafons.      It  is  noon  to 

from  fymphony,  where  the  lyhole  congregation  one,  when  midnight  to  the  other;  and  the  Icoftft 

fings  together.    It  alfo  differs  from  rcfponfarium  day  with  the  one,  is  the  (horteft  with  the  othci. 

Wherein  the  veHe  is  only  fpoken  by  one  perfon^  {.^.)  Antipodes,  opinions  or  the  aucu^t^ 

whereas  in  the  former,  the  verfes  are  fung  by  the  RtspfecnsG.     Plato  is  efteemed  the  firft  wtj 

tw6  choirs  alternately.    The  original  of  antipho-  thought  it  poffible  that  antipodes  exifted,  and  m 

nal  finging,  in  the  weftem  churches,  is  referred  looltfd  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  word.   Al 

to  the  time  of  St  Ambrofe,  who,  about  the  year  this   philofopher  apprehended  the  earth  to  ^ 

374,  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  it  into  the  fpherical,  he  had  only  one  ftep  to  make,  to  w 

church  of  Milan,    in  imitation   of   the    eaftern  elude  the  exiftence  of  antipodes.    The  anocciij 

church,  where  it  appears  to,  be  of  greater  anti-  in  general,  treated  this  opinion  with  the  biflfj 

quity  V  though,  as  to  the  time  of  its  inftitution,  contempt.    La(5tantius  )^d  Auguftine,  laughed  «1 

authors  are  not  agreed ;  it  was  moft  probably  in-  the  notion  of  antipodes.    The  hitter  of  thdc  u 

troduced  at  Antioch,  between  the  years  34  7  and  thers  is  ftrangely  perplexed  to  think,  how  cd 

356.     Antiphony  alfo  denotes  the  words   given  and  trees  fiiould  hang  pendulous  in  the  air,  *  -j 

out  at  the  beginning  of  the  pfalm,  to  which  both  their  feet  uppcrmoft,  as  he  thought  they  moA  c 

the  choirs  accomodate  their  finging.    It  fignifies  in  the  other  hemifphere !    And  fionifice,  ard 

in  a  modem  fenfe,  a  kind  of  compofition  made  of  bifhop  of  Mentz,  and  legate  of  pope  Zacbr? 

feveral  verfes  extraded  out  of  diflerent  pfalms,  a-  in  the  8Th  century,  declared  a  bi(hopo£tliattr='j 

da^ed  to  exprefs  the  myfteiy  folemnized  on  this  called   Vi^i^ius,  a  bfreiic^   iW  maintaining  tt*1 

occafion.  there  wert  fucb  beings  as  «ntipodcf.     Bot  tH 

(i.)  •  ANTIPHRASIS.  «./.  [from  «tn,  againft,  Chriftian  fathers  were  not  the  only  pcrfciii»' 

and  Cf«*^if,  a  form  of  fpeech.    The  ufe  of  words  difputetl  the  truth  of  the  antipodes.    LuentF-j 

in  a'ienfc  oppofite  to  their  proper  meaning. — You  had  done  it  before  them,  at  the  end  of  ki»  fel 

bow  find  no  Caufc  to  repent,  tJjat  you  never  dipt  hook,  v.   1063,  &c.     See  alfo  Plutarch,  KK  ^A 

your  hands  in  the  bloody  high  courts  of  jufticc,  facie  in  orbe  iucin^\  and  Pliny,  mho  reftitesj*-] 

fo  called  only  by  antipbrafis*  Soutb.  opinion,   lib.  ii.  cap.  5.     They  fKcnt  *^^ 

(a.)  Antiphrasis,  is  defined  by  Sandlius,  to  that   thefe  terms  upwafdt  and   ^«u«W^  ^ 

be  a  form  of  irony,  whereby  we  fay  a  thin^,  by  merely  relative;  and  fignify  only  atffcf  tSi  ^ 

denying  what  we  ought  rather  to   afiimi  it  to  farther  from,  the  centre  of  the  dttht  li*  j^y 

be :  as  when  we  fey,  it  did  not  difpleafe  me ;  or  mon  centre,  to  which  all  heavy  ^^'^^''d!^- 

hi  if  no  fool  \  meanbg,  I  weu  fleafed  <iijUb  it-,  or,  and  that,  therefore,  our  ant^Kxtetteltlit^' 
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&et  upwards^  and  head  dovtmwards,  anymore  ANTIPROTASIS»inrbetoric»afolution  of  the 

thin  oaHelfes;   for  they,  as  well  as  we,  have  protasis. 

theif  feet  nrarer  the  centre  of  th^  earth,  and  their  ANTIPSORA,  Lfroni  «m-i,  and  ^*»^,  itch,]  11^ 

beads  farther  from  it.    To  have  the  head  down*  pharmacy,  remedies  againft  the  itch. 

wardi,  and  feet  upwards,  is  to  place  the  body  in  *  ANTI PTOSIS.  «.  f>  [•vrmrmv^i^  A  figure  in 

1  diredioa  of  gravity,  tending  from  the  feet  to  grammar,  by  which  one  cafe  is  put  for  another. 

lie  head:  but  this  cannot  be  fuppofed  with  re-  ANTIPYRETON,  [from  «»t,  and  ri^,  fire,]  a- 

%sA  to  the  antipodes ;  for  they,  as  well  as  we>  mong  phyficians,  an  appellation  given  to  the  ifkr 


VsA.  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  a  diredion 
from  bead  to  foot* 

ANTIPODIA,  in  poetry,  a  figure  by  which 
ooe  foot  is  changed  for  another,  if  both  be  of  e- 
qual  meafiire. 

AKTIPOLISy  in  ancient  geography,  a  colony 
of  the  Maifilians,  near  the  river  Verus,  in  Gallia 
N'arbonefifis.  It  is  now  called  Antibes,  which 
fee. 

(1.)  •  ANTTPOPE.  «./.  [from  «w«,  againft,  and 
Ym\  He  that  ufurps  the  popedom,  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  the  right  pope. — This  houfe  is  famous  in 
biilory,  for  the  retreat  of  an  antipope^  who  called 

kimfctfFdixV.   Addifon. 


dicines  againft  fevers. 

ANTIQUARE,  among  Roman  lawyers,  thq 
rejecting  of  a  new  law,  or  refufmg  to  pafs  it ;  in 
which  fcnfe,  antiquat'm^  differs  from  abroj^ating ; 
as  the  latter  imports  the  annulling  an  old  law.  See 
A.  Antiquare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  law  growing  ob- 
folete,  either  by  age  or  non-obfervance. 

(i.)  ANTIQUARIES,  perfops  who  fearch  after 
and  colledt,  all  relids  of  antiauity,  fuch  as  old 
books,  coins,  medals,  ftatues,  Iculptures,  inicrip- 
tions,  and  e\'ery  thing  that  tends  to  throw  light 
on  ancient  hiftory.  See  Antiquary,  N^  1  and 
3.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there 
were    perfons    of   diflindion   called  antiquaries^ 


(1.)  Antipof£s.     Geddes  gives  the  hiftory  of    whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ihow  ftrangers  the  anti- 


T'O  krff  than  14  fchifins  in  the  Romifii  church, 
oaied  by  antipopes ;  fome  took  their  rife  from  a 
liverfity  of  do^nne  of  belief,  which  led  different 
(Mftjei  to  eled  each  their  feveral  pope ;  but  the 
pMter  part  from  dubious  controverted  rights  of 
tWctioiu  the  fruits  of  chicane  and  ambition. 

AXnPORTICO,  a  veftibule,  or  porch,  at  the 
Ectr«K:e  of  an  edifice. 

ANTIPRAXLi,  ifrom  «w,  «nd  w^rrt,  I  per- 
JnD,j  in  the  ancient  phytic,  denotes  a  contranety 
at  fundions,  tenaperaments,  &c.  in  different  parts 
^ the  body;  iovented  to  account  for  that  con- 
^*n^  of  fymptoms  which  frequently  concur  in 
'Tpochondriac  cafes;  when.  ^.^.  the  liver  is  (aid 


equities  of  the  place,  to  explain  the  ancient  infcrip- 
tions,  and  to  give  them  all  the  affiftance  they  could 
in  this  way  of  learning. — Paufanias  calls  thefe  an* 
tiquaries  EZn^rmi,  The  Sicilians  call  them  myjio* 
gogi.  There  was  an  ancient  college  of  antiqua* 
ries  ereded  in  Ireland  by  OUahm  Fodhla,  70Q 
years  before  Chrift,  for  compofingr  a  hiftory  of  that 
country :  And  to  this,  fay  the  Irifh  hiflorians,  it 
is  owing  that  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  that 
kingdom  may  be  traced  back  beyond  thofe  of 
moft  other  nations.  There  is  a  fociety  of  antiqua« 
ries  in  London,  and  another  in  Edinburgh,  iocor^ 
porated  by  Royal  charter.  The  London  Society 
of  Antiquaries  was  inftituted  in  1751.  Every 
0  be  immoderately  hot,  ^and  the  ftomach  excef-  member  pays  five  guineas  at  his  admifiion,  and 
iTtly  coid.  The  moderns,  particularly  Etmuller,  two  guineas  annually  thereafter ;  or  an  additional 
ttate  the  notion  of  an  antipraxia,  on  this  princi-  fum  of  twenty-one  guineas.  They  meet  weekly 
K  that  the  blood  circulating  duly  through  the  on  Thurfday  evening,  at  their  rooms  in  Somerfet^ 
^Ic  body,  warms  aH  the  parts,  as  well  the  fto-    houfe.    See  farther  under  the  article  Society. 

"^       .-.    -  (a.)  Antiquaries,  Scots,  THE  SOCIETY  or. 

See  Society. 

ANTI  QUA  Rl  I,  a  name  given  to  copiers  of  old 
books.  After  the  decline  of  learning  among  the 
Romans,  ind  when  many  religious  houfes  were 
ereded,  learning  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
ANTIPROBABILISM,  the  dodrine  of  thofe  clergy ;  the  tjreateft  numbers  of  whom  w^ere  re- 
fco  hold  it  unlawful  to  follow  the  lefs  probable  gulars,  and  lived  in  monafteries.  Some  of  thefe 
""ion  in  oppofition  to  cie  more  probable  one.  were induftrious  men,  who  were  continually  em- 
'  hare  been  vigorous  advocates  for  antiproba*  ployed  in  making  new  copies  of  old  books,  either 
;  for  even  among  its  greateft  enemies,  the  Je-  for  the  ufe  of  the  mon^ftery  or  for  their  own  emo- 
P.  Gilbert  has  a  treatife  exprefsly  in  favour  lument.  Thefe  writing  monks  were  called  Auti' 
^^ipro6abih/mf  viz,  AnrifKOBAhiLisMVSt/eu  quarii*  They  deprived  the  poor  librarii,  or  com* 
"^atut  tifeolagiftu  jSdeUmt  totius  probabili/nii  Jia»  mon  fcriptores,  of  great  part  of  theii*  bufinefs,  fo 
^ctmtinens^  See.  Par.  1703.  4to.  that  thefe  found  it  difficult  to  gain  a  fubfiftence 

NTlPROBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  where*  for  themfelves  and  families.  This  put  them  upon 
,tbe  defendant  adopts  or  admits  the  charge  finding  out  more  expeditious  methods  of  tranlcri*  ^ 
"ight  againft  him  by  the  profecutor :  e-  g.  fup-  bing  books.  They  formed  the  letters  fmaller,  and 
q;  the  profecutor's  wmCiXi  to  be^  Tittu  has  kil-  made  ufe  of  more  jugations  and  abbreviations  than 
'"dim  ;  the  defendant  s  antiproboie  may  be,  /  had  been  ufual.  They  proceeded  in  this  manner 
Mled  bim%  bmi  mndefigntdly.  till  the  letters  became  exceedingly  fmall ;  the  ab- 

^•TIPROPEMPTICON,  in  poetry,  a  poem    breviations  very  numerous,  and  extremely  difli- 
^  a  perfon  going  a  jourfiey  addrefies.  him-    cult  to  be  read.    This  in  fome  meafure  accounts  * 
lo  hii  frieiKU.    Such  is  that  of  (jvid,  lib.  i.    for  the  great  variety  of  hands  in  the  fpecies  of 
1^ —  writing  called  Modern  Gothic,    When  a  number 

*nmfiAit  Uliu  trijiffima  noSii  imagOf  l^c.  of  copies  were  to  be  made  of  the  lame  work,  it 

wa^ 


i^h  as  liver  proportionably.    To  which  fome 

livocates  for  the  ancient  fyftem  objed,  that  this 

<^nf(Mmding  the  preternatural  ftate  with  the 

ANTIPREDICAMENTS.    See  Antepredi- 

AWIIIT. 
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was  ufail  to  enlplof  feveral  perfons  at  the  fome 
time  in  writing  it ;  each  perfon,  except  him  who 
wrote  the  firft  ikiri,  began  where  bis  fellow  was 
to  leave  off. 

ANTIQUARIUM,  among  the  ancients,  denot- 
ed a  place  or  apartment,  wherein  their  antique 
monuments  were  prt-fervcd. 

ANTIQUARTAN,  a  medicine  prefcribed  by 
Riverius,  againft  the  quartan  ague.  It  is  a  prcpa- 
ration  of  mercuritu  dulcis^  aurumfulmlnansy  fulphur 
of  antimony,  and  fcammony. 

ANTIQUARTANAUIUM,  [from  arr,,  and 
guartanarius,  Lat.l  a  remedy  for  the  quartan  ague. 

AN'riQUARTUJM,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  mo- 
dern praditioners,  for  a  fpecific  againft  the  quar- 
tan ague.  Wcdelius  alfo  fpeaks  of  an  ejfctitia  arr 
tiquartia* 

Antiquartium  peruvianum,  Jefuits  bshrk. 

•  ANTIQUARY,  adj.  [This  word  is  improper.] 
Old  5  antique, — 

Here's  Neftor, 

Inftni(5ted  by  the  antiquary  times ; 

He  muft,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wife.       Sbak* 

(i.)  *  Antiquary.  «./.  larttiquariuj,  Lat.]  A 
man  ftudious  of  antiquity ;  a  coUedor  of  ancient 
things. — All  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  are  but 
the  relifts  of  an  intelle<ft  defaced  with  lin.  We 
admire  it  now,  only  as  antiquaries  do  a  piece  of 
old  coin,  for  the  ft  art!  p  it  once  bore.  South, 

(?.)  Antiquary  is  alfo  ufed  by  ancient  writers 
for  the  keeper  of  theantiquarium  or  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities, who  is  like  wife  called  arcbaota  or  antiqua- 
ry of  a  king,  a  prince,  a  ftate,  or  the  like.  Henry 
VIII,  gave  John  Leland  the  title  of  his  antiquary ; 
a  title  which,  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  no  body 
ever  enjoyed  bcfides  himfelf.  But  the  reftriAion, 
we  fuppofe,  was  only  intended  to  be  underftood 
In  refpeA  of  the  kings  of  England.  M.  Schott, 
we  find,  had  the  title  of  antiquary  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia-;  P.  Pedruzzi,  that  of  antiquary  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma ;  M.  Galland  refidcd  fometime  in 
Turkey  under  the  title  of  antiquary  of  the  king  of 
France.— The  univerfity  of  Oxford  have  ftill  their 
antiquary  under  the  denomination  of  cuflus  arc  hi- 
varum. — ^The  kings  of  Sweden  have  been  at  great 
expences  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  antiquity  of 
their  country,  having  eftablilhed  an  acaciemy  of 
antiquaries  with  this  fingle  view. — The  office  of 
the  ancient  Irilh  antiquaries  v/^s  to  prefcrve  the 
genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  to  corre<5l  the 
regal  tables  of  fuccefiion,  and  deliver  down  the 
pedigree  of  every  collateral  branch  of  the  royal 
family.   See  Antiquaries,  N**  i. 

•  To  ANTIQUATE.  v.  a.  [antique^  Lat.]  To 
put  out  of  ufe ;  to  make  obfolete. — The  growth 
of  Chriftianity  in  this  kingdom  might  reafonably  in- 
troduce new  laws,  and  antiquate  or  abrogate  iome 
old  ones,  that  feemed  lels  confiftent  with  the 
Chriftian  do^ftrines.  Ha U*s  Common  Law  of  Engl. 

ANTIQUATED;  obfolete;  out  of  date;  or 
out  of  ufe.  • 

•  ANTIQUATEDNESS.  n.  f.  [from  antiquat- 
ed.'\  The  ftate  of  being  antiquated,  woni  out  of 
ufe,  or  obfolete. 

ANTJQUATION.    Abrogation,  or  leaving  off 
the  ufe  Sf  any  thing.  Bailry. 
(i.)  *  ANTIQUE,  adj,  [antiquf^  Fr,  antiquus^ 
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Lat.l  It  was  formerly  pronounced  accordiogtol^e 
Englifli  analogy,  with  the  accent  on  the  fofi  fyl- 
lable;  but  now  aftei-  the  French,  with  theacaot 
on  the  laft,  at  leaft  in  profe  ;  the  poets  ufc  it  mx\- 
cufly.j  I.  Ar.cient ;  old;  not  modem. — 

Now  good  Ccfario,  but  that  piece  of  fcop. 

That  old  and  antique  f«'ng  we  heard  laft  oi^h. 

Sbakffftau, 
1.  Of  genuine  antiquity.— The  feals  which  rf 
have  remaining  of  Julius  Carfar,  which  wc  Inuw 
to  be  antique^  have  the  ftar  of  Venus  overtbtn:. 
Dry  den.     3.  Of  old  falhion. — 

Muft  he  no  more  divert  the  tedious  day  ? 

Nor  fparkling  thoughts  in  antique  wofdi  cc- 
vey  ?  Smith  to  the  Memory  f^fPtthf.* 

3.  Odd  ;  yy\\d  ;  antick  ; — 

Name  not  thefe  living  death-heads  untoffci 

For  thefe  not  ancient  but  antique  be.        J^cn*. 

(a.)  *  Antique,  n.f  [trom  anti^ef  adj.]  An 
antiquity  ;  a  remain  of  ancient  times;  an  ancxtt 
rarity.—  I  leave  to  Edward,  now  earl  of  Oxfcx, 
my  feal  of  Julius  Cscfar;  as  alfo  another  feal,  fuf- 
pofed  to  be  a  young  llncules;  both  very  clww.* 
antiques 9  and  fet  in  gold.  Sfivift* 

{\.)  Antique  is  chiefly  ufed  among  ardiitrcii, 
fcuiptors,  and  painters ;  who  apply  it  to  luch 
pieces  of  buildings,  fcu'pture,  j>ainting,  &c.  i> 
were  made  at  the  time  whtn  the  arts  were  bitfcr 
greateft  perfection,  among  the  ancient  Greeb  irJ 
Romans  ;  viz.  from  th«*  age  of  Alexander  to  li: 
time  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  about  A.  D.  ^*"'i 
when  Italy  was  ovtr-run  by  the  Goths  and  Sn 
dais.  In  this  frnfe  the  word  ftaiids  oppc&tj  »' 
modem.  Thus  we  fay,  an  antique  building,  tt  ^ 
building  after  the  antique ;  an  antique  bufr,  tj 
bas-relievo  ;  the  antique  manner,  tafte,  &c  An- 
tique is  alfo  contra-diftinguiibed  from  aarirJ. 
which  denotes  the  leluT  degree  of  antiquity,  whn 
the  art  was  not  in  its  utmoft  purity.  1  huf*«A^ 
archite<5lure  is  frequently  diftinguifhed  Uomattu^ 
architecture. 

•  ANTIQUENESS.  If./,  [frora^if/i^.]    1' 
quality  of  being  antique;  an  appearance  cfar:.- 
quity. — We  may  difcover  fomething  venerabif  i- 
the  aniiqiienr/s  of  the  work  ;  but  we  would  fee  tb^ 
defign  enlariTcd.  yiddifon. 

(i.)  ANTIQUITIES,  a  term  implying  all  tff- 
monies,  or  authentic  accounts,  that  have  ccr- 
down  to  us  of  ancient  nations.    Bacon  caU*  a-'^f 
quities  the  <wreckj  of  hi  '^^ry^  or  fuch  particobn  ' 
induftrious  and  learned  ^erfops  have  collcftcd  fr^" 
genealogies,  infcriptions,  monuments,  coins, '"J" 
etymologies,  archives,  inftrument«^  fragmetit*  f 
hiftory,  &c.    1  he  ftudy  of  antiquities  fanni 
very  extf  nfive  fcience,  or  rather  comprebemi* 
general  acquaintance  with  all  the  fciencet,  *»  - 
eluding  an  hiRoricd  know!cdgc  of  the  edihc 
magiftrates,  offict-h,  habiliments,  man  nersjcnlkcw 
ceremonies,  worth  ip,  and  other  objcrts  wortby  ' 
curiofity,  of  all  the  principal  ancient  DatioM  ^' 
the  earth. 

(2.)     AnTIQUITIFS,     ADVAHTAGtl    Of    Tl«^ 

STUDY  or.  This  <cirnce  is  not  a  mattfrof  k:' 
curiofity,  but  is  inc*ifpvnfable*to  the  tbcote*' 
who  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  •ttjl' 
antiquities  of  the  Jews,  to  enable  him  liwjulf^ 
explain  numberlefs  patiagcs  in  the  OM  «ii^ 
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Tdboentt :  to  the  lawyer ;   who,  without  the  of  the  anciently  the  works  of  fculptufey  AMAfy^ 

kodwledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  graviogf  painting.  Sec.  which  they  call  antiquesi 

can  nerer  weij  undeHtand,  and  properly  apply,  requires  a  ftri^  attention,  with  regard  to  the  mat^ 

the  freateft  part  of  the  Roman  laws :  to  the  phy-  ter  itfelf  on  which  the  art  has  beeti  exercifed  \  a# 

ficiafi  and  the  philofopher,  that  they  may  hate  a  the  wax,  clay,  wood,  ivoty,  ftones  of  etrery  kind# 

cumpJrte  knowledge  of  the  hi (t cry  and  principles  marble,  flint,  bronze,  and  every  fort  of  metaL 

ii  Xikt  phylic  and  philofopby  of  the  ancients :  to  We  ihould  begin  by  learning  on  what  matter  each 

the  critic  that  he  may  be  able  to  underftand  and  ancient  nation  principally  worked,  and  in  Which 

interpret  ancient  authors :  to  the  orator  and  poet ;  of  the  fine  arts  they  excelled.    For  the  matter  it-« 

vbo  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  ornament  their  ielf,  as  the  different  forts  of  marble^  compofition# 

vrtiofs  with  numberlefs  images,  lUufions,  com-  of  metals,  and  the  fpecics  of  pfecious  ftout^s,  itrve 

parifoos,  kc.    Antrauities  are  divided  into  facred  frequently  to  characterize  the  true  antique,  and 

aad  pro^ne,  into  public  and  private,  univerfal  and  to  difcover  the  counterfeit.     I'he  connoiileurs 

ptrticttUr,  ^c.    Jt  is  true,  that  the  antiquaries  pretend  alfo  to  know,  by  certain  diftinCt  charac- 

teflKcially  (ucb  at  are  inte^ed  with  a  fpirit  of  pe-  ters  in  the  deflgn  and  execution  of  a  worli  of  m\i 

diotry,  and  the  number  of  thefe  is  great 'frequent-  the  age  and  nation  where  it  was  made*    They 

)f  carry  their  inquiries  too  far,  and  employ  them-  find,  moreover,  in  the  invention,  and  execution^  a 

(this  in  laborious  refearches  after  learned  trifles :  degree  of  excellence,  which  modem  artifts  are  not 

but  tbe  abufi*  of  a  fcience  ought  never  to  make  us  able  to  imitate.   Now,  though  we  ought  to  allow, 

needed  the  applying  it  to  rational  and  ul'etul  pur-  in  general,  the  great  merit  of  the  ancients  in  the 

pcilifs.   Many  antiquaries  alfo  reft  rain  their  team-  polite  arts,  we  fbould  not,  hoWevet,  fuffer  ouf 

cd  iaboors  to  the  eclairciffement  of  the  antiquities  av  iniration  to  lead  us  into  a  blind  fuperftition^ 

of  Greece  and  Rome :  but  thi»  field  is  far  too  con-  There  are  pieces  of  antiquity  of  every  fort,  which 

fiaed,a6d  by  no  means  contains  the  whole  of  this  have  come  down  to  us«  fome  that  are  perfc^ly 

£3nce,  feeing  it  probably  includes  the  antiquities  excellent ;  and  others  fo  \iTetched,  that  the  mean^ 

uf t  le  Jews,  Egyptians,  Perflans,  Phenicians,  Car-  eft  among  modem  amtts  Would  not  acknowledge 

tiu.nniaDi,  Hetrufcans,  Gemuns,  andf  in  general,  them.    The  mixture  of  the  good  and  bad  has  t.i^ 

1!  tfaofe  priocipal  nations  mentioned  in  adcient  ken  plat^e  in  all  fubje^ts,  at  all  timesi  and  in  all 

I  &xy :  fo  far  as  any  accounts  of  them  are  come  nations.    I'he  misfortune  is,  that   mofl  of  ouf 

(!>mi  to  us.    It   to  tlie  general  fubjeds  above^  great  antiquaries  have  been  fo  little  flcilled  in  de<« 

nt  doncd  we  add  the  p  irticular  ftudy  of  antiques^  figning,  as  fcarcely  to  know  how  to  di  a w  a  circle 

of  ^  ftatuet,  K^lT-relitl's,  and  tbe  precious  relics  With  a  pair  of  compafTes.    It  is  pr(^udice#  there-* 

of  jrchTtr^ur-,  paintini^,  oamayeu^t  medals,  &c.  fore,  which  frequently  dire^s  them  to  give  the? 

H  U  eafy  to  conceive  tnat  antiquities  form  a  foience  palm  to  the  ancients,  rather  than  a>  judgment  du 

wy  cxtenfive,  and  very  complicated,  and  with  refted  by  a  knowledge  of  tlic  ait.    That  charac-* 

•liich  only  a  very  fnu!i  acquaintance  could  have  ter  of  exprefTion,  Which  they  find  io  marvellous 

^  attainable  by  any  one  nwin,  if  our  predecef-  in  the  works  of  antiquity,,  is  often  nothing  more 

^  had  not  prepared  the  way  for  us ;  if  they  had  than  a  mere  chimera.    They  pretend  that  the  art- 

riot  left  ut  fucb  ineftimable   works  as  thofe  Of  iits  of  our  days  conftantly  exagf^erate  their  cxpn  f^ 

(^nnorius,  OrsBvius,  Montfaucon,  Ccmnt  Caylus,  fions;  that  a  modem  Bacchus  has  the  appearance 

^uKkleman,  the  Hebraic  antiquities  of  D.  Jken  of  a  man  diftraAed  with  intoxication  |  that  a  Mer^ 

^  Bremen,  tbe  Grecian  antiquities  of  Brunings,  cury  feems  to  be  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  a 

^  Rooun  antiquities  of  Nieupoort,  and  efpedaU  fiiry  |  and  lb  of  the  reft.    But  let  them  not  decide 

Ir  prdfefTor  John  Albert  Fabricius's  BihUograpMa  too  haftily.   Almoft  all  the  antique  figures  are  to- 

'<*tipmtia%  5tc.  &c.    Not  muft  we  here  forget  tally  void  of  all  fpirit  of  exprefTiOn  ;  we  are  forced 

>*ut  fcry  valuable  Work,  with  which  our  country*  to  guefs  at  their  charaders.    Every  aitificial  ex- 

^0  Mr  Robert  Wood  has  lately  enriched  thit  prefiion  requires,  moreover,  to  be  fbmewhat  ex- 

^vtKe,  and  which  is  10  well  known,  and  ib  juflly  aggerated.    A  flatue  or  portrait  is  an  inanimate 

•deemed  by  all  true  connoifleurs,  under  the  title  figure ;  and  mttft  therefore  have  a  very  different 

of  the  i^'Af  0/  Paintfrui  and  thofe  of  Baibeek*    it  effect  ^m  oi>e  which,  being  endowed  with  life, 

^  by  this  work  that  we  2«e  fully  convinced  of  the  has  tbe  mufcles  conftantly  in  play,  and  where  the 

vnuieur  and  magnificence,  the  tafle  and  elegance,  continual  chafige  of  the  features,  the  motion  of 

i<  the  buildings  of  the  ancients«   We  here  lee  that  the  eyes,  and  the  looks  more  or  lefs  lively,  eafily 

'*'<  iovention  of  theie  matters  is  not  all  owing  to  and  dearly  expr^fs  the  paflions  and  fentiments^ 

1"^  Greeks,  but  that  there  were  otber  nations  who  Whereas,  in  a  figure  that  is  the  produce  of  art, 

^rdthem  at  models*    For,  though  ounv  of  the  the  delicate  touches  that  fhould  exprefs  the  paf- 

*^ificet  of  Palmyra  are  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  fiofis,  are  loft  to  the  eyes  of  the  fpeJ^atora:  they 

^^operor  Aurdum,  and  to  Odenatus  and  his  wife  muft  therefore  be  ftruck  by  Orong,  bold  charac- 

^^*nokia,  who  reigned  there  about  the  year  164,  ters,  which  can  affe^  thtm  at  the  firft  glance  rf 

T^  there  aiv  found,  at  the  fame  pUce,  ruins  of  the  eye.    A  very  moderate  artift  is  fenfible^  at  the 

bttildiagj,  that  appear  to  be  of  far  greater  imti«  fame  time,  that  he  is  not  to  give  his  figures  txtra^ 

^^%  and  that  are  not  lefs  l>cautiful.    The  aft-  vagant  expi^ffions,  nor  to  place  them  in  diftorted 

9^tPcr^epolit  if  fufiiciem  to  prove  this  afTertioo.  attitudes. 

jjwtn  we  duly  refiea  oH  all  thele  mattei-s,  and  (1.)  ♦  ANTIQUITY,  ji./  [anUgiti/aj,  i.at.J 

n>*^riaUy  if  we  attempt  td  acquire  any  knowledge  1.  Old  tnne#)  time  paft  long  ago.— I  mention 

^  ^hii  focDce,  we  fhall  foon  be  convinced,  that  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  the  greateft  philo- 

^  "^  bccooies  a  petit-maitre  to  laugh  at  a  learned  fopher,  the  moft  impartial  hiftorian,  and  the  moft 

Jottquary.    The  kncmlcdge  of  thoTe  noDumcDts  coniumooate  ftatefman  of  all  antiquitj.  Adiifan. 

Vol.  n.  p^at  L  K  k                         a.  Th*. 
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a.  The  people  of  old  times;  the  ancieots.— That  leaft  thefe  4000  vears,  with  the^ftme  laws,  man. 

fuch  pillars  were  rai&d  by  Seth,  all  antiguif^  has  ners  and  ufoges  !  Some  indeed  have  called  in  que f. 

-avowed.  Raleigh.     3.  The  works  or  remains  of  tion  the  authenticity  of  the  Chinefe  annals;  yet 

old  times, — ^As  for  the  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  -we  (ind  them  confirmed,  at  Waft  is  hi^h  as  660 

t  traducing  Gregory  the  Great,  that  he  did  what  iir  years  before  Cbrift,  by  the  annals  of  Japan.    Dr 

him  lay,  to  extinguifh  all  heathen  Antiquities  :  I  do  Chambers 'argues  that,  ♦*  at  worft  the  CbJoefe  an- 

not  find  that  thofe  zealh  laft  long ;  as  it  appeared  tiquities  ftand  on  as  good  a  footing  as  thofe  of 

in  the  fucceflion  of  Sabinian,  who  did  revive  the  either  Greece  or  Rome.  Their  ainalifts  the  addi) 

former  antiquitiej..  Bacon,    4.  Old  age  \.  a  ludi-  both  for  order  and  chronology  ht^  not  inferior  td 

crous  feofe.— Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  any  of  thofe  atKients  fonnicb  admired  among  u(; 

wind  ihort  ?  your  chin  double  ?  your  wit  fingle  ?  but  far  furpafc  them  in  point  of  antiquity,  and 

and  every  part  about  you  blaftcd  with^  antiquity  ?  have  a  better  title  to  be  credited,  as  having  been 

and  wiir  you  yet  call  yourfclf  young  I  Shakefpeare,  written  by  public  authority,  which  can  be  &id  of 

5.  Ancientnefs}  as,  this  rinjj  is  valuable  for  its  few  jG reek  or  Roman  pieces,  except. perbapi  the 

amiquity,  Capitoline  Marbles,  which  are  not  properly  a  hif- 

(».)  Antiquity,  extratagant  claims  of  tory,*'    But  here  we  cannot  help  differing  from 

NATIONS  TO.    There  is  fcarcc.  a  nation   under  -theDoAor:  iov  public  author ity^  is  by  no  meani 

heaven  but  lays  claim  to  a  greater  degree  of  ant>-  the  beft  of  guardians  for  bt/larUul  truth \  ef^ally 

quity  than  the  reft  of  its  neighbours :  The  Scythi-  in  a  country  whe*  this  anthorit/  is  placed  CBti»f. 

ans,  the  Phrygian  s^  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  ly  in  the  hands  of  an  abfolute  monarch,  aad  where 

Greeks,  Chinefe,  &q.  pretend  each  to  have  the  learning  is  monopolized  by  the  priefts.    But  the 

hom>ur  of  being  the  firll  inhabitants  of  the  ear;  > ;  whole  of  the  Chinefe  chronology,  has  been  attack* 

feveral  of  thefe  nations,  left  they  ftiould  be  out-  ed  by  Mr  Coftar,  fuccefsfuUy.     The  Britifti  have 

gripped  in  their  pretenfions- by  any  of  the  reft,  alfo  laid  claim  to  very  hi^h  antiquity  ;  birt  bef^ 

have  traced  up  their  origin  to  ages  long  before  the  Czfiit's  invafion  thm  hiftory  is  utterly  dobtous, 

jieceived  account  of  the  creation.    Hence  the  ap-  not  to  fay  fabulous.    Old  chronicles  ^ak  of  Sa- 

pellations. /i^or/^iff^i,  iW/tr^«*fv  terrii^tna-^  aMtclu'  mothes,  the  ft>n  «f  Japbet^  as  the  founder  of  lh< 

nares,  &c.    The  Athenians  pret<T)ded  to  be  aw-  Britifti  monanrhy ;  AiWon  a  defcendant  of  Cbam, 

tocht hones ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  Socrates  him-  invaded  it  ?oo  years  after ;  and  about  600  yean 

feif  gave  them  thin  ridiculous  appellation,'  which,  after  this.  Brute,  grandibn  of  JEneas,  came  and 

as  fome  other  philofophcrs  juftly  obierved,  only  took  .pod'eirion  of  the  illand  in  the  year  of  tb« 

put  them  on  a  level  with  ants  and  gvaihoppers.  world  igSo,  giving  it  the  nanw  which  it  ftill  it* 

The  Chaldeans  pretetid  to  aftnonomical  obirrva-  tained  when  Cafar-wuide  his  attempt.    Thi$  ii 

tions  of  470.000,  or  473,0^0  years.;  they  mention  Geoftry  o#  Monnwuth's  fyftem  of  the  antiquity  of 

the  precife  king  who  reigned  over  them  at  the  the  Britifti  nation.     It  has  been  defended  by  A. 

time  of  .the  dduge,  whofe  name  was  Xifuthrus,  Thorofon  of  (2uecii*s  College,  in  the  preface  to 

and  attribute  to  him  feveral  things  which  we  a^  his  Englifti  tranOation  of  that  writer.   It  muft  no^ 

cribe  to  Noah,  (Sec  A^lT^  diluviahs,  $  8.)    The  be  forgot  that  the  Iriih  alfo  pretend  to  be  the  mo'^ 

Chtldaic  antiquities  of  Beroftis  are  loft,  except  a  ancient  of  all  nations;  they  trace  their  origm  »iib^ 

iewfcagments  which  have  been  collected  by  Jofeph  out  interruption  up  to  Japhet  \  And  ou^  ander.t 

Scaliger,  and  fince  mor'*  fully  by  Fabricius.    St  Scots  hiftorians  have  not  been  much  behind  hand 

Augulb'nc  laughs  at  the  folly  of  the  Egyptians  with  them,  as  they  trace  their  origin  from  an  elda 

who  pretend  to  obfcrvations  of  the  ftars  above  branch  of  the  Scythians,  the  ficft  of  men;  and  fioa 

100,000  years  old ;  in  effect,  no  people  appear  to  a  mixture  of  Scythians,  Giaeeks,  Jews,  and  Egyp- 

iave  been  warmer  in  the  conteft  tor  antiquity  than  tians,  who  emigrated  under  the  command  of  Gv 

thofc  of  Egypt.    They  pretend  two  periods  Of  thelns  the  fon  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  who 

time ;  one  fliorter,  during  which  the  thr»ne  of  married  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  king  « 

Egypt  had  been  filled  by  men,  the  other  ahnoft  Egypt  in  the  -days  of  Mofes  ! 
infinite,  wherem  gods  and  demi-godt  had  wore  the       (5.)  Antiquity  of  tm e  world.     There  haw 

crown.  '  From  Ifis  and  Ofiris  to  Alexander  they  been  great  difpntes  cooceniing  Uic  antiquity  o3 

rec^roned  a  ipacc  of  1,^000  years^  the  time  before  the  world.    Ariftotle  carried  it  back  cren  to  etcr 

that,  while  the  gods  reigned,  made  40984  years  nity,    Parmenidcs,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Chaldc- 

more  5  the  whole  duration  from  the  beginning  of  ant,  were  ©f  the  fame  opinion :  and  there  arc  nol 
the  monarch^ 
{mutation  of 
extends  to  5550, 

the  Egyptian  chronicle,  cited  by  Syncellus,  goes  the  Etemky  of  the  WorU^  and  the  other  the  E^ 

farther,  reckoning  56,5  25  years  T  Diogenes  Laep-  nity  of  the  Uninxrfe.    But  the  generality  of  phiic^ 

tins  makc^  no  lefs  than  48,863  years  from  the  reign  fiophers,  as  well  as  divines  and  hiftorians,  have  jj- 

of  Vulcan  !  Yet  the  Scythians,  the  Phrygians,  the  way»  held  an  origin  of  it  r  though  where  to  fii 

Ethiopians,  and  fome  others,  ftill  infifted  on  their  that  origin*  i*  the  difiiculty.  The  diflfcrent  fyAemi 

priority  to  the  Egyptians.     It  is  no  wonder  that  of  the  chronoiogy  of  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 

their  catalogues  fliouUl  be  rid iculoufly  incredible,  the  Jews,  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Septiupnl 

when  the  Egyptians  made  their  firft  kings  reign  verfion,  of  Scalig^,  of  Pezron,  of  Sir  liaac  Kct»- 

laoo  years  a-picce,  and  the  Ailyrians  theirs  about  ton,  &c.  to  fey  nothing  of  the  Chinefe  arauls 

4000  1  But  the  Chinefe  pretend  to  be  the  moft  an-  leave  the  point  confiderably  embarraflcd.    Doai. 

cient  monarchy  in  the  univerfc ;  having  cultivated  Pezron  thought  he  merited  well  of  the  pubi'C  by 

the  fcicnces  from  the  earlieft  ages,  andfubfifted  at  adding  aooo  years  to  the. age  of  the  woxtd,  vhith 
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\^id  been  taken  from  it  by  Scaliger  and  others ;  nefus ;  both  are  now  called  the  DarJanelJes  of  Le* 

but  tliis  did  not  hinder  F.  Martianay  from  enter-  panto. 

*"g  a  profccution  againft  him  in  the  archbilhop's  ANTISABBATARIANS,  a  modem  religious 

rourt  ot  Paris,  for  herefy.    His  crime  was.foUow-  fed,  who  deny  the  neceflity  of  observing  the  Sab- 

yi%  the  heathen  rather  than  the  Hebrew  chrono-  bath  ilay.    The  chief  arguments  of  the  Antffabba- 

vj^y,  in  which  however  he  was  preceded  by  the  tarians,  are,  i.  that  tlie  Jcwilh  fabbath  was  only 

r^n^xality  of  the  lathers  and  primitive  writeJ"s  of  cf  ceremonial  not  moral  obligation ;   and  confe- 

t..-?  church ;  among  whom  it  appear^s  to  have  been  queutly  is  aboliflied  by  the  coming  of  Chrift :  a» 

J  common  pra(^ice,  to  make  5500  years  between  that  no  otlier  Sabbath  was  appointed  to  be  obfer- 

t'j^  creation  ajid  tlie  incarnation.     In  reality,  the  ved  by  Chrift  cr  his  apoftlcs:  .*.  that  there  is  not  a 

J'.\TS  are  charged   with   havmg   corrupted   t::eir  word  of  Sahbatb^re^kitig  in  all  the  New  'J  efta- 

t'.n  nology ;  by  which  th*;  modems  have   been  nieut :  4.  that  no  command  was  given  to  Adam 

riHt^.    See  Chronology.  or  Noah  to  keep  any  habhath  ;  and,  5.  that  there- 

ANTI^UOnMODERN,  an  epithet  applied  to  fore^  although  ChrifUans  are  commanded  "  not  to 

Ae  old  Gothic  churches^  and  other  buildings ;  to  forfake  the  alfenibling  of  themfelves  together," 

4:ftinguiih  them  from  thofe'cf  the   Greeks  and  they  ought  not  to  hold  one  day  more  holy  than  an- 

jiianms.  other,    ^ee  Sabbath. 

ANTIRATIONALISTS,   a   name  fometimes  ANTISAGOCJE,  in  rhetoric,  a /igur«  differing 

lirrn  to  divines,  who  in  matters  of  religion  are .  little  from  tliat  called  conct£im*    The  foOowing 

irrliumbUng  reafonj  and  making  it  bend  to  faith,  paflage  from  Cicero  is  an  inltance  of  it:  DtffitiUs 

xffertin^',  that  the  abfordity  of  a  thing  is  no  rea-  ratio  belli  gerendi  ;  at  plena /idei^  plena  pietatU  :  et 

Pifl  for  rej'*<5^ing  it.  Ji  dicas,  magnus  laboTf  multa  pertcula  propenunter  : 

AXTIKEPOBLlCAN,againftajcomn\onwealth,  at  gloria  ex  bis  immortalis  eft  confecutura.    See 

or  df mocratic  govrmment.  Concession. 

A?n  I-RHODES,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  harbour  ANTISCEPTIC,  fomethin^  oppofed  to  the  rea- 

rf  Alexandria.  See  Alexandria,  ancient  state  fonings  and  fyftem  of  Pyrrhoniits,  or  fceptics, 

CF.      '  ANTISCIANS.    SeeANTiscii,  N^a. 

ANTIROYALIST,  againft^  monarchy,Qrking-  (i.)  *  ANTiSClI.  »./.  //  has  nojingular.  [from 

>/ gavtfrnment.    See  ANTiMONARCHiCAL.  «»7' and  r«i«.]     in  geography,  the  people  who  in- 

ANTfRRHESIS,  or     )  [from  aw  and  f^t^  I  habit  on  difrd-ent  fides  of  the  equator,  who,  con- 

ANTIRRHETICUM,  \fpeak,l^  in  literary  hif-  fequently,  at  noon  have  their  Jhadows  projected 

*»ry,  denotes  a  refutation  at  fome  book^  author^  qppofite  ways.    Tbus  the  people  of  the  north  are 

cr  opinion.  AntifciiXo  thofe  of  the  Xouth  j  the  one  projeding 

ANTIRRHINUM,  skap-dragok^  or -calves-  their  Ihadows  at  noon  toward  the  north  pde,  and 

»*ouT :  A  genus  of  the  ahgiofpenriia  order,  be-  the  other  toward  theibuth  pole.  Chambers. 

Vmging  to  the  dldynamia  xrlafs  of  plants;  and  in  (1.)  Ant4scii,  is  alfo  ufed,  among  aftroiogers, 

the  natural  method  ranlting  under  the  40th  order,  for  two  points  of  the  heavens,  equally  diltant  from 

PerfgHat^>    The  eflential  charaders  are  thefe ;  the  tropics. — ^Thus  the  fign  Leo  and  Taurus  are 

The  calyx  confifts  of  five  leaves ;  the  bafis  of  the  held  apti/di  to  each  other. 

cccoTla  is  bent  backwards^  and  fumiflied  with  pec-  '  *  ANTISCORBUTICAJL.  ^dj.  [from  *pli,  a- 

toria ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular.   There  are  14  I'pe-  gain(L  ^x^dfeorkutum^  4he  icurvy.j    Good  againft 

des  0(f  the  antirrhinum,  10  of  which  are  natives  of  the  (curvy. — The  warm  antijcorbutical  plants  in 

Britain.  quantities^  will  occafion  ftiuking  breath,  and  cor« 

1,  ANTIRRHINUM    ARVENSE,    the  com   bluc  rupt  the  blood.  ArbutbnoU 

toad-fiax.  •  ANTISCORBUTICK.  fl^*.{from  «»7',  againft, 

2.  Antirrhinum  CYMBALASJA,  the  ivy-leaved  znd  feorbutifmi  the  fcurvy.]  Good  againft  the 
tnad-grafs.  fcurvy.— Xhe  warm  antijcorbutUks^  animal  diet, 

J.  Antirrhinum  elatine,  the  Iharp-pointed  a^d  animal  falts,  are  proper*  Arbuthnot. 

ittcflim  ( I .)  ANTISEPTlC,[from  «»«  and  «»«▼•«,  putrid;\ ' 

4.  Antirrhinum  linaria,  the  common  yel-  an  appellation  givui  to  fuch  fubftances  as  rehit 
V'w  toa.i-flax.  It  is  faid  to  be  cathartic,  and  diu-  putrefadibiu  Sivc  John  Pringlc  has  made  fome 
tctic,  bat  is  not  ufed  in  the  (hops.  curious  experiments  in  relatipn  to  antifeptic  fub- 

5.  Antirrhinum  majus,  the  greater  fnap^  ftances,  to  afcertain  their  feveral  virtues.  Ihus 
Arigon.  in  order  to  fettle  the  antifeptic  virtue  of  falts,  he 

6.  Antirrhinum  minus,  the  leaft  toad-flax,  compared  it  with  that  of  common  fea-(alt ;  which 

7.  Antirrhinum  m^nospermum,  the  fweet  being  one  of  the  weakeft,  he  fuppofes  equal  to 
fa»dBng  toad-flax.  unity,  and  expre(res  the  proportionai  ftrength  of 

C  ANTIRR.H1NUM  orontium,  the  leaft  fnap-  the  reft  by  higher  numbers,  as  in  the  following  ta- 

dn|oa.  hie. 

9.  Antirrhinum  repbns,  the  creeping  toad-  (a.)  Antiseptic  proportional  virtues  of 
te.  different  salts. 

10.  Ajttirrh IN um  spurium,  the  round-leaved  Sea-lalt      .    •    .    i 
'^^ffin.  Sal  gemmx      .     •     i-}- 

ANTIRRHIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro-  Tartar  vitriolatcd    % 

nwntory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  bay,  where  Spirit  us  Mindereri    % 

it'afcafce  a  mile  broad,  and  where  it  fcparates  Tartarus Joltibilis      2 

^  JEtohans  from  the  Peloponnefus ;  fo  called  Sal  diureiicus  .    .    a-f-  1  Salt  of  amber     .    ao-f- 

fr^  iti  oppolite  (ituation  to  Rhium  in  Pelopon-  Crvidc/al ammoniac  3       |  Alum  ....    30-^- 

'  Kk  a  (3.)  AntU 


Saline  nfiixture     .    $ 

Nitre 4+ 

Salt  of  hartiliom  4-(. 
Salt  of  wormwood  4-j- 
Borax.       •     •     ,     1*"4~ 
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(%.)  AxTtsEPTics,  VIRTUES  OF,  tw  GENERAL,  in  tbis  elafs  of  medicines.  Opium  excels  &(b 
Jn  the  above  table  the  proportions  arc  marked  in  immediate  efTe^fls.  Peruvian  batfam,  in  manr  aw 
integral  numbers :  only  to  (ome  there  is  added  the    ftances,  produces  m^re  lafting  benefit  than  opnrr. 


three  laft,  where  the  feme  fign  imports,  that  the  than  on  the  fyftcm  in  f-neral,  and  rate  nofr^ 

fait  may  be  ftrongcr  by  fome  units.  Some refinous  fie  efteft.    Some  medii ines  nmove  fpafms  by  ic 

and  other  fubftances  even  exceed  the  antifeptic  mediate  contact,  as  n;  es  mi!k,  cream,  oil  li  li. 

^rirtues  of  the  neutral  falts ;  thus  myrrh»  afafxtida,  monds ;  others  by  repc  lling  heat,  as  gas,  fu!ph(  % 

terra  japonica,  and  aloes,  are  at  leaft  ii  times  more  nitre,  fal  anunoniac,  Sec.  And  wher-  the  ftrtttr-i 

antiseptic  than  fea-falt.    Two  enins  of  camphor  are  produced  by  inanition  and  a  dde^  of  \'if*: 

^8  equivalent  to  60  grains  of  that  fait.    A"  infu*  heat,  fpafms  are  remo\ed  by  tbo(e  mediciDr«  tl-^t 

fion  of  a  few  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-roqt,  in  rtftore  the  v«  vtr^r,  fuch  as  vakrian,  cafir, 

powder,  exceeds  1 1  times  its  weight  of  fua-falt.  mu(k,  8cc, 

S^eruvian  bark  and  camomile  flowers  have  nearly  •ANTISPASTICK,/i#/f.[from«»«^atidr»«f«*.; 

i^t  fame  extraordinary  quality.  Befides  thefe,  pep-  Medicines  which  caufe  a  re\ulfion  of  the  tt- 

pcr,  ginger,  faffron,  contrayerva-root,  are  i  >  tjmes  mours. 

more  antiieptic  than  fea-falt.  Dried  fage,  rhubarb,  ANTI6PA8TUS,  a  poetical  foot,  confifKng  oe 

the  root  of  the  wild  valerian,  mint,  angelica,  ground  four  fyllables,  whtreof  the  firft  rs  fhort,  the  fcocrd 

ivy,  fenna,  green^tea,  red  roies,  wormwood,  muf-  and  third  long,  and  the  foiulh  (horL 

tard,  and  horfe-radifti,  were  likewife  foimd  more  •  ASTl$VLEliT.T\CK,  atij,  [from  ^nt^M' 

antifeptic  than  the  ftandard.    To  the  dafs  of  an-  n^/zVi.]  Etiicacious  in  difcafes  of  the  fpleen.— ^»- 

tifeptic  mediqnes  may  1  kewife  be  added  fermented  iifplepttich  open  the  obftrudions  of  th«  fplca. 

Jiquors,  acids,  fpirits,  and  even  thofe  plants  c\\t  Flower. 

led  antiyacidsy  'and  erroneoufly  fuppofed  hfiflenert  ANTISPODIUM.    See  Spodiusc. 

of  putrefadion,  particularly  horte-radifh.    Vege-  ANTISTA,  a  priefttfb.    See  Aktist»s. 

tables,  pofleflTmjf  this  virtue^  are  the  more  valuable,  ANTISTANCARI ANS,  a  ff  ^  of  German  p-» 

that  being  ufualiy  free  of  acrimony,  they  may  be  tr?  teftants  who  oppofe  the  do<5lrinc  of  Suncarlc-, 

ken  in  much  greater  quantities,  than  either  fpir.ts,  who  aflerted  that  juitification  was  the  folc  tf- 

acid«,  refins,  oj-  even  the  neutral  fa)ts.    A^tifep-  fedl  of  Chrift's  humap  nature,  exclufive  of  hii^ 

tics  are  prefcnbcd  in  all  putrid,  malignant,  and  vinity. 

peftilential  cafl^s.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  ( i.)  ANTISTATIS,  in  antiquity*  detKJtetih* 

that  difiewnt  kinds  of  them  are  to  be  g'ven  in  dif-  gibbous  part  of  the  liver  in  the  Grecian  vidiffl^ 

ferent  dii^afbs,  and  in  different  ftagcs  of  the  fame  (a.)AN"nsTATi8,  in  oratory,  a  defence  of  aaa^* 

4ifeafe.  Thus,  the  bark  is  a  ft>ecinc  in  a  gangrene,  tion  from  the  confidcration  that,  had  it  been  ont!- 

v^ben  the  veflcls  «ire  relajjed,  and  the  blood  refol-  ted,  wprfe  would  have  enfued.    This  is  calW  b? 

Ted  or  difpofed  to  putrefa^ion  (  but  will  fail,  if  Latin  writers  comparathwn  argrnnetitmrn ;  foch, t 

the  vefTels  are  too  full,  or  the  blood  be  too  thick,  gn  would  be  the  ^enerars  defence  who  had  iw">''' 

With  the  (ame  cantion  is  the  bark  to  be  ufed  in  an  inglorious  capitulation,  That»  without  it,  t^' 

ivounds,  viz.  chief! v  in  cafes  of  abforbed  matter,  whole  army  muft  have  perifhed. 

when  H  ipfeds  the  nu|n<>ur8,  and  brings  on  a  hep-  ANTISTES,  [fromfl^/^,  before,  and#ff|Iftat'^ 

fie  fever.    By  the  great  antifeptic  virtue  of  alum,  in  ecclcfiaftical  writers,3  a  title  ufually  gmn  ti 

the  bark,  and  other  aibingents,  it  fhould  feemt  bifhops,  though  fometinics  alfo  to  prieftt  or  pn  - 

that  aitri^ion  had  no  fmall  fbare  in  the  cure  of  byters.    Among  the  ancient  Romans,  antiftet  «'< 

putrid  difordcrs ;  and,  indeedi  the  yery  nature  of  an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  of  the  priefts  in  t^^ 

putrefaAion  confifts  in  a  feparatton  or  difunion  of  provinces.  Females  of  this  rank  were  called  Atuu^^- 

the  parts.    But  as  aftringents  are  improper  to  be  ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  phflofophfr,  »^ 

adminifVered   in    many    cafes,    con  tray  erva>  foot,  founder  of  the  Cynic«.    He  was  bom  at  At))AH 

ifiiake-root,  camphor,  Ace.  may  fnpply  thehr  place ;  and  pafTed  the  earlv  part  of  his  life  as  a  foliU'. 

which,  though  highly  antifeptic,  have  very  little.  Having  afterwards  been  an  ittendant  at  (iic  <<^' 

pr  any,  of  an  aflringent  quality.  tures  of  Socrates,  he  wa^  principally  cbanM^ 

AnTISIGMA,  among  the  ancient  grammarians,  with  thofe  exhorutions  of  that  great  philoibpN:^! 

(igntfies  one  of  the  notes  or  fentences  affixed  to  which  perfbaded  to  frugality,  to  tempenmctfC^ 

thofe  verfes  whofe  order  was  to  be  changed.  to  moderation  :  thefe  Antiflhenes  was  reibhrtii  t  - 

ANTlSOPJilST,  [from  «»«,  and  fpt^s,  a  fo-  pra^ife  by  carrying  every  precept  to  iu  Btmot 

phiflcr.J  a  counter  ibphi^erj  one  that  difpu^es  ox\  extent.    Permitting  therefore  bi<  beard  to|nj*» 

the  oppofite  fide.  he  went  about  the  fh?eets  in  a  thread-bait  cu:. 

•  ANTISPASlSt  »./.  (from  «»ri,  againft,  ami  (ca^cely  to  be  diAinguifhed  from  a  com^i^  ^' 

f^"^  to  draw.]    The  re%'ulfion  of  any  huxnour  gar.    He  prided  himfelf  upon  the  mofk  rigid  ^r. 

into  another  part.  fi^e,  and  thoyght  himfelf  oblige^  to  attack  tk'^ 

<r.)*  ANyiSPASMODICK.  [frotn^^',  againft,  cious,  wherever  he  found  them,    Ttiis  ptn  to 

|ind  #v«#^,  the  cramp]    That  which  has  the  fome  reputation  in  the  city;  but  it  may  **  ^"P" 

power  of  relieving  the  cramp.  pofid,  that,  in  a  place  fo  very  lu^UTio«ttfiJ*>«*** 

{%.)  Antispasmodics  are  more  acciu-ately  de-  he  had  more  enemies  than  difcij^s.    Bklliki'" 

^ned,  medicines  proper  for  the  cure  of  fpafms  and  phy  confifted  rather  in  a^ion  than  ipccidllioB  •  ^ 

convulfions.    Opium,  balfam  of  Peru,  and  the  was  therefore  his  con (tant  maxim*  Tlot  CO  1^*"^ 

f flVntW  o\^f  pf  inany  te^etables,  are  the  principal  tupus  yr^$  to  be  happy,  and  tk^  iQ  ^l^^ 
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fifted  m  Mon ;  that  the  wife  man  fhould  live  for  by  one  letter  is  fuftitutcd  in  the  ropm  of  another ; 

him^i  contented  in  all  fituations,  and  happy  a-  as  o//<  for  i/JL 

lone  in  the  confcioufnefs  ot  his  own  virtue.  He  ac-  (.^  ^  An  ith  esis,  in  rhetorici  a  contraft  or  op- 

kflowledged  nothing  to  be  good  but  what  was  lio-  pofition  of  words  or  fentiments.    Such  is  that  of 

Dourable ;  and  afferted,  that  virtue  might  be  ac-  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  oration  againft  Cataline. — 

quired  by  praftife.      Laertius  tells  us  there  were  **  On  one  fide  ilands  modefty,  on  the'  other  im- 

10  vohimet  of  his  works ;  and  he  has  given  us  pudence ;    on  one  6delity»  on  the  other  deceit ; 

many  of  his  apophthegms.  here  piety^  there  facrilege ;  here  continency,  there 

ArrrrSTlCHON.    see  Antistoechon.  lull,  &c.       Such  alfo  is  that  of  Augullus  to  fome 

ANTISTITIUM,   is  a  term  ufed  in  ancient  fedltiuus  young  men :  Auditeyjinjenei%  fenem,  quern 

cbnmicles  for  an  abbey  or  monaftery.  juvenem  fenes  audivere  :  and  that  pf  Seneca:  Ck- 

ANTISTOECHON, ;  [from  .m,  and  f»*;t'**»>  ra  Uwi  loquuntur^  hgentej  Jupent,     St  Auguf- 

ANTISTOICHON,  >  letter,]    a  grammatical  tine,  Seneca,   Salvian,  and  many  other  ancient 

fiinne  whereby  one  letter  is  ufedinilead  of  another,  writers,  feem  Igreatly  to  aflfedt  antithefes ;  but  a- 

(1 )  »  ANTISTHOPHE.  «.  /.  [«^ire«^»  from  mong  the  modenis  they  are  generally  decried.— 

•«•<,  the  contrary  way,  and  r^^,  turning.]    In  an  Defmaretz  reprefents  them  as  the  favourites  of 

ude  foppofifd  to  be  fung  in  parts,  the  fcccnd  ftanza  young  writers. 

of  tvery  three,  or  fometinies  every  fecond  ftanza^  ANTITHETARTUS,  a  term  which  occurs  in 

fe  callal  becaufe  the  dance  turns  about.  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  the  iaws  of  Canute  the 

(i.J  AwTisTROPHE,  [from  a»ri,  and  re*^**,  to  great.    It  means  a  roan  who  endeavours  t«  dif- 

(itni,j  a  kind  of  dance  in  ufe  anH>ng  the  ancients  t  charge  himfelf  of  the  fadt  of  which  he  is  accufed^ 

wherein  they  ftepped  fomelimes  to  the  right  and  by  recriihinating,  i.  e.  by  charging  the  accufer 

fbmetimes  to  the  left,  Aill  doubling  their  turns  or  with  the  fame  fa^, 

coQvcrfions.    It  wascuftomary  among  the  Greeks,  ANTITHETIC  is  applied  to  controverfy.     In 

00  ibme  occr.fions,    to  dance  roimd  the  altars,  this  fen{b^  we  meet  with  ^z/i/fViir^fV  method,  a/f/(^i6f* 

whilft  they  fung  the  facred  hymns,  which  coniifl.  tk  difcourfes,  6cc,    Marcion  compofed  a  volume 

ed  of  three  Ttanzas,  or  parts :  the  jirft  of  which  of  Aptithefes,  or  contrarieties  and  oppchtions  be- 

called  fir^pbe^  was  fung  in  turning  from  eaA  to  tween  the  law  and  the  gofpel. 

wfft ;  the  other,  named  antijirofbe^  in  returning  ANTJTHETON,  in  rhetoric,  a  £gur^  Vhcrc- 

from  weft  to  eaft.    Then  the^  ftood  before  the  aU  in  contrarieties  are  fet  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

t<ir,  and  fung  the  epode,  which  was  the  laft  part  Some  diftinguifh  between  the  antitheHs  and  antl* 

ofthefong.     See  Strophe  and  Ode.  -theton*     Voflius  thinks  that  in   the  antitheton 

(\A  ANTtsTaoPHE,  10  grammar,  a  figure  by  nouns  and  verbs  are  oppofed,  but  in  the  antitbefis 

which  two  things  mutually  depending  on  one  ano-  epithets  only.    Others  comprehend  the  antithdit 

ther,  are  reciprocally  converted  ;    as,  the  Jer'vant  under  antitheton. 

<^f  the  m^Jtrrf  the  mafter  oftbfferyanU  ANTITHETS,  contraries,  or  oppoHtcs. 

(4*)  Am  Ti  STROP  HE,  in  rhetoric,  the  iame  with  ANTITHORA.    SeeAitTHORA. 

what  is  more  commonly  called  epiftropbe.  ANTITRAGICUS, )  mufcles  pf  the  ear.    iSec 

•  ANTISTRUMATICK.  adj.  [from  «w,  and  ANTITRAGUS,      )  Anatpmy,  \  195. 

Jirumat  a  Icrophulous  fwelhng.]  Good  againft  the  ANTITRINITARIAKS,  thofe  who  deny  the 

king^evll. — I  prefcribed  him  a  diftilled  milk,  vvith  Trinity,  and  teach  that  there  are  not  three  per- 

•ntijlrumatickit  and  purged  him.  Ififtman,  fons  in  the  Godhead.      Thus  the  Saroofatenians, 

ANTISYLLOGISM,    in   logi^,    a  fyllogifm,  who  do  not  believe  the  diftin^ion  of  perfons  ia 

which  iofert  a  contrary  conclulion  to  that  of  an-  God  ;  the  Arians  who  deny  the  divinity  of  the 

other  fyllogiijai.  Wofd ;  and  the  Macedonians,  who  deny  that  of 

ANTITACTJE,  or>  lfrom«wr«Tr«»,tooppofe  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  properly  Antitrinitarians. 

ANTITACTICI,     >  in    church    hiftory,     a  Among  the  modems,  Antitrinitarians  are  particu- 

hraoch  of  GQoftics,    who  held,    that  God  was  larly  undeifftood  of  Socinians  or  Unitarians.    The 

l^oodand  jufl,  but  that  a  creature  had  created  BMotbee^i  ytntitrinitariorum^   or   Antitrinitarian 

t^fl ;  and  confequently  that  it  is  our  duty  to  op-  Library^  is  a  pofthu^nous  work  of  Chriftopher  San- 

poft  this  author  of  evil,  in  order  to  avenge  God  dius,  an  eminent  Antitrinitarian )  wherein  he  gives 

of  hisadvrriary.  a  lift,  digefted  in  order  of  time,  of  all  the  Socini- 

ANTITHENAR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  an  or  modem  Antitrinitarian  aqthors,   with  1 

to  divers  mufcle?,  otherwife  called  adduSorjf  or  brief  account  pf  their  lives,  and  a  catalogue  of 

<i/iwm/ iivi^i^i  ;  becaufe  they  ad  as  antagonift 8  their  wo^s.    S^  Unitarian. 

to  the  thenars  or  abduaoru     See  Anatomy^  (i.I*  ANTITYPE, «./.  [•w/n'^O'.]  That  which 

Part  IL  Sect.  II.  fs  refembled  or  (hadowed  put  by  the  type;  that 

(1.)  *  ANTITHESIS,  n,  /.  in  the  plural  amti'  of  which  the  type  is  the  reprefentation.     It  is  a 

tbefa.  Ipi^t^Ht  placing  in  oppofition.])  Oppofttion  term  of  theology.    See  Typ  E.— He  brought  forth 

of  woidsoc'ieotimeDt&;  contralt ;  as  m  the^Unes^  bread  and  winei  and  was  the  prieft  of  the  moft 

Though  gentle,  yet  npt  dul?|  high  God ;  imitating  tl^e  ant^^^  or  the  fubftan^re. 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowiog*  fu^•  ^brift  himfelf.  Taylor. 

Dfitbam^  (1.)  Antitype,  among  divines.  Is  varioufly- 

I  fee  a  chief,  who  leads  my  cliofen  fons,  interpreted.     It  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Tefta- 

AII  armM  with  points,  oatili^es^  and  p.\ins*  ment ;  viz.  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  94. 

P^*  and  in  St  Peter,  i  £p.  iii.  ai.  where  its  genuine 

(«•}  A||T|rii£sis,  in  mmmai^  a  fi^fe  wbq:e-  import  has  been  mucfi  controverted.  The  format 
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<ay*,,that  "  Chrift  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  larly  and  generally,  any  of  his  branchet«— Civvm 

places  made  with  hands,  which  are  m^rirvrtt^  the  old,  they  grew  lefs  branched,  and  firft  lofc  lbe« 

figures  or  antitypes  of  the  ti  ue-7-now  to  appear  brow  antUrj^  or  lowelt  furcations  next  to  tbc 

m  the  pn»fence  of  God  for  us.'*     Now  w«^,  fig-  head.  Bro^n, 

iiifies  the  pattern  by  which  acoth'^rthmg  is  made;  (2.)  Antler,    among  fportfoieo,    a  fUrt  or 

and  as  Mofes  was  obliged  to  makethe  tabernacle,  branch  of  a  dcn^r's  attire.    See  ^  3.  and  4. 

:ind*all  things  in  it,  according  to  the  pattern  ihow-  (3.)  Antler  Bes,  the  branch  next  abo^  the 

td  him  in  the  mount;  the  tabernacle  fo  formed  brow-antler. 

vas  the  antitype  whiqh  was  ihcwn  to  Mofes ;  any  (4.)  Antler  brow,  the  branch  next  the  b«d. 

thing,  therefore,  forn^d  of  a  model  or  pattern,  ANTLIA,  an  ancient  machine,  fuppoM  to  be 

is  an  autitypc.    In  the  latter  paflage,  the  Apoftle,  the  fame  with  the  pump.     Hence  the  phra£^,  a 

ipeakjng  of  Noah's  flood^  and  the  deliverance  on-  iutilium  comUmnari^  according  to  the  critics,  de- 

ly  of  ti^ht  perfons  in  the  ark  from  it,  fays,  n  mu  notes  a  kind  of  punifhrnent,  whereby  cruninali 

y,ftut  ^mrywf  tvt  r#^#«  ^Trtf/imt   hapufniy  hein;^  an  were  Condemned  to  drain  pondsy  ditcher,  ot  liif 

antkypi  h  tbatt  nohj/avej  m  ;  not  putting  away  like. 

the  fiitb  of  the  JUJby  but  the  anfwfr  of  a  s^od  coU'  ANTOCOW,    in  fernery,    a   fwelling  io  the 

fcience  towards  G^d^  i^c.    The  meaning  is,  that  brcaft  of  a  horle. 

righteoufnefs,  or  the  anfwer  oFa  good  confcience  ♦  ANTOECI.  /i./     //  has  no  Jugular,    [Lat. 

towards  God,  nowfaves  us  by  means  of  the  re-  from  «rr<  and  #««i*r,  to  inhabit.]      In  git>gTapf.y, 

furredion  of  Chrift,  as  formerly  righteoufnefs  ia-  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  live  umler  tic 

ved  thofe  eight  pcjrfons  by  means  of  the  ark,  dur-  fame  meridian,  and  at  the  fame  diilance  from  the 

ing   t Ik?   Hood.     The   word  antitype,    therefore,  equator;  the  one  tjoward  the  north,   and  the o- 

hcrefignifiesa^eneralGmilitiideofcii'cumftances;  ther  to  the  fouth.      Hence  they  have  the  ianv 

and  the  particle  *»,  <wbtresinto,  refers,  not  to  the  longitude,  and  their  latitude  is  alfo  the  fame,  birt 

immediate  anticedent,    i^xtO-,  ovater,  but  to  all  of  a   different  denoroinalion.     They  are  in  the 

that  precedes.  fame  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  but  oppofite  p*- 

(3.)  An  n TYPE,  among  the  ancient  Greek  fa-  rallels.    They  have  precifely  the  fame  hours  vi 

thers,  and  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  alfo  appliixl  to  the  day  and  night,  but  oppofite  feafons;  and  tie 

the  f>  «  Sols  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament,  night  9f  the  one  is  always  equal  to  the  day  of  tbt 

Hence  it  has  been  argued,  by  many  Protcftants,  other.  Chambrrs. 

that  the  Greeks  do  not  really  believe  the  do<i>rine  (1.)  ANTOINH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  df. 

of  tranfubftantiation  •  becaufe  they  call  the  bread  partment  of  IftTc,  with  a  celebrated  abbey.    It  ts 

and  wine  antitfpts^  afTrruwm,  q.d.  figures,  funili-  featedamong  the  mountains,  13  miles  £•  of  Lyofii. 

tudes  ;  and  this  even  after  the  confecration.  fjon,  5.  15.  E.  Lat.  45. 43.  N. 

*  ANTITYPICAL.  adj.  [from  antitfpe.]  That  (2.)  Antotne,  St,  a  fort  of  Coninna. 

which  relates  to  antitype;  that  which  explains  ANTOINETTE,  Marie,   the  late  unforla- 

the  type.  nate  queen  of  France.    See  France  and  Levis 

ANTIVARI,  a  ftrong  fortified  town  of  Alba-  XVI. 

nia,  in  European  Turkey,  feated  on  a  rock  in  the  ANTOMOSIA,  [from  «m,  and  ft^m^  I  fv«ar,| 

Adriatic  fea.    It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  in  ancicnj  writers,  an  oath  taken  by  both  the  pai- 

the  Tiu*ks,  in  1573.      It  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  ties  in  a  criminal  accufation ;  whereby  the  ac^Tifrr 

Arcbbilhop,  and  lies  10  miles  W.  of  Dulcigno^  charged  the  other  with  the  fad,  and  the  iccufcd, 

Lon.  i^.  40.  £.    Lat.  41. 10.  N.  in  his  turn,  denied  the  fame.    Others  (ay,  anto- 

♦  ANTEVENEUE AL.  adj,  [from  «»^i,  and  v^  mofia  differed  from  diomofia,  antomofia  fignifyiof 
nereat,]  Good  againft  the  venereal  difeafe.— If  the  the  oath  of  the  perfon  accufed,  whereby  he  eo^i- 
lues  be  joined  unth  it,  you  will  fcarce  cure  your  ged  to  make  a  feir  defence ;  and  diomofia  to  the 
patient  without  exhibiting  antivenereal  remedies,  profecutor's  oath,  whereby  he  fwore  that  his  ac* 
in/eman.  cufation  was  juftly  foiMided. 

ANTIVETRIA,  a  fubdivifion  of  New  CafHle  ANTONA,  a  river  of  Britain,  mentioiKd  bf 

in  S.  America,  fituated  S.  of  Carthagena.  Tacitus,  which  Cambden  fuppofes  to  be  a  fault/ 

ANTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  the  reading  for  Avuona,  or  Aufuona,  the  Avon. 

Volfci,  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  lea,  yet  without  a  ANTONA  CUM,  Amtonnacum,  or  Aurrv 

harbour,  becaufe  they  had  a  neighbouring  hamlet  nacum,  a  to\jm  of  the  Treveri ;  oow  Andenuck 

caled  CcnOf  with  a  harbour.   The  Romans  gained  below  Coblentz.    Lon.  7.  5.  E.   Lat.  50. 15.  K. 

their  firft  reputation  in  naval  affairs  againft  the  ANTONGIL,  a  large  bay  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 

Aotiates :  part  of  whofe  ihips  they  conveyed  into  dagafcar,  which  is  very  fafe  and  comnodioiu  fix 

the  arfenal  of  Rome  and  part  they  burnt ;  and  fhips  to  ride  in. 

with  their  beaks  of  roftra  adorned  the  pulpit  e-  ( i.)  ANTONIA,  daughter  of  Mark  Antbooy 

ipeded  in  the  Forum,  thence  called  Rojtra,    Here  and  Oi^avia,  was  equally  virtuous,  but  equally  bb- 

Jlood  a  famous  temple  of  Fortune.    Addifonfays,  fortunate  with  her  mother.    While  young,  the 

there  were  two  Fortune  worfhipped  at  Antium.  was  married  to  Drufus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  who 

It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  is  now  ex-  died  on  his  return  to  recetye  a  triiuopfa  for  hbvk- 

tin^,  but  a  veftige  of  the  name  ftill  remains  in  Gi-  tories  in  Germany.    Difconfolate  at  her  1069  A»- 

fo  d*  Anxop  or  An  no.  tonia  would  never  enter  into  a  fccood  maniv^ 

ANTIUS,  a  fon  of  Hercules,  laid  to  have  been  but  devoted  herfelf  to  the  education  of  bcfttwc 

jhe  founder  of  Antium.  children.-    The  death  of  her  fon  Gennanlciti^MBi 

(f.)  •ANTLER,  n.f.  landouiilier,  Fr.]  Proper-  the  jcaloufy  of  Tiberius,  and  the  ill  «ododof 

}j  the  firft  branches  of'^a  itag's  bonis;  but  popu-  her  younger  fon  Claudius^  and  her  dM|^bKrI> 

fib* 
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TiTIa,  was  a  fource  of  new  miferies  to  this  fhoft  turhid  and  milky,  and  precipitates  a  white  fedf^ 

txcdknt  woman.    She  died  in  the  reign  of  her  mcnt,  whence  it  appears,  that  there  is  either, 

grandfon,  the  infemous  Caligula.  common  fait,  or  a  carlcareous  earth  in  it.    Wheii 

(i.)Aktonia,  a  citadelof  Jerufolem,  theorigin  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air  in  an  open  veflelr 

of  which  we  have  in  Jofephus ;  who  l4ys,  that  like  all  other  mineral  waters,  it  lofcs  its  pungent 

Hirranuj,  the  firft  high  prieft  of  that  name,  beiit  tafte,  and  pellucidity,  becoming  turbid  and  vapli/^ 

Bans  near  the  temple,  a  houfe  with  turrets,  where  A  quart  of  it  evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 

hefrenerally  refided.    Herod  afterwards  made  it  leaves  two  fcriipies  of  a  very  dry  fediment,. which 

ftrooeer,  for   the   fecurity  and  defence  of  the  being  feparatcd  by  another  fblution,  is  found  to 

tnnpie ;  and  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony,  who  be  one  half  of  an  alkaline*  fait,  and  the  other  a 

thea  commaiided  in  the  eaft,  called  it  Antonia. —  calcareous  earth.     Oil  of  .vitriol,  mixed  with  the 

It  was  very  extenfive,  and  could  accommodate  a  fait,  produces  a  great  effervetccnce,  and  a  pene* 

Roman  legion.     There  was  a  full  view   of  tlie  trating   fceht  arifes,  like  that  produced  by  the 

temple  from  it,  mixing  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  common  fait.     Hence 

(i.)ANTOif  lA,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  it  appears,  that  thefe  waters  contaia'a  fmall  por- 

p^tment  of  AveirOn,  whofc  fortifications  are  de-  tion  of  fca-falfy  ind  a  ftill  larger  of  a  calcareous 

moliflied.    It  it  feated  on  the  river  Avelroa.    Lon.  earth,  and  with  thefe,  a  very  confiderable  quan- 

0. ;?.  E.  Lat.  44*  TO.'N.  tity  of  a  (ubtile  mineral  fpirit.    It  is  a  very  tem- 

.WTONIANO,  SHvio,  a  man  of  great  learn-  perate  water,  not  too  ftronply  operating  either  by 

mg,  who  railed  himfelf  from  a  low  condition  by  ftool  or  urine;  and  hence  it  is  a  very  proper  drink 

hi«  merit,  was  borti  aft  Rome  in  1540.    When  on-  for  perfons  in  chronic  and  in  many  acute  cafes, 

ly  ten  years  old,  he  couM  make  verfes  upon  any  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  "w-ine,  to  fupply  the 

fofcgc^  proposed  to  him :  and  thefe  lb  excellent,  place  of  malt  liquor,  which  is  prober  but  in  very 

tkfugh  pronounced  extempore,  that  even  a  man*  few  illneffes.    A  continued  ufc  of  it  alone  may  al- 

«  genhit  could  not  compofe  the  like,  without  a  lb  prove  ferviceable  in  hypochondriac  cafes.* 

^ooddeal  of  time  and  pains.    The  duke  <Je  Fer-  ANTONIDES  vander  Goes,  Johtr,  an  emi- 

ran  coming  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  Mtrcellus  Bent  Dutch  poet,  bom  at  Goes  in  Zealand,  in 

U.  upon  bis  being  nufed  to  the  pontificate,  was  ^647.'    His  parents  were  anabaptiftsr,  of  goorf 

fo  charmed  with  the  genin«  oTAiitoniano,  th^t  chara^cr,  but  in  low  circUmftances.-    They  went 

b*  carried  htm  to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able  to  Anrfterdara,  when  Antonides  •  ws^s  about  foui* 

nuftcn  to  inftrud  him  in  the  fciences.    Front  years  old  j"  and  at  nine,  he  begatf  his  l^udies,  un- 

tlwice  he  was  fent  fbi  by  Pius  IV.  who  made  him  der  Jladnan  Junius  and  James  Cocceius.    Anto- 

pnofefTor  of  the  belles  lettre^at  Rome.    He  filled  nides  took  great  pleafuce  h  re^fdm^'  the  Latin 

tHii  place  with  fb  much  reputation,  that,  on  the  poets,  and  carefully  compared  them  with  Groti- 

day  when  he  began  ta  explain  the   oration  pro  us,  Hcinfius,  &c.     He  firl>  attempted  to  tranllate 

Marco  MarctHoy  he  had  a  vaft  crowd  of  auditors,,  fome  pieces  of  Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  ancient?  y 

and  among  thefe,  no  lefs  than  25  cardinals.    He  and,   having  formed  his  tafte  on  thefe  ejtcellent 

was  afterwards  chofen  re^or  of  the  college ;  and  models,  he  at  Itngth  undertook  one  of  the  moft 

after  the  death  of  Piu»  IV.  being  feized  with  a  difl^cult  tafks  in  poetry,  to  write  a  tragedy  :.  this 

ipirit  of  devotion,  he  joined  himfelf  to  Philip  Ke-  was  entitled  Trazil^  or  77v  Inrvajion  of  Cbinn, — 

Ht  and  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  fa-  Antonides,  however,  yas  (o  iuodeft,  as  not  to 

cred  college^  offered  him  by  Pius  V.  which  he  ex-  permit  it  to  be  publiflied.   Vondef,  Who  was  then 

fcotcd  for  a  ?  years,  with  the  reputation  of  an  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  Which  was  taken  al- 

Weft  and  able  man.    He  refufed  a  bifhopric,  fb  from  fome  event  that  happened  in  China,  read 

which  Gregory  XlV.  would  have  given  him;  but  Antonides*8  tragedy:  and  was  fo  well   pleafed- 

he  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  briefs,  with  it,  that  he  declared,  if  the  Author  would  not 

offered  him  by  Clement  VIII.  who  made  him  his  print  it,  he  would  take  fome  pafl'ages  out  of  ft, 

cbamberiain,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal.    Antoni-  and  make  ufe  of  them  in  his  own  tragedy.    He 

ano  killed  himfelf  by  too  great  fatigue:'  for  he  accordingly  did  fo;  .ind  it  was  reckoned  much  to 

^t  whole  niglrts  in  writing    letters ;    which  the  honour  of  Antonides,  to  haVe  written  what 

*»xnight  ofv  a  ficknefs,  whereof  he  died,  in  the  might  be  adopted  by  fo  great  a  poet  as  Vondel 

ftjd  year  of  his  age.     He  wrote  with  fuch  eafe  was  acknowledged  to  be,  by  all  good  judges. — 

2nd  flueticy,  that  he  hardly  ever  made  any  rafure;  Upon  the  Conclulion  of  the  peace  between  Gre;.  t 

ind  it  is  laid,  he  preferved  his  virginity  during  Britain  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1696,  Anton idi-^ 

^s  whole  life.  wrote  a  piece,  entitled  Bclknu  aan  bundy  K  e.  Bel- 

ANTONIAN  WATER,  in  the  ihateria  medica,  lona  chained,  a  very  elegant  poem,  confifting  of 

»  medicinal  water  of  Germany,  remarkably  plea-  feveral  hundred  verfe».     He  next  wrote  an  inge* 

^lat  to  the  tafte,  and  of  itrvice  in  many  cafes  as  nious  heroic  poem,  which  he  entitled  The  Ki'ver 

■>  medicine.     This  water,  mixed  with  any  acid  T",  the  river  on  which  Amfterdam  is  built.     His 

^*tjoor,  raifes  a  confidevable  eifervefcence,  and  parents  had  bred  him  an  npothecar)- :  but  his  po- 

*Hh  Rheniih  wine  and  fugar,  which  is  a  com-  etic  genius  foon  gained  him  the  fnendfhip  of  fe- 

n^oa  way  of  drinking  it,   makes  a  great  hiffing  Veral  perfons  of  diftin^ion:   particularly  of  Mr 

^  bubbling,  and  becomes  turbid  and  milky. — If  Buifero,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  at  Am- 

P'^der  of  galls  be  added   to   it,   it   fufters   no  fterdain,  and  a  grcit  lover  of  poetry,  who  fcnt 

^angc,  but  remains  limpid  and  colouriefs ;  but  him,  at  his  own  expencc,  to  purine  his  fhidits  at 

tynip  •f  vitriol  mixed  with  it,  turns  the  whole  Leyden,^  where  he  remained  till  he  took  his  c'e- 

K^ecn,  whence  it  is  plain  that  it  contains  an  alka-  gree  of  M.  D.  when  his  patron  gavo  In  in  a  place 

"f  and  if  oil  of  tartar  be  added  lo  it,  it  bL-comcs  in  the  admiralty,    in  16781  Antonides   married 

Siifanna 
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6ti£iitiia  fiermant^  a  minifter's  daughter^  who  had  iiatJon»  he  fixed  upon  An  ton  i  n  u  s  Pi  u  f ,  (See  K*x  1 

tlfo  a  talent  for  poetry.    His  marriage  was  cele-  whom  he  adopt^»  upon  condition  that  he  Quii 

^ated  by  fcveral  eminent  poetH,  particularly  by  likewife  adopt  Marcus  A  ureliut.  The  year  afterthtt 

the  famous  Peter  Franci us,  profeTor  of  eloquence,  adoption,  Adrian  appointed  him  queftor,  thoo^ 

who  compofed  Tome  Latin  verfes  on  the  occafion.  be  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  pfefcribed  by  tie 

After  marriage,  he  did  not  muc'n  indulge  his  po«  laws.    After  the  death  of  A£ian>  Aurdius  mar- 

ctic  genius ;  and  within  a  few  years  he  fell  into  a  ried  Fauftina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Piust  by 

confumption,  of  which  he  died  in  1684*  being  whom  he  had  (everal  children.    In  the  year  11^ 

only  37  years,  and  a  few  months  old.    He  is  e^  he  was  invefted  with  new  honours  by  the  cmpexur, 

ftcemed  the  mod  eminent  Dutch  poet  after  Von-  in  which  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  maimer  as  en- 

deL    His  works  hare  been  printed  feveral  times,  dearcd  him  to  that  prince  and  the  whole  peopW. 

having  been  coUe^ed  by  ^ther  Anthony  Tanfz.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  is  16 r« 

The  laft  edition  was  printed  by  Nicholas  Ten  he  was  obliged  by  the  fenate  to  take  upoo  him  the 

Hoom,  at  Amfterdam,  in    1714,  in  4to,  under  government;  in  tne  management  of  which  betook 

the  diredion  of  David  Van  Hoogftraaten,  one  of  Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague.    Dion  Cafliiu  U.)  >, 

the  maftert  of  the  Latin  fchool  of  that  city,  who  that  the  reaibn  of  doing  this  was,  that  be  migiit 

added  to  it  the  life  of  the  poet.  have  leifure  to  purfue  lus  ftudiet,  and  00  accomt 

ANTONINA,  the  infamous  wife  of  the  great  of  his  ill  (late  of  health  |  Lucius  being  of  a  iLroog 

Beliiarius,  who  not  only  repeatedly  diHionaured  vigorous  conftitution,  and  confeqocDUy  more  fit 

ber  hufband,  by  her  infidelities,  but  perfecuted  for  the  fatigues  of  war.    The  fame  day  he  took 

her  own  (on  Photius,  with  the  utmofl  virulence,  upon  him  the  name  of  AittoDinu8«  which  he  cave 

becauC?  he  had' difcovered  her  intrigues,  and  re-  hkewife  to  Verus  hit  colleague*  and  betrathcd  hit 

Tealed  them  to  his  injured  (lepfather.    In  the  daughter  Lucilla  to  him.     The  two  tmptran 

language  of  Mr  Gibbion,  who  gives  her  fecret  went  afterwards  to  the  camp ;  where,  attcr  hi- 

hlAory  at  large,  in  his  4th  volume  of  the  Decline  ving  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  I^us,  they  pro- 

and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  **  (he  was,  in  nounced  each  of  them  a  panegyric  to  hia  meflKrv. 

the  Tarious  fituations  of  fortune,  the  companion,  They  difchar;ged  the  government  in  a  very  an»* 

the  enemy,  the  fervant,  and  the  £ivourite  of  the  cable  roa«mer.    It  is  (aid  that»  foon  after  Aojo- 

empreis  Theodon,"  a  woman   as  wicked  and  nus  had  performed  the  apotheofis  of  Pins  p^t^ 

worthleTs  as  herfelf.    **  Theie  loofe  and  ambiti«  tiops  were  prcftaited  to  him  by  the  pagan  pr^f.*, 

ous  females,"  adds  Gibbon,  ^  had  been  conned-  philofophers,  and  governors  of  provinces,  to  onkr 

cd  by  fimilar  pleafures :  thev  were  feparated  by  to  excite  him  to  perfecute  the  CbriAians ;  whict 

the  jealoufy  or  vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by  he  rejeded  with  indignation,  and  interpoM  bis 

the  partnexihip  of  guilt."  authority  for  their  protedion,  by  vniting  a  Icticf 

ANTONINE  COLUMN.      See   AiiTONiNus»  to  the  common  alTembly  of  Afia,  then  beMat  I- 

K^  3.  phefus.     £uAbiu&  has  preferved  a  copy  of  tha 

(i.)  ANTONINUS,  Aureliuf  Fulvius,  fimamed  letter,  {Hi/l.  Ecc.  lib.  iv.  e.  i>)  which  be  afcWhrt, 

Pius,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium  by  niifltake  to  Antoninus  I^us.     The  happtrei* 

io  ItaJy,  A.  D.  86,  of  a  £unily  originally  firom  NiT-  which  the  empire  began  to  enjoy  uader  tiicfc 

mes  in  Langaedoc    His  charader  was  in  all  re-  two  emperors  was  interrupted,  m  the  year  lAa* 

Qieds  one  of  the  oobleft  that  can  be  imagined ;  by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  d»* 

ttd  be  had  the  title  of  Piu4  given  him  by  the  fe-  ftro^  a  vaft  number  of  cattle,  and  occafitxicd  j 

Bate.    We  have  no  regular  account  of  the  tranf-  famine  at  Rome.   This  calamity  was  foUowrd  br 

adieus  oif  his  reign,  as  Capitolinus  has  written  in  the  Parthian  war }  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Qxu 

a  very  confufed  manner;  and  we  have  only  an  ravaged  Germany  and  Rbartia.    Lucius  Veru 

abridgement  of  Dion  Cadius's  hiftory  by  Xiphilin  went  in  perfon  to  oppofe  the  Parthians ;  and  JU- 

BOW  remaining.    He  managed  the  public  revenues  toninus  continued  at  Rome,  where  his  prdrnre 

with  great  frugality,  yet  was  extremely  generous  ;  was  necefTary.    Durng  this  war  with  the  Prthi. 

WIS  fond  of  peace,  and  io  war  preferred  the  repu-  ans,  about  the  year  163  or  164,  Anluiuooi  itxx 

tattoo  of  iuftice  to  all  the  advantages  which  might  his  daughter  Lucilla  to  Verus,  (lie  having  brro  br- 

be  gaineci  by  vidory.    He  was  more  intent  upon  trothed  to  him  in  marriage,  and  attended  ber  iM 

prelerving  the  bounds  of  his  empire  than  extend-  far  as  Brandufium :  he  intended  to  have  coodud* 

mg  them ;  and  he  often  made  ufe  of  Scipio's  ex-  ed  her  to  Syria  }  but  it  having  been  infinujted  cv 

pre(fion.  That  he  cbo(e  rather  to  (ave  one  citizen  fome  perfons,  that  his  delign  of  going  into  tbecsft 

than  kill  a  thoofand  enemies.    By  this  condud  he  was  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  finiihcd  tU 

made  himlelf  univeHally  e(teemed  and  revered  in  Parthian  war,  be  returned  to  Rome.    The  Ro- 

that  age,  and  admired  by  pofterit).    This  great  mans  having  gained  a  vidory  over  the  PanKiics, 

and  good  emperor  died  in  161 ,  aged  75,  having  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  Mefopotaoiia,  c^ 

reiffned  23  years.  two  emperors  triumphed  over  them  at  Roat  is 

(1.)  Antoninus,  Marcos  Aurelius,  fimamed  166;  and  were  honoured  with  the  titieof  Fstms 

THE  Philosophic,  the  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  their  tountry.    This  year  was  (ataU  00  aui— f 

at  Rome,  the  16th  cdT  April,  A.  D.  121.    He  was  of  a  terrible  pedilence  which  fpread  it^otcrlie 

called  by  feveral  names  till  he  was  admitted  into  whole  world,  and  a  famine  under  which  Rflor  b- 

the  Aurelian  family,  when  he  took  that  of  Marcus  boured :  it  was  likewife  in  this  year  that  the  Mv- 

Atirelius  Antoninus.    Adrian,  upon  the  death  of  comanni,  and  many  other  people  of  G«fWPT> 

Cejonius  Commodus,  turned  his  eyes  upon  Mar-  took  up  arms  againlt  the  Roman« ;  but  Ibe  Ivo 

cus  Aurelius;  but,  as  be  was  not  then  18  years  of  emperois  having  marchrcl  in  perfoii  agaiii  If 

age,  and  coniequeDtly  too  young  for  fo  important  a  obbged  the  Gernuus  to  fue  for  peace*   Titt 
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bowfvflr,  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the  bafTadors  from  Parthia,  came  to  vifit  him.    He 

two  emperors  marched  Rgain  in  perlbn ;  but  Lu.  ftaid  fevera!  days  at  Smyrna ;  and,  after  he  had 

das  Verui  was  fcized  with  an  apopledic  fit,  and  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  eaft,  went  to  Athens,  on 

dted  at  AJtinom.    The  Romans  were  now  defeat-  which  city  he  confen*e(.l  feveral  honours,  and  ap*> 

rd  with  great  flaughter ;  and  the  emperor,  not  pointed  public  profelfors  there.     From  thence  he 

ihoofiay  to  burden  bis  fubje<ft8  with  new  taxes,  returned  to  Rome  with  his  fon  Cc^mmodus,  who 

rtpoied  to  public  fale  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  was  chofcn  conful  for  the  year  fullowinp,  though 

the  gold  and  Blrer  plate  belonging  'to  the  crown,  he  was  then  but  16  years  of  a'^e.     On  the  17th  of 

iiTd  his  wife's  rich  garments  embroidered  with  Septembs^r,  the  fame  year,  he  gave  him  the  title 

fold,  and  a  curious  colleAion  of  pilaris  which  of  I  np^tator  ;  and  on  the  a.?d  of  December,  he 

Adrian  had  purchafed   during  his  Ion 9  progrefs  entered  Rome  in  triumph,   alcnig  with  Commo- 

t-rouph  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  wascal-  dus,  on  account  of  the  vidories  gained  over  th*r 

M  Adri  n's  cabinet.     In  170,  Antoninus  made  Germans.     Don  Cailius  tells  us,  that  he  remitted 

^^preparations  againft  the  Germans,  and  carried  all  the  debts  which  were  due  to  Mmfelf  and  the 

in  tic  war  with  great  vigour.    During  this  war,  public  treafury,  during  46  years,  from  the  time 

m  174,  a  very  extraordinary  event  is  faid  to  have  that  Adrian  had  granted  the  fan^  favour,  and 

Uippened,  which,  according  to  Dion  Calfius,  was  burnt  all  the  writings  relating  to  thofe  debts.    He 

A^  raik>w« :    Antoninus's  army  being  blocked  up  applied  himfjif  like  wife  to  correct  many  enormi- 

bT  the  Quadi,  in  a  very  difadvantageous  place,  ties,  and  introduced  feveral  excellent  regulations* 

*f)trre  there  was  no  pollibility  of  procuring  water;  In  179,  he  left  Rome  with  his  fon  Confmodus,  to 

n  this  fituation,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  go  againft  the  Marcomanni,  and  other  barbarous 

woands,  oppreifed  with  heat  and  thirfl,  and  in*  nations;  and  the  ye^rfoHouTng gained  a confider- 

rjpablc  of  retiring  or  engaging  the  enemy,  in  an  able  vi«ftory  over  them,  and  would,  in  allprobabi* 

nlUnt  the  iky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  there  lity,  have  entirely  fubdued  them,  had  he  net  been 

^li  a  vaft  quantity  of  rain.    The  Roman  army  feized  with  an  illnefs,  which  carried  him  off  on 

^fTc  about  to  quench  their  thlHt,  when  the  etie-  the  17th  ot  M^rch   180,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 

roy  came  upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  age,  and  xgth  of  his  reign.    The  whole  empire 

muft  certainly  have  been  defeated,  had  it  not  been  regretted  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  prince,  and  paid 

for  a  (howcT  of  hail,  accompanied  with  a  ftorm  of  the  greatefl  regard  to  his  memory :  he  was  ranked 

thunder  and  lightning,  which  fell  upon  the  ene-  amongft  the  gods,  and  almoft  every  perfon  had  a 

my,  without  the  leaft  annoyance  to  the  Romans^  ftatue  of  him  in  their  hotifes.     His  book  of  Medi- 

»'ho  by  this  means  gained  the  vidory.    The  Pa-  tations  has  been  much  admired. 

? ins  as  well  as  Chriftians  have  acknowledged  the  (a.)  Antoninus's  column,  a  circular  pillar 

trjth  of  this  prodigy,  but  have  greatly  differed  as  of  wnite  marble,  raifed  in  honour  of  the  emperor 

to  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  miraculous  event ;  the  for-  Antoninus,  (N^*  a.)  at  Rome,  168  feet  high  above 

mer  alcribing  it  to  magicians.     In  Antoninus's  ground,  befides  7  feet  under  grdund*    It  has  a 

otllar,  the  glory  is  afcribed  to  Jupiter  the  god  of  ftair-cafe  within  confifling  of  198  fteps,  and  illu* 

r^n  and  thunder.    But  the  Chriilians  afRrmed,  minated  with  56  fmall   Windows.     Its-  fhaft  is 

that  God  granted  this  favour  at  the  prayer  of  the  adorned  with  a  baflb  relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral 

ChriAian  foldiers  in  the  Rom  »n  army,  who  are  line  its  whole  length,  and  containing  a  brief  hifto* 

titd  to  have  compofed  the  nth  legion ;  and,  as  a  ry  of  the  emperor's  reign. 

niAfk  of  diftindtion,  we  are  told  that  they  received  (4.)  Ahtoninus's  wall,  the  third  rampart 

the  title  of  the  Tbw^derin'^  Letfiottj  from  Antoni*  that  had  been  built  bjr  the  Romans  againft  the  in* 

ouH  (Eufrh.  BccJ^f,  Hiji,  lib.  V.  C'lp.  5.)  Mr  Moyle,  rurfions  of  the  North  Britons.     It  is  called  by  the 

in  the  letters  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  people   in   the  neighbourhood  Graham's   Dykej 

hii  worka,  has  endeavoured  to  exniode  this  ftory  from  the  notion  that  one  Graham,  or  Grimus, 

ot  the  Thundering  Legion  ;  which  occalioned  Mr  firll  made  a  breach  in  it  after  the  retreat  of  the 

^Vhifton  to  publilh  an  anfwer,  in  1716.     In  175,  Romans  out  of  Britain.    The  firft  barrier  ere^ed 

'Antoninus  made  a  treaty  with  feveral  nations  of  by  the  Romans  was  the  chain  of  fqrfs  built  by 

^ifrmany.    Soon  after,  Avidius  CalTius,  governor  Agricola  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde, 

of  Syria^  revolted  from  the  emperor:   this  infur-  in  the  year  81,  to  protect  his  conquefts  from  the 

«''!iion,  however,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.   See  Agricola.   The 

^f  Ca^uSy  who  was  killed  by  a  centurion  named  fecond  was  the  vallum  or  dyke  ilung  up  by  A- 

AntbTftf,     Antoninus  behaved  with  great  lenity  drian  in  theyear  lai.    See  Adrian's  wall.    It 

towards  thofe  who  had  been  engaged  in  Cafhus's  tenninated  on  the  weftem  fide  of  the  kingdom,  at 

party :  he  woruld  not  put  to  death,  nor  imprifbn,  /ixelodimumj  or  Burgh,  on  t^e  Solway  Sands ;  and 

nor  even  fit  in  judgment  himfelf  upon  any  of  the  was  fuppofed  to  have  reached  no  further  than 

^^tuton  engai;ed  in  this  revolt ;  but  he  referred  Pons  J^lii,  or  Ncfunajlle,  on  the  eaftem  fide.     But 

them  to  the  ienate,  fixing  a  day  for  their  appear-  from  an  infcription  lately  difcovend,  it  appears 

*Dce,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  civil  affair.    He  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Sevems. 

*Rjtc  alio  to  the  fenate,  to  aft  with  indulgence  See  Severus's  wall.    This  rampart  of  Adrian's 

•^hff  than  fcverity ;  not  to  ihed  the  blood  of  any  was  fituated  much  farther  fouth  than  Agriqola's 

^J'^or  or  peilbo  of  quality,  or  of  any  other  perlbn  chain ;  the  country  to  the  north  having  been  ei- 

^hatibrrer,  but  to  allow  thia  honour  to  his  reign,  ther,    according  to  fome  authors,  recovered  by 

^t,  even   under  the  misfortune  of  a  rebelHon^  the  native  Britons  after  the  departure  of  Agrico- 

(looe  bad  loft  their  lives,  except  in  the  firfi  heat  la ;  or,  according  to  others,  voluntarily  (lighted 

of  the  tumult.    In  176,  Aotonimis  vifited  Syria  by  Adrian.     However,  this  work  of  Adrian  s  did 

ttd  Egypt :  the  kings  of  thofe  countriesi  and  am-  not  lone  coDtinuc  to  be  the  exircme  boundary  of 

■  Vou  II.  Part  I.  L  i                             the 
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the  Roman  territories  to  the  north  in  Britain.  For  neraly  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by  the 

Antoninus  Pius  having,  by  his  lieutenant  Lollius  sd  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  6th  legioaaod 

Urbicus,  recovered  the  country  once  conquered  of  the  30U1  legion^  and  one  cohort  of  auxiliaries. 

hf  Agricola,  conunanded  another  rampart  to  be  If  thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would  Aake 

ere^ed  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  in  all  a  body  of  7800  men.    Some  of  thefe  in* 

the  trad  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  fcriptions  have  fuffered  greatly  by  the  injuries  of 

chain  of  forts.    The  great  number  of  infcriptions  time  and  other  accidents ;  fo  that  we  cannot  diC- 

which  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  of  this  cover  from  them  with  abfolnte  certainty,  how 

wall,  to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius,  leave  us  many  paces  of  this  work  were  executed  by  each 

no  room  to  doubt  its  having  been  bnilt  by  his  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops.    The  fum  of  the  certain 

orders.    If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar  with  and  probable  information  contained  in  theie  io- 

an  infcription,  now  in  the  college  library  of  £din-  fcnptions,  as  it  is  coMeded  by  the  learned  Mr 

burgh,  belonged  to  this  work,  as  it  is  generally  HorOey,  (lands  thus : 

fuppofed  to  ha0e  done,  it  fixes  the  date  of  its  exe-  Paea, 

cutipn  to  thethirdconfulfhip  of  Antoninus,  which  The  fecond  legion  built        .        •        •      ii|6o3 

was  A.  D.  i4o>  only  ao  years  afta*  that  of  Adrian,  The  vexillation  of  the  6xth  legion    .       •    7>4ii 

of  which  tiiis  feems  to  have  been  an  imitation.  The  vexillation  of  the  tvrentieth  legion        7>8oi 
This  wall,  as  fome  imagine,  reached  from  Caer-  _— 

ridden  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  to  Old  Kirkpatrick  All  certain  16,8 ij 

•n  the  Clyde ;  or,  as  others  think,  from  Kinniel  The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion, 
on  the  £.  to  Dunglafs  on  the  W.    Thefe  difierent        the  monument  certain,  and  the  nuni- 

fuppofitions  hardly  make  a  mile  of  difi'erence  in  •    ber  probable ^,411 

the  length  of  this  work,  which,  from  feveral  a^ual  The  fame  vexillation,  on  a  plain  roomi- 
menfurations,  appears  to  have  been  37  Englifh,  or        ment,  no  number  vifible,  fuppofed  3*500 

40  Roman  miles.    Capitolinus,  in  his  life  of  An-  The  lixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no 
loninus  Pius,  affirms,  that  the  wall  which  that        number,  fuppofed        .        .        •        •    Siooo 

emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of  turf.    This  is  un-  Cohors  prima  Cugemorum    .        •        .      39^^^ 
queftionably  true ;  though  it  is  evident  from  the  ■ 

vefliges  of  it  ftiH  remaining,  (which  not  very  ma-  Total        3?»7»^ 

ny  years  ago  were  dug  up  and  examined  for  near  or  39  miles  726  paces,  neariy  the  whole  length  of 

a  mile  together),  that  the  foundation  was  of  fi»ne.  the  wall.     It  would  have  been  both  ufeful  and 

Mr  Camden  alfo  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of  one  agreeable  to  have  known  how  long  time  thefe 

Mr  Anthony  Pont,  that  the  ppncipal  rampart  was  troops  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  thii 

faced  with  fauare  (tone,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  great  work.    But  of  this  we  have  no  infonnatioo. 

fiilling  into  tne  ditch.  The  chief  part  of  this  work  Neither  do  we  know  what  particular  bodies  of 

were,  i.  A  broad  and  deep  ditch,  whofe  dimen-  troops  were  in  garrifon  in  the  feveral  forts  and  fta- 

60ns  cannot  now  be  difcovered  with  certainty,  tions  along  the  line  of  this  wall,  becaufe  thefe  gar* 

though  rir  Pont  (ays  it  was  i»  feet  wide.  a.  The  rifons  were  withdrawn  before  the  Notitia  Imperii 

principal  wall,  about  la  £eet  thick  at  the  founda-  was  written.    Though  we  cannot  difcover  exad- 

tion,  but  ita  original  height  cannot  now  be  deter*  ly  how  many  years  this  wall  continued  to  be  the 

mined.    This  wall  was  fituated  on  theS.  brink  of  boundary  of^  the  Roman  territories  tn  BritaiOt  yet 

the  ditch.    3.  A  military  way  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  we  are  certain  it  was  not  very  long.     For  we  aie 

principal  wall,  well  paved,  and  raifed  a  little  told  by  Dion  CalTius,  that,  **  Commodus,  the  £ao 

above  the  level  of  the  ground.   This  work,  as  well  of  An  r  o  m  i  ru  s,  I W  a. )  had  wars  with  feveral  fo* 

as  that  of  Adrian,  was  defended  by  garrifons  placed  reign  nations,  but  none  k^  dangerous  as  that  of 

in  forts  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  it.    The  Britain.    For  the  people  of  the  ifland,  having  paA 

number  of  thefe  forts,  whofe  vefttges  were  vilible  fed  the  wall  which  divided  them  from  the  Rosnaiw* 

in  Mr  Font's  time,  were  ig,  fituated  about  two  attacked  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces."    This 

miles  from  each  other.     In  the  intervals. between  was  about  A.  D.  180. 

the  forts,  there  were  watch  towers;   but  their        (1.)  ANTONIO,  Nicholas,  laught  of  the orw 

number  and  diftances  from  each  other  cannot  m>w  der  ot  St  James  and  canon  of  KCfitte,  was  bom  at 

•be  difcovered.    Jt  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  Seville  in    161 7,   being  the  ibaof  a  gentleman 

though  it  is  now  more  than  1660  years  iince  this  whom  Philip  IV.  made  prefident  of  the  adminHy 

work  was  finifhed,  and  more  than  1300  fince  it  in  that  city  in  x6a6.    After  having  gone  througfi 

was  flighted,  we  can  yet  discover,  from  authentic  a  comrfe  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  his  own 

monument?,  which  are  Aill  remaining,  by  what  country,   he  went  to  ftudy  law.  at   Salamanca; 

particular  body  of  Roman  troops  almofl  every  part  where  he  attended  the  le^nM  of  Frandfco  Ra- 

of  it  was  executed.    This  difcovery  is  made  from  mos  del  Manzano,  afterwards  counCielior  to  the 

infcriptions  upon  ftones,  which  were  ortgiBally  king,  and  preceptor  to  Charles  II.     Upon  his  n^ 

built  into  the  face  of  the  waU,  and  have  been  turn  to  Seville,  he  employed  •hfcnfelf  feveral  ye«» 

iound  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  careiully  pre-  in  writing  his  JBihliotbrcn  Hijpauitm^  iiavii^  tkf 

ierved.    Th^  number  of  ftones  with  intlTiptions  ufe  of  the  books  of  Bonnet  do  ik  Sana,  dtkctd 

of  this  kind  now  extant  is  11 ;  of  which  fix  may  the  royal  monadery  of  Bei^idinetL    lo  li^p*  he 

be  feen  at  one'View  in  the  college  of  GlafJ-ow,  was  fent  to  Rome  by  Philip  IV.  in  the  cluiadtr 

one  in  the  codlege  of  Aberdeen,  one  in  the  college  of  agent -general :  he  had  alio  pBlticular-coinniif' 

uf  Edinburgh,  one  in  the   Colledion  of  Baron  fions  from  the  inqtnfitinm  of  Spni^  the  v*xroy* 

Clerk,  one  at  Cochnoch  houfe,  and  one  at  Calder  of  Naples  and  Sicuy,  and  the  governor  at  Miba* 

houfe.    From  thefe  infcriptions  it  appears  in  ge-  to  negociate  thrar  afiairs  at  Rooew    The  cu^sa^ 
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oi  Amgan  procured  him,  from  Pope  Alexander  (5.)  Anton  to,  St,  a  fea-port  of  Bifciy. 

VU.  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Seville,  the  in-  (6.)  Antonio,  St,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 

come  whereof  he  employed  in  charity  and  pun-  iflands,  feparated  from  St  Vincent's,  by  a  clear 

chafio^  books:  of  which  he  had  above  30,000  vo-  navigable  channel,  15  miles  broad.     On  the  N. 

lames  in  his  library.  By  thefe  means,  and  his  own  ^de,  it  has  a  good  rpad  for  fhippine,  with  a  coU 

indeMgabie  application,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  ledtion  of  freih  water,  rifing  from  iprings,  which* 

to  fisifh  his  Bibiiotheca  Hifpanica,  in  4  volumes  however,  fcarcdy  merits  the  name  of  a  pond. — 

foiio,  two  of  which  he  publilhed  at  Rome  in  the  The  ifland   ftretches   from  ME.  to  SW.  and  is 

year  1671.    The  work  conhfts  of  two  parts ;  the  filled  with  mountains ;  one  of  which  is  of  fo  ex« 

ooe  containing  the  Spanilh  writers  who  Hourifhed  traordinary  a  height*  as  tu  be  compared  with  the 

before  the  15th  century,  and  the  other  thofe  fince  Peak  of  I'eneriffe :   Its  top  is  conftantly  covered 

tbe  exki  of  that  century.    After  the  publication  of  with  fnow,  and,  notwithftanding  the  cleamefs  of 

tbeiir  two  volumes,  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid  by  the  iky,  is  generally  hid  in  clouds.    Here  are  pro- 

Cbaries  II.  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  coun«  duced  a  variety  of  fruits ;  onnges,  lemons,  palms, 

fHior  to  the  cmiade ;   which  he  difcharged  with  melons.  Sec,  hind  ibme  fugar  canes,     l^he  pota- 

great  litegrity  till  hisdeath;  in  1684.    He  left  no«  toes  and  melons  are  particularly  eiLcellent,  and 

tiling  but  his  vaft  library,  which  he  had  brought  are  much,  fought  after  by  mariners.     But,  not- 

from  Rome  to  Madrid ;  and  his  two  brothers  and  withftanding  all  this  plenty,  the  inhabitants  liveio 

iKphews  being  unable  to  publifh  the  remaining  vo-  the  moft  wretched  poverty.    They  are  in  number 

lumes  of  his  Bibiiotheca,  font  them  to  Cardinal  about  50c,  chiefly  negroes,  under  the  Portu^efe» 

d*Agui(he,  who  paid  the  charge  of  ^e  impreiljon,  whofe  language  they  fpeak,  and  whofe  manoera 

and  committed  the  care  of  it  to  Monlieur  Marti,  they  imitate.    To  the  NW.  ftands  a  village,  vm- 

his  librarian,  who  added  notes  in  the  name  of  the  der  the  diredion  of  a  governor,  or*  as  they  call 

Cmlinal.  him,  a  captain,  a  prieft,  and  a  fchooknafter.*— 

(}.)  Antonio,  de  Meffine,  a  native  of  Meifina,  Lon.  o.  s6.  £.  Lat.  18.  4.  N. 

vfao  flouri/hed  about  the  year  1430.    He  was  the  (1.)  ANTONIU$,  Caius,  the  fon  of  Marcus 

M.  Italian  who  painted  in  oil,  which  art  he  learn-  the  orator,  (No.  4*)  and  uncle  to  the  triumvii^ 

ed  from  John  Van  Dyck  in  Flanders.    When  he  (No.  5.)  had  the  command  of  fonw  troops  of 

returned  to  Italy  he  imparted  his  fecret  to  Bellini  horfe  under  Sylla*  and  plundeiC^  many  places  in 

and  Dominico,  the  laft  of  whom  revealed  it  to  Greece. 

Andrew  del  CafUgno,  who,  from  a  third  of  gain,  (2.)  Antonius  Qnyfho,  a  native  of  Gaul* 

bafely  aflafiinated  him.   Thefe  incidents,  however,  who  came  to  Rome,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  po- 

fpread  tbe  art  of  oil  painting  over  Italy.  etry,  in  the  boufe  of  Julius  Caefar,  while  he  was 

(3.)  Antonio,  St,  a  Dutch  Fort  in  Axim,  on  but  a  boy.     His  fchool  was  frequented  by  Cicero 

the  gold  coaft  of  Africa.  It  (lands  on  a  high  rock,  and  other  great  men.    He  fet  no  price  upon  hjs 

which  prqje^s  into  the  fea  in  form  of  a  peninfu'a$  labours,  which  made  his  fcholars  the  more  liberal 

and  is  10  environed  by  rocks  and  dangerous  ihoals,  to  him. 

as  to  be  ioacceflible  to  an  enemy  but  by  land,  (3.)  Antonius,  Julius,  the  fon  of  Marcus, 

where  it  ts  fortified  by  a  parapet,  draw-bridge,  (No.    $.)  was  conful  alon^  with  Paulus  Fabius 

and  two  batteries  of  heavy  cannon.    Befides  this  Maximus,  and  is  immortalized  by  Horace,  who 

it  has  a  battery  tov^rds  the  (ea.    The  three  bat-  addrefles  the  sd  ode  of  his  4th  book  to  him. 

Urm  confift  of  14  cannon.    Its  form  istriangu-  (4*)  Anton  1  us,  Marcus,  a  famous  Roman  o» 

Ur;  the  building  is  neat,  ftrong,  and  commodi-  rator.    While  he  filled  the  office  of  pr»tor|  Sici- 

otts  for  its  extent,  which  is  but  fmall,  on  account  ly  fell  to  his  lot*  and  he  cleared  the  feas  of  tbe 

of  tbe  narrowoeis  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  pirates  which  in^fted  that  coaft.    He  was  made 

The  garrifon  is  ufuallv  compofed  of  25   white  conful,  with  A.  Pofthumius  Albinus*  in  the  year 

men,  and  an  equal  numoer  of  negroes,  under  the  of  Rome  653  ;  when  he  oppofed  the  turbulent 

command  of  a  fergeant.    It  is  maintained  at  the  defigns  of  Sesctus  Titus,  tribune  of  the  people^ 

cxpence  of  the  Weft-India  Company  (  and,  when  with  great  refolution  and  fuccefs.    Some  time  af- 

well  ftored  with  proviGons,  is  capable  of  making  ter,  he  was  made  proconful  of  Cilicia,  where  he 

s  long  defence  againft  any  number  Of  negroes.    It  performed  fo  many  great  exploits,  that  he  obtain^ 

is,  however,  as   well  as  all  other  forts  on  this  ed  the  honour  of  a  triumph.    To  improve  his  ta- 

coaft,  liable  to  inconveniencies  from  the  heavy  lent  for  eloquence,  he  attended  the  greateft  ora« 

nins,  which  damage  the  walls,  and  render  ^-  tors  at  Rhodes  and  Athens*  in  his  way  to  Cilicia* 

qoent  reparations  neceftary.      This  obliges  the  and  on  his  return  to  Rome.    Soon  after,  he  was 

Datch  always  to  keep  ready  a  quantity  of  lime  appointed  cenfor :  which  office  he  difcharged  with 

oii^  of  calcined  oyfter  (hells,  of  which  the  cd^ft  great  reputation,  having  carried  his  caufe  before 
produces  great  numbers.      This  fettlement  was  >  the  people,  againft  Marcus  Duronius,  who  ha'd 

iirft  founded  by  the  Potuguefe,  during  the  reign  accufed  him  of  bribery*  in  revenge  for  Antonius'a 

of  Emmanuel.    They  fixtd  at  firft  upon  a  fmall  having  erafed  his  name  out  of  the  lift  of  ienators, 

point;  where,  finding  themf^'lves  infecure,  they  becaufe  Duronius,  when  tribune  of  the  people, 

built  the  fort  where  it  now  ftands.    They  were  had  abrogated  a  law,  which  reftrained  immode- 

driven  out  by  the  Dutch  in  1641 ;  and,  upon  the  rate  expence  in  feafts.     He  was  one  of  the  great- 

cjcdofion  of  a  peace  with  tbe  States-general,  the  eft  orators  ever  known  at  Rome ;   and  it  was 

tort  remained  by  treaty  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  owing  to  him,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Ci- 

Weft4ndia  Company,*,  who  have  kept  pofTeffion  cero,  that  Rome  might  boaft  herfelf  a  rival  even 

«f  it  ever  fince.  to  Greece  itfelf  in  eloquence.    He  defended,  a^ 

(4*}  Anton  10;  St*  a  mountain  of  Spain,  mongft  manv  others*  Marcus  Aquilius ;  ^uid  mo- 

Lis  vcd 
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ved  the  judge?  in  fo  fcnfible  a  mnnner,   by  the  FuWia,  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  thiivrar. 
tears  he  (bed,  and  the  fears  he  (howed  upon  the  dying,  O^avius  and  Antooius  came  to  an  agree- 
breaft  of  his  clJfnt,  that  hf  carried  his  caiife.     tie  nient.      One  of  the  conditions  of  this  new  pwM 
never  would  publifh  any  of  bis  pleadings,  that  he  was,   that  they  (hould  together  attack  Pompey, 
might  not  be  proved  to  fay  in  one  caufe,  what  though  the  former  had  lately  made  an  alliance 
jnight  be  contrary  to  what  he  fliould  advance  in  with  hjm.    Aotonius  then  married  OOavia,  filler 
another.    He  afFc^ed  to  be  a  man  of  no  learning,  to  Odavius,  as  a  pledge  of  their  renewed  friend- 
Hi3  modefty,  and  maoy  other  qualifications,  ren-  ihip  ;  but  returned  foon  after  to  his  beloved  Cleo- 
dered  him  no  lefs  dear  to  many  perfons  of  diftinc-  patra,  apd  lived  with  her  in  Alexandria.    Odavi- 
tion,  tbajB  his  eloquence  made  hinrj  iinivrrfolly  ad-  \ih  took  hold  of  this  pretence  to  inveigh  againft 
piired.    He  was  killed  during  thofe  bloody  con-  him,  and  begin  the  war  again.     At  laft,  they  en- 
fulions  raifed  at  Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna.     He  gaged  in  a  (ea-fight  at  Adium,  in  which  O^tiui 
was  difcovered  in  the  plape  where  he  hid  himfelf,  gained  a  complete  viiflory.      The  infatuated  An- 
jand  foldiers  were  fent  to  difpatch  him  5    but  his  tonius  fell  upon  his  own  fword  ;   and  Cleopatra 
manner  of  addrefliqg  them  had  fuch  an  effect,  ftung  herfelf  to  death  with  an  afp,  to  avoid  gra- 
Jthat  none  but  he  who  commanded  tliem,  and  had^  cing  the  vic^tcjr's  triumph  at  Rome, 
not  heard  bia  difcourfe,  had  the  cruelty  to  kill  ^  ANTONOMASIA.  n.  /".  [ffom  •»J«,and»»«^«, 
him.     His  head  was  expofed  before  the  roftra,  a  a  name.]    A  form  of  fpeech,  in  which,  for  a  pro- 
place  which  ho  had  adorned  with  fii?  triumphal  per  name,  is  put  the  name  of  fome  dignity?  ot- 
ipoils,    Thip  happened  A.  A.  C.  90.  fice,  profefiion,  fcience,  or  trade ;  or  when  a  pro- 
(1?.)  Anto>i  I  us,  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  grand-  per  name  is  put  in  the  room  of  an  appellative.— 
fon  to  ^he  former,  wa$  very  handfomc   in   his  Thus  a  king  is  called  his  roajefty ;  a  nobleman, 
youth*;  for  >vhich  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  Cu^  his  lordihip.    We  lay  the  philofopher,  iiiftead  of 
rio  a  fenator;  who,  by  carrying  him  about  in  all  Ariltotle,  and  the  orator  for  Cicero;  thus  a  maa 
his  debaucheries,  made  him  contrn<5t  fuch  heavy  is  called  by  the  name  of  his  country,  a  German, 
debts,  that  his  own  father  forbade  him  his  houfe.  an  Italian  ;  and  a  grave  man  is  called  a  Cato,  ami 
X^urio,  however,  was  fo  generous  as  to  bail  him  a  wife  man  a  Solpmon.  Smith**  Rhetoric* 
tor  150  Ulents.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  ANTONOMASTICALLY.    adv    Performed 
Curio  took  Ca?(ar?6  part. 'and  prevailed  with  An-  by  the  figure  antonoraafia. 

tonius  to  do  the  fame;  for  which  he  was  made  a  ANTONOWOSKOI  gorka,  a  village  of  No- 
tribune  of  the  people,^  and  Iti  that  office  did  (pae-  vogorod,  in  lIuHia,  with  a  convent  in  if. 
(ar  great  Tervice.   »  Csefar,  having  made  himfelf  ANTON\S  KLOSTER,  Sr,  a  town  in  Rafiia, 
mafler  of  Rome,  gave  Antonius  the  yrovernment  ANTOPHYLLUS,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
of  Italy :    at  the  battle  of  Phadalia,  Cscfar  confi-  clove  tree. 

ded  fo  much  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  the  com-  ANTOSIANDRIANS,  a  fe<a  pf  rigid  Luthe- 

imand  of  the  left  wing   of  his  army,  whillt  he  rans,  who  oppofe  the  do*5trine  of    Oliander,  re- 

himfelf  led   the  right.    After  Caefar  was  made  lating  to  juilification.    Thefe  ar»»  olherwife  deno- 

didator,  he  made  Antonins  general  of  the  horGs  minated   Oftandrom^^igt?s.     The  Antoftandriani 

in  w^hich  ftation  he  exerted  his  power  ^yith  the  deny  that  man  is   made  JM^*   ^'th   ^bat  juftice 

^tmoit   violence.  '    He  was  made  conful,    when  wherewith  God  himfelf  is  juft ;  tb^t  is,  they  ai- 

Cacfar  enjoyed  that  honour  for  the  fifth  and  laft  time,  fert,  that  he  is  not  made  elkrntially,  but  oaly  ini- 

Oh'Cacfar's  death,  he  harangued  the  populace  with  putatively,  juft;   or,  that  he  is  not  feally  made 

gjeat  art,  and  raifed  their  fury  againft  his  mur*-  juft,  but  only  pronounced  fo. 

derer;    flattering   himfelf,  that  h^  Ihould  eafil^  .    ANTRAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

pet  into  the  place  which  Cxfar  had  filled:  but  ment  of  Ule  and  Vilaiue,  featcd  on  the  Cenefnon, 

his  haughty  behaviour  made  him  lole  all  the  ad'  on  the  borders  of  the  d-devant  province  pf  Ner- 

vantages  his  aflfedted  concern  for  Cccfir  had  gained  mandy,  15  miles  S.  of  Avranches.      Lon,]*4i* 

Jiim.    His  ill  treatment  of  0«ftiviusi  and  quairel  E.  X^at.  48.  33.  N. 

with  him,  product 4  an*. ther' civil  war;  which  *  ANTKE.  [antr^f  Fr.  antrum^  Lat.]  A  em- 
ended in  an  accOnmiodation  between  "him,  Oda*  vern  j  a  cave:  a  den  :  not  in  ufe.— 
vius,  and  Lepidus,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  With  all  my  travels  hiftory : 
They  agreed  to  fhare  the  fupreme  power  amtrng  Wherein  of  antm  vaft,  and  dcfarts  idle, 
them  ;  and  many  of  the  molt  illuftrious  Romans  It  was  my  bent  t»  fpeak.  Shak'JPeare. 
were  facrificed  by  proicription,  to  cement  this  (i.)  AN  VKIM,  a  county  of  Ireland, in  the  pro- 
bloody  league,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  vince  of  Ulfter,  and  the  moft  nortlurly  one  in  the 
the  Second  Triunt'virute.  But  the  triumvirs  were  ill  ihd.  It  is  hounded  by  that  of  X>owd  on  the 
too  ambitious,  and  h^ted  oneanother  too  much,  S£.  thoU*  of  'l7rone,  and  Lijndondtrry  on  the  W. 
to  be  long  united."  Antonius  went  into  Alia  to  (irom  which  hit  it  is  feparatcd  by  the  river  Bann.) 
raife money  tor  his  foldiers;  dnring  his  abft-nce,  part  of  Ainugh  on  the  S.  St  George's chacnel 
tulvia  his  wife  qqarrelled  with  Odtavius.  When  on  the  E.  and  the  Deucaledonian  ocean  on  the  N. 
Antonius  ^as  in  Afia,  indulging  himfelf  in  nil  Its  gre^teft  length  is  about  46  miles,  its  grcal'ft 
manner  of  luxury,  the  famqus  Cleopatra  mfpiied  breadth  about  a  71  and  the  number  of  acres  it  con- 
him  with  the  moft  violent  paflion.  Hearing  of  tains,  plantation*  meafure^  aie  computed  at 
the  quarrel  between  Fulvia  and  Odavius,  and  .^83,000.  Though  t'.^e  country  is  mucn  incum- 
^nding  OcStavius  was  become  publicly  his  enemy,  bered  with  bogs,  and  marfties,  yet  it  enjoys  a 
,  Antonius  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Sextus  pretty  good  air,  and  is  well  peopled,  chiefly  with 
)Pompeiu8,  who  was  ftill  maftcr  of  Sicilly.  He  proteftfints.  Where  it  is  free  from  bogs  the  foil 
then  nyent  into  Italy,  to  fight  Odavius;  but  is  fruitful.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
i«i-*>    •    ■                ,           .   .    .  ■       .  >      .  .    I, . .          K                 ...          ,         for 
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for  the  fluTf ,  and  two  for  each  of  die  folJowin^  trian  Nctherlards,  but  now  the  capital  of  the  new 

towiMy  viz.  Lifbum,  Belfaft,  Antrim,  and  Randal.  French  department  of  Dieux  Nattes.    It  lies  in  a 

ftowiu    Certain  narrow  yallejs,  called  f^iyns^  be-  low  ni*rftiy  ground  on  the  Scheldt,  24  miles  N. 

ginning  here,  and  roxmxng  a  great  way  along  the  from  Brufl'els,  ii  NE.  of  Ghent,  and  65  S.  of  Am* 

coaft,  belonged  formerly  to  the  Biflets,  noblemen  fterdam.    Lon.  4*  *5*  B.  Lat.  51.  12.  N. 

of  Scotland,  who,  ha:fing  been  obliged  to  quit  (2J  Antwerp,  buildings,  strefts,  T&ADty 

thatconntry  for  baring aflailioated  Patrick  earl  of  &c.  of.    Thig  city  is  large  and  well  built,  con- 

Athol  upon  a  private  quarrel,  came  hither,  and  tainin^'   la   fquares,  and   abore  100  ilreets,  all 

had  a  great  eftate  beftowed  upon  them  by  Henry  ftraight  and  broad,  efpccialiy  that  called  the  Meret 

IIL  of  England  ;  of  which,  in  the  roign  of  Edward  in  which  fix  coaches  can  go  abreaft.    Moft  of  the 

ILapart  was  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  Hugh,  houfes  are  of  freeftone,  and  have  an  air  of  anti- 

then  chief  of  the  family.    Another  tradt  near  this,  quity,  being  high,  with  courts  before  and  gardens 

callfd  the  Rotwte^  belonged  anciently  to  the  Mac-  behind.    At  the  head  of  the  Mere  is* a  crucifix  of 

guilieri,butnow  to  the  M*r>onnels  earls  of  Antrim,  brafs   ?;?  feet  high.    The  cathedral  dedicated  to 

Upon  the  coaft  of  this  county  arc  the  promonto-  the  Virgin   Mai7,  the  Itadt-houfe,  and  the  ex- 

fm  called  by  Ptolemy,  RohogtHum^  rennieiniumj  change,  are  magnificent  ftnidures :  the  latter  i« 

and  Bor^rvmf  now  Fair  ForelartJ,  Kamjbead^  and  the  firft  building  of  that  kind  in  Europe,  and  on 

5/  BtUtCs  Head.    The  rirer  ftyled  by  the  fame  ita  model  the  exchanges  of  London  and  Amftef 

aothor  Vidua^  and  now  Crodagh,  runs  through  dam  ire  built.    Its  pillars  are  all  of  blue  marble^ 

thii  county.— Antrim  contains  t«^o  remarkable  and  carved,  but  each  in  a  different  manner.    The 

oatonlcuriofities;  viz.  the  Giant's  Causeway,  exchange  coft  300,000  crowns.     Antwerp,  to- 

and  Lough  Neagh,  which  fee.    The  waters  of  wards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  was  a  very 

lough  Neagh  are  of  a  petrifying  qua'ity.    The  flouriihing  tovtrti.  The  Scheldt,  on  which  it  ftaads, 

linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  cxtenfively  being  10  feet  at  low  water,  and  rifingio  feet  more 

is  this  county.     The  amount  is  eftimated  at  at  flood,  (hips  of  the  greateft  burden  came  up  to 

L  163,200  a  year.  the  keys,  as  in  the  river  Thames  at  London ;  but 

(1.)  ANTRIM,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  An-  when  the  United  Provinces  formed  themfelves  in- 

trim(N**  u)  (eated  at  the  N.  end  of  Lough-Neagh,  to  a  free  ftate,  after  having  (haken  oflf  the  yoke  of 

about  fix  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  hav-  Spain,  they  got  the  entire  command  of  the  lUvi- 

ing  a  good  road  before  it,  with  a  pier  near  the  gation  of  Uie  Scheldt ;  which  ruined  thc_  trade  of 

place,  within  which  veflels  lie  dry  at  low  water.  Antwerp,  and  transferred  it  to  AmfteixUun.    This 

it  lies  13  miles  W.  from  Carrickfergus,  and  84  N.  made  the  inhabitants  turn-  to  painting,  jewelling^ 

from  Dublin,  was  anciently  a  borough  of  great  and  banking,  which  they  have  continued  to  this 

cnnfequence,  as  appears  from  the  mayor's  being  day  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation :  fw  tt 

^dmiral  of  a  confiderable  extent  of  coalt,  as  well  Antwerp  bills  of  exchange  may  be  negociated  for 

in  Down  as  in  this  county  ;  the  corporation  en-  any  fum  to  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  time 

jofing  the  cuftoms  paid  by  all  veflels  within  thofe  of  Queen  Anne's  wars,  two  brothers  of  the  name 

hounds,  the  creeks  of  Bangor  and  BeKaft  only  ex-  of  De  Koning,  paid  the  one  the  army  of  France, 

ccpted.    This  grant  the  crown  repurchafed,  and  and  the  other  that  of  the  confederates.    Antwerp 

transfnred  the  cuftom  houfe  to  fielfaft,  to  which  has  alfo  a  fine  roanufii^re  of  tapeftry  and  lace ; 

it  is  now  much  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  in  trade,  and,  for  the  promotbg  of  trade,  an  infurance 

ft  is,  however,  ftill  a  place  of  note,  and  fends  two  company  has  been  creded.    This  city  is  the  fee 

,  members  to  the  houfe  of  commons.    At  Antrim  of  a  bilhop,  who,  as  abbot  of  St  Bernard,  is  the 

is  a  feat,  with  noble  demefnes,  and  beautiful  and  fecond  prelate  in  Brabant    The  bifhopric  is  of 

highly  cultivated  lands,  of  the  earl  of  Maflareene.  great  extent,  and  the  cathedral  a  rooft  noble  pile, 

I-on.  6. 16.  W.  Lat  54.  45.  N.  with  one  of  the  fineft  fteeples  in  the  world.    The 

ANTRUM,  [f^t.  a  den,  or  cave,]  in  anatomy,  emperor  Charles  V.  when  he  made  his  entry  into 

a  cavity ;  in  which  fenfe  it  gives  name  to  feveral  Antwerp,  faid  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  and 

ftttts  of  the  body ;  fuch  as,  ihowed  only  once  a  year  for  a  rarity.    The  houfe 

I.  ANntuM  BucciNosuM  is  ufed  by  fome  of  Hanftowns,  built  when  the citv  was  in  its  flou-* 

anatomifts  for  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  rifhing  condition,  is  a  ftately  building,  with  ma- 

1.  Antrdm  GENiC,  a  large  cavity  in  the  4th  gazines  above  for  dry  goods,  and  cellars  below  for 

'^oneofthe  upper  jaw,  thus  called  by  C^fTerius,  wet,  and  in  the  middle  ftory  were  300  lodgingr 

t»«t  by  Dr  Highmore  antrum  maxilU  fuperioris*  rooms  for  merchants  ;  but  now  it  is  turned  to  % 

See  Anatomy,  §  1 10.  horfe  barrack.    There  is  a  market  held  every  Fri- 

3»  Antrum  High.morianum  is  a  cavity  with-  day,  where  all  forts  of  houfehold  goods*  pidures, 

in  the  finusofeach  auxiliary  bone.  Surgeons  fome-  and  jewels,  are  fold  by  auction.    No  city  in  the 

hmesmiftakethisfor  a  caries  of  the  bone ;  finding  Netlieriands  has  fo  many  and  fo  fine  churches  z% 

ttiey'can  penetrate  fo  deep  into  it  with  a  prol>e.  this.    Many  of  them,  particularly  the  cathedral 

4«  Amtrum  rvLORi,  a  large  cavity  at  the  bot-  and  Jefuit's  church,  are  adorned  with  paintings. 

torn  of  the  Pylorus,  thus  denominated  by  Willis,  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of 

who  alfigned  it  the  office  of  keeping  ^he  firft  di-  this  city  ;  and  by  Quintin  Maffeys,  who  is  faid 

Seft«d  chyle,  till  that  which  was  later  t^ken  int6  to  have  been  a  blackfmith  ;  but  having  fallen  in 

the  ftomach  bedigefted;  though  if  what  Dr  Whar-  love  with  a  painter's  daughter,  and  been  told  by 

tw  fuggefts,  that  there  are  ladeals  at  the  bottom  her  father,  when  he  afked  her  of  him  in  marriage, 

of  the  ftomach,  be  true,  fuch  a  provifion  feems  that  he  would  have  none  but  a  painter  for  his  fon- 

"^'^^^^ary.  in-law,  he  went  to  Italy  to  ftudy  painting,  and, 

J  I.)  ANTWERP,  a  city  formerly  in  the  Auf-  in  a  few  years,  returned  fo  eniinent  in  his  new 

profeifion, 
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profdBoti,  that  he  found  no  difficoHy  ra  obtaining  in  fevcn  months*  without  any  iDterrnptioi  froa 
the  iather'B  confmt.  He  is  interred  at  the  entry  the  Zealanders.  During  the  building  of  tbkkMge, 
4)f  the  cathedral,  where  his  efiHgy  is  put  up,  with  Aldergone,  governor  of  Antwerp,  propofed  to  bmWI 
•n.infcHption,  fignifving,  that  conjugal  loye  made  a  fort  on  Convenfteyn  dyke,  in  order  to  fame 
an  ApelUs  of  a  blacklmith.  The  above-mentioned  that  important  poft,  and  then  breaking  down  the 
Jefuits  church  is  extremely  magnificent*  and  the  dyke  when  the  bridge  was  near  linii^ :  bvt  ke 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  joining  to  it,  ftill  more  fo«  was  violently  oppoied  by  certain  citizetB,  who  ap- 
Among  the  cloifters  the  molt  remarkabk:  are,  the  prehended  that  their  lands  and  viUaa  wookl  bedr- 
noble  and  rich  abbey  of  St  Michael,  on  the  banks  ftroyed  by  the  hiundation«  This  unfea£i>nabfe  op- 
of  the  Scheldt,  the  apartments  of  which  are  trulj  portion,  with  the  negligence  of  the  magiftr^tes, 
royal,  and  in  which  all  fovereign  princes  that  pau  who,  becauie  the  markets  were  high,  bad  net  laid 
this  way  adually  lodge ;  and  the  Englilh  nunnery,  '  in  a  fufficient  ftock  of  com,  occafiooed  the  loft  of 
of  the  order  of  St  Therefa,  the  nuns  of  which  He  the  citv.  However,  in  defpite  <»f  all  the  D«ke  of 
upon  ftraw,  and  never  wear  linen,  nor  eat  flefh ;  Parma  s  precautions,  the  ^alanders  found  incaos 
the  gratee  of  the  convent  are  fo  difmal,  that  it  to  throw  in  a  convoy  of  com ;  but  the  cnixciu, 
looks  like  a  prifon.  The  city  h  environed  with^  knowing  they  would  not  nm  the  rilk  of  cainrisg 
line  wall,  planted  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  it  back  again,  fo  cheapened  the  price,  that  tMr 
with  walks  betvreen,  broad  enough  for  two  bold  traders  refufed  ever  to  bring  their  goods  a* 
coaches  to  go  abreaft ;  and  is  alfo  defended  by  a  gain  to  fo  bad  a  market.  The  Antwerpen,  bar- 
very  ftrong,  large,  regular  citadel,  in  form  of  a  ing  thus  through  avarice  brought  on  their  nun, 
pentagon,  eredted  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1568,  b^an  in  a  fiiort  time  to  fuller  by  fnxiiiie;  they 
which  cominands  tbe  town  and  the  neighbouring  then  prefied  the  Zealanders  to  attempt  foaictbing 
country.  The  magiftracy  of  this  city  is  chofcn  for  their  relief,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  Whik 
only  out  of  the  7  patrician  families;  and  confifts  >the  magiftrates  were  deliberating  on  fame  oksm 
of  two  burgomasters  and  t8  echevins,  belides  infe-  for  deftroying  the  bridge,  which  they  might  have 
fior  magtftrates.  Among  the  privileges  granted  prevented  from  being  ever  completed,  one  Giot- 
to ft  by  its  princesy  there  is  one  by  which  every  belli,  a  Mantuan  engineer,  offered  hit  fervices,  bd- 
native  is  a  citizen,  though  both  his  father  and  mo*  dertaking  at  a  certain  expence  to  blow  it  vAo  the 
ther  were  foreigners.  air.  Even  in  this  extremity  the  expence  was  gmdf « 
(j.)  Antwerp,  history  of.  In  1585,  Aht-  ed:  but  neceflhy  at  laft  overcame  this  obftade; 
werp  underwent  a  remarkable  fiege  by  the  Duke  Ginebelli  was  fumilhed  with  two  large  ireftb,  a 
of  Parma.  It  was  then  the  mofi  wealthy  city  in  .number  of  fmall  boats,  and  every  tbing  neceflaiy. 
the  Netherlands,  and  had  long  been  the  objed  of  He  formed  the  two  large  veflels  into  fire  inpe, 
his  defigns ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  the  en-  which  he  fet  a-drift  with  the  ftreamydeceif iug  the 
terprize  obliged  him  to  poRpone  it  for  a  confider*  enemies  by  means  of  fiUfb  fires  lighted  op  in  tbe 
able  time,  fn  order  to  fucceed,  it  was  neceflary  fleet  of  fmall  boats.  The  train  of  one  of  the  firr> 
to  cut  off  tbe  communloftion  of  the  city  with  (hips  was  expended  before  tbe  time  espeAed*  a»d 
Holland,  Ghent,  and  all  places  above  and  below  ihe  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explofioo,  bat  witi 
Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt.  To  eflfeA  this,  he  l^id  little  damage  to  the  bridge. '  The  otber  was  wae 
fiege  to  Liikenfhouft  and  Tillo,  pkices  of  the  ut-  fuccefsful,  carrying  ofi'  all  the  out-works,  fettia| 
moft  coofequenoe  to  the  Security  and  commeroe  fire  to  the  whole  bridge,  and  burying  aboat  590 
pf  the  city :  both  were  obftioately  defended  ;  and  foldiers  in  the  ruins  it  made.  The  fire*  however, 
the  fiege  of  the  latter  was  raifed,  after  it  had  been  was  foon  extinguiihe4»  and  the  bridge  repaired 
carried  on  for  3  months:  however,  the  Duke  pained  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  while  the  Antwcvpcn 
ieveral  other  pofts  on  the  river,  where  he  built  forts  were  prevented  by  avarice  from  repeattog  tbe  ex- 
and  greatly  amioyed  the  fliSpping  and  trade  •if  tbe  periment ;  fo  that  they  were  fboo  redoced  to  the 
rity.  He  next  laid  fiege  to  Dendermondei  in  or^  greateft  (Imits  and  obliged  to  fiirrender.  It  isiiid 
der  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Ghent,  in  that  the  cjty  of  Amfiei^am  had  obftrnted  evoy 
which  he  fucceeded  by  the  redudion  of  the  town,  raeafure  for  the  rdief  of  Antwerp,  hoping  to  p«K 
•His  next  attempt  was  on  Vtlvorde :  this  place  he  fit  by  its  deftru<^on.  It  was  not  doubted  but  tbe 
took  by  alTault,  and  thereby  cut  off*  the  commu-  Proteftants  would  foriake  it  as  foon  as  it  feU  sto 
nication.  with  firufiels.  Finding,  however,  this  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  Catholic  prince;  and  llu 
method  of  hemming  in  the  city  tedious,  and  inef-  conje^ure  was  foon  fiilfilled  by  the  removal  rf 
f.*dual  while  an  opening  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  many  families  with  their  eSie^s  to  AmAodanL— 
remained,  he  fbrmed  a  defign  of  build'ng  a  bridge  After  the  battle  of  Ramillics  the  city  of  Antweip 
acrols  the  Scheldt,  the  extremities  of  which  were  fiirrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  wm 
to  be  defended  by  ftrong  forts  and  outworks.—  taken  by  tbe  French  in  174 A,  but  reftofrd  to  tte 
He  began  with  oolleding  great  quantities  of  wood  houfe  of  Auftria  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-U-ChapeLr. 
at  Calio  and  fort  St  Philip,  where  he  intended  the  It  was  retaken  by  the  French  republican  anay  b 
bridge  fhould  be  built ;  but  his  projeift  wad  for  July  1 794,  along  with  the  reft  of  tbe  Anftrian  Ke- 
fome  time  retarded  by  the  Antweri^ers,  who  therlanos;  the  Duke  of  York  being  obligtadtoa- 
broke  down  the  dykes,  overftowed  the  whole  bandon  the  defence  of  it,  after  the  ddett  of^ 
country,  and  carried  off  his  magazine's  by  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  and  bis  retreat  tuwwda  Mw 
inundation.  Not  difcomaged  by  this  lofs,  he  ap-  ttricht.  ^^ 
plied  htmfelf  diligently  to  repair  it,  and  with  in-  ANTYLION,  in  the  ancient  nbaraaae^ttM 
credible  expedition  cut  out  a  canal  from  Steken  of  aftringent  amalgam,  defcribcd  by  JBgfafc 
to  Callo,  by  which  he  carried  off  the  waters.  He  ANTYX,  [from  «W»]  in  antiquity,  Ifct  irtv* 
then  prt  to  work  upoo  the  bridge,  and  fimfhcd  it  mo>  round  or  ctrcumfiereoce  oCa  dudi» 
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(L  t.)  AKUBIS»  a  fymbolical  deity  of  the  £«  by  the  author  of  BAture  might  therefof««  in- Uero* 

gyptiaiM,  generally  reprefented  in  the  form  of  a  man  gljrphlc  lang\uge»  be  reprefented  by  a  divinityi 

with  a  dc^a  beady  bearing  a  branch  of  pahn  in  with  the  head  of  a  dog»  who  feemed  to  oppo(Q 

one  hand*  and  a  caducous  in  the  other,  was  re»>  thdr  paiTage  on  the  fide  of  the  two  pql^    The 

pnkd  aa  the  ^ithful  companiqn  of  Ofiria  and  of  other  opinion,  notwithftanding,  feema  nKtre  niu 

Ifik    Temples  and  pneftt  were  confecrated  to  tural,  and  to  be  more  analogous  to  the  ideas  of 

htm^and  his  iouge  was  borne  in  all  religious  cere-  the  priefts.    Upon  the  whole  it  would  fecm,  that 

Doaies.    Cynopolisy  the  prefent  Mineh,  fituated  Ahuois  at  firft  was  only  a  fmyboUcal  unage,  in- 

in  the  lower  Thehais,  was  built  in  honour  of  Anu-  vented  bv  ailroBomers  to  give  a  £en(ib&  expreflioti 

bii.   The  temple  wherein  he  was  worfhipped  no  of  their  dircoveries ;  that  afterwards,  the  people^ 

kjoger  fiibfi^   The  priefts  celebrated  his  feflivals  accullomed  to  fee  it  in  their  temples,  which  were 

tboe  with  great  pomp,  and  confecrated  the  dog  the  depolitories.of  fcience,  adored  it  as  a  deity; 

to  him  as  the  living  reprefentation.    ^  Anubis»  and  that  the  priefls  favoured  their  ignorance  by^ 

iajs  Strt^  is  the  city  of  dogs,  the  capital  of  the  connedipg  it  with  their  reUgion.    The  worfliip 

CyaopoUtao  prefedure.    Thefe  aninuils  are  fed  of  Anubis,  introduced  that  of  the  dog,  as  his  em-> 

there  on  iacred  aliments,  and  religion  has  decreed  blem.    Perhaps  many  of  the  gocU  of  the  Otntilea 

tbcm  a  worflup."    An  event,  however,  related  originated  in  thi&  manner. 

byPtotarch,  braught  them  into  confiderabie  dif*  kU.)  An u bis,  in  geography,  a  city  of  Egypt, 

credit  with  the  people.  Cambyfes  having  flain  the  Seo  An u  bi  s.  No.  I* 

god  Apis,  and  thrown  his  body  into  a  field,  all  ANVEILER,  a  town  of  Francei  in  the  depart«> 

ammals  reipe^ed  it  except  the  dogs,  which  alone  ment  of  the  hovrer  Rhine,  (bated  on  the  Quich, 

ett  of  his  flefli.    This  impiety  dimini(hed  the  po«  above  Landau. 

palar  veneration  I  Cynopolis  was  not  the  only  city  ANVERS-LJB-HAMON,  a  town  of  France  in 

wbieb  burned  incenfe  on  the  altars  of  Anubis.  He  the  department  of  Sarte.  Lon.  o.  19.  £.  Lat«  47^ 

had  chapeia  in  almoft  all  the  temples.   On  folemr  43  N. 

nittesy  his  image  always  accompanied  tho(e  of  Ifis  (i*)  *  ANVIL.  mA  [KH'uilht  Sax.)  i.  The  iron 

aod  Ofiris.  Rome  having  adopted  the  ceremonies  block  on  whidi  the  imitb  lays  his  metal  to  be  for- 

of  Egypt,  the  emperor  Commodus,  to  celebrate  ged. — 

the  Ifiac  feails,  ibaved  his  head,  and  himfelf  car-  I  law  a  fmith  (land  with  his  hammer,  thi^. 

Tied  the  god  Anubis.    The  ftatue  of  this  god  was  The  whilA  his  iron  did  on  his  anvU  cool.  Sbak* 

cither  maffive  gold  or  gih,  as  well  as  the  attri-  a.  Any  thing  on  which  blows  are  Uid. — 

butes  that  accompanied  him.    Anubis  fignifiea  Here  I  clip  | 

gilded.    The  denomination  was  myfterious :  and  The  anvil  of  my  fword,  and  do  conteft 

tiie  Egyptian  pridts  had  not  given  it  without  rea-  Hotly  and  nobly.                             Sbak0eare* 

fco.    See  J  ».  3.  Figuratively  ;  to  be  upon  the  anvil^  b  to-be  in 

(s.)  Anubis,   thb    fable   of,    explained,  a  (late of  formation  or  preparation. — Several  mem- 

Tbefigmfication  of  this  emblematical  deity  is  thus  bers  of  our  houfe  knowing  what  was  upon  the 

explained  by  Fhitarch :  '*  The  circle  which  touches  anvU^  went  to  the  clergy,  and  defired  their  judge* 

and  feparates  the  two  bemifpheres,  and  which  is  ment.  S<u)tft, 

thecaufeof  this  divifion,  receiving  the  name  of  (1.)  Anvil  descbibei).    The  face  or  upper 

horizon,  is  called  Anubis.    He  is  reprefented  un-  furface  mud  be  very  flat  and  (mootb,  without 

der  the  form  of  a  dog,  becaufe  that  animal  watches  flaws,  and  fo  hard  that  a  file  will  not  touch  it* 

day  and  night."    St  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  At  one  end  there  is  fiimerimes  a  pike,  bickern,  or 

was  well  inforoied  in  the  mydic  theology  of  the  beak-iron,  for  the  rounding  qf  hoUow  work.  The 

Egyptians,  favours  this  explication.  The  two  dogs,  whole  is  ufually  mounted  on  a  firm  wooden  block* 

fiys  be,  (the  two  Anubes)  are  the  fymbols  of  two  —Forged  anvils  are  better  than  thofe  of  call  workp 

hanifoheret  which  environ  the  terredrial  globe,  and  the  bed  have  the  upper  part  made  of  deel. — 

He  adds  in  another  place :  Others  pretend  thai  Lockfiniths  have  a  fmalJer  kind  of  anvil  called  the 

tbefe  animals,  the  faithful  guardians  of  men,  indi-  ^ake^  which  is  moveable,  and  placed  ordinarily  on 

cate  the  taropbies,  which  guard  the  fun  on  the  S.  their  work-bench.    Its  u(e  is  for  fetting  fmall  cokl 

>nd  N.  like  porters.    According  to  the  former  work  draight,  or  to  cut  or  punch  on  with  the  cold 

of  tiiefe  interpretations,  the  prieds,  regarding  chilfel  or  cold  punch. 

Aoobis  as  the  horizon,  gilded  his  datue;  to  mark,  ANVILLE,  John  Baptide  Bo«rguignoae  d% 

that  thi^  dxcle,  receiving  the  fird  rays  of  the  fun,  geographer  to  the  king  of  France,  was  bom  at 

tppeirsfparkling  with  brightnefs  on  his  rifing,  ^nd  Paris  in  z6g7w  He  was  a  mod  indu(lrious  ftudent; 

that  at  h»  (letting  he  refleds  his  lad  rays  upon  the  and  it  is  £iid  he  laboured  15  hours  every  day  for 

«tth.   They  (aid  in  their  facred  fables,  that  Anu-  50  years,  in  the  improvement  of  geography.    He 

^s  was  the  fon  of  Ofiris,  but  illegitimate.  In  fa^,  died  in  Jan.  178s.   His  maps  are  highly  edeemcd^i 

be  only  gives  to  the  earth  a  borrowed  light ;  and  and  his  works  are  all  valuable.    They  are  as  foU 

cannot  be  edermed,  like  Honis,  as  the  father  of  low  :  i.  A  DiHeitatioR  on  the  Extent  of  the  an- 

tbe  day,  or  as  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  Ofiris.  cient  Jeru(alem :  ».  5ome  particulars  of  ancient 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  vifible  horizon  turning  Gaul,  drawn  lirom  the  Remains  of  the  Romass  : 

viththe  (tin,  is  his  infcparable  companion.    In  :<»  On  ancient  and  modern  £gypt,  witk  a Deici^ 

the  latter  of  thefe  explications,  where  Anubis  re-  tion  of  the  Arabian  Gulph :  4.  An  Abridgment o£ 

pcvinta  the  tropics,  he  is  alfo  the  faithful  guavdian  ancient  Geography,  3  vols. :  5.  A  Treati(c  en  Itw 

of  lis  and  Ofiris.  In  &d,  the  courie  of  the  fun  and  nerary  Meafnres,  ancient  and  modern  :  6.  The  go« 

^themooii  is  contained  between  the  circles  where-  vemments  formed  in  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the 

>&  thftiblftket  are  performed.    They  neither  de-  Roman  Empire.                                        ,   . 

««»to  the  right  nor  left.    Theie  limits  aflBgned  (I.)  ANUS,  in  anatomv,  the  lower  extremity  of 

the 
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the  tnteftinuiti  redlum»  or  orifice  of  the  funda-  qnalifcy  of  being  anxious;  fufceptibility  of  iiu 

roent.    See  Anatomy,  Imdex.   AMb  a  fmall  hole  xiety. 

in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  ANXUR,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  the 

Xi.)  Anus,  diseases  of  the,  are  afiflula,  Volfci,int.htium;  called  T^rrtf  rina,  by  the  Greeks 
aftd  the  frocedentia  or  prohpfus  ant;  to  which  and  latins;  Now,  7Vrrvw/*//i  /  fituatcd  ODaaemi- 
may  be  adde4  the  hstmorrhoids,  or  piles.  nence.  Lon.  14.  5.  E.  I^t.  41.  ig. 

(1.)  Anus,  IMPERFORATED,— When  children  ANXURAS,  a  citizen  a#  Anxiir. 

are  bom  without  an  anus,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ANXURUS,  Axurus,  tor  Axyrus,  epitheti 

hit  on  the  right  part  for  making  a  perforation  in  of  Jupiter,  Worihipped  at  Anxur;  without  a  b«rd. 

the  reftum,  becaufe  the  extramity  of  the  guft  is  (i.)  ANY,  afmall  town  ol>  Ireland,  ii  mik»S. 

generally  formed  into  a  knot.    For  performing  E.  of  Limerick,  in  the  province  of  Mwofter. 

fuch  a  perforation,  M.  Petit  recommends  a  trocar,  (a.)  ♦  Awt.  altj.  [atih^,  tHl^^  Sax.)     1.  Every; 

the  eanuh  and  circular  plate  of  which  are  fo  flit  whoever  he  be  5  whatever  it  be.    It  is,  in  all  itj 

open,  as  to  ferve  as  a  groove  for  a  biftoary  to  be  fenfes  applied  indifferently  to  perfons  or  tbinji. 

run  in,  to  enlarge  the  aperture  after  the  trocar  has  —I  know  you  are  now,  Sir,  a  gendeman  bora— 

l)een  pufhed  into  the  gut.  Ay»  and  have  been  fo  ^my  time  thefe  four  hours. 

(4.)  Anus,  muscles  0FTHt,arethej^W»5/r,  Sbake^pfare,    a.  Whofcvet;  whatfoever;  as  dit 

Jruatorf  And  feal^nrf  or  iaiiffmus  dorji,  tinguiihed  from  fome  other. — A^  inverted  motioo 

(11.)  Anus,  in  botany,  the  pofterior  opening  of  being  begun  any  where  below,  continues  itfelf  all 

a  monopetak>u8  flower.'  the  whole- length.  Loeke.    .^.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofi- 

(III.)  Anus,  in  entomology,  a  (pecies  of  »««rrjr  tion   to  none, — I  wofand  and  I  heal :  neither  It 

in  the  clafs  of  vermes.                                 '  there  avy  that  can  ddiver  out  of  my  hand.  iirn/. 

ANWEALD,  [Sax.  amvaidyZ.  defender,  Teut.j  xxxii.  19. 

authority.              'k  ANXERMA,    r     a  province   of  S.  America, 

ANWEILER.    See  Anveiler.  ^  where  there  are  gold  mines  t  a.  a  town  in  that 

ANWICK,  a  parifli  hi  lincolnihire..  province,  feated  on  the  Coca.    Lon.  75. 15.  W. 

Amwick  in  Northumberland.    See  Alnwick.  Lat.  4  58. 

ANXICANS.    See  Ansicans.  ANZI,  a  fmall  town  in  Naples^ 

ANXICO.    SeeANSiKO.  AN7JCANS.     :^eeANMCAN$. 

•  ANXIETY.  «./.  lanxirtajj  lAU']    f .  Trou-  ANZICO    See  Ansiko. 

ble  of  mind  about  ibmc  future  event ;  fufpcnfe  -   AO.  a  Gaelic  adverb,  fignifying  wo/,  and  pir- 

With   unealinefs;  perplexity;  folicitude.— To  be  frxed  to  words  in  th;it  language,  like  the  «  priw- 

happy,  ii  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the  pains  3vu(i  tive  of  the  Creek,  to  which  the  Gaelic  has  do 

difeafes  of  the  body,  but  from  anxUty  and  vexa-  fmall  aflfiiiity,  in  many  other  inft^mces. 

tion  of  fpirit;  not  only  to  enjoy  the  pleaftires  of  AONIAN  Mousr,  the  hill  Pamaflus,  fabled 

^nfe,  but  peace  of  confcieoce,  and  tranquillity  of  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the  Mufes. 

mind.  Tifiat/oH.    a.  In  the  medical  language,  low-  AONIDES,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  many 

neft  of  fpirits,  vrith  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach.—  appellations  of  the  Mufes;  fo  called  from  Ao«u- 

In  anxieties  which  attend  fevers,  when  the  cold  fit  AORASIA,  ifrom  «  negative,  and  «mm«,  to  fee,] 

i%  dver,  a  warmer  regimen  may  be  allowed ;  and  in  antiquity,  the  invifibility  of  the  gods.    The  o- 

beCaUfe  anxieties  often   happen  by  fpafms  fi*om  pinion  of  the  ancients  with  regard  ta  the  appear- 

wind,  fpices  are  ufeful.  Arbutimot.  ance  of  the  gods  to  men,  was,  that  they  neftr 

ANXIPERQUS.  aili.  caufing  anxiety.  fltowed  themfrlves  face  to  face,  but  were  known 

♦  ANXIOUS.  adj.\^nxiHt^  Lat.)  i.  Difturb-  from  their  backs  as  they  withdrew.  Neptune  af^ 
cd  about  fome  uncertain  event ;  folicitous ;  being  fumed  the  form  of  Cakhas  to  fpeak  to  the  two 
in  painful  fufpenfe  ;  painfully  uncertain.—  Ajaxes  ;  but  they  knew  him  not  till  he  turned  hw 

With  beatihg  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait,  back  to  leave  them,  and  difcovered  the  god  by 

.rffffjw'ow,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate.  fo^4  his  majeftic  ftep  as  he  went  from  theii\.    Venui 

a.  Careful ;  full  of  inquietude  ;  unquiet. — ■  appeared  to  -^neas  in  the  charadler  of  a  nuntrefi: 

in  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live ;  but  her  fon  knew  her  not  till  Ihe  departed  from 

But  ah !  the  mighty  blifs  is  fugitive ;  him  ;  her  divinity  was  then  betrayed  by  her  radi- 

Difcolour^d  ficknefs,  anxious  labour  come,  ant  head,  her  flowing  robe,  and  her  ro^efiic  pace. 

And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom.  DrysUn.  .  AOREIDH,  [Gaelic,  not  fmooth,)  a  rapid  rtm 

3.  Careful,  as  of  a  thing  of  great  importance. —  in-  Argyllshire,   upon  which  Inverary  it  feated. 

No  writings  we  need  to  be  folicitous  about  the  and  ftt>m  which,  Mr  Paul  Fmfer,  the  nriaifter, 

meaning  of,  but  thofe  that  contain  -truths  we  are  tracer  the  origin  of  the  name  of  that  town. 

to  believe,  or  laws  weare  to  ofeeyj  we  may  be  (1.)  *  AORIST.  ».  /*.  [•♦*<#d-3   Indefinite;  * 

lefs  anxious  ab^ut  the  fenfe  of  other  authors.  Locke,  term  in  the  Greek  gxtimmar. 

%•  It  has  genially  for  or  about  before  the  obje(5t,  (1.  AoaisT,  among' grammarians,  [from  »,  «• 

but  fome'tlme&o/;  lefs  properly.—  g^i'O,  and  «»i$^,  w>. limit,  a  tenfe  peculiar  to tiir 

Anxious  of  ne%\et\y  fufpe<tting  change.  Gran*v.  Greek  language,  comprehending  all  the  tenfes ;  or 

♦  ANXIOUSLY,  adv.  (from  anxious.]  In  an  rather  expreliing  an  aAion  in  an  indetenninate 
anxious  manner ;  folicitoufly ;  unquietly  ;  careful-  manner,  without  any  regard  to  paft,  prefcnt,  « 
!y ;  with  paiafol  uncertainty.— But  where  the  lofo  future.' 

is  temporal,  every  protwbility  of  it  needs  not  put  AORISTIA,  in  the  fceptic  philofophy«  deiM*^ 

us  fo  anxi$!tfiy  to  prtvent  it,  fince  it  might  be  re-  that  Hate  of  the  mind  whervin  we  neither  aff«t 

pairetl  again.  Scutk  nor  detiy  any  thing  pofitivyy,  but  «5»ly  fpetk  « 

*  ANXIOUSNESS.  «./  [from  anxiotu.]  The  thi^J*  a3  fceming  or  appearing  to  u«  in  f«cb  a 
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|i  maimer.    The  aoriftta  is  one  of  the  great  poinu  irom  the  rockt  and  precipices,  and  W(?fe  i^i^ 

or  tcmu  of  fcepticifm,  to  which  the  philofophers  to  pieces^  white  the  greateft  part  of  the  remainder 

flf  that  denomination  had  continual  recourle  by  were  cut  off  in  the  roads. 

iv^  of  explication^  or  fubterfuge.    Their  ad ver-  (i.^  Aornus,  a  poifonous  lake  of  Campania^ 

ianes,  the  Doginatifls,  charged  them,  however,  called  alfo  Ate rnOs,  which  fee. 

with  dogmatizing,  by  aflerting  the  principles  and  (i.)  *  AORTA.  »./  [««r^.J  The  great  artery 

pofitiOBs  of  their  own  fedl  to  be  trut  and  certain  which  rifes  immediately  out  of  the  left  ventricle  o^ 

(t.)  AORNUS,  a  high  rock  of  India,  which  the  heart.  Qidnejf. 

bi  its  name  from  its  extraordinary  height,  as  be^  (1.)  Aorta  is  divided  into  two  grand  tninksy 

ii^  above  the  flight  of  a  bird.    Its  circuit  was  a-  diilinguiihed  by  the  epithets  ^rW/>if  and  defcend^ 

boot  s  mites,  its  height  11  furlongs,  and  the  way  ing.    See  Anatomy,  iNDEic. 

kidmg  up  to  the  top  artificial  and  narrow.    At  (i.)  AOST,  ^a  territory  of  Piedmont#  Whicb 

the  bottom,  on  one  fide,  ran  the  river  Indus  \  on  AOUST  or  >  has  the  title  of  a  duchy.    It  is  k 

the  top  was  a  fine  plain,  part  of  which  was  cover-  AOUSTA,  )  valley  30  niiles  in  length,  ^d 

«d  with  a  thick  wood ;  the  reft  ^able  land,  with  extends  from  thepafs  of  St  Martin's,  near  the  htyn^ 

a  foontain  fumiihing  abundance  of  excellent  wa*  tiers  of  Yvree,  to  St  Bernard.    It  abounds  in  paif-< 

tff.  This  rock  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Oreat,  tures,  and  all  forts  of  fruits.           ' 

invhofetlme  there  was  a  report  that  Hercules  (a.)  Aousta^  or  Aost,  a  town^of  tt^tly,  hi 

bad  attempted  it  in  vain;  howevt*r,  according  to  Piedmenti  the  capital  of  the  aboVe  diftrid,  (N"  i.) 

Aran,  this  report  was  without  foundation.    It  is  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Sardinia; 

probable  inde^,  that  it  was  raifed  after  the  place  It  is  remarkable  for  feveral  monuments  of  the  Rdw 

V2S  taken,  in  order  to  magnify  Alexander's  ex-  mans,  and  for  the  birth  of  Anielni,  archbifhop  0/ 

p'lOiL    While  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  pre-  Canterbury.    It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps^ 

paring  all  things  neceflary  for  the  fiege,  an  old  on  the  river  Doria.  Lon.  7.  33.  E.  Lat.  4^.  38.  N* 

nun  with  his  two  fons,  who  K^  long  lived  in  a  AOUTA,  the  name  of  the  paper  mulberry  tre€ 

caff  near  the  fummit,  came  and  offered  to  fliow  at  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Sea,  from  which  a  cloth 

him  a  private  way  of  afcendin^.    This  being  rea-  |s  manu&^ured^  that  ift  worn  by  the  principal  \titi 

<ii'f  accepted,  Ptolemy,  with  a  confiderable  body  habitants.    The  bark  of  the  trees  is  /tripped  oflf* 

of  light  aimed  troops,  was  difpatched  with  them,  and  depofited  to  foak  in  tunning  water;  when  it 

waih  orders  in  cafe  they  fucceeded,  to  entrench  is  fofficiently  foftened,^he  fibfes  of  the  inner  coat 

ihtmfelYes  ftrongly  upon  the  rock  in  the  wood  to  are  carefully  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  bark  \ 

vhich  the  <rfd  man  w.is  1  >  dire(ft  them,  before  they  are  then  placed  in  lengths  of  about  11  or  li 

they  ventured  to  attack  the  Indians.    Ptolemy  eX-  yards,  one  by  the  fide  of  another,  till  they  afe  a# 

idly  executed  his  orders ;  and  gave  notice^  by  a  bout  a  foot  broad  ;  and  two  or  three  layers  itd 

lighted  torch  fet  upon  a  pole*  that  he  had  got  laid  one  Upon  the  other.    This  is  done  in  the  e^ 

lifriy  up.    Upon  this,  Alcxancler  gave  immediate  vening :  and  next  tnorntng  the  water  is  drained 

ordenfor  a  body  of  troops  to  attempt  the  paflage  off,  and  tlie  feveral  fibres  adhere  together  in  o;jeJ 

by  which  the  rock  was  commonly  afcended  \  but  piece.     It  is  afterwards    beaten    on  a  fmooth 

they  were  repulfed*  with  great  flaughter.    He  then  piece  of  wood  with'  inftniraents  marked  length-* 

fajt  aa  Indian  with  letters  to  Ptolemy,  defiring  ways,  with  fmall  grooves  of  different  degree^  of 

faim,  the  next  time  an  attack  was  made  by  the  finenels ;  and  by  means  of  this  l>ecomes  as  thin  af 

CQtnmon  way,  to  foil  upon  the  enemy  behind,  mliflin.    After  bleaching  it  in  the  air,  to  Whitert 

Rut  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  defended  the  it,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.     If  the.  cloth  breaks  in  the 

rock  attacked  Ptolemv  with  great  vigour ;  but  beating,  it  is  eafily  repaired  by  (>aftu]g  on  a  patch 

were  at  laft  repulled,  though  with  much  diiBcul-  vrith  a  glutted  that  is  prepared  from  \Xi^  root  o( 

^:  but  the  next  dar,  when  Alexander  renewed  ihcpea^  which  is  done  fo  uicely  that  it  cannot  btf 

tie  attack,  though  Ptolemy  attacked  the  Indians  difcovered.    This  cloth  is  cool  and  fbft,  but  a^ 

a  fee  rear,  the  Macedonians  were  repulfed  on  liable  to  be  rent  ^s  papef.     The  colours  with 


oakd  a  great  quantity  of  trees  to  be  felled,  and  of  the  fig  called  moiUf  and  the  leaves  of  the  r^r^ 

'^  them  filled  the  cavities  between  the  plain  on  Jia/e6e/ii»a,  or  etcu.    The  yellow  is  fliade  of  th^ 

*ttdl  the  Indians  were  encamped  and  the  higheft  bark  of  the  root  of  the  %  rriitJa  ^itn/Jmt  called 

rf  kis  owu  advanced  pofts.    The  Indians  at  firft  nono^  by  fcraping  and  inhxfing  it  in  water.    Th^ 

Mdfd  his  undertaking  ;  but  at  length  perceiving  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  M^  dyt  yellow  with  the 

t^ie  ardour  with  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  fruit  of  the  tamanu* 

ffld  bavbig  felt  the  effeds  of  the  milfile  weapons  •  APACE,  adv.  [from  a  and  pa€e\  that  is^ 

«f  the  Macedonians,  they  fent  deputies  to  propofe  with  a  great  pace)    i.  Quick  j  fpeedily :  ufed  of 

^BM  of  capitulation.    Alexander,  fufpe(^ing  that  thiitgs  in  motion. — 

*Ut  deign  was  only  to  araufe  him  till  they  made  Or  when  the  flying  Ubbard  (he  did  cbacey 

tMrdaipe,  withdrew  his  guards  from  the  ave-  She  could  then  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  ^^^r^z 

As  fooQ  as  he  knew  the  Jndians  were  de-  Strtt'er^ 


falil4  he,  with  700  of  Ptolemy's  tight-armed    %.  WHh  faafte;  applied  to  fome  a(5tion  — 
^Q|^  took  pofledion  of  the  defcrted  rock,  and  The  baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apJeei 


^. -- a  fighal  for  his  forces  to  fall  upoh  the  Th'  embroidered  king,  who  fbows  but  half  hif 

jnEMbflfl.    They  fetting  up  a  loud  fhout,  fo  face, 

''"Hillhefughivesy  that  numbers  of  them  U^  And  ht|  refulgent  queen.  Popt's  Rape  qf  the  Lock^ 

Vik  IL  Paxt  L  M  a^                      3,  Haftily  j. 
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3.  Haftily ;  with  fpeed :  ipok^n  of  any  kind  of    and  is  alfo  cafl^d  rrduaio  ad  hnfoffibUcf  c^  mi  ^ 
progreflion  from  one  ftate  to  another. —  furdum.  Chambtrs. 

This  fccond  courfc  of  men  A  PAID,  paid.  Chaac* 

With  Ibme  regard  to  what  is  jiWt  and  ripht,  To  APAIR.  v.  a.  To  impair.  Chauc. 

Shall  lead  their  Hvet,  and  multiply  atacf.  M*!ttn^         APALACHE,  a  river  in  Florida* 
APACHES,  >  a  people  of  Now  Mexico  in  North        APALACHES,    >  ,  ^,,.  ,„  ^rin^s^.  :«  n^^-  • 
APACHI,     5  Anr^ncft.     They  are  brave,  rclo-        APA  LAC  HI,       J 
lute,  and  warlike,  fond  of  liberty,  and  the  inve-        APALACHIAN  Mountains,  more  prop*T.\ 
terate  enemies  of  tyranny  and  oppreilion.      Of    called  the   ALLfeGAwy  Mountains,  have  tiw* 
this  difpoQtion  the  Spaniards  had  fatal  expedience    font  hern  beginning  near  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  tV 
towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  wlren  tliey  re-    latitude  of  10°,  extending  northerly  00  the  Ku.L 
Tolted  againft  the  CathoHc  king,  ma/Tacred  feveral    of  the  Britifti  colonie5>  antl  running  parallel  w**^ 
of  his  ofBcers,  and  committed  the  preateft  devaf-    the  lea  coaft  to  the  latitude  of  40**  N.  but  thtf 
tatlons.    Ever  fince,  they  have  ixmaincd  the  a!-    distance  from  the  fea,  on  the  W.  is  not  exartiv 
lies,  not  the  fubje^fts,  of 'the  Spaniards;  and  the    known,  though  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  abo*.: 
viceroy  of  Mexico  has  lieen  obliged  to  maintain  a    aco  miles.     A  great  part  of  thefc  tnountaio   - 
more  formidable  garrifun,  and  a  greater  number    coverexl  with  rocks,  fomc  of  which  are  of  a  itu- 
of  troops.  penduous  height  and  bulk  ;  the  foil  between  lk'"» 

APACTIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecan-  is  generally  black  and  fandy,  but  in  (bme  plic** 
dria  monogynia  clafa  and  order.  The  elVential  cfitferently  coloured,  and  cumpofed  of  pieci^  '■! 
charader  is,  corolla  foiir-pctalled :  calyx  none,  broken  rock  and  fpar,  of  a  glittering  appearaix  •, 
There  is  only  one  fpccies,  a  tall  tree,  a  native  of  which  teem  to  be  indications  of  minerals  and  c>r'» 
Japan.  if  proper  fearch  was  made  for  them.     CheihuH 

AP.ffiDEUT^,  illiterate  pcrlbns.  This  term  and  finall  oaks  asc  the  trees  that  principaJlv  pr^ 
was  particularly  ufid  among  the  French  fn  the  on  thefe  mountains,  with  fome  cbhtapim  (or  Fi- 
time  of  Huet:  when  the  men  of  wit  at  Paris  were  gus  Pumila,  which  f^^',)  and  other  (mall  Ibrob'. 
divided  into  two  fadior.s,  one  called  by  way  of  The  prafb  is  thin,  mixed  with  >etch  and  imi^ 
reproach,  apMiicutrt  and  the  other  rraJiti*  The  pi'ale;  and  in  fome  places  there  isvcry  little  vfpc- 
apedeutx  are  reprefented  by  Huet,  as  perfons  table  appearance.  The  rocks  of  the  ApalachLn 
"who,  hnding  themfeUes  cither  incapable  or  un-  mountains  feem  to  engrofs  one  half  of  the  ^uritcc. 
•willing  to  undergo  a  fevere  courfe  of  ftudy,  in  or-  Tliey  are  mortly  of  alight  grey  colour:  fome  ir? 
der  to  become  truly  learned,  conlpircd  to  decry  of  a  coarfe-grained  marble  like  alabailer  v  <*tl«i, 
learning,  and  turn  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  in-  of  a  metallic  Inftre;  fome  pieces  ape  in  the  form 
to  ridicule,  thus  making  a  merit  (;f  their  own  in-  of  flate,  and  brittle ;  others  in  lumps,  and  bani: 
capacity.  The  apedeutse,  in  tac>,  wrrethemenef  and  fome  appear  with  fpanglcs,^  or  covered  orrr 
pleafure ;  the  eruditi  the  men  of  ftudy.  The  ape-  with  innumerable  fmall  (hining  fpeckt.  Hie  fiWtr 
deutx  preferred  the  modem  writers  to  the  ancient,  Thefe  frequently  appear  at  the  roota  of  trees  whf  s 
to  (ave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  Itv.dying  the  lat-  blown  down.  The  difiefent  fpars  are  found  moA 
tor.  The  eruditi  derided  the  modtms  ai  -l  valued  on  the  hightjft  and  ftcepeft  parts  uf  the  hills,  wbr* 
themfelves  wholly  on  their  acquaintance  with  the  there  is  little  grafs  and  few  trees ;  but  the  gieaiiit 
ancients.  Neither  party  wen*  entirely  in  the  right,  part  of  the  foil  between  the  rocks  U  genetaUy  i 
APiEDUSIA,  [from  «,  ahd  Tm^umy  inilrudionv]  dark  iandy  coloured  kind  of  mould,  aad  BaBami 
ignorance  or  unfliilfulnefs  in  what  relates  to  lean-  yet  fertile,  and  produdive  of  good  corn,  m\aA 
ing  and  the  fciences.  encourages  the  Tallipooies,  a  elan  of  the  Cber^ 

APAFALVA,  a  village  in  Tranfylvania,  kee  Indians,  to  fettle  among  them  in  latitude  54' ^ 

^PAGMA,   a  term  ufed,   by  fome  writers  in    and  they  are  the  only  Indian  nation  that  has  i 
chlrurgcry,  for  the  tkruAing  of  a  bone,  or  other    conltant  refidence  upon  thefe  movntaios.    S* 
part  out  of  its  proper  place.    But  it  is  more  pro-    Allfcany  and  America,  $  S  and  4%. 
peily  ufed  for  1  fra<fkure  of  a  bone  at  or  near  the        APALACHICOLA,  a  river  of  North  Amenca. 
part  whereby  it  is  articulated  with  another.  APAT^CHINE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  bf 

(i.>  APAGOGE,  [hxm  ar*  and  my,  I  bear,]  fome  authors  to  tht  ihrvb  ccjfm  vera  FimtdsKP- 
i'l  the  ancient  Athenian  law,  the  carrying  a  orimi-  ntm  of  other  writers.  This  plant  is  uild  a»  fc*» 
ij.-;!  taken  in  the  fa»5t.  to  ^he  magiftrate.  If  the  and  celebratetl  for  many  virtlies, 
accuftr  was  not  abk  t*  bring  hvw  to  tl.e  raagiC  APALACHTY-COLA,  a  harbour  in  Ftoito 
trate,  it  was  ufual  to  take  the  n.agirtrate  along  APA  LOOS  A,  a  river  ia  North  America. 
with  nim  to  the  houlo  whert  the  criminal  lay  coi>.  APAMA,  the  wife  of  Prufia»  aod  mothffrf 
cealed,  or  defended  himielf.  Nicomcdcs,  kings  of  Bithynia. 

(1.)  Apagoge,  in  logic.    Sec  Abduction.  APAMiEI,  or  )  the  inhabkaots  ^f  ArAWit 

(2.)  Apacoge,  in  n:JlKemati':8,  ib  fometimes        APAMENI,    5^**'* 
iiT-d  to  tienote  a  progr^  is  cr  pafla;:c  h  cm  one  pnv        APA  ME,  the  daughter  of  Artabaxus,  the  ftr- 
polHicn  to  another;  when  the  Hrfl  hiving  been    Gan,  wifeof  Seleacus  NicatOTy  andmotfair ^^ 
i>nce  demon frr.i ted,  is  aftsrwards  employed  in  the    tiochus  Sjt?r,  kings  of  Syria. 
pr  A  in,:  o' others.  (i.)  APAMFA,  or  ApAMU,adtyof  BlApJ^ 

*  APOGOGICAL.  adi.  [from  «r«>«yii ;  com-    formerly  called . Vffr/r/i, from  Myrlui^genealaWjJ 
i^oundtd  of  av*,  from,  and  «>*,  to  bring  or  draw.]    Colophonuns :    deftroyed  by  Phtl^  ^'^^ 
An  flpoj^oguai  demonftration  is  fuch  as  doet  liot    Macedon,  ?j\a  <rivent3  his  ally  PrafiUft 
prove  the  thing  dircflly  ;  but  fljews  the  ir;,pofli-    built  it,    nJ  called  ii  Jf  .kicOj  from  tbt 
bi!it>',  or  abfurdtty,  which  arifes  from  denying  it;   his  queci.  Apama.    i^ieph:^tua  £iy%tM-^  ^^ 
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duiEpfphanfs,  fon  of  Prufias,  called  it  afUr  his  kind.      Aj'lnthropy  is  by  fome  reckoned  among. 

;r.t»tht:r;  and  tbat  it  had  its  ancient  name  from  the  fymptoms,  by  others  among  the  fpecies  ordc- 

M^rkit  an  Amazon.    The  Romans  ltd  a  colony  grees  ot  melancholy ;  and  aUb  paifes  for  an  ill  in- 

toitiict,  called-€oA?if^/i  Jpumcna.  dicatio.i  in  leucophlegmatic  cafes. 

^j.jAfamea,  called  alfo  Cibotos,  a  city  of  APARGIA,  a  geinis  of  the  clafa  and  order  fyn- 

Pbry^ia,  itAated  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Mean-  genefia  polygamia  acqualis.    The  eHential  charac- 

dff,  or,  as  would  feem  from  a  coin  of  Tiberiusj  ter  is^  calyx  fubirabricate,  with  linear,  parallel, 

on  the  Meander ;    (o  named  from  Apame,  the  unequal  fcales  ;  down  pluraofe,  fubitlhlc ;  rccep- 

iwgitter  of  Artaba/.us.    The  rife,  or  at  k all  the  tacle  naked,  (ubvillcfe.     There  are  linen  fpecies, 

iijcrnfc  of  Apamen,  was  owing  to  the  ruins  of  fo  much  relembling  the  dandelion,  that  they  were 

Clenar.    See  APAMitNiFs*  fomierly  confounded. 

13.)  Atamea,  now  caUed  Famia^  a  ftrong  city  APAKLV,  a  province  of  S.  America,  near  the 

of  iyna,   below  the  confluence  of  the  Orontcs  Amazon. 

and  Marfyas;  filuated  -in  a  peninfuu  ,  formed  by  APARINH,  in  botany,  a  fynonimeof  the  utri« 

theOroiitcs  and  a  lake.    "  It  was  here,  fays  Stra-  cu  laria,  and  feveral  other  plants. 

IvN  that  the  Seleucidap  had  eftabliftied  the  fchool  APARI'I  IIMESIS,  [from  <tw«^.<V*»»,  I  number,] 

M  Durfcry  of  their  cavalry ."      The  foil  of  the  in  rhetoric,  is  a  f^ure,  whereby  that  which  might 

uei^boorfaood,  abounding  in  parturagc,  fed  no  be  exprefitd  in  tew  words  is  branched  out  into 

Ic&than  .?o,ooo  mares,  300  (lalliuns,  and  500  elc-  feveral  particulars,  to  enlarge  the  idea  and  render 

ptunts;  inltcad  of  which,  the  marlhes  of  Famia  it  the  more  affeding;  and  foroetimes  it  denotes 

a:  prdlnt  fcarcely  aflfqrd  a  few   buffaloes  and  the  anfwcr  to  the  ptota/Li  ojr  proportion  itfelf. 

^CTp.    To  the  vf  tqran  foldiers  of  Alexander,  who  Thus  if  the  protafis  be  appellandt  temptu  non  eratf 

tntKpokd  after  their  vi4^ories>  have  fucceeded  the  aparithne^j  is  atierum  anno  plus  vixi* 

wretched  pe»fants,  who  live  in  perpetual  dread  *  APART-  ativ.  [opart ^  Fr.J     i.  Separately 

fltibeoppreflionsof  the  Turks  and  the  inroads  of-  from  the  reft  in  place.— Since  I  enter  into  that 

lie  Arabs.    Such  axe  the  eficds  of  defpotifm  ai;d  queftion,  it  -behovcth  mci  to  give  reafon  for  my 

ipwance.  opinion,  with  cinBUm(pe<5lion  j  becaufe  I  walk  a- 

U— 7.)  Apame  A,  or  >  was  aWb  the  name  of  fe-  fide,  and  in  a  way  apait  from  the  multitude.  Rn- 

Apamia,       5  veral    other    ancient    cir  higb — The  party  diiccrned,  that  the  Earl  of  Ef- 

<ia:  TIC  4.  It  iiras  the  ancient  name  of  Ptjla  in  fex  would  neier  ferve  ths^ir  luin,  they  refolved  to 

DmH^Iis:  5.  of  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Media  iiave  another  army  fl^r/jrthat  fhould  be  at  their 

aodparthia,  fumamed  Kapkane^   ^.  a  town  of  devotion.  Garendon.    2.  In  aftate  of  diftirclion; 

Meibc,  an  ifland  in  theTipi^  where  a  lyapch^  as,  to  fet  apart  for  ftpy  ufe.— He  is  fo  very  figu* 

tlic  Euphrates,  called  the  /(<7r«/ iO'arr,  falls  into  ^rative,  that  he  requires  a  grammar  ^/^r/,  to  con- 

ti»cTigri«4  smd  7-  a  town  in,  Mefopotamia,  c^  itxue  him.    Drydtn.     3.  DiftinCtly.— Mofcs   firfti 

ti>c  other  fide  the  £l^>hrate»^  Oppofite  Zeugma  on  nameth  heaven  and  earth,  putting  waters  in  the' 

^  fide,  t>otb  founded  bf  Seleucus,  and  joined  third  place,  as  comprehending  waters  in  tite  word' 

I7  a  bridge, from  which  the  latter  takes  Its  name,  earthy   but  afterwards  he  nameth  them  apart, 

APAMIENSES,  -the  inbahiants  qf  Apamba^  Raleigh.    4.  At  a  dillance;  .retired  from  the  o-' 

\^^  1.)    Though  it  was  an  inlandcity^  they  were  Jther  company, — 

woHhippnrs  €>f  Neptuoe.    The  reafon,  it  has  been  So  pleaie  you,  jmadam, 

coajedured,   was,  that  they   had  fufiered  ofteu  To  put  <jptfr/thife  your  attendaote.        Shake/: 

from  earthquakes,  of  which  he  was  fuppofed  the  ;  APAHI  EMEWUSy  or  \  in  the  aucient  poetry,- 

Wbor.    Mithridates  gave  an  hundred  talents  tt>-  APARTISMENUS,      5  an   appellation   given 

^'irdthcreftoratiiMiof  thecity  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  to  a  verljc^  .which  comprehended  an  entire  fcnfe 

*aJ  likewile  beea  overthrown  in  thetime  of  Alex-  qx  fentence  in  iti'elf. 

tt<lfr.     Their  tribute  money  was  remitted  to  •  APARTMENT,  n.f,  [apart ement^  Fr.]    A 

tH?m  for  6ve  years  on  the  lame  account  under  the  part  of  the  houfe  alotted  to  the  ufe  of  any  parti-' 

«»peror  Tiberius.    The  fubterraneous  paflage  of  cplar  perfpn ;  a  room ;  a  fet  of  rooms. — 

^  iycui  and  the  other  ftreams  fhowed  that  the  A  private  gallery  'twixt  th'  opurtments  led, 

^lound  had  many  cavities^  and  thefe,  it  has  beeij  Not  to  the  foe  yet  known.          Sir  J.  Denbam^ 

^mnifcd,  rendered  the  re|;ion  veiy  liable  to  be  (1.)  •-APA1 HY.  «./.  [«.  tK>t,  and  w«0^,  feel- 

^«u                                    f  iag.]    The  quality  of -not  teding;  exemption  from 

APANAGE,  or  Afenmage,  10  the  /:i-devant  paiXioki ;  freedom  from  mental  perturbation. — 

Frmch  cuftoro^  lands  alligned  by  a  A)vereign  for  Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  them, 

»he  fubfiftencc  of -bis  younger  fons,  which  revert-  Paflion,  and  apatbyi  and  glory,  ^nd  ihame.  Milt, 

^d  to  the  aofra  upon  the  failure  of  male  ifl'ue  in  ( a)  Apathy,  among  the  ancient  philofophei  s, 

"^  branch  to  which  the  lands  J^yere  granted.  implied  an  utter  privation  oCpafTion,  and  an  in- 

,  APAKOAQA,  a  town  of  Santorin,  an  ifland  lenhbility  of  {)ain.    The  Stoics  afftded  an  enthre 

2^  Bleditirrancan  Sea,  called  in  this  part,  by  apathy :  they  confidered  it  as  the  highcft  wifdom 

J^f  the  &«  <*f  CanSa;  k  has  a  fpacious  har-  to  enjoy  a  perfett  cabnnefs  or  tranquillity  of  mind^* 

!*°^io  the  form  of  a  half  moon;  but  the  t>ottom  incapable  of  being  ruffied  by  either  pleafure  or 

**<fcq>  that  fbips,  cannot  aqchor  there.    Lon.  pain.    Jn  the  firft  ages  of  the  chiirch,  the  Chrifi* 

*5»  J9.1.    Lat.  36.  J 8.  N.  tians  adopted  the  term  apathy  to  exprcfa  a  con- 

^^ANTAf  a  province  of  S.  America,  near  the  tempt  of  all  earthly  concerns ;  a  Hate  of  mortihcfu 

A^Wj^^^^                          ^  tion,fuchasthegofpelprefcribes.    Clemens  A Irx^. 

.^jJJJTHROPYf  in  medicine,  denotes  a  love  andrinus,  in  particular,  brought  it  txccedingly  in; 

^"w^  j^kI  ajrei^oo  for ,tbe  company  of  man-  vogue  \  thinking  hereby  to  draw  the  pbilo^phg^s 

♦  '                Mm » '                           Ij 
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|a  ChrifUtnity,  who  afpired  after  fuch  a  fubliint;  of  a  very  numerous  race  of  animals  comprehftK?* 

pitch  of  virtue.    Quietifm  is  only  apathy  difguifed  ing  jipts  properly  fo  called,  or  iuch  as  want  xzl^  ; 

imder  the  appcafance  of  devotion.  and  hUnkeys  and  Bahoonjf  or  luch  as  have  tall^ 

APATIT,  a  mineral,  divided  by  the  German  the  former  iongf  and  the  other  ^rr  odc«.     &.r 

Cnineralogiits,  into  two  yarietie?,  the  cryftati^d  Si  mi  a. 
jmd  earthy.    It  jsthe  phofpholitcof  Kin^'an.  (3.)  Ape,  sea,  a  name  given  by  Stelk-r  to  i 

APATURJA*  [from  •rarn,  fraud,!  in  antiquity,  marine  animal  which  he  fiw  on  thecoaft  o?  Ansf- 

a  folemn  fcaft  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  ho-  rica,   and  thus  defcriWe  m  his  lliftory  of  llAmu 

pour  of  Bacchus.    It  islkidtohayebeeninflituted  fchatka«  p.  136.    *f  I'he  load  appeared  like  th^t 

in  memory  of  a  fradulent  victory  obtained  by  Mc-  of  a  dog,  with  iharp  and  upright  tars,  lar^ge  eyr^ 

lanthus,  king  of  Athens,  over  Xanthus,  king  of  and  with  both  lips  bearded :  the  body  round  and 

Bocetia,  in  a  fingle  combat,  which  they  agreed  u-  conbid ;  the  thickeft  part  near  the  head  :  the  tiU 

pon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate  between  them  re-  forked  5  the  upper  lobe  the  longeft :  the  body  co- 

fating  to  the  frontiers  of  their  countries.    Hence  vered  with  th;ck  hair,  grey  on  the  back,  itddifli 

Budarus  calls  it  fefium  dtceptionu^  **  the  feaft  of  on  the  heMy.    It  fecmed  deftitute  of  feet,     it  wai 

deceit."   Others  tell  us  that  the  young  Athenians  extremely   wanton,    and,  played  a  multitude  c: 

were  not  admitted  into  fhe  tribt^on  the  third  day  monkey  tricks.     It  fometimes  fwam  on  one  fidi, 

of  the  apatqria,  till  their  fathers  had  firft  fworn,  fometimes  on  the  other  lide  of  the  Ihip,  and  gaud 

ihat  they  were  their  own  children  ;  and  that,  till  at  it  with  great  admiration.     It  made  fu  near  js 

f  hat  time,  they  were  fuppofed,  in  fome  meafure,  approach  to  the  vcllel,  as  almoft  to  be  tooctird 

to  be  withopt  fathers,  m^m^cM  5  whence  the  feaft,  with  a  pole;  but  if  any  botly  moved,  it  inftantJy 

fay  they,  took  its  name.      Aenophon|  on  the  o-  retired.    It  would  often  fUnd  eredt  for  aconfider* 

iher  hand,  jnforms  us,    that  the  relations  and  able  fpace,  with  one  third  of  its  bodr  above  wa- 

fViends  met  on  this  occafion,  and  joined  with  the  ter;  then  dart  beneath  the  ihip,  and  appear  ca 

fathers  of  the  young  people  who  were  to  b<'  re-  the  other  hde ;  and  n^peat  the  fame  thirty  tis»e« 

ceived  into  the  tiibes  ;  and  that  from  thi«  alfem-  ti)gether.     It  woukl  hvquently  arife  with  *  tea 

bly  the  feaft  took  its-name :  that  in  «««r«^*«,  the  plant,  not  unlike  tl  e  bottle  gourd,  tofs  it  op,  -iwl 

»,  far  from  being  a  privative,  being  here  a  con-  catch  it  in  its  mouth,  playing  with  it  oumberk^ 

jnndive,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  with  •^w.  /oe<~  fantaftic  tricks." 

t6tt.    This  feaik  lafted  four  days:  the  firft  day,        •  7©  Ape.  v.  a,  [frmn  ape.]     To  imitate^  as  an 

ihofe  of  the  fame  tribe  made  tnerry  together  •  and  ape  imitates  human  adions.— 
this  they  called  h^m.     The  fecond  day,  which  ^^P'^^i^  the  foreigners  in  every  dre(«» 

they  called  •wc-^wr,  they  facrifi^ed  to  Jupiter  and        Which,  bought  at  greater  00ft,   becomes  hiai 
Minerva.     The  third  day,   wbich    they  called  lefs.  Ury^^, 

k^^'-.tfy  fuch  of  theijf  young  men  and  maids  a^  Curfe  on  the  ftripHng  !  how  he«;^i  his  fire' 

were  of /ige  were  admitted  into  their  tribes.    The        Ambitloully  fetitentious.  ^^^-m. 

{burth  day  they  called  ^9r,fiH^t,  f  APEAK,  or  Ap£EK.^li/v.  (proliably  from  « 

APAl/LETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  garment  pre-  piqueJ}     In  a  pofture  to  pierce  the  ground, 
fented  by  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  on  the  id        APECHEMA,  a*»x*5.*«>J  «">  medicine,  tbe  tame 

or  .^d  day  of  a  marriage.    See  next  article.  with  contrafiflqre. 

APAULIA,  in   antiquity,  ^he  third  day  of  a        APEDALE,  a  village  in    Staffordfiiifr,    Bctr 

inarriage  folemnity.    It  >vas  thus  called,  becaufe  Stone, 
the  bride,  returning  to  her  father's  houfe,  did        APEDIA.  a  fpecies  of  ape. 
9ar§M)J^%00at  t9  Mr^ff«>,  U^dee  apart  from  tbe  bride-        A  PEE,  one  of  the  ntw  Hebrides  in  t>''  S.  Sea, 

grroom.    Some  will  have  the  apaulia  to  have  been  near  Mallicolo.    Lon.  168.  32.  E.  Lat,  \l,  if.  N. 
the  fecond  day  of  the  marriage,  viz,  that  whereod        APEIBA  of  the  Brafilians.'    See  ^luaivea. 
the  chief  ceremony  was  performed ;  thus  called        APELEV,  a  village  in  DevouJliire^  near  Bazr- 

by  way  of  contradiftinAion  from  the  firft  day,  ftaple. 

which  was  called  v^»mmxm.    On  that  day,  whatever       ( 1 .)  APELLA,anK>tig  phy^cians,  a  name  girtn 

n  u  as  the  bride  presented  der  bridegroom  with  a  to  thofe  whofe  prepuce  is  either  wanting  or  fliroDk, 

garment,  called  mfayXn^m^.  fo  that  it  can  no  longer  cover  the  glans.    Macr 

APAUME,  in  heraldry,  a  (land  opened,  atid  a  authors  have  fuppoled  this  ienfe  of  the  word  wr- 

full  pahn  appearing,  with'  the  thumb  and  fingers  pcUa^  warranted  from  the  pad'age  in  Horace,  trr^ 

extended.    It  is  fctn  by  the  hand  of  Ulfter,  tome  dot  Judaus    ApiUu^  mn  ego.    According  to  Sa  > 

^y  thi-  baronet  of  England.  xnafius  and  others,  Apeila  is  the  proper  name «./ 

.  (1.)  *  APE.  fi,f.  {tJpr,  Icclandi^.]     i.  A  kind  a  certain  Jew,  and  not  an  adje^tve'fignifyiog  €»•• 

of  monkey  remarkable  for  imitating  what  he  fees  cumsi/rd.     But   an    obje^ion    natmliy   arifrs, 

^I  will  be  moie  newfangled  than  an  apf^  more  why  (hoald  tlie  poet  "naine  this  particular  Jew? 
giddy  in  my  defires  than  a  monkey.   Sbokejpfarf,       (2  )  Ap^^lla,  in  zoology,  a  Ipecies  pf  apefoccj 

-r*  Writers  if  port,  that  the  heart  cf  an  ape  worp  in  America. 

near  the  heart,  comforteth  the  lieart,  and  increa-     '  (i)  APELL^S,  one  pf  the  mol^  ceiebnCiiS 

feth  audacity.    It  i9  true,  that  the  fipe  is  a  pieny  painters  of  antiquity.    He  i^as  bom  in  tbe  iflr  o£ 

and  b6ld  beaft.  Bocon.    s.  An  imitator ;  ufed  ge^  Cos,  and  flotiriftKd  \r\  the  tiniM  of  Alexander  the 

heraliy  in  the  bad  fenfi?.— Julio  Romano,  who.  Great,  Vi\x\i  whom  he  was  in  higli  famous.    U^ 

nad  be  bimfelf  eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  executed  a  pidure  of  this  prince,  hol^iAf  ^  tlNBK 

his  work,"  would  beguile  Nature  of  her  cuftom:  derbolt  in  his  Land;   a  piece,  fintfted  vtt  i> 

{bpcrfrdly  he  is  her  apt.  hhakefptart,  much  (kill  and  de&ierity,  that  it  uM  to  ^  W 

(a.)  Api>  qi  zoology,  the  general  Engliih  name  there  wtre  tirvo  Aleiauders)  ont  intiariMn  ri« 
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jfon  of  Philip ;  the  other  inimitable,  the  produc-  hafte :  but  I  wonder  you  could  not  execute  more 

ticn  (rf  Apellcs.    Alexander  gave  bim  a  remark-  fuch  pieces  in  the  fame  time."    There  are  two 

(ihle  proof  of  his  regard  ;  for,  when  he  employ-  ftoiies  related  of  Apellet,  which  fliow  him  to  be 

fed  Apt-lies  to  draw  Campafpe,   one  of  his  mif-  both  an  artift  of  modefty  in  amending  even  tri- 

litr*  ife$,  baying  found  that  he  had  conceived  an  af-  fling  improprieties,  when  pointed  out  to  him  by 

Ifi-ction  for  her,  he  refigned  her  to  him;  and  it  Competent  judges ;  and  alfo  endued  with  fclf  con- 

MM  from  her  that  Apelles  is  (aid  to  have  drawn  lidence  fufficicnt  to  make  bim  know  the  peife<Hi- 

'hi  VrtJus  Anadycmene.    One  of  Apellcs's  chief  on  and  value  of  his  own  paintings.    It  wa«  cuf«. 

ncdleixies  was,  hift  making  his  pidures  fo  exad«  tomary  with  Apelles  to  expofe  to  public  view  the 

*  rdemWe  the  perfons  reprefented  ;   infomuch  works  which  he  bad  finiihed,  and  to  hide  himfelf 

U  the  phyfiognomifts  are  laid  to  have  been  able  behind  the  pi«5ture,  in  order  to  hear  the  remarka 

■^  fonn  a  judgment  of  the  perfon's  deftiny,  as  palled  on  it  by  perfons  who  chanced  to  view  it. 

iily  from  his  portraits,  as  if  they  had  feen  the  He  once  overheard  himfelf  blamed  by  a  ihoenu^ 

jinals.    But  what  is  called  grace  was  the  cha-  ker  for  a  fault  in  the  flippers  of  fome  picture :  he 

tcnftic  of  this  artift.     His  pencil  was  fo  fa-  correded  the  fault  which  the  man  had  noticed: 

'ou  for  drawing  fine  lines,  that  Protogenes  dif-  but  on  the  day  folloiving,  the  flioemaker  begaxt 

oTdtd  by  a  fingle  line,  that  Apelles  had  been  at  to  animadvert  on  the  leg ;  upon  which,  Apelles 

jishoufe.    Protogenes  lived  at  Rhodes:  Apelles  with  fome  anger,    looked  out  from   behind   the 

'.Iftltbitber,  and  went  to  his  houfe  with  great  canvas,  and  bade  him  keep  to  his  own  province; 

•gfnieli,  to  fee  the  works  of  an  artift,  who  was  "  Ne  futor  ultra  crepidam,"     It  is  well  knowDp 

l:own  to  him  only  by  name.    Protogenes  was  that  Alexander  forbade  any  one,  belldes  Apelles^ 

'pDefrom  home:    but  an  old  woman  was   left  to  paint  his  portrait.    We  are  not,  however,  tio 

itduDg  a  large  piece  of  canvas,  which  was  fit-  conclude  from  this,  that  Alexander  was  a  more 

i  m  a  frame  tor  painting.     She  told  Apelles  fltilful  judge  of  painting  than  he  was  of  poetry* 

It  Protogenes  was  gone  out ;  and  afked  him  hrs  Like  Auguftus,  he  cheriflied  the  fine  arts,  more 

mcthat  (he  might  inform  her  m;flUr  who  had  from  vanity  than  tafte.     A  remarkable  proof  it 

inquired  for  him.     •*  Tell  him,"    fays   Apelles,  given  of  thia  prince's  inability  to  difceni  meritf 

"  hf  was  enquired  for  by  this  perfon ;" — at  the  and  of  the  painter's   freedom  in   ei^prelling  the 

^  time,  taking  up  a  pencil,  he  drew  on  the  mortification  he  felt,  when  a  work  of  his  was  not 

fimas,  a  line  or  gieat  delicacy.    When  Proto-  fufliciently  commended.    *^  Alexander,"  lay8|i&* 

fnK*s  returned,  the  old  woman  acquainted  him  lian,  <•  having   viewed  the  pidlure  of  binifel^ 

with  what  had  happened.    The  artift,  upon  con-  which  was  at  Ephefos,  did  not  praife  it  as  it  de- 

ttiLplaiiog  the  fine  (Iroke  of  the  line,  immediately  ferved.    But,  when  a  horfe  was  brought  in,  and 

p;owu!iced  that  Apelles  had  been  there ;  for  fo  neighed  at  feeing  the  figure  of  a  borfe  in  the  pic- 

^r.ilhed  a  work  could  be  produced  by  no  other  ture,  as  though  it  bad  been  a  real  horfe;  0  king! 

Perfon.     Protojienes,   however,    himfelf  drew   a  (faid  Apelles)  this  bor/efrems  to  be  by  far  a  bttitc 

"Oa- line  of  another  colonr;  and,  as  he  was  go-  Judge  of  pointing  tbam  jou,*     It  happened  more 

'"g  iway,  ordered  the  old  woman  to  (how  that  than  once,  that  the  horfes  drawn  by  himi  were 

^"p  to  Apelles,   if  he  came  again ;   and  (ay, —  miftaken  for  real  ones,   by  living  hor(€6,  which 

"  This  is  the  perfon  for  whom  you  are  enqui-  (aw  and  neighed  at  tbe  pidures.    In  finifliing  % 

^%**    Apelles  returned,  and  law  the  linet  he  drawing  of  this  animal,  a   remarkable  circum-* 

v^ould  not  tor  (hame  be  overcome ;  and  there^  ftance  is  related  of  him.    He  had  painted  a  borie 

f'^r?,  in  a  colour  different  from  either  of  the  for-  retuming^from  battle,  and  had  fucceeded  to  bis 

ra^i  be  drew  fome  Hnes  fo  exquifltely  delicate,  wifhes,  in  defcribing  every  other  mark  that  could 

'^\  it  was  utterly  impodible  for  finer  ftrokes  to  indicate  a  mettlefc^me  (lecd,  impatient  of  reft raint; 

t^made.    Protogenes  now  confefled  the  fuperi-  there  was  waiting  nothing  but  a  foam  of  a  bloody 

crity  of  Apelles,  flew  to  the  harbour  in  fearch  of  hue,  ifl'uing  from  tbe  mouth.    He  again  and  a- 

^ini,  and  refolvcd  to  leave  the  canvas  with  the  ^n  endeavoured  to  exprcfs  this,  but  his  attempts 

J^a*'*  on  iXf  for  the  adonifbment  of  future  artifts.  were  un(bccef8ful.     At  laft,   with  vexation,   be 

^lles  (bowed  great  liberality  of  mind  towards  threw  againik  the  reigns  of  the  horfe,  a  fpong<^ 

^ogenes.     With  ideas  enlarged  by  education  which  had  in   it  many  colours;    a  mixture  of 

^  literature,   he  was  incapable  of  harbouring  which  coming  out  'Of  the  fponge,  and  tingmg  tbe 

'"^^jealou  fits  of  noble  competitors;  on  the  con-  reins,  produced  the  very  elfed  defired  by  the 

^^j  he  was  the  firft  who  made  the  works  of  gaintcr.  The  works  of  Apelles  were  all  admired  j 

>  rutogenes  to  be  valued  as  they  deferved,  among  but  the  moft  celebrated  were  the  piAure  of  Alex- 

uie  Rliodiaos.  He  acknowledged  that  Protogenes  ftnder  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  and  that 

**•  JB  fome  refpeds  fuperior  to   himfelf;   but  of  Venus,  emergmg  from  the  fea.  Alexander  was 

^  in  one  particalar  him(elf  excelled,   viz.   in  drawn  with  thunder  in  his  hand ;  and  fuch  relief 

showing  when  to  take  his  hand  fron^  the  pidlure  %  was  produced  by  the  chiarolcuro  in  this  piece* 

*Q  art  which  Protogenes  had  not  yet  learned,  and  that  the  finger  fetmed  to  (lioot  forward,  and  the 

J.1^^^»tOTer  worked  his  pieces.  Apelles  equally  tbunder-bolt  to  be  out  of  the  pidure.    His  Venm 

^luppraTed  of  too  elaborate  diligence,   or  too  k^yfu*n  was  efleemed  the  moft  exquifite  figlim 

*[J*y  n^ligence,  in  execution.    A  ftudied  work  which  the  pencil  could  create  2  it  is  therefore  ex* 

«  IVotogencs  he  efteemed  left  on  the  one  ac-  tolled  by  the  Roman  poets  Propertius  wid  Chrid  t 

<*ttBl;  and  on  the  other,  when  a  filly  painter  and  the   poet  of  Sidon,  Antipater,  has  left  J 

«>ce  brought  bim  a  piaure  and  (aid,  «  This  I  Greek  epigram  on  it,  tbe  following  tranflatiod 

Wed  in  a  hurrv,"— he  replied,  «*  Though  you  of  which  wc  ufc  the  freedom  to  copy  from  the; 

*«  ilte^  tdd  toe  ft>,  X  perceitc  it  Was  painted  iii  Encjtl.  Brit. 
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•  GracefiiU  as  from  her  natiil  fea  ihe  ijuingi^  warm  baths.    There  are  many  niountaiM  in  ike 

Venus  the  labour  of  Apeiles  view.  canton,  the  highcft  of  which  is  the  Hohclantis,  or 

With  preffmg  hand  her  humid  locks  (he  wrings^  the  Hohe-Mefmer,  m  hich  commands,  a  profpedof 

While  from  her  trefles  drips  the  frothy  dew :  a  prodigious  extent.    There  are  alio  feveral  lake* 

*  Ev'n  Juno  and  Minerva  now  declare,  and  rhers.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  i>artly  Pro- 
•*  No  longer  we  contend  whcfe  form's  moft  rare."  tcftants,  and  part  ly  Roman  Catholics,  fubhft  chki- 
(a.)  A^ELLBS,  a  heretic,  who  flourilhed  about  ly  by  their  manufaAures  of  Jinen,  crape,  fuftian, 

A.  D.  178,  and  appears  to  have  been  half  Mani-  and  thread,  or  by  bleaching,  and  the  lale  of  thdr 
chee,  half  Sadducee ;  for  he  taught  that  there  cattle,  butter,  cheel'e,  horie,  wood,  and  coal.  Of 
tvas  a  good  and  a  bad  principle,  denied  the  nefur->  the  93  parilhes  in  the  canton,  4  are  Pupiih  and 
ittdion,  and  pretended  that  the  prophets  contra-  19  IVoteftant.  Before  the  reformation,  the  inb^ 
dl^ed  each  other;  and  that  Chiift  having  received  bitants,  were  fubjed  to  the  Abbot  of  St  Gall; 
kis  body  from  the  elements,  left  it  dillolved  in  the  but  they  then  (huuk  of  his  yoke,  and  united  them- 
»r,  and  afcended  into  heaven  without  one  i  fclves  with  the  other  cantons  hi  151.).  After  that, 
.  APELLICON,  a  peripatetic  philofoplier,  to  however,  there  were  violent  anioiofi|ies  between 
whgm  the  world  is  in  a  great  mcalure  indebted  for  the  Papids  and  ProteAauts,  the  foinur  continiul^ 
the  works  of  Ariftotle,  he  having  purchafed  them  ly  prefccuting  the  latter,  till  at  lalt,  in  i j8y,  hv 
at  a  very  high  price  about  ninety  years  bctV»re  Chrift.  the  mediation  of  the  other  cantons,  the  two  par- 
He  brought  his  purchafe  from  Scepfis  to  Athens,  ties  came  to  an  accommodation,  by  which  certain 
where  he  caufed  the  M.  SS.  to  be  copied.  They  diflrids  were  aligned  to  each  party,  wheireas  bt- 
wcre  afterwards  fcized '  by  Sylla,  and  carried  ta  ioretheyhvedpromifcuouOy  together  $  and  though 
Rbme.                                                                      ^  tliefe  two  divilions  now  conititute  but  one  cantoi^ 

APELLITJE,  or )  Chrillian  heretics,  of  the  id  vet  each  forms  a  diftind  community  or  iee  ftatr, 

.  APELYTES,        \  century,    the  followers  of  fcnding  its  particular  reprefentatives  to  the  diets 

A#f.i.LES.    See  N^  1.  of  the  confederacy,  and  having  its  leparate  coun- 

APE^E,  Imnrrff,  chariot,]  in  antiquity,  a  kind  cils  and  ofTtcers.    In  fpirituals  the  PapiAs  aie  fub- 

of  chariot,  wherein  the  images  of  tiie  gods  were  jed  to  the  biihop  of  Conflance,  but  the  Proteftanti 

carried  in  proceOion  on  certain  days,  attended  to  their  own  coumtory.    The  milila  of  the  for- 

ixdth  a  folonn  pomp,  fongs,  hymns,  dancings  mer  does  not  exceed  3009  whereas  thoie  of  the 

&cJ   The  apene,  or  facred  chariot  of  the  Greeiis,  latter  amounts  tg  io,ooq. 

is  called  /tn/a.    It  was  very  rich,  made  of  ivory,  (2.)  Ap£nz£l,  a  towp  of  Switzerland,  the  ca» 

or  of  iilrer,  and  varioufly  decorated.  pital  of  the  canton,  ^®  i.  ieated  on  the  river  Chuz, 

APENNAGB.>   See  Apanage.  45  m.S.  ofCcnftance.  Jx)n.9.  i,E*  Lat.  47.31.N. 

APENNINUS,  the  Appennine,  a  mountain,  (i.)  ♦  APEPSY.  «./  li^iy^m.]    A  lofs  of  natii^ 

or  ridge  of   mountains,    runnuig   through    the  ral  concodion.  Qumcj^ 

middle  of  Italy,  from  NW.  to  8W.,  for   700  (s.)  Apepsy  may  be  farther  defined  a  deftvl 

fnilei,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent;  beginning  at  the  in  the  ftomach,  which  prevent^  the  aliment  t^en 

Alpt  ia  LigiUria,  or  t lie  Riviera  de  Genoa;  and  in,  from  afibrding  a  proper  chyle  fqr  fupplviog the 

terminating  at  the  Itraits  of  MelVana,  or  at  Reggio,  blood,  and  nounilung  the  body.    Abftemioufnefi 

tnd  the  promontory  Leucopetra;  and  feparating,  and  excefs  w're  alike  caufes  pi  indigeAion.    The 

as  by  a  ridge,  the  Adriatic  from  the  Tufcan  fea.  method  of  treatment  in  the  apepfy,  is  the  Cune  as 

This  mountain,  though  high,  is  greatly  fliort  of  in  the  anorexy.    The  columbo  root  is  particuUr- 

the  height  of  the  Alps.    Us  name  is  Celtic,  figui-  If  ufeful,  when  the  itomach  is  languid,  and  digcf> 

fying  a  high  mo^ntatn.  tion  difficulty  ^c.    It  may  be  given  in  fubftaDce 

APENNIS,  in  ancient  laws,  a  deed  or  inftru^  with  any  grateiut  aromatic,  or  in  Madeira  wioci 

ment,  made  in  favour  of  a  perfon,  who  has  |ofl  now  and  then  interpohng  gentle  doies  of  rhubaH> 

the  title  -deed  to  his  houfe  or  land  by  fire.    In  in  tindure.    A  mixture  of  muftard  feed,  with  the 

fuch  cafe,  an  aflembly  of  the  people  of  the  neigh*  columbo  root,  is  of  great  utility  ia  ca^  of  this 

bourhood  being  called,   and  an  exad  enquiry  nature,  where  ajcidity  and  flatulence  pfrevail  much 

;Tiade  before  the  judge,  another  inftnimcnt  was  ip  the  prirrut  av>. 

framed,  to  confirm  and  fecure  the  perfon's  right.  (i.)  4^£R,  Marcus,  a  Roman  orator  of  diefirft 

ApENRADE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  century.  Some  writers  have  attributed  to  him  the 

of  Sicfwick,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph  in  "  Dialogue  of  Orators,"  which  has  beeofrequcot- 

the  Baltic  iba,  between  Flenfbourg  and  Hadafch-  ly  printed  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  aad  Quioti» 

ieben,  15  miles  N»  from  Slefwick«    Loji.  9.  aS^  l^an.    H.e  died  abo^t  83^ 

£.  Lat.  5s*  4.  N.  (a.)  Apee,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fea- 

(x.)  APENZEL,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  conr  fiAi,  called  by  feme  firivale  and  riomdo*    \i  ap» 

lifting  of  only  3  or  4  vaileys;  having  the  town  and  proaches  very  pmch  in  ihape  to  the^ber  ordof«k 

abbey  of  St  Gall  on  the  N.  the  county  of  Tpggen-  ^ut  is  much  (inaller. 

i>urg  on  the  W.  (he  lordibip  of  Sa%  in  the  canton  (a.)  Apee,  in  zoology,  a  fynomixne  of  the  i^ 

oC  Zurich,  on  the  S.  and  the  Rheinthall  or  Rhmcr  ficrofa.    See  Sus. 

<valley>  on  the  E.    Its  grcateft  length  is  about  30  (3.)  •  Apee.  «./  [from'a/r.]  A  pdicukNis  iiB*- 

fldiles,  and  its  breadth  ao.  It  yields  good  paiturage,  tator  or  mimick. 

and  confequently  is  not  deftitute  of  cattle,  milk,  (4.)  Apee  moschifeeus,  a  name  by  iHiich 

jbutter  or  cheefe.    Confiderable  quantities  alfo  of  many  authors  have  called  the  tajaiu  of  America, 

svheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peafe,  flax,  and  (5.)  Apee  f  iscis,  a  name  by  which  fonieau- 

svine,  are  produced  in  it ;  befides  a  great  deal  of  thors  have  called  the  fea-£fli  more  y(ual)y  caM 

fruit,  wood,  and  turf  j  with  mine^  yraters,  an^  tJie  capri/cusf 

aper^ 
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APERBA,  in  /oology,  a  fmall  American  ani-  APERTIO  portarum,  in  aftrolog^rf  a  ^af 

nul,  of  the  rabbit  kind,  and  feeming  to  be  of  a  change  in  the  air,  \}pdn  certain  configurations, 

mixt  nature  between  the  rabbit  and  the  moufe|  *  A  PERTLY,  adv.  ^aperte,  Lat.]     Openly  J 

harinjf  exadly  the  (bort  ronndilh  ears  of  the  nrjoufc,  without  covert. 

and  all  the  oU^cr  particulars  of  the  rabbit.  ItgroWa,  ♦  APERTNESS.  »./.  [from  apert,]    OpennefA 

at  its  full  fize,  to  10  or  1%  inches  long,  an^  it^  — The  freedom,  ot  apertnefs  and  vigour  of  pro- 

hair  it  of  the  colour  of  our  hares  on  the  back  and  nouncing,  and  the  clofcnefs  of  muffling,  and  lazi* 

riJe«,  and  whitilh  on  the  belly,  nefeoffpcaking^,  remler  the  found  different.  Holder. 

APf.UlLNS,   CROCUS  MARTiSt  opcnitig   fef-  AJPERTOR  ocuLi,  in  anatomyy  a  name  given 

fron  of  irop,  a  preparation  of  iron  plates  or  filings,  by  Spigelius  to  the  mwfcle  called  Ifvatw  pn!pebr*e 

made  by  expoJing  them  to  the  rain  or  dew,  till  fupcrior'n  by  others.    See  Anatomy,  §  193. 

they  contrad  a  ruft ;  which  is  reckoned  an  ape-  At*ERTURA  ff.uDi  denotes  the  lofs  of  a  feudal 

fient  medicine.                                                        '  tenurt»,  by  default  of  iiroeto  him  to  whom  the- 

Aperiens  0$,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  feud  or  fee  was  firft  granted.                                 * 

font  writers  to  a  mufcle  of  the  mouth,  called  by  ApI'RTura  TAffULARuiff,  in  ancient  law  book»» 

Alhinus  bivrnter  tnaxilU  in/eri&rh  and  by  others  fignifics  the  breaking  open  a  laft  wUl  and  tefta- 

K.gajlneuj,  ment. 

AfERiExs  PALPEFRAM  RECTUS,  a  namc  giveir  (t.)  *  APERTURE,  n^f.  [from  apertus^  open.l 

U  fome  anattmiifts  to  the  levator  palpehrafuperio^  i.  The  a<5t  of  opening.— Hence  arifeth  the  facility  of 

nu   See  Am  atomy  ^  19^                               ^  joining  a  confonant  to  a  vowel,  bfecaufe  from  an 

(I.)  ♦  APERIENT,  a^,  [aperio^  Lat.  to  open.)  appulfc  to  an  aperture  is  eafier  than  from  one  ap- 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  opening ;  chiefly  pulfe  to  another.  Holder,    a.  An  open  place.— 

ri'ed  of  medicines  gently  purgative. — There  be  If  memory  be  made  by  the  cafy  motion  of  the  fpi^ 

bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  Ipirits ;  and  they  be  of  rits  through  the  c^ned  ]>a(¥arges,  images,  withdut 

three  iotenttons ;  refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  «-  doubt,  pafs  through  the  feme  apertures,  Gtam>ille^ 

pcrient.  Bacon. — Of  the  ftenw  of  plants,  fome  con-  3.  The  hole  nejct  Uie  obje<a:  glafs  of  a  telefcope  or 

tain  a  fine  aperient  fait,  and  are  diuretick  and  fe-  microfcope. — The  concave  metal  bore  an  aperture 

ponaoeous.  jfrbutbnot.  of  an  inch ;  but  the  aperture  was  limited  by  an 

(a.)  Aperients,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  opaque  circle,  perforated  in  the  middle.  Newton'^ 

inorc  accurately  defined  medicines  that  facilitate  Opticks.     4.  Enlargement ;  explanation  r  a  fenfe 

tbt  circulation  of  the  humours  by  Fcmoving  ob-  foldom  found. — It  i«  too  much  untwifted  by  the 

ftrndions* — The  fire  aperient  roots  of  the  fhopff  are  dodors,  and  like  philofophy,  made  intricate  by 

foudlage,  fennel,  afpacragus,  parfley,  and  butcher's  explications,  and  difficnlt  by  the  aperture  and  dif- 

broom.  The  5  leiTer  aperients  are^  madder,  grafe,  folutions  of  diftindions.  Taylor,. 

crynpo,  capers,  and  chammoc.  (a.)  Aperture,  ingeometrj',  thefpacebetweenf 

APERISTATIOK,  ifrom  «,  without,  and  «i-  two  right  lines,  which  meet  in  a  point  and  form  an 

frtTiT,  onfovourable  circumftance,}  in  the  ancient  angle.                                         ' 

phyfic,  denotes  an  ulcer  of  a  mild,  or  benign  kind,  (3.)  Aperture,  in  opticks,  a  round  hole  in  » 

»nd  not  attended  with  any  fevere  iymptom.  »  turned  bit  of  wood  or  plate  of  tin,  placed  within 

•  APERITIVE,  adj-  [from  aperioy  Lat.  to  open.}  the  fide  of  a  telefcope  or  microfcope,  near  to  the 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  opening  the  excre-  obje<ar  glafe,  by  means  of  which  more  rays  aread- 
mentitious  palTages  of  the  bcxly. — They  may  mitted,  and  a  more  diftinft  appearance  of  the  ob- 
niake  broth,  with  the  addition  of  aperitive  herbs* .  jeA  is  obtained.  According  to  Hinrgens,  the  fee 
Sarvef.  ©f  the  aperture  of  an  obje^-glaft  or  30  feet  is  as 

APERLEY,  two  villages ;  viz.  i.  in  Durham,  30  to  3  ;  1.  e,  as  la  to  i,  fo  is  the  (quare  root  06 

W.of  Chopwell ;  and,  i.  in  Northumberland.  the  focal  diftance  of  any  lens,  midriplied  by  30  to» 

APERSE,  n^/.  ohf.  An  extraordinary  perfon,  a  its  proper  aperture.  By  experience  Nfr  Azout  (ays 

perfoo  of  unequalled  excellence.  Cham.  he  found  the  proper  apertures  of  telefcopes  ought 

APERSIDE,  a  village  in  the  North  Riding  of  to  be  nearly  in  the  fob-duplicate  ratio  of  their 

Yorklhire,  near  Mtddleham.  length.    Objeift-glafles^  however,  will  admit  of 

•  APERT.  adj.  [apertusf  Lat.]    Open.  greater  apertures,  if  the  tubes  are  blackened  on 
(i-)'*  APERTICW.  «./  [from  apertus,  Lat.]  i.  the  infide,  and  their  paffage  fumilhed  with  wood* 

An  opening ;  a  paflage  through  any  thing ;  a  gap.—*  en  rings. 

The  next  now  in  order  are  the  apertions ;  under  (4.)ApERTuRES>or  APERTi0Ns,inarchite(5tiu^» 

*ljidi  term  I  do  comprehend  doors,  windows,  fignify  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  i^c* 

ftaircafes,  chimneys,  or  other  conduits :  in  ihort,  APESCROSS,  a  village  in  Glouceftcrfttire,  near 

all  inlets  or  outlets.  Wotton.    a.  The  adt  of  open-  Wickfware. 

>n?;  or  fUte  of  being  opened.— The  plenitude  of  APESLEY,    a  village   in    Bedfordlhire,    near 

^fleb,  otherwife  called  the  plethora,  when  it  hap-  Wboburn. 

P«J«>  caufeth  an  extravaiation  of  blood,  either  by  APETALOSE.    See  next  article. 

niption  or  apertion  of  them.  fFi/eman.  ♦  APETALOUS  adj.  [of  •  priv.  «rir«>^,  a  leaf.] 

(s.^  Apertions,  in  architc<anre,  are  the  open-  Without  petala  or  flower  leaves, 

""gs  m  a  building ;  as  doors,  windows,  ftah'-cafes,  *  APETALOUSNESS.  n./,  [from  apefalouj.'] 

choBoeys,  outlets  and  inlets  for  light,  fmokci  &c.  Being  without  leaves* 

Thc^wtions  (hould  be  as  fvw  as  may  be  f  it  be-  APETHORP,  a  village  in  Northamptonftiire, 

foCRmle,  that  all  openings  are  weakenings;  and  4  miles  from  Oundel. 

^l*f  fcould  not  approach  too  near  the  angles  of  APE  fON",    a    villag*  in    Staffer J;h ire,    near 

^Witi  Church-Beaton,  on  tlie  Fcnk. 

APEUC. 
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APEliCTlC,  [from  •wiwx*t»^t  I  deprecate,]  in  brougbt  from  Shiloh,  which  was  taken  by  then  in 

Ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  or  prayer  prefer-  battle,  i  Sam.  iv.  i,  a,  &c.     It  is  thought  to  be 

red  to  God  for  the  averting  fome  evil,  e.  gr.  <//-  the  fame  with  Apheka^  mentioned  in  Jaft.XT.5;. 

probihite  minaSf  dii  taUm  averitte  C4ifumf  et  placid  h.  Aphek  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  wh?re  the  Ptt- 

difir^ate  pi9s.  liftiiies  encamped  while  Saul  and  his  army  wot 

APE  WOOD,  a  village  in  StafTordibire,  NW.  near  Jezreel,  upon  tlie  mountains  of  Gilboa;  t 

of  Kinver.  Sam.  xxix    i,  kc»    %,  A  city  belonging  to  tiie 

Apbwood  castle.    Sec  Abbots  Castle.  tribe  of  Alher,  near  the  country  of  the  Sidoniam; 

(1.)  *  APEX.  u.f.  apices^  plur.  [Lat.]  The  tip  or  (Joih.  xiii.  4,  and  xix.  30.  >:  4.  A  city  of  Syrii, 
tK^  of  any  thing.— The  apex,  or  lefler  end  of   one  of  the  principal  in  Benhadad's  kingdom,  nor 

It,  it  broken  off.  IVaodtojord.  which  the  battle  was  fought  between  Aiub  and 

(i.)Apex,  in  antiq\iity«  the  creft  of  a  helmet,  Benhadad,   wherein   the  Syrians   were  worW; 

but  more  efpecially  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by  the  fla^  and  whereof,  as  they  retreated  with  predpitatioo 

mens.  into  the  city,  the  walls  fell  upon  tbem,  andcniJh* 

(3.)  Apix  is  ufed  by  grammarians,  for  a  long  ed  17,000;  i  Kings  xx.  16,  et  feq.    This  dty  Izy 

accent  or  mark,  to  denote  that  a  fyllable  is  to  be  between  Fleliopolis  and  Biblos :  See  Aphaca. 

pronounced    long.      Quintilian    condemns    the  APHEKAH.    See  laft  article, 

pradtce  of  putting  the  apex  on  all  long  fyllables  5  APHELIA,  [from  «^u«r,  fimple,]  in  rhetoric, 

yet  in  fome  cafes  he  allows  this  apex  neceflary,  e-  is  ufed  to  denote  Hmplicity  of  didion. 

gr.  where  the  different  lengths  of  a  fyllable  diftin-  *  APKELION.  n.  /.  apbelia,  plur.  [from  -^n 

guifh  the  different  fenfes  of  a  word  as  in  malus^  and  nX/^,  the  fun.]  That  part  of  the  orbit  or  pU- 

which  as  long*  or  fbort,  denotes  an  ill  man,  or  an  net,  in  which  it  is  at  the  point  remoteft  from  tbr 

ttpple  tret.    See  AcCKNT.  fun.— Th.e  reafon  why  the  comets  mote  not  r 

APHACA9  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the  zodiac,  is,  that,  in  their  apbelia^  they  may  b: 

Syria,  (ituated  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  at  the  greateft  diftances  from  one  another;  i>\ 

near  Lebanon ;  infamous  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  confequently  dillurb  one  another's  motioiu  lb: 

called  ApbacHis^  near  which  was  a  lake,  round  leafl  that  may  be.  Cheyne* 

which  fire  ufually  buHl  forth,  and  its  waters  were  APHELIUM.    See  laft  article. 

fo  heavy,  that  bodies  floated  on  them.    The  tem-  APHERNOUSLI.  a  fpecies  of  pine  groi^j^ 

pie  was  deftroyed  by  Conftantine,  as  being  a  fchool  wild  on  the  Alps.    The  timber  is  large,  aod  tbr 

of  incontinence.    The  name  is  of  Syriac  origm,  planks  made  of  it  are  of  a  Hner  grain,  and  matt 

fignifying  emhraets,  beautifully  variegated  than  deal ;  and  nuy  thcrp- 

(i.)  •  APHJERESIS.  If./.  [•f«4^#i.]  A  figure  in  fore  be  applied  to  manv  aifes.    It  grows  in  Weak 

grammar  that  takes  away  a  letter  or  fyllable  from  and  barren  ground^  and  molt  rcfemblesthat  whidt 

the  beginning  of  a  word.  is  called  in  England  the  Weymouth  pine- 

(1.)  APH/CRfitiSy  in  medicine,  denotes  a  ne«  APIIESIS,  [from  ^^'v^u,  I  remit,]  intheAthr. 

ceflary  taking  away  or  removal  of  fomething  that  nian  laws,  was  applied  to  the  cnfe  of  a  poriirt 

is  noxious.    In  furgery,  it  Bgnifies  an  operation  deeply  indebted,  who  dcfired  the  people  to  mut 

whereby  fomething  fuperfluous  is  taken  away.  part  of, the  debt,  on  account  of  hit  difabtlity  to 

APHANES :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  mak«  payment.    Voetius  has  a  diflertation  00  tbi; 

belonging  to  the  tetandria  clais  of  plants ;  and  in  words  apbefis  and  pare/is^  and  their  difference, 

the  natural  method  ranking  imder  the  35th  order,  •  APHETA.  if./*{\vith  aftrologers.]  The  name 

Sentiiofje*     The  eflential  cbaradters  are  thefe :  .of  the  planet,  which  is  imagined  to  be  the  prs 

The  calyx  is  divided  into  eight  parts :  there  is  no  or  difpofer  of  life  in  a  nativity.  Di3. 

corolla;  the  feeiis  are  twoy  and  naked.    There  is  APHETERJAi  in  the  ancient  military  tft,  1 

only  one  fpecies ;  viz.  kind  of  engines  ufed  in  the  bcfieging  of  towns.— 

Aphamss  ARVENsis,  OT  pcnflcy-piert,  a  native  Suidas  does  not  mention  their  particular  form  or 

c^  Britain.   It  is  extremely  common  in  corn-fields*  ftrudure.    Aquinas  takes  them  to  ba^^  bees  c^ 

The  ftalks  rife  5  or  6  together ;  they  are  3  inches  the  projedile  kind. 

long,  round,  hairy,  and  procumbent:  the  leaves  •APHETICAL.  aJj.  Ifrom  apbeUu]  RditiDSto 

ftand  very  thick  upon  them,  and  are  roundifli,  the  apheta. 

but  divided,  as  it  were,  into  3  parts,  and  thofe  APHGASI,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  who  refidc  cer 

deeply  (errated  at  their  edges.   The  flowers  come  the  Cafpian  fea,  W.  of  the  Wolga. 

out  in  a  double  feries,  arranged  all  along  the  (i.)  •  APHILANTHROPY.  it./  [«  witboot. 

branches,  and  are  of  a  greenifh  white,  and  the  and  fiA^M^;**-!*,  love  of  mankind.]     WantofWrc 

whole  plant  is  of  a  greyifh  or  whitiih  green  co«  to  mankind. 

lour.-  (i-)  ApHiLANTHaoPY,  [from  «•  $*xmf  fiink^ 

APHARSACHITES,  or  )  «•    c. „*..▼*-.  ^^  ••^r*^>  man,]  anwng  phyfidans,  &ai€kc%riie 

APHARSATHCHITES,  S        J^^w^^'tans.  ^^^^  ^^  diforder,  wherein  a  peribo  has  an  mins- 

APHASIA,  [from  •$  and  fn^,   I  fpeaki]  in  tural  difrelifli  for  mirth  and  fociety,  and  indtiiir' 

the  fceptic  philofophy,  denotes  a  ftate  of  doubt,  folitude  and  melancholy, 

wherein  a  perfon  not  knowing  what  to  determine  APHIOCEM,  a  compofition  made  prioc^al?! 

on,  it  is  beft  for  him  to  be  filent.    In  this  fenfe,  of  the  buds  of  hemp  before  they  flower,    ft  o 

aph'ifia  ftands  oppofed  iopbajit^  under  which  are  much  in  nfe  among  the  Arabs,  and  bastbeii^flSr- 

included  both  aflertion  and  negation.  eating  quality  of  opium. 

APHEK,  the  name  of  feveral  cities  mentioned  APHIOM,     ^  karahissart,  a  town  ^  ^ 

in  fcripture ;  vir.  i.  Aphek  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  APHIOU,  or  > tolia,  in  Afiatlc  Tufkry|  ■»»■ 

where  the  PhUiftines  encamped,  when  the  ark  was  APHIUM,     ^mcd,    becauie    it  piuu*«  * 
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jrfeat  deal  of  opium,  called  aphiom  by  the  lurks,  ing  the  obfcrver  with  fecund  ifirgmif  were  (5om« 

It  was  formerly  the  patrimony  of  Othman,  the  municated  to  th*  Royal  Acndcmy  of  Sciences} 

founder  of  the  Turkifh  monarchy.  Lon.  31.  18.  E.  when  an  unforcfeen  and  very  ftrange  fufpicion,  ira-^ 

Lat  38.  5$.  N.  parted  by  Mr  Trembley  to  Mr  Bomjet,  engaged 

(i.)  APHIS,  in  zoology,  the  pucerok,  vine-  him  anew  in  a  fories  of  (till  more  painful  ekprri- 

FRETT6R,  Oft  PLANT-LOUSE;  a  RC^HUs  of  infccto  meuts  than  the  foregoing.    In  a  letter  which  that 

belonging  to  the  order  of  infeda  hemiptera. —  celebrated  obferver  wrote  to  him  from  the  H^ue^ 

The  roftrum  or  beak  of  the  aphis  is  infle(t:^ed  ;  the  the  27th  January  1 7411  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf : 

antenna:  or  feelers  are  l<viger  than  the  thorax ;  **  I  fonned,  fince  the  month  of  November,  the 

the  wings  an*  4,  and  ere<^,  or  they  are  wanting ;  defign  of  rearing  feveralgeniTationsof  folitary  pu- 

th*  feet  are  of  the  ambulatory  kind ;  and  the  beliy  cerons,  in  order  to  foe  if  they  would  all  equally 

otten  ends  in  two  horns,  from  v«rhich  is  eje<5ted  bring  forth  young.    In  cafes  fo  remote  from  ufual 

that  moft  delicate  juice  called  Honey  dew;  which  circumltances,   i^  is  allowed  to  try  aU  forts  of 

ire.    Linnaeus  enumerates  33  fpecies  of  the  aphis,  moans;  and  I  argued  with  myfelf,  Who  knows, 

ill  of  them  inhabitants  of  particular  plants,  from  but  that  one  copulation  might  ferve  for  feveral 

which  their  trivial  names  are  taken;  as,  aphis  generations?  This  "  cf^o  iff<Hi;/,**  to  be  fure,  waji 

ptiBis,  ROSA,  ULMi,  8cc,i  And  he  adds,  that  next  to  avouching  nothing ;  but  as  it  came  from 

there  feem  to  be  a  greater  variety  Of  plants  pro-  Mr  Trembley,  it  was  fuffident  to  perfuade  Mr 

docbg  aphid*'*  ttzn  there  are  different  forts  of  this  Bonnet  that  he  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  his  in^. 

infed.    But  fome  late  obfervers  have  been  able  to  veftigation.    If  the  fecundity  of  aphided  was  ow- 

liiAinguiih  more  than  double  the  above  inimber  of  ing  to  the  ft^ret  copulation  ftiggefted  by  Mr 

f;>cies;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more  re-  Trembley;  this  copulation  ferved  at  leaft  five  or 

nuin  ftill  to  be  added,  as  many  of  the  fame  kind  more  fuccefilve  generational.   Mr  Bonnet  therefore 

of  plants  are  foimd  to  fupport  two  or  three  quite  reared  to  the  amount  of  the  tenth  generation  of 

different  forts  of  aphides.    Thus  the  plum-tree  folitary  aphides,  and  had  the  patience  to  keep  an 

has  two  forts  very  diflindt  from  each  other :  one  account  of  the  days  and  hours  of  the  births  of 

of  a  yellowith  green,  with  a  round  fhort  body ;  each  generaiion.    In    fhott,   it  AVas  difcovered, 

the  other  of  a  bluifti  green,  as  it  were  enamelled  ,Tbat  they  are  really  diftinguifhed^  by  fexea:  That 

with  white,  and  the  Ihape  more  oblong.     On  the  there  are  males  and  females  amongil  them,  whofe 

?uo(cbcrry-bufh  and  currant  the  fame  aphides  may  amours  are  tlie  leaft  equivocal  of  any  in  the  world : 

be  fuuoil ;  but  each  of  thefe  Is  inhabited  by  two  that  the  males  are  produced  only  in  the  tenth  ge- 

V  ry  diiferent  fpeoies:  one  being  of  a  dulky  green  ncration,  and  are  but  few  in  number:  that  thefe 

with  a  Ihort  plump  body ;  the  other  of  a  paler  foon  arriving  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with 

prven,   the    body    more  taper,    and  tranfverfely  the  females :  that  the  virtue  of  this  copolation 

wrinkled.    The  rofe  tree,  again,  fuppxjrts  not  lels  Lnves  for  ten  generations :  that  all  thefe  genera- 

th.in  three  diflind  fpecies :  the  lar^eft  is  of  a  deep  tions,  except  the  firft,  (from  the  fecundated  eggs) 

green,  having  long  legs  of  a  brownilh  caft,  with  are  produced  viviparous ;  and  all  the  indtviduald 

ihr  joints  of  a  very  dark  brown,  as  are  alfo  the  are  females,  except  thofe  of  the  laft  generstions* 

horas  and  antennx ;  a  and  fort  is  of  a  paler  green,  among  whom,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  fome 

ha»  much  fhorter  legs,  and  a  more  flat  body ;  the  males  make  their  appearance,  to  lay  the  founda- 

third  fort  is  of  a  pale  red,  its  b  xly  traniverfely  tions  of  ..  freih  feries.-^Thefe  circumltances  have 

wrinkled,  and  is  moft  frequently  on  the  Tweet-  been  conhrmed  by  other  naturalifts.    In  particu* 

hf  i  ir,  lar,  we  have  a  curious  and  accurate  detail  of  them 

{i.)  Aphis,    extraordinary    generation  by  Dr  Richardfon  of  Rippon,  in  the  Philofophi- 

OF  THE.     Tlie  extraordinar)'  nature  of  thefe  in-  cal  Tranfadions,   Vol.  xi.  art*  aa.  an  extra^  of 

li^t  has  for  fome  time  paft  juftly  excited  the  which  we  fhall  here  inft-rt,  in  order  to  give  the 

wonder  and  attention  of  naturalifts.    They  were  reader  as  full  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  thefe 

long  ranked  among  the  animals  which  had  been  lingular  infers,  as  can  be  done  by  a  mere  detail 

cUfled  with  the  true  androgyn<.*s  fpoken  of  by  Mr  of  fa<Jts  in  themfelves  utterly  unaccountable. 
Breynius;  for  having  never  been  catched  copula-        (3.)  Aphis,  farther  accovmt  of  the.  "  The 

ting,  it  was  haftiiy  concluded  that  they  multiplied  great  variety  of  fpecies  which  occur  in  the  infe^ 

without  copulation.    This,  however,  was  but  a  now  under  confideration,  may  make  an  inquiry  into 

doubtf  or  at  beft  a  mere  furmife :  but  this  furmife  their  particular  nature  feem  not  a  little  perplexed  $ 

was  believed  and  adopted  by  Mr  Reaumur;  and  having  them,  however,  Ikilfully  reduced  under 

though  he  fupported  it  by  fome  obfervations  pe-  their  proper  genus,  the  difficulty  is  by  this  means 

cuiiar  to  himfelf,  the  queftion  remained  (till  un-  confiderably  diminilhed.    All  the  infers  compre* 

decided,  till  Mr  Bonnet  fecmed  to  have  cleared  it  hended  under  any  diitin<ft  genus,  we  may  reafon* 

Qp  in  the  affirmatire,  by  taking  and  lliutting  up  a  ably  fuppofe  to  partake  of  one  general  nature ; 

young  aphis  at  the  inftant  of  its  birth,  in  the  and,  by  diligently  examining  any  of  the  particular 

moft  peifed  folitude,  which  yet  brought  forth  in  fpecies,  may  thence  gain  fome  infight  into  the  na- 

his  fight  95  young  ones.    The  lame  experiment  ture  of  all  the  reft.    With  this  view  I  have  cho- 

bebg  made  on  one  of  the  individuals  of  this  fami-  feti,  out  of  the  various  forts  of  aphides,  the  largeft 

ly,  that  had  been  tried  with  its  chief,  the  new  of  thofe  found  on  the  rofe  tree;  not  only  as  its 

kcrmit  foon  multiplied  like  Its  parent ;  aod  one  of  fize  makes  it  the  more  confpicuous,  but  as  there 

tbis  third  generation,  in  like  manner  brought  up  are  few  others  of  (b  long  duration.    This  fort,  ap- 

in  foiitude,  proved  no  Icfs  fruitful  than  the  former,  pearing  early  in  the  fpring,  continues  late  in  the» 

Repeated  experiments,  in  this  re^^,  as  far  as  autumn ;  while  feveral  are  limited  to  a  much 

the  fifth  or  llxth  generation^  all  uniformly  prefent'  (hoftor  term,  in  conformity  to  the  different  trees 

Vol.  ILPAfcTl.  ^  Na  uii 
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and  plants  from  whence  they  draw  their  nourifh-  times  obferved  to  happen  in  ten  days,  where 
ment.      I.  If  at  the  beginning  of  February  the  warmth  and  plenty  of  nouriihment  hare  mutually 
weather  happens  to  be  fo  warm  as  to  make  the  confpired.    From  which  conBderations  I  am  tho- 
buds  of  the  rofe  tree  fwell  and  appear  green ;  (mall  roughly  convinced  that  thefe  various  coverings  are 
aphides  are  frequently  to  be  found  upon  them,  not  not  connate  with  the  Mc^i ;  but  that  they  are, 
larger  than  the  young  ones  in  fummcr  when  firft  like  the  fcarf-lkin,  fucceffively  produced.    Early 
produced.    But  there  being  no  did  ones  to  be  in  the  month  of  June,  fome  of  the  third  generation 
found  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which  in  fummer  which  were  produced  about  the  middle  of  May, 
I  had  obferved  to  be  viviparous,  I  was  formerly  after  calling  off  their  lalt  covering,  difcovcr  four 
not  a  little  perplexed  by  fuch  appearances,  and  ered -wings,  much  longer  than  their  bodies:  and 
almoft  induced  to  give  credit  to  the  old  dodrine  the  fame  is  obfervable  in  all  the  fucceeding  gene- 
of  equivocal  generation.    That  the  fame  kind  of  rations,  which  are  produced  during  the  fummer 
animal  (hould  at  one  time  of  the  year  be  vivipa-  months ;  without,  however,  diftinguiibing  any  di- 
roos,  and  at  another  time  oviparous,  was  an  opi-  verfity  of  fex,  as  is  ufaal  in  feveral  other  kinds  of 
nion  I  could  then  by  no  means  entertain.    This,  infeds.    For  fome  time  before  the  aphides  come 
however,  frequent  obfervation  has  at  laft  conyin-  to  their  fiill  growth,  it  is  caiy  to  difcover  which 
ccd  me  to  be  fad ;  having  found  thofe  aphides  of  them  will  have  wings,  by  a  remarkable  fulneft 
which  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  to  proceed  from  of  the  breaft,  which,  in  the  others,  is  hardly  to  be 
Imall  black  oval  eggs  which  were  depofited  on  the  diftinguiflied  from  the  body.    When  the  laH  co- 
lalt  year's  ihoots  in  autumn:  though,  when  it  hap-  vering  is  ejeded,  the  wbgs,  which  were  before 
pens  thit  the  infeds  make  too  early  an  appearance,  folded  up  in  a  very  narrow  compafs,  gradually  ex- 
I  have  obferved  the  grcateft  part  to  fuffer  from  tend  themfelves  in  a  moll  furprifing  manner,  till 
the  fh^rp  weaiiier  that  uAially  fucceeds,  by  which  their  dimenfions  are  at  lall  very  conliderable.  But 
means  the  rofe  trees  are  fome  years  in  a  manner  thefe  winged  ones  have  tlie  peculiarity,  that  the 
freed  from  them.    Thofe  which  withftand  the  fe-  number  of  them  does  not  feem  fo  much  to  de- 
verity  of  the  weather  feldom  come  to  their  full  pend  on  their  original  llrudure,  as  on  the  quaoti- 
growth  before  the  month  of  April ;  at  which  time  ty  or  quality  of  the  nouriihment  with  which  they 
they  ufually  begin  to  breeds  after  twice  calling  off  are  fupplied:  it  being  frequently  obfervtJ,  that 
their  exuviae  or  outward  covering.    It  appears  thofe  on  a  fucculent  fhoot  have  few  or  none  wkh 
then  that  they  are  all  females,  which  produce  each  wings  among  them,  while  others  of  the  fame  p»^ 
of  them  a  very  numerous  progeny,  and  that  with-  neration,  on  a  Icfs  tender  branch,  are  moft  of 
out  having  iirtercourfe  with  any  male  infed.    As  them  winged;  as  if  only  the  firft  rudiments  of 
I  obferved  before,  they  are  viviparous;  and  what  wings  were  compofed  in  the  former,  while  natnre 
is  equally  uncommon,  the  young  ones  all  come  thought  proper  to  expand  thein  in  the  latter,  ibjt 
into  the  world  backwards.     When  they  firft  come  they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  fupply  their 
from  the  parent,  they  are  enveloped  by  a  thin  wants.    The  incrcafe  of  thefe  infeds  in  the  luro- 
membrane,  having  in  this  fituation  the  appearance  mer  time  is  fo  very  great,  that,  by  wounding  and 
of  an  oval  egg  ;  which,  I  apprehend,  muft  have  exhaufting  the  tender  dioots,  they  would  fre- 
induced  Reaumur  to  fufped  that  the  eggs  difco-  quently  fupprefs  all  vegft:*tion,  had  they  not  ma- 
vered  by  Bonnet  were  nothing  more  than  mere  ny  enemies  which  reftrain  them.    To  enumerate 
abortions.    Thefe  egg-like  appearances  adhere  by  the  variety  of  other  infeds  that  in  their  w  orra  ard 
one  extremity  to  the  mother;  while  the  young  'fly  ftate  are  conftantly  deftroying  them,  would 
cMies  contained  in  them  extend  the  other;  by  that  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefcnt  dcfign  :  there  ts 
means  gradually  drawing  the  ruptured  membrane  one,  however,  fo  fingular  in  the  manner  of  ext> 
over  the  head  and  body  to  the  hind  feeU    Durir.g  cuting  its  purpofc,  that  I  cannot  pafs  by  it  with* 
this  operation,  and  for  fome  time  after,  by  means  out  fome  further  notice.     This  is  a  vrry  fnull 
of  fomething  glutinous,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  black  ichneumon  fly,   with  a  flender  body  aiwi 
adheres  to  the  vent  of  the  parent.    Being  thus  very  lonjj  antennie,  which  darts  its  pointed  tail 
fufpendcd  in  the  air,  it  foon  frees  ilfelf  from  the  into  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  at  the  fame  tiir.c 
men.bi-hne  in  which  it  was  confined,  and,  after  its  depoftting  an  egg  in  each.    This  egg  produces 4 
limbs  aue  a  little  ftrcngthened,   is  ki  down  on  worm,  which  feeds  upon  the  contah^ing  ini^^  till 
fome  tender  ihoot,  and  then  left  to  piovidc  for  it-  it  attains  its  full  growth ;  when  it  is  ufuaJiy  cKtr^ 
felf.'*  P<?d  to  that  kind  of  fly  from  whence  it  came.    In 
(4.)  Afhis,  other  PHitNOMENA  RESPECTiKG  this,  liowever,  it  is  fomctimes  prevented  by  xwu 
iHE.    "II.  In  the  fpring  monthj*,  there  appear  ther  fort  of  fmall  black  fiy,  which  wounds  thf^ 
on  the  rofe  tiees  but  two  generations  of  aphides,  worm  through  its  pearl-like  habitation  ;  and  by 
including  thofe  which  immediately  proceexi  from  laying  one  of  its  eggs  therein,  inftead  of  the  frr- 
the  laft  year's  eggs ;  the  warmth  of  the  fi.imner  mer  fly,  protluces  its  own  likenefii.     I  nanft,  hcw^ 
adds  f(»  mu<fh  to  their  fertility,  that  no  lels  than  ever,  further  obfti-ve,  notwithftanding  tbefeinfr^ 
five  giiurations  fuccicd  ore  anothi  r  in  the  irtcr-  h;;ve  many  enemies  they  are  not  without  fmndt; 
vat.     One  is  produced  in  May,  which  cafts  ot>  its  if  we  may  conlider  thofe  as  fuch  who  were  vwy 
covering ;  while  the  months  of  June  and  July  cflicious  in  their  attendance,  for  the  good  thin?* 
each  fuppiv  tT/o  more,  which  cnft  oft  their  (over-  they  expcd  to  reap  thereby.     The  ant  and  the 
ine«  three  or  tV-itr  time?,  acxordirg  U)  the  (liferent  bee  are  both  of  this  kind,  colleding  the  honer  in 
wamUbof  the  feafoiu     This  frequent  .uhanpe  of  which  the  aphides  abound;  bufwtth  thib  differ- 
the  outward  covering  is  the  more  extraordinary,  cnce,  that  the  ants  are  conftant  vifitort,  the  bee 
as  if  is  the  ofteneft  repeated  when  the  infeds  come  only  when  flowers  ore  fcarce.    To  which  let  me 
the  fooneft  to  their  growth ;  which;  1  have  lomje-  ajfo  tdcU.t^at  the. ants  will  fuck  in  the  ddkioos 
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RcAar  while  the  aphides  are  in  the  adt  of  dilchar- '  befet."  Thefe  infers  are  found  in  great  Dumbert 
ging  it  tinom  the  anus;  but  tlie  bees  only  colle<5t  it  not  only  on  the  ftems  and  leaves,  but  even  upon 
from  the  leaves  on  which  this  honey  dew  has  roots  of  many  trees  and  plants.  See  Plate  XIII. 
tallen."  Ftg.  7.  Thofe  trees  that  are  moft  loaded  with 
($.)Aj»his,  sexes,  S:c.  of  the,  described,  the  infe<ft8,  as  already  obferved,  differ  greatly 
•*  in.  In  the  autumn  I  find  three  more  genera-  from  them.  The  plant  lice  thruft  their  fharp 
liona  of  aphides  to  be  produced ;  two  of  which  pointed  roftrum  into  the  fubflance  of  the  leaf  to 
iiuke  their  appearance  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  draw  out  their  fuftenance,  which  wraps  the  ftems 
and  !  le  third  ufually  appear  before  the  middle  of  and  leaves,  and  occalions  in  the  latter  cavities  un- 
Jtfptember.  As  the  two  firft  differ  in  no  refpe^  demeath,  and  fwellings  above;  nay,  even  in  fome, 
from  Cbofe  which  we  meet  with  in  fummer,  it  a  kind  of  hollow  gall  filled  with  infe<fl8,  as 'soften 
vrould  be  wafting  time  to  dwell  anv  longer  upon  feen  on  elm  leaves.  It  appears  aftonidiing  that 
them;  but  the  third,  differing  greatly  from  all  the  the  flight  pundture  o£  fo  fmall  an  animal  fliould  ^o 
reft,  demands  our  giving  it  a  more  ferious  atten-  greatly  disfigure  a  plant :  but  it  muft  be  rcmem- 
tion.  Though  all  the  aphides  which  have  hither-  bered,  that  plant  lice  always  live  in  numerous  af- 
to  appeared  were  females,  in  this  tenth  genera-  fociations,  which  increafe  vifibly  by  the  nrodigi- 
tioo  are  fbuod  feveral  male  infers ;  not  that  they  ous  fruitfiilnefs  of  thofe  infeds :  fo  that  although 
3it  by  any  means  fo  numerous  as  the  females,  be-  each  pun^ure  be  flight,  yet  the  number  of  them 
iqgoiily  produced  by  a  fmall  number  of  the  for-  it  fo  great,  fo  reiterated,  that  it  is  no  longtr  a 
met  generation.  To  which  I  maft  further  add,  wonder  the  leaves  ftiould  be  disfigured.  Lovers 
that  I  have  obferved  thofe  which  produce  males,  of  gardening  and  plants  are  extremely  anxious  to 
prerioufly  to  have  produced  a  number  of  females;  free  and  cleanfe  their  trees  from  thefe  vermin ;  but 
which  in  all  refpeds  rcfembling  tliofe  already  de*  their  care  often  proves  unavailing,  the  infeds  are 
fcribcd,  I  (hall  decline  taking  into  any  further  fo  fruitful  that  they  foon  produce  a  frefli  t olony. 
coafido-arion.  The  females  have  at  firlt  altoge-  The  beft  and  Ibreft  method  of  extirpating  them, 
ther  the  lame  appearance  with  thofe  of  the  former  is  to  put  on  the  trees  infeft«d  with  them  feme 
generation;  but  in  a  few  days  their  colour  chan-  larvx  of  the  plant  loufelion,  or  aphidivorous  flies. 
ge« firom  a  green  to  a  yellow,  which  is  gradually  f See  Coccinella,  Ichneumon,  IIfmerobius, 
converted  into  an  orange  colour  before  they  come  «c.)  For  thofe  voracious  larvz  deftroy  every  day 
to  their  full  growth.  They  differ  likewife  m  ano-  a  great  number  of  thefe  infeds,  and  that  with  fo 
ther  refped,  at  leaft  from  thofe  which  occur  in  much  the  more  facility,  as  the  latter  remain  quiet 
fummer,  that  all  thofe  vellow  females  arc  without  and  motionlefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  dan- 
wings.  The  male  infeas  are,  however,  ftill  more  gerous  enemies,  who  range  over  heaps  of  plant 
remarkable,  their  outward  appearance  readily  dif-  lice  which  they  gradually  diminifh  and  extirpate, 
tioguiihing  them  from  the  females  of  this  and  of  APHONIA,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  a  fup- 
iD  other  generations.  When  firft  produced,  they  prefTion  or  total  lofs  of  voice.  It  is  never  a  prima^ 
are  not  of  a  green  colour  like  the  reft,  but  of  a  ry  difeafe.  But  a  confequence  of  nuny  difl^erent 
reddifh  brown ;  and  have  afterwards,  when  they  diforders.  The  cure  is  to  be  efi'eded  by  removing 
begin  to  thicken  about  the  breaft,  a  dark  line  a-  the  diforder  from  whence  the  aphonia  proceeds, 
long  the  middle  of  the  back.  Thefe  male  infeds  ^  APHONY,  n,/,  [a,  without,  and  f *r»if,  fpeech.] 
come  to  their  full  growth  in  about  three  weeks  A  lofs  of  fpeech.  Quincy, 

time,  and  then  caft  off  their  laft  covering;  the  (i.)*  APHORISM.  »./.  [m^t^f^i,]  A  maxim; 

whole  infe^  being  after  this  operation,  of  a  bright  a  precept  contraded  in  a  fliort  ft- ntence ;  an  un-* 

yellow  colour,  the  wings  6nly  excepted.     But  af-  connected  pofition. — He  will  eafily  difcem  how 

tcr  this  they  foon  change  to  a  darker  yellow,  and  little  of  truth   there   is  in  the  multitude;  and 

in  a  few  hours  to  a  very  dark  brown ;  if  we  except  though  fometunes  they  are  flattered  with  that  a- 

thc  body,   which  is  fomething  lighter  coloured,  pborifm^  will  hardly  believe  the  voice  of  the  peo- 

and  has  a  reddifli  caft.    They  are  all  of  the  wing-  pie  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  Bro<ivn'j  Fulgar  Br^ 

cd  fort;  apd  the  wings,  which  are  white  at  fij*ft,  roun. — I  fhall  at  prefent  confider  the  apborifm^ 

fooQ  become  tranfparent,  and  at  length  appear  that  a  man  of  religion  and  virtue  is  a  more  ufeful, 

like  very  fine  black  gauze.    The  males  no  iooner  and  confequently  a  more  valuable  member  of  a 

come  to  maturity  than  they  copulate  with  the  fe-  community.  Rogtrs. 

males;  in  which  ad  they  are  readily  difcovered,  (a.)  .Aphorism  is  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  and 

a«  they  remain  in  conjundion  for  a  confiderable  law.    We  fay,  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  of 

time,  and  are  not  eafily  difturbed.    The  com-  Sandorius,  of  Boerhaave,  aphi)rifms  of  the  civil 

mcrce  between  them  continues  the  whole  month  law,  5cc.    It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  divinity  too. — 

of  Odober,  and  may  be  obferved  at  all  times  of  We  have  feen  a  work  entitled  Apborifus  of  Fuitb» 

the  dajr,  though  I  have  found  it  moft  frequent  •  APHORISTICAI^.  adj.  [from  opborifm.]   In 

ahoat  noon ;  efpccially  when  the  weather  is  mo-  the  form  of  an  aphorifm ;  m  feparate  and  uncon- 

dtratcly  warm,  and  the  fun  overcaft.    The  fe-  neded  fentences. 

malej,  in  a  day  dr  two  after  their  intercourfe  with  *  APHORISTICALLY.  adv.  [from  afborijli" 

the  males,  I  have  obferved  to  lay  their  eggs;  which  caU\   In  the  form  of  an  aphoriihu — Thele  being 

Ihey  ufually  do  near  the  buds;  when  they  are  left  carried  down,  feldom  miCi  a  cure,  as  Hippocra- 

to  their  own  choice.     Where  there  are  a  number  tes  doth  always  apbonJHcally  tell  us.  Harvey. 

crowdtnl  together,  they  of  courfe  interfere  with  APHLASTUM,  [from  «  and  ^Xarn,  frangible,] 

each  other;  in  which  cafe  they  will  frequently  de-  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  wooden  inftniment, 

po6te  their  eggs  on  other  parts  of  the  .ranch-  fhaped  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  faftencd  on  the 

esf  «r  eren  on  the  f|)inc8  with  which  they  are  gbofc's  or  fwan  s  neck  ufed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 

Nn  a  ia 
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!n  the  heads  of  their  (hips.    The  apMaflum  had  feet :  The  mouth  is  cylindric.il,  at  one  end  of  the 

much  jthe  fame  ofhcc  and  tffesfl  in  a  flilp  that  the  hcxly,  and  capable  of  l)eing  retra(5led,  with  two 

ci^ft  had  on  a  helnict.    It  fecms  alfo  to  have  had  briftly  tentacula.    There  are  four  fpecies  of  this 

this  farther  ufe,  viz.  by  the  waving  of  a  paity  co-  infett ;  viz. 

loured  ribband  faftcned  to  it,   to   indicate  from  (i.)  Aphrodita  ACULEATA,by  fomecfJIcdthe 

what  quarter  the  wind  blew.    The  apbhfum  vas  fea  moufe,  with  3a  tentacula  or  feet,  an  inhabi- 

the  proper  ornament  of  the  head,  as  the  ocroftoli-  tant  of  the  European  feap,  and  ofltm  found  in  t^.e 

urn  \yas  of  the  ftern.     The  Greek  aphlnflum  an-  belly  of  the  cod  fifh.     It  feeds  upon  (hell  fifli. 

fwcred  to,  and  was  probably  the  origin  ot  the  La-  See  Plate  XIII.  fi^,  8. 

t^iVi  QpJu/ier,                       '  (a.J  Aphrodita  imbricata  is  very  like  the 

APUliApTJ,  [fjrom  «  and  f^**T»f,  inclofed,]  \n  fquamata,  ^N^  4.)  only  its  fcale*  are  more  gla- 

the  and'ent   military  art,   denotes  open  vellels,  brous.    It  mhabits  the  northern  ocean, 

without  depks  or  hatches,  fumifticd  only  at  head  (3.)  Aphrodita  scabba,  of  an  oblong  (hapr, 

;ind   Itern  with  crofs  planks,  whereon   the  men  .fcabrous  on  the  back,  with  ao  tentacula.    It  in- 

ftood  to  fight.  habits  the  Belgic  fea.    It  is  fometimes  taken  off 

(i.)  Al*HROpiSIA>  a  fea-port  of  Caramania,  Briglithelmftone^  ap  inch  long. 

(1.)  Aphrodisia,  in  antiquity,  feftiyals  in  ho-  '(4.)  Aphrodita  squamata,  with  14  feet, ard 

pour  of  the  goddefs  a^»3it»5,  or  Venus.    There  are  fcaly  on  the  back.    The  mouth  is  wrapt  up  in  an 

feveral  of  thefe  aphrodifia  obferved  in  divtys  parts  aperture,  and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  vtry  ftw 

pf  Greece :  the  moft  remarkable  was  that  at  Cy-  (hort  briftles.    It  inhabits  the  European  ocean. 


yeral  my fterious  rites  were  praclifed:  all  \\  ho  were  and   poinegrapates,    mixed  in   equal   quantities, 

initiated  to  themi  oilered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ve-  The  name  is  alfo  given  to  a  kind  of  co/fjrium, 

ru3  as  a  harlot,  and  received  as  a  toketi  of  the  mentioned  by  Galen. 

goodefs's  favour  a  meafure  of  fait,  and  a  p^xxo;  •  APHRODITF,  in  mythology,  a  name  of  \>- 

the  former,  becaufe  fait  is  a  concretion  of  ila-  nus,  derived  frown  «f  j«»f,  froth ;  becaufe,  accord- 

water,  to  which  Venus  was  thought  to  owe  her  ing  to  the  poets,  Venus  is  fuppofed  to  have  bcto 

tirth ;  the  Utter,  becaufe  fhe  was  nie  goddefs  of  produced  from  the  froth  or  foam  of  the  fea. 

wantonnefs.  '    *        '           '  Aphroditfs,  in  natunl  hiOory.  a  name  givm 

(5.)  Aphrodisia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  age  of  ve-  by  fome  author  to  the  ftneft  fpecies  of  amethyft. 

nery,  more  frequently  denominrited  puberty.  See  Gemma  VtsERis.  ' 

(4.)  Aphrodisia,  venereal  intercourfe.  APHROGALA,  ^from  af ^*f,  froth,  and  >«3tir, 

(5.)  ApHRODfsiA  PH&ENiTis,  violcut  love,  to  milk,]   in  the  ancient  phyfic,  denotes  a  kind  of 

2  degree  of  madnefs/  whipt  cream,  or  milk  agitated  till  it  be  cohvcrttd 

'   APHRODISIACA.    Se^  AfHRopisiAC,  N'  1.  wholly  into  froth.     The  aphrojrala  is  dire<5ted  ^y 

*  APHRODISIACAL.      \  ndj,  [trom  a*^^^r/>7,  Gilen'as  proper  againft  hot  diforders  of  the  fto- 

(x.)  *  Al^HRpDISlACK.  3  ^t^^\\%  ]  Relating  t<J  ma^lu 

the  venereal  difeafe.  '  *'^ 

(a.)  Aphrodisiac.    We  have  often  fiad  occa- 

fion  to  remark  Dr  Johnfun's  deficiences,  but  the  lUtum  ft  ems  to  an.ount  to  the  fame  with  npbront' 

above  defmitipn,'  (J   f.)  is  pofitively  erroneous,  trum,    Hoffman  aff.rms,  that  the  nitron  and  litroa 

Aphrodifiacs,  in  pharmacy,  comprehend  only  that  only  difttr  in  name.    It  appears,  however,  iheic 

clafs  of  mcdiciuob,  which  tend  to  incrcafe  the  feed,  was  a  prt  at  difierence  between  the  tw  o  meiliein^s 

and  coniequVntly  to  give  vigour,  and  an  ihclinai  aphrolitriim  refembling  meal,  or  farina,  and  beirg 

iion  to  vcnery,  to  perfbns  qf  cold,  or  e^^haufted  of  a  kind  of  intermediate  virtue  between  apbron'* 

conllitutions  :  whether  owing  to  age,  exceflTive  in-  tium  nnd  fait. 

dulgence,  or  nati^r:^!  impotence.  '  We  do  not  re-  AFHROMTRE,  [from  «^pf«.-,  and  »iV*>  '^'^^'I 

colled  ally  medical  author  who  ufes  the  word  irt  a  kind  of  nitre,  mentioned  by  the  ancients;  iu[^ 

the  fenfe  i\bb\c  ftated  by  the  dot^tor.    Some  indeed  pofcd  to  he  the  lightetl  part  thereof,  emerging  to 

have  applied  the  word  ApHRODisiAi   we  know  the  top.    ^ome  niodem  naturalifts  rather  take  lU 

pot  for  what  reafon,  to  the  epilepfy.                *  ancient  cphronitre  to  have  been  a  native  falt-i«tjr, 

APHRQplSIACE,  in  the  v.-ritings  of  thp  an^  j.ow  called  Ir.lt-petrc  of  the  rock.    Greek  autbcrs 

cients,  a  name  given  to  a  gem,  fuppofcd,  accor'-  e>^inei»rd  tw'»  diirerent  fubft<<nres  by  the  word  f 

fng  to  the  idle  traditions  or  thofe  tirnes,  to  ha\e  a  pbro:utrn^  ;   the  one,   the  native  nitre  of  tho'f 


APHROIITRUM,  in  the  ancient  phyfic,  df- 
lotes  the  froth  of  litrum.     In  which  fenfe,  apbfo- 


power  of  procuring:  love  to  Uie  perfon  who  wore  :»;_  s;  a:  u  the  other  the  fpumc  of  the  velTeU  ffl 

\t  about  him  ;  ail  the  dcfcription  we  havt^f  it  is,  which  they  piintied  their  nitre :  Galer  plainly  ltl'»* 

that  it  was  of  a  pale  fl'^ih  colour;  but  the  ftorc,  us,  that  thefe  were  two  different  fuhltnnccs. 

as  well  as  its  virtues,  are  now  wholly  unknown.  APHKOSILENOS,  among  ancfent  naturalift>» 

APHRODISfUM,  a  town  of  Tunis.  a  denomination  given  to  ihe/r/cniujf  or  iapu  jft- 

APHROpISlUS,   in  'chronolo^^y,  denotes  the  tuLris. 
eleventh  month  in  the  Bithyniao  year,  conmien-  APHTHJE,  in  medicine,  fmall,  round,  and  fa- 
cing on  the  a5th  of  July  in  ouraJ             '  perticial  ulcers  arilirigin  the  mouth.     See  Midi- 
'   APHRODITA,  in  zoology,  an  inft<5t  of  the  or-  tisi,  hid  x. 

der  of  vermes  mollufca.    The  body  of  the  aphro-  APHTiLVRTCDOCETiE,  Ifrom  «^:w,  in- 

dita  is  oval,  with  many  fmall  t'^ntacula  or  protu-  cojTuptible,  and  J#jii**,  to  imagine,)  a  fe^  cf  fwom 

bcranccs  on  each  fide,  which  ferve  a^  fo  many  enemies  to  the  council  of  CLakcdon.    The  nain^ 


t**i->-«     <  * 
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wasgiTeD  them,  becaufe  they  imagined  the  body  form  and  qualities,  that  it  is  imlucky  they  (Iiould 
ct  Jefus  Chrift  was  incorruptible  and  irrpaflible,  have  given  occM4ion  of  confounding  them  together, 
and  Dot  capable  of  death.  They  .irofe  among  the  as  niidakes  about  them  might  ba  of  fatal  confe- 
tiitychians,  and  made  their  firft  appearance  in  the  quence.  The  one  of  thefe  plants  was  the»poifon- 
ycar  f  :^.  ous  water  crowfoot ;  which  they  called  apiaftrum, 
nPliUA  COBITES,  in  ichthyology,  the  nanr^  of  becaufe  ot  its  having  leaves  that  fomewhat  reftm- 
a  fmaU  fifti  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  bled  fmallage.  The  other  apiaftrum  is  the  com- 
fTin?  other  fcas,  and  called  by  us  the  fea  loach,  mon  garden  baum,  fo  called  by  thefe  writers,  from 
It  never  exceeds  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  its  their  having  obfcrved  that  the  bees  were  very  fond 
body  is  roucd,  and  flatted  a  little  on  the  back  :  its  of  it.  Befides  this  they  have  in  fome  placea  call- 
colour  is  wl.it^  variegated  with  black  fpcts.  ed/e/inum  by  this  name,  from  its  refembling  par- 

APHYLLANTHES,    leafless    flower,   or  fley,  which  they  called  apium. 

ILU£  MOHTPELLIER  PINK  z  A  genusofthe  mo-  (i.)  *  APICES  0/  a  Jiower,  [Lat.  from  np^Xf 

Dogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hcxandria  clafs  of  the  top.]    Little  knobs  that  grow  on  the  tops  of 

plut»;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  Itamina,  in  the  middle  of  a  flower.    They  are 

the  jth  order,  Tetrapetaloida.    In  charader  it  dif-  commonly  of  a  dark  purplilh  colour.    By  the  mi- 

fm  not  from  the  Jumcus  or  rufh  but  in  having  crofcope  they  have  been  difcovered  to  be  a  fort  of 

J  calyx  of  fix  petals,  whereas  the  juncus  has  no  capjuU  feminalrsf   or  feed  veflels,   containing  in 

calyx.    There  is  only  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  them  fmall  globular,  and  often  oval  particles,  of 

Aphtllanthes  Montpeliensis,  a  native  of  various  colours,  and  exquifitely  formed.  Quincj, 
Irance.  The  root  confifts  of  a  number  of  (lender,  (»•)  Apices  are  the  fame  with  anthers.  See 
hard,  woody,  long,  and  contorted  fibres:  the  ra-  Akthera.  The  particles  above  mentioned,  ( ^  1.) 
Acal  leaves  are  very  numerous,  two  inches  long,  are  caWed /t^rina /jeckm/amf  and  area  kind  of  male 
fxtrctnely  narrow,  and  wither  very  quickly.  The  fperm  in  vegetables,  which  falling  down  into  the 
ftalk  is  round,  fmooth,  without  a  joint  or  knot,  flower,  ripens  the  feed  and  renders  it  fit  for  pro- 
naked,  and  tolerably  firm;  at  i^s  top  (lands  a  pagation.  The  neceffity  of  thefe,  for  the  propaga- 
fingle  and  very  beautiful  blue  flower,  arifing  from  tion  of  plants,  is  remarkable  in  thofe  vegetables, 
a  kind  of  compound  imbricated  cup.  which  produce  male  and  female  flowers  on  different 
APHYLLION,  in  botanjr,  the  broom  rape.  plants :  as.  though  both  will  grow,  yet  neither 
APIARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  fly  will  produce  feed  capable  of  propagation,  when 
found  only  in  autumn,  and  finequently  met  with  planted  feparate. 

on  parfley ;  it  is  two-winged,  of  a  deep  and  (hining  APICUS,  a  Roman  fimame,  famous,  or  rather 
blick,  and  gathers  wax  on  its  legs  in  the  manner  infamous^  for  producing  three  remarkable  gluttons, 
cf  the  bee.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  atielabus.  The  fecond  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  three. 
( I.)*  APIARY.  «./.  [from  apih  Lst.  a  bee]  He  lived  under  Tiberius,  fpenl  immenfe  fums  on 
The  place  where  bees  are  kept. — Thofe  who  aie  his  belly,  and  invented  divers  forts  of  cakes  which 
ftiiled  in  bees,  when  they  fee  a  foreign  fwarm  ap-  bore  his  name.  He  kept  as  it  were  a  fchool  of 
proaching  to  plunder  their  hives  have  a  trick  to  gluttony  at  Rome.  Ancr  having  fpent  two  mil- 
divert  them  into  fome  neighbouring  apiary^  there  lions  and  a  half  in  entertainments,  finding  himfelf 
to  ra^ke  what  havock  tliey  pleafe.  8<w'tfl.  very  much  in  debt,  he  examined  into  the  ftate  of 
(j.}  ApiARy,  SITUATION  PROPER  FOR  AN.  his  afl'airs ;  and  feeing  that  he  had  but  ^50,000 
Mr  James  Bonner  in  his  "  New  Plan  for  fjieedily  livrcs  remaining,  he  poifoned  himfelf,  out  of  ap- 
incrtaiing  the  number  of  Bee  hives  in  Scotland,"  prehenfion  of  ftarving  with  fuch  a  fum  !  He  had 
ad^i-rs,  "  as  a  general  rule,  to  place  the  hives  proftituted  himfelf  when  very  young  to  Sejanus. 
where  they  will  be  lead  expofed  to  the  wind,  and  APICULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  thread  or 
enjoy  as  much  of  the  influence  of  the  fun  as  pof-  fillet  which  the  flamins  wore,  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
fibJe;  for  wind  always  retards  the  l)ces  in  their  mer,  in  lieu  of  the  apex.  Feltus  fpeaks  of  the  a- 
work,  while  the  fun-beams  invite  them  to  it.  In  piculum,  as  a  cover  for  the  apex  5  but  the  paffage 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  apiary  thi  re  ihould  be  feems  to  be  corruptetl. 

4buDdance  of  flowers,  from  which  the  bees  may  *  APIECE,  adv*  [from  a  for  tach^  and  pUce^ 

colled  their  wax  and  honey."— He  recommends,  or  fliare.]    To  the  part  or  ih are  of  each. — Men,  in 

a*  the  bcft  place  for  an  apiary,  "  an  early  filua-  whoff  mouths  at  firft  founded  nothing  but  morti- 

li'Mi,— a  hollow  glen  by  the  fide  ofJ  a  rivulet,  fur-  fication,  were  come  to  think  that  they  might  la\%- 

njundcd  with  abundance  of  turnips  in  bloliora  in  fully  have  fix  or  feven  wives  apiece*   Hooker,— -Y 

tlic  fpring ;  muftard  and  clover  in  fummer,  and  have  to   night   difpatched    fixtecn   bulinefles,   » 

heath  in  the  end  of  fuinmcr  and  harvcft :  with  a  month's  length  apiece^  by  an  abftra^  of  fucccfs. 

variety  of  other  garden  and  wild  flowers  in  their  Sh^kefpeare, — One  copy  of  this  paper  may  fin*? 

fcafons  :"^but  he  adds,  that   bees  havt*  thriven  a  dozen  of  )ou,  which  will  be  lels  than  a  tarthing 

amazingly  well,  where  they  were  net  within  reach  apiece.  S<wl/t. 

t-f  many  of  the  above-mentioned  flowtrs.'*  SeeBEE.  APINA*  or  )  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by  Dio- 

APIASTELLUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  two  AP1N7E,      y  medcs,  as  was  alfo  Tricse. 

difooDt  fpecies  of  plants  with  dif?Lrent  authors;  Apina.  and  TRiCit,   a  proverbial    faying  for 

£>odoozus  exprefling  by  it  the  common  baum,  things  trifling  and  of  no  value. 

aBd  Apoleius  the  black  bryony.  '    APINAKIUS,  a  trifler  or  buffoon. 

APLASTER,   in  ornithology,   the  bee-cater,  a  APINEL,  the  name  of  an  American  root,  call- 

(p^ck9 <rf the  mcrops.    See  Merops..  cd  by  the  natives  yabacany. 

APIA5TRUM,  in  botany,  a  n^me  j^iven  by  the  APIOL^  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Ita- 

aocieat*  feo  twp  diflwtjt  plant?,  cf  fuch  contraiy  ly  which  was  taken  by  Tarquin  1.  and  with  th^ 

plunder 
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plunder  thereof,  according  to  Pliny,  he  founded  they  announced  to  the  people  the  birth  of  Apii 

the  Capitol  of  Rome.     ,  and  fecundity. 

APION,  a  famous  grammarian,  born  in  Egypt,        (.v)  Apis,  inauguration,  palace,  &c.  of. 

was  a  profeffbr  at  Ron\e  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  JElian  informs  us,  that  as  foon  as  a  calf  of  the  a- 

He  ha^  all  the  arrogance  of  a  mere  pedant,  and  bove  defcription  was  produced,  *'  the  Egyptians 

amufed  himfelf  with  inquiries,  difficult  in  their  in-  immediately  built  a  temple  to  the  new  god,  facing 

veftigation,  and  infignificant  in  their  contequences.  the  riling  fun,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Mcr- 

One  of  his  principal  works  was  his  Antiquities  of  cury,   where  they  nourilhed  him  with  milk  fbr 

Egypt.  four  months.    This  term  expired,  the  priefts  re- 

APIOS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  many  au-  paired  in  pomp  to  \m  habitation,  and  falutedhim 
thors  to  thofe  fpecies  of  the  titbymal^  or  fpurge,  by  the  name  of  Apis.  They  then  placed  him  in 
which  have  tubcrofe  or  knobby  roots.  Apios  is  a  velTel  magnificently  decorated,  covered  with 
alfo  the  name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  fome  of  the  rich  tapeftry,  and  refplendent  with  gold,  and  con- 
leguminous  plants,  comprifed  by  Linnsus  under  du^ed  him  toNilopoiis,  tinging  hymns,  and  bum- 
the  name  glycine.  ing  perfumes,    'i  here  they  kept  him  for  40  days. 

(I.)  APIS,  in  aftronomy,  the  Dee,  a  fouthem  During  this  fpace  of  time,  women  alone  had  per- 

cooftellation,  called  alfo  Muse  a.  million  to  fee  him,  and  faluted  him  in  a  particular 

(II.)  Apis,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the  fon  of  Ju-  manner.     After  the  inauguration  of  the  god  in 

piter  and  Niobe,  and  king  of  the  Argives.    Lea-  this  city,  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis  with  the 

ving  that  kingdom  to  his  brother,  he  traVeiled  in-  fame  retinue,  followed  by  an  innumerable  quanti- 

to  Egypt,  where  he  taught  the  inhabitants  agri-  ty  of  boatst  fumptuoufly  decked   out.     There 

culture,  the  planting  of  vineyards  and  other  ufeful  they  completed  the  ceremonies  of  his  inaugurati- 

arts,  whereupon  they  made  him  their  king  while  on,  and  he  became  facred  to  all  the* worlds    Apii 

he  lived,  and  their  god  when  he  died.  See  N®  III.  was  fuperbly  lodged,  and  the  place  where  be  lay 

§  I— !•  was  myftically  called  ibe  bed.    Strabo  having  vifit- 

(III.  I.)  Apis,  in  mythology,  a  divinity  wor-  ed  his  palace,  thus  defcribes  it:   *•  The  ediEcc 

(hipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Memphis.    It  where  Apis  is  kept,  is  Gtuated  near  the  tempk;  of 

was  a  living  ox,  having  certain  exterior  marks:  in  Vulcan.    He  is  fed  in  a  facred  apartment,  before 

which  animal  the  foul  of  the  great  Ofiris  was  fup*  which  is  a  large  court.    The  houfe  in  vk^hkh  they 

pofed  to  fublift  !  This  animal  had  the  preference  keep  the  cow  that  produced  him,  occupies  one  of 

to  all  others,  as  being  the  fymbol  of  agriculture,  its  fides.    Sometimes,  to  fatisfy  the  curjofity  of 

the  improvement  of  which  that   prince  had  fo  ftrangers,  they  make  hiiti  go  out  into  this  court 

much  at  heart.  One  may  lee  him  at  all  times  through  a  window ; 

(i.)Apis,  birth  and  marks  of.  According  but  the  priefts  produce  him  to  public  view,"— 
to  feveral  learned  writers  on  the  Egyptian  religion  "  Once  a  year,"  lays  Solinus,  •*  they  prefent  a 
Apis  was  pnly  a  fymbolical  deity.  "  Amonglt  the  heifer  to  him,  and  the  fame  day  they  kill  her."— 
animals  confecrated  to  ancient  rites,  f.iys  Ammi-  A  bull  bom  in  fo  marvellous  a  manner^  mufi  be 
anus  Marcellinus,  Menvis  and  Apis  are  the  moft  poneiTed  of  fupematural  knowledge.  Accord- 
celebrated  :  the  firft  is  an  emblem  of  the  fun,  the  ingly,  the  priefts  publifhed,  that  he  predicted  fu* 
fecond  of  the  moon.**  Prophyry  tells  u«s,  that  ture  e\'cnt8,  by  geftures,  by  motions,  and  other 
Apis  bore  thecharaderiftic  fignsof  the  twoftars;  ways,  [which  they  conftrued  according  to  their 
and  Macrobius,  who  confirms  this  opinion,  adds,  fancy.  "  Apis,*'  fays  Pliny,  "  has  two  temples, 
that  he  was  eoually  confecrated  to  them  both,  called  Beds^  which  ferve  as  an  augury  for  the  peo- 
This  bull,  the  <M)ja5t  of  public  adoration,  it  may  pie.  When  they  come  to  confult  hira,  if  he  co- 
be  fuppofed,  could  not  be  bom  like  other  ani-  ters  into  a  particular  one,  it  is  a  favoiurable  pre* 
mals.  Accordingly,  the  priefts  publilhed,  that  fage,  and  fatal  if  he  paffes  into  the  other.  He 
his  origin  was  celeftial.  *'  An  Apis  is  leldom  gives  anfwcrs  to  individuals,  by  taking  food  from 
bom,*'  lays  Pomponius  Mela.  "  He  ii  not  pro-  their  hands.  He  refufed  that  offered  him  by  Gcr- 
duced  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  generation.  The  manicus,  who  died  foon  after."  It  wouki  be  on- 
Bgyptians  lay  he  owes  his  birth  to  celeftial  fire.''  juft  to  conclude  that  this  refpe<5table  writer  give 
Plutarch  explains  this  paffage ;  "  The  priefts  pre-  credit  to  fuch  auguries.  He  relates  the  opiiiion 
tend,  that  the  moon  difFufes  a  generative  infiu-  of  the  Egyptians,  and  contents  hinafelf  with  ci- 
erice,  and  as  foon  as  a  cow  who  takes  the  bull,  is  ting  fads  without  offering  his  judgnient.  Such 
ftruck  by  it,  Ihe  conceives  an  Apis,  Accordingr  was  the  inftallation  of  Apis.  His  sniveriary  was 
ly,  we  difcover  in  him  the  figns  of  that  ftar." —  always  celebrated  for  feven  iltys.  The  people  af- 
Such  were  the  fables  induftrioully  fpread  by  thofe  fembied  to  offer  facrifices  to  him,  and  what  is  «- 
who  prefided  over  thefe  pretended  divine  initituti-  traordinary,  oxc  n  were  inunolated  on  the  occafi- 
ons.  The  ignorant  people,  to  whom  this  emble-  on.  This  folenuiity  did  not  i^afs  without  prodt- 
matical  deity  prefaged  abundance,  received  them  gics.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  has  colIrStd 
eagerly,  and  implicitly  believed  thtm.  Pliny  J»as  the  toftimonies  ol  the  ancients,  relates  them  in 
defcribed  the  charadters  which  diilinguiOied  this  thefe  words :  ''  During  the  feven  d;iys,  in  whicb 
facred  bull:  "A  white  fpot,  refcmblirg  a  crcf-  theprieltsof  Memphis  celebrate  the  birth  of  A« 
cent,  on  the  right  fide,  and  a  lump  under  the  pis,  the  crocodiles  forget  their  natural  ferocity, 
tongue,  were  the  diftinguiihiiig  marks  ot  Apis.*'  become  t^entlc,  and  do  no  harm  to  any  body  1" 
When  a  cow,  therefore,  which  was  thought  to  i4.)  Apis,  life,  akd  death  of,  &c.  The 
be  ftruck  with  the  rays  of  the  moon,  prochiced  a  bull.  Apis,  however  much  honoured  in  hit  lifei 
calf,  the  facred  guides  went  to  examine  it  and  if  was  not  permitted  to  exceed  a  myfterious  term 
they  found  it  conformable  to  this   defcription,  fixed  for  his  death.    "Apis,"  Cays  riiny,**ca»' 
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BOt  live  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years.  When  concur  with  the  renewal  of  the  period  above  mefl-' 

he  has  attained  that  period,  they  drown  him  in  tioned,  had  probably  perceived,  as  the  refult  of 

the  fountain  of  the  priefls ;  for  it  is  not  permit-  long  meteorological  obfervations,  that  this  re\o- 

ted,  adds,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  to  let  him  pro^  lution  always  brought  about  abundant  feafons. — 

long  his  USe  beyond  the  period  prefcribed  for  him  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  procure  a  £a-  , 

by  the  iacred  books."    When  Uiis  event  happen-  vourable  reception    of  this  emblematical  deity 

fd,  he  was  embalmed,  and  privately  let  down  in-  from  the  people,  fince  his  birth  was  a  prefage  to 

to  the  fobterraneous  places  deftined  for  that  pur-  them  of  a  happy  inundation,  and  of  all  the  trea* 

pofe.    In  this  drcumftance,  the  priefts  announced  fures  of  teeming  nature.    The  foltmnity  of  his 

thtt  Apis  had  difappeared ;  but  when  he  died  a  inauguration  was  called  Apparition*    That  which 

Mtural  death,  before  this  period  arrived,  they  was  renewed  every  year  towards  the  lath  or  i.^th 

proclaimed  his  death,  and  folemnly  conveyed  his  of  the  month  Pnyn^  which  correfponds  with  the 

body  to  the  temple  of  Serapis.    At  Memphis  was  1 7th  or  1 8th  of  June,  was  called  the  birth  of  Api$. 

an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis,  which  ftrangers  were  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  which  ^lian  defcriDes 

forbidden  to  approach,  and  where  the  priefts  them-  in  the  following  manner :  **  What  feftivals  J  what 

Afiret  only  entered  when  Apis  was  interred.    It  facrifices  take  place  in  Egypt,  at  the  commence- 

vas  then,  (fays  Plutarch)  that  they  opened  the  ment  of  the  inundation !   It  is  then  that  all  the 

gates  called  Ltihes  and  Cocjtbty  (of  oblivion  and  people  celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis.    It  would  be 

lamntation,)  which  made  a  harfh  and  piercing  tedious  to  defcribe  the  dances,  the  rejoicings,  the 

£E>ttnd."     Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Solinus,  fliews,  the  banquets,  to  which  the  Egyptians  a- 

paiot  with  great  energy  the  general  defpair  of  the  bandon  themfelves  on  this  occaiion,  and  impofli- 

Igyptians,  who  with  cries  and  lamenutions,  de-  ble  to  exprefs  the  intoxication  of  joy  which  breaks 

maoded  another  Apis  from  heaven.  forth  in  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom."    Thefe 

($.)  Apis,  symbolical  mbanino   of.    Ac-  obfervations,  Mr  Sa vary  thinks  further  confirmed 

wding  to  Plutarch,  the  term  prefcribed  for  the  by  the  name  of  this  relpedtable  bull ;  Afi^  in  the 

life  of  Apis,  was  %$  years ;  which  number  mark-  Egyptian  tongue,  fignifying  number,  meafurc— 

ed  a  period  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  moon,  and  the  This  epithet  perfe<5lly  charaderizes  an  animal,  e- 

buJl  was  coniecrated  to  thefe  two  bodies.    Syn-  ftabliftied  as  the  guardian  of  the  folar  year,  the 

celliai,  in  his  Chronography,  when  he  comes  type  of  the  cycle  of  25  years,  and  the  prefage  of 

down  to  the   3ad  Pharaoh,  called  Afeth^  fays,  a  favourable  innndation,    Monfieur  Huet,  bilhop 

**  Befbie  Afeth,  the  folar  year  confifted  of  360  of  Avranches,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Apis 

days.    Th»s  prince  added   five  to  complete  its  was  a  fymbolical  image  of  the  patriarch,  Jofeph  ! 

courfe.    In  his  reign,  a  calf  was  placed  amongft  and  has  fupported  his  opinion  with  all  his  erudi- 

the  gods,  and  named  Apis*^    And  in  the  Biblio-  tion.    Dr  Bryant  apprehends  that  the  name  of 

tliec*  of  Fabricius,  we  have  the  following  paflage  t  Apis  was  an  Egyptian  term  for  a  father  j  that  it 

"  It  was  cuftomary  to  inaugurate  the  kings  of  E-  referred  to  the  patriarch  Noah ;  and  that  the  crcf- 

gypt  at  Memphis,  in  the  temple  of  Apis.    They  cent  which  was  ufually  marked  on  the  fide  of  the 

were  here  firft  initiated  in  the  myfteries,  and  were  aninfial,  was  a  reprefentation  of  the  ark. 

fffigioufly  invefted;  after  which,  they  were  per-       (IV.)  Apis,  the  bke,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 

nutted  to  bear  the  yoke  of  God,  through  a  town  infers  belonging  to  the  order  of  infefta  hymcn- 

to  a  place  called  the  SanSmryy  the  entrance  of  optera.     The  mouth  is  furniihed  with  two  jaws, 

which  was  prohibited  to  the  profane     There  and  a  probofcis  infolded  in  a  double  iheath  ;  the 

they  were  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  would  nei-  wings  are  four  in  number,  the  two  foremoft  co- 

ther  infert  months  nor  days  in  the  year,  and  that  vering  thofe  behind  when  at  reft  :   In  the  anus  or 

jtfhoakl  remain  compofed  of  365  days,  as  had  tail  of  the  female  and  working  bees,  there  is  a 

been  eftabliOied  by  the  ancients."    From  thefe  hidden  fting.    Thefe  infedts  are  diftinguilhed  into 

«ds,  Mr  Savary,  in  his  letters  on  Egypt,  inferi,  feveral  fpecies,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  ge- 

ujat  Apis  was  the  tutelary  divinity  ot  the  new  nius,  talent,  manners,  and  difpofition.    Variety 

form  given  to  the  folar  year,  and  of  the  cycle  of  prevails  in  the  order  of  their  architedure,  and  in 

a^  years,  difcovered  at  th«;  fame  time.    This  dei-  the  nature  of  their  materials.    Some  live  in  focie^ 

ty,  befides,  had  a  marked  relation  to  the  fwelling  ty,  and  ihare  the  toils ;  fuch  are  the  common  bee, 

of  the  Nile,  as  is  teftified  by  a  great  number  of  Others  dwell  and  work  in  folitude,  building  the 

hiftorians.    The  new  moon  which  followed  the  cradles  of  their  families ;  as  the  leaf  cutter  bee 

fommer  folftice,  was  the  Kra  of  this  phenomenon,  does  with  the  ro'*e  tree  leaf;  the  upholftcrer  with 

w>  which  the  eyes  of  every  bodjr  were  fixed :  And  the  gaudy  tapeftry  of  the  corn  role ;  the  maibn 

Plmy  (p^ks  as  follows  on  this  fubjed :  **  Apis  bee  with  a   plafter,  the  wood  piercer  with  few 

Won  his  right  fide  a  white  nuurk,  reprefentrag  duft.    All  are  employed  in  their  little  hermitage, 

twcTpfccnt;  this  mark  (continues  ^lian)  indi-  with  the  care  of  providing  for  their  ofTsprine,— 

c*ted  the  commencement  of  the  inundation."    If  The  fpecies  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  are  no  fcw- 

Apii  poflefled  the  charaderiftic  figns  which  prov-  er  than  %%\  oi  which  the  following  are  the  moik 

fd  his  divine  or^in,  he  promifed  fertilitj  and  a-  remarkable  ;— 

nvindance  of  the  fniits  of  theearth.    It  leems  de-       (t.)  Af if  brasilianorvm,  or  pale  red  hairy 

moBftrated,  therefore,  Mr  Savary  adds,  that  this  bee,  with  the  balls  of  the  thighs  black.    This  is  a 

wcTtd  bull,  the  guardian  of  the  folar  year  of  365  very  large  Ibee,  every  where  covered  with  a  tef- 

«r»k  waB  alio  regarded  as  the  genius  who  prefid-  taccous  ikin.    It  is  a  native  of  America. 
•*Oi«r  the   overflowing    of  the  river.     The       (1.)  Apis  cariosa  is  a  yellowiih  hairy  bee; 

"■■*"  \tf  fixing  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  %$  years,  and  the  feet  and  front  are  of  a  bright  yellow  ca- 

"  *"'''       the  inftiUation  of  a  new  A^s,  lour^    |t  builds  in  the  roHen  trees  of  Europe. 

(3«)  Apis 
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(3.)  Apis  CENTUNCULARis,leafclitter,  or  black  per  lip  being  infleifted  and  of  a  conical  fhapcid 

bee,  having  its  belly  covered  with  yellow  down,  by  the  belly  being  inverted  with  bluifli  belts  They 

The  nefts  of  this  fpecies  are  n\ade  of  leaves,  cu-  build  their  ftefta  in  high  fandy  groUnds,  and  that 

rioudy  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  matt  or  quilt. —  is  but  one  young  in  each  neft. 

There  are  feveral   varieties  of  the   leaf  cutting  11.  Apis  terrestris  is  black  affld hairy,  with 

bees,  all  equaliy^induftrious.    They  dig  into  the  a  white  belt  round  the  brcaft,  and  a  white  anus; 

ground,  and   build  their  nefts,  of  which  fome  it  builds  its  rteft  very  deep  in  the  earth, 

have  the  form  and  (ize  of  thimbles  inferted  one  11.  Apis  varifGata:   The  breaft  and  belly 

within  another,  others  the  fize  and  fhape  of  goofe  are  variegated  with  white  and  black  fix)ts;the 

quills.     Thefe  Aefla  are  ^compofed  of  pieces  of  legs  are  of  an  iron  colour.   It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 

leaves.    Each  fort  of  bees  cut  into  its  own  mat^-  This  fpecies  fleeps  in  the  geranium  phxum,  or 

rials ;  fome  the  rofe  tree  leaf,  others  the  horfe  fpotted  crane's  bill. 

chefnut.     A   careful  obft^ver  may  difcover  rofe  13.  Apis  violacea  isared  b^,  and  verybairy, 

tree  leaves,  cut  as  it  Were,  with  a  pinking  iron  ;  with  blniih  wings.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  The 

and  there  he  may  procure  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  viotacea  is  faid  to  perforate  trees,  and  hollow  them 

feeing  with  what  dexterity  a  bee,  dellitute  of  any  out  in  a  lopgitudinal  diredion  t  they  begin  to  build 

mathematical  inftrument,  cuts  out  a  circular  piece,  their  cells  at  the  bottom  of  ihefe  holes,  and  d^ 

fit  to  be  either  the  bottom  or  the  lid  of  one  of  pofite  an  e^^  in  each  cell,  which  is  compoled  of 

thofe  nefts ;  others  it  cuts  out  into  ovals  and  femi-  the  farina  of  plants,  ancl  honey  or  a  kind  of  gluten, 

ovals,  which  form  the  fides  of  the  nefts,  into  each  *  APISH,  atif.  [fiom  ape.]    i.  Having  the  quali- 

of  which  it  depofits  one  egg  with  ready  prepared  ties  of  au  ape ;  imitative.^— 

viduals.  Report  of  falhions  in  proud  Italy, 

4*  Apis  dentata,  or  ihining  green  bee,  with  VVhofe  manners  ftill  are  tardy,  api/h  nation 

black  wings,  and  a  kind  of  teeth  on  the  hind  thighs.  Limps  after,  in  bale  aukward  imitation. 

The  tongue  of  this  bee  is  as  long  as  its  body.  Sbakefpeau* 

5.  Apis   F£Rruginea,  or  fmooth  black  bee,  a.  Foppiih ;  affe«5tcd.— 

with  the  feelers,  mouth,  belly,  and  feet,  of  an  iron  Btcaufe  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  feir, 

,  colour.     This  is  a  fmall  bee,  and  fuppofed  to  be  Duck  with  French  nods  and  afijb  couitefy, 

of  an  intermediate  kind  between  the  bee  and  wafp*  I  muft  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.         &trti. 

is  a  native  of  Europe.  ^,.  Silly  :    trifling ;   infigiiificant.--All  this  is  but 

6.  Apis  florisomnis,  or  black  bee  with  a  cy-  apijh  fophiftry  ;  and,  to  give  it  a  name  divine  and 
lindrical  incurvated  belly,  having  two  tooth-like  excellent,  is  abufive  and  unjaft.  ClartvUU,  a- 
protuberances  at  the  anus,  and  a  kind  of  prickles  on  Wanton  ;  playful. — 

the  hind  legs.  This  bee  fleeps  in  flowers ;  whence  Gloomy  fits  the  queen ; 

the  name.  '         Till  happy  chance  reverts  the  cruel  fceoc ; 

7.  Apis  lapidaria,  or  red  hairy  bee,  with  a  /nd  apiJh  folly,  with  her  wild  refort 
yellow  anus,  builds  in  holes  of  rocks.  Of  wit  and  jeft,  difturbs  the  folemn  court. 

8.  Apis  mellifica,  or  domeftic  honey-bee.  Pr«»r. 
But  the  particulars  concerning  this  valuable  fpc-  ♦  APISHLY.  atl'v.  [from  api/b^  In  an  api& 
cies  are  fo  numerous  and  interefting  as  to  require  manner ;  foppiflily  ;  conceitedly, 

a  feparate  article  for  their  detail ;  which  the  reader  *  APISHNESS.  n.  /.  [from  apijk.}     Mimickry ; 

will  therefore  find  at  due  length  under  the  Engliih  foppery  ;  infignificance  ;  playfulnefs. 

name,  Be B.  APITCOMB,  a  Imall  town  in  Soroerfctihiif, 

9.  Apis  muscorum,  or  yellow  hairy  bee  with  near  Calllc-Carey.          * 

a  white  belly,  builds  in  molly  grounds.    The Ikill  APITF.S,  apitis  vinum,  [from  ««'<^,tbe^flr- 

difplayed  by  thefe  builders  is  admirable.    Inbrder  /rrf,l  perry,  wine  of 'pears.     It  is  thus  prcpaird 

to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  feeing  their  operations,  by  fome :  Cut  and  pound  the  pears,  and  having 

let  a  neit  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  mols  convey-  prefixed  out  the  juice,  to  every  1 2  pints  thereof  add 

ed  to  a  diftance.    The  bees  will  be  feen  to  form  one  pint  «f  honey,  and  let  them  terment. 

themfelves  into  a  chain,  from  their  neft  to  the  *  A  PIT  PAT.  o^v.  [a  word  formed  from  the 

place  where  the  mofs  has  been  laid.  Theforemoft  motion  ]     With  quick   palpitation. —  O  there  he 

lays  hold  of  fome  with  her  teeth,  clears  it  bit  by  comes— Welcome  my  bully,  my  buck  :  agad,  my 

bit  with  her  feet  ( which  circumftance  has  alfo  heart  has  gone  apitpat  for  you.  Congreve, 

procured  them  the  name  of  carding  bees  J  then,  (I.)  APIUM,  parsley  :  A  genus  of  thcdigynii 

•by  the  help  of  her  feet,  ihe  drives  the  unravelled  order,  belonging  to  thepentandria  clafs  of  plants; 

iRlofs  under  her  belly  ;  the  fecond,  in  like  manner,  and  in  the  natiu'al  method  ranking  under  the  45^ 

pu<he«  it  on  to  the  third.    Thus  there  is  formed  order,  UmbrUata.     1  he  fruit  is  of  an  oval  ib^. 

an  urfinterrupted  chain  of  mofs,  which  is  wrought  and  ftreaked  ;  the  invo!ucrLm  confillsof  one  Itaf  t 

and  interwoven  with  the  greateft  dexterity  by  thofe  aiul  the  p*  tals  are  inflrdetl.    There  are  only  tww 

that  jbide  by  the  neft ;  and  that  their  neft  may  .fpecies,  the  culture  of  which  is  well  known,  vii- 

not  be  the  fport  of  the  winds,  and  may  (belter  i.  Apium  graveolens,  or  iiBalUige,  anatire 

them  from  rain,  they  throw  an  arch  over  it,  which  of  Britain  ;  and 

they  compofe  with  a  kind  of  wax,  tentaceous,  a.  Apium  PETRosELiNVM,crcomnionparikyt 

though  thin  in  fubftance,  which  is  neither  the  un-  a  native  of  Sardinia. 

wrought  bees  wax  nor  the  real  wax.  Diflfolved  in  (11*)  Apium, medionai  usIsof^^c.  Therooti 

oil  of  turpentine,  it  may  be  uied  in  taking  of(  iin-  and  feeds  of  the  petrojtl'mum  are  ufiti  in  ix>tdiciiiv< 

preffions.  The  root  of  parOey  V  one  of  the  five  ^)erifot 

10.  Apis  aoaxRATA  is  diftinguifliadD?  tke  up-  rqptS;  and  in  this  ictemion  la  fometlxnes  made  i& 

....*!'•*'     -   •  ingre- 
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mpdjent  in  ipozems  tnd  diet  drinks ;  if  liberally  hot,  hare  been  extingutlhed,  in  order  to  fortify  thf 

«k4»  it  if  apt  to  occafion  flatalencies ;  and  thus,  fpirits  and  principal  members.                              / 

by  diftending  the  vifcera,  {M^uces  a  contrary  cf-  APOBATANA,   the    metropoliB    of   Mediae 

fed  to  that  inteodtid  by  it :  th6  tafte  of  this  root  where  the  kings  kept  their  treafure ;  fuppoftd  to 

isfomewbat  fwtfetifb,  with  alight  degree  of  warmth  be  the  fame  with  Ecbatana. 

and  aromatic  fla? our.    The  ioeds  are  an  ingredient  APOBATERION,  [from  •^-tCcnw,  /  depart,]  a* 

inthcdeduaryof  bay  berries.— The  roots  of /»»<?/-  niong  the  ancients,  a  farewel  fpeech   or   poent, 

Lge  are  alL  in  the  number  of  aperient  roots*  and  made  by  a  perfon  on  his  departure  out  of  his  own 

bare  been  fometit^espreicribed  as  an  ingredient  in  countty,  or  fome  other  place  where  he  had  been 

aperient  apoxensB  a«d  diet-drinks,  but  are  at  pre-  kindly  received  and  entertained.    Such  is  that  of 

ieot^ifre^rded.    The  Ceeds  of  the  plant  are  mo-  JEneas  to  Helenus  and  Andromache,  JEn.  Uh.  iiL 

^trateljr  arooaalic,  and  were  formerly  ufed  as  car-  APOBATHRA*  a  place.near  Scftos,  the  land* 

oioativet;  ia  which  intention  they  are,  doubtlefs,  tug  place  where  Xerxes's  (hips  were  frozen  and 

apable  of  doing  lervice,  though  the  other  warm  ftuck  io  the  ice. 

M»,  which  the  ftops  are  fumifced  with,  render  APOBATHRJE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  little 

thefe  unneceirary^  and  accordingly  the  Edinburgh  bridges,  or  ftaira  joinio|^  the  land  ta  Ihipsy  or  one 

cot!e|t,  which  retains  the  roots,  has  expunged  the  (hip  to  another. 

Ml   The  common  pariley  is  aUb  ivckoned  an  APOBEE,  in  botany^  the  name  gives  by  the 

cffe^aal  cure  for  the  rot  in  fhecp,  provided  they  natives  of  Guinea  to  a  fpecies  ot  com-iiiarygold« 

are  fed  with  it  twice  a  week«  tor  two  or  three  called  by  Petiver  ChryCanthemiim  ar^ii/on  0«i;tftf»f/^ 

hown  etch  time ;  but  hares  and  rabl^  arefo  fond  /o/Hj  longu  amgufta^,  from  its  having  long  aad  nar- 

«f  this  herb,  that  they  will  come  from  a  great  dif-  row  leaves,  and  no  fUIk  to  fupport  the  flowei^ 

taoce  to  feed  upon  it;  and  in  the  countries  where  The  people  of  the  place  ufe  this  in  the  fmall-poi^ 

theie  animals  abownd,  they  will  deftroy  it  «f  noC  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  boiled  in  water,  and  the 

very  fecurely  fenced  again(t  them  ;  fo  that  whoe-  liquor  drank  wan9(U 

*er  has  a  mind  t«  have  plenty  of  haaes  in  their  APOBOMIOI,  [from  «n«,  below,  and  fU^pm^AV 

^(Ids,  may  draw  them  ^om  all  part»  «f  tht  coua-  tar,]  to  antiquity,  (acsifices  ofieted  on  the  bve 

VTfbf  cultivating  jShriJey.  earth  without  altars. 

AFIVOHUS,  in  ornithology,  aiynomme  vS  a  APOCALISM.    See  ArocHALisMA. 

ipecies  of  Ealco.    See  Falco.  { 1.)  *  APOCALYPSE.  «./.  [from  me$mmx,mrM^ 

APLAV ATIC,  a  term  applied  tQ  that  ^indof  Relation;  difcovcry:  a  word  ufed  only  of  the 

frfradien  which  completely  con'eds  the  abberra-  ^acred  writmgs.— 

fioD  of  Ihe  rays  of  light,  and  the  colour  depend-  O  for  that  warning  .voice,  which  be  who  £aW 

iag  thereon,  in  contr^iftindti«nto  Achkom  AxiCf  Th'  apoeaijfffef  heard  cry  an  heav'n  aloud.  Miit. 

io  which  there  ia  only  ^  pa^fjul  fOire^iOB  <^  o^  {s.)  AtocA4.YrsB,  [firom  mim«xv«^»,  to  reveal;] 

'our.  Revelation,  the  name  of  the  laft  ef  the  (acred 

APLANES  im^nmm^  Gr«  not  wandering,]     i«  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  contaioing  an  ac- 

'fhe  fixed  ftars,  io  called  in  pppofition  to  the  w^Ur  coimt  of  the  vi/ions  which  John  Caw  in  the  ifland 

<ienng  tara,  or  planets,    i*  Tlie  fpheres.  of  Patmot,  whither  he  had  been  bani(hed  by  the 

APLUDA,  a  genus  of  the  moneccia  order,  be-  emperor  Domitian.    According  to  Irseneu.s  it  was 

W<ng  to  the  polygamta  c1a£i  of  plants;  and  in  written  j^ut  A*  D.  96  ;  but  Sir  Ifoac  Newtob 

the  oatnral  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  places  the  writing  of  it  earlier,  viz.  iq  thr  time  of 

Qramima^    llie  calyx  «f  a  bivalved  gluma;  the  Nero.    Some  attribute  this  book  to  the  arch-he- 

Holbiiles  of  the  fenule  are  fblfile,  and  the  ^^le  rctic  Cerinthos  \  but  the  ancients  unanhnoudy 

fioTcoles  are  furaiihed  with  pedanculi }  the  female  afcribe  it  to  Jo^,  the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  bro- 

fats  10  calyx ;  the  corolla  has  a  double  valve^  ther  of  Jamesi,  whom  the  Greek  fathers  call  the 

there  is  but  ooe  ftylus,  and  one  covered  feed.  Divine,  by  way  pf  eminence,  to  diftinguilh  him 

The  male  has  three  ftaoiiiia*  ^here  aire  three  fpor  ^(xn  John  the  Baptift,  kc.    This  book  has  not, 

^  viz.  ^  all  times,  kcctx  efteerned  canonical.     There 

!•  Aplooa  4X1 ST4TA^    ^    AH      ♦*    a    f  #Ka  were  maay  chuTTchcs  in  Greecc,  as  St  Jerome  ifT- 

t-  Aploda  m VTiCA,  and  >  ^11  nauves  01  ine  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^i^  ^^  ^^  receive  it;  neither  is  it  in 

3-  Apluda  XEVGiT^s,     J     iuuies.  the  catalogue  of  canonical  books  prepared  by  the 

*  APLUSTR^.  It./.  (Latin.]    The anciept  esr  council  of  Laodkeat  nor  in  that  of  St  Cyril  df 

fign  carried  in  fea  veflels.-^The  one  holds  a  fword  Jeni^em  ;  but  Ju(Un«  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyprian, 

in  her  |uad,  to  reprefent  the  Iliad,  as  tfaie  other  Clemens  of^Alexandria,  TertuDian,  and  all  the£a- 

^  tt  aplt^hv^  to  reprefent  th^  Odyfley,  or  voy-  then  of  the  fouith,'  fifth,  and  the  following  cen- 

<8e  of  IJlyfles.  Addifwu             <  <ttiiies,  quote  the  revelation  as  a  book  then  ac* 

AFNOE,  {from  •  and  r««,  /  hr9atbeS\  in  medl-  knowledged  to  be  canonical.  The  Alogians,  Mar- 

tite,  a  want  of  breath,  or  lofs  of  refpiration.    In  cionites,  Cerdonians,  and  Luther  him&lf,  rejeded 

^  (enfe  is  the  word  uied  among  the  ancients,  not  this  book ;  but  the  Proteftants  have  fqrfaken  Lu« 

u  importing  a  total  deprivation  of  breath,  which  ther  in  this  particular;  and  Bexa  has  ftrongly 

«ouki  be  anotl^er  nan^e  for  death ;  but  to  denote  oiaintained  againft  his  objedions,  that  the  Apoca- 

2he  refpiration  very  iinall  and  flow,  fo  as  to  feem  lypfe  is  authentic  an4  <^^o^^^« 

9"te  gone,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fuffbcation  of  the  itfr-  (3.)  Afocalypsx,  Revelatiow.    This  book 

n'»Woplexie8,fyncope8,  lethargies,  &c.    •  is  fo  entitled,  becaufe  the  import,  defign,  and 

APOBAMINA  is  u(bd  by  phyfidans  for  a  li-  meaning  of  the  language  and  hgiues  uied  under 

^oor  whereih  pieces,  or  chains  of  gold,  heat^  red  the  Old  Teftament,  (which  Biihop  Newton  ^nd 

Vou  i).  Part  L  >ifrPK>iW     ^        P  0                     other 
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bthrt-  coinmentatorg  have  obferved,  arf  here  bor-  If  we  could  utider{l.ind  that  iceoe,  at  the 

rowed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,)  are  all  here  of  this  apocalyptical  theatre,  we  (hould  find  ft  i 

/levealed.    For  inftance,  would  we  know  the  defign  reprefentation  of  the  majefty  of  our  Saviour.- 

of  the  high  pried  being  fo  richly  and  particularly  Bumet*j  Theory  of  the  Earth* 

arrayed  under  the  Old  Teftament,  '\\.\^Ji)^nijud  by  ♦  APOCALYPTICALLY,  o^tr.  [from  tf^a- 

the  perfon  whom  John  was  called  to  behold  m  his  Ijftical.']     In  iuch  a  manner  as  to  reveal  ftjme- 

flrft  viGon,  chap.  i.    And  we  may  add,  that  in  thif  thing  fecret. 

vifion  not  only  is  the  prieftly  office  completely  APOCARITES,  [from  it«Y«i'f».  I  cut  off,)  is 

filled  up,  but  alfo  the  prophetic  and  the  kingly,  ccclefiaftical  hiftory,  denote  thofe  who  affcrtwl 

Tht  prediAions  under  the  Old  Teftament  centre  that  the  human  foul  is  part  of,  or  derived  frwr, 

in  what  is  here  predided ;  the  power  exercifcd  of  the  fubftancc  of  God.  They  ait  ranked  atabcaoch 

old,  ruling  among  the  nations,  centres  in   him  ot  the  Manicheans. 

vhofe  voice  is  as  the  found  of  many  fwattrj.   John  APOCARPASUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  nane 

$s  commanded  to  fend  an  account  of  this  vifion,  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  poifonous  dnt^, 

^ith  a  particular  addrefs,  (chap.  ii.  ^  iii.)  to  each  called  alfo  fometimes  fimply  carpa/um.  It  matie 

of  th«  feven  churches  in  Afia  Minor.     What  is  exudation  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  country  o^  tbc 

iaid  to  thefe  churches,  as  to  the  errors  among  Abyilines,  and  was  fo  like  the  fineft  myrrh,  tha. 

themy  not  only  points  us  back  to  the  Old  Tefta-  it  was  often  mixed  with  it,  and  many  hvw  wtn 

nent  for  the  roreftjewing  of  thefe  errors ;  but  in  loft  by  adminiftering  it  as  myrrh.    The  wood  oi 

their  then  ftate  there  was  a  figmfyinj^  of  the  ap-  the  tree  which  produced  it  was  alfo  poifooaQ«» 

pearan<!e  the  church  would  make  internally  in  fe-  though  in  a  Itfs  dcgiee. 

•ven  fucceflive  periods,  from  the  afcenfion  of  Chrift  (i.)  APOCATAvSTASIS,  [from  ««^MAr^,  1 

ttU  his  coming  again  in  glory.    Again,  language  reftore,]  denotes  the  entire  reftitution*  or  rediiitt> 

^fnd  figures  are  borrowed  from  the  hiftory  of  the  gration  of  a  thing.    In  this  tefe,  ve  read  of  Ibe 

church  of  old  among  the  nations,  the  meaning  of  apocataftafis  of  the  world,  or  of  all  things, 

•which  was  revealed  in  the  appearance  the  church  (a.)  Apocat  a  stasis,  in  aftronomy,  the  period 

^vtts  to  make  during  the  lame  feven  periods,  con^  of  a  planet,  or  the  time  whcreii  it  returns  to  tV 

TJedted  with  the  nations,  as  exhibited  to  John,  in  fame  point  of  the  zoduc  froi#which  it  fet  obl 

three  diftind  and  different  points  of  view,  viz.  i.  (3.)  Afocatastasis,  in  medicine,  the  fub6<i- 

Imder  thrfeals;-  a.  under  the  tn^mpets;  and,  3.  ing  or  finking  of  a  thing  v  fuch  as,  of  tumours,  ^c 

tmder  the  vials.    But,  in  order  to  iliuftrate  more  APOCATHAR5IS,  tiie  fame  with  CATHitsm 

fully  fomc  particular  types,  fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  or  expurgation. 

y.  ijah,  which  had  been  only  generally  noticed  be-  APOCHA,  [from  «w#  and  ^x**^  '  ha-ve,]  i»  dtil 

/ore,  feveral  feparate  irifions  are  introduced  and  law,  an  acquittance,  or  receipt  given  by  the  ctv*. 

defcribed ;— altogether  laying  open  the  myftery  of  ditor  to  his  debtor  for  money  paid  ;  in  which  frnit 

rvery  enemy  of  the  people  of  God,  at  Sodom,  the  word  ftands  contradiftinguiflied  from  antapo- 

]£gypt,  and  Babylon,  with  their  punilhments  j  all  cha,  which  is  given  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor, 

conneded  in  the  vengeance  on  fpiritual  Babylon.  APOCHALISMA, )  ifrom  »^  and  :c**^  J«** 

/ind  though  in  this  varied  view  of  the  tranfa4ftion8  APOCHYLISMA,  >  traa  the  juicr-»]  in  phar- 

on  the  ftage  of  thjs  world,  we  fee  the  church  in  a  macy,  the  infpinfated  juice  of  vegetables, 

^tatc  of  fuflfering  according  to  her  corruptions  APOCLASM,  in  furgery,  the  brei&ktag  off"  of 

pointed  at  in  the  fevtn  addreftes,  yet  the  draught  is  any  part  of  the  body. 

yiever  completed  till,  like  Ifrael  from  Egypt,  or  •  APOCOPE.  «./.  [•^■^m.]  A  figure  in  gmo- 

the  captives  from  Babylon,  ihe  is  reprefented  tri-  mar,  when  the  laft  letter  or  fy liable  of  a  word  ii 

timphmg  over  her  enemies  and  perfecutors :  fee  taken  away ;  as,  imgeni%  for  ingmd ;  apopUx^  (c€ 

chap.  vii.  9.  ult.  xi.  15,  ult.  xtv.  xv.  and  xix.  to  the  apoplexy. 


end  of  the  book.— If  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  caufc  APOCRISARIUS,  or     >    Ifrom  m^r^m^H^  »• 

.to  fay,  in  his  time,  "  there  is  already  fo  much  of  (i.)  APOCRISIARIUS,  \   fWtr,|  in  ajrtiquiti, 

the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  at  many  at  will  take  an  officer  appointed  to  deliver  the  roeflages,  ordm, 

pains  in  this  ftudy  may  fee  fufficient  inftances  of  and  ^nfwcrs,  of  a  prince  or  emperor.    He  was  al- 

Ood's  providence,"  how  much  more  have  we  ?  fo  the  emperor's  chancellor,  and  kept  the  fral 

(4.)  Apocalypses,  VARIOUS.  There  have  been  Zozimus  defines />^<>fri/fo«z*iu,/txpetaryfr>rfarri$n 

Several  other  works  publiftied  under  the  title  of  aftkirs;  being  the  fame  with  what  Vopifcus,  in  ihr 

jlpotahp'es.    Sozoman  mentions  a  book  u fed  in  life  of  AxxvtW^u,  ca\\%  notarius  fetretorum. 

thech'urchetofPaleftine,  called* the  >^p««i/f/>/,  or  (2.)  ApocRisiAtiua,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairv 

Jievetaticn  of  St  Peter.    HeaMb  tnentiuns  an  Apo-  was  appropriated  to  the  pope's  deputy,  who  re* 

-calypic  of  6t  Paul  5  'which  the  Cophtx  retain  to  fided  at  Conftantinople  to  receive  the  pope^sor* 

this  day.    Eufebius  alfo  fpeaks  of  both  thefe  Apo»  ders,  and  ^hc  emperor's  anfwer.    St  Gregory  was 

calypies.    St  Epiphanus  mentions  an  Apocalypfe  apocrifiary  of  pope  Pelagias,  when  be  coDpoM 

of  Adam ;  Nicephonxs,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Efiras ;  his  morals  00  Job,    The  apocrifiary  did  Cbeofict 

Gratian  and  Cedrenus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Mofes,  cf  the  modem  nuncio.    Sometimes  he  bdd  tte 

another  of  St  Thomas,  and  another  of  St  Stephen;  rank  of  the  pope^s  hgate.    The  inftihitiQP  of  ^ 

pt  Jcrom,  an  Apocalypfe  of  £Has.    Porphvry,  in  office  feems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Contis> 

)iis  life  of  Plotin,  makes  mention  of  the  Apoca-  tine,  or  not  long  after,  when  the  empeitn  fanpf 

Jypfe  Of  Revelations  of  Zoroaftcr,  Zoftrian,  Ni-  become  Chriftians,  foreign  churche*  bad  wtmt  ot* 

irothxus,  Allogenes,  &c.  oafion  to  promote  their  fuitt  at  court.    We  fc«i 

♦  APOCALYPl  ICAL.  aJJ,  [from  opotalypfe.]  the  office  eftablifhed  by  law  in  the  time  <rf  Ji^ 

fipoccrning  revelatiouj  containiaj  je^clatiooi—  fua^.  Jtwword^fcd,  that  a»wbi^p  *•»•»** 
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long  abfent  from  his  church  without  fpecial  com-  church  was  f^r  fome  ages  a  ftranger  to  ihetti* 

mttd  from  the  emperor,  if  any  one  had  occafion  Origen,  Athanafius,  Hilary,  Cyril  of  Jemfelem,  aud 

to  negodale  any  eccleiiaftical  caufe  at  court,  he  all  the  orthodox  writers,  who  have  given  catalogued 

fhottld  pre&r  his  petition  by  the  apocrifiarius  of  of  the  canonical  books  of  fcripture,  unanimoufly 

bis  chmch.    Almoft  every  monaftery  had  its  «/>©-  concur  in  reje<fting  thefe  out  of  the  canon*    The 

crifarms  likewife,  whofe  bufinefs  was  not  to  refide  Proteftants  acknowledge  fuch  books  of  fcripture 

in  the  royal  city,  as  the  former  did,  but  to  ad  as  only  to  be  canonical  as  were  efteemed  to  be  fo  in 

prodorstor  their  monaftery,  or  any  member  of  it,  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  ;  fuch  as  are  cited  by 

vhen  they  had  occafion  to  enter  any  appearance  the  earlieft  writer  among  the  Chriftians  as  of  di-» 

at  law,  before  the  bifhop,  under  whofe  jurifdic-  vine  authority,  and  after  the  moft  diligent  enquiry 

tion  they  were.  The  herefies  of  the  Monothelites,  were  received  and  judged  to  be  fo,  by  the  council 

and  the  Iconoclafts,  broke  off  the  cullom  of  ha-  of  Laodicea.    The  apoaryphal  books,  however, 

viog  a  papal  apocritiary  at  Conllantinople.  according  to  the  fixth  article  of  the  church  of  £ng« 

APOCRISIA,  in  phyfic,  the  ejedion  of  fuper-  land,  are  to  be  read  for  example  of  life  and  in* 

floities  out  of  the  body.  ftrudion  of  manners )  but  it  doth  not  applv  them 

APOCRISIS,  ^mwr$*^^t$,]  literally  denotes  an  an-  to  eftablifh  any  dodrine :  nor  is  even  this  ute  made 

fwer.    Under  this  denomination  were  anciently  of  them  by  the  other  reformed  churches     Se« 

ifichuled,  not  only  the  refcripts  of  the  emperors  Baruch,  £sdras,  Tobit,  &c. 

to  the  petitions  of  parties,  but  all  kinds  of  decrees  *  APOCRYPHAL,  adj.   from  apocrjpba,'},  x« 

or  mandates.     We  have  feveral  books  extant  Not  canonical ;  of  uncertain  authority. — Jcrom^ 

under  the  title  of  Apocrifes,  who  faith,  that  all  writings  not  canonical  are  apo* 

(1.)  •  APOCRUSTICK.  adj,  [«r«^iTi««,  from  cryphai,  ufes  not  the  title  apocryfbal  as  tlie  rcft 

Acn^Mw,  to  drive.]  Remedies  endued  with  a  repel-  of  the  fathers   have  done,  whole  cudom   is  to 

hag  and  aftnngent  power,  by  which  they  prevent  ,  name,  tor  the  moft  part,  only  fuch  as  might  not 

the  too  great  afflux  of  humours.  Cbnlmers,  publickly  be  read  or  divulged.  Hooker,  a.  Contain- 

(s)  Apocrustics.    See  Repellents.  ed  in  the  apocrypha,— To  fpeak  of  her  in  the 

(I.)  ♦  APOCRYPHA  «./.  [from  Mtn^ywru^  to  words  of  the  apocryphal  writers,  wifdom  is  glori- 

put  out  of  fight.]  Books  not  publickly  communis  eus,  and  never  fadeth  away.   Addifofu    5.  It  is 

caed ;  books  whofe  authors  are  not  known.    It  fometimes  ufed  for  an  account^of  uncertain  credit. 

l«  ufed  for  the  books  appended  to  the  facred  wri-  *  APOCRYPHALLY.  adv.  [from  apocryphal^ 

tings,  which,  being  of  doubtful  authours,  are  lefe  Uncertainly ;  not  indifputably. 

regarded,— We  hold  not  the  apocrypha  for  facred,  *  A POCRYPH ALNESS,  n.  /.  [from  apocry^ 

as  we  do  the  holy  fcripture,  but  tor  human  com«  phal\  Uncertainty  ;  doubtfulnefs  of  credit* 

pofitions.  Hooker •  APOCYMA,  (from   ««•»  and  »c^«,  wave,]  in 

(s.)  Apocrypha,  or  apocryphal  books,  are  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  a  name  given 

not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  fcripture,  being  by  the  Greek  authors  to  a  fort  of  cement,  ufed  to 

either  fpurious,  or  at  lealt  not  acknowledged  as  daub  over  the  bottoms  of  their  (hips,  to  prefcrve 

divine.    When  the  Jews  puWiftied  their  facred  them  from  injuries  by  the  water;  they  called  this 

books,  they  gave  the  appellations  of  canonic ul  and  alfo  by  the  name  of  iopiffia^  and  Aviccnna  and  Se* 

d'tvvu  only  to  fuch  as  they  thvni  made  public :  rapiort  call  it  ketran^  kittran^  or  alkitntn.    It  was 

fuch  as  were  ftiU  retained  in  their  archives  they  a  mixture  of  bees-wax  and  pitch  melted  together, 

called  apocryphal,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  and  after  it  had  been  foaked  fometime  in  the  fea« 

they  were  concealed,  or  not  made  public ;  fo  that  water,  it  was  fuppOfed  to  have  peculiar  virtues. 

they  might  be  really  facred  or  divine,  though  not  and  was  ufed  in  many  compofitions. 

promulgated  as  fuch.  Thus,  in  refpe^  of  the  Bible,  (I.)  APOCYNUM,  [_\*»xtm*  of  «<•  and  «w^, 

all  books  were  called  apocryphal  which  were  not  a  dog,  becaufe  the  ancients  believed  this  plant 

inffrted  in  the  Jewifli  canon  of  fcripture.    Voflius  -would  kill  dogs,}  Dogsbane  :  A  genus  of  thedi- 

chimes,  that,  with  regard  to  the  facred  books,  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 

none  are  to  be  accounted  apocryphal  except  fuch  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 

as  had  neither  been  admitted  into  the  fynagogue  the  30th  order  Contoru.    The  effential  chancers 

nor  the  church,  fo  as  to  be  added  to  the  canon,  are :  The  corolla  is  bell*(haped ;  and  the  filaments 

and  read  in  public.  The  Proteftants  not  only  rec-  are  five,  alternate  with  the  ftamina.  Of  this  genus 

koQ  thofe  books  apocryphal  which  are  efteemed  botanical  writers  enumerate  11  fpeciesj  of  which 

fuch  in  the  church  of  Ron>e,  as  the  prayer  of  Ma-  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable : 

nafieh  kingof  Judah,  the  llld  and  IVth  books  of       (i.)Apocynum  cordatum  has  a  climbing  ftalk, 

Eiiiras,  St  Bamab^is's  epiftle,  the  book  of  Hermos,  and  was  difcovered,  along  with  the  Villofum,  (See 

theadditionat  the  end  of  Job,  and  the  151ft  plalm;  N®  4.)  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  by  Dr 

but  alfo  Tobit,  Judith,  the  reft  of  Efther,  the  William  Houfton,  who  fent  their  feeds  to  £ng« 

Wii(U)m  of  Solomon,  Baruch,  £cclcfiafticus»  the  land.    They  are  both  climbers  and  mount  to  the 

Song  ot  the  Three  Children,  the  ftory  of  Sufan-  tops  of  the  talleft  trees.     In  England  they  have 

nah,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Ift  and  climbed  over  plants  in  the  ftoves,  and  rifen  to  up* 

Qd  books  of  Maccabees.    It  is  now  pretended  wards  of  20  feet  high.    The  cordatum  has  pro« 

thjt  thefe  books  were  not  received  by  the  Jews,  duced  flowers  feveral  times :  but  the  villofum  ije- 

or  (p  much  as  known  to  them     But  this  is  not  ver  ihowed  an  appearance  of  any. 

Crtdible.    They  i(?em,  moft  of  them,  to  have  been  s.  Apocynum  speciossimum  has  large  flow* 

^stde  br  Jews.    But  none  of  the  writers  of  the  ers,  and  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  of  Savannah, 

Kew  Tcftament  cite  or  mention  them :  neither  whence  it  has  the  name  of  Sa*vannah  flo^Mer,  by 

Plktlpjior  Joil'pbttS  fpeak  of  them.    The  Cbriftian  which  it  is  generally   known  iu   Jamaica.     It 
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nTes  3  or  4  feet  high,  having  woody  ftalks  which  APODECTJE,  from  mm»Ux*f»m^  T  rccciTc,]  in 

fend  out  a  few  lateral  branches,*  gamtfhed  with  antiquity,  a  denomination  griveato  ten  general  n?. 

fmooth  oral  leaves,  placed  by  pairs  oppo6le,  of  a  ceivers,  appointed  by  the  Athenians,  to  receive 

fhining  green  colour  on  the  upper  fides,  but  pale  the  public  revenuet*,  taxes,  debts,  and  the  like, 

and  veined  underneath.    The  flowers  are  pro-  The  apodedtx  had  aKb  a  power  to  decide  contra. 

duced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  upon  long  verfies  anfing  in  relation  to  mooey  and  taxes,  all 

foot-ftalks  :  there  are  comnionly  4  or  5  buds  at  but  thofc  of  the  molt  difficult  nature  and  hi^beft 

the  end  of  each ;  but  there  is  (eldom  more  than  concern,  which  were  leferved  to  the  coorti  of  ju- 

one  of  them  which  comes  to  the  flower.    The  dicature. 

flower  is  very  large,  having^  a  long  tube  which  APODECTiEI,  in  the  Athenian  government, 

i^>reads  open  wide  at  the  top,  of  a  bright  yellow,  oflicers  appointed  to  fee  that  the  metfures  of  com 

and  makes  a  fine  appeaiance,  efpecially  in  thofe  were  jufl. 

^ces  where  the  p4antft  grow  naturally,  betog  APOD^MICA,  [from  mwJ^^ifum^  I  travel,]  the 

molt  part  of  the  year  in  flower.  doArine  or  fcience  of  travelling,  either  for  know- 

3.  Afocymum  Vemetum  has  an  upright  her-  ledge  or  devotion.  J.  Meraker  publiihed  an  Af** 
baceous  (talk,  and  groWs  on  a  fmall  illand  in  the  demtca^  and  Ransovius  a  Metbodu^  ttpoJemUn, 
fca  near  Venice,  but  n  feippofed  to  have  been  ori-  ( i.)  APODES,  in  a  general  fenf?,  tfirom  «,  and 
ginally  brought  from  fome  other  country.  There  •••Jw,]  denotes  things  without  feet,  ^oologifti 
are  two  varieties  of  this ;  one  with  a  purple,  and  apply  the  name  to  a  fabulous  f<.rt  of  birds,  (^id 
the  other  with  a  white  flower.  The  roota  creep  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  new 
very  much,  and  by  them  only  it  is  propagated ;  world,  which  being  entirely  with  feet,  fupport 
for  it  feldom  produces  any  feeds  either  in  the  gar-  themfelves  on  the  branches  of  trees,  by  their 
dens  where  it  is  cultivated,  or  in  thofe  places  crooked  bills.  The  Germans  and  Dutch  have  \V 
where  it  grows  naturally.  Mr  Miller  tells  us,  fo  their  apodes^  a  fort  of  birds,  fomewhat  like 
that  he  had  been  aflured  by  a  very  curious  bo-  fwallows,  whofe  legs  and  feet  are  fo  very  finalU 
tairift,  who  refided  many  years  at  Venice,  and  con-  that  they  feem  rather  formed  fo?  creeping  tbaik 
ftantly  went  to  the  foot  feveral  times  in  tl»e  feafon  running. 

to  procure  the  feeds,  had  any  begn  producedv  (a.)  AroDt?,  in  the  Linnsean  (yitcxn,  thenairc 

that  he  never  could  find  any  pods  formed  on  the  of  the  firft  order  of  fiflies,  or  thofe  which  ha?* 

plants.    The  ftalks  rife  above  two  feet  high,  and  no  belly  fins.    S#e  Zoolocy. 

are  gamiihed  with  fmooth  oval  leaves  placed  op-  APODICTIC.    8ee  next  article, 

pofite ;  the  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  ♦ -APODICTICAL,  adj,  [from  swOui^,  evident 

OT  fmall  umbels,  and  make  a  very  pretty  appear-  truth;  demonft ration.]    'Demonftrativei  evident 

ance.    The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  Auguft.  beyond    contradi^ion.^  Holding    an    apediBuei 

This  fpecies  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  England  in  knowledge,  and  an  aflured  knowledge  of  it;  veriljv 

the  open  air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fi-  to  perftiade  theirapprehenfionsotherwife,  hereto 

tnation  and  dry  foil.   The  beft  time  f«r  removing  make  an  Euclid  believe,  that  there  were  more  than 

and  planting  its  roots  is  in  fpring,  juft  before  they  one  centre  in  a  circle.  Brovm's  Fuij^ar  Erromrs. 

begin  to  pufli  out  new  ftalks.  (i. )  APODIOXlS,  in  logic,  [from  mwJttnuiy  to 

4.  Apocynum  VILLOSUM9  a  native  of  Vera  exclude,]  the  reje^ion  of  fuch  things  ai  dooot 
Cruz.  (See  N**  i.)  This  and  the  two  firft  fpedes  neceflarily  belong  to  the  queftion  to  be  confi- 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  are  fo  tender  as  to  ciered, 

reqiu're  being  kept  conftantVy  id  a  ftore.  (a.)  A?0Dt*xis,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 

(II.)  Apocynum,  uses  of  tbe.  All  the  fpe-  we  either  pafsovera  thing  flightly,  or  refer  txeit- 

cies  of  this  plant  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  ing  of  it  to  fome  other  time  or  place.     It  i»  caOcA 

Hows  out  from  any  part  of  their  ftalks  and  leaves  by  Latin  writers,  rejetOo;  e.g.  ^uid tg* Jtmatmf 

when  they  are  broken :  this  is  generally  foppofed  defendam^Juditts  ^  Equidem  debtor&f* 

to  be  hurtful  if  taken  inwardly,  but  doth  not  blif-  ( i.)  *  Al'ODIXIS.  if./.  [mm^^H.]  Demonftn- 

ter  the  ikin  when  applied  to  it,  as  the  juice  of  tion.  DiS, 

fpurge  and  other  acrid  plants  do.  The  pods  of  aU  ( «.)  ApoDixrs,  in  rhetoric,  an  evident  proof  af 

the  forts  are  filled  with  feeds,  which  are  for  the  a  point.    We  havefeveral  books  extant  under  the 

moft   part  comprefl*ed  and  lie  over  one  another  names  of  apodixes^  and  fome  by  way  of  anfwer 

imhricatrmt  like  the  tiles  of  a  houfe ;  thefe  hive  to  thefe,  under  that  of  antapodixes. 

each  a  long  plume  of  a  cottony  down  faftened  to  {^.^  Apodixis,  in  writers  of  tbe  middle  aff^ 

their  crowns,  by  which,  when  the  pods  are  ripe  a  receipt  for  money  paid. 

and  open,  the  feeds  are  wafred  by  the  wind  to  a  APODOSIS,  [from  «t«)j2v^i,  I  apply,  in  rheto- 

a  confiderable  diftance,  fo  that  the  plants  become  ric,]  makes  the  third  part  of  a  complete  exordiomi 

very  troubleforae  weeds.    This  down  is  in  great  bein^  properly   the  application,    or    reftridioB 

efteem  in  France,  for  ftufling  of  eafy  chairs,  ma-  of  the  protafii.    The  ancuofis  is  the  ihtre  with 

kinj^  of  quills,  ficc.  for  it  is  exceedingly  light  and  what  is  otherwilv  called  nxiqfis,  and  ftar  •^   •t:x^ 

elailid.    it  is  called  by  the  French  det/nvad;  and  fed  to  protalis;   eg,  (prc^yfi>J  zW  branc"   -  oC 

might  probably  become  a  vendible  comnuxiity  in  biftory  are  neceliary  for  a  itudenr ;  .'•  ^tc/th     fe 

E«igland,  were  people  attentive  to  the  colle^ing  that  without  thefe,  he  can  nover  nvaiir  .0  .    ...li- 

of  it  in  Jamaica  where  the  plants  arc  found  in  derable  figure;  CapodnJisyJ  hu*  *'*   rav  U.r.w.  is 

plenty.  of  a  more  fpecial  ufc-,  wh'Vn     >•  .mn..  "«1^  it    Vc. 

APODAGRYTICA,   [from   ««v  and  J«»^o,  a  Apodofis  is  alfo  ufcd,  in  Ir.  ik  ■     ot  t-T.-        for 

tear,]  in  pharmacy,  medicines  proper  to  excite  that  part  which  makes  the  appLr    i^nor    -u 

tears.    Some  alfo  me  the  term  for . remedies  pro-  APCDYTERIM,  [flom  ««M:tw.,  to  vui^^^^J 

per  to  fupprefs  tears.  •■* 


fcantitjuity,  an  apartment  at  the  entrance  of  baths,  defray  the  foleiftnity.    There  were  fkaificed  afi 

wherem  perfons  drcfled  and  undrefled.  ox  to  Apollo,  and  two  ^v'hite  goats  and  a  cow  t^ 

•  APOGJEON.")  n  f,  [from  ««#,  from,  and  I^atona ;  all  with  their  horns  gilt.    Apollo  bad  aU. 
•APOGEE.       V  r«»  the  earth  }  A  point  m  the  fo  a  colle<^ioit  made  f<.r  him,  befides  what  tb» 

•  APOGEUM.  3  the  heavens,  in  which  the  people  who  were  fpc^ators,  gave  Tolantarily.— » 
fca,  or  a  planet,  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  poffiblc  The  firft  praetor  by  whom  they  were  held,  war 
ftom  the  earth  in  its  whole  revolution.  The  an-  P.  Cornelius  Sylla.  For  fome  time,  they  were 
ont  aftronomers  regarding  the  earth  as  thecentre  moveable  or  indi^ive ;  but  at  length  were  fixed, 
«f  the  fyftem,  chiefly  regarded  the  apogseon  and  under  P.  Lidnius  Varus,  to  the  5th  of  July,  and 
perigzon*  which  the  niodeme,  making  the.  fun  the  made  perpetual.  The  men,  who  were  fpe/lator» 
centre,  change  for  the  aphelion  and  perihelion,  at  thefe  games,  wore  garlands  on  their  heads; 
Cbomkn, — It  is  not  agreed  in  what  time,  preciie-  the  women  performed  their  devotions  in  the 
If,  the  affgfum  aUblvetb  one  degree.  Brovm*  temples  at  the  (ame  time,  and  at  laft  they  carou* 

(1.)  APOGRAPHE,  [from  ^int,  and  Y(«f»«  to  ied  together  m  the  veftibules  of  their  houies,  the 

ferrite,]  a  copy  or  tranfcript  of  fome  book  or  wri-  doors  ftanding  open.    The  Apollinarian  games 

ting.    A^rapk  ftands  oppoled  to  amtograpbf  as  were  merely  fcenical ;  and  at  firft  •nly  ob&rved 

a  copy  to  an  original.  with  fm^g ;  piping,  and  otiier  ibrta  of  mufic  $ 

(i.)ApociiAPHE,  m  ancient  law,  was,  when  a  but  afterwaids,  there  were  alfo  introduced  ^ 

pofoo,  being  fued  for  money  fuppofed  due  to  the  manner  of  mountebank  tricks,   dances,  and  the 

public,  pleaded  that  the  charge  was  unjuftf  and  like;  yet  fo  as  that  they  ftill  remained  fcenical^ 

W'tthal  produced  sdl  the  money  he  was  pofleffed  o^  no  chariot  races,  wreftlicg,  or  the  like  laboiiou» 

and  declared  how  it  came  to  his  hands.  exercifes  of  the  body,  being  ever  pradifed  at  thenu 

{OApografhe,  or  Apogra^hon,  in  the  Ro-  APOLLINAlRIANS,  or  ApoLLiNiaisTs,  caW 

nan  (aw,  a  catalogue,  or  inventory  of  goods  led  alfo  by  Epiphanius  Dimarit^  ancient  here- 

T$  AFOKEPHALIZE.  v.  a»  (from  m**,  from,  tics,  who  denied  the  proper  humanity  of  Chrift, 

and  «f«Aji,  the  head,!  to  behead,  or  in  more  mo*  and  maintained  that  the  body  which  he  afltimed 

dero  language,  to  gmllotine.  was  endowed  with  a  Cenfitive,  and  not  a  rational^ 

APOLEPSLA.    SeeApoLEPSis,  K^  i.  foul,   but  that  the  Divine  Naiuxe  fbpplied  the 

(i.)  APOLEPSIS,  [from  c«r«x«^»*r,  I  retain^]  place  of  the  intelledual  principle  in'  man.    This 

h  the  ancient  phytic,  a  retention  of  urine,  or  any  ied  derived  its  nanne  fix>m  Apollim arxs,  Ufliop 

other  matter,  wmch  ought  to  be  evacuated.  The  of  Laodicea.     (See  N^  i.)     The  Apollinarians 

trord  is  alfo  appKed  to  an  interception  of  the  have  been  charged  with  otber  opiniofla,  fucfa  as 

Iriood  cr  ^irits,  or  an  extindioa  of  the  native  the  MiUenarian  and  SabeUian,  the  pre-extftence  of 

heat  of  the  veins.    It  is  alfo  uled  for  a  Ipecies  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  the  paffion  of  his  Deity  ; 

tooplexy,  wherein  the  fpeech,  fenie,  motion,  &c.  but  ecclefiaftical  writers  are  not  agreed  with  r&- 

raddenlj  ful ;  and  coincides  with  what  is  caMed  a  fped  to  thefe  and  other  particulars.    Their  doc- 

catakpns.  trine  was  firft  condemned  by  a  council  of  Alex* 

(1.)  Apolkpsis,  [from  awtXiionv,  I  leave,)  in  the  andria,   in  361,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  for- 

Athenian  law,  an  adion  of  divorce ;  brought  when  mal  manner,  by  a  council  at  Rome,  in  375  ;  and 

a  woman  had  fled  from  her  hufband.  by  another  council  in  378,  which  depofed  ApoU 

APOLEPSY.    See  AfOLEFsis,  N"*  i.  Itnaris  frt>m  his  biihopric     Notwithftanding  ^ 

APOLIDES,  in  antiquity,  [from  «,  negative,  thefe  cenfures,  his  dodrine  fpread  through  molt 

and  #*Xir,  a  city,]  perfons  condemned  for  life  to  of  the  churches  of  the  eail ;  and  his  followers 

the  public  works,  or  exiled  into  fome  ifland,  and  were  fubdivided  into  various  fe€tt.    In  388,  the 

(httidivefted  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  emperor  Theodofius  eiaded  a  law,  forbidding 

APOLLINARES  ludi,  in  antiquity,  a  general  them  to  hold  aifemblies,  to  have  any  ecclefiaftics 

name  given  to  all  fcenical  games.    They  were  al*  or  bilhops,  or  to  dwell  in  cities  f     The  rigor* 

&)  called  liuii  ithfrtUes,  znd/tenhi.    They  differed  ous  execution  of  this  law,  in  eoncuirence  with 

from  the  iuM  theatraiej,  in  that  the  former  were  the  decrees  of  different  councils,  reduced  them 

celebrated  with  all  forts  of  plays,  farces,  poems,  to  a  very  finall  number,  and  their  dodrine  and 

Rotations,  5cc.  the  latter  only  by  dancing  and  fe^  dwindled  away. 

mofic    This  kind  of  Apollinarians  had  their  fhare  (i.)  APOLLIKARIS,  a  bilhop  of  Z^odicea,  in 

io  almoft  all  the  folemn  games.    See  next  article,  the  4th  century,  who  was  depofed  for  his  hereti> 

APOLLINARIAN  games,  in  Roman  antiqui-  cal  opinions,  A.  D.  378.    See  laft  article, 

tji  were  inftituted  in  the  year  of  Rome  542.  The  (2.)  Apt>LLiNAais,   Caius  Sulpicius,   a  very 

occafion  was  a  kind  of  oracle,  delivered  by  the  learned  grammarian,  bom  at  Carthage,  lived  in 

prophet  Marcus,  after  the  fiatal  battle  at  Cannse,  die  id  century^  under  the  .Intonines ;  he  is  iup^ 

deciariog,  that  to  expel  the  enemy,  and  cure  the  pofed  to  be  the  author  of  the  verfes  which  are 

p^ple  of  an  infe^ious  difeafe,  which  then  pre-  prefixed  to  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and  contain 

Ti'J^,  facred  games  were  to  be  annnally  perform-  the  arguments  of  them.  He  had  for  his  Aiecellbr, 

«d  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  the  prxtor  to  have  the  in  the  profeffion  of  grammar,  Helvius  Pertinax, 

•lireftion  of  thon^,  and  the  decemviri  to  offer  (a^  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was  at  laft  emperor, 

oifices  after  the  Grecian  rite.    The  fenate  order-  (3.>ApoLLiKARis8iDONius,CaiusLol]iu8,an&> 

jdtittt  this  oracle  ihonld  be  obferved  the  rather,  minent  Chriftian  writer  And  bi(hop  in  the  5th cea- 

Waufe  another  prophecy  of  the  fame  Marcns,  tury,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in.  France.    He 

jtetin  he  hnil  foretold  the  overthrow  at  Cannse,  was  educated  under  the  beft  mafters,  and  made  a 

hid  come  true;  for  this  reafon,   Uicy  gave  the  prodigiousprogrtliin  the fevtral arts  and  foiences, 

pf*tor  i2,coo  afes  out  of  the  j;ublic  funds,  to  and  particularly  in  pie  ry  and  polite  Uttralurc. — 

After 
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After  he  had  left  the  ichools»  be  applied  himfelf  places  inhere  he  was  woHhipped.    He  was  caSed 

to  the  profeffions  of  war.    He  married  PapianiUa,  the  Healer  from  his  enlivening  warmth  and  dKc» 

the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who  was  conful,  and  af-  ing  influence ;  P^an^  from  the  peftilential  beau: 

tewards  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  3  children,  to  fignUy  the  former,    the  ancients   placed  the 

But  Majorianus,  in  the  year  457,  having  depri-  graces  in  his  right  hand;  and  for  the  latter,  a boir 

ved  Avitus  of  the  empire,  and  taken  the  city  of  and  arrows  in  his  left :  Nomitut  or  the  ihephenli 

Lyons,  in  which  our  author  relided,  ApoUinaris  from  his  fertilizing  the  earth,  and  thence  faftais- 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    However,  the  ing  the  animal  creation ;  DeHuSf  from  his  render- 

zeputations  of  his  learning  foftened  Majorianus's  ing  all  things  manifcft :  Pytbittsy  from  his  Tidory 

zelentments,  (b  that  he  treated  him  with  the  ut-  over  Python ;  Lyclasy  Pbmhus^  and  Pbaneia^  from 

moft  civility,  in  retiun  for  which  Apollinaris  com-  his  purity  and  fplendor.    As  Apollo  is  almoft  ai« 

pofed  a  panegyric  to  his  honour ;  which  was  fo  ways  confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  fas,  it 

highly  applauded,  that  he  had  a  (latue  ereded  to  is  no  wonder  that  he  {hould  be  dignified  witk  &> 

him  at  Rome,  and  was  honoured  wiih  the  title  of  many  attributes.  It  was  natural  to  adore  the  moft 

Cwnu    In  the  year  467  the  emperor  Anthemiut  glorious  objed  in  nature,  whofe  influeiioe  is  felt 

lewarded  him  for  the  panegyric,  which  he  had  by  all  creation,  and  ieen  by  every  animated  psot 

wrihen  in  honour  of  him,  by  railing  him  to  the  of  it,  as  the  fountain  of  light,  heat,  and  life.  The 

pqft  of  governor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the  power  of  healing  difeafes  being  chiefly  given  by 

dignity  of  a  patrician  and  fenator,  and  ereding  a  the  ancients  to  medicinal  plants  and   vegetable 

.ftatue  to  him.    But  he  foon  quitted  thefe  fecular  produdions,  it  was  natural  to  exalt  into  a  divini- 

employments  for  the  fervice  of  the  church.    The  ty  the  vifible  caufe  of  their  growth.  Hence  he  was 

bifhopric  of  Clermont  being  vacant,  in  471,  by  the  aifo  ftyled  the  God  of  pb^fic  ;  and  that  extenal 

death  qS  Eparchus,  Apollinaris,  who  was  Uien  on-  heat  which  cheers  and  invigorates  all  natme,  be- 

ly  a  layman,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  without  ing  transferred  from  the  human  body  to  the  mtod, 

any  intereft  or  folicitation  on  his  part,  in  which  gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  all  mental  effenreicesct 

lee  he  aded  with  the  greatefl  integrity.  CJermont  coming  from  this  god ;  hence,   likewife,  poets, 

bdng  befieged  by  the  Goths,   he  animated  the  prophets,  and  muGcians,  are  faid  to  be  Smmm 

people  to  the  defence  of  that  city,  and  would  ne«  afflatu  infpired  by  Apollo, 

ver  conient  to  the  furrender  of  it ;  fo  that,  when  (a.)  Apollo,    conjectures    coNCCimtNC. 

it  was  taken  about  the  year  480,  he  was  obliged  Whether  Apollo  was  ever  a  real  pcrfonage,  or  oc- 

to  retire ;  but  he  was  loon  re(h)red  by  Evariges  ly  the  great  luminary,  many  have  doubted.    Id- 

king  of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to  govern  the  deed,  Voflius  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  this 

church  as  he  had  done  before.    He  died  in  487  ;  god  to  be  only  a  metaphorical  being,   and  that 

and  his  ficfiival  is  ftill  obferved  in  the  church  of  there  never  was  any  other  Apollo  than  the  fun.— 

Clermont,  where  his  memory  is  had  in  great  ve^  "  He  was  ftyled  the/wi  0/  Jupiter  (fays  thii  an- 

aeratioQ.    He  is  efteemed  the  moft  elegant  writer  thor),  becaufe  that  god  was  reckoned  by  the  oo- 

of  his  age,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.    He  wrote  a  cients  the   author   of  the  world.    His  motbtr 

great  many  little  pieces ;  but  preferved  none  but  was  called  Latona,  a  name  which   (igmifics  kU- 

thole  which  he  thought  wct%  worthy  of  being  den;  becaufe,  before  the  fun  waa  created,  all 

continoed  down  to  pofterity.    He  coUeded  him-  things  were  wrapped   up  in  the    obicority  </ 

lelf  the  9  books  which  renuin  of  his  letters.  chaos.    He  is  always  reprefented  as  beardld&  and 

(4.)  Apollinaris,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  youthful,  becaufe  the  fun  never  grows  old  or  de^ 

fimie  authors  to  henbane.  cays.    Aiid  what  elfe  can  his  bow  and  arrows  hn- 

(i.)APOLLlNARIUS,  Claudius,  a  learned  hi-  ply,  but  his   piercing  beams?"    And  be  adds, 

Ihop  of  Hierapolis,  who,  about  the  year  170,  pre-  •«  that  all  the  ceremonies  which  were  perfonwi 

iented  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  an  excellent  Apology  to  his  honour,  had  a  manifeft  relation  to  the  grot 

lor  the  Chriftians.  fource  of  light  which  he  reprefented.      WheiKr 

(1.)  Apollinarius,  the  younger,  thus  cal-  (he  concludes)  it  is  vain  to  feek  for  any  other  dj- 

led  to  diftinguilh  him  from  his  father,  was  at  firft  vinity  than  the  fun,  which  was  adored  under  l>r 

ledor  or  reader  of  Laodicea,  and  afterwards  bi-  name  of  Apollo. V    liovrever,  though  this  be  in 

fliop  of  that  city.    He  was  univerfally  efteemed  general  true,  yet  it  appears  from  many  pafla$.tn 

the  greateft  man  of  his  age,  both  for  learning  and  in  ancient  authors,  that  there  was  fome  illuftriou* 

piety,  and  a  moft  accurate  and  nervous  defender  perfonage  named  yf^o//«,  who,  after  his  apotheofii, 

of  the  faith  againft  all  its  enemies :  but  notwith-  was  taken  for  the  fun  ;  as  Ofirls  and  Onii  to  I- 

ftanding  this,  on  his  advancing  fome  opinions  that  gypt,  whofe  exiftence  cannot  be  called  in  queftioc. 

were  not  approved,  he  was  anathematized  as  an  were,  after  death,  confounded  with  the  fun,  oi 

beret'u  by  the  fecond  general  council  of  Conltan-  which  they  became  the  fymbols,  either  from  tkc 

tinople  in  381 !  glory  and  fplendor  of  their  regins,  or  from  a  bcfa' 

(i^  APOLLO,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  deity  that  their  fouls  had  taken  up  then- nrfidence  in  that 

wormipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Cicero  luminary.    Of  the  four  Apollos  mentioned  hj  Cr 

mentions  fbur  of  the  name :  the  moft  ancient  of  cero,  it  appears  that  the  three  laft  were  GitekSi 

whom  was  the  fon  of  Vulcan ;  the  fecond  a  fon  and  the  firft  an  Egyptian ;  who,  according  to  He- 

of  Corybas,  and  bom  b  Crete ;  the  third  an  Ar-  nxlotus,  was  the  fon  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  and  cal- 

cadian,  called  Nomianf  from  his  being  a  great  le-  led  Orus.     Paufanias  is  of  the  fame  opiniooasHt- 

giflator;  aiod  the  laft,  to  whom  the  p^reateft  ho-  rodotua,  and  ranks  Apollo  among  the  E^TIAV 

nour  is  afcribed,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Latona. —  diviniti.*?.    The  ttftim-jny  of  Diodorus  Scrtff* 

Apollo  had  a  variety  of  other  names,  either  dc-  ftiil  more  exprc£>j  for  in  (peaking  of  Iis»  after  fry* 

lived  from  his  principal  attributes,  or  the  chief  ^ 
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ing  that  (he  had  invented  the  pradlice  of  medicine,  ving  agreed  upon  a  fccond  trial  of  fltill,  the  per- 
he  add*,  that  fhe  taught  this  art  to  her  fon  Orus,  formance  of  Apollo,  by  accompanying  the'  lyre 
tamed  Apollo^  who  was  the  laft  of  the  gods  that  with  his  voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel  that 
reigned  m  Egypt.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  almoft  all  the  of  Maifyas  upon  the  flute  alone.    Marfyas,  witH. 
Grecian  fables  and  mythologies  from  Egypt.    If  indignation,  protefted  againft  the  decifion  of  hit 
the  Apollo  of  the  Gfeeks  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  judges;  urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  van* 
of  Jupiter,  it  was  becaufe  Orus  the  Apollo  of  the  quilhed  according  to  the  rules  Itipulated,  becaufe^ 
Egyptians  had  Ofiris  for  his  father,  whom  the  the  difpute  was  concerning  the  excellence  of  their 
Gn^kf  confounded  with  Jupiter.    If  the  Greek  feveral  inftruments,  not  their  voices ;  and  that  it 
ApoUo  was  reckoned  the  God  of  eloquence,  mu»  was  wholly  unjiift  to  employ  two  arts  againft  one. 
fie,  medicine,  and  poetry,  the  reafon  was,  that  Apollo  denied  that  he  had  taken  any  unfair  ad- 
Ofirii,  who  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fon  among  the  vantages  of  his  antagonift,  fince  Marfyas  had 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  his  fon  Orus,  had  there  employed  both  his  mouth  and  fingers  in  perf9nn<» 
taught  thofe  liberal  arts.  If  tlie  Greek  Apollo  was  ing  upni  his  inftrument ;  fo  that,  if  he  was  dc* 
the  eod  and  condu<^tor  of  the  mufes,  it  w^s  be-  nied  the  ufe  of  his  mouth,  he  would  be  ftitl  more 
caufc  Ofiris  carried  with  him,  in  his  expedition  to  difqualified  for  the  contention.    The  judges  ap- 
ihe  Indies,  finding  women  and  muficians.    This  proved  of  Apollo's  reafoning,  and  ordered  a  third 
parallel  might  be  carried  on  dill  further;  but  e-  trial,    Marfyas  was  again  yan<}ui<hed;  and  Apol- 
nough  has  been  faid  to  prove  that  the  true  Apollo  lo,  inflamed  by  the  violence  ot  the  difpute,  .flca'd 
wail  that  of  Egypt.  him  alive  for  his  prefumpdon.    See  Mars y  as. 
ij.)  Apollo,  fables  r  esp.ecting,  explain-  Paulanias  fays,  that  Apollo  accepted  the  challenge 
CD.    To  the  other  perfedions  of  this  divinity  the  from  Marfyas,   upon  condition  that  the  vi^or 
poets  have  added  beauty,  grace,  and  the  art  of  fliould  ufe  the  Tanquilhed  as  he  plealed.    Diodo* 
captivating  the  car  and  the  heart,  no  lefs  by  the  rus  informs  us,  that  Apollo,  foon  repenting  of  the 
fweetnds  of  his  eloquence,  than  by  the  melodi-  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyasi  broke 
out  ^unds  of  his  iyre.    However,  with  all  thefe  the  firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a 
accompliihmentsy  he  had  not  the  talent  of  capti-  Itop  for  a  time,  to  any  farther  progrefs  in  the 
Siting  the  fair,  with  whofe  charms  he  was  ena-  practice  of  that  new  inflrument.    Poflibly  the 
mom^    But  the  amours  and  other  adventures  fable  of  Marfyas  might  originate  from  fome  muO« 
related  of  this  god  during  his  refidence  on  earth,  cian  of  that  name,  who  by  too  frequent  and  vio» 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be  in-  lent  exertioas,  upon  a  pipe,  or  other  wind  inftru* 
tcTted  here.     His  muhcal  contefts,  however,  be-  ment,  might  have  hurt  his  conftitution,  efpeciallj 
iQg  more  conne^ed  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  thus  by  a  gradual  decay, 
muft  not  be  wholly  unnoticed.    To  begin,  there-  have  reduced  himfelf  to  mere  (kin  and  bone.   The 
for^  with  the  difpute  which  he  had  with  Pan,  next  important  accident^  mentioned  in  the  hifiory 
tnat  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Midas.    Pan,  of  Apollo,  is  his  defeat  of  the  ferpent  Pythrm. 
who  thought  he  excelled  in  playing  the  flute,  of-  The  waters  of  Ducalion's  deluge,    fays  Ovid, 
fered  to  prove  that  it  was  an  inftrumcnt  fuperior  which  had  overflowed  the  earth,  left  a  flime,  from 
to  the  lyre  of  Apollo.   The  challenge  was  accept-  whence  Iprung  innumerable  monfters ;  and  among 
ed;  and  Midas,  who  was  appointed  the  umpire  others  the  ferpent  Python,  which  made  gn^at  ba- 
in this  conteft,  deciding  in  favour  of  Pan,  was  re-  voc  in  the  country  about  PamalTus.   Apollo,  with 
warded  by  Apollo,  according  to  the  poets,  with  bis  darts,  put  him  to  death ;  which,  phyfically 
the  ears  of  an  afs,  for  his  (Cupidity. — This  fiction  explained,  implies,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  ha- 
ieems  founded  upon  hi/tory.    Midas,  according  ving  diflipated  the  noxious  (teams,  thofe  monflert 
to  PauCanias,  was  the  fon  of  Gordius  and  Cybele ;  foon  difappeared :  or*  if  this  fable  be  referred  to 
and  reigned  in  the  Greater  Phrygia,  as  we  learn  hiftory,  the  ferpent  probably  was  a  robber,  who, 
fromS^bo.  He  was  pofleffed  of  fuch  great  riches,  haunting  the  country  about  Delphos,  and  ver^ 
and  fuch  an  inordinate  deftre  of  increatin^  them  by  much  infefting  thofe  who  came  thither  to  facn- 
the  moft  contemptible  parfimony,  that,  according  fice ;  a  princei  who  bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  or 
to  the  poets,  he  converted  whatever  he  touched  in-  one  of  the  pridts  of  that  god,  put  him  to  death, 
to  gold.  Howerer,  his  talent  for  accumulation  did  Thil  legend  gave  rife  to  the  iimitution  of  the  Py.> 
not  extend  to  the  acquirement  of  tafie  and  know-  thian  games,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ore* 
ledge  in  the  fine  artA ;  and,  pertuips,  his  duhiefs  cian  hiftory ;  and  it  was  from  this,  that  the  god 
and  inattention  to  thefe  provoked  fome  muiical  himfelf  was  named  Pjtbiujf  and  bis  prieflefs  Py« 
poets  to  invent  the  fable  of  his  decifion  in  fayour  thia.    The  city  of  Delphos,  where  the  fanK)us 
of  Pan  againft  ApoUo.    The  (choliaft  upon  Arif-  oracles  were  fo  long  delivered,  was  frequently 
tophanea,  to  'e]q)lafn  the  fi^ion  of  his^long  ears,  ftyled  Pjfhio.    As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine 
iayi,  that  it  was  defigned  to  intonate  tSat  he  kept  arts,  thofe  who  cultivated  them  were  called  bif 
fpies  in  all  parts  of  lus  dominions*   Marfyas,  ano-  /om\    Of  this  number  was  Philammon  of  DeU 
tbcr  player  on  the  flute,  was  ftill  more  unfortu^  phos,  whom  the  poets  and  mythologies  make 
nate  than  either  Pan  or  his  admirer  Midas.    This  the  twin  brother  of  Autolychus,  both  fons  of  the 
Marfyas,  having  engaged  in  a  mufical  difpi^t^  nymph  Chione,  but  by  different  fathers.    They 
with  ApoUo,  choib  the  people  of  Myia  for  judges,  tdl  us  that  both  Apolio  and  Mercury,  were  ^• 
ApoUo  played  at  firft  a  fimple  air  upon  bis  inftru-  voured  by  the  nymph  on  the  fame  day,  and  that 
BKiit;  but  Marfyai,  taking  up  his  pipe,  ftruck  theb*  fires  were  known  from  their  dirarent  talents, 
the  audience  fo  much  by  the  novelty  of  its  tone,  Philammon,  a  great  poet  and  mulician,  was  re* 
And  the  art  of  his  perfomiance,  that  he  feemed  to  ported  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  god  who  pre- 
be  bend  with  more  pleafure  thf^n  bis  rinlt    t^-  fides  orer  thofe  arts;  and  Autolychus,  from  the 

craftinefs. 
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hnfiitK^k  and  fubtilityof  his  difpoiitiofH  was  (aid 
to  haye  Xprung  from  Mercury,  the  god  of  theft 
«nd  fraud.  Philammon  is  one  of  the  firft,  after 
Apollo,  upon  fabulous  record,  as  a  vocal  per- 
fcsrmer ;  who  accompanied  himfelf  with  the  found 
•f  the  lyre :  his  fon  was  the  celebrated  Thamyras. 
iSce  Thamyaas. 

*  (4.)  AroLLo,  WORSHIP  OF.  Apollo  was  more 
generally  revered  in  the  Pagan  world  than  any  o- 
ther  deity ;  havtAg,  in  almod  every  region  of  it, 
temples,  oracles,  and  feftivals,  as  innumerable  as 
liis  attributes.  The  wolf  and  hawk  were  confe- 
C4rated  to  him,  as  fymbols  of  his  piercing  eyes ; 
the  crow  and  the  raven,  becaufe  theie  birds  were 
fappoied  to  have  by  in(lin<^  the  faculty  of  pre- 
didion ;  the  laurel,  from  a  perfuafion  that  thoie 
ivho  (kpl  with  fbnie  branches  of  that  tree  under 
their  heads  received  certain  vapours,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  prophefy.  The  cock  was  confecra- 
ted  to  him,  becaufe  by  h'S  crowing  he  announces 
the  rifVng  of  the  fitn ;  and  th6  graishopper  on  ac* 
count  of  his  finging  faculty,  whic'h  was  fuppofed 
to  do  honour  to  the  god  of  mufic.  Plato  (ays 
that  the  grafthopper  fiogs  all  futumer  without 
food,  like  thofe  men  who,  decKcating  therofelves 
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mon  to  men.  This  (tatue  may  perhaps  jiify 
claim  the  preference,  even  in  the  fnperior  od 
di(lingui(hed  clafs  of  the  beft  remams  of  all  jcti- 
quity.  There  are  about  10  ancient  ftatuct  vtdch 
the  modems  hare  difcovered  that  are  rdcntd  to 
the  Mt  clafs,  and  confidered  each  astbetJwf 
beauty  in  its  kind.  ' 

(i.)APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  gramm. 
rian  of  Athens,  the  fon  of  Afclepiades  asd  dii** 
ciple  of  Ariftarchus.  He  wrote  many  worki  net 
now  extant ;  but  his  mo(t  famous  produdun  wu 
his  Bibliotheca,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  pxU 
The  work  confifted  of  24  books,  but  only  thnr 
are  now  extant.  Several  other  pieces  of  his  aft 
are  to  be  found  in  Fabricius's  Bibliotbeea  Cr^tt. 

(i.)  Apollodorus,  a  famoosi  painter  of  A- 
thcns,  who  about  A.  A.  C.  408,  invented  the  art 
of  mingling  colours,  and  of  expreifing  lighU  asd 
(hades.  He  was  admired  al(b  for  his  judkinu 
choice  of  fubjeds,  and  for  the  beauty  and  (br»ftk 
of  colouring  furpalTed  all  the  mafters  that  »«« 
before  him.    He  excelled  Itke^afe  in  (latuary. 

(.1.)  Apollodoxus,  a  native  of  Damafcus,  an 
eminent  archite<ft  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  He 
had  the  dire^on  of  the  bridge  of  ftone  m\oA 


to  the  Mufes,  forget  the  common  concerns  of    Trajan  ordered  to  be  bailt  oh^  the  Dsnobe,  A. 


life.  The  fwan  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
a  bird  (acred  to  Apollo  in  two  capacities  ;  lirR,  as 
being,  like  the  crow  and  raven,  gifted  with  the 
Ipirit  of  predt^on ;  and,  sdty,  for  his  exttaordi* 
wary  vocal  powers.  The  fweetnefs  oi  his  fong, 
efpeciatly  at  the  approach  of  death,  was  not  only 
extolled  by  all  the  poets  of  antiquity,  but  by  hiu, 
toriang,  philofophers,  and  fages;  and  to  call  a 
great  wntcrthe/toaif  of  his  a^e  and  oatioa,  was 
a  fiill  acknowledgement  of  his  fuperiority.  See 
Ai*A$»  N°  15  ^  I.  Thus  Horace  calls  Pindar  the 
Tbf&an  f<»a4,  Autarch,  who  viras  himfelf  a  prieft 
of  Apollo,  in  his  dialogue  upon  mulic,  makes  one 
of  hit  interlocutors  far,  that  an  invention  fo  uf&* 
fill  and  charming  could  never  have  been  the  work 


D.  104,  which  was  efteemed  the  rooft  ma^nificRi! 
of  all  the  works  of  that  emperor.  Adnan»  occ 
<lay,  as  Trajan  was  di(cour(lng  with  this  aid:^ 
tth  upon  tn«  buildings  he  had  ratfed  at  Raooe, 
gave  his  judgment,  and  (howed  he  midertood 
m>thing  of  the  matter.  ApoUodorus  torsed  npoi 
him  bluntly,  and  £ud  to  him.  Go  paist  dtnils, 
for  you  are  very  ignorant  of  the  ful^^  we  art 
talking  upon.  Adrian  at  this  time  boafted  of  kj 
painting  citruls  well.  This  infult  cc^  A^oOoVv 
rus  his  life,  afterwards. 

( f .)  APOLLONIA,  feafts  (acred  to  ApoOo,  i> 
ftituted  upon  the  following  occafion.  ApolW,  ha- 
ying vanqnifhed  Python,  went  witb  his  fifter  Di- 
ana to  iBgialca ;  but,  being  driven  ^tmh  thencr. 


of  man,  but  muit  have  originated  from  fome  god^  he  removed  to  the  ifland  Crete.    The  JEgialeass 

fuch  as  Apollo  the  inventor  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  were  foon  after  vifited  with  a  plague  %  upon  whick, 

imfMroperly  attributed  to  Hyagnis,  Marfyas,  O-  confulUng  the  foothfayers,  they  were  ordered  t« 

lympas,  and  others ;  and  the  proofs  he  urges  in  fend  7  young  men  and  as  mnay  virgins,  to  ap> 

fupport  of  this  afTertifn,  (how,  if  not  its  truth,  peafe  thefe  deities  and  bring  them  back  into  tbor 

at  lea(k  that  it  was  tile  conmion  opinion.    *^  All  country.  Apollo  and  Diana  being  thus  a^ipeaM, 

4ances  and  ficrifices,  fays  he,  uTed  in  honour  of  returned  to  ^gialea :  in  memory  of  which,  thrf 

Apollo,  are  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes :  the  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pitho,  the  goddefi  efftr* 

ftatue  of  this  god  at  Delos,  ereded  in  the  time  of  fuajitm  ;  whence  a  cuftom  arole  of  choofing  eroy 

Hercules,  had  in  ks  right  hand  a  bow ;  and  on  year  devea  young  men,  and  as  many  virgss,  to 
the  left  Itood  the  three  Graces,  who  were  fiir- 
nilked  with  three  kinds  of  inftruments ;  the  lyre^  - 
the  flute,  and  the  fjrinx.  The  youth  aHb,  who 
carries  the  latnel  of  Tempe  to  Delphos,  is  ac- 
companied by  one  plavipg  on  the  flute ;  and  the 
£icred  prefents  formcrlT  (ent  to  Delos  by  the  Hy» 

perboreans,  were  conduced  thither  to  the  found  ^way  a  ColofTos  of  Apollo,  and  placed  it  in  tbr 

of  lyres,  flutes,  and  (hepheixb  pipes."    Callima^  -capitoL    The  ^eateft  part,  of  the  town  was  fits- 

cfcus  wrote  a  hymn,  in  koooor  of  ApoUo,  which  ated  in  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  Euxine,  i«  whidi 


go  as  it  were  in  ^arch  of  ApoUo  and  Diana. 

(1.)  AfOLLpNiA,  in  geogxaphy,  a  promontory 
of  Africa,  npon  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mancu. 
'    ^3.)  ApOLLONiA,  the  nameof  a  colooy  of  the 
MileGans  in  Thrace,  from  which  Lycntlns  took 


was  for  many  ages  performed  among  the  Greeks, 
at  their  religious  fenivals,  with  the  mofl  eothuli* 
«ftic  zeaL  For  a  tranflatio«i  of  it.  See  Prior's 
poems. 

(H.)  AroLLO  BELviDEXE,  One  in  the  firft  clafs 
cf  the  ancient  (tatues.   The  excellence  of  this  (ta-    tioned  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apo(Het:  6. 
tue  conflfts  in  the  expreffion  of  fomething  divine,    with  a  capacious  harbour,  called  by 
-wbertis  the  reft  e^^  onl^  in  thin^  that  are  conv*    ^onaadrea  aod^  ;.  in  Jdacedooia^  S.  at 


a  temple.of  ApoUo.    Ptiny  (ays  the  cokjflits 
30  cubits  high,  and  colt  500  talents. 

(4 — 9.)  At OLLOWiA,  the  name  of  ^evetal  oikr 
ancient  towns,  viz.  4.  in  Albania;  ^.iDAfUM^ 
nor,  on  the  coaft,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
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luifus,  near  Delphi,  and,  9.  Troezen  was  former-  by  Comm''nviinur,  at  Bologna,  in  ts^^fu  Dr  Haltcy 

k  calit^  jlpcllotiia,  gave  a  noUc  Cvlitioa  in  1740,  at  Oxford,  in  toliu* 

APOLLONIAN    hyperbola,   and  parabola,        (3.)  Ap^^llonius,  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  a 

Scr  Hyperbola,  &c.  Pytlu^orenn   philofophtr,  who   flourilhed  about 

(i.)  APOLLO NIUS,  author  of  the  Ar^onazt-  the  beginning  of  the  tii  II  century.    At  r6  years  of 

Uciy  funwmed  the  rkodian,  from  the  place  of  age   he  became  a  ftricJt  obieiver  of  Pythagoraf** 

1 1' a-fidence,  is  fuppolcd  to  have  been  a  nati\eof  rules,  renouncing  wine,  womtn,  and  all  foits  of 

AJiocandria,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  recited  fome  flelh ;  not  wearing  flioes,  letting  his  hair  grow, 

portion  of  his  poem  while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  and  wearing  nothing  but  linen,     lie  foon  alVerfct 

Fiatliag  it  ill  received  by  his  countrymen,  he  re-  up  for  a  reformer  ot'  mankind,  and  chofe  his  ha- 

tJTrti  to  Rhodes;  where  he  is  conje<^turcd  to  have  bitation  in  a  temi>le  of  iEfculapius,  whore  he  is 

polifhed  and  completed  his  work,  fupporting  him-  faid  to  have  performed  many   wonderful  cures. 

llf  by  the  profeilion  of  rhetoric,  and  receiving  PhiSolt  rat  us  has  wrote  the  lite  of  Apollonius,  in 

tVom  the  Rhodians  the  heedom  of  their  city.    He  which  there  are   numberlefs  fabulous  ftoiies  re- 

dt  length  returned,  with  conliderable  honour  to  counted  of  him.     We  are  told  that  he  went  five 

the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  fucceeded  Eratollhenefi  years  without   fpeakinjr ;    and   yet,   during   this 

ia  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  in  the  reign  time,  that  he  ftopped  many  feditions  in  Cilicia  and 

o!  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  A.  A.  C.  246.    That  PamphyHa:    that  he  traveilod  and  fet  up  for  a 

iHince  had  been  educated  by  the  famous  Ariftar-  legil'ator;  and  that  he  gave  out  that  he  under- 

c'm*,  and  rivalled  the  preceding  fovereigns  of  his  ftood  all  languages,  without  having  ever  learned 

li'xral  family  in  the  munificent  encouragement  of  them  :  that  he  could  tell  the  thoughts  of  men,  and 

i '-*ming.    Apollonius  was  a  difciple  of  the  poet  unJerllood  tlie  oracles  which  birds  gave  by  their 

Citiimacbus ;  but  their  conne<ition  ended  in  the  finghig.      The  Heathens  were  fond  of  oppofinp 

n  }ft  violent  enmity,  which  was  probably  owing  the  pietemU  d  miracles  of  this  man  to  thofe  of 

to  fome  degree  of  contempt  exprelfed  by  Apolio-  our  Saviour;  and  by  a  treatife  which  Eufebius 

cius  for  the  light  compofitions  of  his  maltcr.    The  wrote  againlt  one  Ilierocles,  we  find  that  the  dritt 

wily  work  of  Apollonius  which  has  defcended  to  of  the  latter,  in  the  treatife  which  Eufebius  re- 

i.ujdem  times  is  his  poem  above  mentioned,  in  futes,  frems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 

four  books,  on  the  Argonatic  expedition.    Both  twixt  Jefus  Chrift  and  Apollonius,  in  which  he 

l><>n)(inu8  and    Quintilian   have  afiigoed   to   this  gives  the  preference  to  this  philofopher.     Mr  Du 

work  the  mortifying  chara«^ter  of  mediocrity  :  Pin  has  wrote  a  confutatit)n  of  Philoflratus's  life 

**  liat  (favs  Mr  Hayley)  there  lies  an  append  from  of  Apollonius.      Apvilicnius  wrote  fome  works; 

\U"  frntence  of  the  mod  candid  and  enlightened  viz.  four  books  of  judicial  aftrology  ;    a  treatife 

cr.ucs  to  the  volcj  of  Nature  ;   and  the  merit  of  upon  the  facrifices,  Ihowing  what  was  proper  to 

Apulboius  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the  deci-  be  offered  to  each  deity  ;    and  a  great  number  of 

hon  of  this  ultimate  judge*    His  poems  abound  letters  ;  all  of  which  aie  now  lofl. 
in  animated  defcription,  and  in   paflages  of  the         (4.)  Ap«)llonius,  Dyfcolus,  or  the  Lean,  a 

ni>ft  tender  and  pithetic  beauty.      How  finely  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fecond  century. 

pointed  is  the  firft  letting  forth  of  the  Argo !  and  He  wTote  in  Greuk,  a  book  "  On  Syntax,"  which 

f^w  beautifully  is  the  wife  of  Chiron  introduced,  was  printed  firft  at  Venice,  in   1495,  and  after- 

*  aiding 'Jp  the  little  Achilles  in  her  arms,  and  wards  at  Franckfoit,  in  1590.     'iS.eie  is  likewife 

It.  )win^  him  to  his  father  Peleusas  he  failed  along  afcribed  to  him  a  colledion  of  hifkorical  curiofities^ 

t  "/  (bore!   But  thr  chief  excellence  in  our  poet,  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1568,  and  at  Leyden  in  162c. 
\^  the  fpirit  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  de-         (/.)  Apollonius,  a  chritlian  martyr  of  the  2d 

't  ivated  the  p^ffion  of  love  in  his  Medea.     That  century.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  fenate, 

Virgil  thought  very  highly  of  his  merit  in  this  and  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  learning. 
p*rticuUr,    is    futficiently  evident  from  the  mi-         (6)  Apollonius,   a   learned  grammarian   in 

i.jte  ex^iflnefs  with  which  he  has  copied  many  the  time  of  Auguflus.    llecompikd  a  Greek  Lex- 

t'-ndtr  touches  of  the  Grecian  poet.    Thofe  who  icon  to  Homer,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in 

compare  the  .^d  book  of  Apollonius  with  the  4th  1773*  a  vols  4to. 

of  Vir^l,  may,  I  think,  perceive  not  only  that         (7.)  ApoLLONitJs,  a  (k)ic  philofopher  of  Chal- 

Dido  has  fome  f*    ares  of  Medea,  but  the  two  cis,  who,  coming  to  Rome,  was  lent  for  by  the 

hards,  however  diaerent  in  their  reputation,  re-  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  to  be  preceptor  to  Mar- 

fembled  each  other  in  their  genius ;  and  they  both  cus  Aurellus,  on  which  the  philolophcr  rudely 

excel  in  delicacy  and  pathos."— The  ancient  fcho-  faid,  that  it  was  the  place  of  tlje  fcholar  to  wait 

lia  upon  his  j^r^onautics,  fiill  esftant,  are  extreme-  on  the  mafter,  and  not  the  mailer  on  the  fcholar. 

Ijr  ufeful,  and  full  of  learning.     The  belt  editions  The  emperor  mildly  cbferved,  that  he  w;i»  furpri- 

of  bis  poems  are  thofe  of  Oxford,  2  vols  4to,  fed  Apollonius  Ihould  find  it  farther  from  his  lodg- 

i:77>  and  of  Brunk,   in  gvo.     Henry  Stephens  ings  to  the  palace  than  from  Chalcis  to  Rome, 
publiftjed  an  edition  in   i574»  4to;  it  has  been         (8)  Apollonius  Collatius,  Peter,  a  pricft 

tranOatedisuoEoglilh  verfe  by  DrEkinSy  late  dean  of  Navarre,  in  the   15th  century.     He  wrote  a 

of  Cai-Ulle.  poem  on  the  fiege  of  Jerulalem,  which,  with  other 

<2.)  Apollonius  of  P-  <;a,  in  Pamphylia,  was  poems,  was  publiihed  at  Miian  in  1691,  gvo.    , 
a  gie4t  geometrician,   under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,        APOLLOS,  in  Scripture  hiltory,  a  Jew  of  A- 

from  the  133d  Olympiad  to  the  139th.     He  ftu-  lexandria,  who  came  to  Ephefus,  during  the  ab* 

ilied  at  Alexandria,  under  the  difciples  of  Euclid;  fence  of  St  Paul,  who  was  gone  to  Jerulalem  (A^b 

and  compoCed  ieveral  works,  of  which  that  only  xviii.  14,    Apollos  was  an   elixjuent  man,    well 

uf  tke  Cooics  mnainBy  which  was  firll  publiihed  verled  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  Ipoke  with  zeal  and 

Vou  IL  Part  L  P  p  fiirvour ; 
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fervour ;  but  knowing  nothing  but  the  baptifm  of  to  publifh  an  eflky,  the  greater  part  of  which  k 

John,  he  was  only  a  catechumen,  or  one  of  the  upolo^cticaly  for  one  fort  of  chemifts.  Beyk. 

loweft  order  of  Chriftians,  and  did  not  as  yet  dif-  APOLOGIES  for  Christianity.   Although 

tinctly  know  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  doc-  Chriftianity  is  in  itfelf  fo  excellent,  as,  property 

trine.    However,  he  knew  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  fpeaking,  to  require  no  apology,  yet  the  inftdeVw 

the  Mefliah,  and  declared  himfelf  openly  to  be  ty  and  wickednefs  of  mankind  have  rendered  apo- 

hiffdifciple.    When  therefore  he  was  come  to  E-  logics  for  itnecefi'ary  in  all  ages,  fince  its  firft  ap. 
phefas,  he  began  to  fpeak  boldly  in  the  fyna- .  pearance,  and  in  none  perhaps  more  than  in  the 

gogue,  and  to  ihow  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrift.  A-  prefent.      The  princip^il  aiKient  apologies  m  fa- 

quila  and  Prifcilla  having  heard  him,  took  him  vour  of  the  Chriftians  are  thofe  of  Quadratus, 

home  with  them  ;  and  inftrudled  him  more  fully  written  about  the  year  124,  and  addrefled  toth< 

in  the  ways  of  God.    Some  time  after  tkis  he  had  emperor  Adrian  ;  of  A  rift  ides,  written  foon  afttr 

a  mind  to  go  into  Achaia ;  and  the  brethren  wTote  the  former ;  two  of  Juftine  Martyr,  one  of  which 

to  the  difciples,  defirinp  them  to  receive  him.   He  was  written  in  the  year  150,  and  addrefl'ed  to  An- 

arrived  at  Corinth;  and  was  there  very  ufeful  in  tonine,  and  the  other  in  166,  addrefled  to  the 

convincing  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures,  that  Roman  fenate;    one  of  Athenagoras  in  166,  to 

Jefus  was  the  Mefliah.    Thus  be  watered  what  St  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Venn; 

Paul  had  planted  in  this  city ;  but  the  great  fond-  the  apologetic  of  Tertullian ;  and  the  diakiguc  ot 

nefs  which  his  difciples  had  for  his  perfon  had  al-  Minutius  Felix,  called  Offat/iuj^  written  in  the 

moft  produced  a  fchifm  ;  fome  "  laying,  I  am  of  third  century.    It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate 

Paul ;  others,  I  am  of  A  polios,  I  am  of  Cephas,"  the  various  works  which  have  been  publiihed  in 

&c.    However,  this  divifion,  which  St  Paul  fpeaks  modern  times,  that  might  be  clafled  under  this 

of  in  the  chapter  laft  cjuotetl,  did  not  prevent  that  title;  but  one  of  the  laft  and  beft  that  exprefily 

apoftle  and  ApoUos  from  being  clofely  united  by  bears  it,  is  the  Biiliop  of  I^ndaff 's  Apolocy/w* 

the  bands  of  charity.      Apollos  hearing  that  the  tbe  Bible,  in  a/erUs  of  Lrtiers^tliirtffed  to  T^o- 

apoftle  was  at  Ephefus,  went  to  meet  him,  and  mas  Pa  ink.     This  work  is  juftly  entitled  to  be 

"was  there  when  St  Paul  wrote  the  epiftle  to  the  called  an  opoloj^^  not  only  in  the  comroou  (cuie, 

Corinthians;  wherein  he  teftifies,  tbat  he  had  (See  Apology,  N"^  i.)  but  alfo  in  the  ancient 

eameftly  entreated  Apollos  to  return  to  Corinth,  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  which  originally  ftgnifies  rrff 

but  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with  tation fhf\u%  derived  from  the  Greek  verb,  «t»aj. 

him ;   that,  neverthelefs,  he  gave  him  room  to  ywi*,  which  fignifies  to  refiite.      In  this  fenfe,  we 

hope  that  he  would  go  when  he  had  an  opportu-  would  recommend  the  learned  Biftiop's  Apolo0 

nity.    St  Jerom  fays,  that  Apollos  was  fo  diflatis-  for  the  Bible,  as  a  moft  complete  and  iatisfador) 

fied  with  the  divifion  which  had  happened  upon  refutation  of  Mr  Paine's  Wjf^  •fRtafon^  andaspro- 

his  account  at  Corinth,  that  he  retired  into  Crete  per  to  be  perufed  by  all,  who  wifh  to  diftroguift 

with  Zena,  a  do<5tor  of  the  law ;  and  that  this  ha-  truth  fix>m  falfehood,   and  to  have  their  miudj 

TUig  been  appeafed   by  the  letter  which  St  Paul  properly  fortified  againft  the  impreHions  that  are 

wrote  to  the  Corinthians,   Apollos  returned  to  too  apt  to  be  made  by  the  fophiftry  of  modcro  in- 

this  city,  and  was  biftiop  thereof.      The  Greeks  fidels. 

made  him  biftiop  of  Duras;  others  fay,  he  was  *  APOLOGIST.  «./.  [from  Tq  apolof^hst^  He 

biftiop  of  Iconium  in  Phrygia;  and  others,  that  that  makes  an  apology ;  a  pleader  in  favour  of  a- 

he  was  biftiop  of  Cacfarea.  nother. 

APOLLYON,  a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  the  *  To  APOLOGIZE,  v.  n.  [froin /j^Aypr.]    i. 

deftroyer^  and  anfwers  to  the  Hebrew   Abaddon.  To  plead  in  favour  of  any  perfon  or  thing  .—It  will 

St  John  in  the  Revelations  ( ix.  ii.)  fays,  that  an  be  much  more  feafonable  to  reform  than  afoiof^ 

angel  having  opened  the  bottoirrtefs  pit,  a  thick  or  rhetoricate ;    and  therefore  it  imports  thot, 

fmokeiftued  out  of  it;  and  with  this  fmoke  iocufts,  who  dwell  ffcure,  to  look  about  them.    Deray  4 

Hke  horfes,  prepared  for  battle,  and  commanded  Piety,    a.  It  hasvthe  particle^br  before  the  fubiect 

by  the  angel  ot  the  bottomlefs  pit,   called  in  He-  of  apology. — It  ought  to  ctpologizefor  my  indiicrt^ 

brew  Abaddon^  but  in  the  Greek  Ap^/hon.  tion  in  the  whole  undertaking.    ff''ake*s  Prepsr^ 

APOLOGER.     See  Apoiooist.  ttonf^r  Death. 

APOLOGETIC,   in  literary  hiftory,  the  title  ( r.)  ♦  APOLOGUE.  «. /.  Jxr^#y^.]    fabk, 

of  a  work  of  Tertullian,  of  great  ftrength  and  fpi-  ftory  contrived  to  teach  fome  moral  truth.— -^^i 

rit.     He  there  vindic-itesr  the  Chriftims  from  all  opolo^ue  of  ^Ibp  is  beyond  a  fyllogtfin,  andpn> 

that  had  been  oUjeded  to  them ;  paiticulary  from  verbs  more  powerful  than  demonftration.  Brpw« ' 

the  abominable  crimes  faid  to  have  been  perpe-  Vidt^^ar  F.rrours. 

trated  at  their  meetings,  and  their  wjut  of  Ime  ^1.)  Apologue,  ano  parable,  DirFERi»ff 

and  fidelity  to  their  cjuntry.    The  ground  of  this  cetween.    The  only  difi'erence  between  a  p^' 

laft  accufation  was,  their  refufin^^  to  take  the  ac-  ble   and    apologue    is,    that  the  fbrm«',  l*oV 

cuftomed  oaths,   and  fwear  by  the  tutelary  Rcds  drawn  from  what  pafles  among  manktnd*  requi'^ 

of  the  empire. — Tertullian  adilrefTes  hia  Apolovre-  prob^^bliltyin  the  narration ;  whercastbeapolofB'i 

tic  to  the  inagiflrates  «)!'  Rome,  the  emperor  Se-  being  taken  from  the  fuppofed  anions  otbratt** 

verus  being  then  abfcnt.  or  even  of  things  ina.'.mate,  is  not  tied  down  I" 

•  APOLOGETICALLY,  adv,  (fiom  ap^loge-  the  ftrid  rules  ot  probability,    -ffilfop'l  fca)l«»^ 
ticaLJl  In  the  v/ay  ot  d  feViC'  or  ixcuic.  a  model  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

•  APOLOGETICAL.  >  no';.[homm^,x,y^.>,  to  (i.j  ♦APOLOGY.  »./.  [/i/^o/o^,  Lat  mwti^y^ 
»  APOLOCLIICK,    5  defend.]   That  which  1.  Defence;    fxcufe.     yf^o/dy^  generally  figw** 

19  laid  in  dcfenceof  any  thing  or  perfoa. — I  defi*n  rather  ejtcuie  than  vindication^  and  tms  wt^ 

to 
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tofilaniatethc  fafilt,  than  pi ove innocence.  This  "  •  is  faid  to  have  in^ft-d  on  very  large  Aims  for 
it  however,  icmetinics  unri^arded  by  writers.—.-  his  vTits  :  we  are  rot  told  what  he  demanded  for 
Jn  her  face,  excufe  the  viHts  h**  made  in  the  place  of  his  rcfidence; 
Came  prologue ;  and  apoi^ygy  too  prompt ;  but  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  would  not  attend  the 
Which  with  bland  words  at  will  ihe  thus  ad-  ficit  in  any  other  pbce  under  150  florins  a-day ; 
dreft'd.                                               Milton,  and  when  he  was  m\t  for  by  Pope  llonorius  IV. 
a.  It  has  >r  before  the  objeA  of  excufe.— It  is  he  demanded  400  ducats  for  each  day's  attend, 
oot  my  intention  to  m^ketin  tfWo^ /or  my  poem:  ance.    He  was  fufpe^fted  of  magic,  and  profecu- 
I'omc  will  think  it  needs  no  exaife,  and  others  ted   by  the  Inquifition  on  that  account.    "  The 
will  receive  aone.  Dnd^, — I  lliall  neither  trouble  common  opinion  of  almoft  all  authors  (fays  Naude) 
Uie  reader,  nor  myfclf,  with  any  apology  for  pub-  is,  that  he  was  the  greateft  magician  of  his  age; 
iilhing  of  thcfe  fermons;  for  if  they  be,  in  any  that  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  (even 
mcafure,  truly  ferviccJiie  lo  the  end  for  which  liberal  arts,  by  means  of  the  feven  familiar  fpirits, 
thty  are  dcfigned,  I  do  not  fee  what  apolo^  is  ne-  which  he  kept  inclofcd  in  a  cryftal ;  and  th  it  he 
attiry ;  and  if  they  be  not  fo,  I  am  fure  none  can  had  the  dexterity  to  make  the  money  he  had  fpent 
befufficient.  Tillotfon.  come  back  into  his  purfe!"    Th*?  fame  author 
(1.)  Apology,  in  literary  hiftory.    See  Apolo-  adds,  that  he  died  before  the  proccfs  againft  him 
GSTic,  and  AroLOGifcs.  was  finifhed,  being  then  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
APOLUSIS,  \  [from  *r«Xiw,  I  releafe,]  in  a  ge-  age  ;  and  that,  after  his  death,  they  ordered  him 
APOLYSIS,)  neral  fenfc,  the  folution,  or  refo-  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  in  the  public  place  "1  the 
lulioo  ot  any  thing.    Thus  we  read  o;  theapolyGs  city  of  Padua  ;  defigning  thtreby  to  flrike  a  fear 
ot  a  diieaie,  the  apolylis  of  a  bandage,  or  the  like,  into  othui.  of  mcurrin^'  the  like  punilhment ;  and 
Apolyfis,  in  a  more  particular  ienfe,  denotes  the  to  fupprefs  the  r»^ading  three  books  which  he  had 
(xclufion  of  any  thing.     Thus  we  read  of  the  a-  wrote  ;  the  firft  being  the  Heptameron,  which  is 
poiyfis  of  the  fictusy  the  fecundints,  and  tlic  like,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  firft  voliuue  of  Agrippa's 
♦  APOMECOME TRY.  n.f.  1«t«,  from,  m«»^,  work  ;  the  fecocd,  that  which  is  cailed  by  Trithe- 
diftance,  and  t^Ci^'t  to  meafure.]  The  art  of  me**  mius,  Eluadarium  nccro^antlcum  Petri  de  Albano\ 
fiuriog  things  at  a  diftauce.  DiH  r.nd  the  laft,  that  which  is  entitled  by  the  fame  au- 
APOMELI,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  dt*coc-  tlior,  Liber  txperimentorum  mirabiUum  de  annullis 
tioo  of  honey  and  rinegar,  much  ufed  as  a  deter-  ftcundum  xxviii.  manjiones  luntt*    His  body  being 
gent  promoter  of  ftool,  urine,   d:c,  among  the  fecretly  taken  up  by  his  friends,  cfcaped  the  vigi- 
GfTfks.  lance  of  the  inquifitors,  who  would  have  burnt  it. 
APONYOS  Deus,  [from  «»♦,  and  (Mm^  fly,]  It  was  removed  feveral  times,  and  was  at  laft  pla- 
in the  heatbeu  mythology,  a  name  under  which  ced  in  the  church  of  St  Auguflin,  without  an  epi- 
Jupiter  was  worihipped  at  Elis,  atid  Hercules  ^%  taph  or  any  mark  of  honour.    The  moft  remark- 
welhas  Jupiter  at  the  Olympic  games.    Thefe  able  book  which  Apona  wrote,  was  that  which 
deities  were  fupplicated  under  this  name,  to  de-  procured  him  the  fimame  of  Conciliator ;  he  wrote 
Ihoy  or  drive  away  the  vaft  number  of  flies  which  alfo  a  piece  intitled  De  medicina  omntmoda.    There 
always  attended  at  the  great   facriflces;  and  in  is  a  ftoiy  tv)ld  of  him,  that  havir.i;  no  well  in  his 
tboie  which  accompanied  the  Olympic  games,  the  houfe,  he  caufed  his  neighbour's  to  be  carried  in- 
firft  was  always  to  the  yjf/omjroi,  or  A/f/<iiXr<<j  i)ruj,  to  the  ftreet  by  devils  when  he  heard  they  had 
that  he  might  drive  away  the  Dies  from  the  reft,  forbidden  his  maid  fetching  water  there.    He  had 
The  ufual  Otcrifice  was  a  bull.  mu<;h  better  (Ciys  Mr  Bayle)  have  employed  the 
(f.)  ♦  APONEUROSIS,  w.  /.  [from  «e«,  from,  dcvih  to  make  a  well  in  liis  own  houfe,  and  have 
and  n«^,  a  nerve.)  aAn  expanfion  of  a  ner\e  into  ftopp:d  up  his  neighbours;  or,  at  leaft,  tranf- 
a  membrane. — When  a  cyft  rifes  near  the  orifice  porttd  it  into  his  houfe,  rather  than  into  the  ftreet. 
of  the  artery,  it  is  formed  by  the  aponeurofis  tb<it  APONOGETON  :  A  j^enus  or  the  digynia  or- 
ress  over  the  vellel,  which  becomes  exceflively  der,  beioni;ing  to  the  heptandria  clafs  of  plant?, 
expanded.  Shares  Surgery,  which  haa  no  £:i^fifh  name.     The  calyx  is  an  ob- 
(1.)  AroNEUiiosis,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  cutting  long  omentum  ;  there  is  no  corrolla ;  and  the  cap- 
off  a  nerve ;  and  fometimes  for  the  tendon«itfeIf.  ful«  arc  three-feeded.    There  are  two  fpecies,  na- 

APONEUROTICUS  musculus,  in  anatomy,  lives  of  the  Itidics. 
a  name  given  by  Spigelius,  and  fome  others,  to  a  APONUS,  a  hamlet  near  Patavium,  with  warm 
mulcle  of  the  thigh,  called  by  Cowper  and  Win-  baths.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  and  is  now 
flow  the  mu/culus  lati  tendin'uy  and  mufeulns  fujcia  called  Albano,  Lon.  10.  o.  E.  Lat.  45.  17. 
laxx.  Window  has  called  it,  with  more  propriety,  APOPEMPTIC,  (from  m*-**-!^*,  to  difmifs,^  in 
thetmjbr  ^fagin^fimoris.  See  Anatomy,  ^216.  the  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  addreHbd  to  a  ftrar- 
APONIA,  [from  «,  and  ir*",-,  labour,]  among  ger  on  his  departure  from  a  place  to  his  own 
phyStians,  a  ftate  of  indolence,  or  the  abfence  of  country.  The  ancients  had  certain  holidays, 
p^.  In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  whei\  in  they  took  leave  of  the  gods  with  Af- 
lame with  anodynes.  Hence  alfo  aponia  is  ufed  by  frmptic  fongs,  as  fuppofing  them  returning  each 
£>n»e  for  medicines  which  do  not  excite  pain.  to  his  own  country.  The  deities  having  the  pa- 
APONO,  P^ter  d',  one  of  the  moft  famous  tronage  of  divers  places,  it  was  but  juft  to  divide 
phitofophers  and  phylicians  of  his  age,  born  in  their  prefence,  and  allow  fome  time  to  each. 
1150*  in  a  village  about  4  miles  from  Padua.  He  Hence  it  was,  that  among  the  Deliansand  Milefi- 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Paris,  and  was  there  promo-  ans  we  find  feafts  of  Apollo,  and  among  the  Argi- 
ted  to  the  degree  of  dodor  in  philolbphy  and  ans  feafts  of  Diana,  called  Epidimi^^  as  fuppofing 
pbyiic.    When  he  came  topra<^ea8  aphyiiciani  thcfe  deities  then  more  peculiarly  refident  among 

P  p  »  them 
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them.     On  the  laft  day  of  the  feafl  they  difraiMea  nally  no  more  than  the  ring  or  ferrel,  which  in- 

them,  foIlo\vi"g:  them  to  the  aitars  with  apcptmp'  cicntly  bound  the  extremities  of  wooden  pillars 

^/V  hymjis  !          ^  to  ktep  thtm  from  fplittine,  and  were  aftenwrdi 

(i.)  •  APOPHASIS.  n,f,  [Lat.  fl-T^frfl^/,-,  a  de-  imitated  in  fi one  work.    We  fometimes  call  it  the 

nying.]     A  figure  in  rheton'ck,  by  which  the  ora-  fpring  of  the  c<'l«mn.  Chamber r. 

tor,  fpeaking  ironically,  feems  to  wave  what  he  (r.)  *  APOPHYSIS,  n.f,  [»^^'«r.f,]  The  promi- 

would  plainly  infinuate ;  as,  Neither  <wtU I »rentiofiy  ncnt  parts  of  feme  bones  ;  the  fame  as  procefc,— 

tbo/e  (pin^^jf  twhich  Jf  IJhouUyjou  not^hiiflnndiri^  It  differs  from  an  epiphyfis,  as  it  is  a  continoaBce 

could  neither  confute  or /peak  againjl  th.-m.   Smithes  of  the  bone  itfelf ;  whereas  the  latter  is  fomev^hat 

Rhetorick,  adhering  to  a  bone,  .ind  of  which  it  is  not  proper- 

.    (2.)  Ai»opHAS!s,  in  civil  law,  an  anfwer  or  re-  ly  a  part.  Qulpry.-  It  is  the  apophxfa^  or  head  erf 

fciipt  of  the  prince.     The  word  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  os  tibiae,  which  makes  the  knee.  Wifrman, 

the  account  given  of  eftates,  at  the  exchange  of  (1.)  Apophysis,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatom?, 

them  for  the  avoiding  public  employments.  When  Ikdex. 

pny  man  >yould  excufc  himftlf  from,  any  trouble-  (3.)  Apophysis,    in   botany,    an   excrefcenc« 

fome  and  chargeable  truft,  by  cafting  it  on  ano-  fiom  the  receptacle  of  the  n^ufci. 

ther  richer  than  himfelf,  the  perfon  produced  had  *    AP'OPLANF.SIS,  [from  «««rX«.«.,  I  decent,! 

bower  to  challenge  him  to  make  an  exchange  of  in  oratory,  a  kind  of  fallacious  defence,  and  flur- 

Iftates,  and  thereby  compel  him  to  undergo  the  ting  over,  darkening,  and  concealing  things,  in 

pfhce  he  had  before  refu fed.  order  to  blind  the  judges,  or  the  audience.    It 

*  APOPHLECMATICK.  tt.f.  [^a*«  and  fx»v-  alfo  implies  that  fpecies  of  confutation,  wherein 
^«.]  That  which  has  the  quality  of  drawing  awrfy  the  fp*-.»ker  promiles  to  anfwer  what  the  adverfcrv 
phelgm.  t^Tijrcts  in  another  place,  bqt  v/hich  being  toodi^- 

•  APOPHLEGMATISiM.  w.  /".  ['^t*  and  (^Uy  hcult  to  anfwer,  is  afterwards  left  to  pals  uiun- 
^."1  A  medicine  of  which  the  intentioti  is  to  draw  fvvered. 

phlegm  from  the  blood.— And  fo  it  is  in  apophUg-  APOPLECTICA,    apoplc<5tical    mcdicir»es,  a 

ynatifms  and  gargat-illfns,  that   draw  the  rheum  name  uffd  by  fome  for  what  are  more  properly 

down  by  the  palate.'  Bacon.  called  antapoplkctics, 

(i.)   *    ^VPOPHLECtMATIZANT.  n.f.  [«r«  *  APOPLEC  rrCAL. /Ti/y.  (from  tf/>^//jfj.]  Re- 

and  0XiyA««.]  Any  remedy  v  hich  caufes  an  evacu-  lating  to  an  apoplexy. — We  meet  with  the  feme 

atioia  of  ferous  or  mucous  humour  by  the  noftrils  complaints  of  gravity  in  living  bodies,  when  ll< 

as  particular  kinds  of  ftrenutatories.  Quhirr.  faculty  locomot  i\e  ft-ems  aboliflied  ;  as  may  be  oh- 

(2.)  Apophlegmatizants  are  of  two  kindr,  fcrved  irt  fupporting  perfons  inebriatetl,  apofie- 

one  administered  by  the  mouth,  and  irltendcd  to  ticol,  or  in  lipothymies  and  fwootiings.  Brews* 

operate  by  fpitting;the  othef  given  by  the  nof-  Apoplectkml    balsams,    a    fort   of  fwtet- 

trils,  to  oberatc  by  fneezin'g,  5cc.  fcentcd  balms,  prepared  of  drftilled  oils  and  ul(nl 

■    APOPHORETA,  [from  azrc^^ia,  I  carry  away,]  by  way  oF  perfumt*. 

in  antiquity,  prefents  made  to  the  gucfts  at  a  feaft,  *  APOPLECl  ICK.  ndp  [from  /ffoplejef,]K?' 

or  other  entertainments,  which  they  carry  away  lating  to  an  apopkxy.— A  lady  was  fei  zed  with  an 

with  them.                          •            •  apophtlic  fit,  which  afterward  terminated  in  fome 

APOPHRADES,  [from  tfv»<p^aff  uilfortunate.]  kind  of  lethargy.  H'tfefnan. 

in  phyfic,* or  rather  in  fuperllition,  unhappy  days,  •    Apoplectic  vliws,  a  name  fometimes  gireti 

wherein  either  no  critis,  or  an  ill  one  is  to  bo  ex-  to  \.\\\:  jugulars.     Thefe  are  fometimes  alfodeco- 

pc«^ed.  minated  among  ancient  writers,  foporciies, 

( I.)  ♦  APOPHTHEGM,  w.  /:  [-'Tfl^^ir.^.l    A  '    *APOPLEX. //./.[See  Apoplexy.]  Apoplexy, 

remarkable  laying;  a  valuable  ma^im  uttered  on  The  lall  fyllable  is  cutaway;  but  this  is  only  u) 

Tome  fudden  occafiou. — We  may  magnify  the  a-  poetry, — 

pot>hthegmj,  or  reputed  replies  of  wifdoni,  where-  Prefent  punilhment  purfues  bis  mart, 

of  mimy  are  to  be  fcen  in  Laertius  and  Lycofthenes,  Whon  furfeited  and  fwelPd,  the  peacock  niw, 

Broiivns  V:u\rar  ErrouYs*                                   ■  He  bears  into  the  bath  ;  whence  want  of  breath, 

(2.)  ApopbtHegms  pronounced  by  emintnf  Repletions,  apcplex^  ititeOatc  death.       DryJrrt. 

charad:ers  are  numerous  in  aneivn^  authors.    Such  *  APOPLtXHp.  aaj\  [from  apoptex,]  Scizti! 

ly  that  of  Cyru£  :  "  He  is  umvorthf  to  be  a  magif-  with  an  apoplexy. — 

irate,  who  is  not  better  than  his  fubfe-^s.'-     Or  *                  •  8enfe,  fure,  you  have, 

this :  "  He  that  wiji  I'Ot  take  care  of  hh  o^i  n  bni-  Life  could  you  not  have  motion :  but  fure  tii't 

linefs,  will  be  forced  to  take  care  (»f  that  of  cthen :"  fenfe 

That  of  Artaxerxes  Mncmon,    when  r^i;ced  to  ^^  cpopLxed,                                         Shakefpca-'^* 


chief '^^  Sec.     The  apophthegms  of  Plurarch  i:re  cuation,  joined  with  ftimulik  Quincj, — Afcrpkxj^ 

Vvell  known.        ^      >    -  a  luddxn  abolition  of  all  the  lenfes,  external  ard 

APOPHTHORA,   the  bringing  fcilh  a  child  internal,  of  all  voluntary  motion,  by  the  ftoppajfe 

putrefied.                      '    "  of  t  lie  liux  and  r- 11  uxot  the  animal  Ipirits  through 

*  APOPHYGE.  w./.  [ttra^vyny  flight,  or  efcape,]  the  nerves  deftined  for  tliofe  motionR.  /fr^hKia. 

pj  in  architefture,  that  part  of  a  column,  where  (i.)  Apopltx  v.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

It  begins  to  fpring  out  of  its  bafe;  and  was  origi-  APOPtlST-^,  [from  ««-a,  and  wrx**,  annfrO  "> 


h 
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ancient  bws,  a  Ibrt  of  officers  in  the  country  ap-  ed,  as  ther?l>y  fome  part  of  the  I'entence  not  beinf^ 

pointed  to  difarm  all  private  pcifons,  or  thofe  not  uttered,  n^ay  be  undeiftood.  Smitb^i  RbetorUk. 

entitled  to  have  arms ;  for  the  prevention  of  iftif-  (2.)  Aposiopesis,  called  alfo  reticency,  and 

chief  and  violence.  suppression,  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the 

APOPOMP^,  in   antiquity,  certain  days  in  fame  with  fllipsis.    Jul.  Scaliger  diftinguiflies 

which  fecrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  called  them.    The  latter,  according  to  him,  being  only 

Pompzi.    Who  thefe  deities  were  is  doubtful.  the  fupprefljou  of  a  word  ;  the  former,  the  omit- 

APOPSYCHIA,  [from  «irW"';e«'»  I  expire, J  is  ting  to  relate  iome  part  of  the  adtion.    This  fi- 

iinderftood   of  effluvia,  emitted  from   the   lun,  gure  n  of  ufe  to  keep  up  the  fublimity  of  a  dif- 

mooo,  and  other  heavenly  bodies ;  to  which  their  courfe, 

iofluence  on  fublunary  things  was  afcnbed  by  a-  APOSITION,  [from  «*#,  and  ^'r»f,  food,]  in 

iht)iogers.  medicine,  .an   averfion  to  food.     It   amounts  to 

.  APORE,  [«r*^,  Gr.]  doubting.  SeeApORiME.  much  the  fame  with  anorexia;   though  fome 

•  APORJA  w./.  ,xzjtQiK,'\    Is  a  figure  in  rheto-  mait^  a  diflercnce;  alkdging  that  the  latter  im- 

ric,  by  which  the  j'per»ker  fhews,  that  he  doubts  ports  an  inappetency,  or  want  of  defire  to  eat ; 

where  to  begin  for  the  multitude  <»f  m^ttt^r,  or  tl;e  former  an  averfiOn  or  loathing  of  it. 

what  to  lay  in  fome  ttrange  and  ambiguous  thing;  APO^PASMA,  [trom  mxofzro—ty  I  tear  off,]  in 

.uid  doth  as  it  were,  argue  the  cafe  with  himfelf.  medicine,  denote  a  folution  of  continuity  in  fome 

Thuf  Cicero  HyB,-^  H.betb^r  be  took  tbtm  from  bis  organical  part,  as  a  membrane,  ligament,  or  the 

fetlvu/s  mere  impiuitntiyy  j^nve  them  to  a  harlot  like.    The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  metalline  i*ecre- 

«wrf  la/crvhujlyi  rrmo'oed  them  fiy^m  ike  Roman  -ments,   as   tutia   melanteria^   mify,  fory,   or   the 

people   more   AvicJtediy^  or  altered  them   more  pre'  like. 

juittftuoujlj^  1  cannot  well  dulare.    Sm it b*j  Rhetor  APOSPHACELIS,  or7  [from  ••'««t««iXw,  mor- 

ncA.  APOSP'^ACELISIS,  5  tification,  &c.  in   the 

APORIME,  7   [from  a^e^Ht  difficult,  impra^ir  ancient  phy fie,  denotes  a  mortification  of  a  fleftiy 

APORON,  5  c<ible,  a    problem  difficult    to  part,  happening  in  cafee  of  wounds,  and  fra(5tures, 

refohre,    and    which    has    never    been  refolved,  trom  too  light  a  ligature. 

though    it   be    not    in   itfelf,    impoffible;    8iich  APOSPARAGISMA,  [from  ««•#  and  ^f^myt^t*^ 

^ the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  the  diiplicature  to  fcal,]  in  antiquity,  tlie  figure  or  impreflion  of 

of  the  cube ;  the  trifedtion  of  an  angle,  &c.  When  a  feal.    It  was  forbid  among  the  ancients  to  have 

a  queftion  was  propofed.to  any   of  the  Greek  the  figure  or  image  of  God  on  their  rings  and  feals. 

philofophers,  efpecially  of  the  feet  of  Academifts;  To  this  purpofe  the  precept  of  Pythagoras,  E»  ^m. 

n:  he  could  not  give  a  folution,  his  aiifwer  was,  a-  Tt/XiA»  i/K#ui  eiw  ftn  vn^npt^t*  1  But  in  procefs  of  time, 

»«««,  /  cannot  fee  through  /V.— I  his  word  is  aUb  this  was  Ijttle  regarded  ;  it  was  ufual  to  have  the 

ufedby  Ibme  law  writers  I  or  an  inexplicable  fpecch  figures  of  Egyptian  and  other  deities,  as  well  as 

w  difcourfe.  of  heroes,  moniters,  friends,  ancejtors,  and  even 

APOKRHEAS.     See  Aporrhoks.  brutes,  on  their  ^^<3;//,  or  ring  feals.    Thus  Cae- 

(i.)  *  APORRHOEA. »./.  (awc^^a/^t.]  Eflfluvlum ;  far  had  the  image  of  Venus,  Pollio  of  Alexander, 

emanation ;  forocthing  emitted  by  another :  not  Auguftus  of  the^jb/«jf,  Pompey  of  a  frog,  Lentu- 

"»  ufe. — The  reafon  of  this  he  endeavours  to  maKe  lus  of  his  grandfather,  &c. 

out  by  atomical  apcrrbausy  which  paffmg  from  APOSPONGISMUS,  among  ancient  phyfici- 

t.ie  crucntate  weapon  to  the  wound,  and  being  ans,  the  application  of  a  fponge,  whether  dry  or 

incorporated  with  the  particles  of  the  filve,  carry  foakcd  with  water,  either  to  cleanfe  a  part,  or  to 

them  lO  the  affedcd  part.     Glanwlle*j  Scepfj,  eafc  pains,  allay  itching,  or  refrefh  the  fpirits. 

(i.)  Aporrhoea,   in   aftrology,  is  when  the  APOSTA,  a  creature  in  America,  fo  great  a  lo- 

moon  leparates  from  one  planet  and  applies  to  ver  of  men,  that  it  follows  them  and  delights  to 

another.  gaze  vn  them  1  Mr  Bailey^  who  gives  the  above 

( 3.)  Aporrhoea,  in  phyfic,  is  ufed  for  morbid  brief  account  of  this  animal,  has  not  told  us,  whe- 

or  contagious  miafmata^  orelfliivia  from  un whole-  thcr  it  is  a  quadruped,  a  bird,  cf  a  reptile. 

f*>fne  bodies.    The  word  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  APOSTACY.     See  Apostasy,  f  i,  a.  and  3. 

Ihedding  or  tailing  oft  of  the  hair.  See  Alopecia.  APOSTAGMA,  [from  «w«r«r«,  )  diftil,]  in  na- 

Aporrhoes,  [from  a<r#ff>M»,  to  flow  from,]  in  tural  hiftory,  the  juice  which  runs  from  the  grapes 

phiLfuphy,  fulphureous  effluvia,  or  exlaiations,  before  they  are  trodden  or  preffed.    H  is  alfo  cail- 

emittca  from  the  earthy  and  fubteiraneous  bodies,  ed  apajhilagma. 

APOS,  in  ornithology,  the  k.\  fv^.iiiow.  AP(JS1  ARE  leges,  in  law,  wilfully  to  tranf- 

APOSCEPARNISMUS,  [from  ^^o,  and  •«fT«*-  grefb  the  law. 

"»,  a  hatchet,]  a  fpecici  of  fra*iture  ol  the  ikuil  oV  APOSl*ASlS,  [from  mfirnff.  I  depart,  kc']  in 

other  bone,  wherein  a  piece  is  taken  clearly  off,  phjfic,  the   fame  with  abfcels.    The  word  alfo 

as  if  cut  out  with  a  hatchet.  denotes  a  removal  of  the  morbid  matter,  in  the 

(i.}*APOSIOPESIS.»./.  [««'*#'i*»^n*/.',from««r»,  crifis  of  a  dileafe.    It  is  likewife  ufed  by  Hippo- 

from,  TirJ,  r^^wma,^  to  be  fiient.]     A  form  of  fpeech,  crates  for  a  fracture  of  a  bone,  wherein  fome  part 

by  wl.ich  the  fpeaker,  through  fome  affedion,  as  is  entirely  broken  off. 

forrow,  baChfulnefc,  fear,  anger,  or  vehemency,  (1.)  *  APOSTASY.  «./  [«r#r*^/f.]     Depar- 

tn^ks  off  his  fpeech  before  it  be  all  ended.    A  ture  from  what  a  man  has  profeffed  :  it  is  gener- 

"gure,  when,  fpeaking  of  a  thing,  we  yet  feem  ally  applied  to  religion  ;  lometimes  with  the  par- 

to  conceal  it,  though  indeed  we  aggravate  it ;  or  \\Q\^Jrom, — The  canon  law  defines  apofiafy  to  be 

whcQ  the  courfc  of  the  fentence  begun  is  fo  ftay-  a  wilful  departure  from  their  Rate  of  faith,  which 

any 
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any  perfon  has  profefTed  himfelf  to  hold  in  the    advifed  fpeaking,  deny  the  ChnAtan  rriigicHi  fo 

Chriuian  church.  Ajliffe's  Parer^n.  be  true,  or  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  ditiDt 

(a.)  Apostasy,  ancient  distinctions  of.  authority,  he  ihall,  upon  the  firft  offence,  bens- 

The  primitive  Chrif^ian  church  diftinguiflied  feve-  dered  incapable  to  hold  any  oAice  «r  place  u 

ral  kinds  of  apoftafy.    The  firft,  of  thofe  who  truft ;  and,  for  the  fecond,  bu  rendered  incapable 

went  entirely  from  Christianity  to  Judaifm  ;  the  of  bringing  any  adion,  or  of  being  guardian,  ex^ 

fecond,  of  thofe  who  mingled  Judaifm  and  Chrif-  cutor,  legatee,  or  purchafer  of  lands,  and  ituJl 

tianity  toeether ;   and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  fuffer  thire  years  imprifonment  without  bail.  To 

complied  10  far  with  the  Jews,  as  to  communicate  give  room,  however,  for  repentance,  if,  withe 

with  them,  in  many  of  their  unlawful  practices,  four  months  alter  the  hrfl  convidion,  the  dAs- 

without  making  a  formal  profeflioq  of  their  reli-  quent  will,  in  open  court,  publicly  renounct  bb 

gion.     But   the  fourth   fort  was  of  toofe,  who,  error,   he  is  difcharged,  for  that  once,  6xn  all 

after  having  been  fome  time  Chriltians,  voluntarily  difabilities. 

relapfed  into  Paganifm.  APOSTATA  capiendo,  in  the  Englilh  law,  a 

(v)  Apostasy,   laws   against.    The  per-  writ  that  formerly  lay  againft  a  peribo  who,  ha- 

verfion  of  a  Chriitian  to  Judaifm,  Paganifm,  or  o-  ving  entered  into  fome  order  of  rriigfon,  broke 

ther  falfe  religion,  was  punifhed  by  the  emperors  nut  again,  and  wandered  up  and  down  the  ooub- 

Conftantius  and  Julian  with  confifcation  of  goods ;  try. 

to  which  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Valentinian  APOSTATARE  leges.     See  Apostaie  li* 

added  capital  punifhment,  in  cafe  the  apoftate  en-  ges. 

deavoured  to  pervert  others.    A  punilhment  too  (1.)  *  APOSTATE,  n,  f,  Jiapofiata^  Lat.  "^ 

fevere  for  any  temporal  laws  to  inflid ;  and  yet  r»njf,]     One  that  has  forfaken  his  proMion ;  g«- 

the  zeal  of  our  anceftors  imported  it  into  this  nerally  applied  to  one  that  has  left  his  n-hgion.— 

country  5  for  we  find  by  Bradon,  that  in  his  time  The  angels,  for  difobedience,  thou  h.ift  referred  to 

apoflates  were  to  be  burnt  to  death.    Doubtlefs,  a  miferable  immortality ;  but  unto  man,  equally 

the  prefervation  of  Chridianity,  as  a  national  re-  rebellious,  equally  opofioU  fro»n  thee  a»d  gooc- 

ligion,  is,  abftraded  from  Its  own  intrinfic  truth,  nefs,  thou  haft  given  a  Saviour.  Rogerj'j  Smmcm. 

(and  without  entering  upon  the  quelUon  refpeiit-  — ApoftaUsy  in  point  of  faith,  arc,  according  to 

ing  eftablifhments  of  religion,)  of  the  utmoft  con-  the  civil  law,  fubj;<fl  unto  all  puniflimentsordus- 

fequence  to  the  civil  ftate;  which  a  fingfe  inltance  ed  againft  hcreticks.  Ajliffe* 

will  fuflficiently  demonftrate.    The  belief  of  a  fu-  (i.)  Apostatf,    among  the  Romanifts,  fif 

ture  (late  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  the  enter-  nifies  a  man,  who,  without  a  legal  difpeniatiois 

taining  juft  ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  fbrfakes  a  religious  order,  of  which  be  had  matk 

Supreme  Being,  and  a  firm  perfualion  that  he  fu-  profeflion. 

perintends,  and  will  finally  compenfate  every  ac-  *  APOSTATICAL,<»<(^'.  [from  apoJUde^  After 

tion  in  human  Jife  (all  which  are  clearly  revealed  the  manner  of  an  apoftate — To  wear  turbanltrt 

in  the  dodtrines,  and  forcibly  inculcated  by  the  an  upo/laticat  conformity.  Samlfs* 

precepts,  of  our  Saviour  C^hrift,)   thefe  are  the  *  To  APOSTATIZE,  v.  nAirom  mpofiate.]  To 

grand  foundation  of  all  judicial  oaths ;  which  call  forfake  one's  profeflion ;  it  is  conmianTy  nied  ot 

God  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  thoie  fads,  which  one  who  departs  from  his  religion. — None  revok 

perhaps  may  be  only  known  to  him  and  the  party  from  the  faith ;  becaufe  they  muft  not  look  upot 

atteftttig :  all  moral  evidence,  therefore,  all  con-  a  woman  to  luft  after  her,  but  becaufe  they  art 

fidence  in  human  veracity,  mull  be  weakened  by  irftrainetl  from  the  perpetration  of  their  luftv  If 

apoftafy,  and  overtlmnvn  by  totil  infidelity. —  wanton   glances,  and   libidinous  thought*,  bad 

Wherefore  all  affronts  on  Chriftianity,  or  endea-  been  permitted  by  the  gofpd,  tbcy  woold  haic 

vours  to  depreciate  its  efficacy,  in  thofe  who  have  {tpofl.'ti-zrd  neverthelefs.  BentUy. 

once  profefled  it,  are  highly  deferving  of  cenfure.  APOSTEM,  or  )  See  Aposteme,  and  Akh- 

But  yet  thelqfs  of  life  is  a  heavier  penalty  than  APOSTEMA,   )  tomi. 

the  offence,  taken  in  a  civi*  light,  dellrves  ;   and,  ♦  To  APOSTEMATE.  v.  i».  Ifrtun  op*imt:, 

taken  in  a  fpiritual  light,  our  laws  have  no  jurif-  To  become  an  apofteme ;  to  fwell  lod  conwp* 

dt<5lion  over  it.    This  punifliment,  thtTcfyre,  has  into  matter. — There  is  care  to  be  taken  in  ab*;*^ 

long  ago  become  obfolete ;  and  the  offence  of  a-  fes  of  the  breaft  and  belly,  in  danger  of  breakisf 

poftafy  was  for  a  long  time  the  objc«^t  only  of  the  inwards;  yet,  by  opening  thefc  too  fooD,  thcf 

Ctfclefiaftical  courts,  which  corrected  the  offender  ibmctimes  apoftemate  again,  and  become  cnrft. 

pro  falute  xm'imx.    But  about  the  cl*)feof  the  17th  Hlfenum. 

century,  the  civil  liberties  to  which  we  were  then  *  APOS TEMATION.  w.yi  [from  aptfemii'-, 

rcftored,  being   ivcd  as  a  cloak   bf    lic^'iitiouf-  The  format.on  of  an  apofteiae;  the  gatheroq:  << 

nefs,  and  doiftrines,  Aibverfive  of  all  religion,  be-  a  hollow  purulent  tumour.—Nothing  can  be mwr 

jng  publicly  avowed,  both  in  difcourfe  and  writ-  admirable,  than  the  many  ways  nature  hath  p»^ 

ings,  it  was  thought  neceflary  again,  for  the  civil  vided  for  preventing,  or  curing  of  fevere;  as,  w>- 

power  to  interpofe,  by  not  admitting  thofe  mif-  mitingr,  apoftemiitioasy  Cdivations,  ^r.  Orv* 

crcants  to  the  privileges  of  fociety,  who  maintain-  *  APOSTEME,  Apostume.  «.  J,  [•■-^^■3 

ed  fuch  principles  as  deftroyed  all  moral  obliga-  A  hollow  fwelling,  filled  with  punileai  ir"'"" 

tion.    To  this  end,  it  was  enafted,  by  ftatute  9  an  abfcefs.— With  equal  propriety  wx  may- 

and  10  W.  III.  c.  31.    That  if  any  perfon,  educa-  that  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  or  apoftcme$ 

ted  in,  or  having  made  profeflion  of,  the  Chriilian  do  happen  only  in  the  left  fide, 

jreligion,  ftiall,  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or        APOSTERlGMA,  [from  «m, ^^, 
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riy]  in  the  ancient  phyfic»  denotes  a  fupport  apprehended,  and,  being   examined   before  the 

a  difeafed  part,  without  binding.  high   prieft   and  elders,   were   commanded   not 

A  POSTERIORI,  or  demonftration  a  pofierio'  to  preach  any  more   in  the  name  ot*  Chrift, — 

ru    See  Demonstration.  But  this  injundion  did  not  terrify  them  from  per- 

APOSTIL,  APOSTiLLA}  in  literary  matters,  a  fitting  in  their  duty ;  for  they  continued  daily,  in 
maigina)  note  to  a  book.                                         ^  the  temple,    and   private  houfes,  teaching  and 

(1. 1.)  ♦  APOSTLE,  nj.  [apoftulmt  Lat.«<r#r«x^.]  preaching  the  gofpel ,    After  the  apoftles  had  exer- 

A  peribn  fent  with  mandates  by  another.    It  is  cifed  their  miniftry  for  11  years  in  Judea,  tJiey  re- 

particuiarly  applied  to  them,  whom  our  Saviour  folved  to  difperfe  themfelves  in  different  parts  of 

deputed  to  preach  the  gofpel. — I  am  far  from  the  world,  and  agreed  to  determine  by  lot  what 

pretending  infallibility  \  that  would  be  to  ere^  parts  each  fhould  take.    According  to  this  drvi- 

mfkM  into   an  apoftiei  a   prefumption    in  any  (ion,  St  Peter  went  into  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  fome 

one  that  cannot  confirm  what  be  fays  by  mira-  places  adjacent ;  St  Andrew  into  the  vaft  northern 

des.  Utcke. — We  know  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  countries  of  Scythia  and  Sogdiana ;  St  John  into 

notion  of  an  apoJtU^  by  knowing  barely  that  he  the  Leffer  Afia;  St  Philip  into  the  Upper  Afia  and 

is  lent  forth.  WaU*i  Lojfick,  fome  parts  of  Scythia  and  Colchis :  St  Bartholo- 

(1.)  Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  ufed  mew  into  Arabia  Feb'x ;  St  Matthew  travelled  in* 

for  a  book  containing  the  Epiftles  or   St  Paul,  to  Chaldxa,  Perfia,  and  Parthia :  St  Thomas  in* 

printed  in  the  order  wherein  they  are  to  be  read  to  Hyrcania,  Ba<5tria,  and  India  ;  St  James  the 

in  churches,  through  the  courfe  of  the  year.    A-  lefs  continued  in  Jerufalem,  of  which  church  he 

Dother  book  of  the  like  kind,  containing  the  Gof-  was  bilhop,  ruling  elder,  or  chief  minifter ;  St  Si* 

pels,  is  called  Eim/ytXff^  GoJ^l,    The  apoftle,  of  mon  travelled  into  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Libya,  and 

late  days,  has  alfo  contained  the  other  canonical  Mauritania;  St  Jude,  Hmamed  Thaddeus,  orLeb- 

epiftles,  the  Adts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Reve-  beus,  into  Syria  and  Mefopotamia :  and  St  Mat- 

btioos.  Hence  it  is  alfo  called  JSs  of  the  Apoftles^  thias,    who  was  chofen  in  the  r9om  of  the  traitor 

nmi^wXH  :  that  being  the  Brit  book  in  it.  Judas   Ifcariot,   into    Cappadocia    and  Colchis. 

(3.)  Apostlbs,  APPOINTMENT  AND  MISSION  Thus,  by  the  cUfperfton  of  the apoftlcs,  Chriftiani- 

op  THE.    Our  bleffed  Lord  feleded  twelve  of  his  ty  was  very  early  planted  in  a  great  many  parts 

diiciples  to  be  apoftles.    There  are  Tarious  con-  of  the  world.    We  have  but  very  ihort  and  im- 

jedmes,  as  to  the  reaipn  of  bis  choofing  exa(5tly  perfe<t^  accounts  of  their  travels  and  anions ;  ex- 

f«K/Tv.    The  moft  probable  is,  that,  it  might  be  cepting  thofe  of  the  apodle  Paul,  who  amply  fup- 

tnallufton  to  the  i%  patriarchs,  as  the  founders  plied  the  place  of  St  James  Major,  whom  Herod 

of  their  (everal  tribes;  or  to  the  1%  chief  rulers  murdered.    To  qualify  the  apoftles  for  the  ardu- 

of  thoie  tribes,  of  which  the  body  of  the  Jewifh  ous  talk  of  converting  the  world  to  the  Chriftian 

nation  confifted.    This  opinion  feems  to  be  coun-  religion,  they  were  miraculeufly  enabled  to  fpeak 

tcninced,  by  what  our  Saviour  tells  his  apoftles,  the  languages  of  the  feveral  nations  to  whom  they 

that,  •*  when  the. Son  of  man   ihall    fit  in  the  were  to  preach;  and   were  endowed  with  the 

throne  of  his  glory,  tbey  alfo  fhall  fit  upon  1%  power  or  working  miracles,  in  confirmation  of 

thrones,  judging  the  la  tribes  of  Ifrael."     Our  the  do^rines  they  taught;  gifts  which  were  un- 

Ixjrd's  firft  commiflion  to  his  apoftles,  was  in  the  neceflary,  and  therefore  ceafed,  in  the  after  ages 

3d  year  of  his  public  miniftry,  about  8  months  of  the  church.    St  Paul  is  frequently  called  the 

after  their  eledion ;  at  which  time  he  fent  them  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  becaufe  his  miniftry  waa 

out  by  two  and  two.     They  were  to  make  no  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  the  converfion  of  the  Gen- 

ptorifion  of  money  for  their  fubfiftence,  in  their  tile  world,  as  that  of  St  Peter  was  for  the  Jew8» 

journey,  but  to  exped   it  from  thofe  to  whom  who  is  therefore  ftyled  the  apoftle  of  the  circum- 

they  preached;  to  declare,  that  the  kingdom  of  cifion. 

l»«ven,  or  the  Mefliah,  was  at  hand:  to  confirm  (4O  Apostles  creed.    See  Creed,  N®  a, 

their  dodrine  by  miracles ;  to  avoid  going  either  (5O  Apostles,  inferior.     This  appellation 

to  the  Gentiles  or  to  the  Samaritans,  and  to  con-  was  alfo  given  to  the  ordinary  travelling  minifters 

fine  their  preaching  to  the  people  of  Ifrael.    In  of  the  church.— 7  hus  St  Paul,  in  thcepiftleto  the 

t'bedience  to  their  Mafter,  the  apoftles  went  into  Romans,  xvfi.  7.  fays,  *•  Salute  Andronicus  and 

*n  the  parts  of  Paleftine,  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  Junia,  my  kinfmen  and  fellow  prifoners,  who  arc 

iwaching  the  gofpel,  and  working  miracles.  The  of  note  among  the  apoftles."    This  text,  however 

^ngelical  biftory  is  filent  as  to   the  particular  were  there  none  elfe  to  fupport  it  would  not  be 

circumftances  attending  the  firft  pre;iching  of  the  decifive,  as  the  words  "  of  note  timonff  the  a- 

apoftles:  and  only  informs,  us,  that  they  returned,  poftles,"  by  no  means  proves,   that  they  <wfre 

^  told  their  Mafter  of  all  that  they  had  done,  apoftles,  and  it  is  evident  that  Junia  being  a  qiw- 

Their  fecond  commiflion,  juft  before  our  Lord's  wiwi,  could  not  be  an  apoftle,  though  (he  might 

ifctufion    into  heaven,  was  of  a  more  extenfive  have  been  a  prophetefs ;  but  Paul  m  his  epiftle 

wtare.     ITiey  were  now  ordered  to  "  go  and  to  the  Philippians  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt; 

l^ch  ALL  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  as  in  chap.  11.  v.  15.  he  flilesEpaphroditusexpreft- 

c*  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  ly  their  ap§fi/e  Cwfun  it  «»#r»x#.^)  though  in  our 

*^*w»ft.**    Accordingly,  they  began  publickly,  ai-  tranflation,  the  word  is  rendered  me/pnger,    A- 

^  our  Lord's  afcenfion,  to  exercife  the  office  of  poftle  was  likewife  a  title  given  to  Uiofe  fent  by 

tMr  miniftry,   working  miracles  daily,  in  proof  the  churches  to  carry  their  alms  to  the  poor  of 

^^  tkcir  nMotif  and  making  great  numbm  of  other  churches.    This  ufage  they  borrowed  from 

^*TOts  to  tfcc  Chriftian  faith.    This  alarmed  the  the  Jews,  who  called  thofe  whom  Ihey  fent  oa 

^^^  Sanhedrim ;  whereupon  the  apoftles  were  this  mefiage  by.tlie  fame  nanve;  and  tbt  fun^ion 

or 
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or  office  itfelf  a**r»>.n.  affoJioU,  q.  d.  mi/^on,    (See  AHOSTOLATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  HM  foe 

N**  II.)    Apoftle  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have  miflion  ;  and  thus  Oleanis   has  a  difcourfe  coo* 

been  the  original  name  for  bilhopn  before  the  de-  ceming  the  apoftolate  of  Chri(t.     But  the  word 

nomination  bi/hop  was  appropriated  to  their  or*-  more  properly  denotes  the  dignity  or  office  of  ai 

^er.    Thus  Theodoret  fays  exprefsly,  the  fame  apoftle  of  Chrift.    It  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ancient  wn- 

perlbns  were  anciently  called  promifcuoufly  both  ters,  for  the  office  of  a  bithop ;  in  which  fenfe  wt 

bilhops  and  prfbytcrs,  whilft  thofe  who  are  now  meet  with  feveral  letters,  petitions,  requeiU,  &c 

called  bilhops  were  called  apoftles,  dire<5ted  to  bilhops  under  the  title  of  tfpojhhw 

ClI.)  Apostles,  modern,  and  Jewish. — This  *vejfrr,  jour  apofiolate.     But  ai  the  titlt  apofiohm 

appellation  is  likewife  given  to  thofe  perfons  by  had   bin  appropriated  to  the  pope,   fo  that  of 

whom  the  Chriftian  faith  was  firft  planted  in  any  opoflolnu  became  at  length  reftrained  to  thelblc 

place.    Thus  Dionyfius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  dignity  of  popedom.    Every  bilhop's  fee  was  anci- 

apojHe  of  France  \  ^iw'xtt  X\i^  apoflle  of  the  Indies^  ently  dignified  with  the  title  oi  fedes  apoflclicey 

Sec,    In  the  Eaft  Indies  the  Jefuit  miliionaries  are  an  apoflolical  fee,  which  is  now  the  peculiar  de- 

alfo  called  appfths.    The  word  is  alfo  ufed  among  nomination  of  the  fee  of  Rome, 

the  Jews  for  a  kind  of  officer  anciently  fent  into  APOSTOLE,  a  tribute  fent  by  the  Jews  to  thr 

the  feveral  parts  and  provinces  in  their  lurifdift ion  Roman  Emperors,  and  remitted  to  them  by  Ju- 

by  way  of  vifitor  or  commiflary,  to  fee  that  the  lian  the  apoftate.     See  Apostles,  N®  II. 

laws  were  duly  obferved,  and  to  receive  the  mo-  APOSTOLI,  in  law,  letters  miifive,  demabdai 

hies  collected  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  in  appeals. 

and  the  tribute  payable   to  the  Romans.    The  APOSTOLIANS.    See  Apostoolians. 

Theodofian  code,  Tib.  xiv.  De  Jud^isy  call  tliofe  (i.)  APOSTOLIC,^  fomething  that  relates  to 

Apojiol'ty  qui  ad  exigmdum  aurum  attnie  argentum  APOSTOLICAL,  \  the  apoftles,    or  defcends 

a  patrlarcha  certo  tempore  diriguntur,     Thefe  a-  from  them.     Thus  we  fay,  the  apo^olic  Si^c  apoji^- 

poftles  were  a  degree  below  the  officers  of  the  fy-  ^cai  dodtrine,   &c.     Apoftolic,  in  the  priinitjfc 

nagogue  called  patriarcbit  and  received  their  coin-  church,   was   an    appellation    given    to  all  fucb 

millions  from  them.     Some  authors  obferve,  that  churches  as  were  founded  by  the  apoftles;  and  e- 

StTaul  had  borne  this  offict? ;  and  that  it  is  this  he  ven  to  the  bifhops  ot  thofe  churches,  as  being  the 

allude  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  epiftle-  to  the  reputed  fuccellbrs  of  the  apoftlcs. — Thefe  were  4, 

GaUtians ;  as  if  he  had  faid,  Paul,  no  longer  an  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerulkleni. 

apoftle  ^f  the  fynagogue,  nor  fent  thereby  to  main*  Jn  afttT-timcs,  other  churches  alFumed  the  fame 

tain  the  law  of  Mofee,  but  now  an  apoftle  and  en-  quality,  on  account,  principally,  of  the  conformi- 

voy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  A:c.  St  Jerom,  though  he  does  ty  of  their  do^lrine  with  thai  of  the  churchei 

not  believe  that  St  Paul  had  been  an  apoftle  of  which   wer©   apoltolical  by  fcundation,  and  be* 

this  kind,    yet  imagines  that  he  aliudes  to  it  in  caufe  all  biihops  held  themfelvcs  fucccflbrs  of  the 

this  palfage.  apoftles,  or  aded  in  their  diocefes  with  the  autho 

(III.)  Apostles,  metallic.    In  the  arfenal  of  rity  of  apoftles.    The  firft  time  the  term  n^^/i- 

Bremen,  there  are  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  called  c^l  is  attributed  to  bilhops,  as  fuch,  is  in  a  letttr 

the  T<we/'ve  Apqfllrsy  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  whole  of  Clovis  to  the  council  of  Orleans,  held  in  511, 

world  muft  be  convinced  by  the  preaching  of  fuch  though  that  king  does  not  there  exprefsly  dcno 

apoftles ! — In  one  of  the  churches  plunder^  by  the  ninate  them  apo/UticaU  but  (apcftolica  fede  dij^^if- 

French,  during  their  revolutionary  war,  there  were  fmi)  highly  worthy  of  the  apoltolical   fee.    la 

11  filver  images  of  the  apoftles,  as  large  as  life,  581,  Guntrami  calls  the  bilhops,  met  at  thccouji- 

which  thefe  infidel  republicans  made  no  fcruplc  of  cil  of  Mafon,  apofldici  pontifices  apoftolic  pootilfi. 

Tnelting   down   and   ftaniping  with  the  image  of  In  progrefs  of  time,  the  bilhop  of  Rome  gTowi«j 

their  goddefs  of  liberty;   obfcrving,  at  the  fame  in  powerabuve  the  reft,  and  the  three  patriarchaus 

time,  that  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  apoftles  to  of   Alexandria,   Antioch,   and  JeruC<lem,  falling 

travel,  and  not  to  rc»main  encloiftered  in  churches  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title  apofto&cji 

like  monks.     In  this  new  form,  a  fufficient  num-  was  reftricled  to  the  pope  and  his  church  alone. 

ber  of  them  would  doubtlefs  prove  sexy  per funftve  Though  fome  of  the  popes  i»nd  St  Gregory  tbf 

preachers  to  many  people.                 *  Great,  not  centented  to  hold  the  title  by  thistc- 

(IV.)  Apostles,  in  geography,  a  village,  in  nure,  began,  at  length,  to  infift,  that  it  belongrd 

Hertfordftiire,  near  Hitching.  to  them  by  another  and  peculiar  right,  as  brtig 

♦  APOSTLESHIP.  «. /.  [from  a/XT/f/^.]    The  the  fuccellors  of  St  Peter.    The  country  of  Rbeiin« 

office  or  dignity  of  an  apoftle.— God  had  ordered  in    1049?  declared  that  the  pope  was  tbeible> 

it,  that  St  Paul  hath  writ  epiftles:  which  are  all  poftolical  primate  of  the  univerfal  church.    Aod 

confined  within  the  bufinefs  of  his  apofilejkip ;  and  hence  a  great  number  of  apoftolicals ;  apof^iiesi 

fo  contain  nothing  but  points  of  Chriltian  inftruc-  fee,  apofiolical  nuncio,  a'^oflvHcttl  notary,  ap^foih 

tion.  Locke,  cal  brief,  etpoftolial  chamber,  apoflolical  vicar,  &c 

APOSTOL-ffiUM,  or  Apostolium,  in  eccle-  ( a.)  *  Apostolical, adj.  [from  apoflclick]  I^* 

ilaftical  writers,  denotes  a  church  dedicated   to,  livered  or  taught  by  the  apoftles;  belonging  to  tbf 

and  called  by,  the  name  of  an  apoftle.    Sozomen  apoftles. — 7  hey  acknowledge  not,  that  the  chnrcb 

fpeaks  of  the  apoftolaeum  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  keeps  any  thing  as  apoJUluaU  which  is  notfottod 

and  the  apoftolaeum  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  in  the  apoftles  writings,  in  wjut  other  records  lb 

Quercuft,  near  Chalcedon.  ever  it  be  found.  Hooker, 

APOSTOLARE,Apostoucare,  apoftolizing,  (3.)  Apostolical  clerks.    See  jEsuirr s. 

in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  denotes  the  being  (4.)  AposTOLicaLCONSTinrriOfit.  SecCow- 

preferred  to  the  dignity  of  pope  I  stitution. 
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(5.)  Apostolical  fathers  Is  an  appeliation  the  ijth  century.  Rewrote  a  coUedion  of  ap<n)}i« 

tilually  given  to  the  writers  of  the  firft  century,  thegros  of  wife  men,  and  another  of  proverbs,  but 

who  employed  their  pens  in  the  caufe  of  Chrifti-i-  pnly  abridgments  of  them  have  been  pubh'fhed  $ 

nity.    Of  thcfe  writers,  Cotelerius,  and  after  him  of  the  former  in  16 191  and  of  the  latter  in  1538. 

Le  Clcrc,  have  pubUflied  a  colle<fticn  in  two  vo-  APOSTOLORUM  unguentum,  theapoitlea 

lumei,  accompanied  both  w\th  their  own  annota-  ointment,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  kind  of  detergent,  or 

tioof,  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned  men.  cleanling  unguent,  compofed  of  la  drugs,  whence 

(6.)  Apostolical  TRADITIONS.    See  Tradi*>  its  name.    It  was  invented  by  Avicenna,  and  is 

TION.  alfo  called  ungttenium  *venerh.    The  ingredients 

♦  APOSTOLICALLY.  ad'v.  [from  apoftolicaL'}  are  turpentine,  wax,  gum  ammoniac,  birtli  wort 
In  the  manner  of  the  apollles.  roots,  olibanum,  bdellium,  myrrh  and  galbanum» 

♦  APOSTOLIC  ALNESS.  »./  (from  apoftolh  opoponax,  verdigris,  lithrage,  oil  of  olives,  and 
ca/.]  The  quality  of  relating  to  the  apoftles ;  apof-  vinegar. 

tolical  authority.  APOSTOOL,  a  minlfter  among  the  Mennonites 

APOSTOLICI,  or  Apostolics,  a  name  affum-    at  Amfterdam,  who  founded  a  new  fe^«    See  next 
ed  by  thnee  different  fefts,  on  account  ot  their    article* 

pretending  to  imitate  the  ;>raAice  of  the  apoftles*  APOSTOOLIANSj  a  fed  of  the  Mennonites, 
I.  The  firft  apoftolici,  called  Apotjictit^c  and  which  firft  fprung  up  in  16649  and  derived  its 
Apotactici,  rofe  out  of  the  Encratitse,  and  Ca-  name  from  Apoftool.  See  laft  article.  They 
than,  in  the  3d  century.  They  made  profeflioti  of  concurred  with  the  Mennonites  in  dodrine,  and 
ahftaining  from  marriage,  and  the  ufe  of  wine,  admitted  to  their  communion  thofe  only  who 
flefti,  moneys  5cc.  1.  Gerhard  Sagarelli  was  the  profefi'ed  to  believe  all  the  fcntimer.ts  contained 
founder  of  the  (econd  fe<S.  He  obliged  his  follow*  in  their  public  confeflion  of  faith.  See  Mennon- 
lowers  to  go  from  place  to  place,  as  the  apoftles    ites. 

<iid,  to  wander  about,  clothed  in  white,  with  long  ('•)  *  APOSTROPHE.  «. /.  [«flr#fe«^  from  ««•#, 
beards,  diflievelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accom-  frohi,  and  r^if«,  to  turn.)  i.  In  rhetorick,  a  diver- 
panied  with  women,  whoir.  thiy  called  their  Ipi-  fion  of  fpeech  to  anolh  r  ptrfon  than  the  fpeech 
ritual  fifters.  They  likewif^'  renounced  all  kinds  appointed  did  intend  or  rtquire ;  or,  it  is  a  turn- 
of  property  and  poHeifions,  inveighed  againft  the  ing  of  the  fpeech  from  one  perfon  to  another,  ma- 
prowing  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome,  pre-  ny  times  abruptly.  A  figure,  when  we  break  off 
Uifted  its  overthrow,  and  the  eitablifhment  of  a  the  courfe  of  our  fpeech,  and  fpeak  to  fome  new 
purer  church  on  its  ruins.  Sagarelli  was  burnt  perfon,  prefent  or  abfenU  as  to  the  people  or  wit- 
alire  at  Parma,  in  i^co,  and  was  fucceeded  by  ueffes,  when  it  was  before  dire<^ed  to  the  judges, 
Oukinus,  who  added  to  the  chara^er  of  an  apol*  or  opponent.  Smitd'j  Rhetoriek,  2.  Ift  grammar, 
tie,  thofe  of  a  prophet,  and  a  general,  and  carried  the  contradion  of  a  Word  by  the  ufe  of  a  comma, 
on  a  bloody  war  for  more  than  two  years,  againft  as  tho'^  for  though;  rep\  for  reputation  — Many 
Raynerius,  biihop  of  Vercelli.  He  was  at  length  laudable  attcn  pts  have  been  made,  by  abbrcviat- 
«iefeated,  and  put  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner,  ing  words  with  appflropbej  ;  and  by  lopping  po- 
\*  D.  1.107*-  This  fecft,  howe>'cr,  fublifted  in  lyfyllables,  leaving  one  or  two  words  at  moft. 
France,  Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  till  the    Htuift. 

beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  tota^  (1.)  Apostrophk,  in  grammar,  is  alfo  ufed  as 
iy  extirpated  under  Boniface  IX.  3.  The  laft  a  figu  of  the  genitive,  or  rather  as  a  contra<^ion 
apoftolici  were  of  the  12th  century.  Thefe  alfo  of  the  poffeflive  pronoun,  (for  the  Engliih  language 
condemned  marriage,  preferring  ce^bacy,  and  cal-  has  properly  no  cafes)  where  j,  with  an  inverted 
Sng  themlelves  the  chafte  brethren  and  fifters;  comma  before  it,  ftands  for  Ins:  e.g,  Wallace* s 
though  each  was  allowed  a  fpiritual  fifter,  with  fworJ^  for  Wallace  bU  fword.  And  here  we  can- 
vhom  he  lived  in  a  domeltic  relation ;  and  on  this  not  help  expreffing  our  difl'ent  from  Dean  Swifr, 
account  they  have  been  charged  with  concubi-  (as  above  quoted  by  Dr  Johnfon,  §  i.)  in  thinking 
Dage:  they  held  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  5  they  the  attempts  to  abbreviate  words  with  apoftro- 
ict  afide  the  ufe  of  baptifm  ;  and  in  many  things  phes  laudable.  In  fai^t,  it  is  no  finall  tault  of  the 
imitated  the  Manichees.  fieniard  wrote  againft  Engliih  language,  tliat  it  abounds  with  monofylla- 
thii  fe<a.  bles.     Dr  Chambers  juftly  obferves,  that  «*  the 

*  APOSTOLICK.  adj.  [from  apojlle.  The  ac-  affeAation  of  frequent  apoftrophes,  fo  ufual  among 
Cent  is  placed  by  Dryden  on  the  antipenult.j  feme  late  Engliih  writers,  is  a  great  abufe.  Ih 
Taught  by  the  apoftles;  belonging  to  an  apoftle.  profe,  apoftrophes  are  indefenlibic,'*  (except  iu 
—Their  oppuiitions  in  maintenance  of  public  fu-  contracting  the  poffeflive  pronoun^  *•  and  tend 
pcrftition  againft  tf^o^o/ir^  endeavours,  were  vain  to  vitiate  the  language."  1  hey  are  ufeful,  how- 
ind  frivolous.  Booker, —  ever  in  poetry,  to  reduce  a  line  to  the  proper 

Or  where  did  I  at  furc  traditicu  ftrike,  meafure. 

Provided  ftill  it  were  ^^<?//Vi /*  Drfden,        (3.)  Apostrophe,  ia  medicme,  a  loathing  or 

APOSTOUCUM,  a  peculiar  kind  of  fong'or  food. . 
Lyon,  aociently  uC?d  in  churches.  The  apoftoli-  (4.)  Apostrophe,  in  rhetoric,  (above  defined, 
cum  is  mentioned  by  Greg.  Thaumaturgus,  as  J  i.)  is,  in  boldnefs,  a  degree  lower  than  the  ad- 
oM  in  his  time.  Voihus  underftands  it  as  fpoken  drefs  to  perlonified  obje<fl«,  (lee  Personifica- 
ofthe  apoftks  creed :  Suicer  thinks  this  impof-  tion);  fince  it  requires  a  lefs  effort  of  imagina- 
fihic,  this  creed  being  then  ucknown  in  the  churches  tion  to  fuppofe  peifons  prefent,  who  are  dead  or 
cf  the  eaft.  abfent,  than  to  animate  mfenfible  beings,  and  di- 

APOSTOLIUS,  Michael,  a  learned  Greek  of    re<ft  our  difcouife  to  them.    The  Poems  of  OiTi an 
V«L.  U.  Part  1'  (^  q  abound 
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abound  with  the  moft  beautiful  inftances  of  this  APOTELISM.    See  Apotelesma. 

figure.     *«  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  APOTHECARIUS,  in  writers  of  the  middle 

O  Maid  of  Iniftore  !    Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  age,  denotes  a  Ihop  keeper,  or  warehoule  ketyer. 

waves,  thou   fairer  than  the  ghoft  of  the  hills  Apothecarius  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  (lore  keeper, 

when  it  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon  over  the  li-  or  offictT  appointed  to  have  the  direction  of  a 

lence  of  Morven  !  He  is  fallen!  Thy  youth  is  low;  maga/ine,  granary,  &c.     In  which  fenfe,  a^ifc- 

pale  beneath  the  fword  of  Cuchullin  !"  carii  is  fometimes  rendered  by  borearu  and  ratk- 

*  APOSTROPHIZE.   -».  w.  [from  opoflrophr  ]  nar'n. 

To  addrefs  by  an  apoftrophe.— There  is  a  peculi-        ( i.)  *  APOTHECARY.  «./.  [apotbeca,  Lat.  a 

arity  in  Homer's  manner  of  apoJlropb\fini^  Euinxus;  repofitory.]  A  man  whofe  employment  is  to  keep 

and  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  fccond  perfon ;  it  is  ge-  medicines  for  fale. — Give  me  an  ounce  of  cint, 

ncraliy  applied  only  to  men  of  account.  Pope.  good   apothecary^    to    fvvcoten    mv   imagination. 

APOSTROPHUS.    See  Apostrophe,  ^  1.  Sbakefpeans  King  J><ar.— They  have   no  other 

♦  APOSTUME.  n.  /.  See  Aposteme.  iThis  doctor  but  the  fun  and  the  freih  air, and  Ihatfuch 
word  is  properly  apojffm,]  A  hollow  tumour  fil-  *An  one,  as  never  fends  them  to  the  upotbeca^]. 
led  with  purulent  matter. — How  an  opoflume  in  Somih. — 

the  mefentery  breaking,  caufcs  a  confumption  In  Wand'ring  in  the  dark, 

the  parts,  is  apparent.  Harvey,  Phyficians,  for  the  tree, have  found  the  bark; 

*  To  Apostuml.  t.  n,  [from  apoflume.\    To  They,  laboring  for  relief  of  huihan  kind, 

apoftemate.  DtSt.  With  fliarpen'd  fight  fome  remedies  may  find ; 

APOSYRMA,  [fi*om  a'r^^v^jitt,  I  take  off,]  in  Th*  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind.       hn^n, 

medicine,  denotes  a  difqnammation  or  (baling  of  (2.)  Apothecary,  [from  ttt^hxn^  a  (hop.]  may 

the  (kin ;  in  which  fv?nfe,  the  word  amounts  to  be  alfo  dt  (ined  one  who  pradtifes  the  ait  of  phar* 

much  the  fame  with  abrafion.  macy.    In  London,  the  apothecaries  are  oae  of 

APOTACTICI,  or  >  [formed  fi  om  ax'irvtvf^^  to  the  city  companies.    They  were  incorporated  bjr 

APOTACTIT-^,  }  renounce,]  an  ancient  fi  <5t,  a  charter  from  king  James  I.  procured  at  the  foVi- 

"who,  afre<ftin;ic  to  foliow  the  evangelical  cwunfels  citation  of  Dr  May  erne  and  Dr  Aitkens  ;  till  that 

of  poverty,   and   the  examples  of  the  apoftles,  time  they  only  made  a  part  of  the  grocets  com- 

and  primitive  Chrrftians,  rmounced  all  their  ef-  pany ;   plums,  fugar,  fpice,  Venice  treacle,  mi- 

fe<5ts  and  poirtfTions.     It  dues  not  appear,  that  tliridate,  &c.  were  fold  in  the  fame  (hop,  arid  by 

they  fell  into  any  errors  during  their  firft  ftatet  the  fame  pt-rfon.    The  reafon  of  feparating  them 

fome  ecclefiaftical  writers  affiire  us,  they  had  dir  waft,   that  medicines  might  be  better  prepared, 

vers  martyrs,   under  the  perfeculion  of  Diocle*  and  in  oppolilion  to  divers  perfons,  who  impi>fcd 

(ian,  in  the  4th  century ,  but  they  afterwards  fell  unwholefome  remedies  upon  the  people.  By  an  act 

into  the  opinion  of   the  Encratitoe,  and  taught  which  was  made  perpetual  in  the  9th  Geo.  I.  they 

that  the  renouncing  of  a)!  riches  was  not  only  a  are   exempted   from   ferving    upon  juries,  or  ia 

matter  of  advice,  but  of  precept  and  nece(hty.  ward  and  parifli  othces.      They  are   obliged  to 

And  therefore  the  6th  law  in  the  Theodofian  code  make  iip  their  medicinea  according  to  the  fonnu* 

joins  the  Apotadlitae   with   the  Eunomians  and  las  prefcribed  in  the  college  difpenfatory ;  and  are 

Arians.  liable  to  have  their  (hops  vifited  by  the  cenfon  of 

APOTEICHISMUS,  [from  «rmt;^/?*»,  to  raife  the  college,  who  are  empowered  to  d^ftroy  fuch 
a  wall,]  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  line  of  cir-  medicines  as  they  think  not  good.  They  have  2 
cumvallation  drawn  round  a  place,  to  befiege  it.  hall  in  Blackfriars,  where  there  are  two  fine  la- 
It  was  the  firft  operation  the  ancients  performed,  boratories,  out  of  which  all  the  furgeons  cbefti 
when  they  defigned  to  lay  cldfe  fiege  to  a  place,  are  fupplied  with  medicines  for  the  Bnti(h  royal 
It  fometimes  confided  of  a  double  wall,  or  ram-  navy.  His  Majefty  has  two  apothecaries,  whofe 
part,  raifed  of  earth;  the  innermoft  to  prevent  falaries  are  L.  11c,  and  L.  175.  To  the  houfiEbold 
fudden  (allies  from  the  town;  the  outermoft  to  belong  the  other  two.  The  benev olcnt  difpen(a- 
keep  oflf  foreign  enemies  from  coming  to  the  re-  tion  of  medicines  by  the  Chinefe  is  wvll  deferying 
lief  of  the  befieged.  This  anfwered  to  what  we  attention.  In  the  public  fquares  of  thdr  dtiw 
call  lines  of  contravallation,  and  circumvallation,  they  have  fet  up  a  (lone  ten  cubits  in  height,  00 
among  the  moderns,  which  they  have  engraved  the  names  of  all  ibiti 

APOTELESMA,  ffrom  «w;iiXi*»,  to  perfbrm,]  of  medicines,  with  the  price  affixed  to  each;  ffld 

an  efFedt  of  fome  caufe ;  alfo  a  prognoflic,  or  pre-  when  the  poor  ftand  in  need  of  any  relief  firoii 

ili<^ion   of   an   event;    m   which   fenfe.Scalicer  phyfic,  they  go  to  the  tre^fury,  where  they  receive 

fptaks.of  the  apottlefn*^ta  of  Hippocrafes.    The  the  price  of  the  medicine  they  want. 

;.nfvvcrs  of  allrologers  deduced  from  the  confide-  *  APOTHEGM. »./  [proj^riy  Apopht«£CM, 

rations  of  the  flars  are  particuhrly  cal'ed  ap^^tcfef-  which  foe.]     A  remarkable  laying.— By  finequent 

mata  ;  which  were  the  exprciiloiis  they  ufod  to  converfing  ivith  him,  and  fcatteriirg  fliort  tf^ 

denote  the  efSeds  of  the  ftars  and  planets  on  fub-  tbegr>s^  and  little  pleafant  (lories,  and  making  ufc* 

lunarv  bodies.                                              .  .  fui  applications  of  them,  Ms  fon  was,  in  his  man- 

A?0  TELESMATICA,  the  art  of  foretelling  cy,  taught  to  abhor  vanity  and  vice  as  moi^m. 

future  events,  from  the  afpeds  of  llie  heavenly  fVaitofi*j  Lif"  of  Saunderfcri. 

bodies ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  v.-ord  amounts  to  the  *  APOTHEOSIS.  «./•  ['"^'^^''*']  Beificalion: 

J'ame  with  judicial  aftrology.  the  rite  of  adding  any  one  to  the  nuixibcr  of  god*. 

APOTFLESMATICAL  ASTRONOMY,  the  fame  —As  if  it  could  be  graved  and  painted  owtax^ 

wiUi  a(^roloi>y.  tent,  or  the  nails  and  the  hamniti  co*<ld  ^^^tUifl 

AFOTELESMATICI,  aftrologcrs.  apotbeofis.  South.-- 

AilotS 
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AUots  the  prince  of  his  celeilial  line,  ly  to  cleanfe  the  fkin  from  any  filth  or  duft  it 

An  apotbecfisj  and  rites  divine.                  Garth,  might  have  contradled  duriiig  the  exercife,   and 

(1.)  Apotheosis,    ciremony    and    conse-  partly  to  remove  wear inefs. 

outsci*,  &c.  OF  AN.    Among  the  Romans,  the  APOTHEKMUM,  jfrom  ««"•,  andStf/<«f,  hot,| 

ccremocy  of  deifying  their  emperors,  was,   ac-  in  ancii'nt  writers,  a  fharp  kind  of  fauce,  prepa- 

cording  to   Ilerodian's  defcrfption,  a§   follows :  red  ot  miiilard,  oil,  ?nd  vinegar,  or  of  vinegar  a- 

AftfT  tlie  body  of  the  dcceafcd  had  been  burnt  lone. 

with  the  ufual  folemnitit'R,  an  image  of  wax,   ex-  *  APOTOME.  n.f  [from  vr»nfi9»fy  to  rut  ofT.] 

adly  refembling  him,  was  placed  en   an   ivory  1.  In  mathematicks,  the  remainder  or  ditterence 

coQch,  where  it  lay  for  levcn  days,  .attended  by  of  two  incommenfurable  quantities,   a.  In  mufic^, 

the  finate  and  ladies  of  the  hlghcft  quality  in  it  is  the  part  remviining  of  an  entire  tone,  after  1 

mourning;    and   then    the   young   fcnators  and  gi-cater  femitone  has  bwn  taken  from  it.     The 

knights  bore  the  bed  of  ftate  through  the  via  (acra  proportion  in  numbers  of  the  opototufi  is  that  of 

to  tk-*  oM  forum,  and  from  thence  to  the  campus  ao48  to  2187.    The  Greeks  thought  the  greater 

nurtius,  where  it  was  dcpolitcd  upon  the  edifice  tone  could  not  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts; 

built  in  form  of  a  pyramid.    The  Ixd  being  thus  for  which  reafcn  they  called  the  firft  part  avcrtptny 

placed  amidft  a  quantity  of  fpices  and  other  com-  and  the  other  x»jf«»«.  Chambers, 

Uuftjbles,  and  the  knights  having  made  a  folcmn  AFOTRAGOPOGON,  in  the  materia  mcdi- 

proceiTion  round  the  pile,  the  new  emperor,  with  ca,  a  name  given  by  feme  of  the  old  authors  to 

atooch  in.his  band,  fet  fire  to  it,  whilft  an  eagle,  the  ladanum. 

kt  fly  from  the  top  of  the  building,  and  mount-  APOTREPiEA,  [from  rw^lfiw*,  to  avert,!  in 

ing  in  the  air  with  a  firebrand,  was  fuppofcd  to  the  ancient  poetry,  verfes  compofed  for  averting 

convey  ihe  foul  of  the  deceafed  to  heaven  ;  and  the  wrath  of  incenfcd  deities, 

tbcoccforeward  he  was  ranked  among  the  gods!  APOTREP-ffiAN  gods.   Deities  invoked  to 

We  often  meet  with  the  confecration  or  apotheo-  avert  any  threatened  misfortune;  ^called  alfo  A- 

fis  of  emperors  reprefented  on  medals;  where  we  lexiaci  and  Avfreunci. 

Jee  the  pyramids  of  feveral  ilories,  each  growing  («.)*  APOXEM.  n.f.  [««•*,  from  and  ^w,  to 

kf«  and  Itrfs;  we  fee  alfo  the  eagles  flying  away  boil.)    Adtccdion;  an  infufion  made  by  boiling 

with  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  emperors  !  A  gem  ingredients.— During  this  evacuation,  he  took  o- 

in  the  mufseum  of  Brandenburg,    reprefents  the  pening  broths  and  apozems.  Wifeman^s  Surj^ery. — 

apotheofis  of  Julius  Cscfar,  mounted  upon  the  ce-  Squirts  read  Garth  'till  apL%emj  grow  cold. 

Irftial  globe,  and  holding  an  helm  in  his  hand,  as  Gay. 

if  he  were  now  the  governor  of  Heaven,  as  before  (2.)  Apozem,  in  n^icine.    See  Decoction. 

of  the  earth.    Sec  Deification.    After  the  a-  •  To  APPAI..  v.  a.  [afaUtt  Fr.  It  might  more 

potheofis,  temples,  altars,   r.nd  images,   were  c-  properly  have  been  written  appaU.]    To  fright ; 

rrdcd  to  the  new  deity;  facrifices,  &c.  were  of-  to  ftrike  with  fudden  fear;  to  deprefs;  to  difcou- 

finred,  colleges  of  priefts  inftituted;  and  the  de-  rage. — 

voiees  fwore  by  his  name  I  It  was  one  of  the  doc-  Whilft  (he  fpake,  her  great  words  did  oppat 

trines  of  Pythagoras  which  he  had  borrowed  from  *  My  feeble  courage^  and  my  heart  opprefs, 

the  Chaldees,    that  virtuous  perfons   after   their  I'hat  yet  I  quake  and  tremble  over  all, 

death  were  raifed  to  the  order  of  the  gods.    And  Fairy  ^u/en, 

hence  the  ancients  deified  all   the   inventors   of  Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 

things  ufeful  to  mankind ;   and  thofe   who  had  Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  thnt  th'  appalled  air 

done  any  important  fervice  to  the  commonwealth.  May  pierce  the  head  of  thy  great  combatant. 

—Tiberius  propoied  to  the   Roman   fenate  the  Sbakefpeare. 

apotheofis  of  JeAis  Chrift,  as  is  i*«lated  by  Eufebi-  —The  houfe  of  peers  was  fomewhat  appttlhd  at 

us,  TcrtuUian^  ami  Chryfoftom ;  but  the  fenate,  this  alarm ;  but  took  time  to  confider  of  it  till 

though  generaUy  very  obfequious  to  the  emperor,  '  next  day.  Clarendon^'-^ 

and  extremely  ready  to  adopt  the  gods  of  ewn,  Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  oppal^ 

conquered  nations,  did  not  agree  to  thij?  propofal,  Nor  the  black  feajr  of  death  that  faddens  all  I 

which  was  fortunate  for  Chriftianity,  as  modem  Po*'e, 

infidels  would  have  alledged,  that  the  Chriftians  APPALACHI.    SeeAPALACHi.                    ^ 

badoolj  adopted  one  of  the  Roman  idols  and  re-  APPALACHIAN  mountaivs.    See  Afala- 

jeded  the  reft,  and  would  probably  have  account-  chian  mountains. 

cd  for  the  early  and  rapid  fuccefe  of  the  gofpel,  APPALACttlCOLA.    See  Apai  achicoi.a. 

by  the  imperial  influence  of  Tiberius  and  his  luc-  APPAIADRl,  a  river  of  Eaft  Florida,  which 

cctTors, — ^JuvAial  rallying  the  ftie<^uent  apotheofei*,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  St  Mark, 

introduces  poor  Atlas,  complainmg  that  he  was  *APPALEMENT.w./.[from/7^/?/.]  Deprdlion; 

ready  to  fink  under  the  burden  of  fo  many  new  difcouragement ;  impreflion  of  fenr.-r-As  the  ^I 

gods  as  were  every  day  added  to  the  heavens. —  nous  flaughter  of  them  was  a  great  difcourage- 

Seneca  ridicules  the  apotheofis  of  Claudius  with  ment  and  appaUmetU  to  the  reft.  Bacon* j  He/iry 

adrairable  humour.  VIJI. 

( I.)  APOTHERAPIA,   [from  m^Ji^iram,  to  APPAMATOX,    a  rirer  rf   Virglna,   which 

«j)  m  pbyfic,  properly  denotes  a  complete  or  rifes  in  the  Long  Mountain  and  falls  into  James 

"Wwcd  cure.  river,  below  Richmond. 

{u)  Apothirapia,  in  the  gymnaPic  art,  the  •  APPANAGE.  ». /.  [appaf^a^ium,  low  Latin* 

«t  part  of  ail  regular  exercifes,  viz.  lri<aion  or  probiibly  from  pams^  'bread.]    Lands  frt  apart  by 

uadioa  with  o3|  btforeand  after  bathing;  part-  princes  for  the  maintenance  of  their  youngtr 

Qqa  children. 
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children,— He  became  fuitor  for  the  earldom  of  rent.     For  to  make  nothing  evident  of  itfelforto 

Cheftcr,  a  kind  of  appanage  to  Wales,  and  ufing  man's  underftanding,  were  to  take  away  all  pof- 

to  go  to  the  king's  fon.  Bacon. —  fiblilitjr  of  knowing  any  thing.  Hooker,    1.  S«in. 

Had  he  thought  it  fit,  ing ;    m  appe;irance ;   not  real. — The  percrption 

That  wealth  fhoiild  be  the  appanage  of  wit,  intellective  often  corrc«^»  the  report  of  phantafy. 

The  God  of  light  could  ne'er  hav«  been  fo  blind,  as  in  the  a^t>arent  bigncfs  of  the  fun,  the  appanni 

To  deal  it  to  the  worft  of  human  kind.     S<wi/t»  crookcdnefs  of  the  fta0  in  ^ir  and  water.     HaU't 

APPARATOR.     See  Apparitor.  Origin  of  Mt^nkind.     .;.  Vifible  5  in  oppofittcw  t© 

(i.)  *  APPARATUS,  w./.  [Latin.]   Things  pro-  fecrtt, — What  fecret  imaginations  we  entertained 

vided  as  means  to  any  certain  end,  as  the  tools  of  is  known  to^God  ;  this  i^  apparent,  that  we  have 

a  trade  ;  ihe  furniture  of  a  houfe ;  ammunition  for  not  behaved  ourfclves,  as  if  we  preierved  a  grate 

war ;  equ'page ;  ihow. — There  is  an  apparatus  of  ful  remembrance  of  his  mercies.  Atterbury, — Tbt 

things  previuus,  to  be  adjuAed  before  I  come  to  outward  and  apparent  fanctity  of  adlions  ihouM 

the  calculation  itfelf.   A^Vo</.ji;^r</.— -Ourfclves  are  flow  from  purity  of  heart.  Rn^^rs,    4.  Open;  c- 

cafily  provided  for;   it    is  nothinp    but  the  cir-  vident ;  not  known;  mrreiy  fufpe^ed. — 

cumftantials,  the  apparatus  or  et^uipage  of  human  As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  etpparewt^ 

life,  that  colb  fo  much.  Pope^s  Letters  to  Cay.  In  my  opinion  Ought  lo  b*  pR*ventcd.       ^buk. 

(a.)  Apparatus,  in  literary  matters,  is  a  title  5.  Certain  j  not  prefumptive. — 

of  books  in  the  form  of  catalogues,  bibhothecas.  He  is  the  next  of  blood, 

didionaries,  Sec.  for  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  And  heir  apparent  to  the  Kngliili  crown.  Shak 

Audy.    The  apparatus  to  Cicero  is  a  kind  of  con-  (a.)  Apparent,   among   aftronomers  and  nu- 

cordiance,  or  coUedion  of  Ciceronian  phrafes,  &c.  theinaticians,  denote  s  things  as  they  appear  to  u;, 

The  tf/>^^r<i/u/yi;<"rr  of  poflevin,  is  a  colic(ition  of  in  contradiftindion  from  real  or  true;  thus  %fc« 

all  kinds  of  ecclcfiailieal  authors  printed  in  161  r,  fay,  the  apparent  diameter,  dtftance,  magnitude, 

in  3  volumcH.— Gloflarics,  comments,  otc.  are  al-  place,  figure,  &c.  of  bodies. 

io  frequently  cal!»*d  apran'tufrs,  \^y.)  •  Atparent.  «.y.  Elliptically  ufedfor  Arrr 

{%.)  AppARAiUb,    in    furgcry,  the   bandages,  apparent. — 

medicaments,  and  drclfin^s  of  a  part;  or  t)>e  fer  Draw. thy  fword  in  right. 

vcral  matters  applied  for  tie  cure  of  a  wound,  ul-  t—ril  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 

cer,  or  the  like.    The  word  is  alfo  uftd  for  the  o-  And  in  that  quairel  nfi?  it,          Shak.  Henry  XI. 

pera^ion  of  cutting  for  the  ftor.e.     For  this  there  (4.)  Apparent  coNjt-NCTiOM  of  the  planets  i.s 

are  3  forts  of  apparatus,  viz.  the  fmall,  great,  anc}  when  a  right  line,  fuppofed  to  lie  drawn  thronph 

J^igh  apparatus.    See  Surgery.  the  centre  of  two  planets,  does  not  paCi  throoi;h 

•  APPAREL.  «.  /.     //  has  no  plural,   [appareil,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  through  th^  eye  of  the 
Fr]    I.  Drcfs;   vellure. — I  cannot  cog  and  fay,  fpe<5tator. 

that  thou  art  thi»  and  that,  like  many  of  tl.ofc  (5.)  Apparent  h£irs,  in  law,  are  fuch,  wbofe 

lifping  hawthorn  bud?,  that  come  like  women  in  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeafiblr,  provided  thry 

men's  apparel f   and  fmcll   like    Buckleitbury  in  outlive  the  anreflori;  as  the  eldelWon  or  his  iilnr, 

fimpHng  time.      SLakefpear e* s    Merry   Wiies    of  who  mufl  by  the  courfe  of  the  common  law  be 

IVihdfor.     a.  External  habiliments. —  heirs  to  the  father  whenever  he  happens  to  d.t. 

Our  late  burnt  LtMidon,  in  apparel  new,  Heirs  prtfu'j>pt%%fe  are  fuch,  who,  ir  the  ^ocefltH^ 

Shook  off  her  afhes  to  have  treated  you.  Waller,  ihouUi  die  immediately,  would  in  the  prefcnt  cir- 

»— At  public  devotion,  his  refigned  carriage  made  cumftance  of  things  be  his  heirs :  but  wbofe  rigV. 

religion  appear  in  the  natural  afparel  of  fimplicity.  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency 

Sutler.  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  bom ;  as  a  brother  or 

*  To  Apparfl.  *v,  a.  [from  apparel,  the  noun.]  nephew,  whofe  prefumptive  fucceffion  may  ^ 
I.  To  drefs;  to  cloath. — With  fuch  robes  were  de!* roved  by  the  birth  of  a  child ;  or  daughta, 
the  king's  daughters  that  were  virgins  apparelled,  whofe  prefcnt  hopes  may  be  hereafter  oit  o^  by 
a  Sam.  xiii.  18.— Both  combatants  were  apparel^  the  birth  of  a  fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eltate  hat^ 
ltd  only  in  their  doubtlets  and  hofes.  Hajward.  defcended,  by  the  death  of  the  owner,  to  focii 
a.  To  adorn  with  drefs. — She  did  apparel  her  ap-  brother,  or  nephew,  or  daughter;  in  the  fortcfr 
parel,  and  with  the  precioufnefs  of  her  body  made  cafes,  the  eftatc  fhall  be  divefied  and  taken  away 
It  moft  fumptuous.  Sidney.  .-?.  To  cover  cr  deck,  by  the  birth  of  a  poilhumous  child  ;  and,  in  tb^ 
as  with  drefs. — You  may  have  trees  apparelled  latter,  it  ihall  alfo  be  totally  divefted  by  tbebictli 
with  flowers,  by  boring  holes  In  theOt  and  put-  of  a  poft humous  fon. 

ting  into  thrm  earth,  ami  fctting  fv.»eds  of  violets.  *  APPARENTLY.  aJv.  [from  ertpartutA   En- 

Bacon, — Shelves,  and  rock?,  and  precipices,  and  dently;  openly. — 

guU'p,  being  appurrlltd  v-lux  a  verdure  of  plants,  Arreft  him*  ofRcer; 

would  refL'mbie  mountains  and  valleys.  Bentl>'y's  I  would  not  fpare  my  brother  in  thif  cafe, 

Sermons.    4.  To  fit  out ;  to  fumfli ;  not  in  uie.  If  he  ihould  fcoin  me  fo  apparently. 

—  It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them  iliould  Shak.  Comedy  ^Brr* 

fend  fi^ips  to  fea  well  manneU  and  appareUed  to  — Vices  tJ/^ar^/Zf  tend  to  the  impairing  of  holtk. 

fight.  Sir  y,  Hoyzuard.  TtUotfon. 

APPARELMENT,  [from  cppareo^  to  appear.]  (1.)  •  APPARITION,  n.f.  (from  appsrf,  tat- 

rcfemblance.  Bailef.  to  appear.)     i.  Appearance;  vifibility. — 

( J .)  »  APPARENT.  aJj.  [apparent.  Fr.  a^arens^  When  fuddenly  ftood  at  my  bead  a  dfttm 

I^it.]    I.  Plain  ;  indubitanle ;  not  doubtful. — The  Whnfe  inward  apparition  genOy  mov'd 

|iuiu  principles  of  reafoa  aie  in  (heiufeWe)  a^fa*  Mf  fancy^                                            V^^^ 
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— Myrvtinfment-temptedmetodivertthofemelan-  cutting  off  many  pleafing  trains  of  ideas,  which 

choJy  thoughts  which  the  new  apparitions  of  fo-  objeds  in  the  light  never  foil  to  introduce,  are  ajl 

reign  invalion  and  domeftic  dilcontent  gave  us.  circuniftances  of  terror:    and  perhaps,  on  the 

Denham.    1.  The  thing  appearing ;  a  form  5  a  vi-  whole,  fo  much  of  our  happinefs  depends  upon 

fible  obrjeifl.—  our  fenfes,  that  the  deprivation  of  any  one  may 

1  have  mark'd  be  attended  with  proportionable  horror  and  un- 

A  thoufand  blufhing  apparitions  eafmefs.     I'he  notions  entertained  by  the  aTicients 

To  ftart  in  her  face ;  a  thoufand  innocent  Ihames  refpe<Sting  the  foul,  may  receive  fome  illuftration 

la  angel  whitenefs  bear  away  thofe  blulhts.  from  thefe  principles.     In  dark  or  twilight,  the 

Sbakejpeare*  imagir.ation  frequently  transforms  an  animate  bo- 

A  glorious  apparition  I  had  no  doubt,  dy  into  a  human   figure;   on   approaching,  the 

And  carnal  fear,  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eyes,  fame  appearance  is  not  to  be  found ;  hence  they 

Milton,  fometimes  fancied  they  ihw  their  anceftors ;  but 

—Any  thing  befides  may  take  from  the  fenfe  of  what  not  finding  the  reality,  diftinguifhed  thefe  illufions 

appeared;  mhich apparition i\{ttvci%  was  you.  Tat*  by  the  name  oi Jbodes.    Many  of  thefe  fabulous 

ler,    J.  A  fpe^ttc;  a  walking  fpirit. —  narrations  might  originate  from  dreams.    There 

Horatio  (ays  'tis  but  uur  phantafy,  are  times  of  flumber  when  we  are  not  fenfible  of 

Touching  this  dreaded  fight  twice  fccn  of  us ;  being  afleep.    On  this  principle,   Hobbes  has  in- 

Thercfore  I  have  entreated  him,  genioully  accounted  for  the  fpc^trc  which  is  faid 

That  if  again  this  apparition  come,  to  have  appeared  to  Brutus.    ••  We  read,**  lays 

He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  fpcak  to  it.  Sba,  he,  •*  of  M.  Brutus,  that  at  Philippi,  the  nignt 

—Tender minds  (hould  not  receiveearly  imprcfllons  be^re  he  gave  battle  to  Auguflus  Ca:far,  he  faw  a 

of  Goblins,  fpe^res,  and  apparitions  wherewith  fearful  apparition,  which  is  commonly  related  by 

maids  fright  them  into  compliance.  Locke.^Ont  hiftorians  as  a  vjfion ;  but,  confidering  thecircum- 

fi  thofe  apparitions  bad  his  right  hand  filled  with  (lances,  one  may  eafily  judge  it  to  have  been  but 

dirts,  which  he  brandifhed  in  the  face  of  all  who  a  ftiort  dream.    For  fitting  in  his  tent,  penfive 

come  up  that  way.  Tathr,    4.  Something  only  and  troubled  with  the  horror  of  his  ra/h  ad,  it  was 

apparent,  not  real. —  not  hard  for  him,  numbering  in  the  cold,  todr^am 

Still  there's  fomething  of  that  which  moil  affrighted 4iim ;  which  fear,  as 

That  checks  my  joys by  degrees  it  made  him  wake,  fo  it  muft  needs 

— Nor  can  I  yet  difiinguifh  makes  the  apparition  by  degrees  to  vaniih :  and  ha- 

Whicb  is  an  rpparition^  this  or  that.    Denbam,  ving  no  aflurance  that  he  flept,  he  could  have  no 

5*  Aftronomically,  the  vifibility  of  fome  luminary,  caufe  to  think  it  a  dream,  or  any  thing  but  a  vi- 

oppoied  to  occultatifm.-^A.  month  of  apparition  is  fion." — The  well  knovi'n  ftory  told  by  Clarendon, 

the  fpace  wherein  the  moon  appeareth,  deducting  of  the  apparition  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  fa- 

tbrpe  days  wherein  it   commonly  dilappeareth ;  ther  will  gdmjt  of  a  fimilar  folution.    There  was 

and  this  containeth  but  twenty-fix  days  and  twelve  no  roan  in  the  kingdom  fo  much  the  fubjed  of 

hourf.  Bro^vn's  V^ulgar  Errours,  converfation  a«  the  Puke ;  and  from  the  corrupt- 

(2.)    Apparition,   in  aflronoroy,  denotes  a  nefs  of  his  chamber,  he  was  very  likely  to  fall  a 

tar  or  other  luminary  beconiing    vifible,   which  facrificetotheenthufiafmofthetimes.    Sir  George 

beforxf  was  hid.    The  heliacal  rifing  is  rather  an  Villiers  is  foid  to  have  appeared  to  the  man  at  mid- 

apparitien  than  a  proper  rifing.  night  i  therefore  there  is  the  greateft  probability 

(3.)  Apparitions,  inquiry  concernikg  the  that  the  man  was  afleep :  and  the  dream  a  f!  righted 

REALITY  or.    Several  infiances  of  apparitions  oc-  him,  made  a  Arong  imprellion,  and  was  likely  to 

cur  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  Samuel,  raifed  by  the  be  repeated. 

witch  of  Endor,   has  occaiioned  great  difputes,  (i.)  APPARITOR,  in  fome  ancient  Englifh 

We  find  great  controverfies  among  authors,  in  re-  laws,  a  judge  or  juftice. 

htion  to  the  reality,  the  exiftenceornon-exiftence,  (1.)  Apparitor  comitatus.    There  was  for- 

the  poflibiiity  or  impofiTibility,  of  apparitions.  The  merly  an  office  thus  entitled,  for  which  the  fheriffs 

Chaldeans,  the  Jews,  and  other  nations,  have  been  of  Buckingham  (hire  had  a  confiderable  yearly  al- 

tSe  fteady  aflerters  of  the  belief  of  apparitions,  lowancc}   and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 

The  denial  of  fpiriU  Rnd  apparitions  is  by  fome  there  was  an  order  of  court  for  making  that  aU 

made  one  of  the  marks  of  infidelity,  if  not  of  4-  lowance.    But  the  cuftom  and  reafon  of  it  arts 

thcifin.     Many  of  the  apparitions  we  are  told  of  now  altered. 

in  writers,  are  doubtlefs  mere  delufions  of  the  (3.)  Apparitors,  among  the  ancient  Romans* 

fcnfc ;  manv  others  are  fi^itious,  contrived  mere-  wehe  the  fame  with  ferjeanls  or  tipftaftis  amonj^ 

If  to  amuie,  or  anfwer  fome  purpofe.    Appari-  us ;  or  rather  apparitor  was  a  general  term,  and 

tiQoc,  it  ig  certain,  are  machines  that  on  occafion  comprifed  under  it  all  the  miniftersand  attendants 

lUTe  been  of  good  fervice  both  to  generals,  to  mi-  of  the  judges  and  magiftrates,   appointed  to  re- 

nifters  of  Rate,  to  priefts  ^ndothers*  Partial  dark-  c<w  and  execute  thtir  orders ;  from  the  utcenjus 

H'^fs,  or  oblcurity,  are  the  rood  powerful  means  down  to  the  camijexy  or  hangman.    Hence,  the 

by  which  the  fight  is  deceived :  night  is  therefore  name  was  derived,  viz.  from  apparere,  to  be  pre^ 

the  proper  ibafon  for  apparitions.   Indeed  the  ftate  fent,  to  be  in  waiting.    1  hey  were  ufually  chofen 

of  the  mind,  at  that  time,  prepares  it  for  the  ad-  out  of  the  freedroen  of  the  magiftratcs,  and  their 

mifluM  of  thefe  delufions  of  the  imagination.  The  condition  was  held  in  fo  much  contempt,  that,  aa 

fear  and  caution  which  muft  be  ooferved  in  the  a  mark  of  ignominy,  the  fenate  appointed  a  city 

sight;  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  ambufcades  that  had  revolted  from  them  to  fuimfh  them  with 

tiMi  aflafliiiation^)  d^rivin^  us  of  fociet^i  and  appariion. 

(4.)  ♦  APPARf, 
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f4.)*'^''*^*^*"''^*^^*  ''•/•  C^J^'O"^  nppareoy  Lat.  murdered,  and  of  any  felon,  by  one  of  his 

to  be  at  hand.]     i.  Such  perfona  as  are  at  hand  to  plices  in  the  fa^.  Co^ivel, — 
execute  the  proper  orders  of  the  magiih?ite  or  Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  bond, 

judge  of  any  court  of  judicature,  ^yiife.    ».  The        Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  fou, 
loweft  officer  of  the  ecciefiaftical  court. — They        Here  to  make  good  the  boift*rou&  late  appeml 
fwallowed  all  the  Roman  hierarchy,  from  the  pope        Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ?  Sbake/pcsre, 

to  the  apparitor.  JiyHffe^s  Parergon,  3.  A  fummons  to  anfwer  a  charge. — 
APPARTMEN  r.    See  Apartment.  Nor  ihall  the  facrcd  chara«eruf  Unj: 

APPATURA,  in  old  law,  funiiture.  Be  urg'd  to  ihield  me  from  my  bold  apptaU 

APPAUMEE.    See  Apaume.  If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal,  bryi. 

•  To  APPAY.  iu  a,  \_af*payeri  old  Fr.  to  fatJs-  4.  A  cill  upon  any  as  witnefs. — The  catting  upot 
fy.]  f .  To  fatisfy ;  to  content :  whence  fwell  op-  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  is  a  kijid  of 
poyf(f,  is  pUa/cd  ;  HI  appayed^  is  uneafy.  It  is  now  appeal io  the  Deity,  the  authour  of  wonders.  Bacw. 
obfolcte. —  (1.)  Appeal,  in  law,  the  removal  of  a  cauie 

How  wdl  fl'/^<»/^  fhe  was  her  bird  to  find  ?  5/V«rf.  from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior  court   or  judgt, 

— I  am  well  appaidth^t  you  had  rather  believe,  than  when  a  perfgn  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  theiro- 

take  the  pain  of  a  long  pilgrimage.  Camden. —  tcr.cc  of  the  inferior  judge.    Appeals  lie  from  all 

So  only  can  high  juftice  reft  ap^mVi.         Mi/ton.  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  to  the  Houfe  of 

3.  The  fcnfe  is  obfcure  in  thefe  lines ; —  I^ords.     In   ecclc  fiaftical  cafes,  if  an   a{)peal  is 

Ay,  Willy,  when  the  heart  is  ill  afiay'd,  brought  before  a  bilnop,  it  may  be  removed  to 

How  can  bagpipe  or  joints  be  well  appaid  ?  the  archbilhop ;  if  before  an  archdeacon*  to  tbf 

Spenfer.  court  of  arches,  and  thence  to  the  arcbbiftiop ; 

•  To  APPEACH.  *v,  a.  t»  To  accufc ;  to  in-  and  from  the  archbifliop*s  court  to  the  king  in 
form  againft  any  perfon. — He  did,  amongft  man)^  chancery.  Appeal,  in  common  law,  denotes  an 
others,  appeacb  Sir  William  Stanley.  Bacon* —  accufatiun  by  a  private  fubje^t  againft  another,  for 

Were  he  twenty  times  fome  heinous  crime ;  demanding  punifbment  00 

My  fon,  I  would  appeach  him.     Sbmk.  Rieh,  II.  afxount  of  the  particular  injury  fufTered,  rathtr 

Difclofe  than  for  the  oflence  ag?.inft  ttie  public*    This  pri- 

The  ftate  of  vour  affedion  ;  for  your  paflions  vatt  procefs,  for  the  punilhment  of  public  crimr?, 

Have  to  the  /ull  appeached*  Shakespeare,  had  probably  its  original  in  thofc  ttmesy  when  a 

1.  To  cenfare ;  to  reproach ;  to  taint  with  occu-  private  pecuniary  fatisfadlion,  called  a  otfere^iid, 

iation. —  was  conftantiy  paid  to  the  party  injured,  orhisre- 

For  when  Cymochlcs  (aw  the  foul  reproach,  Iation s  to  expiate  enormous  on'enctft.    This  was 

Which  them  appeached;  prick'd   with  guilty  a  cuftom  derived  to  the  Englifti*  in  coinnKMi  with 

fhame,  other  northern  nations,  from  their  ancefton  the 

And  inward  grief,  he  fiercely  gen  approach,  ancient  Germans :   among   whom,  according  to 

Refolv'd  to  put  away  that  lordly  fhame.  Fairy  Q,  I'acitus*  imtur  Jbomiciditm  cfrfo  armentorwn  aepe^ 

Nor  canft,  nor  durft  thou,  traitor,  on  the  pam,  eorum  numero;   retipitqw  fatisfa&ionem  wtrverja 

Appeacb  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain.  domus.    In  the  fame  manner  by  the  Irilh  Breboo 

Drydef*,  law,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  brehon  or  judge  w» 

•  APPEACH  ME  NX  ».  /.  [from  appeach,']  ufed  to  compound  between  the  murderer  and  the 
Charge  exhibited  againft  any  roan ;  accuiation. —  friends  of  the  deceafcd  who  profecuted  him,  by 
A  bufy  headed  man  gave  firft  light  to  this  ap^  caufing  the  malefa^or  to  give  unto  tbem«  or  to 
peacbrnent ;  but  the  earl  did  avouch  it.  Hay<ward*  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  was  flain,  a  rpcom- 
— The  duke's  anfwers  to  his  appeacbmentt^  in  pence  which  tliey  cailed  an  eriach.  And  thus  wr 
number  thirteen,  I  find  civilly  couched.  fFditon,  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  (particularly  thole  of 

(i.)  •  APPEAL.  »./.  [from  the  verb  To  appeal.]  king  Athelftan)  the  fevertl  weregilds  for  homicide 

J.  An  appeal  is  a  provocation ^rom  an  inferior  to  a  eftabliihed  in  progreffive  order,  from  the  death  of 

fuperior  judge,  whereby  the  jurifdi^ion  of  the  in-  the  ceorl  or  pealant,  up  to  that  of  the  king  him- 

ferior  judge  is  for  a  while  fufpended,  in  refpedt  of  felf.    And  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  wc  have  au  ac- 

the  caufe ;  the  cognifance  bdng  devolved  to  the  count  of  what  other  offences  were  redeemable  by 

fuperior  judge,  jlylijfe'j  Parerfon^ —  weregild,  and  what  was  not  fo.    As  tberrforc, 

This  nng  during  the  continuance  of  this  cuftom»  a  procefr 

Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  u«  was  certainly  given,  for  recovering  the  weregiki 

There  make  before  them.    Sbakefp,  Hmry  VIII.  by  the  party  to  whom  it  was  due ;  it  feemi  that, 

Our  reafon  prompts  us  to  a  future  ftate,  when  thefe  offences  by  degrees  grew  no  longer it- 

The  laft  appeal  from  fortune  ^nd  from  fate,  deemable,  the  private  proceiii  was  ftill  cootMKied, 

Where  God's  all  righteous  ways  will  be  declared,  in  order  to  infure  the  infii^ion  of  puDifhmcnt  upoo 

Dryden,  the  offender,  though  the  party  injured  was  allow- 

— There  are  diftrihuter's  of  juftice,  from  whom  ed  no  pecuniary  compenfation  for  the  oflfeocf. 

there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  prince.  AdSfon,    2.  Jn  But  though  appeals  were  thus,  ia  the  natoit  of 

the  common  law. — An  accufation ;  which  is  a  profecutions  for  fome  atrocious  injury,  committed 

lawful  declaration  of  another  man's  crime  before  more  inmiediately  againft  an  individual,  yrtitwas 

a  competent  judge,  by  one  that  fets  his  name  to  alfo  anciently  permitted,  that  any  fubjed  migfat 

the  declaration,  and  undertakes  to  prove  it,  upon  appeal  another  fubjed  of  high-treafon,  citber  io 

the  ptnalty  that  may  enfue  of  the  contrary ;  more  the  courts  of  common  law,  or  in  pariianoitt  ^ 

commonly  ufed  for  the  private  accufation  of  a  (for  treafons  conunitted  beyond  the  feas)  io  tbe 

murderer,  by  a  party  who  had  intcreft  in  the  party  court  of  the  high  conftable  ^xA  marfhal.  TW 
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copniiaflcc  of  appeals  in  the  latter  ftill  continues  law,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  appealed ;  for  it  is  3 

Id  force;  and  fo  late  as  163?,  there  was  a  trial  by  maxim  in  law,  •*  that  nemo  bis  puniter  pro  eodent 

battle  awarded  in  the  court  of  chivalr>*,  on  fuch  dtUSto:*    Before  this  ftatute  was  made,  it  was  not 

ao  appeal  of  treafon  :  but  that  in  the  firft  was  v/>-  ufual  to  indid  a  man  for  homicide  within  the  time 

/mZ// aboliihed  by  the  ftatutes  5  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  limited  for  appeals;  which  produced  very  great 

and  1  Edw.  III.  c.  «4'  and  in  the  fecond  exprt/jty  inconvenience.    If  the  appellee  be  acquitted,  the 

byilatute  i  Hen.  IV.  14.     So  that  the  only  ap-  appellor  ^by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  a.  13. 

pcali  now  m  force,  for  things, done  within  the  re-  Edw.  I.  c.  11.)  fhall  (uffer  one  years  iii*)rifon- 

aln,  are  appeals  of  felony  and  mayhem.    An  ap-  ment,  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  befides  rcftitu- 

peal  of  felony  may  be  brought  for  crimes  commit-  tion  of  damages  to  the  party  for  the  imprifoii- 

ted  cither  againft  the  parties  thcmfelves  or  their  ment  and  infamy  which  he  has  fuftained  :  and,  if 

rdalions.    The  crimes  againit  the  parties  them-  the  appellor  be  incapable  to  niake  rellitution,  his 

W?ct  arc  laneny^  rape^  and  arfon.     And  for  thefe,  abettors  (hall  do  it  for  him,  and  alfo  be  liable  to 

as  well  as  for  mayhem,  the  perfons  robbed,  ravilh-  imprifonment.    This  provifion,  as  was  forefeen  by 

ed,  manned,  or  whofe  houfes  are  burnt,  may  in-  the  author  of  Fleta,  proved  a  great  diicourage- 

ftitute  this  private  procefs.     The  only  crime  a-  ment  to  appeals ;    fo  that  thenceforward  they 

jrainft  one's  relation,  for  which  an  appeal  can  be  ceafed  to  be  in  common  ufe.     If  the  appellee  be 

fcroi^ht,  is  that  of  kUVm^  hire,  by  either  murder  found  guilty,  he  (hall  fuffer  the  fame  judgement, 

or  manflaughtcr.    But  this  cannot  be  brought  by  as  if  he  had  been  convidcd  by  indictment :  but 

every  illation  ;    but  only  by  the  wife  for  the  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  on  an  indi^- 

death  of  her  hufband,  or  by  the  heir-male  for  the  ment,  which  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  the  king 

death  of  his  anceftor ;  which  heirfhip  was  alfo  may  pardon  ^nd  remit  the  execution ;    on  an  ap* 

confined  by  an  ordinance  of  Henry  I.  to  the  four  peal,  which  is  at  the  fuit  of  a  private  fubjett,  ta 

i«arcft  degrees  of  blood.    It  is  given  to  the  wife,  make  an  atonement  for  the  private  wrong,   the 

00  account  of  the  lofs  of  her  huiband ;  therefore,  king  can  no  more  pardon  it,  than  he  can  remit 

if  {he  marries  again,  before  or  pending  her  appeal«  the  damages  recovered  on  an  adion  of  batter)'. 

it  it  loft  and  gone ;  or,  if  flie  marries  after  judge-  In  like  manner  as,  while  the  wenegild  continued 

numt,  /he  Jhall  not  demand  execution.    The  heir,  to  be  paid  as  a  fine  for  homicide,  it  could  not  be 

as  was  (aid,  muft  alfo  be  heir-male,  and   fuch  remitted  by  the  king's  authority.     And  the  an- 

a  one  as  was  the  next  heir  by  the  courfe  of  the  dent  ufage  was,  fo  late  as  Henry  IV*s  time,  that 

common  law  at  the  time  of  the  kilting  of  the  an-  all  the  relations  of  the  flain  (hould  drag  the  appeK- 

ceftor.    But  this  rule  has  three  exceptions :    i.  If  lee  to  the  place  of  execution :  a  cuftom,  founded 

ti>e  periSm  killed  leaves  an  innocent  wife,  (he  only,  upon  that  lavage  fpirit  of  family  refentment  which 

and  not  the  heir,  (hall  have  the  appeal :    1.   If  prevailed  wniverfally  through  Europe  after  the  ir- 

there  be  no  wife,  and  the  heir  be  accufed  of  the  niption  of  the  northern  nations,  and  is  peculiariy 

monier,  the  perfon,  who  next  to  hun  would  have  attended  to  in  their  feveral  codes  of  Uw;   and 

*«n  beir-male,  fhould  bring  the  appeal :  3.  If  the  which  ftill  prevails  among  the  wild  and  untutored 

^nfe  kills  her  hufband,  the  heir  nuy  appeal  her  of  inhabitants  of  America :  as  If  the  finger  of  nature 

the  death.      And,  by  tne  Itatute  of  Gloscefler.  had  pointed  it  out  to  mankind,  in  their  rude  and 

^  Ed.  L  c.t9*  all  appeals  of  death  rouft  be  fued  uncultivated  ftate.    However,  the  punilhment  of 

within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  completion  of  the  offender  may  be  remitted  and  difciiarged  by 

the  £eloay  by  the  death  of  the  party:  which  feems  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  interefltd;  and  as 

to  be  only  declaratory  of  the  old  common  law }  the  king  by  his  pardon  may  fruftrate  an  indidt- 

fcr  m  the  Gothic  conftitutions  we  findihe  fame  ment,  fo  the  appelkmt  by  his  releafe  may  difcharge 

**  preferiptio  amudis^  qtut  currit  adver/us  aQorcm^  an  appeal :   nam  qmllbet  poteft  renunciare  juri  pro 

fi  ie  bomkUa  ei   non  conjiat  intra  annum  a  cxde  fe  iniroduSo.*' 

f^tit  nee  quenquAm  inter ta   arguati  et  aecufet'*        ♦  To  Appeal  v.  n.   [appellor   Lat.1       i-  To 

Thefe  appeals  may  be  brought  previous  to  any  in-  transfer  a  caufe  from  one  to  another ;   with  the 

^iiAment ;    and,    if   the  appellee  be  acquitted  particles  to  and  from,— From  the  ordinary  there- 

thcreon,  he  cannot  be  afterwards  indided  for  the  fore  they  appeal  to  themfclvcs.  Hooker,    a.  To  re- 

^w  offimce.      In  like  manner  as  by  the  old  Go-  for  to  another  as  judge.— Force,  or  a  declared 

thic  confutation,  if  any  offender  gained  a  verdid  fign  of  force,  upon  the  perfon  of  another,  where 

BJ  his  fiToor,  when  profecuted  by  the  party  iuju-  there  is  no  common  fuperior  on  earth  to  appeal  to 

^  he  was  alfo  underftood  to  be  acquitted  of  for  relief,  is  the  ftate  of  war ;   ainl  it  is  the  want 

^  crown  proiecution  for  the  fame  offence :  but,  of  fuch  an  appeal  gives  a  man  the  right  of  wai-, 

on  the  contrary,  if  he  made  his  peace  with  the  even  againft  an  aggreffor,  tliough  he  be  in  a  ibciety 

«mg,  ftiU  he  might  be  profecuted  at  the  fuit  of  aad  a  fellow-fubjed.  Locke.— 
the  potty.    And  fo,  in  England,  if  a  man  be  ac-  They  knew  no  foe,  but  in  the  open  field, 

<iuitted  00  an  indidtraent  of  murder,  or  found        And  to  iheir  caufe  and  to  the  jjods  appeaVd, 
F^lty,  and  pardoned  by  the  king^,  It  ill  he  ought  Stepnej^ 

o«'  (in  flridhieis)  to  go  at  large,  but  be  imprifoh-  3.  To  call  another  as  witnefs.— Whether  this,  that 

w  or  let  to  bail  till  the  year  and  day  be  paft,  by  the  foul  always  thinks,  be  a  felf-cvident  propofi- 

virtue  of  the  ftatute  .?  Hen.  VIII.  c.  a.  in  order  to  tion,  I  appeal  fo  mankind,  tocke.      4.  *To  charge 

be  forthcoming  to  acfwer  any  appeal  for  the  fame  with  a  crime ;  to  accufe :  a  Wrm  of  law.— 
felony,  not  havin;^  as  yet  been  punifhed  for  it :  One  but  fiat.crs  us, 

tboujrh,  if  he  hath   been  found  guilty  of  man-        As  well  appcaath  by  thecr.uio  you  come, 
Baughter  on  an  indidment,  and  hath  had  the  be-         T^'ainelv,  i'  ap^^cul  cdch  otLtr  0/  hira  ircai'on.' 
Drat  of  ckrgy,  and  fuffercd  the  juJ^Lm.nl  oi'  the-  '         ' '  ^Lifi^^fp'are. 

Al'PLE/.- 
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•  APPEALANT.  n./  [from  appeal]  He  that 
appeals. — 

Lords  appealantSi 
Your  difTrences  fliall  all  reft  under  gage, 
Till  we  aitign  you  to  your  days  of  trial.  Sb'^h'p, 

•  APPEALER.  H.  /.  [from  appeal.]  One  who 
makes  an  appeal.  ' 

•  r<?' APPEAR.  V.  n.  [appareo,  Lat.]  i.  To 
be  in  fight ;  to  be  vilible. — As  the  leprofy  appear* 
etb  in  the  ikin  of  the  fleih.  Le*v.  xiii.  45. — 

And  half  her  kneei  and  half  her  bread  appear^ 
By.  art,  like  negligence,  difclosM  and  bare. 

prior* 
a.  To  become  vtfible  as  a  fpirit. — For  I  hare  ap* 
peared  unto  thee  for  this  purpofe*  to  make  thee 
a  minifter  and  a  witnefs.  ^5/,  xxvi.  16.  3.  To 
ftand  in  the  prefence  of  another;  generally  ufed 
of  ftanding  before  fome  fuperiour. — When  fhall  I 
come  and  appedr  before  God  ?  P/alm  xlii.  a.  4. 
To  be  the  objedt  of  obfervation. — Let  thy  work  op' 
fear  unto  thy  fervants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their 
children.  P/alm  xc.  16.  5.  To  exhibit  one's  felf 
before  a  court  of  juftice*— 

.   Keep  comfort  to  you,  and  this  morning  iee 
You  do  appear  before  them.    Sbakef,  Hen.  VIIL  * 

6.  To  be  made  clear  by  evidence. — Egfrid  did  ut- 
terly waile  and  fubdue  it,  as  appears  out  of  Beda's 
Complaint  againft  him  >  and  Edgar  brought  it  un- 
der his  obedience,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  re- 
cord. Spen/er*s  Ireland*  7.  To  leem  in  oppofition 
to  reahty. — His  firft  and  principal  care  being  to 
appear  unto  his  people,  fuch  as  he  would  have 
them  be,  and  to  be  fuch  as  he  appeared.  Sidney. — 

My  noble  mailer  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour.  Sbakef. 
8.  .To  be  plain  beyond  difpute.-^From  experi- 
ments, ufehil  indications  may  be  taken,  as  will 
appear  by  what  follows.  Arbutbnot* 

(i.)  •  APPEARANCE,  n.  /.  [from  To  appear.] 
I.  The  aft  of  coming  into  fight ;  as,  they  were 
furprifed  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
%•  The  tlung  fecn:  as,  the  remarkable  appear- 
anees  in  the  iky.  3.  Phenomena;  that  quality 
of  any  thing  which  is  vjfible. — The  advancing  day 
of  experimental  knowledge  difclofeth  fuch  appear- 
ances^ as  vrill  not  lie  in  any  model  extant.  Glan- 
nyklVs  Scepfis*  4.  Semblance ;  not  reality. — He  en- 
creafed  in  eitimation,  whether  by  deiliny,  or  whe- 
ther by  his  virtues,  or  at  leail  by  his  appearances 
of  virtues.  Hayvjard.—* 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  adions  guide. 
And  be  the  fubltance  not  th'  appearance  chofe. 

Dry  den. 
— The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appearance 
of  virtue,  if  it  was  not  the  molt  proper  means  to 
gain  love.  Addifon.  5.  Outfide ;  ihow. — Under 
a  fair  and  beautiful  appearance  there  (hould  ever 
be  the  real  appearance  of  good.  Rogers.  6.  Entry 
into  a  place  or  company. — Do  the  fame  jultice  to 
one  another,  which  ihall  be  done  us  hereafter  by 
thofe,  who  iball  make  their  appearance  in  the 
world,  when  this  generation  is  no  more.  Addifon. 

7.  Apparition  ;  fupcmatura!  vifibiiity.— I  think  a 
perfon  terrified  with  the  imagination  of  fpe^res, 
more  reafonable  than  one  who  thinks  the  ap:>ear' 
anec  of  fpirits  fabulous.  Addi/on.  8.  Exhibition 
of  the  perl'jn  to  a  court. — 

I  will  not  tarry  ;  no,  nor  ever  more 
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Upon  this  bufinefs  my  appearance  make 

In  any  of  their  courts.  Sbakef.  Hem.  Vlfl. 

9.  Open  circumftance  of  a  cafe. — 

Or  grant  her  pafiion  be  fincere. 
How  .fliali  his  innocence  be  clear  I 
Appearances  were  all  fo  ftrong. 
The  world  muil  think  him  in  the  wrong.  Swifi. 

10.  Prefence;  mcin. — Health, wealth, victory, and 
.  honour,  are  introduced ;   wifdom  enters  the  lift, 

and  fo  captivates  with  her  appearancey  that  he 
gives  himfelf  up  to  her.  Addiftm.  xi.  ProbabiH- 
ty;  feeming;  lik'ihood. — There  is  that  which 
hath  no  appearante^  that  this  prielt  being  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  trtie  perfon,  accordbg  to 
whofe  pattern  he  ihould  ihape  his  counteifnt, 
ihould  think  it  poilible  for  him  to  inftnid  hii 
player.  JBacon* 

(a.)  Appearance,  in  law,  fignifies a  defendant'i 
filing  a  commoh  or  fpecial  bail,  on  any  proceii  ii^ 
fued  out  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

(3.)  Appearance,  in  perfpeAive,  the  rppre- 
fentation  or  projection  of  a  figure,  body,  or  like 
obje<^,  upon  the  perfpe^ive  plane. 

(4.)  Appearance  DIRECT,  in  optica,  tbetinr 
or  fight  of  any  objeA  by  diilind  rays ;  without  ei- 
ther refra<5tion  or  refle<5tion. 

(5.)  Appearances,  in  ailronomy,  &c«  aremoif 
ufuially  called  phenomena  and  pbafes. 

(6.)  Appearances,  in  phyfiology.    See  Phis- 

MATA. 

(7.)  Appearances,  to  save,  to  difc barge  one's 
duty  feemingly,  or  acquit  one's  fclf  of  the  forma- 
lites  and  extt-rnals  thereof ;  fo  as  to  iave  charac- 
ter, and  avoid  giving  offence. 

•  APPEAKER.  n.  /  [from  To  appear:]  The 
perfon  that  appears. — That  owls  and  ravens  art 
ominous  appearers^  and  prefignify  unlucky  events, 
was  an  augurial  conception.  B'^o^wn. 

•  APPEASABLE,  adj.  [from  ToappeaJe.\  That 
may  be  pacified ;  reconcileable. 

•  APPEASABLENESS.  »./.  [from  To  appeal] 
The  quality  of  being  eafily  appealed ;  reconcik* 
ablenefs. 

•  To  APPEASE.  V.  a.  [appaifer^  Fn]  f .  To 
quiet  (  to  put  in  a  ilate  ot  peace. — By  his  cociii- 
fel  he  appeajetb  the  deep,  and  planteth  iOafidt 
therein.  Eccluf.  xliii.  33.^ — England  had  no  leifiire 
to  think  of  reformation,  till  the  ciril  wars  were 
appcafedy  and  peace  fettled.  Da*vies  om  Irrlamd.  «• 
To  pacify ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  (UH  wrath. — So  Simoa 
was  appeajed  towards  thcin»  and  fought  no  mort 
againil  them,  i  Mac.  xiii.  47.— 

O  God  !  if  my  det*p  prayert  cannot  app^fe 
thee. 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.  5/*4» 

The  reft  fliall  hear  me  call,  and  ottbewara'd 
Their  finful  ftate,  and  to  appeafe  betimes 
Th'  inceniied  Deity.  Ulua. 

3.  To  lliil ;  to  quiet. — 

The  reft 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  fcaft, 
Which  drawn  and  fervM,  their  hunger  tbey^ 
p^afe.  '"9^ 

•  APPEASEMENT,  n.  f.  (firom  r««#«lM  ^ 
ilate  of  peace  — Being  neither  in 
courajre  great,  partly  by  authority* 
treaty,  they  were  rejuoed  to  iiame 
metiis.  Hay^ard. 
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•  APPEASER.  If./,  [from  To  opfe^/e,]    He  that  fame  of  the  conout'ft,  an  ignorant  painter  employ- 

pacifiei  others ;  he  that  quiets  dillurbanccj.  ed  by  a  no  Icfs  ignorant  landlord,  to  paint  a  new 

APPEASING  REMEDIES,  in  meriicine, are  thofe  one,  reprclentcd  it  by  a  bull  and  a  large  gapin,«^ 

which  afluage  the  pain  in  a  difeafe,  and  give  the  human  mouth  (anfwering  to  the  vulgar  pronun- 

patient  fome  reft,  and  at  the  fame  time  contribute  ciation  of  Bu/I  and  Mouth.)    The  fame  piece  of* 

to  the  cure.    Thefe  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  hiftory  gave  being  to  the  bull  and  gatCf  originally 

wcotherwife  call  anodynes,  &c.  meant  for  BuUo^ne  gate,  and  rcprefentcd  by  an 

(r.)  •  APPELLANT.  «.  /.   [appeUot  Lat.  to  embattled  gate  or  entrance  into  a  fortified  town. 

cJI.)    I.  A  challenger^  one  that  fnmmon^  ano-  ThQ  barber* s  pole  h^s  been  the  fubjeA  of  many 

thfr  to  anfwer  either  in  the  lifts  or  in  a  court  of  conjedures;  tome  conceiving  it  to  have  originatctl 

juftice^  from  the  word  poll  or  head,  with  feveral  other 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat,  conceits  as  far-fetched  and  as  unmeaning :  but  the 

And  ready  are  th'  apprUant  and  defendant,  true  intention  of  that  party*coloured  ftaff  was  to 

Th*  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lifts.  ftiow  that  the  mafter  of  the  fliop  pradlifed  furge- 

Sbak,  ry,  and  could  breathe  a  vein  as  well  as  mow  a 
Thefe  fhifts  refuted,  anfwer  thy  appellant f  beard  ;  fuch  a  ftalT  l>eing  to  this  day,  by  every 
Though  by  his  blindnefs  maimM  for  high  at-  village  pra<^titioner,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  patient 
tenfipt!»i  undergoing  the  operation  of  phlebotomy.     The 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  fingle  fight.  Milt,  white  band   which  encompaftes   the    ftaff,  was 
1.  One  that   appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  meant  to  rcprefent  the  fillet,  thus  elegantly  twin- 
power. — An  appeal  transfers  the  cognizance  of  the  ed  about  it.     Nor  were  the  Cbequrrs  Ut  this  time 
caufe  to  the  fupefior  jddge ;  fo  that,  pending  the  a  common  fign  of  a  public -houfej  lefs  expreflive, 
appeal,  nothing  can  be  attempted  in  prejudice  of  being  the  reprefentalion  of  a  kmd   of  draught- 
the  anpellafit.  jlyltffe'j  Patergon,  board  ca\\?i.\  tables^  and  lliowed  that  there  that 
(1.)  ApfELLANTs,  in  church  hiftory,  thofe  a-  game  might  be  played.     From  their  colour  which 
aong  the  French  clergy,  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  was  reil,  nn^  the  fimiiarity  to  a  lattice,  it  wascor- 
thebiill  unhenituif  iflued  by  Clement  XI.  in  171.^,  mptly  Called  the  red  httuce^  Which  word  is  fre- 
and  appealed  from  it,  either  to  the  pope  better  cuontly  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  fignify  an  ale- 
informed,  or  to  a  general  council.     The  French  hcjuf-.     The  Spedator  has  exi>lamed  the  fign  of 
bilhops,  priefts,  monks,  and  even  nuns,  were  di*  the  Bell  Savage  inn^  plaufibly  enough,  in  fuppo- 
rided  into  appellants,  and  non-appellants.     The  fing  it  to  have  been  originally  the  figure  of  a  beau- 
Janfeiiiftn  and  their  followers  wei"e  generally  ap-"  tifui  female  found  in  the  woods,  called  in  French 
pclUnts.  la  belle  fawvn^e.     But  another  reafon  has   fince 

•  APPELLATE.  ».  /.  {^at^pellatm^  Lat.]  The  been  aftigned  for  that  appellation,  namely,  that 
pcrfon  appealed  againft. — An  appellatory  libel  the  inn  w  as  once  the  property  of  Lady  Arabella 
ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the  party  appellant;  Savage,  and  familiarly  c died  Bell  Savage's  inn, 
the  name  of  him  from  whofe  fentence  it  is  appeal-  probably  rcprefented,  by  a  bill  and  a  lavage  or 
ed;  the  name  of  him  to  whom  it  is  appealed;  wild  m;^n,  which  was  a  rebus  for  her  name;  re^ 
from  what  fentence  it  is  appraied  ;  the  day  of  the  bulfes  being  much  in  falhion  in  the  16th  century, 
foitence  pronounced,  and  appeal  iuterpofed ;  and  The  three  blue  balls  prefixed  to  the  doors  and  win- 
the  name  of  the  party  appeUate,  or  jjerfon  againft  dows  of  pawn  brokers  Ihops,  by  the  vulgar  hu- 
w^om  the  appeal  is  lodged.  Aylitje*s  Harert^on.  moroufly  enough  laid  to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to 

•  APPELLATION,  n,  /  [^appellation,  Lat.]  one  that  the  things  pledged  are  ever  redeemed. 
Name ;  word  by  which  any  thing  is  called.  —Nor  were  in  reality  the  arms  of  a  fet  of  merchants  from 
are  always  the  tune  plants  delivered  under  the  Lombard y,  who  were  the  firft  that  publicly  lent 
fime  name  and  appellations.  Broivn. — Good  and  money  on  pledges.  They  dwelt  together  in  a 
e/il  commonly  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by  ftreet,  firom  them  named  Lombard-ftreet,  in  Lon- 
rfpc<itive  names  or  appellations^  by  which  they  are  don,  and  they  alfo  gave  their  name  to  another  at 
notified  and  conveyed  to  the  mind.  South.  Paris.     The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  former- 

(1.)    Appellations     ridiculously     cor-  |y  all  over  Europe  confidere<i  as  fynonymous  to 

»npT£D.     Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  that  of  ufurer.    At  the  inftitution  of  yeomen  of 

original   meA*iing    of  many    words    and  proper  the  guards,  they  ufed  to  wait  at  table  on  all  great 

names,  than  their  prefent  appellations,  frequent-  folcmnities,  and  were  ranged   near  the  buffets; 

ly  owing  to  the  hiftory  of  thofe  things  being  for-  this  procured  them  the  name  of  bujfetiersy  not 

gotten,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  very  unlike  in  found  to  the  jocular  appellation  of 

they  were  expivfted.     Who,  for  inftance,  would  beef-eaters^  now  given  them ;  tikough  probably  it 

fuppofe  that  the  head  on  the  French  coaft,  near  was  rather  the  voluntary  mifnomcr  ot  fome  wick- 

Calais,  called  by  our  feamen  Blnckfie/s,  could  be  eil   wit,  than   an    accidental   corruption  arifing 

fo  entitled  from  its  French  name  of  Blanc  iVcz,  from  ignorance  of  the  F.cnch  language,    'i'heop- 

or,  the  ffhite  Hcad-land  ?  Henry  VIIL  having  ta-  probrious  title  of  bum-bayliffey  fo  conftantly  be- 

ken  the  town  of  Bullogne  in  France,  the  gates  of  ilowcd  on  the  fiieriirs  ofhcers,  is,  according  to 

which  he  brought  to  Hardes  in  Kent,  where  they  Judge  Blackftone,  only  the  corruption  of  bound 

are  ftill  remaining,  the  flatterers  of  that  reign  high-  baylijfe^  every  flierifTs  ofiicer  being  obliged  to  en- 

ly  magnified  this  adtion,  which  like  Porto-Bello,  ter  into  bonds  and  to  give  fecurity  for  his  good 

became  a  popular  fubje^  for  figns :  and  the  port  behaviour,  previous  to  his  appointment.    A  for</- 

or  harbour  of « Bullogne,  called  Bullogne  M'butbf  <wainer  {cem9  to  have  no  relation  to  the  ogcupa- 

vai  accordingly  fet  up  at  a  noted  inn  in  Holbum ;  tion  it  is  meant  to  exprefs,  which  is  that  of  a  ftioe- 

the  ium«  of  the  inn  long  oat-living  the  fign  and  maker.    But  cord^nier^  originally  fpelt  cordaunier. 
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h  the  French  word  for  that  trade ;  the  beft  lea- 
ther ufed  for  ihoes  coining  originally  from  Cor- 
dua  in  Spain.  Spaniih  leather  flioes  were  once 
famous  in  England.  Of  a  piece  with  thefe  coi^ 
rupted  appellations,  is  that  of  the  ufual  proclama- 
tion of  **  O  jejf  O  yes  /"  in  our  courts  of  law, 
commanding  filcnce ;  which  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  word  Oyrzt  Lljien^  and  has  been  retained 
ever  fincc  the  pleadings  were  held  in  that  language. 

(i.)  *  APPELLATIVE,  n.  /.  lappellati'vum, 
Lat.j  Words  and  names  are  either  common  or 
proper.  Common  names  are  fuch  as  ftand  for 
univerial  ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of  beings,  whe- 
ther general  or  fpecial.  Thefe  are  called  appella^ 
tives*  So  fifh,  bird,  man,  city,  river,  are  common 
names ;  and  fo  are  trout,  eel,  lobfter ;  for  they  all 
agree  to  many  Individ uaU7 and  fome  to  many  fpe- 
cics.  fVatt*s  Logick, 

(2.)  Appellative  names.     See  N*  i.  and 

*.  APPELL ATI VELY.  adv.  [from  apprlhtivc] 
According  to  the  manner  of  nouns  appellative ;  as, 
tbli  man  is  a  Hercules*  Hercules  is  ufed  apptllo' 
tivflj  to  (ignify  ajlronf^  man, 

♦  APPELLATORY.  adj,  [from  appeaL\  That 
which  contains  an  appeal.    See  Appellate. 

(i.)  ♦  APPELLEE.  «.  /.  (from  appeal^  One 
who  is  appealed  againft,  and  accufed.  D18, 

(aO  ApPbLLEE^  in  the  civil  law  properly  be- 
longs only  to  the  judge  before  whom  the  appeal 
is  brought. 

APPELLOUR.    See  Appellawt,  N*  i. 

APPENAGE.    See  Apanage. 

•  r©  APPEND,  v.  a,  [appendo^  Lat.  to  hang  to 
any  thing.)  i.  To  hang  any  thing  upon  another ; 
as,  the  infcription  was  appended  to  the  column : 
the  feal  is  appended  to  the  record,  a.  To  add  to 
Ipmething  as  an  accelTory,  not  a  principal  part. 

*  APPENDAGE.  17. /.  [French.]  Something 
added  to  another  thing,  without  being  necefiary 
to  its  elfence,  as  a  portico  to  the  houfe  — Moiief- 
ty  is  the  appendage  of  fobriety,  and  is  to  chaftity, 
to  temperance,  and  to  humility,  as  the  fringes  are 
to  a  gannent.  Taylor. — None  of  the  laws  of  motion 
now  eilablil1)fd  will  f»'rvc  to  account  for  the  pro 
dudion,  motion,  or  number  of  bodies,  nor  their 
appenduyrsy  though  tliey  may  help  us  a  little  to 
concei\e  their  appvMrances.  Cf^fne. 

(I.)*  APPENDANT.  «//y.lFrcnch]  i.  Hang- 
ing  to  fjmething  clfe.  a.  Helongiiig  to ;  annex- 
ed: concoinilant.  Taylor. — Richts  multiplied  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  our  chara<^ler,  and  the 
wants  appendant  to  it,  naturally  difpofe  men  to 
forget  God.  Rogers.  3.  In  law. — Appendant  is 
any,  thiijT  belonging  to  another,  as  arcejot'tum  pr'm^ 
cipai'h  with  the  civilians;  or,  adjiiMum  Juhjedoy 
with  tlie  lt>iricians.  An  liofpital  may  be  appendant 
to  a  manour  ;  a  common  of  filliing  a  pendant  to  a 
freehold.  Coivel. 

U.)  Appj  nd.*.nt  advowson.  See  Advowson. 

(3.)  Afpkndant  common.     See  Common. 

U.)  *  Appendant  n,/.  That  which  belongs  to 
another  thing,  as  an  accidental  or  adventitious 
part. — A  word,  a  look,  a  tread,  will  llrtki-,  astlioy 
^ic appendants  to  external  lymin-jtry,  or  indf.ations 
of  the  beauty  of  the  mind.  Cre*w. 

APPENT'ED  REMEDIES.    See  Appensa. 

*  To  APPENDICATE.  v.  a.  [appcrJo^  UX  \ 
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To  add  to  another  thing. — In  a  palace  there  is  th« 
cafe  or  fabrick  of  the  llrudure,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain additaments ;  as,  various  furniture,  and  cu- 
rious  motions  of  divert  things  appendicated  to  it 
Hale. 

*  APPENDICATION.  «./.  [from  appendiute.] 
Adjunct ;  appendage ;  annexion. — There  are  con- 
fiderable  parts  and  integrals,  and  append'tcatkm 
unto  the  munduj  a/peBahilhy  impoflible  to  be  c- 
ttmal.  Hale. 

APPENDICES  EPiPLOiCit.  See  Anatomt, 
Index. 

APPENDICULJE  ASTEnriRUM,  wires  of  afte- 
liae,  a  name  given  by  the  writers  on  natural  hiftory, 
to  certain  fmall  branches  which  arc  placed  in  a  cir. 
cular  order  at  different  diftances  upon  the  column 
of  the  afterise. 

APPENDICULA  ?ermiformis.  See  Ana- 
tomy, §  391. 

APPENDITIA,  the  appendages  of  an  eftate. 

(i.)  ♦  APPENDIX,  n  /.  [appendices,  pUir.  Lat] 
I.  Something  appended,  or  added  to  another  thing. 
—The  cherubim  were  never  intended  as  an  ob> 
jeA  of  worfliip,  becaufe  they  we^  only  the  ap- 
pendices to  another  thing  But  a  thing  is  tbrs 
propofed  as  an  obje<5t  of  worfhip,  when  it  is  irt 
up  by  itfelf,  and  not  by  way  of  addition  or  orna- 
ment to  another  thing.  Stillingjleet. — Normawly 
became  an  appendix  to  England,  the  nobler  domi- 
nion, and  received  a  greater  conformity  of  their 
laws  to  the  Englilh,  than  they  gave  to  tt.  Bale. 
1.  An  adjunct  or  concomitant. — All  concurrent 
appendices  of  the  adtion  ought  to  be  furveyed,  in  or- 
der to  pronounce  with  truth  concerning  it.  Watts* 

(a.)  Appendix,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
J  %TM  a9i._ 

(3.)  Appendix,  in  literature,  a  treatife  or  fup- 
plement  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  tp  render  it 
more  complete. 

APPENINES,  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
divide  Italy  through  its  whole  length.    See  Apex- 

NINUS. 

APPENSA,  or  Appended  remedies,  fuch  as 
are  outwardl^y  applied,  by  hanging  about  the  neck. 
The  word  comes  fi'om  ad  and  pe»do%  I  hang  to. 
Such  are  amulets,  necklaces,  phyladeries,  &c 

APPENSURE,  n.f.  In  old  records,  the  pay- 
ment of  money  by  weight. 

APPERCEPTION,  or  Adperce  ption,  a  ttrtn 
ufed  by  Leibnitz  ad^d  his  followers  for  cos£l^- 
oufnefe. 

APPERSHOVEN,  a  village  of  GenrHioy,  in 
Suabia,  on  the  Kyuel.    Loo.  8.  50.  £.  Lat.  11 
JO.  N. 

*  To  APPERTAIN,  i.  n.  [appartrwir,  h] 
I.  To  belong  to  as  of  light :  with  to. — The  ho- 
nour of  deviling  this  doctrine,  that  rtligicn  ou^M 
to  be  inforced  by  the  fword,  would  be  fouod  <^ 
pertaining  tp  Mahomed  the  falfe  prophet.  Rskift. 
a.  To  belong  to  by  nature  or  appointment.— H 
the  foul  of  man  did  fcrve  only  to  give  him  bdnf: 
in  this  life,  then  things  appertaimifg  to  this  6^ 
would  content  him,  as  we  fee  they  &  other  cne** 
tures.  Hooker. — And  they  roaAed  the  paflbv«r»it* 
Arc,  as  appcrtainetb  :  as  for  the  (acriticet  thef  (od 
them  in  br«fs  pets,  i  Efdras. 

*  APPERTAINMENT. »./.  [frtmmv^] 
That  which  belongs  to  any  rank  or  difHfir^ 
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He  fent  out  roeflengers  and  we  lay  by  An  immoderate  appetite  is  called  bulMa^  or  fames 

0\a  apt>ertainments,  v'xMvi^  oi  h\m,       Sbakejp,  canina.    Some,  however,  diftinguilh  between  the 

•  APPERTENANCE.  n.f.  [appertenance^  Fr.l  ^Xi|i««,  and  canine  appetite ;  making  it  the  dif- 
That  which  belongs  or  relates  to  another  thing. —  tinguilhing  character  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  at- 
Canthey  which  behold  the  con  troverfy  of  divinity  tended  with  a  lientry,  or  other  coeliacal  flux, 
condemn  our  enquiries  in  the  doubtful  a^^r/^if^if.  See  §  4  and  5. 

rwof  arts,andreceptariesof  philofophy?  Bro^n.  (3.)  Appetite,  in  philofophy,  a  dcfire  of  en- 

APPERTINANCES.   See  AppuarENANCEs.  joying  fomething  wanted)  or  a  complacency  in 

•  APPERTINENT.  aJj,  [from  To  appertain.]  the  fruition  of  a  thing  prefent.  Somephilofophers 
Belonging ;  relating.—  define  appetite,  an  inclination  of  the  foul  towards 

You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord  fome  objed  confidered  as  good  5  or  a  propenfity 

.To  fiHTiiih  him  with  all  appertinents  to  an  objedt  in  refped  of  the  good  that  is  appre- 

Belonging  to  his  honour.         Sbnkejh.  Henry  V.  hended  in  it.   Others  diftinguilh  it  into  voluntary 

•  APPETENCE.  \  n,f.  apf^etentia/ Lit ^  Car-  and  natural.   The  firft  is  the  will  itfelf,  ading  urf- 

•  APPETENCY.  5  naldehre;  fenfual  defire. —  der  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted : 
Bred  only  end  completed  to  the  tafte  the  fecond  is  a  kind  of  inftinift,  whereby  we  are 

Of  luftful  appetence;  to  fing,  to  dance,  mechanically  driven  to  confult  our  own  preferva- 

Todrels,  to  troule  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.  tion.    Others  again  divide  it  into  sensitive  and 

Mtlton,  HATioMAL  ;  fee  $  6  and  7.    Appetite  is  reftrain- 

•  APPETIBILITY.  w./.  [from  appetihle]  The  ed,  by  Hutchefon,  to  fuch  of  our  defires  as  have 
qoallty  of  being  defirable. — That  elicitation  which  a  previous  painful  and  uneafy  fenfation,  antece- 
the  fchools  intend  is  a  deducing  of  the  power  of  dently  to  any  opinion  of  good  in  the  object ;  nay, 
tb^  will  into  ad,  merely  from  the  appetibillty  of  fo  as  that  the  objeft  is  often  chiefly  efteemed  good 
the  objed,  as  a  man. draws  a  child  after  him  with  only  for  its  allaying  this  painful  uneafinefs,  or  if 
the  fight  of  a  green  bough.  Bramball  againji  Hobbes.  it  alfo  give  a  pofitive  pleafure,  yet  the  uneafy  fenfa.. 

•  APPETIBLE.  adj,  [^appetibilih  Lat.]  De-  tion  is  previous  to,  and  independent  of  this  opi- 
firable ;  that  which  may  be  the  obje^  of  appetite,  nion  of  good  in  it. 

—Power  both  to  (light  the  moft  i}^^^/f^/r  objeds,  (4.)  Appetite,  defective.     The  defe<ft  of 

and  to  controul  the  moft  unruly  paflions.  Bram-  appetite  is  of  two  kinds,  and  is  ufuaUy  divided,  by 

ball againjl  Hohbes,  medical  writers,  into  Anorexia  and  Naulea, 

(i.)  *  APPETITE,  n.f.  \_appetitus,  Lat.l    i.  which  fee. 

The  natural  defire  of  go6d ;  the  inftin^  by  which  (5)  Appetite,   excessive.     See  Bulmia, 

we  are  led  to  feek  pleafure. — The  will,  properly  and  Ore x is. 

and  ftri^y  taken,  as  it  is  of  things  which  are  re-  (6.)  Appetite,  rational,  is  that  which  arifes 

ferred  unto  the  end  that  men  defireth,  dilfereth  from  an  apprehenfion  of  good  in  the  obje^,  as 

greatly  from  that  inferior  natural  defire,  which  conceived  by  the  underftanding,  guided  by  reaibn, 

we  call  appetite.    The  object  of  appetite  is  what-  and  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  objed. 

foever  fennble  good  may  be  wilhed  for;  the  ob-  (7.}  Appetite,  sensitive,  is  that  which  arifes 

jed  of  will  is  that  good  which  reafon  does  lead  us  from  a  notion  of  goodnefs  in  the  objed,  as  im* 

to  feck.  Hooker,  a.  The  defire  of  fenfual  pleafure.  preflTed  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fenfes,  by  a  blind 

Why,  (he  would  hang  on  him,  propenfity,  without  any  determinate  ideas  of  the 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown  real  goodnefs  of  the  qualities  for  which  we  defire  it. 

By  what  it  fed  on.                     Sbake/^.  Hamlet,  (8.)  Appetites,  distinguished  from  pas- 

^-  Violent  longing  ;  eagemefs  after  any  thing. —  sions.    Appetites  are  pa(rion6  dire<5ted  to  general 

No  man  could  enjoy  his  life,  his  wife,  or  goods,  obje<5ts,  in  contradiftindion  to  pafTions  dire^ed  to 

if  a  mightier  man  had  an  appetite  to  take  the  fame  particular  objedts,  which  retain  their  proper  name. 

from  him.  Davie j.—Hoptom  had  an  extraordinary  Thus  we  fay,  an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for 

appetite  to  engage  Waller  in  a  battle.  Clarendon,  conqueft,   for  riches ;  but  we  fay  the  paJTion  of 

4*  The  thiag  eagerly^  defired.— Power  being  the  love,  of  hatred,  &c.    Appetite  may  alfo  oe  dif- 

natural  appetite  of  pnnces,  a  limited  monarch  can-  tingui(hed  from  pafiTion,  fince  the  latter  has  no  cx- 

not  grattfy  it.  Swifi.    5.  Keennefs  of  ftomach ;  iftence  till  a  proper  obje^  be  prefented ;  whereas 

hunger  ;  defire  of  food. — There  be  four  principal  the  former  exifts  firit,  and  then  is  dircfted  to  an 

caufes  of  appetite  i  the  refrigeration  of  the  fto-  objeft. 

mach,  join«l  with  fome  drynefs ;  contraction  ;  *  APPETITION.  n,f,  [appetitio^  Lat.]  Defire. 

vellication,  and  abfterfion;  befides  hunger,  which  — The  aduai  appetition  or  faftening  our  affedions 

is  an  emptinefs.  Bacon,    6.  It  has  fometimes  0/  on  him.  Hammond's  PraSical  Catecbifm. — We  find 

before  the  objeA  of  defire.— The  new  ofllicer's  na-  in  animals  an  eftimative  or  judicial  uculty,  an  ap- 

ture  needed  fome  reflraint  to  hit  immoderate  ap-  petition  or  averfation.  Judge  Hale, 

petite  of  power.  Clarend.     7.  Sometimes  /o.— We  •  APPETITIVE,  adj.  [fVom  appetite.]    That 

have  generally  fuch  an  appetite  to  praife,  that  we  which  defires;  that  which  has  the  quality  of  de- 

greediJy  fuck  it  in.  Government  of  tbe  Tongue,  firing.-^The  will  is  not  a  bare  appetitive  power  as 


been  wafted  by  the  excretions  of  the  body.  A  lofs   height  of  activity  and  inyigoration.  Norris, 

of  appetite  is  called  anorexia.  A  prepr.flerous  ap-       APPETITUS  canimus,  a  ravenous  appetite, 

pnite  for  things  not  proper  foe  food  is  called  pica,    like  that  of  a  dog. 

H  r  %  APPIADE3, 
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APPI.VDES,  iii  mythology,  five  divini-.B  lo 
called  bucaull-  tlii-ir tiiiipk'S  u'tre  nt  Itomc  near 
Jhf  fountains  of'  Appius,  viz.  Venus,  P.ill.is,  Vcft.i, 
Cunconl)  and  l'.';it.'i:.  . 

APPIAN,  a.1  tininent  writer  of  Ihe  Roman  hif- 
tory  in  Greet,  nnHer  the  n-ipn  of  Trajan  and  A- 
drian.    He  wjs  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Epyr*  I 
whence  be  went  to  Rome,  and  diAinguilhed  lum- 
felf  Cj  well  as  sn  advocate,  that  lie  wab  cliofi.-n  one 
iif  the  procurators  of  the  empire,  and  the  povtrn- 
mcj-.t  of  a  province  w.ig  cunimiited  lo  him.    lie 
did  not  complete  the  Roman  hillory  in  x  conii- 
puL'd  H-riesi  but  wrote  difUnA  hitluries  of  all  na- 
f  ions  thai  had  beeii  conquered  br  the  Romans,  in 
which  be  placed  every  thing  relating  to  thofc  na- 
fions  in  the  proper  order  of  time.     His  flyle  it 
plajn  and  liniple :  in  the  opinion  of  Phocius,  he 
teit  knowledge  of  military  af- 
pietl  talunt  at  defLribing  ttiem 
Minns;  for  while  we  read  his 
nt-r  fee  the  battles  he  defcriU'S. 
nous  work  there  remains  only 
'Punic,  .Syrian,  Parthinn,  Mi- 
lili  wari>,nith  tbofe;l^ainflI]an- 
rs,  and  the  wars  in  lilyricum, 
*■  of  li.e  Cijtic  or  Gallic  ware. 
a  road  that  reached  from  Ki>nie 
APPIA  VIA,  j  ihrouf;h  Capuq  to  Brundufium 
between  330  and  jro  miles  long.    Appius  Clau- 
dius, CiCCUSj  the  Ceiifor,  in  the  year  of  the  eity 
^41,  carried  It  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  Capua; 
Julius  GiCir  froip  Capua  to^enevenlo;  antkA- 
'guftu's  thence  to  BrunduRum.  '  It  was  laid  with 
very  hard  ftone,  brought  from  a  great  diftance, 
large  and  fi[uared ;  and  it  was  10  wide,  that  feve- 
ral  waggODS'could  go  abrealt,  being  above  ij  feet 
broad.     Slatiua  calls  it  iJx  gtietn  of  nadt.     Its 
courfe  is  deli:ribed  by  Horace,  Strabo,  and  Anto- 
nine.     Caius   Gracchus  placed  Himes  akin.;!!  it, 
called  cippi  and  termini,  to  mark  the  ftiiles,  aftord 
foot  panengers  relling  featt,  and  ei>able  eque (Irian 
travellers  to  mount,  there  being  then  no  lliiTupii 
ufed.     Great  part  of  this  rojd  (till  remains  entire. 
APPII  FORUM,  a  town  on  the  SW.  of  Italy, 
about  50  milts  S.  of  Home,  and  jg  fjom  the  Three 
Tavenu;  where  the  ChHRians  of  Rome  came  to 
meet  Palil  jn  his  journey  from  Puteolj,  to  that 
metropolis  of  the  wqrld.  : 

APPIN,  3  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Argytffhire, 
united  to  that  of  Lifmore,  the  two  together  form- 
ing  an  extent  of  no  iefs  thari  63  miles  in  lengthi 
by  10  and  iii  fume  places  r6  miles  in  breadth. 
The  foil  of  Appin  \f.  ei^ually  fiiited  to  com  and 
grafii  I  but  the  grcatell  pait  of  Ihe  country  being 
mountainous,  it  is  beA  adapted  for  flieep,  of 
which  thi-re  are  *j,ooo  in  the  parifh.  Many  iif, 
the  Hieep  farms  arc  very  exterjivc;  and  one  iif 
them  is  ig  miles  long.  "Xhe  climate,  thrfUv'' 
moifl,  IB  healthy  and  remarkable  for  the  longerily 
of  its  Inhabit^utd.  Mr  M'Nieol,  the  miuiiter,  in 
his  Statiftical  nport  In  Sir  John  Sinclair,  i:.;-z, 
that  "  many  live  to  the  ages  of  from  S4  to  91*1, 
and  even  to  100  years ;  that  une  man  died  in  1 790, 
aged  loj,"  and  that  "  in  1 744,  he  faw  a  woman, 
who  was  116!"  The  population  of  Appin,  In 
1791,  U'3s  1405.  The  roads  and  bridges  are  good. 
The  malVacre  of  Olenco,  happened  in  this  paiilli. 
Sec  GkfiNCO  and  LisMottk. 
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APPIUS  Claudius.   SeeCu*UDiUs. 
■  To  APPLAUD,  -v.  a.  lapfL^Ja,  LaJ.]  i.  To 
praife  by  clapping  the  himd. — 

I  would  apflauJ  ihec  to  the  very  echo. 
That  Ihould  afphuJ  again.      Sbakejf.  Maihilb. 
1.  To  praife  in  g.;ntral. — 

^'aiiuiis  unborn  your  mighty  names  (hall  found. 
And  worlds  apilumlthit  mult  not  yet  be  found  I 

*  APPLAUDER.  n./.  [from  apphuff.}  Hethat 
praJfis  or  commends.— 1  bad  the  voice  of  my 
lingle  reafon  agaiitft  it,  drowni-d  in  the  noife  of  a 
multitude  of  apploiidcn.  Clonwlic'i  Scrpjit. 

(1.)  "  APPLAUSE.  »./.  [applaufi-,,  Lat.]  Ap- 
prub^ition  loudly  cxprefTcJ  t   praile :  properly  a 

This  general  atflimfi  and  cheatful  (lioiit. 
Argues  your  wifdum  and  j  our  love  to  Ricliard. 

SLolKJp. 

See  their  wide  ftreaming  wounds ;  they  nei- 
ther came 
For  piide  of  empire,  nor  defire  of  fame  t 
Kings  light  fur  kingdoms,  madmen  for  opfltuifi, 
Qut  love  for  love  alone,  that  crowns  the  liivcrs 
caufe.  DryJrn'i  Faiiti. 

(1.)  ArrLAUsr-,  in  antiquity,  differed  from  ac- 
clamation as  the  latter  W2S  articulate  and  ptrtotm- 
ed  Willi  ihe  voice,  the  former  with  the  hotidi. — 
Amons  the  Romans,  applaufe  was  an  attihcid 
mulieal  lind  of  ncife,  made  by  the  audience  or 
fptCtators  lo  ixprefa  their  fati^aflion.'  Ihrie 
were  three  fpecitii  of  applaufe,  denominated  trtnn 
the  diircrent  noifes  made  in  tlicm,  vi/.  Bomim, 
I'tibticei,  and  Trftei  the  firit  a  conlufed  din, 
made  either  by  the  hands  or  the  mouth  ;  the  fe- 
cond  and  third,  by  beating  on  a  fort  of  fountliog 
iiCcIs  placed  in  tlie  theatres  for  this  purpofe.— 
Ptrions  were  inflru>fled  logive  applaufe  with  (kill ; 
and  there  were  even  mailers  who  yrolellifd  to  teai-h 
the  art.  The  piorieients  In  this  way  let  thetnfelm 
out  tor  hire  to  the  vain-glorioun  among  the  poet.% 
a^^urs,  &c.  and  wen.'  properly  difpofed  to  fupport 
a  \ov.A  applaufe.  Ihuie  they  called  LaiiJiar*i, 
and  £>fi>;ku(.  At theendof thcplay,aluudpealvf 
applaufe  was  expelled,  and  eitn  afted  of  the  au- 
dience, either  by  the  cliorui.  or  the  perfun  who 
(poke  ia(t.  The  formula  was,  SprS^iom  platS^ 
te,  or  ;'•/=■«  "  pimdiic.  TI.e  plax/orei,  or  ap- 
plaudirs,  were  divided  into  chori,  and  djfpolol 
ni  theati'ee  oppolile  lo  each  otlier  like  the  chorii- 
tirs  ill  cathedrals,  fo  that  there  was  a  kind  of  con- 
cert of  applaiifes. 

(I.)  •  APPLE,  n.f.  {rfpeh  Saxon.]  1.  The  fruit 
of  the  «pple  tree. — 

'l.iil  thriving  trees  conMh'd  the  fruitful  mold; 

The  nii'ning  apfU  ripens  her<'  to  gold,  Pof- 
a  The  pipil  of  the  eye — He  inllruded  him ;  M 
k>.pC  liini  as  the  affh  of  bis  eye.   lirtit,  xxxii.  to. 

(1.)  Apr1.l1  the  fruit  of  the  pyrus  malus.    Sec 

PVRUS. 

Affle,  Apam's.    See  Adami  PoHtTM,  Aki- 

TfMy,#,,j5,andC.TRt/s. 

APPLf,  BITTER.    SeeCOLOCVUTHIS. 

(i.)  APPLEBY,  or  A?ULBir.  anciently  A»*t- 
Li-BA,  a  town  in  the  county  of  WefimoreUnd, 

pk.-.liintly  lituated  on  the  Kden,  and  almoft  fur- 
rounded  l>y  it.    Jt  wat  A  Roman  ftatioD  id  the 
time  of  Aur;li4n,  and  is  ^tuated  on  the  Rowan 
miluvy 
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military  road,  which  crofTcB  the  county  from  Stain-  times  within  nn  apple,  and  hatched  of  a  worm  or 

more  to  Cumberland.    It  is  the  only  borough  in  maggot,  very  frequently  found  infcfting  that  fruit. 

Weftrooreland,  and  fends  two  members  to  par-  APPLEFORD,  a  village  in  Berkfhire. 

iiament    It  has  4  fairs;  on  Whitfun  Eve,  Whit-  (i.)  APPLEGARTH,  a  foreft  in  the  N.  Riding 

fun  Monday,  ic,  June,  and  10  Auguft,   with  a  of  Yorkfhire,  neai  Richmond. 

market  every  Saturday.     From  the  old  Englifli  (2.,  Applegarth,^  A  parifh  of  Scotland,  fa 

ftatutes  it  appears  that  parliaments  were  formerly  APPLEGIRTH.      )  Dumfries- (hire,  feparated 

held  in  it.    it  was  once  a  very  conliderable  town,  from  thofe  of  Johnfton  and  Lochmaben  by  the 

ii\d  had  great  privileges ;  but  it  is  long  ago  gone  Annan,  and  from  riiat  of  Dr^fdale  by  the  Dryfe ; 

to  decay,  and  now  only  eonfifts  of  mean  houfes  extending  about  6  miles  from  S.  to  N.  and  from 

in  one  broad  ftrect,  which  runs  with  an  eafy  af-  W.  to  E.  about  5.    It  is  (ituated  about   11   nules 

cent  from  N.  to  S.  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  from  Dumfries,  11  from  Annan,  (its  neareft  fea 

the  caftlc.    It  has  two,  churches ;  a  town-hall  in  ports)  and  60  from  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  The 

which  the  affizes  are  held ;  a  county-jail ;  and  an  population,  in  1793,  as  dated  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 

bo^tal  for  a  eovemefs  and  12  widows,  founded  Statiftical  Account,  was  741  fouls;  and  it  had  de- 

in  1651  by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cliflbrd.    It  is  ^o-  creafed  156  within  37  yearf.    The  parifh  contains 

vemed  by  a   mayor,    la   aldermen,  a  common  about  aooo  (heep,    1500  black  cattle,  and  150 

council,  and  1  ferjeants  at  mace,  5c c.  and  is  (aid  horfes.    It  exports  barley  to  Liverpool  and  oats 

to  have  the  beft  corn  market  in  thefe  northern  to  Greenock. 

pait^.    It  lies  10  miles  S£.  of  Penrith,  and  a66  Apple,  golden,  in  ancient  church  ornaments, 

NNW.  of  London.     Lon.  a.  34.  W.    Lat.  54.  the  globular  part  of  the  candleftick.  Du  Cange. 

34.  N.  *  Apple-graft.  «./.  [from  apple  and  grafi.'\ 

(1 — 6.)  Appleby,  the  name  of  other  five  Ihiall  A  twig  of  apple-tree  grafted  upon  theftockof  an- 

tovms  or  villages  in  England ;  viz.  a.  one  in  Def-  other  tree. — We  have  feen  three  and  twenty  forts 

by-ihire  between  Burton  upon  Trent  and  Aihby  of  apple  grafts  upon  the  fame  old  plant,  moft  of 

dc-la-Zouch:  3.  another  near  Hertford:  4.  Ap-  them  adorned  with  fruit.  Beyle, 

PLEBY  Magma,  and  5.  Appleby   Parva,  in  Apple  juice.    Thejuiceof  apples  is  a  men- 

LeiceAerlbire,  near  Norroantown :  and  6.  one  in  ftruum  for  iron.    A  folution  of  iron  in  the  juice 

Liocobiftiirey  between  Glanfbrd  bridge  and  Burton  of  the  apples,  c2l\\c6 golden  rennets^  evaporated  to  a 

Dpon  Trent.  thick  confidence,   proves  an  elegant  chalybeate, 

(f.)  APPLECROSS,  a  parifli  of  Scotland   in  which  keeps  well. 

Ro&.(hire,  which  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  Apple,  mad.    See  Melongsna. 

proprietor,  in  memory  of  whom  five  apple  trees  Apple,  male  balsam.    See  Momordica. 

w^ene planted  crofc-wlfe,  and  have  ever  fince  been  Apple,  marchasite,  fo  called  by  Dr  Grew, 

perpetuated  by  his  fuccelTors.    It  was  formerly  on  account  of  its  figure,  as  being  round  except 

calted  Comrieh,    It  extends  about  30  miles  along  on  one  fide,  where  it  falls  in,  and  having  a  ftalk 

the  coaft  in  a  direA  line ;  but  reckoning  all  the  like  a  young  apple. 

curves  and  windings  of  the  ibore  cannot  be  un-  Apple,  oak,  an  excrefcence  or  exudation  of 

der  90  miles  long.    It  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  the  juice  of  the  oak,  joined  with  a  degree  of  pu- 

but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  oats,  bar-  trefadion. 

ley,  potatoes,  &c.    There  are  about  3000  black  (i.)*  Apple  of  love. — Applei  of  love  are  of 
cattle  in  the  pariih,  befides  iheep  and  goats ;  and  three  forts ;  the  moft  common  having  long  trail- 
many  wild  animals,  fuch  as  deer,  roes,  badgers,  ing  branches,  with  round  leaves  and  yellow  joints, 
otters,  foxes,  &c.    A  fioek  of  40  or  50  deer  are  fucceeded  by  apples,  as  they  are  called,  at  the 
often  feen  together  on  the  hills.    There  is  a  cop-  joints,  not  round,  but  bunched ;  of  a  pale  orange 
per  mine  in  it,  reckoned,  by  Mr  Williams,  as  rich  ihining  pulp,  and  ieeds  within.  Mortimer* 
as  any  in  the  JLingdom.    It  exports  black  cattle,  (3.)  Apple  of  lovb.    See  Lycopirsicojk 
butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  and  kelp.  Mr  McQueen,  the  Apple  of  the  eye.    A  name  not  unfrequent- 
mioifter,  in  his  Statiftical  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  1y  given  to  the  pupil.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 
fiates  the  population,  in    1792,  at   1734  fouls,  Apple  of  wax.    See  Pomum  de  cera, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  number  in  1755,  no^-  Apple,  pine.    See»PiNus. 
withftanding  emigrations.    Mr  M'Queen  afcribes  APPLESHAW,  a  village  in  HampHiire,  four 
^  increaie  chiefly  to  two  caufes,  the  abolition  of  miles  from  Andovei.    Fairs,  May  33,  and  Nov.  5. 
iervitudes,  and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.    Gae-  Apple,  soap.    See  Sapindus. 
lie  is  the  only  language.    The  chief  difadvantage  Apple,  star.    See  Chrysophyllum. 
Applecrofs  labours  under  is  the  want  of  felt.  *  Apple-tart.  [ftt)m  apple  and  tart^    A  tart 

(a.)  Applecross,  a  river,  which  runs  through  made  of  apples. — 

the  paiiih  fo  called.    See  N*'  i.  What,  up  and  down  carvM  like  an  upple^an  ! 

Apple,  Custard.    SeeANKONA.  Sbakefp. 

APPLEDORE,  I.  a  fmall  port  in  Devonfliire,  on  APPLETHWAITE,  a  village  in  Weftmoreland> 

iht  coafty  the  firft  harbour  within  the  bar  of  Bam-  near  Winandermere  Lake. 

ftable ;  ».  a  village  in  Kent,  near  Tenterden,  on  APPLETON,  the  name  of  9  Engliih  villages; 

the  Rother,  54  miles  from  London.  viz.  i.  in  Berkfhire,  near  Abingdon:  a.  in  Che- 

AppLEOORE-CoMfi,  a  village  in  Ifle  of  Wight,  (hire,  near  Warrington;   3.  in  Lancafhire,   near 

APPLEDRUM,  a  fmall  town  in  Suflcx,   be-  Prefcot:  4.in  Norfolk,  N.  of  Flitcham  :  5.  East, 

twecn  Chjcheiler  and  Thomey  Ifland.  and  6,  West,  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Bedal:   7.  in 

Apple    fly,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  gi-  Yorkfhire,  near  Rydel:  8.  in  if  orkfhire,  near  Skip. 

veo  by  authors  to  a  fmall  green  fly  found  foroe-  ton  :  and  9.  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Tadcafler. 

Appleton 
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Ap?leton  nun,  a  fin  ill  town,  between  Selby  line  drawn  acrofs  a  curve,'  Co  as  to  bifed  the  di^ 

and  York.  meter  thereof.  Chambers, 

*  APPLE-TREE.  «. /".  [from  apple  and  tree.^  {%>)  Kv?L\ChT%  yiuvi^hK.     SeeCoMCRBrr. 
The  fruit  of  thU  tree  is  for  the  mod  part  holloweil  \y)  Applicate  ordinate,   in  geometry,  a 
about  the  foot  ftalk ;  the  cells  inclofing  the  feed  right  line  at  right  angles,  applied,  to  the  axis  ot 
arc  (eparated  by  cartilaginous  partitions;  thejuice  any  conic  fedion  and  bounded  by  the  currc. 

of  the  fruit  is  fowrifh,  the  tree  large  and  fpread-  ( r.)  •  APPLICATION.  n,f.  [from  apply,"]  i. 
ing;  the. flowers  confift  of  five  leaves,  expanding  The  ad  of  applying  any  thing  to  another;  as,  be 
in  form  of  a  rofe.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  mitigated  his  pain  by  the  applicatiof^  of  emolliait*. 
thefe  fruits.  Thofe  for  the  defltrt  are,  the  white  a.  The  tiling  applieti ;  as,  he  invented  a  new  op- 
juniting,  Margaret,  apple,  fummer  pearroain,  fum-  plication^  by  which  blood  might  be  Aaunchcd. 
mer  queening,  embroidered  apple,  golden  |-einette,  .^.  The  ad  of  applying  to  any  pcrfon,  as  a  foUd- 
fummer  white  Colville,  fummer  red  Colville,  fii-  tor,  or  petitioner. — It  fliould  fcem  very  extraordi- 
ver  pippin,  afomatick  pippin,  the  grey  reinettc,  nary,  that  a  patent  (hould  be  paflTed,  upon  the  a^ 
la  haute-boBt^,  royal  rufletuig,  Wheeler's  ruflet,  piicfithn  of  a  poor,  private,  obicure  mechanic 
Sharp's  ruflfet,  fpice  apple,  golden  pippin,  non-  Swift.  4>  The  employment  of  means  for  a  cer- 
pareil,  and  Papi.  Thofe  for  the  kitchen  ufe  are,  tain  end. — There  is  no  ftint  which  can  be  fet  to 
codling,  fummer,  marigold,  fummer  red  pearmin,  the  value  or  merit  of  the  facrificed  body  of  Chrift ; 
Holland  pippin,  Kentifh  pippin,  the  hanging  bo-  it  hath  no  meafurcvl  certainty  of  limits,  boundi  of 
dy,  Loairs  pearmain,  French  reinette,  French  pip-  efficacy  unto  life  it  knoweto  none,  but  is  alfo  it- 
pin,  royal  rulTet,  monitruous  reinette,  winter  pear-  felf  infinite  in  poflibility  of  apflication,  Itodur," 
main,  promme  violette,  Spencer's  pippin,  flone  pip-  If  a  right  courfe  be  taken  with  children,  there 
pin,  oaken  pippin.  And  thofe  generally  ufed  for  cy-  will  not  be  much  need  for  the  appHcatiom  of  the 
der  are,  Devonfhire  royal  wilding,  redih-eaked  common  rewards  and  punifliments.  Z,of>ftf.  5.  In. 
apple,  the  Whitfour,  Hcrifordlhire  underleaf,  John  tenfcnefs  of  thought  ;  clofe  ftudyv — 1  have  difco- 
apple,  5c c.  AZ/Z/er.— Oaks  and  beeches  Uft  longer  vered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  ck)fc  to 
than  appUs  and  pears.  Bacon,  their  bufinefs,  but  by  frequent  attention  and  a^ 
Apple-tree-wick,  a  village  in  Yorkftiire,  near  plication^  getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  appB- 
Skipton.    It  has  a  fair  on  Od.  1.  cation,   Locke.     6.  Attention  to  fome  partiCttUr 

♦  Apple-woman,  it./.  Ifrom  tipple  and  wo-  aflair:  with  the  particle /«. — His  continued  #f^' 
fnan.]  A  woman  that  fells  apples,  that  keeps  fruit  cation  to  fuch  publick  affairs,  as  may  benefit  his 
on  a  Jlall. — Yonder  are  two  apple-t:vomen  fcolding,  kingdoms,  diverts  him  from  his  pleaforcs.  MJi^ 
and  juft  ready  to  uncoif  one  another.  Arbutbnot  /^n.  7.  Reference  to  fomc  cafe  or  pofitioa ;  as 
anJ  Pope.  the  ftory  was  told,  and  the  hearers  made  the  a/- 

•  APPLIABLE.  adj.  [from  apph]  That  which  plication, —This  principle  ads  with  the  grnteft 
Ruy  be  applied.  For  this  word  the  modems  ufe  force  in  the  worft  application  %  aini  the  familiarity 
appliable  ;  which  fee. — Limitations  all  fuch  prin-  of  wicked  men  mcn^  fuccefsfully  debauches,  than 
ciples  have,  in  regard  of  the  varieties  of  the  mat-  •  that  of  good  men  reforms.  Rogen, 

ter  whereunto  they  are  appliable.    Hooker, — Atl  (2.)  Application,  in  afb'ology,  the  approach 

that  I  have  faid  of  the  heathen  idobtry  is  apffia-  of  two  planets  to  each  other. 

ble  tx>  the  idolatry  of  another  fort  *of  men  in  the  (.i«)  Application,  in  geometry,  is  ufed  .either 

V9at\d,  Snutb.  for  divifion,  for  applying  one  quantity  to  another, 

*  APPLIANCE.  «./.  [from  apflj,'}  Thread  of  whofe  areas,  but  not  figures,  fhall  be  the  fiune; 
applying ;  the  thing  applied. —  or,  transferring  a  given  line  into  a  circle,  or  other 

Difeaies  defp'rate  grown,  figure,  fo  that  its  ends  fhall  be  in  the  perimeter 

By  de^ierate  appliance  are  relieved.         Sbate/p,  of  the  figure. 

♦  APPLICABILITY.  «./  [from  applicable,']  (4.)  Application,  in  theolory,  is  ufed,  by 
The  quality  of  being  fit  to  be  applied  to  fome-  fome  divines,  for  the  ad  whereby  our  Saviosr 
thing.— I'he  adion  of  cold  is  compofed  of  two  transfers  to  us,  what  he  had  earned  or  porchsfed 
parts ;  the  one  prdling,  the  other  penetration,  by  his  holy  life  and  death.  By  this  applicatioo  of 
which  requires  applicability,  Dij^by,  the  nierits  of  Chrift,  we  are  to  be  juftified,  anl 

*  APPLICABLE,  culj,  [from  cipply,]  That  intitled  to  grace  and  glory.  Application,  in  tbc 
which  may  be  applied,  as  properly  reUting  to  the  conclufi  n  of  Sermons,  comprehends  the  im- 
fomething. — What  he  fays  of  the  porf»^it  of  any  provement  to  be  made  by  Hit  congregation  4/ 
particular  perfon,  is  applicable  to  poet;y.    In  the  what  they4iave  heard. 

charader,  there  is  a  better  or  a  worit- likenefs ;  •  APPLICATIVE.fl<//.lfromi^^.]  Thatwhii 

the  better  is  a  panegyrick,  and  the  worfe  a  libel,  applies. — The  diredive  command  for  conndl  i» 

Drydtn,—  It  were  happy  for  us,  if  this  comnliint  in  the  undcrflanding,  and  the  appltcati%fecommuA 

were  af>plicable  only  to  the  heathen  woild.  Rogers,  for  putting  in  execution,  is  in  the  will.  Bramb-t*^ 

♦  APPLICABLENESS.  n,  f,  [from  npplitQbU,'\  againft  Hobbes, 

Fitnefs  to  be  applied*— The  knowledge  of  faltl  (r.)  •  APPLICATORY.  adi.   [from  fl^'/>^ 

may  poflfibly,  by  that  little  part  which  we  have  al-  That  which  comprehends  the  aa  ot  appUcatio*. 

ready  delivercd  of  its  applicabUnefs^  be  of  ufe  i^  (2.)  •  Applicatory.  «./  That  which  appS«- 

natural  philofophy.  BoyU,  — There  are  but  two  ways  of  applying  the  <k*k 

"»  APPLICABLY.  ad'v,  [from  applicable.]     In  of  Chrift :  faita  is  the  inward  appBcmtry^  od  H 

fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  may  be  properly  applied,  there  be  any  outward,  it  muft  be  the  UcntKSty 

(i  )  ♦  APPLICATE.  «./.  [from  apply-]   A  right  Taylor's  Hortby  Communicant. 
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(i.)  *  To  APPLY,  v.  a.  [applteot  Lat.]     i.  To  before  the  Lord,  which  chofe  me  before  thy  fa4 

put  one  thing  to  another. —  ther,  and  before  all  his  houie,  to  appoint  me  mlef 

He  ^dy  and  tq  the  fword  his  throat  applied,  over  the  people  of  the  Lord.  %  Sum.  vi.  21.   *  4^ 

Dryden*  To  fumiili  in  all  points  ;  to  equip ;  to  fupply 
».  To  lay  medicaments  upon  a  wound. —  with  all  things  necelFary  :  ufed  anciently  in  fpeak- 
Afplj  fome  fpeedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate,  ing  of  foldiers. — The  Englifli  being  well  ofpointedy 
And  fuccour  nature  ere  it  be  too  late.  Mdifon,  did  fo  entertain  them,  that  their  Ihipa  departed 
3.  To  make  ufe  of  as  relative  or  fuitable  to  fome-  terribly  torn.  Hajward. 
thing.— This  brought  the  death  of  your  father  into  APPOINTED,  refolved.  Cboue, 
remembrance,  and  I  repeated  the  verfes  which  I  ( i.)  APPOINTEE,  a  foot  foldier  in  the  French 
fbcinerly  a/^/f^^  to  him. — Dryden*s  Fables,  4*  To  army,  who,  long  before  the  revolution,  was  en- 
put  to  a  certain  ufe.— The  profits  there  might  be  :itled,  for  long  fervice,  and  bravery,  to  receive 
ttpplied  towards  the  fupport  of  the  year.  Clarendon,  pay  above  private  fcntinels.     This  juA  regulation 

5.  To  us  as  means  to  an  end. — Tbefe  gloriqus  however,  had  long  been  fuppreffed,  by  the  old  go- 
bdngs  are  inflniments  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  vemroent  of  that  nation,  except  in  the  regi- 
tfi^/ their  (ervices,  and  governs  their  ad  ions,  and  ment  of  French  guards,  where  forty  appointees 
diipofes  even  their  wills  and  affedions.  Rogers*  were  ftill  retained  to  each  company  of  150  men. 

6.  To  fix  the  mind  upon;  to  (ludy;  m-ith  to.  Till  1670,  they  had  alfo  captains  and  lieutenants, 
Locke  ules  about^  lefs  properly. — Jipph  thine  heart  under  the  appellation  of  cppointees^  who  without 
unto  inftnidion,  and  thine  ears  to  the  words  of  refiding  in  the  regiment,  received  their  pay  !  See 
knowledge.   Pro,  xxiii.  la* — Every  man  is  con-  Anspessades. 

fiaout  to  himfelf  that  he  thinks;  and  that  which  (1.)  Appointef,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  or 

bit  mind  is  applied  about^  whilfl  thinking,  is  the  niore  things  are  placed  touching  each  other  at 

ideas  that  are  there.  Locke,'—lX.  is  a  fign  of  a  capa-  the  points  or  ends. 

dous  mind,  when  the  mind  can  apply  itfelf  to  fe-  ♦  APPOINTER.  «./.  [from  appoint.]  He  that 

veial  objcds  with  a  fwift  fucceffion.    fVatts,      7.  fettles  or  fixes  any  thing  or  place. 

To  have  recourfe  to,  as  a  folicitor  or  petitioner ;  (i.)*  APPOINTMENT.  «./.  [appointmentt  Fr] 

withrs.*  as,  I  tf/>^/fr^  myfelf /o  him  for  help.      8.  i.  Stipulation;    the  ad  of  nxing  fomething  in 

To  addreis  to.—  which  two  or  more  are  concerned. — They  had 

Sacred  vows  and  mjrftic  fong  appVdf  made  an  appointment  together,  to  come  to  mourn 

To  grin y  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride.       Pope,  with  him,  and  to  comfort  him.    Job  it,  n.    a. 

yTo  buiy  ;  to  keep  at  work :    an  antiquated  Decree ;  eftabliihment. — The  ways-  of  death  bf 

i ;  for  which  wc  now  ufe  ply, — She  was  flcil-  only  in  his  hands,  who  alone  hath  power  over  all 

fill  in  applfing  his  humours  ;    never  fuffering  fear  flefh,  and  unto  whofe  appointment  we  ought  with 

to  fall  to  defpair,  nor  hope  to  haften  to  afiurance.  patience  meekly  to  fubmit  ourfclvcs.  Hooker,     3. 

Sidiuy,     10.  To  ad  upon ;  to  ply. —  Diredion ;  order. — 

A  varlet  running  towards  haftily.  That  good  fellow, 

Whofe  flying  feet  fo  faft  their  way  apply^df  If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 

That  round  about  a  cloud  of  dufl  did  fly.  I  will  have  none  fo  near  elfe.            SbaJke/peare, 

Fairy  ^ueen.  4.  Equipment ;  furniture. — 

(2,)  •  To  Apply,  v.  n,   i.  To  fuit ;  to  agree. —  Here  art  thou  in  afttcintment  frelh  and  fair, 

Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  af-  Anticipating  time  with  Aarting  courage.    Sbakt. 

fedion  that  I  would  win  what  you  would  en-  5.  An  allowance  paid  to  any  man,  commonly  u- 

joy?  Sbakefpeare.      a.  To  have  recourfe  to,  as  a  fed  of  allowances  to  publick  officers. 

petitioner. — I  had  no  thoughts  of  <^/>/f/Vi^  to  any  (a.)  Appointment  is  alfo  often  uied  in  the 

but  myfelf ;  he  defired  I  would  fpeak  to  others,  fame  fenfe  with  aflJignr.tion. 

Swift.    3.  To  attack  by  way  of  influence.— God  (3.)  Appointment,  likewife,  in  a.  fenfe  fimi- 

knows  every  faculty  and  pafiion,  and  in  what  man-  lar  to  the '5  th  explanation,  above  flated  by  Dr 

oer  they  can  be  moll  fuccefefully  applied  to.^  Ro^  Johnfon,  (0  1.)  denotes  a  penfioHj  given  by  prin- 

JT""/.  ces  to  perfons  of  worth,  to  retain  them  in  their 

(j.)  To  Apply,  among  mathematicians,  fome-  fervice.    The  term  was  chiefly  ufcd  among  the 

times  fignifies  to  transfer  a  line  given  into  a  circle,  French,   before  the  revolution.      The  kings  of 

moft  commonly,  or  into  any  other  figure ;  fo  that  France  gave  larj^e  appointments  to  officers  in  their 

iti  ends  may  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the  figure.    It  fervice.    They  differed  from  wages,  in  that  the 

i*  fynoaimou&  witli  divide^  efpecially  among  La*  latter  were  fixed  and  ordinary,  being  paid  by  the 

tin  writers.  ordinary  treafurers  ;  whereas  appointments  were 

APPOIDIARE,   in  old  records,    to  lean,  or  annual  ^tifications  granted  by  brevrt,  for  a  time 

Pfop  up.  uncertain,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  privy  purfe. 

APPOGGIATURA,  [from  apposgiare^  Ital.  to  Thcfe,  and  fimilar  lavifli  expenditures  of  the  pu- 

lean  on,]  in  mufic,  a  £niall  note  inferted  by  the  blic  money,  hadened  the  fall  of  the  old  govern- 

^radical  mufician,  between  two  others,  at  fome  ment. 

^^mx.  •  To  APPORTION,  v.  a.  XS^omportio,  Lat.] 

•  To  APPOINT,  v.fl.  [appointerf  Ft,]     i.  To  To  fet  out  in  juft  proportions. — Try  the  parts  of 

fix  any  thin^,  at  to  fcttlc  the  exaA  time  for  fome  the  body,  which    of   them    iflTue  Ipeedily,   and 

tramSioQ.— The  time  appointed  of  the  father,  which  flowly ;  and,  by  apportioning  the  time,  take 

GaLiw*%,  a.  To  fifttlc  any  thing  by  compad.— He  aftd  leave  that  quality  which  you  defwe.  Baeon. 

iaid,  mppoint  rac  thv  wages,  and  I  will  pay  it.  Oe-  ♦  APPORTIONMENT,  «./.  [from  aportion.i 

^ft*  %•  To  eftabliin  any  thing  by  decree.— It  was  A  dividing  of  a  rent  into  two  parts  or  portion? » 

according 
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According  as  the  land  whence  it  iflues,  is  divided  whofc  biggefl  end  receives  the  neck  of  a  grwoI^ 

among  two  or  more  proprietors.  Chambers,  tort,  while  the  narrower  is  inlcrted  into  the  rt- 

APPORTU31,  in  old  law,  a  revenue,  or  profit  ceiver.    Its  ufe  is,  where  a  ftrpng  open  fire  it  re- 

arifinp  from  any  thing.  quirt d,  to  prevent  the  red  hot  retort,  by  the  im- 

APPOS/jL  of  sheriffs  is  the  charging  them  mediate  contacft  of  its  neck,  from  burftio;  ihr 

with  money,  received  on  their  account  in  the  ex-  receiver, 

chequer,  21  &  23  Car.  II.  *  To  APPRAISE,  v.  a,  [appretUr,  Fr.]  Tofet 

*  To  APOSE.  <v.  a.  [afiponof  Lat.]  i.  To  put  a  price  upon  any  thing,  in  order  to  (kle. 
queftions  to.      This  word  is  not  now  in  ufe,  ex-  («  )  *  APPRAISKU.  «./.   [from  apprai/e.]    A 
ccpt  that,  in  fome  fchools,  to  put  grammatical  pcrfon  appointed  to  fet  a  price  upon  things  to  U. 
queftions  to  a  hoy,  is  called,  to  poje  him  5  and  we  fold. 

now  ufe  pofe  for  p««»/<.— Some  procure  them^  (a.)  Appraisers  are  not  a  frparatc  profcffioo; 

felves  to  be  furprifed  at  fuch  times*  as  it  is  like  the  appraifing  being  prac\ifed  by  brokers  of  houfeboM 

party    that    they   work   upon    will   come  upon  furniture ;  to  whom  the  name  is  chiefly  applied : 

them :  and   to   be  found  with  a  letter  in  their  Upholfterers  and  joiners  are  alfo  employed,  or 

Hand,  or  doing  fomewhat  which  they  are  not  ac-  even  any  perfons  who  ate  fuppofed  to  be  fkiRcd 

cuftomed ;    to  the  end  they  may  be  appofed  of  in  the  commodities  to  be  appraifed  or  valued.— 

thofe  things  which  of  themfelves  they  arc  deli-  They  are  employed  in  ciles  of  death,  exrcuti^iot 

rous  to  utter.  Bacon,      %.  A  latintfm.    To  apply  upon  goods,  or  of  ftock  to  be  transferred,  or  dh- 

to. — By  malign  putrid  vapours,  the  nutriment  is  vided ;    and  are  called   fworn  sppraifers,  from 

rendered  unapt   of  being  appofed  to  the  parts,  their  taking  an  oath  to  do  juft ice  brt ween  partirt. 

Harvry.  They  fometimes  apprnife  on  behalf  of  both  6<k4, 

APPOSER,  [homadi  to,  and  ponof  to  put,]  each  party  agreeing  tu  liave  the  fame  appnu£.T ; 

an  examiner.    In  the  court  of  exchequer,  there  fometimes  in  oppotition,  each  party  chouOnjr  our 

IS  an  officer  called  the /orri^n  appoftr.    In  the  of-  or  more  of  a  fide ;  and  fometimes  by  comroiffico 

fice  of  confirmation,    in  the  liturgy  of  Edward  or  deputation  of  truilees,  mailers  in  chancery,  ic. 

VI.  the  rubric  directs  the  biihop,  or  fuch  as  he  APPRAISING,  the  a<ft  of  rating,   valuing,  cc 

OmII  appoint,  to  appofe  a  child ;  and  a  bilhop*5  fetting  a  price  on  goods,  by  a  perfon  who  ii  2 

examining  chaplain  was  anciently  called  his  pofer.  competent  judge,  and  is  authorifed  thereto.    S« 

Src  laft  article.  AppiAi^ER,  )J  1,  and  x. 

To  APPOSIN,  V.  a.  To  oppofe.  Cbatu.  *  To  APPivEHEND.  v.  a.  [apprebendoj  Lat  ti> 

*  APPOSITE,  adj,  [^appojitus^  Lat.]  Proper  ;  take  hold  of]      1.  To  lay  hold  on. — ^There  it  no 


and  occafions.  H'otton,  vcmor  kept  the  city  with  a  garriibn,  dcfirou4to 

*  APPOSITELY.  a</i;.  [from  appqfitr.]  Pro-  apprehend  vac  a  CV.  xi.  32.  3.  To  conceive  by 
perly  ;  fitly ;  fuitably. — We  may  appojitelj  com-  the  raind.-^The  gootl  which  is  gotten  by  doin^, 
p;4re  this  difeafe,  of  a  proper  and  improper  con-  caufeth  not  action  ;  unlcfs,  opprcbenMng  it  as  good, 
fumption,  to  a  decaying  houfe.  ///zrwrf.— When  we  like  and  defire  it.  Hooker,  4.  To  thirV 
\\  c  come  into  a  government,  and  fee  this  place  of  on  with  tenour ;  to  fear.— From  my  grandfatber* » 
honour  allotted  to  a  murderer,  another  filled  with  death,  I  had  reafon  to  apprehend  tbc  ftone ;  and, 
an  atheift  or  a  bUfphcmer,  may  wj  not  appofttelj  from  my  father's  life,  the  gout.  Temple, 

and  properly  aik.  Whether  there  be  any  virtue,  •  APPKEHENDER.  n, /,  [from   apprehemd] 

fobriety    or    relio'ion,    amongft    fuch  a  people  ?  Conceivcr ;  thinker.^Grofs  fl/^/ifAf>K/wj  may  not 

South,  think    it   any  more  ftrange,    than   that  a  buUrt 

•  APPOSITENESS.  «. /C   [^irom  appojite,]  Fit-  ftiou Id  be  moved  by  the  rarefied  fire.  GianvHle, 
nefs;  propiiety;  fuitiblcnets.—Judgment  iff  either  APPREUENDUK.     See  Apprfndre. 
concerning   thii.;;s   to   be   known,    or  of  things  *  APPREHENSIBLE,    adj.    [ixoTn  apprebemd] 
done,  of  their  congruity,  fitnefx,  rightnefs,  appo^  That  which  may  be  apprehended,  or  conceived. 

Jitenefs,  HaL'j  Orizn  of  Mankind.  — The  north  and  fouthem  polos  are  incommuB' 

VI.)  *  APPOSITION".  «./.  [afpqfitioy  I>at.]     i.  cable  and  fix<-xl  point?,  whereof  the  ©nc  it  not  4^ 

The  addition  of  new  matter,    fo  as  that  it  may  ^rrA^«^^/^  to  the  ether.    Brouun^s  Fulmar  Errmn- 

touch  the  nrft  mafs.— Urine,  infpe<5ted  with  a  mi-  (i.)   'APPREHENSION,   n.  j,  \apprehe^\ 

crofcope,  wiii  difcover  a  black  fond;  wherever  1.  The  mere  contemplation  of  things,   witin 

this  Cmd  fticks,  it  prows  ft  ill  bigger,  by  the  appo-  affirming  or  denying  any  thing  concerning  them- 

Jftion  of  new   matter.    Jrhutbnot  on  Diet,     a.  In  — So  we  think  ot  a  horfe,  high,    fwtfly   a^Jaalt 

grammar,  the  putt'mg  of  two  nouns  in  the  fame  time,  matter,   mind,  death,  ^r.  //«;//.— Swpk 

t:Ak\  as,    Lther  Su/annje  tnatrijf   the  book  of  his  af^rehenjion  ilexiaits  no  moie  than  the  fooTtaA* 

mother  Sufan.  ked  intellection  of  an  obje<ft,  without  eilli€r«»- 

(1.)  Apposition   is  u fed  in  phyfics,  in  fpeak-  pofition  or  deduction.    Glaniille,      t.  Opiite; 

iii^  of  bodies  whicfi  derive  their  ^'rowth  from  the  fentiments ;  conct-fTioTi.— The  exprcfliootoffa^ 

adjunction    or    union    of    neighbouring   bodies,  turc  are  ccmmonly  fuited  in  tbote  imtt«»ftP*e 

Moft  bodies  of  the  foflile  or  mineral  kingdom,  wxX^av  apprehe>Ji.t,s  ^i^d  conctptions  of  ifatgkoe 

are  formed  by  fuxta'pq/ttivns^  or  the  appojition  of  and  pople  where  ibey  wcnc  deltvcnd.  f arfp    I* 

parts,  brougtit  to  join  and  adhere  to  each  other.  The  faculty  by  which  we  concew«  ■*—**' *"  ^ 

APPOfil  rORJUM,  ill  chcmiftry,  a  vciiel  made  power  of  conceiving  them.— 

of  carthcu  ware  or  giafs,    of   a  cooicai  figure,  I  namM  them  as  Uiey  paii?dt 
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Th«r  nature,  with  fuch  knowledge  God  indu'd  they  are  compellable  to  fcrve  out  the  time  of  ab« 

My  fudden  atprehmjion.  Milton,  fence,    or  give  fatisfedtion   for  it,  at  any  period 

4.  Fear.— It  behoreth  that  the  world  (hould  be  within  7  years  after  expiration  of  the  ofiginal 
held  in  awe,  not  by  a  vain  furmife,  but  a  true  /»*►-  contra<5t.  Apprentices  gain  a  fettlement  in  thai 
frtbm/Un  of  fomewhat  which  no  man  may  think  pariih  where  they  lafl  ferved  40  days;  and  by  the 
bimfdf  aWe  to  withftand.  Hooker, —  5th   of  Elizabeth,    c,  4.  they  have  an  cxclufive 

And  be  the  future  evil  ihall  no  lefs  right  to  excrcife  the  trade  in  which  they  have  been 

In  a^rebfnjhnt  than  inHfubftance,  feel.     Milton*  inftru^ted,  in  any  part  of  England.     See   Blatk^ 

5.  Sulpicion  of  fometbinfi:  to  happen,  or  be  done,  ftones  Com,  Vol.  i.  p.  416.  Sec.  Anciently,  bcnch- 

1 II  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,  ers  in  the  inns  of  court  were  called  apprentices  o{ 

And  fcourge  you  for  this  ap^rebtf\fion.        Sbak.  ^Jhe  law,  in  Latin  apprenticii  juris  nobiliores  ;    as 

6.  Seizure. —  appears  by  Mr  Sclden's  note  on  Fortefcue ;  and 

Sec  that  he  be  convey'd  unto  the  To^^r :  Finch,  in  his  Nomotecbnia^  writes  himfclf,  atpren* 

And  go  we  brothers  to  the  man  that  took  him,  tice  de  ley  :   Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  hrs  Inflitutes^ 

To  queftion  of  his  apprebenfion.  Sbak.  fays,  apprenticii  legis^  in  pleading,  are  called  bo" 

7.  The  power  of  feizing,  catching  or  holding. —  mines  eonJiUarii  et  in  lege  periti  \  and  in  another 
A  lobfter  hath  the  chely  or  great  claw  of  one  fide  place,  apprentices  and  other  counfellors  of  law« 
longer  than  the  other,  but  this  is  not  their  leg,  Apprentices  indentures  and  articles  *of  clerk/hipf 
but  a  part  of  apprebenjion^  whereby  they  feize  u-  pay  of  duty  fix  (hillings.  Pariih  indentures  are 
pon  their  prey.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours.  excepted,  and  pay  fixpence  only,  by  5  W.  3.  c.  21* 

(i.}Aff&fcHENSioN,  in  logic,  (fee  ^  i,  def.  i.)  For  fees  given  with  apprentices,  clerks,  or  fer^ 

dtfers  from  notion^  as  the  a^  of  the  mind,  whereby  vants,  bound  or  articled  by  indentures,  f^m  L.  r« 

a  notion  is  formed,  differs  from  an  ad  of  the  mind,  to  L.jt,  mailers  pay  for  every  pound  fixpence ) 

whereby  we  attend  to  a  notion  already  formed.  and  for  fees  above  L.50,  x  fliilling  in  the  pound. 

Cj.)  ApraEUhNsiON,  is  likcwife  ufed  to  exprefs  8  Ann.  c.  9. 
•a  inadequate,  and  imperfed  idea :  and  thus  it  is        •   To  AppREHtiCE.   v.  a.   ffrom   the  noun.] 

applied  to  our  knowledge  of  God^  in  contradi-  To  put  out  to  a  mailer  as  an  apprentice.— 
ftindion  to  comprehenfion.  Him   portioned   maids,   apprenticed   orphans 

•APPREHENSIVE,  adj.  [(roitx  apprebend ]  i.  blell. 

Quick  to  underftand. — If  cohfcieiice  be  natural-        The  young  who  labouri  and  the  old  who  rcH. 
iy  ctpprebenjive  and  (agacious,  certainly  we  Ibould  Pope* 

t/jft  and  rely  upon  the  reports  of  it.  South,    a.        ♦  APPRENTICEHOOD.  n.f.   [from  appren* 

Fcarfal. — The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  when  I  tice.']    The  years  of  an  apprentice's  Imitude.— 
pifled  through.it,  were  extremely  appreb^fi've  of  Mufl  Fnot  {an^  a  long  opprcntl^fhood 

i^-eing  Lombardy  the   feat  of  war.  ^ddij'on,    3.        To  foreign  paflages,  and  in  ihc  end, 
PtfTccptive  feeling. —  Having  my  freedom,  boall  of  nothing  elfe 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  arm'd  with  dead-        But  th.it  I  was  a  journeyman  to  ^riet !       Shak* 
iy  ftings,  (i.)  *  APPRENTICESHIP,  n.  f.  ifroin  appren^ 

Mangle  my  ^,*^rrAri!,^v  tendered  parts.      Milt,  tiee.]    The  yei*rs  which  an  apprentice  is  to  pafs 

•APPREllENSIVELY.  ad^.  [from  appreben^  under  a  mailer.— In  every  art,  the  fimpleft  that 

Jive,\    In  an  apprehenfive  manner.  is,  there  is  an  apprenticrjhip  neceflfary,    before  it 

•  APPREIIKNSIVENESS.  n,f.  [from  appre-  can  be  expeded  one  fiiould  work.  Dighy, 
leufw.\     The  quality  of  being  apprehenfive.—        (a.)  Apprenticeships,   dukation  oF.    Se- 

Whcreas  the  vowels  arc  much  more  difficult  to  vea^years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all  over 

be  taught,   you  will  find  by  falling  upon   them  Europe,  the  ufual  term  ellabliflied  for  the  durati- 

I*ft,  great  help   by  the  afprebefifi'venets  already  on  of  apprenticefhipsin  the  greater  part  of  incor-* 

gained  in  learning  the  confonants.  Holder.    .  porated  trades.    All  fuch  incorporations  were  an- 

APPRENDRE,  in  our  ancient  law  books,  a  fee  ciently  called  unwerjliies  \  which  indeed,  is  the 

or  profit  to  be  taken  or  received.  proper  Latin  name  for  any  incorporation  whate- 

(i.)  •  APPRENTICE,  n.f.  [npprenti,  Fr.]  One  ver.    The  univerfity  of  fmJths,  the  univerfity  d 

that  ia  bound  by  covenant,  to  fcrve  another  m.rn  taylors.  Ice.  are  cXpreffions  which  we  commonly 

of  trade,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  upon  con-  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  townd. 

ditiod,  that  the  artificer,  or  tradefman,  iliall,  in  When  thofc  particular  incorporations  which  are 

th€  mean  time,  emleavour  to  inflnid  him  in  his  now  peculiarly  called  univerfitivs,  were  firft  efia- 

art  or  myftcry.  Co^vr/.— Love  enjoineth  fuch  dili-  Milhed,  the  term  of  years  which  it  was  neceffary 

gcnce,  that   no  apprentire,  no,   no   bond   flave  to  (ludy  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

co«M  ever  be  more  ready  than  that  young  prin-  appears  evidently  to"  have  been  copied  from  the 

ceftwat.  Sidney.  term  of  apprenticcfliip   in    common   trades,   of 

U^AfFiEHTicts,  LAWS,  &c.  tEsPECTiNC.  which  thc  incorporations  were  much  more  an- 
Afpieatices  many  be  bound  to  huibandmen,  or  e»  cienf.    As  to  have  wrought  7  years  under  a  maf- 
ia to  gentlemen;  and  they»  as  well  as  tradef.  tcr  properiy  oualified  was  neceffary  in  order  to 
'    in  Englaiul,  are  compellable  to  take  the  intitle  any  perlbn  to  becomea  maft.-r,  and  to  ha>c 
■^  of  the  pjor,  whom  the  oVerfeers,  with  himfelf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade ;  fo  to  have 
of  two  jufiicet  nuy  bind  till  the  a.  e  ftudicd  7  years  under  a  mafler  properly  qiulifiod 
Apprentices  may  be  difchargcd,  on  was  neceflary  to  entitle  him  to  Ucmm-  a  maatr, 
caoiSr;  but  if  any,  whole  premium  has  teachcr^or  dodor  (won!s  anciently  fynonymousL 
M0L.SO1  run  away  from  their  mafters,  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars  or  anpicnl 
*AfcT  I.  S  s  '  '^,^ 
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tices  (words  likewifc  originally  fynonymous)  to  lawful  day  of  the  week.    Three  years  Is  in  Scr*- 

Audy  under  him.     By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  com-  land  a  common  term  of  apprenticeihip,  etc-*  •". 

mo  .'y  called  the  ftatute  of  apprenticejbip^  it  was  fome  very  nice  trades  ;  and  in  general  there  is  to 

ena^ed,  that  no  perfon  ihould  for  the  future  ex-  country  in  Europe  in  which  corpomtioo  bw*  rr 

ercife  any  trade,  craft,  or  myftery,  at  that  time  fo  little  oppreflive. 

exercifed  in  England,  unlefs  he  had prcvioufiy  fer-        (3.)  Apprenticeships,  remarks  oh.    A;- 
ved  to  it  an  apprentice/hip  of  6  years  at  leafl;  and  pn-nticelhips  were  altogether  unknou-n  to  the  -- 
what  before  had  been  the  bye-law  of  many  p.uti-  cients.    The  reciprocal  duties  of  maftcr  aiKiz;»- 
cular  corporations,  'became  in  Euj^TairJ.  tb«»  g-me-  p!\'nttce  make  a  conficiretable  article  in  t^rcn-  m  - 
ral  and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in  lna^  <k.'ra  code.    The  Uoman  law  is  periedly  6i<r.: 
ket-towns.     For  though  the  words  of  the  flatute  with  regard  to  them.    There  is  no  Greek  or  L^ 
are  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  tJfe  tin  word  which  espreffes  the  idea  wc  now  af  ; 
whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation  to  th<;  r/ord  apprentice.  (Sec  J  1.)     J  ong  r- 
has  ^een  limited  to  market  towns ;.  it  having  been  prenticelhips  Dr  Smith  confiders   as  altogrtV* 
held,  that  in  countr/  villages  a  perfon  may  exer-  unneceffary.    The  arts,  which  are  much  faptrc 
cife  feveral  different  trades,  though  he  has  not  i^X'  to  commoq  trades,    fuch  aa  thofe  of   makir.: 
vcd  a  7  years  apprenticefhip  to  each,  thev  being  clocks  and  watches,  contiin  no  fuch  myftery  t» 
neceflary  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  to  require  a  long  courfc  of  inftr\j<^ion.     Tl» 
and  the  number  of  people  frequently  not  being  firfl  invention  of  fuch  beautiful  and  rfcful  ir-- 
fufTicicnt  to  fupply  each  with  a  particular  fet  of  chines,  indeed,  and  even  that   of  fome  of  t*  • 
hands.  .By  a  ftri<5t  interpretation  of  the  worus,  inftruments  employed  in  making  them,  muft,  ro 
too,  the  operation  of  this  ftatute  has  been  limittd  doiibt,  have  been, the  work  of  deep  thonght  1:  i 
to  thofe  trades  which  were  eftabJiflied  in  Enghnd  long  time,  and  may  joftly  be  conlidcred  as  amor; 
befbre  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  the  happieft  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  :  But  wbt- 
extended  to  fuch  as  have  been  introduced  fince  both  have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  usdrr- 
that  time.    This  limitation  has  given  occafion  to  flood ;  to  explain  to  any  young  nwn,  in  the  cor> 
feveral  diftindtions  which,  confidered  as  rules  of  picttft  manner,  how  to  apply  the  inftniroeoti  arii 
police,  apf)ear  as  foolidi  as  can  well  be  imagined,  how  to  conltru^  the  machines,  cannot  wtli  r^ 
It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  that  a  coach-  quire  more  than  the  leflbns  of  a  few  weets;  pi*. 
maker  can  neither  hinrifelf  malve*  nor  employ  Jour-  haps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might  be  fufficient    i". 
neymen  to  mako,  his  coach  wheels,  but  muft  buy  the  common  mechanic  trades,  thofe  of  a  few  day 
them  of  a  mafter  wheelwright ;  thia  latter  trade  might  certa'mly   be  fufficient.    TTie  dexterity  .* 
having  been  exercifed  in  England  before  the  5th  of  hand,  indeeil,  even  in  common  trades,  canoot  \r 
Elizabeth.     But  a   wheelwright,  tb/ugh   he  has  acquiretl  without  much  pra^fc  and  experiaK*. 
never  ferved  an  apprcAticr'fhip  to  a  coachmaker.  But  a  young  man  would  pra^ifc  with  much  moct 
may  either  himfeif  mike,  or  employ  joimieymen  diligence  and  attention,  if  from  the  bcginnir^  be 
to  make,  coaches ;  the  tra(!c  of  a  coachmaker  not  wrought  as  a  journeyman,  being  paid  in  proper- 
being  within  the  ftatute,  becaufe  not  exercifed  in  tion  to  the  little  work  which  he  could  cxecotA 
England  at  the  time  when  it  was  made.   The  ma-  and  paying  in  his  turn  for  the  materials  whidi  t< 
nufa<flure8  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and  Wol-  might  fometimes  fpoil  through  awkwardness  r^ 
verhampton,  are  many  of  them  upon  this  account  inexperience.    His  education  in  this  way  gewcraMT 
not  within  the  ftatute  ;  net  having  been  exercifed  would  be  more  effcAaal,  and  always  lefe  teduw 
ia  England  before  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth.      In  and  expenfive.    The  mafter,  indeed  would  be  1 
France,  before  the  revolution,  (we  know  not  how  lofer;  he  would  lofe  all  the  wages  of  the  appres- 
thefe  matters  ftand  wo'u^,)  the  duration  of  appren-  tice,  which  he  now  faves,  for  fcven  years  tofetbtt. 
ticeOiips  was  different  in  different  towns  and  in  dif-  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the  appreniice  himiclf  wocii 
ferent  trades.  In  Paris,  5  years  was  the  term  rcqui-  be  a  lofer.     In  a  trade  fo  eafily  learnt  be  wxjck* 
red  in  a  great  number;  but  before  any  perfon  could  have  more  competitors ;  and  his  wages,  when  ke 
be  qualified  to  exercife  the  tr;»de  as  a  mafter,  he  was  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  wouki  lie  xuca 
"  obliged,  in  many  of  them,  to  ferve  5  years  more  lefs  than  at  prefent.    The  fame  Tncreafe  of  aj«* 
as  a  joumeymaa.     During  this  latter  term  he  was  petition  wolild  reduce  the  profits  of  the  mjfters  j 
called  the  co-npnn'ton  of  his  mafter,  and  the  term  well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen.     The  twl«, 
itfelf  was  called  his  catnpanhn/blp  ;— a  kind  of  an-  the  crafts,  the  myfteries,  would  be  all  lofert :  b*: 
ticipation  of  the  fquaiity  that  has  fince  taken  place,  the  puplic  would  be  a  garner ;  the  work  of  ili  ir* 
— In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  regu-  tificiTs  coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper  to  market, 
lates  univcrfally  the  duration  of  apprenticeftiips.         To  APPRETIATE.  v.  a.  [af^recier^  Fr.  of  ip- 
The  term  differs  indifferentincorporations.  Where^  preciarct  Lat  J    To  fct  a  high  price,  value  cfrt- 
it  is  long,  a  part  of  it  may  be  generally  redeemed  teem  upon  any  thing.  Bailey, 
by  plying  a  fmill  fine.     In  moft  towns,  too,  a         APPRISING,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  tk* 
very  fmaU  fin?  is  fuflicient  to  purchafe  the  free-  a<flion  by  which  a  creditor  formerly  carried  off  ttc 
dom  of  any  corporation.    The  w^'avers  of  linen  eftate  of  his  debtor  for  payment     It  isoowal*- 
aid  hempen  cloth,  the  principal  m  inufavftun.'?  of  liihed,  and  adjudications  are  appointed  a  pi»c? 
tne  country,  as  well  as  all  other  artificers  fubfer-  of  it. — Adjudications,  charter,  refignatioot  tbrr 
vient  to  them,  whcelmakers,  reclmakers,  5cc.  may  conftat,  c  ?nition  cf  heir?,  heritable  ri;)iC»  co»* 
e-ii?rcife  their  trades  in  any  town  corporate  with-  firmation,  :  uvodamus,  principal  and  qtx^IkAj^ 
out  payinjf  any  fine.     In  all  tow.  rs  corporate,  all  ftrumenf  of  furreiider,  rtunr    fculn,  arn!  firnCTt 
pcrfoas  are  free  to  fell  butcher's  meat  upon  any  in  Scotland,  pr.y  by  differect  set?  4  s.  5  J-jM|T 
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APPRIZE.  11,  /  an  enterprife ;  a  trial.  Cbauc,  to  exprtfs  fuch  devices  as  are  contrived  for  the 

I        •  To  APPRIZE,  v.  a,  \ap^n:ndrf ;  part,  appru^  y^kHu^^  within  (hot  of  Ihy  birds.    It  is  principally 

Fr]   To  inform  ;  to  give  the  knowLdge  ot  any  uft*d  innnarfhy  lo\v  places.    '1  he  btH  method  of 

tiing.~He  C0T?Qdcrs  the  tendency  of  inch  a  virtue  approaching  is  by  means  of  three  hoops  tied  toge- 

w  vice  4  he  is  w^ll  apprhfJy  that  the  rcprefcnta-  ther  at  proper  dlflances  according  to  the  height  of 

tioB  (rfforae  of  thefe  things  may  convince  the  un-  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  it,  and  having  boughs  of 

<ierftanding.  H^utts. —  trees  ti«"d  all  tound  it,  with  cords  to  hang  it  over 

Eut  if  <j^^r/*V  of  the  fevcre  attack,  his  ftioulicrs;  a  man  getting  into  this,  conceals 

The  countiry  be  ftiut  up,  ImM  by  the  fcent  himfelf,  and  approaches  by  dgrees  towards  hig 

Oa  church  yard  drear  (inhumin  to  relate),  parpt'  in  the  form  of  a  mo^'ing  bufh.    Geef^s  ducks. 

The  diftppointed  prowlers  fall.  Tbo^fon,  and  ter.l,  quit  the  waters  in  the  evening,  r.iid  pafs 

(f.)  •  APPROACH.  »./.  [from  the  verb.J   1.  the  ni»;ht  iu  the  fields;  but  at  the  approach  of 

Theadl  of  drawing  near.— If  I  could  bid  the  fe-  morning  they  return  to  the  water  again,  and  even 

\   tenth  welcome  with  fogood  a  heart  as  1  can  bid  when  on  the  wattr  they  vill  retire  to  great  dif- 

the  other,  farewel,l(hou!d  be  glad  of  his  «i/;»ro«fi6.  tances,  on  the  approach  even  of  a  horfeorcow, 

iibak.   2.  Acceli — Honour  hath  in  it  the  vantage  fo  that  the  bulinefs  of  the  (talking  horfe  is  of  httle 

jjouad  to  do  good :  the  approach  to  kings  and  nfe ;  but  this  de\  ice  of  approaching  bv  the  mo- 

pnncipal  peHonsj  and  the  raifing  of  a  man's  own  %ing  bufti  fucceeds  tolerably  well  with  them, 
fortunes.  Bacon.     ^    Hoftilc  advance. —  (a.)  A?PR0ACHiNG,  in  gardening,  the  imiocu- 

For  England  his  appr^irhfs  make  as  Eercc  lating^or  ingrafting  the  fpri^'  of  one  tree  into  ano- 

As  waters  to  the  fucking  of  a  gulph.       Shake/*  ther,  without  cutting  it  oft  the  parent-tree, 
4.  Means  of  advancing.—  ♦  APPROACHMENT.  »./.  [from  approach.'] 

Aganft  beleagwr'd  heav*n  the  giants  move,  The  ait  of  coming  near.— As  for  ice,  it  will  nqt 

Hilh  piPd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountain«  lie,  concrete,  but  in  the  approaebment  of  the  air,  as ' 

To  male  tl*eir  mad  approaches  to  the  iky.  Dryd.  we  have  made  trial  in  glafles  of  water,  which  wHI 

(1.)  Aff  ROACH.    See  Access  and  ArFROi^i-  not  eafily  freeze.  Br  own^  $  Vulgar  Err  ours*         ^ 
MATioK.    The  curve  of  equable  approach,  acc^/        (i.)  *  APPROBATION,  n.f.  {approbatioy  Lat  ] 

fm  ^iiuahilisi  firfl  propofed  by  M.  Leibnitz,  has  i.  The  a<5t  of  approving,  or  expreffing  himfelf 

given  the  annalifts  fome  trouble. — The  bufinefa  is  pleafjd  or  fatisfied.— 
to  &jid  a  curve,  wherein  a  body  defcending  by  the.  That  not  paft  me,  but 

/off  power  of  gravity  ihall  approach  the  horizon         By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges.       Shake/, 

ttjinlly  in  equal  times. — This  curve  has  been  %•  The  liking  or  any  thing. — There  is  no  pofitive 

found  by  Bemouilli,  Vaj-ignon,  Maupertuis,  and  law  of  men,  whether  recavcd  by  formal  content 

otiiers,  to  be  the  fecond  cubical  paraboKa  fo  placed  as  in  coimcils,  or  by  fecret  appf-obationy  as  in  cuf- 

as  that  its  point  of  regreiljon  is  uppermoft.  toms,  but  may  be  taken  away.  Hooker. ^Thti  bare 

•  To  Approach,  v.  a.  To  bring  near  to.  This  approbation  of  the  worth  ai?d  goodnefs  of  a  thing, 
fenfe  is  rather  French  than  Englifh.— This  they  is  not  properly  the  willing  of  that  thing ;  yet  men 
will  nimbly  perform,  if  objeded  to  the  extremes,  do  very  commonly  account  it  fo.  Souths  3.  At- 
but  (lowly  and  not  at  all,  \i  approached  unto  their  tcftation  j  fuppo^t. — 

TOoti.  Brovfn^s  Vulgar  ErrourA,—%^  plunging  pa-  How  many  ttow  in  health    » 

JXT  thoroughly  in  weak  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ap-      .  Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
rrncLtbmf^  it  to  a  candle,  the  fpirituous  parts  wiU        Of  what  your  reverence  (hall  incite  us  to,  Shak* 
burn,  without  harming  the  paper.  BoyU.  (a. J  Approbation,  in  civil  law.    It  is  a  max- 

•  To  ApproACH.  T.  «•  [npprocher,  Fr.]  I.  To  un  among  civilians,  ^pprohere  dicitur  qui  mn  im* 
xlraw  near  locally. — 'Tis  time  to  look  abcHit:  the  probat.  He  is  judged  to  approve  who  does  not 
powers  of  the  kingdom  approach  apace.  Sbake/pf  Jilapprove.  By  the  /civil  law,  a  mcie  approba^ 
V  To.  draw  near,  as  time. —  tion  of  a  crime  after  commiflion,  does  not  make 

Hark  !  1  hear  the  found  of  coaches,  a  perfon  guilty,  but  an  approbation  attended  with 

The|hour  of  attack  approaches.  Cay^  fad,  is  equivalent  to  a  command. 

h  To  make  a  prc^refe  towards,  in  tjie  figurative        (3.)  Approbation,  in  ethics,  a  ftate  or  difpo- 

fcnfe,  as  mentally. — He  was  an  admirable  poet,  fition  of  the  mind  wherein  we  put  a  value  upon, 

ind  thought  even  to  have  approached  Homer.  Tern*  or  become  pleafed  vi^ith,  fome  perfon  or  thing 

?^.— To  have  knowledge  in  all  theobje^s  of  con-  Moralifts  are  divided  on  the  principle  of  approba- 

^emplation,    is  what  the  mind  can  hardly  attain  tion,  or  the  i][i6tive  ^hiph  determines  us  to  ap- 

«nto ;  the  inftances  are  few  of  thofe  who  have,  in  prove  and  difapproye.    The  Epicureans  will  have 

iny  meafure,  approached  towards  it.  Locke.  it  to  be  only /elf-infcrf/i  ;  according  to  them,  that 

APPROACHABLE,    crdj.  that    may    be    ap-  which  determines  any  agent  to  approve  his  own 

projched.  a<^ion,  h  its  apparent  tendency  to  his  private  hap- 

•  APPROACHER.  «.  /.  [from  approach.]  The  pincfs ;  and  even  the  approbation  of  another's  ac- 
perfon  that  approaches  or  draws  near. —  lion  flows  from  no  othef  caufe  but  ai)  opinion  of 

Thou  gav*ft  thine  ears,  like  tapfte^,  that  bid  its  tendency  to  the  happinefs  of  the  approver,  ei- 

welcomc.  ther  immediately  or  remotely.    Others  refolve  ap- 

To  knaves  and  all  approachers.  Shake/,  probation  into  a  moral  fenfe,  or  a  principle  of  bK?- 

APPROACHES,    in  fortifications  the  works  nevolence,  by  which  we  are  determined  to  ap« 

Arown  op  by  the  befiegers,  in  order  to  get  nearer  prove  every  kind  atfe(5tion  either  in  ourfelves  oro- 

i  fortrdi,  without  being  expofed  to  the  enemy's  thers,  and  all  publicly  ufeful  adtions,  whic!)  we 

^nnon.  imagine  to  flow  from  fuch  afFctlion,  witljout  any 

(lO  APPROACHING,  in  fowling,  a  term  ufed  view  to  our  own  private  happinefs.    Df  A<^"^ 

S  8  a  Jjinii*^ 
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Smith  thinks  it  necdlefs  to  introduce  any  new  pow-  •  To  APPROPER  ATE.  v.  a.  [^f^offrh  lat] 

tr  of  perception,  in  order  to  account  fw  the  prin-  To  haften  ;  to  let  forward.  1/3, 

ciple  of  approbation  ;  and  apprehend  that/^m-  ♦  To  APPROPINQUATE,  v.  ».  {ap^cpi*^, 

/*ath  IS  fuiTicient  to  account  for  all  the  effects  Lat.]  To  draw  nigh  \into ;  to  approach, 

ftfcnbcd  to  this  peculiar  faculty.      This  fyftcm  *  r©  APPROPINQUE.  a.w.  [a/^fo^fjtt,Lr ' 

places  virtue  in  utility,  and  accounts  for  the  plea-  To  approach  ;   to  draw  near  to.     A  ludiuwt 

fure  wkh  which  the  fpeilator  furveys  the  utility  word. — 

of  any  crjiiity,  from  fympathy  with  the  happi-  The  clotted  blood  w.thin  my  hole, 

ncfs  of  tnoiV  who  are  affeSed  by  it.    This  fym-  That  from  my  w.>uudtd  body  Row^ 

pathy,  he  obferves,  is  different  both  fircm  that  by  With  mortal  ciifis  doth  portend 

which  Are  enter  into  the  motives  of  the  agent,  and  My  days  to  appropinque  an  erd.        HtJihn . 

from  that  by  which  we  go  along  with  the  grati-  ♦  APPROPRIABLE.  aJJ.    Ifrom  apprvpftuu.] 

tude  of  the  perfons  who  are  benefited  by  his  ac-  That  which  may  be  appropriatui ;   tliat  wU; 

tions:  and  he  fays,  it  is  the  fame  principle  with  may  be  reftraincd  to  fomcthing  panicuiar.— Ir*.. 

thit  by  which  we  approve  of  a  well  contrived  ma-  conceit  applii*d  unto  the  origiiiai  of  ii>ei;,  jod  L": 

c\yxc.    According  to  others,  reafon  or  the  under-  beginninj;  of  the  world,  is  more  juftly  eppmfna,  t 

il<*aJin^,  the  lame  faculty  by  which  wc  diftinguifh  unto  its  end.  Broewus  Fu/gar  Errourj^ 

bawpo'i  truth  and  falfchood,  enables  us  todiilin-  APPROPRIARE  ad  honorem,  iq  law,  fip'- 

guifh  between  what  is  fit  and  unfit,  amiable  and  fics  to  bring  a  manor  within  ide  t xtcnt  and  Ubcn? 

odious,  both  in  actions  and  affecflions:  and  they  of  fuch  an  honour. 

argu\?>  that  fuch  are  the  natures  of  certain  a<5lions,  Appropriare  communem,  in  law,  fignifirt  t. 

that  when  jjerceived,  as  they  are,  by  a  reafonahle  difcommon,  i.  e.  to  feparate  and  inclofe  acy  p*:- 

bein;^,  there  mull  rcfult  in  him  certain  emotions  eel  of  land,  which  btfore  was  open  coiumor.. 

^nd  afl'edions.     An  excellent  wntcr  .-jdcis,  that  (i.)  •  APPROPR1A1  E.  ^t^/y.  ifrom  the  rerb ] 

••  in  contemplating  the  a^^tions  and  affections  of  PecuiM.r;  c*nft^ned  to  fome  particular  ufc  or  pc- 

VT'Oral  agents,  ve  have  both  a  pv-rceptiou  of  the  Ion  ;    t'L!«>r.i:ing  peculiarly. — He  did    infiitute  j 

junderllandingi  and  a  fechng  of  the  heart ;  and  the  band  of  litty  .ircheis,  by  the  name  of  yccmctj  i 

•Jattcr,  or  the  eJfeiiis  in  us  accompanying  our  mo-  bis  guard  ;  and  that  it  might  l>e  thought  to  he  n- 

rn\  perceptions,  are  deducible  from  two  fprings.  thcr  a  matter  of  dignity,  than  any  matter  of  cL- 

They  partly  depend  on  the  pofiti\c  conftitution  fidcnce  </^ro/>^//iir  to  his  own  cale,  he  midc  £2 

■€if  our  n:uurcs ;  but  the  moft  fteady  and  univciCil  ordinance  not  temporary,  but  to  hold  in  faccfiT-** 

ground  of  them  is  the  cfTwMtial  congruity  between  for  ever    Bucon. —  I  he  heathens  thcmfclves  had  'a 

the  objed  and  theXiculty."     But  we  fear  none  of  apprehenfion  of  the  neceffity  of  fome  appropn^^ 

all  thcfe  theories,  however  plaunble,are  fufticicnt-  act  of  divine  worftiip.  Siillin^Jleet. 

ly  perfe<a  to  account  for  the  principle  of  appro-  (1.)  Appropriate,  in  law,  is  undcrftood  <V  J 

bation,  and  the  various  and  oppofite  phxnomena  church  or  benefice,  the  patronage  whereof  is  a.- 

drifing  from  its  exercife  among  different  nations,  nexed  to  fome  church  dignitary,  who  appoirrt*  * 

The  faft  feems  to  be,  that  there  is  no  univerfal  vicar  to  ferve  the  cure;  the  patron  receiuug  t!-. 

and  uniform  innate  principle  of  approbation  dif-  chief  produce  of  it.     See  Appropriati'  h,  \  i- 

covcrable  in  man  \  jjlfe  we  would  not  find  fome  There  are  computed   to   be    in    England  j-;; 

fiations  pradifing,  approving  of,  and  even  enjoy-  churches  appropriate  and  impropriate, 

ing   barbarities,  which  thofe  of  more  civilized  (3  )  .^ppropriatf,  or  Mn  pnilofophy,  is  «":- 

countries  cannot  fo  much  as  read  of  without  the  APPROPRIATED,      \  dcrCood  ot  tomrthr; 

titmod  abhorrence,    S^e  Americans,  J  ;.?,  14.  which  is  indeed  common  to  frveral ;  yet,  in  fjew 

A^sicAtjs,  Ahthropopkagi,  §  3,  &c.    In  a  refptds,  is  peculiarly  att«buted  to  one. 


molivci  of  approbation  and  difapprobation,  that  they  might  never  afterwards  again  be  made  coo- 
take  place  among  mankind.  mon.  Hooker. — As  for  this  fpot  of  ground,  IB:» 

(4.)  Approbation!  in  literary  hiftory,  is  ulVd  perfon,  this  thing,  I  have  fele<Hcd  and  af/r<jfn#Jrt, 

in  fpeaking  of  recommendations  of  books,  given  I  have  ynclofed  it  to  myfelf  and  my  own  ufc;  ^ 

by  perfons  qualified  or  authorifed  to  judge  of  I  will  endure  no  flia;er,  no  rival  or  compania.  - 

them,  Thofe  appointed  to  grant  licences,  and  im-  it,  South. — 

prim  at  area,  under  arbitrary  governments,  firequent-  Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods, 

Jy  expr.f^  tlicir  approbation  of  books.  Books  were  find  foroe  to  publick,  fome  to  private  tai*' 

formerly  fubje<fted  to  a  licence  in  England,  by  the  KrJconm^ 

i.sth  Car.  II.  c,  .;3«  which  adt  is  long  fmce  cxpir-  a.  To  claim  or  cxercife ;  to  take  to  bimklf  byai 

ed  ;  and  being  incompatible  with  the  noble  prin-  exclufive  right.— 

piples  of  the  revolution,  has  never  fince,  and  we  To  themfelvct  appropmthii 

hope  never  will  be  revived.  The  fpirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike,  awJp- 

•  A  PROOF,  B,/.  [from  approve^  as  proqf  from  To  ail  believers.                                   JC^ 

frovo.]     Approbation ;   condemnation :  a  word  — Why  ihould  people  engrofs  and  cpprofritte  t- 

Tightly  derived}  but  old. —  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  lotUc- 

O  moft  perilous  mouths,  felves  ?  L'EJ range. —Every  body  clfc  has  acq**' 

Tliat  bear  in  them  one  and  the  felf.famc  tongne  title  to  it ;  and  therefore  be  cannot  affnpndU, 

Either  of  ccademnatioo  or  apfroo/!     $Mt/^\  caxmot  iuvki^, wlthcutthecocfcctof  awMfe^'* ' 
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coaiin«)ner?9  all  mankind.   LocAe.     3.  To  make  ihe  law  repofes  a  confidence  in  them,  thai  tbef 

p::culiar  to  fomething ;  lo  annex  by  combination,  will  not  confcnt  to  any  thing  that  Ihall  be  to  the 

—  We,  by  degrees,  get  ideas  and  names,  and  learn  prejudice  of  the  church.    The  confent  of  the  pa- 

X'iieii  at-*propriatrd  connection  one  with  another,  t run  a Ifo  is  neceflarily  implied,  becaufe the appro- 

Ucke.    4.  In  law,  to  alienate  a  benefice.   SceAp-  priation  can  be  originally  made  to  none  but  lo 

p&OFiiiATJOic. — Before  Richard  II.  it  was  lawful  I'uch  fpiritual  corporation  as  is  alfo  the  patron  oF 

lu  appropriate  the  whole  fmits  of  a  benefice  to  an  the  church  ;  the  whole  being  indeed  nothing  elfe 

^bbeyt  the  houfe  finding  one  to  ferve  the  cure;  but  an  allowance  for  the  patrons  to  retain  the 

that  king  redrefletl  that  horrid  evil.  Ayliffc,  tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hands,  without  pre» 

(i.)  ♦  APPROPRIATION,  n./.  Ifrom  appro-  fenting  any  clerk,  they  themfelves  undertaking  to 
priate,\  I.  The  application  of  fomething  to  a  par-  provide  for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  When  the 
ticular  purpofe.— The  mind  Ihould  have  diftin^  appropriation  is  thus  made,  the  appropriators  and 
ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  the  particular  name,  their  lucceflTors  are  perpetual  parfons  of  the  church, 
with  its  pcculinr  appropriation  to  that  idea.  Lockt^,  and  muft  fue and  be  fued  in  all  matters  concerning 
1.  The  claim  of  any  thing  as  peculiar. — He  ddth  the  rights  of  the  church,  by  the  name  of  parfons. 
nothing  but  talk  of  his  horfe,  and  make  a  great  See  Parson.  This  appropriation  may  be  fevered, 
apprcpriation  to  his  good  parts,  that  he  can  (hoe  and  the  church  become  difnppropriate,  two  ways; 
him  bimfeif.  Sbukefp,  3.  The  fixing  a  particular  as,  firft,  if  the  patron  or  appropriator  prefents  a 
lignification  to  a  word. — The  name  of  faculty  clerk,  who  is  inftltuted  ard  induced  to  the  par- 
may,  by  an  appropriation  that  difguifes  its  true  fonage :  for  the  incumbent  fo  inftituted  and  in- 
fv-nfc,  palliate  the  abfurdity.  Locke.  4.  In  law,  a  duded  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  complete  par- 
fevering  of  a  benefice  ecclefiaftical  to  the  proper  fon ;  and  the  appropriation  being  once  fevered, 
and  perpetual  ufe  of  (ome  religious  houfe,  or  dean,  can  never  be  reunited  again,  unlefji  by  a  repetition 
and  chapter,  bifhoprick,  or  college ;  tnrcaufe,  as  of  the  fame  folcmnities.  And,  when  the  clerk  fo 
pcrfons  ordmarily  have  no  rji^ht  of  fee  fimple,  prefentcd  is  diftind  from  the  vicar,  the  redory 
tlkrfe,  by  reafon  of  their  perpetuity,  are  account-  thus  velted  in  him  becomes  what  is  called  a  finf 
ed  owners  of  the  fee  fimple;  and  therelbre  are  cure-;  becaufe  he  hath  no  cure  of  fouls,  having  a 
cilkd  proprietors.  To  aa  appfopriationy  after  the  vicar  under  him  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed, 
licence  obtained  of  the  king  in  chancery,  the  con-  Alfo,  if  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropria- 
fcnt  of  the  dioceian^  patron,  and  incumbent,  are  tiun  is  difiblved,  the  parfonage  becomes  ddappro- 
ncceflary,  if  the  church  be  full ;  but  if  the  church  priale  at  common  law ;  becaufe  the  perpetuity  of 
be  void,  the  diocefan  and  tue  patron,  upon  the  perfon  is  gone,  which  is  necefl'ary  to  (upport  the 
king's  licence,  may  conclude.  cJwelL  appropriation.     In  this  manner,  and  fubje<5l  to 

(a.)  AppROPRiATios,  in  the  cannon  law,  a  fe-^  thefe  copditions,  may  appropriations  be  made  at 

vering  of  a  benefice  ecclefiaftical  to  the  proper"  this  day :  and  thus  were  mofl,  it  not  all  the  ap- 

i^nd  perpetual  ufe  of  fome  religious  houfe.    The  propriations  at  prefent  exifting  originally  made ; 

contrivance  of  appropriations  feems  to  have  fpning  being  annexed  to  bifhoprick s*  prebends,  religious 

from  the  policy  of  the  monaftic  orders,  who  have  houfes,  nay,  even  to  nunneries,  and  certain  milita- 

nevrr  been  deficient  in  fubtle  inventions  for  the  ry  orders,  all  of  which  were  fpiritual  corporations, 

iucreafc  of  their  own  power  and  emoluments.   At  At  the  diifolution  of  monafleries,  by  ft<Jtutes  27 

the  firft  eftablilluntnt  of  parochial  clergy,  the  tithes  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.  and  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  the  ap- 

of  the  parifli  were  diftributed  in  a  fourfold  divifion;  propriations  of  feveral  parfonages,  which  belonged 

ooe  for  the  ufe  of  the  biftiO;),  another  for  maintain-  to  thofe  Tefpe<5tive  religious  houfes,  (amounting 

ir.j:  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the  poor,  to  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  pari/lies  in  -Eng- 

and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  incumbent.  When  land, )  would  have  been,  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 

the  fees  of  the  bilhops  became  otherwife  amply  mon  law,  di/appropriated,  had  r.ot  a  cbufe  in  thofe 

endowed,  they  were  prohibited  fiom  demanding  ftatutes  intervened,  tp  give  them  to  the  king  in  as 

their  ufual  ftiare  of  thefe  tithes,  and  the  divifion  ample  a  manner  as  the  abbots,  &e.  formerTy  held 


inamder  might  well  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  their  reigns,  when  the  alien  priories  (that  is,  fuch  aa 

own  fraternities,  (the  endowment  of  which  wat  were  filled  by  foreigners  only)  were  diflblvcd  and 

conftrucd  to  be  a  work  of  the  moft  exalted  piety  J  given  to  the  crown.    And  from  thefe  two  roots 

fubjeft  to  the  burden  of  repairing  the  church  and  have  fprqng  all  the  lay  appropriations  or  f^ular 

proridmg  for  its  conftant  uipply.    And  therefore  parfonages  now  jn  the  kingdom ;  they  having  been 

^nr  ^S^  ^^  bought,  for  maJlit  and  obitSf  and  afterwards  grantetl  out  from  time  lo  time  by  the 

fonjctimes  evm  for  money,  all  the  advowfons  crown.    See  Vicar. 

^ithio  their  reach,  and  then  appropriated  the  be«  ♦  APPROPRIATOR,  »./.  [from  appropriate.] 

offices  to  the  ofe  of  their  own  corporation.    But,  He  that  i$  polftiTed  of  an  appropriated  benefice, 

to  complete  fuch  appropri^on  efiipduj^ly,  the  —Thefe  appropriators y  by  reafon  of  their  pcrpe- 

kiog's  hcence,  and  confent  of  the  biftiop  rouft  firlt  tuities,  are  accounted  owners  of  the  fee  fimple ) 

^  obtained  j  becaufe  both  the  king  and  the  bi-  and  therefore  are  called  proprietors.  Ayllffe. 

fl*op  may  fome  time  or  other  have  an  intcreft,  by  ♦  APPROVEABLE.  adj.  [from  approve,\  That 

*^,  in  the  preientalion  to  the  benefice ;  which  which  merits  approbation. — The  fohd  reafon,  or 

c^  sever  happen  if  it  be  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  confirmed  experience  of  any  men,  is  very  apprvv* 

dcorporatioa/ which  never  stie^:  4nd  ^iio  becauie  able  in  what  profeffipn  Xoevcr.  Bro'wn. 

♦  APPRO. 
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hence  rzz  —  ^"000048517,  8cc.  APRIES,  or  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  the  ion  of 

Hence,/  =       2+^+?  +  ''  Prammis,  king  of  Egypt;  prophefied  againft  Vy 

=       a + o*  I  —  0*005  4  — r  0*00004  85  X  S  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel .    He  opprefled  his  fubjedi, 

=       2*09455 14839  ruined  Sidon,  and  feme  fay  he  put  Jeremiah  to 

the  root  of  the  equation  j^  —  ay  =:  5.    And  the  death.    He  thought  neither  God  nor  man  codd 

approximation  for  the  roots  of  literal  equations  is  dethrone  him  ;  which,  however,  was  eaBlr  done 

performed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the  fame  man-  by  Amafis,  and  he  bimfelf  was  ftrang^ed.    See 

ner.  Am  a  sis. 

(4.)  Approximatioh,  in  medicine,  a  magne-  (iw)*  APRIL,  it.  /  [/fpH/hf  Lat.  jfvriit  Fr.] 

lical  kind  of  cure,  Or  method  of  tranfplanting  a  The  fourth  month  of  the  year,  January  coonied 

difeafe  into  fome  other  fubjeft,  whether  animate  firft. — April  is  repcefented  by  a  young  man  in 

or  vegetable,  by  bringin|;  it  in  immediate  contad  green,  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  hawthom 

with  the  patient.  buds ;  in  one  hand  primrofes  and  violets,  in  the 

APPHUARE.    See  Approver,  J  2.  other  the  (ign  Taurus.   Peacbam  ^n  Dratwhtg.^ 

APPUI,  in  the  manege,  [q.  d.  rcfl  or  flay  upon  Men  are  Aprii  when  they  woo,  iJecember  when 

the  hand,)  is  the  reciprocal  cflfort  between  the  they  wed :  Maids  are  May  when  they  are  m^id*, 

horfe's  mouth,  and  the  bridle  hand,  or  the  ft* nfe  but  the  Iky  changes  when  they  are  wivei.  Shakrf. 

of  the  adtion  of  the  bridle  on  the  hand  of  the  As  you  like  it , 

horfeman.    A  jud  appui  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice  (a.)  April  is  the  id  month  accordiifg  to  the 

bearing  up  or  ftay  of  the  bridle,  fo  that  the  horfe  computation  of  aftronomers.   It  contains  $0  days, 

being  awed  by  the  fenfibility  and  tendemefs  of  —The  word  is  derived  from  aperio,  to  open:  be- 

his  mouth,  dares  not  reft  too  much  upon  the  bit-  caufe  the  earth,  in  this  month,  begins  t9  opa 

mouth,  nor  check  or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  with-  her  bofom  for  the  produdion  of  vegetables.    In 

ftand  it.    A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  appui  when  this  month  the  fun  travels  through  the  fign  Taum*. 

he  is  too  apprehenfive  of  the  hand  and  cannot  A  PRIORI,  a  kind  of  demonftration.    See  D£- 

bear  the  bit.    He  is  laid  to  have  too  much  appui,  monstraTion. 

when  he  refts  or  throws  himfelf  too  much  upon  APRIZE,  adventurer.  (0^)  B*ulfy. 

the  bit.    Horfet  defigned  for  the  army  ought  to  (i.)*APRON.  w./:  [A word  ot uncertain  etrroo- 

have  a  full  appui  upon  the  hand.  To  give  a  horfe  logy*  but  fuppof^d  by  fome  to  be  contra<tted  Vma 

a  good  apputy  he  (hould  be  galloped,  and  put  of-  afyre  ofte.]  A  cloth  hung  t>efore«  to  keep  the  otbtr 

ten  back.  dfrefs  clean.— -How  might  we  kt  Falftaff,  and  not 

(i.)*  APPULSE.  If./,  {flppulfusy  Latin.]    The  ourfclves  be  feen  ?— Put  on  two  leather  jeikirs 

ad  of  ftHking  againft  any  thing. — An  hedick  fe*  and  aprons^  and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  » 

yer  is  the  innate  heat  kindled  into  a  deftrudive  drawers.  Sb^jkff^—ln  thefe  figures  the  drefs  is  p- 

fire»  through  the  appulft  of  faline  fteams*  Harvey,  thercd  up  before  them,  like  an  aprortf  which  you 

—In  vowels,  the  paifage  of  the  mouth  is  open  and  muft  fuppofe  dlled  with  fruits.  Addifon, 

free,  without  any  atpulfe  of  an  organ  of  fpeech  to  (2.)  *  Apron,  [in  gunnery.]    A  piece  of  k^ 

another :  but,  in  all  confonants,  there  is  an  ap»  which  covers  the  touch-hole  of  a  great  |:un. 

^kA^  of  the  organs.  Holder*  (3.)  Apron,   in  naval  architedure,  is  a  piecf 

{%•)  Appulss,  in  aftronomy,  the  approach  of  of  curved  timber  fixed  behind  the  lower  putot 
any  planet  to  a  conjundion  with  the  fun,  or  a  the  ftern,  immediately  above  the  foremoft  end  d 
Itar.  It  is  a  ftep  towards  a  tranfit,  occultation,  the  keel.  Apron  is  affo  a  name  given  to  a  pUt* 
conjundion,  eclipfe,  &c.  M..  Flamftead,  M.  de  form  or  flooring  of  a  plank,  raifed  at  the  en- 
la  Ilire,  and  others,  have  given  obfervations  of  trance  of  a  dock,  againft  which  the  dock  gato 
the  moon^s  appulfes  to  the  Pleiades.  are  (hut. 

(3.)  Appulse  of  cattle,  in  the  civil  law,  {4.)  •  Apron-mam.  «  /  {horn  apron  2sd  mnw:- 

the  right  of  driving  them  to  water.  A  n^n  that  wears  an  apron ;  a  workman ;  a  du- 

AnOJRTENANCES,  or  Appertinances,  in  nuaj  artificer.— 

common  law,  things  belonging  to  fome  other  as  You  have  made  good  work, 

their  principal.    Appurtenances  may  either  be  You  and  your  aprot-men^  that  ftood  fo  roach 

things  corporeal,  as  hamlets  belonging  to  a  chief  Upon  the  voice  of  occup^ition,  axid 

manor;  or  incorporeal,  at  liberties  and  fervices  The  breath  of  garlick  eaters.                   SW?^ 

of  tenants.    See  Appendant,  §  i.  de/,  3.  (5.)*Ar^0K  of  a  goose.  The  fat  Ikio  wtei 

APREMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  covers  the  belly, 

meat  of  Vicnne.    Lon.  o.  38.  W.  Lat.  46.  45.  N.  *  APRONED,  adj,  [from  apron.]  WeariiE  » 

♦  To  APRICATE.  V.  n.  lapHcor,  Lat.]    To  apron.— 

baik  in  the  fun.  piff.  The  coblcr  apron' dt  and  the  paifoo  go««*^ 

♦  APRICITY.  If./,  [aprieitas.]  Warmth  of  the  ^^ 
fun :  funfhine.  Dia.  APSE,  a  fmall  town  in  the  lOe  of  Wightt  kt 

♦  APRICOCK,  or  >  «.  /.  [from  cpricus,  Lat.  Medina. 

(i.)  ♦  APRICOT.  3  funny.]  A  kind  of  wall  APSIDES.    Se?  Apsis,  «  3. 

fruit.  APSINTHATUM,  in  piiyfic,  a  kind  of  port"" 

f**)  Apricot,  in  botany.    SeePRUNUf.  to  ftrengthcn  the  ftomach.    See  Aisiitim**** 

3.)  Apricot  water.     To  a  quart  of  water,  APSIRTIDES.    See  Absyrtides* 

put  fix  or  eight  apricots  fliccd,  and  the  Kernels  { i.)  A PSIS,  t«-|'f,  Gr.  or  Ab sis.  Lit.] 

bruifcd;   boil  the  whole,   to  exlrad   the    t.fte;  ed  roof  of  a  ho'ife,  riom,  or  ottn,  Ac 

p.nd  when  cold,  add  four  or  five  ounces  of  fujjar.  ring  or  compafs  of  a  wheei. 

When  that  is  dilTolvcd,  drain  it.  U)  Apsis,  in  cccLfialticdi  writer^  &•■••* 
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inner  part  in  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  fedted  as  concerning  the  Came  c^nk,  Hoohr*    i. 

clcT^  iat,  and  where  the  altar  was  placed.    It  is  Hanng  a  tendency  to ;  liable  to. — Things  natural, 

{\i[fpokd  to  have  been  thus  called,  b^uie  cover-  as  long  as  they  keep  thofe  forms  which  give  them 

«1  with  an  arch.    See  Ji   i.    Apfis,  in  this  fenfe,  their  being,  cannot  poflibly  be  apt  or  inclinable  to 

amounts  to  the  lame  with  cboirt  cotuba^  camerat  do  otherwife  than  they  do.  Hooker, — My  vines  and 

jod  prejhftrrium ;  and  (lands  oppofed  to  the  na^g  peaches  on  my  beil  fouth  walls  were  apt  to  have 

or  body  of  the  church.    The  word  is  piore  particu-  a  foot  or  fniuttinefs  upon  their  leaves  and  fruitt. 

hrly  ufed  for  the  biftiop's  throne,  in  ancient  church-  Temple,     3.  Inclined  to;  led  to;  difpofed  to. — 

c$;  called  apfij  graduta^  bccaufe  raifed  on  fteps  You  may  make  her  you  love,  bcheve  it ;  which,  I 

above  the  oxtJinary  feats.— It  was  alfo  denominated  warrant,  (he  is  apter  to  do,  than  confefs  (he  does. 

tx^^rof  and  in  later  times  tribune.    Apjis  is  alfo  Shake/,    As  you  like  it. — Men  arc  apt  to  think  well 

ui'ti  for  a  reliquary,  or  cafe  wherein  the  relids  of  of  themfelves,  and  of  their  nation,  of  their  cou- 

fiints  were  anciently  kept  which  was  round  or  rage  and   (h^ngth.    Temple, — One,  who  has  not 

arched  at  the  top.    The  apfis  was  commonly  pla-  thefe  lights,  is  a  (Iranger  to  what  he  reads,  and 

ced  00  the  altar :  it  wis  ufually  of  wood,  fome-  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it.   Addif, 

times  alfo  of  gold  and  filver,  with  fculptures,  &c.  — Even  thofe  who  are  near  the  court,  are  apt  to 

(j.)  •  K^%\%,n,f,apfides^  plural.  [•>^i#.]— Is  ap-  dedud  wrong  confequences,  by  reafoning  upon 

plied,  in  a(tronomy,  to  two  points  in  the  orbits  the  motives  <tf  adions.  Swift, — What  we  have  al- 

of  planets,  in  which  they  are  at  the  greate(t,  and  ways  feen  to  be  done  in  one  manner,  we  are  apt 

the  leaft  diltancefirom  the  fun  or  earth.    The  high-  to  imagine  there  was  but  that  one  way.  Bentlcjm^ 

cr  apfis  is  nu>re  particularly  denominated  aphelion,  4.  Ready ;  quick :  as  an  apt  wit. — 

or  apogee ;    the   lower,   perihelion,    or  perigee.  I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 

Chambers, — If  bodies  revole  in  orbits  that  arc  But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  ufe  of  anger 

pretty  near  circles,  and  the  atfides  of  thefe  orbits  To  better  vantage.                                     Sbakef, 

be  fixed,  then  the  centripetal  forces  of  thofe  bo-  5.  Qualified  for. — Tl^fe  brothers  had  a  while  fer- 

dirt  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  dif-  ved  the  king  in  war,  whereunto  they  were  only 

tances.  Cbeyne,  opt,  Sidney.-- All  that  were  ftrong  and  apt  for  war, 

APSLE  Y,  a  village  in  SuflTex  near  Bramber.  even  them  the  king  of  Babylon  brought  captive  to 

APSORUS.    SeeABsoRUS.  Babylon,  a  il»/^/. 

APSYCHIA,  [from  *  privative,  and  ^«'.r»»,  foul,l  (2.)  Apt,  or  Apte,  an  ancient  town  in  the  de» 

is  medicine,  a  fwooning  or  fainting  away,  oiled  partment  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone^  feated  oq 

3^0  lypoftfycbia  and  apopfyebih,  the  Calavon,  10  miles  N.  of  Aix,  xx  E.  of  Avig? 

APSYCTOS^  [from  •  and  ^ux^  to  cool,l  a  word  non,  and  15  SE.  of  Orange.    Jtq  comnierce  con- 

ufed  by  the  ancients,  as  the  name  of  a  (lone  found  ri(ts  in  prunes,  coarfe  ferges  and  wax-chandlery, 

*m  Arcadia,  and  of  the  colour  of  iron,  the  quality  for  which  it  has  a  great  4^mand.    It  was  former- 

of  which  they  fay  was,  that  when  ortce  heated  ly  called  Apta  Julia.    In  the  Notittx  itiscaU 

red  hot,  it  would  never  grow  cold  again.    It  is  led  Civitas  Aptenfium :  Pliny  reckons  it  among 

tafy  to  fee  that  this  is  an  impofTibility ;  and  that  the  Latin  towns.    That  it  was  a  Roman  colony, 

fotne  errors  among  the  ancients,  and  mifunder-  appears  from  an  infcription  on  a  ftone  found  at 

(landings  of  their  works  by  later  writers,  have  gi-  Aries.    Lon.  5.  56.  E.    I^t«  43«  13.  N. 

vtn  the  occafion  for  propagating  fo  idle  «n  opini*  •  To  Apt.  v.  a,  [aptOf  Lat.]  i .  To  fuit ;  to  adapt, 

on.  We  have  fome  (tones  mdeed  in  England,  that  We  need  a  man  that  knows  the  feveral  graces 

when  once  heated,  will  retain  a  warmth  a  long  Of  hidory  and  how  to  apt  their  places ; 

tunc,  but  all  the  other  accounts  feem  groundleis ;  Where  brevity,  where  fplcndour,  and  where 

our  warming  ftone,  ufed  in  Cornwall  and  York-  height, 

(hire  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  people'*  beds,  will  re-  Where  fwcetnefs  is  required,  and  where  weight, 

tain  warmth  8  or  10  hours ;  and  there  is  a  fort  of  B,  Jon/on, 

r«i  ftone  cut  out  of  the  (alt  mountains  near  Cor-  — In  fome  ponds,  ppied  for  it  by  nature,  they  be- 

dova,  and  formed  into  broad  tiles  called  rujfgiolos  come  pihes.  IValton,  •!.  To  fit ;  to  quaUly ;  to  dif- 

by  the  Italians^  which  being  once  well  heated,  pofe ;  to  prepare  — 

^  retain  a  fen(ible  warmth  14  hours;  but  thefe  The  king  is  melancholy, 

do  not  all  come  up  to  the  qualities  of  this  imagi*  Apted  for  any  ill  impre(rions.    Denbmm^t  Sophy, 

Bary  ftone  of  the  ancients.    See  Asbestos.  APTA  Julia      See  Apt,  N*  1. 

APSYRTUS,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  an-  •  To  APT  ATE.  v.  a  [apta  turn,  Lat.]  To  make 

c»«nts,  a  name  given  to  the  common  marmbium^  fit.— To  aptate  a  planet  is  to  (Irengthen  the  pla- 

orhorehound,  a  plant  at  that  time,  as  well  as  now,  net  in  pofition  of  houfe  and  dignities  to  the  great-, 

efteemed  good  hi  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  eft  advantage,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  defired 

^breaft.  end.     Bailey,               • 

(i.)  •  APT.  adj.  [aptus,  Lat  ]  i.  Fit.—This  fo  APTE.    See  Apt,  N^  a. 

eiMncnt  induftry  in  making  profelytes,  more  of  (L)  APTERA,  a  claflical  name,  [from  •  nega, 

tiut  (L-x  than  of  the  otiier,  growcth ;  for  that  they  tive,  and  ri^#»,  a  wing,]  ufed  by  Linnarus  for  the 

«^  deemed  apter  to  ferve  as  inftruments  in  the  7th  order  of  infers,  comprehending  fuch  as  have 

Cj»ii(e.    jipter  thcy  are  through  the  eagemefs  of  no  wings.  It  confifts  of  14  genera  and  297  fpecies. 

li^r  afledion ;  apter  through  a  natural  inclination  Hill  divides  this  order  into  two  claflTes ;  viz. 

unto  piety;  a.^ter  through  fundry  opportunities,  1.    Aptera  Anarthra,  tnfeds  which  have 

«c..  Finally,  apter  through  a  Angular  delight  neither  wings,  nor  limbs :  and 

which  they  take  in  giving  very  large  and  particu-  a.  After  a  podari  a,  infeai,  which  have  limbs, 

w  mtelligenoe  how  all  near  about  them  ftand  af-  but  no  wings. 

Voi.  u.  Part  I.  T  t,                     (II.)  Aptera* 
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fix.)  Aptfra,  an  ancient  trA\7i  cf  Lvcia.  (II.)  Afua  membras,  in  ichthyology,  a  name 

(ill.  Aptfra    ")  a  town  of  Crete,  (whofe  port  by  which  fome  have  called  the  pilchard. 

APTERIA,  or  >  was  Cifamus)  op  the  W.  fule        APUFIS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  in  Brafil. 

APTERON,     )  of  the  ifland,  11  miles  S.  of        APULEIUS,  Lucius,  a  Platonic  philofopber, 

Sidon,  towards  the  montes  Leuci,  and  as  mary  univerfally    known   by   his   performance  of  the 

from  the  Sinus  Amphimalcs.    Stephanas  fays,  it  Golden  Afe.    He  lived  in  the  ad  century,  under 

was  (b  called  from  the  Sirens,  who,  being  there  tlie  Antonines  j  and  was  bom  at  Madaura,  a  Ro- 

vanquilhed  in  ibng  by  the  Mufes,  ftript  thetpfelves  man  colony  in  Africa.    He  (tudied  firft  at  Car- 

of  their  wings,  and  but  of  grief  leaped  into  the  thage,  then  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 

fea!  Lon.  j?.  o.  E.  Lat.  .^5.  5c.        >  where  he  le;(med  the  I^tin  tongue  without  the 

APTHANE,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  high-  help  of  a  mafter.    He  was  a  pian  of  an  inquifitivc 

er  degre^  of  nobility  in  Scotland.    See  Abtha-  difpoiition,  efpecially  in  reljgious  matters:  this 

NEs  and  Thane.  prompted  him  to  take  feveral  jonrneys,  and  to 

(!.)♦  APTITUDE,  ff./ [French.]  i.  Fitnefs.—  enter  into  feveral  diffcrenf  focietier.   of  religion. 

This  evinces  its  peife<5t  etptituiU  and  fitnefs  for  the  He  fpent  his  whole  fortune  almoft  jn  tra\elling; 

end  to  whichitwasaimed,  the  planting  and  nourifh-  fothat,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  when  hevTu  a- 

bg  ^H  true  virtue  among  men.    Decay  ofPietj.   2.  bout  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Ofirif, 

Tendency. — In  an  aboition,  the  mother,  befidcs  he  had  not  money  enough  to  defray  the  expepce 

Ithe  fruftration  of  her  hopes,  acquires  an  aptimd^  attending  the  ceremonies  of  the  reception,  and 

t#mycarry  for  the  future.  T)fcaf  of  P\etj,     %,  Di(-  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes  Jo  raife  the  necef- 

pofttion. — He  that  is  about  children,  ftiould  ftudy  fary  fum.    He  fupptrted  himfelf  afterwards  by 

their  natures  and  aptitwiesj  what  tups  they  eafily  pleading  caufes ;  and  as  he  vS-as  a  great  matter  cf 

take,  jjn4  what  becomes  thein ;  what  their  native  eloquence,  and  of  a  fubtle  genius,  many  confidtr- 

ftock  is,  and  what  it  is  fit  foi".  Locke,  able  caufes  were  trufted  to  him.  '  put  ne  availed 

(a)  Aptitude,  or  Aptness,  is  often  u  fed,  in  bimfeif  more  by  a  good  marriage  than  by  his 

Sesrtcmg  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  for  a  promp-  pleadings:  a  widow  named  Pudentilloy  who  was 

ude,  or  jfiipofit'ion  to  learn  thiVigs  with  eafe  and  neither  young  nor  !handfome,  but  wanted  a  fcuJ*- 

fexpedition.    In  which  fenfe  <?f/»^  amounts  to  band  and  was  very  rich,  took  a  great  fency  to 

the  lanie  with  what  the  Greeks  call  iv/tmSttt^  hona  him,    1  his  marriage  drew  upon  him  a'troubk- 

indoles^  and  we  fometimes  ftile  docilitj^    Charlton  ibme  law-fuit.     The  lady's  relations,  pretending 

divides  aptnefs  into  3  parts,  viz.  acutenefs^  fagaci-  he  made  ute  of  forccjy  to  gain  her  heart  and  roc- 

tj  and  memory,  '  hey,  accufcd  him  of  being  a  magician  before  Clau- 

♦  APTLY.  ad*u.  [from  apt]  t.  Properly ; '  vfith  dius  Maximus  proconful  of  Africa.  Apuleius  wj5 
Juft  coime!5tion,  or  correfpondence  5  fitly. —  under  no  great  difficulty  of  making  his  deferto. 

■   '  *   That  part  As  Pudentilb  was  detertnined  fromCorfideratiois 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  nat^irally  oerformM.  ^bak.  of  health,  to  ^nter  upon  a  fecond  marriage,  c^tn 

9.  Juftly;    pertinehtlj'. — Irenaua  very  aptly   re-  before  ihe  had  feen  this  pretended  magician,  tie 

marksj  that  thofe  nabons,  who  were  not  poflVft  youth,  deportment,  pleafing  ccnverfation,  vivi- 

of  the  goipels,  had  the  lame  account  of  our  Sa-  city,  and  other  agreeable  qualities  of  Apulmus 

viour,  which  are  in  the  Evangel ifts.  AdSfon.    3.  were  charms  fufticient  to  engage  her  her.rL    He 

Readily  5  acutely  j  as,  he  learned  his  buljiiefs  very  had  the  inuft  favourable  opportunities  of  gainir^ 

aptly,     •  her  friendihip,  for  he   lodged  fome  time  at  b.T 

•  AJfTfJESS.  n.  /:  [from /?//.]  i.  Fjtnefs;  fuit-  houfe:  Pudentilla's  eldeft  fon,  haWng  a  CT"I 
aWenefs.— The  nature  of  every  law  muft  be  judged  friendfhip  for  him,  was  likewife  defirous  ot  the 
of  by  the  aptne/s  of  things  therein  prefcribed,*  un-  match,  and  foiicited  him  in  favour  of  his  mother. 
to  the  feme  'end.  hooker,'  i,  Difpofition  to  **  Dq  you  make  a  wonder  (faid  Apukius,  in  h» 
any  thiqg:  of  perfons.— The  nobles  receive  fo  tp  defence)  that  a  woman  iliould  marry  again,  aft-r 
heart  the  paniinment  of  that  worthy  Coriolanusi  having  lived  a  widow  13  years?  it  is  much  mae 
that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptne/t  to  take  arl  power  wonderful  that  (he  did  not  marry  again  fooner.— 
fronvthe  people.  Sbakef,  3.  Quicknels  of  appre-  You  think  that  magic  muft  have  been  emplcytd 
henfion  5  readineft  tb  learn. — IVTsat  fhouid  be  the  to  prevail  with  a  widow  of  her  age,  to  many  a 
aptnefs  of  birds,  in  comparifon  of  tjea(ts,  to  imi^  young  man  \  on  the  cortrai^,  this  very  cirOin- 
tate  fpeech,  may  be  enquired.  Bacon,  4.  Ten-  Stance  ftiows  how  little  occafion  there  was  forma- 
dency;  offings. — Some  feeds  of  goodnefs  give  gic,"  He  olfercd  to  prove  by  hjs  marriage  ce»> 
him  a  relifh  of  fuch  refledFons,  as  have  an  aptncjS  ^r»?^>  ^^^^  ^^  g<^^  nothing  of  Pudentira  but  a  pro- 
to  improve  the  mind:  Addifon.  mile  of  a  very  moderate  fum,  in  cafe  he  fuTM^ed 

APTON-COMB,  a  fmaJl  town  in  the  irfe  of  Htr  ::^\  had  children  by  her.  He  was  alfo  obliged 

Wight,  near  Medina.  to  make  fuch  confefllotis  ik  court  as   PudentHU 

*  APTOTE.  n.  /.  [of  m  and  is-'L^^f.]  A  noun  wou'd  gladly  have  e>:cufed.  He  faid  flie  w>«  nt- 
which  is  not  declined  with  cafes.      *  iher  handfome  nor  young,  nor  fuch  as  could  any 

APTOTCN.    Sec  laft  article!  ways  tempt  him  to  have  recouriie  to  ecchantiDent> : 

(I.)  APUA,  m  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  and  he  added,  that  Pontianus  her  fon  propo^Wl 

iea-fiihy  fuppofW  by  many  to  be  produced  by  the  the  marrying  his  mother  to  him  only  as  a  burdcc, 

flime  and  mud  of  tlie  fhofcs.    But  all  fuch  opir.i-  ijnd  the  adtion  of*  a  friend  and  pbilofopher.    He 

pns  are  groundlefs.    There  are  two  fpecies  01  this  aUb  took  notice  of  many  inconvenicncies  wMch 

pfh  :  viz.  *  attend  the  marrying  of  widows,  and  fpokc  highly 

'    I.  Apua  PHALEmcA  ;  and  of  the  advantages  of  a  maid  abo\c  a  widow ;  **  A 
i.  Apua  vera.  \^^ 
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fundioaie  virgin  (faid  he,)  let  her  be  ever  fo  poor,  APYRENOS,  properly  fignifies  without  k«r* 

is  abundantly  poctioned ;  fhe  brings  to  her  huf-  nels.    The  Greek  vniter*,  however,  did  not  a'- 

band  a  heart  quite  new,  together  with  the  Hower  wiys  keep  ftri^ly  to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  but 

and  firft  fruits  of  her  beauty.    It  is  with  great  fometimes  applied  it  to  fuch  fruits  as  had  fewer 

rea£oa  that  all  faufbands  fet  fu  great  a  value  upon  and  fofter  kernels  than  others  of  the  (ame  kind, 

the  flower  of  virginity :  all  the  other  g(i4)ds  which  APYREXY,  in  medicine,  [ffom  the  privative  «, 

a  woman  brings  her  huiband  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  and  «r»»,  heat,]  the  intermifiion  of  a  fever,  or  agae« 

that  he  may  return  tliem  again,  if  he  has  a  mind  APYROI,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to 

to  be  under  no  obligation  to  her;  that  alone  can-  altai's,  whereon  Cicrifice  was  offered  without  fire* 

not  be  reftored,  it  remains  in  the  pollVfiion  of  the  APYROMEl*ALLUM,  in  metallurgy,  a  name 

firft  huiband.     If  you  marry  a  widow,  and  flie  by  which  fome  authors  have  called  gold,  from  its 

kave«  you,  flie  carries  away  all  that  fhe  brought  refiftiug  the  force  of  fire. 

you."    The  apology  is  ft  ill  extant,  and  is  reckon*  APYRON,  fomcthing  that  has  not  Undergone 

fd  a  very  fine  piece.    Apuleius  was  indefatigable  the  fire.    In  this  fenfe,  fulhbur  vi^uurn,  or  native 

ia  bifi  ftudles ;  and  compofed  feveral   books   in  fulphur»    is  particularly  acnominated  apjron. — 

\eri(p  and  profe ;  but  moft  of  them  are  loft.    He  Some  authors  alfo  give  the  denomination  apjron 

took  great  pleafure  In  declaiming,  and  was  heard  to  a  modem  procefs  for  making  atbtopj  mineral, 

gcsierally  with  great  applaufe:  When  he  declaim*  without  fire,  by  trituration  alone^  , 

rd  2X  Oeca,  the  audience  cried  out  witKone  voice,  APYROUS,  a  word  applied  to  denote  that  pro- 

Ihat  they  ou^t  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  perty  of  fome  bodies,   by  which  they  refift  the 

tif  citizen.     The  citizens  of  Carthage  heard  him  ihoft  violent  fire  without  any  fenfible  alteration. 

withgreatfatisfaAion,  andere^edaftatueto  him;  Apyrous  bodies  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 

aud  feveral  other  cities  did  him  the  fame  honour,  thofe  which  are  refraHory*    Refra«5lory  fubftances 

StToral  critics  have  publifhed  notes  on  Apuleius's  are  thofe  which  cannot,  by  violent  heat  be  fiifed, 

Ooldcn  Afs,  and  there  have  been  tranflations  of  whatever  other  alteration  they  may  fuftain.    But 

k  itito  difierent  languages.  a  body,  pro|K'rly  fpeaking,  apyrous,  can  neither 

APULI,  the  ancient  people  of  Apulia.  be  fufcd  by  heat,  nor  can  undfergo  any  other 

APULIA,  now  called  Puglia,  a  territory  of  chanee.  Diamonds  were  long  thought  to  be  pof- 
ItiJ)',  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  and  extending  fcHM  of  thi3  property.  But  fome  late  experi- 
from  the  river  Frento  to  Tarentum  in  length,  and  ments  have  ftiown,  that  diamonds  may  be  entire- 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Lucani  in  breadth.  It  ly  diflipated  or  evaporated  by  heat,  and  are  there- 
was  divided  into,  fore  not  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  apyrous  fub- 

( I.)  Apulia  daunia,  now  called  Puglia  Pinna,  ftances.   Perhaps  there  is  no  body  in  nature  eflcn- 

cr  ihc  Capitanata  \  and,  tially  and  peffe<ftly  apyrous.    But  it  is  fufficient 

(1.)  Apulia  peucetia,  now  Terra  di  Barn,  that  there  be  bodies  apyrous  relatively  to  the  de- 

A'pulia  aboundtd  in  (heep,  which  yielded  the  ftneft  gree  of  fire  which  art  can  produce,  to  intltle  them 

woo!,                                                          •  to  that  name. 

APURIMA,  or  Aporamac,  a  rapid  river  of  (i4)*AQUA.  »./  [Latin.]    A  word  fignifying 

P^-Tu,  in  S.  America,  30  miles  from  the  river  A«  Water ^  vt-ry  much  ufed  in  chymical  writings, 

banzai.  (1.)  Aqua  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  com- 

APURWAC  A,  a  river  of  Guiana,  in  S.America,  pounded  of  a  and  ([ua^  i.  t,  from  which;  allu- 

(i.)APUS,  AVIS  iNDiCA,inaftronomy,aconftel.  ding  to  the  opinion  that  water  is  the  bafis  of  all 

'i*ion  of  the  fouthem  hemifphere  placed  near  the  bodies*    Tht  word  frequently  makes  part  of  the 

p  »Ie,  between   the   triangulum  auftrale  and  the  name  of  meoSdnes  and  other  menftruunjs,  which 

chameleon,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  bird  of  pa-  though  in  a  licfuid  form,  poHefs  powets  and  qua- 

f-idife,  lities  very  different  from  thofe  of  mfater  :  fuch  atf 

vi  )Apu$,  in  entomology,  a  fpccies  of  thewo/io-  Aqua  alexitbria,         >  for  all  which,    fee 

rt-Mj  genus  of  infeifts.  Aqua  alUminosa,  ^c.  )  Pharmacy,  if  not 

(3  )Apus,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  fwal-  among  the  following  articles,  or  not  fully  treated 

^ow.  of,  in  their  order. 

APUTTASY,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Aqua  appia.    Sec  Aqueducts,  §  4. 

fx^ople  of  Guinea  to  a  tree,  a  deco^ion  of  which  Aqua  calestis,    among  chemifts,  reAificd 

i»  greatly  uied  among  them,  for  wafhing  the  mouth  wine. 

to  cure  the  fcunry  .in  the  gums,  and  preferve  the  Aqua  chrvsulca,  a  fubde  kind  of  aqua  regia^ 

Icttb.  Ptnl,  Tranf,  N**  i.?;.  called  alfo  aqua  fuj^'ilum.    Three  parts  oi  fal  am* 

(t.)  APYCNI,  in  ancient  mufic,  was  ufed  for  montaiy  and  two  of  nitre,  inje<5ted  into  a  tubula- 

«ich  chords  or  founds  of  the  fcale,  as  could  never  ted  retort  made  red  hot,  yield  this  acid  compound 

^^^  Xhe  fpijfum.    They  were^/i^/Tr/,  or  fixed.  fpirit. 

(a.)  Apycni  suoni,  in  mufic,  founds  diftant  Aqu«  august^.    See  Acqs,  N*  %$  and  A- 

onoof  more  odaves,  and  yet  concord.  quensis  civiTas,  N°  i. 

APYCNON,  [from  •  and  »»«»#;,]  non  fpijjimum^  Aqua  bajalus,  an  ancient  name  for  the  clerk 

'■flnwi,  in  ancient  mufic,  was  applied  to  thofe  two  officiating  under  the  chief  minifter,  whofebufinefs 

conjao^  intervals  of  a  tetrachord,  which  taken  was  to  aflift  him  in  carrying  the  hol)r  water.  The 

^^Jgethcr  were  greater  than  the  third.    This  hap-  office  correfponding  to  it  at  prefcnt  is  that  of  the 

I**^  only  in  the  two  diatonic  genera.  parifti  clerk. 

4PYCN0S,  in  mufic,  is  faid  of  the  diatonic  Aqu^c  bilbilitan^  baths,  24  miles  to  the 

l^^iM,  on  account  of  its  having  fpacious  intervals,  weft  of  Bilbilis ;  now  called  Bauos  de  Alhama,  in 

'"  CMaparilbn  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic.  Anagon. 

Tti  (i.)AQUie 
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(1  )  Kqvm,  calid^,  a  place  in  Britain,  menti-  A^uA  pavor,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  hjdm* 

oned  by  Ptolemy,   as   belonging  to  the  ancient  phobia. 

BelgSy  and, famous  for  its  hot  waters.    Its  mo-  AQU-ffiPOTES,    [from   aquot  and  petCTf  tj 

dern  name  is   Bath.     See  Bath,  N**  i.    Lon.  drink,)  water  drinkers. 

X.  5.  W.  Lat.  51.  20.  N.  Aqvx,  QuiNTiANiE,  a  place  put  by  Ptolenv* 

(2.)  A^Uit  CALiDic,  a  Roman  colony  between  in  room  of  the  Aqu^  cilin<«  of  Antonine;  ard 

the  nvers  Serbetes  and  Saviis,  in  Mauritania  Cx-  now  fuppofed  to  be  Sarria,  a  town  of  Gailica, 

farienfis.  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  three  leagues  S.  d 

(3.)  AQUiC  CALiDiC,  the  name  of  feveral  other  Lugo, 

places.    See  Aquicaldensis.  Aqvx.  sexti^  a  colony  K.  of  Marfctr»cs,  » 

AQUiC  CKLENii^>an  ancient  village,  in  Galli-  called,  both  from  the  founder,  Sextins  Cairirna, 

Aq,\jj£.  ciLiN*,     {  cia,   feated  -^n  the  Minho,  and  from  the  nnmber  fjx,j  of  its  cold  ar.d  b« 

mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Antonine,  as  famous  fprings;  built  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sahrei,  m 

for  its  waters.    It  is  now  named  Caldas.  Salvii,  whofe  territory  in  the  foutb  of  Piufeocf, 

Aqu/e  cowvenarum,   a  hamlet  of  Gaul,   in  reached  from  the  Rhone  to  the  boiders  of  Itary. 

Aquitaine,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Convenee,  By  an  infcriptlon,  the  colony   appears  to  \a\t 

or  le  Cominge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  been  either  increafed  or  renewed    by  AuguAm 

the  fource  of  the  Garonne.    It  is  now  called  Ba-  In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Ci^tes  jtqoen/iu   hi 

gueres.    Lon.  3.  39.  W.  Lat.  41. 10.  N.  modem  name  is  Aix.    Here  the  Teutoncs  aaJ 

AQUiE  cuTiLiit,  a  lake  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  with  great   flaugfctcr  by 

territory  of  Reate,  faid  by  Seneca  and  Pliny,  to  Marius. 

have  had  a  floating  ifland  in  it.  Varro  calls  it  La-  AQUit  soliS.    See  \<xtJt  calid>c,  N®  i. 

cus  Cutilienfis,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  centre  Aqu.i:  statiell^,  or   >_a  town   in  LigurUf 

of  Italy.    The  waters  were  medicinal,  and  ex-  Aqu^c  statielloruM,  >  ob  the  riTer  Bmio; 

tremely  cold,  good  for  a  weak  ftomach  and  in  now  called  Acqui,  which  fee. 

weak  nerves;  they  feemed  to  a<5t  by  a  kind  of  AqUit  tarbellic;^.    See  Acqs,  N*  1,  mi 

fudion,  which  approached  to  a  bite.    Vefpafian  Aquevsis  civitas,  N^  r. 

ufed  them  every  fummer;  and  died  there.    It  is  Aq,vx.  taur.i,  an  ancient  town  in  Tufcany,  6- 

now  named  Lago  di  Contigliano.  mous  for  its  baths,  at  the  di/tance  of  three  m3t« 

AQUJEDUCT.    See  Aqueduct,  5  i.  and  «.  from  the  fea,  faid  to  have  been  di(covered  by  i 

AQU.t  et  iGKls  iNTERDiCTio.    Sce  Inter-  bull,  wheflcfe  the  ap6ellatk)n.    The  rums  of  tbefc 

Diction.  baths  are  ftill  to  be  leen.    The  t6wn  isnowcalkd 

AQUit  FLAVIN,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Gal-  Acquapendente,  which  fee. 

licia  and  PortuRal,  fb  called  from  the  Vefpafians.  Aqua  extincta,  extinguished  water,  ii 

It  is  now  called  Chiaves,  and  is  a  mean  hamlet :  aquafortis  into  which  fome  river  water  has  ben 

but  the  ruins  of  its  bridge  teftify  its  former  gran-  poured,  in  order  to  qualify  it,  and  render  it  k6 

deur^    Loii.  6.  6.  W.  Lat.  41.  40.  N.  corrofive.    It  is  ufed  to  feparate  the  filver  fhn 

Aqu^  granii,  the  ancient  name  of  Ait^LA'^  the  aquafortis  which  had  been  employed  in  pan- 

ChaPhlle.    See  §  1.  ing  the  gold  from  it 

AQU>t  gratian^.    See  Aix,  N**  a.  (1.)  *  AfeuA  fortis.  [Latin.]     A  corrofiveK- 

Aqu>€  haustus,  in  the  civil  law,  a  right  of  quour  made  by  diftilling  putrified  nitre  with  calc- 

drawing  water,  and  carrying  it  through  another's  ned  vitriol,  or  re^ified  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  ftrocj 

ground.  heat :  the  liquour,  which  ri(es  in  fumes  red  is 

Aqua*  Helvetia  a  place  defcribod  by  Tad-  blood,  being  collected,  isthefpiritof  nitre  or/- 

tus,  as  a  municipal  town,  and  much  frequented  qua  fortis  :  which  fenes  as  a  menftmnm  for  cfif- 

for  its  excellent  water ;  and  though  he  does  not  folving  of  fihr^r,  and  all  other  metals  except  pM* 

mention  its  name,  Cluverius  fuppofes  it  to  be  Ba-  — But  if  fea  fait,  or  fal  afnmbniack,  be  added  to 

den,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  rivulet  Limat,  Which  aqua  fortis^   it  commences  aqua  re^f  asnl  wd 

foon  after  falls  into  the  Aar.     It  is  called  the  Up-  then  difTolve  no  metal  bat  gold.  Chamber j.—'Va 

per,   to  diftinguifti  it  from   another,   called   the  diflblving  of  filver  in /j^»«tf/or/i>,  and  gold  iD«p« 

Lower  Bader,  in  Alface.     Lon.  8.  49.  E.   Lat.  fcgia,  and  not  'vice  ^rfa<,  Would  not  be  diffiiif 

47. 55.  S.                                             *  to  know.  Locke. 

AQUu^LlCIUM.    See  Aqujltcjum.  (2.)  Aqua  fortis.    This  name  is  prco  6f 

AQU-^MANILIS,  [from  aqva^  water,  and  w<i-  artifls  to  nitrous  acid  of  a  certain  ftrength,  frp« 

nusy  hand,]  is  ufed,  in  ccclefiaftical  writers,  for  a  its  dilTolving  power:  that  which  is  concentraiei! 

laver,  anciently  placed  in  the  veftil.ules  of  church-  and  fmoking,  is  called  ipirtt  of  nitre.    The  iqw- 

es,  to  wafh  the  hands  In.  fortis  tifcd  by  dyers,  brafs  founders,  &c.  \%  w* 

Aqu>c  merom,  a  piace  famous  for  the  defeat  only  weaker  tlian  fpirit  of  nitre,  but  containi  * 

of  Jabin  :  Jiippofed  to  he  the  lake  called  Sama-  portion  of  vitriolic  acid.    It  may  be  made  by  ^ 

chonitis,    or   S«*mechonilis    by  Jofcphu^ ;    into  Hilling  crude  nitre  with   calcined   vitriol,  e^ 

which  the  river  Jordan  falls,  before  it  comes  to  parts.    The  nitrous  acid,  expelled  by  the fitnofc 

the  fea  of  Galilee.  will  rife  in  red  fume,  and  pafs  into  the  jf/Mf^ 

Aqu^  pannoni.c,  famous  baths  of  Auftria,  The  vitriolic  acid,  uniting  with  the  alkaboe M> 

now  called  Badtn,  a8  n\ilcs  S.  of  Vienna.  of  the  nitre,  forms  vitriolated  tartar;  bttt,  HW 

A^uA  pat.\visj%,  baths   in   the  territcry  of  being  more  vitriolic  acid,  than  is  reqiiifitcte^ 

Venice,  ;iear  Padua,  called  Ft/^/vj  Aponi^  by  Li-  turate  the  alkali,  the  furplus  rifes  witntfceaJW* 

vy  and  Martial;  now  Bagni  d'Abano.    Lon.  13.  acid:  aouafoilis,  therefore,  Is  a  mbctiatrftljP 

48.  £•  Lat.  45.  15.  S«  two  acids.    It  may  alfo  be madyby  JililiB| <  f^ 
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itrfy  Irith  fome^hat  more  than  half  its  weight  Aqua  pugilum.    See  Aqua  chrtsulca* 

f  oil  of  Titriol  ;  or  by  mixing  one  part  of  oil  of  (i*).*  Aqua  |egia,  or  Aqua  regai^is.  [Lat.^ 

ttiiol  with  nine  parts  pure  fpirit  of  nitre.    See  An  acid  water,  fo  called  becaufe  it  diflblves  gold# 

kCiD,  NiTROVSy  and  Chemistky»  Ind&x.  the  king  of  metals.  Its  eflential  ingredient,  isconv 

AQUAGEy  or  )     -,-f^  o«nrf^  "^°**  ^*  ^*»  ^^^  ^^T  ^^  which  will  operate  on 

AQUAGIUMf  5               coune.  ^^1^^    j^  -^  prepared  by  mixing  common  fea  fait. 

Aqua  julia.    See  AqueductS)  ^4.  or  £il  ammoniac,  or  the  fpirit  of  them,  with  fpint 

AQUAIJCULUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  of  nitre,  Or  common  acjua  fortis.  Chambrrs. — He 

y  (ome  to  the  region  of  the  body,  wherein  the  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  that  of  fixednefs 

nrak  tenninatety  and  the  thighs  commence,  and  or  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  Locke, 

I  which  alfo  the  privities  are  placed.    It  is  the  (a.)  Aqua  regia  is  compofed  of  nitrous  and 

me  with  what  others  call  puhesy  others  the  hyfo*  marine  acid,  in  d liferent  proportions  according  to 

ajriumf  fatHen^  fmut  ntentert  &c.    See  Anato*  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  made 

lY,  $  165 — 313*                 '  with  fal  ammoniac,  the  common  proportion  is  one 

( 1.)  *  Aqua  uk^mhioftbe  Italian  lafidar'ust  part  of  this  (all  or  four  parts  of  nitrons  acid  ;  but 

of  a  fea  or  btuifb  green.    This  ftone  teems  to  to  diflblre  platina,  eoual  parts  are  reqniiitf .    A 

tc  to  be  the  beryllus  of  Pliny.  Woodward.  pujrer  aqua  regia  may  be  made  by  fimplj  mixing" 

(1.)  Aqua  fUM^mhf  the  name  by  which  the  la-  the  two  acids.    Aqua  regia  likewife  dilTolves  all 

idoxies  catXX  the  beryl/    See  Beryl.  other  metals^  except  filver.    The  gold  dilTolved 

Aqua  isAi.TrA.    See  Aqueducts,  §  4.  in  aqua  regia  is,  m  &^  diflblved  in  the dephlogif- 

AQUAMBOE,one  of  the  greateft  kingdoms  on  ticated  marine  acid  onlyy  which,  bemg  deprived 

t^e  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  ftretchbg  30  miles  of  its  phlogifton  by  the  nitrous  acid,  recovers  it# 

'  brvadthy  and  ten  times  that  fpace  in  length  from  the  gold,  and  thus  renders  gold  ibluble ;  for 

rom  £«  to  W.    According  to  Bolrnan,  the  ooaft  metals  are  not  fbluble  in  acids  until  they  lofea  part 

\  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  ro^al*  of  their  phlogifton.    See  Chemistry,  Index. 

iw,  but  all  of  them  ftibjeft  to  the  king  of  A-  AQUARIA.    See  AQifATfA. 

[uamboef  who  indifcriminately  uies  an  unlimited  AQUARIANS,  i.  Chriftians  in  the  primitive 

iuthority  over  them  and  the  meaneft  of  his  fijb*  church  who  confecrated  Watei*  vii  the  encharift  in- 

^^    HiB  dei^ifm  gave  rife  to  a  proverbial  fteadof  wine.    This  they  did  under  pretence  of 

^ing,  that,  •*  there  are  only  two  ranks  of  men  abftinence,  or,  becaufe  they  thought  it  univerfally 

>t  Aquamboe  ;  the  royal/amih,  aud^ovj."  The  unlawful  to  eat  flefh  or  drink  wine.    Epiphanius 

utives  of  this  coimtry  are  hai^htyy  turbulent,  calls  them  Encratitesf  from  their  abftinence;  St 

Kod  warlike  $  and  their  power  is  formidable  to  all  Auftin,  Jquariam^  from  their  ufe  of  water ;  and 

fh?  neighbouring  nations;    They  grievoufly  infeft  Theodoret,  who  foys  they  fprang  from  Tatian» 

1^  nations  as  are  tributaries  to  the  king  of  A-  HfdroporoJiaUt  becaufe  they  offered  water  inftead 

tiuamboe,  entering  their  territories  by  troops,  and  of  wine.    1.  There  was  another  fort  of  Aquarians, 

c^rying  off  from  the  inhabitants  whate^  they  who  did  not  rejedt  the  ufe  of  wine  as  unlawful ; 

Qiink  proper  ;  nor  do  they  ever  meet  with  any  op-  for  they  adminiftered  the  eucharift  in  wine  at  even-' 

P^^tion  from  the  tnhabitaBts,  as  they  are  fenfible  ing  iervice :  but,  ih  their  morning  aflemblies,  they 

^  king  would  not  fail  to  refent  this  as  an  indignity  ufed  water,  for  fear  the  fmell  of  wine  ihould  difco^ 

offered  to  him.  vcr  them  to  the  heathens. 

Aqua  MFRcuRiALis,  a  preparation  of  aqua  AQUARIUS,  the  water-carrier,  in  aftrono- 

i^a,  and  fublimate  of  mercury,  with  a  little  mer-<  my,  the  nth  fign  ih  the  zodiac,  reckoning  from 

^"n^f  placed  in  a  (and  heat,  till  the  folution  of  Aries;  ffom  which  alfo  the  iTth  part  of  ecliptic 

the  mercury  be  made.    It  is  a  mark  of  perfe^ion  takes  its  name.— The  fun  moves  through  Aquarius 

^  the  aqua  mercurialis,  if  it  turn  a  piece  of  cop-  in  the  month  of  January  ;  it  is  marked  thus,  S! 

V^  caft  into  it,  of  a  filver  colour.    It  is  by  this  by  aftronomers.    The  poets  feign,  that  Aquarius 

J^er  that  tKe  alchemifts  pretend,  all  metalline  vras  Ganymede,  whom  Jupiter  raviihed  under  the* 

«>die8  may  be  reduced  to  their  firft  matter,  or  fhape  of  an  eagle,  and  carried  away  into  heayen* 

^'^^'^^ry.  to  fenre  as  a  cup  bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe  and 

*  Aqua  mirabilis.  [Latin.}    The  wonderful  Vulcan ;   whence  the  name. — Others  hold,  that 

*^^y  it  prepared  of  cloves,  galangals,  cubebs,  the  ftgn  was  thus  called,  becaufe,  when  it  appears 

^^»  cardomums,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  ipirit  of  in  the  horizon,  the  weather  ufually  proves  rainy. 

^"'^  digefted  tvrenty-four  hours,  then  dtftilled.  The  ftars  in  this  conftellation,  in  Ptolefhy's  cata- 

'^QUA  MAFK.c,  is  a  name  given  to  the  diftilled  logue,  are  45  ;  in  Tycho's  41 ;  in  Hevelius's  47  ^ 

**ter  of  orange  flowers.  in  Flamftead's  icS. 

AQUANEOKA,  or  7  A  fmall  town  in  luly,  in  AQUARTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetan* 

^QUA-NIGR A,      )  the  Mantuanefe,  feated  ort  dria  monogynia  clafs.  The  calyi  is  campanulated  % 

J°^  Chjcfe,  a  little  above  its  jundion  with  the  the  corolla  is  rotated,  with  hnear  divifions ;  and 

Oglio,  •%%  miici  w.  of  Mantua.    Lon*  30.  5.  E.  the  berry  is  four-feeded.    There  is  but  one  fpe* 

^  4j.  7.  N.  cies ;  viz. 

/^Q^A  OMNIUM  rLORUM,  in  pbarmacyr  figni-  Aquartia  accliata,  a  nathe  of  America. 

"^ ^  diftilled  water  of  cows-dung,  when  thej  Aqua  sccunda,  aquafortis  much  diluted  with 

^'c  St  giafi.    Some  alfo  call  cows  urine  by  this  pure  water.    It  is  employed  in  (jpveral  arts,  to 

''*'|*i/*4  '"  Englifh,  all-flower-water  f  clean  the  furface  of  metals  and  certain  ftones,  and 

AvyAPOISE,    [from    aqua   and  pmdsf   Fir.  for  various  other  purpofes. 

^^jFW]io  ioftruincnt  for  examining^  the  weight  Aqua  sicca  philosoprorum,  a  cant  term, 

^'^'Mi.  invented  by  fome  alchemifts  for  the  flowers  of 

zinc^ 
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Stinc,  cilled  by  feveral  other  as  unmeaning  names,  hot  a$  to  give  pain  upon  being  touched  with  th« 

by  thefe  writers ;  as  fericuniy  philofophic  cotton,  back  of  the  hand  \  and  the  powder  which  adhered 

aod  tale,    A  preparation  of  ^Hfefe  flowers,  by  to  the  greafe  will  now  be  fixed  to  the  plate.   The 

means  of  vinegar,  has  alfo  been  called  oil  of  talc,  phte  Ixjing  then  fuffl-red  to  coo!,  take  turpentine 

and  many  great  properties  afciibed  to  it ;  but  it  is  vamifh  mixed  wit^  ivory  black  ;  and  with  a  hair 

tnily  no  other  than  the  oil  of  the  grape,  from  pencil  dipt  in   it,  cover  all  the  lights  or  placff 

which  the  vinegar  was  made,  and  has  no  title  to  where  there  is  no  work  or  fhade.    A  bordtr  of 

any  thing  that  has  been  fiid  of  it.  bees  wax  is  now  to  be  raifcd  round  the  plate ;  and 

Aqua  sulphurata.  nilphur  water,  a  new  having  diluted  a  quantity  of  aquafortis  to  a  propei 

name  for  what  was  originally  called  ggs  fulpburis  weaknefs  with  water,  pour  it  on,  and  let  it  ftand 

by  Van  HeUnont.    See  Gas*  5  minutes  for  the  firft  or  lighleft  fliadc;  after 

Aqua  TETRACHYMACOGOM,\Tater  purging  the  which,  pour  it  off;  and  having  walhed  the  plate 

four  humours  of  the  body  I  Bailey.  with  water,  fet  it  64tr^^^  ^^  dry.    Then  with 

AQUATIA,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a  right  varnifh  flop  out  all  tmt  li^f  fl^ades,  pour  on  the 

of  fiihing  three  days  in  the  year.    In  ancient  deeds  aquafortis  for  the  fecund  tint,  and  let  it  ftand  $ 

we  find  divers  grants  of  this  privilege  of  aquatia,  minutes  more  ;  proceeding  in  the  (atne  manner 

AQUATURA,  or  AQUARIA.   In  fome  Writings  aqua^.  for  every  tiut  till  you  produce  the  darkeft  fhades. 

tia  alfo  fignified  a  fee,  or  fervice,  paid  for  the  pri-  If  a  bold  open  ground  is  wanted  in  any  part,  this 

iilege  of  fifhing.  requires  an  after  operation.    The  ground  nouft  be 

AQUATIC,  or  )  a^       .  artw-U  *  '^*^  *^  *"  ^^^  other  cafe,  by  fifhing  on  the  powder} 

AQUATICAL,  j  ^^  °^"    ™^  only  this  powder  muft  be  much  coarii^,  and  the 

^  AQUATICK.  adj.  [aqttatiauf  Lai.  fromii^,  plate  more  heated,  that  the  particles  of  the  pow- 

*  water.]     i.  That  which  inhabits  the  water. —  der  may  fpreadt  and  form  (mall  circles:  good 

firutcs  may  be  confidered  as  cither  aerial,  terreflri-  clean  rofin  will  do  by  itfclt^    In  etching  lanu* 

al.  oMtatiekf  or  amphibious*     Aquatick  are  thofe  fcapes,  the  fky  and  diliant  objeds  are  alfo  per- 

whofe  conflant  abode  is  upon  the  water.  Lockr.  fonned  by  a  fecond  operation,  and  the  pdwder  w 

i.  Applied  t6  (^ants,  that  which  grows  in  the  wa-  lifted  upon  the  plate  with  a  finer  fieve.    If  tie 

ter. — Flags,  and  fuch  like  aquatichy  are  befl  de-  trees  or  any  part  of  the  fore  ground  require  to  be 

ftroyed  by  draining.  Mortimer* s  Hujhandrj,  finifhcd  highiT,  the  plate  mull  be  entirely  deanf-^ 

AQUATiCUM,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  from  greafe  with  bread,  and  a  ground  U\d  in  the 

a  thing  diluted  with  water.  common  way  of  etching  ;  when  the  plate  may  be 

*  AQUATILE.  adj.  laofuttiUjf  Lat.]     That  finifhed  as  highly  and  neatly  as  pofTible  with  the 

which  inhabits  water.— We  behold  many  millions  needle  or  pointy  by  lllppling  with  dots,  and  bitit|; 

^f  the  aquatlU  or  water  frog  in  ditches  and  Hand-  in  thofe  parts,  or  by  a  roiling  'wheel,  which  N 

ing  plafhes.  Brown  j  Vulgar  Erroun,  more  expi-dltious.     If  different  colours  are  to  be 

Aquatiles   dii,  in  the  mythology,  aquatic  expreffcd  in  aquatinta,  there  will  be  required  fo 

gods;  fuch  as  Neptune,  Ampbitrite,  the  Tritons,  many  different  plates,  each  having  only  that  part 

Naiads,  &c.  etched  upon  it  which  is  defigued  to  be  charged 

AQUATINTA,  a  method  of  etching  on  cop*  with  its  proper  colour.    It  may  happen,  in  parti- 

per,  oy  which  a  foft  and  beautiful  effect  is  pro-  cular  fubjeds,  that  fome  of  the  colours  are  fo  dif- 

duced,  refembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water  co-  tarit  from  each  other,  as  to  allow  the  printer  room 

lours  or  Indian  ink :  one  of  the  many  valuable  to  rub  them  in  without  blending  ;  in  which  ci(f» 

improvertients  which  were  made  in  the  fine  arts,  two  or  three  different  colours  may  be  printed 

towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century.— Previous  from  the  fatne  plate  at  once.    Where  differed 

to  the  operation  upon  the  plate,  the  following  plates  are  ncceffary,  a  feparate  one,  having  a  P'^ 

powder  mull  be  prepared.    Take  equal  parts  of  mu  each  corn.f,  muft  be  provided  as  a  fole  or  hot- 

ai'phaltum  and  fine  tranfparent  rolin,  and  powder  tom  to  the  af^uatinta  pbtes ;  and  thefe  again  roufl 

them  feparately  in  a  mortar.    Sift  through  \  muf-  becxadly  fitted,  having  each  a  fma^.l  hole  in  tbet? 

)in  fieve,  up  ^n  a  iheet  of  paper  a  thin  ftralum  of  corners  for  paffnig  over  the  pins  of  the  fble :  the 

the  afphaltum,  abuve  which  fift  a  fimilar  layer  of  faid  pins  ferving  the  double  purpofe  of  rctunic? 

the  rofin,  and  upon  this  another  layer  of  the  af-  the  plates  fucceffively  in  their  due  pofilion,  aw 

phaltum,  continuing  thefe  alternate  layers  till  both  of  direding  the  printer  in  placing  the  paper  tw^ 

of  the  powders  are  exhaufled.    Then  pafs  the  ly  on  each  plate  fo  as  not  to  fhift ;  by  wbiA 

mixture  both  together  through  the  fame  fieve  fo  means  each  lint  or  colour  will  be  exactly  f^cccrvcd 

as  to  mix  them  fufficiently  for  ufe.    Some,  inflead  on  its  proper  pbce.    This  is  the  method  pra^tifrj 

of  the  above  mixture,  ufe  powdered  gum  fanda.  in  France.    A  landfcape  or  any  fimilar  fubied 

jrach  only.    A  copper  plate  being  poSiOied  in  the  may  be  printed  off  at  once  in  its  different  P"^ 

ufual  way,  lay  the  etching  ground  upon  it,  and  colours,  by  laying  thefe  upon  tl\e  plate.    In  thi 

Utch  the  outlines  of  the  defign  in  the  manner  di-  cafe,  the  colours  mofl  be  pretty  thick  in  thcff 

re«5ted  under  the  article  Etching.    Then  foften  confiftence;  and  the  plate  muft  be  carefully  wip^ 

the  ground  with  greafe,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a  in  the  ufual  way  ^fier  liying  on  each  tint,  as  w« 

r^g,  leaving  a^  much  greafe  upon  the  plate  as  jufl  as  receive  a  general  wipe  when  charged  with  ■ 

lo  dim  the  copper     Next  lift  the  powder  upon  the  tints.    The  art  of  engraving  in  aquatiftul 

the  fuiface  of  ihe  plate  ;  after  which,  flrike  the  o-  kept  a  fecrct  by  thofe  arttfls  who  prac*tiie  i:.  \ 

ther  fide  pf  it  pretty  fmartly  againft  the  edge  of  a  order  to  fucceed  in  it,  great  care  and  jud^ni^ 

table  to  difcharge  it  of  the  loofe  powder.    Then  are  i-yquilite  ;  and  much  tU-pt^nds  upon  *  ^^3 

Jlw>ld  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  hand-vice  over  a  nicety^of  jnaiugcraect,  which  is  unly  arlaimble  tf 

chafl5ng-dilb.Qfl>uriuug  charcoal,  till  i^becomefo  practice".                                  , 
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AQUATUM,  in  phylical  writers,  a  medicine  lifiilef  znd  the  ft-htermntouj, — The i>i^^/r  are  con- 

ililuttd  with  water.  ftruded  in  valleys  or  maribes,  and  protraAcd  io 

Aquatum  ovoRi'M  isuledby  fomenaturallfts,  longitude  or  latitude  as  the   Gtuation   requires. 

for  what  is  otherwife  called  grando,  but  more  They  are  com pofed  of  adminicula  for  fupporting 

ufaally  CHALAZA.  the  arches  and  confining  the  flrcam,  and  of  ar- 

AQUATURsA.    See  Aquatia.  cades.    The/«/^/frrfl«^fww  are  formed,  by  piercing 

♦  AQCJA-VITiE.   Latin.]  It  is  commonly  un-  the  mountains,  and  conduding  them  below  the 

derftooQ  of  what  is  otherwife  called  brandy,  or  furface  of  the  earth      They  are  built  of  llone, 

fpirit  of  wine,  either  fimple  or  prepared  with  aro-  hewn,  or  rough ;  and  covered  above  with  vaults, 

nuticks.   ^ut  fome  appropriate  the  term  brandy  or  with  flat  flones,  which  may  be  termed  ^agj ; 

to  what  is  procured  firom  wine,  or  the  grape ;  a-^  thcfb  flags  flielter  the  water  from  the  heat  of  the 

^unkty  to  that  drawn   after  the  fame  manner  fun.   They  divide  themfelves  into  doubU  and  tripU 

from  malt.  Chamber j,^l  will  rather  truft  a  Fie-  aquedu(5ts ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  arc  fupportcd 

niing  with  my  butter,  an  Irifhman  with  my  aqua"  cither  by  two   or  by  three  ranges  of  arcades, 

^u  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  with  my  ambling  Such  was  the  aquedu^  which  Procopius  recordi 

gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herfelf.  Shake/peare,  to  have  been  built  by'Cofroes  king  of  the  Perfi- 

AftUA  viTRiOLiCA  CERULiA,  ^  form  of  pic-  ans,  for  the  city  of  Petra  in  Mingrelia:  it  had 

dicioein  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  made  in  thp  three  conduits  upon  the  fame  line,  each  elevated 

fbllowiDg  manner:  take  blue  vitriol.  3  oz»  alum  above  tUe  othef.    Frequently  aqueduds  are  pa- 

Md  ftrong  fpirit  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  3  oz.  v«^d.    Sometimes  the  waters  flow  through  a  natu-r 

^ter,  a  plot  and  a  halfj  boil  the  falls  in  water  ral  channel  of  clay.    Frequently  they  are  convey- 

till  they  are  diflTolved,  and  then  add  the  oil  of  vi-  ed  By  pipes  of  lead  into  refervoirs  of  the  fam"fe  me- 

triol,  and  finally  ftrain  the  whole  through  paper. ,  tal,  or  into  troughs  of  hewn  ftones.    The  chan- 

(i.)  AQUA  VIVA,  Odavio,  cardinal  and  arch-  nels  are  cut  with  an  imperceptible  defcent,  that 

bilbop  of  Naples ;  was  defcended  of  an  illuftrious  the  current  may  be  accelerated  by  its  own  weight 

family  of  that  kingdom,  and  diAinguiftied  himfelf  Parallel  to  its  courfe,  on  each  fide,  is  cut  a  nar- 

by  his  love  of  lettt- rs  and  learned  men.    He  enter-  row  foot  path,  where  people  may  walk  when  ne- 

Uined  feveral  of  them  in  his  fcrvice,  and  had  a  cefTary.    By  conduits,  or  grooves,  the  waters  are 

^Jticular  friendfhip  fof  the  learned  Peirefc    Pope  conveyed  into  large  cidems,  but  not  forced  above 

Clement  VflL  gave  him  the  legation  of  Avignon,  their  original  level.    To  make  them  rife  and  ifluc 

where  he  governed  with  great  moderation  anfl  from  their  aperture?  with  force,  they  mull  be 

^^oro.                                                                '  confined  in  tubc^  of  a  fmall  diapieter,  and  abruptT 

{■».)  Aquaviva,  Claude,  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  ly  fall  from  a  confiderabTe  declivity. 

AfritWas  bom  in  1541.    He  entered  into  the  fo-  (3.)  Aqueducts,  immense  extent  of  the 

cicty  of  the  Jefuits,  of  which  he  became  general  ancie.nt,    Aqueduds  of  every  kind  were  long 

f"  15 J^ I.    He  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  relat-  ago  the  wonders  of  Rome ;  the  vail  quantity  of 

wg  to  his  order  and  religion,  the  bed  of  which  is  them  which  they  had ;  the  prodigious  expence 

one  on  the  cure  of  mental  difeafes.    He  died  a-  employed  in  conducing  waters  over  arcades  from 

^^  '607.  one  place  to  another,  at  the  diftance  of  30,  40f 

(3O  Aquaviva,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  60,  and  even  100  miles,  which  were  either  conti- 

Naples,  and  province  of  Ban.  pued  or  fupplied  by  other  labours,  as  by  cutting 

AQUE,  Sec  Acqs,  N°  a.  and  Aqu  fnsis,  N"  f ,  mountains  and  piercing  rocks ;  all  this  may  weU 

U.)  AQUEDUCT,  ia  anatomy,  a  bony  kind  of  furprife  us ;  nothing  like  it  is  undertaken  m  our 

^^a'»  or  paHage,  in  the  os  petro/um,  fupp»ofed  to  times :  we  dare  not  purchafe  couvenicncy  at  fo 

contribute  to  the  purpofes  of  hearing. — It  is  called  dear  a  rate.    Appius  Claudius  the  cenfor  advifed 

2quedu<*t  not  only  on  account  of  its  form,  but,  as  and  conftrudlrd  the  firft  aquedud.    His  example 

lome  alfo  imagine,  frojn  its  ferving  to  difcharge  gave  the  public  luxury  a  hint  to  cultivate  thefe 

<i^Y  foreign  matters  colleded  in  the  inner  cavities  obje^s  ;  and  the  force  of  prodigious  and  indtt'a- 

of  the  ear. — ^It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  aqwdut^us  tigable  labour -diverted  the  courfe  of  rivers  and 

Falkp'ti^  from  Fallopius,  its  firll  difcovcrer.— Se»  ^oods  to  Rome.    Agrippa,  in  that  year  when  he 

^♦-'ral  authors  confound  it  whh  the /ttA<iJ?<^tf<-/»/W#fl.  was  aedile,  put  the  lall  hand  to  the  magnificence 

This  aqueduct  is  fometimes  alfo  called  meatus  <:-  of  thefe  works.    It  is  chiefly  in  this  refpe<lt  that 

£tu ;  by  others  meatus  cocbUaris,  meatus  capreolo"  the  modem  fo  much  refembles  the  ancient  city  of 

rii ;  meatus   auditorls  internus^  foramen  audltoii^  Rome.     For  this  advantage  Ihe  is  peculiarly  in- 

*f»  internum f  And  bydroparajlates.  See  Anatomy,  debtcd   to   S^xtus  V.  and  to  Paul  V.  who  for 

y  551—556.  grandeur  and  magnificence  emulated  the  mafter^ 

(n.  I.)  ♦  A*2UBDvct.  n.f,  \aquedu8usi  Lat.]  A  of  the  univerfe.    There  are  Hill  to  be  fcen,  in  dit- 

conreyance  made  for  carrying  water  from  one  ferent  places  contiguous  to  Rome,  (Iriking  remains 

place  to  anoth^;  made  on  uneven  ground,  to  of  thefe  aquedudts;  arches  continued  through  a 

prefenre  the  level  of  the  water,  and  convey  it  by  a  long  fpace,  over  which  we|*c  extended  the  canaU 

c^al.    Some  aaueduQs  are  under  ground,  and  o-  which  carried  the  water  to  the  city.    The  arches 

thers  above  it,  fupported  by  arches. — Among  the  aje  fometimes  low,  fometifties  raifed  to  a  \all 

remains  of  old  Rome,  the  grandeur  of  the  com-  height,  to  humour  the  tumidities  or  deprellions 

oionwcalth  (hews  itfelf  chiefly  in  temples,  high-  of  the  ground.    There  are  fome  which  have  two 

ways,  aqueduSsf  walls,  and  bridges  of  tlie  city,  arcades,  oDe  con llru^ed  above  the  other;  and  thi^ 

^tidifm,  precaution  was  obferved,  left  the  height  of  a  fingle 

(» )  Aqueducts,  different  kinds  of.    Ar-  arcade,  if  extended  as  far  as  the  fituation  requir- 

chitc^  diftinguUh  two  kinds  of  aquedu^^s ;  the  ed,  might  render  the  ftrudure  kft  firm  and  per- 

manentt 
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Bisnent.    They  are  commonly  of  bricks ;  which  with  three  canals ;  the  higheft  fupplicd  by  the 

by  their  cement  cphere  fo  ftrongly,  that  the  parts  Aqua  Julia,  that  in  the  middle  from  TcpoU, 

are  not  feparated  without  the  ut  noft  difficulty. —  and  the  loweft  from  the  aqua  Martia.    The  arch 

When  the  elevations  of  the  ground  were  enor-  of  the  aqueduft  of  the  aqua  Claudia  is  of  hewn 

mous,  it  became  neceflary  to  form  fubterraneous  ftone^  very  beautiful ;  that  of  the  aquedud  of  ihe 

aqueduds.    Thefe  carried  the  waters  to  fueh  a*  aqua  Neronia  is  of  bricks:  they  are  each  of  than 

queduifts  as  were  raifed  above  ground  in  the  de-  ^^  Roman  feet  in  height.   The  canal  of  theaquc. 

clivity  or  at  the  foot  of  mountains.    If  the  artiB-  dudt,  which  was  called  Aqua  Appia,  deimef 

cial  channel  of  the  water  wa^  ;)ot  fufceptible  of  a  to  be  mentioned  for  a  fingularity  which  is  obfin^* 

downward  bias  but  by  paffing  through  a  rocbf  ved  in  it ;  for  it  is  not,  like  the  others,  plain,  wx 

a  palTage  was  cut  through  this,  at  the  fame  height  eradual  in  its  dtTcent ;  but  much  narrower  at  tbe 

with  the  fuperior  aquedu<5t :  fuch  an  one  may  be  lower  than  the  higher  end.    The  conful  Frou* 

feen  above  the  city  of  Tivoli,  and  at  the  place  timis,  who  fuperintended  the  aqueduds  under 

called  Vica'varo,    The  canal  which  fonned  the  the  emperor  Nerva,  mentions  nine  of  them  which 

courfe  of  the  aqueduct  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  had  each  13,594  pipes  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Vi- 

the  extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  about  5  feet  in  gems  obferves,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  %a  houn, 

height  and  4  in  breadth.  One  (ingularity^  deferves  Rome  received  500,000  hogfheads  of  water.  Not 

peculiar  notice.    Thefe  aqueduds«  which  might  to  mention  the  aqueduds  of  Drufus,  and  RhinU 

have  been  direded  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  city,  nius,  that  which  gives  the  moft  ftriking  idea  of 

did  not  arrive  at  it  but  by  frequent  and  winding  Roman  magnificence,  is  the  aquedud  of  Metz, 

mazes.     Some  have  faid  tliat  this  oblique  trad  of  which  a  great  number  of  arcades  ftill  remain, 

was  purfued  to  avoid  the  expence  which  muft  at-  I'hefe  arcades  crofled  the  Mofelle,  a  river  which 

tend  the  building  of  arcades  to  an  extraordinary  is  broad  and  vafl  at  that  place.     The  copioos 

height :  others,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  di-  fources  of  Gorze  ftuniihed  water  for  the :  •  prefen- 

2nini(h  the  impetuofity  of  the  current ;  which,  tation  of  a  fea  tight.    This  water  was  coUeJitcd  io 

rolling  in  a  flraight  line  through  an  immenfe  fpace,  a  refervoir :  from  whence  it  was  conduded  by  fub- 

fnuit  always  have  increafed  its  velocity,  muft  have  terraneous  canals  formed  of  hewn  ftooe,  and  k 

worn  the  canals  by  perpetual  and  forcible  attri-  fpacious  that  a  man  could  walk  eied  in  them:  it 

tion,  and  of  confequence,  afforded  an  impure  and  traverfed  the  Mofelle  upon  its  fuperb  and  lofty 

unwholefome  draught  to  the  inhabitants.     But  arcades,  which  may  ftill  be  feen  at  the  diftaxice  di 

fince  there  was  fo  great  a  defcent  between  the  two  leagues  from  Metz ;  (b  nicely  wrought  and 

cafcade  of  Tivoli  and  Rome,  it  is  demanded  why  fo  finely  cemented,  that  except  thofe  parts  m 

they  fhould  go  to  draw  water  from  the  fame  river  the  middle  which  have  been  carried  away  by  the 

at  the  diftance  of  more  than  %o  miles  higher ;  nay,  ice,  they  have  refifted,  and  will  ftill  refift,  the  fr- 

of  more  than  30  miles,  if  we  reckon  the  curva-  vereft  Ihocks  of  the  moft  violent  fcafoni.    From 

tures  of  its  diredion  through  that  mounMinous  thefe  arcades,  other  aqueduds  conveyed  the  wa. 

country  \  It  is  replied,  the  motive  of  obtaining  ters  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  ^lace  where  the  na- 

the  water  more  (hlubrious,  and  more  limpid,  was  val  engagement  was^  mimicked, 

fufficient  toYnake  the  Romans  tKink  their  labour  (5.)  Aqueducts,  modekn.    If  we  may  tnift 

necefTary,  and  their  expence  properly  beftowed,  Colmenarus,  the  aquedud  of  Segovia  may  be  com- 

and  to  thofe  who  refled  that  the  waters  of  thifs  pared  with  the  m6ft  admired  labours  of  antiouity. 

pver  were  impregnated  with  mineral  particles,  and  There  ftill  remain  159  arcades,  wholly  conn^sg 

by  no  means  wholefome,  the  anfwcr  will  appear  of  Hones  enormouflv  large,  and  joined  withoct 

iatisf^dory.    In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Antiqui-  morter.  Thefe  arcades,  with  what  remains  of  the 

ties  of  Father  Montfaucon,  plate  128  ibows,  with  edifice,  are  zoa  feet  high}  there  are  two  ranges  of 

how  much  care  thefe  immenfe  works  were  con-  arcades,  one  above  another.    The  aquedud  flows 

ftxuded.     From  diftance  to  diftiujce  (piramenta  through  the  city,  and  runs  beneath  the  greateft 

were  left,  that,  if  the  water  Ihouid  happen  to  be  number  of  houfes  which  are  at  the  lower  end. 

ftopped  by  any  accident,  it  might  gradually  dif-  After  thefe  enormous  ftrudures,  we  may  be  }» 

cmbogue,  till  they  could  clear  its  ordinary  paf-  lieved  when  we  fpeak  of  the  aquedud  which 

fage.    There  were  likewife,  even  in  the  very  ca-  Lewis  XIV.  caufed  to  be  built  near  Mainteno&i 

nals  which  conveyed  the  water,  cavities  coniider-  for  carrying  water  from  the  river  Bucq  to  Ver- 

ably  deeper  than  its  internal  furface,  into  which  failles :  it  is  perhaps  the  greateft  aquedud  now  ifl 

the  ftream  was  pi^cipitated,  and  where  it  remainT  "the  world ;  being  7000  fathoms  in  length,  abofc 

ed  ftagnant  till  it  was  refined  from  mud  and  fecu-  3560  in  height^  and  containing  no  fewer  than  u* 

lence;  and  ponds,  vt^here  it  might  expand  itfelf  arcades, 

till  it  was  purified.  A^UEINTABLE.  adj,  eafy  to  be  acquainted 

(4.)  Aqueducts,   magkificence    of   the  with.  Ch,ui\ 

ANCIENT.    The  aquedud  of  the  Aqua  Martia  AQUELEIA.     See  Aquileia. 

had  an  arch  of  16  leet  in  diameter.    The  \vhcle  ( i.)  AyjUENSIS  ci vitas,  Aqvx  Aucosit, 

was  composed  of  three  diffei^ent  kinds  of  ftone  :  or  Aqu^  tarbellic^  a  town  of  ancient  Gau  1 

one  of  them  reddifh,  another  brown,  and  a  third  fa*  Jiis  for  its  baths.    It  was  fituated  o«  the  A- 

of  an  earth  colour.    Above,  there  appeared  two  dour,   In  tin)   ci-devant    province    of  Gafirony, 

canals ;  of  which  the  higheft  was  fed  by  the  new  which  now   forms  a  part  of  the  department  ^ 

waters  of  the  Tiverotie,  and  the  lower  by  what  Gers.    It  is  now  called  Acqs,  Aqu£»  or  D'ai. 

they  called  the  Clatidian  river.    The  entire  edifice  See  Acqs,  N**  «. 

i$  70  Roman  feet  high.    Near  this  aquedud,  we  (a.)  Aquensis  civitas,  the  ancient  name  of 

have  in  Father  Montfaucon  the  plan  of  another  Aix.    See  Aix,  N**  i.  and  Aqu«  ssxti^ 
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•AQUEOUS.  a^\  itrom  aqua^  Watef,    Lat.]    inhabitants  abandoned  the  crtr;  butretumirtg;  td 

Watery.— The  vehement  fire  requifite  to  its  fti-    vefpers,  it  being  Candlemas  day,  the  fhocks  fbl- 

fioQ,    forced  away  ail    the  aqu-out  and  fugitive    low^d  on^  another  with  fiich  vio'fmcei  that  a4,oocf 

moifture.  Raj  om  tbe  Creation,  peope  perifhed,  and  great  njmbers  were  wound- 

Aqcteous    iIumour.    Sec  A** atomy,  {  573.    Cd  \  8oo  wer*  kihed  in  o:»e  Tinele  church  :  many 

•  AQUEOuSNESS.  n.f*  [ajwjtas^  Lat.j   Wa-    other  churches,  monafteries,  noble  b*r  dln^s,  and 

terilhnefs.  the  town   noufe,    were  either   fwaiiowed  up  ot 

AftUETTA,  a  kind  of  poifon  made  much  ufe    overturned*  together  with  the  greater  part  of  thtf 

(tf  by  the  Roman  women,  urtder  the  pontificate    city  and  its  walls.     It  is  fitnated  35   miles  W. 

or  Alexander  VUI.  ftxjm  the  Adriatic  9  a  B.  of  Rome,  and  about  16 

AQUICALDBNSIS,   or  Aqua  Calidm,  the    from  the  confines  of  the  Pope's  dominions.    Lon^ 

ancient  name  df  feveral  places :  fuch  as,  i.  a  town    14-  so.  £.  Lat.  4s.  40.  N. 

of  Gallida;  formerly  in  great  repute  for  its  pub-        (V.)  Aquila,  in  omitbology*  a  fynonime  of 

lie  baths.    Its  ruins  ftill  reuin  marks  of  its  an-    eagle.    See  Fxlco. 

cient  Roman  grandeur.  It  is  now  called  Ok  ens  f,  AQUitA-DEL-CAM^Oy  a  fmall  town  of  Spain* 
and  lies  on  the  Minho,  54  miles  SE.  of  Compof-    in  Old  Caftile. 

tclla.  Lon.  S.  30.  W.  Lat.  41.  30.  N,  a.  A  place  AQUiLi€  arbor,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by* 
b  the  bay  of  Carthage:  Jad,  3  &  4.  two  towns  N.  fome  authors  to  the  tree,  whofe  wood  is  the  A- 
of  Gerunda  io  Catalonia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,    callochum,  ot  lignum  aloes  of  the  fliops, 

AQIUFLAVlfiNSES,  the  inbabiUnts  of  Aqux        AQUILANUS,  Sebaftianus,  an  Italian  phyfician^ 

Flavix.  '    was  t>om  at  Aquila,  in  the  kmgdom  of  Naples.  He 

AQUIFOLIUM,  in  botany,  holly,  or  bird  lime,    praaifed  ttrith  confiderable  reputation  at  Padua^ 

Sec  Ilex.  and  died  there  in  154  ^    He  wrote  ibme  pieces  on 

(I.)  AQUILA4  a  Jew,   born  in  Pontus.    He,    phyfical  fubjeds,  and  was  a  zealous  defender  oi 

with  his  wife,  Prisca,  or  Priscilla,  hid,  for    Oaten. 

ibei^bufineC^  to  nujke  leathern  tents  for  the  Ro-  AQlTILAR  DE>  CAm#o.  Sec  Aqui la-del- 
nun  troops..    They  were  early  converted  to  the    campo. 

Chriftian  faith;  perhaps  by  Peter's  pentecoflal  (I.)  AQUILEGIA,  coLUMrifME:  A  genus  ot 
famoo.  After  they  bad  refided  fjmc  time  at  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyan- 
Rome,  the  edid  of  Claudius,  banifhing  all  Jews  dria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method, 
from  that  city,  obliged  them  to  leave  it,  and  re-  ranking  under  the  i6th  order,  MuJtifiliquae.  It 
torn  to  Cc^tb  :  where  Paul  lodged  with  them,  has  no  calyx :  tbf*  petals  arc  fiv*'<  with  a  hom-liks 
and  wrought  at  their  bufincfs,  till  prolMbly  to  nedlarium  inferted  between  each  $  and  thrt^  ard 
pleafc  the  Gentiles,  he  went  and  lodged  with  five  feparate  capfules.  There  arc  4  f^xfcies :  viz. 
Juftus.  They  attcfnded  Paol  to  Ephefus,  where  i.  Aquili-gia  alPika,  with  'v,.^  oval  flow- 
tiiey  expofed  iheir  lives  to  prote<fl  him;  and  in*  ers  growi  naturally  near  Inglcburough  hill  in 
ftnided  Apolios  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  Yorkfhire.  .The  Ho-vers  irj  much  larger  than 
pcrfedly*  They  returned  back  to  Rome ;  where  thofe  of  the  garden  columbine* 
a  meeting  of  the  Chriftians  was  held  in  their  houfe  a.  Aquilegia  casademsis,  or  CiuhJi  co- 
and  where  they  were  fluted  by  Paul,  in  his  epif-*  lumbine,  floivers  almoft  a  month  b^i'oTc  the  other 
tie  to  that  cbtirchi  They  retmned  to  Alia,  and  forts,  and  therefore  is  preferved  in  the  gardens  of 
tlwelt  in  or  near  Ephelus ;  and  were  there  when  the  curious,  though  not  at  all  remafkable  for  its 
Paul  wrote  his  sdepiflle  to  Timothy.  A(5ts  xviii.  beauty.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  taller 
Rom.  xvi.  4,  ^.  a  Tim.  iv.  19.  -  flower  flems. 

(IL)  AQuiLAf  in  allronomy,  the  Eagle,  a  3.  Aquilfgia  inversa,  or  garden  colum- 
conJteilation  of  tbe  oorthem  hemiiphere  ;  ufually  bine.  Of  this  there  are  great  varieties,  not  only 
joined  with  Antinnus.  The  ftars  in  the  conftella*  in  the  colour  and  fiilnefs  of  their  flowers,  but  al- 
tioo  Aquilla  and  Antinous,  in  Ptolemy's  cata-  fo  in  their  form.  Th^fe  are  commonly  called 
k^e,  arei5;  in  Tycho's  19;  in  Hevclius's,  42  j  rofi  colimb'we^  the  colours,  are  chefnut,  blue, 
io  tbe  Britannic  catalogue,  7 z.  red,  and  white,   and   fome  are  finely  variegated 

(QI.)  Aquila,  in  chemistry,  has  feveral  fignifi-  with  two  C«>!oUrs.  There  are  others  with  (harp 
wtioos  according  to  tbe  epithets  joined  with  it :  pointed  petals  in  form  of  a  ftar,  and  of  theie 
fucli  as,  there  are  fingle  artd  double  flowers  of  the  fame 

I.  Aquila  alba,  a  combination  of  corrofive    colours  with  the  former, 
fublicnate,  with  frefli  mercury,  called  mercurius        4.  Aquilrcia  vulgaris,  of  wild  cohimbin?, 
«ff^ :  with  blue  flowers,  is  found  growing  wild  in  fome 

1.  Aquila  philosoyhokum,  a  term  ufcd  by    woods  of  England. 
*Jchemifts,   to  Ggnify  the  reducing  of  metals  to        (II.)  Aquili-gm,  ctfLTURS  or  the.   Allthefe 
their  primitive  matter,  &€•  fpccies  are  propagated  by  fowing   the  feeds,  or 

(CV.)  Aquila,  in  geography,  a  fine  large  city  parting  the  old  roots ;  but  the  former  method  i» 
of  luly,  anciently  called  Avia,  and  Avella,  and  chiefly  praftifed,  for  the  old  roots  are  ycry  apt  to 
tbe  coital  of  Abruz/d,  fcated  on  a  hill,  on  the  degenerate.  The  feeds  ihould  be  fown  in  a  nm- 
l>aaks  of  tbe  river  Alter  no,  or  Pefcara,  near  its  fery  bed  in  AugUfl  or  September;  fort  ho  fj  which 
fource,  Tt  has  an  antficnt  caftle,  and  is  a  bi(hop's  are  kept  till  the  fpring  (Vldora  grow  w  ill,  or  at 
^«  immediately  under  the  pop^  The  land  adja-  lead  remain  in  the  i^roiind  for  a  who^c  ye^r.  The 
<^<»t  produces  plenty  of  foffron.  It  was  almoft  fpring  following  th^  p  arts  will  appear  aborc? 
totally  deft royed  by  an  earthaiiake,  in  February  ground,  and  fhould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  an  I 
>7ou  The  ftrft  fhock  was  !;>  t.Trible  that  the  if  the  i'oafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  wateird 
VoL.II.  Fa^tL  Uu  Jo 
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la  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  they  will  be    the  alfault  with  irrefiftible  fury ;  and  the  fuccwf- 


tances  from  each  other.    In  the  following  autumn,    antiquities  to  be  feen,  which  are   worthy  of  a 
by  which  time  the  plants  will   have  acquired    traveller's  notice:  and,  thougti  dwindled  into  a 


-  .                Aquilfia  „ 

roots  are  defigned  to  be  preferved  in  perfedion^  fongs  to  the  Houfe  of  Aaftria.    Lon.  13.  30E. 

all  the  flower  (talks  muft  be  cut  off  as  foon  as  the  Lat.  46.  ao.  N. 

flowers  are  paft.    In  order  to  keep  up  a  fucce(^  AQUILICIUM,,  AQUALTCtOM»  or  iiotyiirci- 

fion  of  good  flowers,  freil)  feeds  fhould  be  fown  ana,  in  antiquity,  a  facriBce,  celebrated  amonf 

every  year;  and  it  wifl  likewife  be  advantageous  the  Romans,  m  tjmc  of  exceflive  dioughts,  to  ob- 

to  get  an  exchange  of  feeds  from  a  diflant  place.  tain  rain  of  the  gods. 

(III.)  Aquilegia,  medicinal  uses  of  the»  AQUILl  dii,  anepitfret  of  fbmeofthehcathm 

Colu0]i)ine  has  "been  looked  upon  as  aperient ;  and  gods,  fuppofed  to  be  black  complcxioned. 

w;i8  focmerly  in  great  efteem  among  the  commion  AQUILIFER,  [from  aqui/a,  an  agle,  and/fru, 

people  for  throwing  out  the  fmall  pox  and  meallcs.  I  bear,)  among  the  Romans,  an  enfign  bearer,  wio 

A  di  (tilled  water,  mediated  vinegar,  and  conferve,  carried  the  ftandard  on  which  the  eagle  was  «T)rr 

-were  prepared  from  the  flowers :  but  they  have,  fentcd. 

long  giv^n  place  to  medicines  of  greater  efficacy.  *  AQUILINE,  adj.  [aqu'thnuSf  Lat.  from  tiqwh, 

AQUILEIA,  an  aiicitmt  and  large  city  of  the  an  eagle.]     Reiembling  an  «agle  ;  when  applied  to 

Carni,  or  Veneti,   in  Italy,  feated  on  the  rivers,^  Ihe.nole,  hooked. — 

Natifo  and  Turrus,  about  30  miles'  W.  of  Triefle.  His  nofe  was  oqtuUne^  his  eyes  were  Wuc, 

A  Ronun  colony  wa*  fettled  in  it,  between  th^f  Rnddy  his  lips,  and  frefli  and  fiur  hi«  hue.  Dryl 

iirft  and  fecond  Macedonian  v^'ars,  to  be  a  buU  —  Gryps  fignifies  fome  kind  of  ea^lcor  vultorc: 

watk  againit  the  neighbouring  barbarians..    It  was  from  whence  the  epithet  gjrpus  for  aa  luK>ked  or 

afterwai'ds  increaled  with  i?oo  fami'ies  by  a  de-  aquiltne  nofe.  Brown* 

cree  of  the  Innate ;  from  which  it  became  a  very  AQUILO,  is  uf^'d  "by  Vitruviits  for  t)w  NF. 
famous,  port*  The  emperor  Jtulian  afcribe*  the  wind :  or  that  which  blows  at  45"  from  theN.to- 
appellation  to  the  augury  of  an  eagTe  at  the  time  wards  the  E.  point  of  the  horizon. — ^The  poett 
of  building  it  ;  but  Ifaac  Vofliiifi  on  NJela,  to  the  gave  the  name  of  aqoHoto  all  ftormy  winds  dread- 
great  plenty  of  water,  as  if  the  town  were  called  ed  by  the  mariner. 

Aq^uilegia.     The  harbour,  at  the  month  of  the  (ir.)  AQUILUS,  amo»g  thcnncients,  a  dart,  os 

Natifb,  iji  diftant  60  ftadia  from  the  dty  ;  fo  that  dufky  coiom*,  ai>proaching  to  black. 

Ihips  of  burden  arc  towed  up  the  river.     In  45a  (1.)  AQUitus,  in  ornftholegy,  a  Ipeeiet  of  pf- 

it   was  befieged  by  Attila  with  an   inninnerable  Kcan. 

hoft  of  barbarians.    The  walls  were  aflaulted  by  AQUIMINARIUM,  iri  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Inf. 

a  formidable  train  of  battering  rams,  moveable  tur-  tral  veflel,  wherein  the  Romans  cairied  their  bdy 

sets,  and  engines,  that  threw  ftoncs,  darts,  and  fire;  water  for  expiation,  and  other  re!igiou8  offices, 

and  the  monarch  of  the  Hwns  employed  the  for-  (i.^  AQ0INA8,  St  Thomas,  ftyled  the  Anff- 

cible  impulfe  of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  intereft,  lical  Doctor,   was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 

to  fupport  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  con-  counts  of  Aqmno,  delcended  from  the  kings  of 

queft  of  Italy.     Ajquileia  wa&  at  that  period  one  Sicily  and  Arragon ;  and  was  bom  in  the  «aftleetf  A* 

of  the  richcft*  the  mod  populous,  and  the  (Irongeft  quino,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  in  Kaly,  A.  D*f  lU 

of  the  maritimejcities  of  the  Adriatic  coaiV.  Three  or  1 115.     He  enttred  into  fhe  order  of  the  Dooii*- 

months  were  confumed  without  effedt  in  the  ftege;  nicans ;  and  after  having  taught  ft:hooI  di*roity  in 

till  the  wa»t  of  provifions  and  the  clamour  of  his  molt  of  the  univerfities  of  Italy,  at  laft  fcttJtd 

army  compelled  Attila  to  relinquifli  the  enterprife^  at  Naples;  where  he  fpent  the  reft  af  his  life  io 

and  reluctantly  to  iffue  his  orders  that  the  troops  ftudy,  reading  ledtui-es,  and  a€ts  of  piety  jid^ 

ihould  ftrike  their  tents  the  next  morning  and  be-  was  fo  far  from  the  views  of  ambition  or  profit, 

gin  their  retreat.    But  as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  that  he  refufefl  the  archbrflioprick  of  that  city, 

penfive,  angry,  and  difeppointed,  he  obferved  a  when  it  was  offered  him  by  Pope  Clement  IV. 

ftork  preparing,  to  leave,  her  neft  in  one  of  the  tow-  He  died  in  •174,  leaving  an  amazing  Quxnber  rf 

ers^  and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  writings,  which  were  printed.at  Venice  in  17  fol«. 

country.    He  feized,  with  the  ready  penetration  folio,  A.  D.  1490.    He  was  canonized  by  Popf 

of  a  ftatcfman,  this  trifling.incident  which  cliance  John  XXII.  in  the  year  1313;  and  Piiw  V.  wko 

had  offered  to  fuperftition;  and  exclaimed  in  a  was  of  the  fame  order,  with  hhn,  gave  him,  ii  15^1 

1  >ud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  (uch  a  domeftic  bird,  the  title  of  the  Fifth  Dodoi'  of  the  cburck,  sod 

f  3  conftantly  attached  to.  human  fociety,  would  appointed  his  feftrval  to  be  kept  with  the  feme  fo* 

never  have  abandoned   her   ancient   feats  unlets  lemnity  as  thofe  of  the  other  four  dodora.    Hi* 

thofe  towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  authority  has  alwavs  been  of  great  importance  in 

and  folitude.     The  favourable  omen  infpircd  an  the  fchools  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     Lord  Hff- 

aflurance  of  vidory ;  the  ficge  was  renewed  and  bcrt,  in  his  life  of  Henry  Vlfl  tells  us,  that  one 

profecuted  w^ith  frefli  vigour  ;  a  large  breach  was  of  the  principiil  reafons  which  induced  thai  ^H 

made  in  the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  to  write  agailTft  Luther  was  tb^t  the  latter  had 

Jtork  had  taken  her  flight:  the  Huns  mounted  to  fpoken  contcmptuoufly  of  Aquinas. 
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[2.)  Aquinas.    See  AuyiNOy  N**  3.  •A.  R.  anno  re^m;  that  is,  the  year  of  the 

AQIJINATES,  the  in  habitants  of  Ao  VI  Ko,  or  reign:  as,  A.  R.   CR,  10.  .  Anno  regni  Gcorgii 

A^iUiNUM.  mii  migf/imo^  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 

AQUJNUS.    See  Aquiko,  TT  ^.  of  king  George. 

( I.)  AQUINO,  Anthony,  d',  firft  phyGcian  to        Ar,  in  ancient  geography,  the  metropolis  of 

Lewis  XIV.  and  grandibo  of  Philip  D'A^vjno.  Moab,  in  Arabia  Petraea;  and  the  royal  refidence, 

&e  N*  3.  fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  river  Amon.    It  was 

(i.)  AcuiNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  called  alfo  Rd4bba  ;  and  to  diflinguifh  it  from  Rab- 

-ofNapleii,  and  IVrra  di  Lavora ;  a  bijhop's  fee,  ba  of  the  Ammonites  R^bbat  Mooh.    On  coins 

but  ruintxi  by  the  emperor  Cpnrade,  and  now  con-  it  is  called  Rubbntb  Moma,    Eufebius  fays  it  was 

fifting  of  about  35  houfes.  It  was  the  biith-p lace  of  called  Areopolu  in  his  time,  from  Ar  and  Polh.^- 

the  poet  Juvenal,  aiid  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  lies  St  Jerom  fays  that  this  city  was  entirely  dcftroyed 

30m.  NW«  of  Capua.  Lon.i4.^o.E.  Lat.4i.3}.N^  by  an  earthquake  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

(3.)A<^^iNo»FhHip  d%  called  in  Latin,  Auvi-       (i.)  ARA,  in  attronomy,  a  foutbem  corJlclla- 

siS;Qr  AuuiKXOs,  having  turned  from  Jitdaifm,  tion,  confiding  of  eight  liars. 
iiidapenfioDfirom  the  clergy  of  Fran^  iuxl  ac-       (1.)  Ara  parva,  the  little  altar,  a  denomina- 

quired  much  reptuatioq  by  his  I^noit^lti^e  of  the  tion,  in  the  ancient  furgery,  given  to  an  elegant 

Hebrtw  Uncage,  which  oe  tai^gi^t  at  Paris,  in  kind  of  bandajge^  ./kid  to  have  been  invented  by 

Ihc  reign  of  Lewis  XlII,  as' well  ^  by  the  books  Softratus. 

be  pubiirticd;  among^which  js  his  DiSiotutrium       (3.)  Ara  thuribuli,  the  altar  of  kicenfe,  in 

HtbrjcifTbolmudico-B^bbinUtun,  aftrouom^,  a  fouthern  cofil^ellation,  not  vifible  in 

AQUINUM,  in  ancient  jjcography,  a  large  rau-  our  hemilphere,  confifting.  according  to  Ptolemy, 

]iidpal  toun,  and  a  Roman  colony  on  the  borders  of  lev  en  (tars ;  and  according  to  Sharp's  catalogue^ 

of  ilje  Samnites,  waihed  by  tlie  river  Melpha-    It  annexed  to  that  of  Mr  f  Iamllead»  or  nine  ftars. ' 
ii now  called  Aq IT iito.  See  N**  2.  ^RAB,  or  A^iabian  horse.    SccEquus. 

AQUIQUI,  in  natural  hiilory,  the  name  of  ^       AKABAIJ.    See  Arabia,  §  1  and  4. 
jwticular  fpecies  of  monkey,  called  by  the  people        ARABANT  ad  curiam  domTnIj  ffrcm  aro^ 

of  Brafil,  the  king-mQiikey,  as  being  much  lajgqr  I  ploug^^J  in  law,  was  intended  of  thole  who  held 

lbaii*all  the  other  monkies.  by  .the  tenure  of  ploughij\g  and  ;tillinjg  the  lord's 

AQUISGKANUM,  one  of  the  ancient  ^napie^  lands  within  themanpr.  " 

of  Aix-LA-CHAr£LL£,  (which  fee)  fo  called  from        ARABESQUE,  or  Arabesjc,  fomethi^g  done 

Claodius^Gxanius,  the  brother  of  Nero,  yrho  6e.-  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabians.    A,ra basque, 

quented  its  baths  and  built  a  tower  in  it.  Grotesque^  and  jyio^E'sQUE,  are  terms  applied 

AQUITAINE,  the  ancient  oame  of  duenne,  to  fuch  pauitings,   />maments  of  freezes,   &c, 

a  ci-de«jnt  province  of  France,  ^vhich  ik)w  £orms  whertFn  there  are  no  human  or  animal   figures, 

the  two  departments  of  Gironde.  and  of  Lo(t  and  but  which  cjoniift  )^holly  of  imaginary  foliages, 

<jaroBne.    |t  formerly  belonged  to  the  kings  of  plants^   (talks,   &,c.     The  words  take  their  rife 

England*. as. defcendahts  of  Willis^  the  Conquer-  &om  l^nce,  that  tb^  Moors,  Arabs,  and  other 

or.    JcHey  and  Guemfey  ajre  all  that  now  belong  Mahometans,  ufe  thefe  kinds  of  ornameats ;  their 

to  the  klAg  of  Great  Br^Ui^  of  the  ancient  domi-  j*eligion  forbidding  them  to  make  any  imaj^cs  of 

BioQs  of  Aqiiitaine  ^nd  Normasdy.    See  Auux-  fnen,  or  other  animals.    Arabefc  is  ufed  by3tt- 

TAN1A  and  GuiENVB*  phen  Riou,  Efc^.  in  bis  bo;pk  on  Archite^ure,  for 

AQlTITANIy  the^G»ent  inhabitants  of  AquJ-  tbat  ftyleof  buiVlin^  vjulgarly  called  Modern  Go^ 

*^ii»e.  4j^if^  which  he  alfo  terflds  Saracenic  and  Morejc  ; 

AQUITANIA.  in^ancieat  geography,  one  of  the  t)ie  introduAion  of  wh^c^  be  ascribes  to  t^e  Moors, 

^l^ree  principal  divifions  of  Gailia  Comata,  de-  Arabians,  or  Saracens.    This  manner  of  building 

^'bed  by  QycSvp  as  bounded  by  the  Garonne^  ^Mras  introduced  into  Europe  through  Spain.    The 

the  Pyrenees  aj^id  the  Ocean  :  this  is  the  Aqiutania  Crulades  gave  the  Chrii^ns  an  idea  of  A^bic  ar- 

^Wia,  or  Cdt/ar^na.  Auguftus  fet  different  boun-  chitedure^  >¥hich  they  afterwards  imitated.    Sir 

<iiries,  viz,  -dw  Loire,  the  Cevennes,  the  Pyre-  C.  Wren  diftinguifhcs  .the  heavy  Gotf>ifiM  Angle 

nees,  antf  ^he  Oceap,    It  was  called  Gallia  Aquf*  Sa^on,  the  lighten  as  Arabefc: 

fanic^hy  Pliny,  and  the  old  Notitiae,  Proving        (ij ARABIA,  antiquity  akd  e-tym^logy 

««  A^uitaniea.  It  now  comprifes  Guieni^e  (which  .Of.  gratia  is  an  extenfive  country  on  the  E.  of  Afia, 

^^s  to  be  a  corruption  of  Aquitan^j  and  Ga(-  famous  froon  the  ^emoteft  anti(]^ity  for  the  inde- 

^^oy.        .pendency  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  vaft  con- 

T4>  AQUTTE,  V.  a.  To  match.  {'Qb/.J  Baile/^  fluefts  of  the  Aflyrians,  Perfians,  Greeks  and  Ro- 

AQUItER^  a  needle-cife.  ^ajicj*  m^ns ;  and,  in  later  tjpies,  for  being  the  centre  of 

AQUO,  in  ichthyology,  a  naipe  by  which  fonie  an  empire  eipial,  if  not  fuperior,  in  extent  to  any 

authors  have  called  tlie  agonus^  a  nlh  much  ap-  that  ever  ^iited.    Upon  its  antiquity,  Mr  Nie- 

proaching  to  the  nature  of  the  alausa,  or  (had.  jbuho  in  his  Train h  through  Arabia^   obfervcs, 

•  AQUOSE.  adj.  Ifrom  ttq^t  Lat.]    Watery;  ;that,  "  If  any  people  in  the  world  afford  in  their 
Wving  the  qualities  of  water.  JDi^.  liiftory  an  inftance  of  high  antiouity,  and  of  great 

Aquose  ducts,  duQus  Aquqfif  the  nanac  gi*  firapl\.ity  of  manners,  the  Arabs  furely  do.    Co- 

^en  by  Nuck  tothc  Aqueous  humour.  ming  among  them,  one  can  hardly  help  fancying 

*  AQUOSITY.  «./  Ifrom ^911^.3  Waterinefs.  one's  felf  fuddenly  carritd  backwards  to  the  ages 
^»  wbicb  fucceeded  immediately  attcr  the  flood. — 

AQUULA,  the  nao^  pf  a  difcrder  c^thc  eyes,  We  are  here  tempted  to  imagine  ourltriyt^  among 

^^^^2i\iQ  bjd^t'u*  *  '    ^  the  old  patriarchs,  with  whofc  a4vc|i:;urcs  we 

-     *  U  u  a  have 
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have  Ueen  amufed  m  our  infant  days.    The  Ian-  In  omer  to  this,  they  put  their  water  into  banJaki 
guage,  however,    which    has   been    fpoken    for  or  ungUzed  pots,  made  of  a  fort  of  porous  eart>.; 
time  iminenaorial,  and  which  fo  nearly  refembles  and  then,  leaving  thefe  pots  in  a  place  expofiNl  to 
that  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  the  current  of  the  hut  wind,  the  water  is  \h\n 
of  thempft  diftai^t  an^ig^ity^  completes  the  illu-  gendered  very  cool  ^  a  circumftance  well  known 
fion  which  the  analogy  of  manners  l>egan.*'    Tbi8  in  hot  countries,  and  afcnbed  by  naturaliftsio  the 
country  was,  in  the  earlieft  *g^8,  called  Ara^a  h,  efftda  of  fudden  cv^porntion.    Another  wind,  of 
concerning  the  etymology  of  which  w^tA  there  a  more  dangerous   nature,   is  the  famous  Sflw, 
are  various  conjeAures,     It  has  moft   generally  Smumy  or  Sii>nii,  which  fcldom  blows  u-iihin  A- 
bcen  derived  fram  the  Hebrew  word  anK,  tignify-  Tabia,   but  frequently  vpon  its   frontiers.    Tbis 
ing,  thf  Hvjii  mixture^  or  traffic  \  but,  according  wird  prevails  only  on  the  confines  of  the  great  dtv 
to  M.  Volney,'  ^rah^  in  the  ancient  language  pf  fart,  where  the  agitation  of  the  air  forms  a  cur- 
thefe  countries,  figuIneS  a  fol^tude^  or  tie/art,  rent  for  the  vapoiirs  which  arc  raifed  by  the  heal 
(1.1  Arabia,  APPE^RANCt,  cuMate,  &:c.  of.  bf  the  fiin  from  that  parched  territory.  Thephiccs 
"JVT.  Nicbuhr,  the  lat^ft  ISuropean  travellers  into  this  the  nopft  expofed  to  this  deftruiftive  wind,  are  the 
exteufive  country,   gives  the  following  brief  de-  bajiks  of  the  liuphrates,  an^  fomctiracs  the  trf. 
fcription  of  its  gcntr.il  .  jp  .iranc*.^  and  climatei  virons  of  Mecca/ Vvhen  the  1^.  •  "'nd  blows  froin 
^*  Interfc^^led  by  Tandy  dcfarts,  and  valt  ran^^es  of  the  del'art:.     ^t  istiot  piiknovn  in  Perfla,  on  tbc 
mountains,    it  pudiits  on  one  lidr  nothing  buf  borders  of  tl^cfe  arid  plains  j  aitd  it  is  faid  to  have 
idefolation  in  its  moft  frightful  form,  while  the  oV  bt*i'n'felt  in  ibme  places  in  Spain,  near  the  vaft 
ther  is  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  moft  trads  of  dt  fart  fandswhieh  deWtn'ti.at  fine  king;, 
fertile  rcgigns.    Suph  is  its  polTtion,  that  it  enjoys,  dom.    The  effe<5is  of  the  Sitiupn  are  ipftant  fuffo- 
at  once,  all  the  advantages  of  hot  and  of  tempo-  cation  to  e\ery  living  creature  that  happen  to  be 
Tate  climates.  The  peculiar  produ^  ions  of  regions,  within  the  fphere  cf  its  adthfiy,  and"  imirtediai'i 
the  moft  diftant  ftom'  one  another,  are  productd  |5utrefiiftiort6f  the  cajrafes  of  the  dead-     As  afi- 
bere  in  e^ual  pei*fedion.    Having  ncytr' been  con-  milar  rapidity  of  putrefadion  has  be«n  obf[^rv«d 
qucred,  Arabia  has  fcarcely  known  any  changes,  to  take  place  upon  bodiys'deprivedof  lifeby  thuo- 
i)ut  thofe  produced,  by  the  hand  of  nature;   it  der,  or  by  the  ele<5tric  Ihock,  it  hag  been  conjcc- 
bcarsnoneoftheimprefrionsofhumar^fafy,  which  tured,  that  eledrical  matter,  which  is  very  gene- 
appear  Tri  fo  n^any  ether  piacee.    V'ilh.  all  theie  rally  difiufed  through  nature,  might  be  the  caiife 
circumftances,  fo  n:;tural|y  calciilited  to!engagc  of  the  pcculiariy  no^ioiis  qualities  of  the  wind, 
curiolity,  Arabia  h^s  been  hitherto  but  very  little  The  Arabians  difcem  ^he  approach  of  the  Smum 
Jtnown.    The  anciepts,  who  made  their  difcoye-  by  ah  unufual  redncfs  iq  tl^J^;air;  and  they  fay  that 
Ties  of  countries,  by  conquering  the^n,  rcmaine^l  they  feel  a  fmell  of  fulphiit  aH  |t  pafles.   However 


rabia,  proves,  by  its  obfcprity,   their  ignoranqe  his  face  upon  the  earth,   till  this  whirlwind  of 

of  almoft  every  thing  refpedlii^g  the  Arabs,    Prt-  poifonous  exhalations  has'  blo^vn   over ;  .which 

judices  relative  to  the  ihconyeniencies  a^d  dan-  always  n)oves  at  a  certain  height  i^  the  atmof- 

^ers  of  travelling  in  Arabia,  haye  hitherto  kept  phcre.     Inftindt  ev^n  teaches  the  bmtes  to  in* 

Sie  modems  in  equal  ignotartce."    Other  authCTs  clme  their  hea*Is  to  the  ground  on  thefe  pCcaCons. 

agree  with  N;ebuhr,  in  reprefenting  the  climate  The.  other  meteors  of  Arabia  are  compioft  to 'it 

as  exceedingly  various ;  the  air  in  fbme  places  be-  with  all  other  hot  countrit*6»   A  clear  iky,  (eldcm 


for,  by  the  different  winds,'  lyhich  bfpw  over  this    na  tailed  ftiooting  ftars,  w^lch  are  not  iH-TrcquePt, 
<xtenfive  country.     "The  nature  of  the  winds   and  of  confidcirabie  butk.   In  the  moft  arid  trads. 


^ ,      ,            ,  ^  ^                                        flctp 

different  places,  dry  or  moift,  according  as  it.lSowg  never  ftcpt  tbthidci'  than  Where  I  found  my  btd  ill 

over  the  ocean,  or  over  defarts.    On  the  ftiores  of  wet  with  dew  in  the  morning.'    There  arc,  bow- 

the  Perfian  Gulph,  the  SE.  wird  is  accompanied  ever, "places  wheivone  dares  not  DeepYa  tKc  open 

with  a  degree  of  moifture  which,  \vhen'  the  heat  air,  for  liar  of  being  ftruuk  ^Ith  a^ify.   By  Iocs 

is  intenfe,  occafions  violent  fweatinc:s;  tlie  NW.  experience  the  inhabitants  of  *  thofe  pirts   hate 

pafling  over  the  great  deH^t,  is  more  torrid^  but  learned  what  tirccautidns  to  take,  ami  thefe  art  al- 

kfs  difagreeable;  this  (aft  wind  heats  metals  in  "vvav-s  peculiarly  necyflary  to  an  European  uwc- 

the  (hade,  as  if  they  were  expofed  to  the  fun  :  cuftomed  to  the  cliinate. 


garlic  and  dried  grapes,  for  th^  revivipg  tof  fuch  called  by  the  Arabs  the  fea  jii  Kt^Uom  ;  on  tbe  £. 
perfons  as  triay  fall  down  fainting,  firom  the  effe^  by  the  Euphrates,  the  PerGan  gulf,  and  hay  of 
of  thefe  hot  olafts.  Not  with  ftanding  its  torrid  Ormos ;  on  the  N.  by  part  of  Syria,  Diyar-Becr, 
qualities,  this  NW.  wind  ferves  to  cool  their  li-  Irak,  and  Khuzcftan  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  tne  Itniti 
QUor»  for  the  Arabians,  la  tbc  middle  of  fummer.  of  Babel-Mandcl  and  tbe  Jndian  ocean.    It  mwt 

naitoTTCf 
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arrower  as  we  aj>proach  the  frontltw  of  Syria  ccpt  lon^ctimes  at  the  equinoxesi  refrc (bed  .with 

;  d  Diy^r-Becr  ;  and,  by  rcafon  of  the  proximity  rain.    1'he  few  vegetables  which  they  produced 

r  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  were  flinted  bjr  a  perpetual  drought,  and  thp 

okcd  upoQ  as  a  penhifula,  and  that  one  of  the  nourifhmcnt  afforded  tliem  by  the  nodumaldew^ 

ii^eft  in   Lbe   whole  world.    It  lies  between  ii**  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the 

d  j5**.  of  N.  Lat.  and  a6**  and  61**.  of  ^.  Lon,  day  time.     Throughout  the  dt farts  were  found 

t*  greatcit   length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1430  huge  mountains  otfand,  formed  by  th^  violenoe 

iiki ;    and  its  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  is  about  of  the  winds  that  continually  blew  ov-r  them  in 

-.CO. — Arabia  Proper,  however,  fs  much  narrow-  the  day  time,  thciigh  they  ceafcd  in  the  ni£:ht  — 

r,  includii^g    little  mi>re  than  what  was  compre-  Wells  and  fountains  wtre  for  the  mod  piart  ex- 

<cded  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  A R A-  ceedingly   rare;    however,    notwilhftanding  the 

u  Felix,  (See  J  4.  N"^  11.)  and  here  the  Arabs  ftcrility  of  thefe  countries,  the  vaft  plains  of  fand 

*>e  been  fettled  almoft  fncethe  flood.  juft  now  mentioned  were  inter fperled, with  fruilii. 

(4.)  Akabia,  divisions  9F.    The  moft  and-  ful  fp(^s,  which  appeared  here ^pd  there  like  K> 

111  divifion  of  the  peninfula  of  Arabia  was  into  many  ill^nds  in  the  midit  of  the  ocean.     Thefe 

i^abab  an  J    Kt^tem^  as  we  learn  from  Scripture ;  being  rendered  extremely  delightful  by  their  ver- 

h-e  firil  of  which  implies  the  weft,  and  the  other  dure,  and  the  more  fo  by  the  neighbourhocd  of 

he  caft,  denoting  the  fitM^tion  of  tht;  twocoun-  thofc  frightful  defarts,*  the  Arabs  encamped  upoii 

u^-s. — Ptaiciny  was  the  ^ril  who  divided  this  pen-  them:    and  having   confurfied  every  thing  tJiey 

rtLila   into    three  parts,  viz.       Arabta  l*etr«a,  found   upon  one,  removed  to  another,  as  i^  the 

Vr-ibta  Dtrlerta,  and  Arabia  Felix,  which  divifion  cuftom  of  their  defcendants   ihe  Bedb weens  at 

us  gencraJly   prevailed  ever  fince  among  Euro-  this  day.     Th^^fe  fruitful  fpots  were  Hkewife  frc- 

(Kan  geographers.     But  Mr  Niebuhr,  who  was  quent  in  Lybia,  and  by  the  Egyptians  called  tf^ff^/, 

uprcfeiy  commililoned,  along  with   other  four  or  cbofts^  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.    The  barren 

.cnt^emen  of  abilitits,  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  Ijvordtring  upon  the  Red  Sea, 

tor  the    purpoie   of  making  diicovepes,  tells  us  was  in  like  manner  in terfperfed  with  abafesj  which 

{bat  the  Araos  know  of  r^o  fuch  names  or  divilions,  probably  gave  the  name  of  j1bof<nii<i  a  nation 

'•  They  di\ldc  their  country,"  he  Tays,  "  into  6  fettled  there,  ai^d  in  the  adjacent  fertile  region.— 

jT^t  provinces;  Hedjas,  lying  along  the  Arabic  A  body  of  thefe,  it  is  faid,  crofling  the  flraits  of 

Gulph,  between  Mpunt  Sin.^i  and   Yemen,  and  Babel-Mandel,  palled  into  Ethiopia,  'whiph  from 

<xttnding   inland  fo  far  back  as  to  the  confines  of  them  received  the  name  of  Abafia,  from  this  ac- 

^'edsjed  ;  Yemen,  a  province  ftretchlng  from  the  count  of  Arabia  Deferta,  \V«  may  reafonably  c0Jv» 

lorder  oF  Hedjas,  aloog.ihe  Arabic  Gulph  and  elude,  that  the  towns  fdid  by  I'tolemy  to  have 

tbt  Indian  Ocean,  to  Hadramaut,  and  bounded  been  iituated  jn  it  were  places  of  very  little  con* 

oa  the  N,  by  Nedsjt^  \  Hadramaut^  on  the  Indi-  fcqu^nce. 

a:.  Ocean,  conterminous  witk  Yemen  on  one  fide,  U.  ^rabi4  Fflix,  or  the  happy,  acCor<Jr 
ind  with  Oman  on  the  other,  bounded  north-*  }ng  to  Mr  Niebuhr,  contains  the  two  prbvincei 
^^ards  by  Nedsjed ;  Qman,  lying  alfo  on  the  of  Yemen  4nd  Hadramaut,  which  fee  in  their 
fbure  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  encompafled  by  order.  Biit  according  to  anpitnt  geographers  it 
^hc  pTovinccs  pf  H.^dramaiit,  Lachfa,  and  Neds-  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  two  kingdoms  juft 
jfd  ;  Lachla,  or  Uad8J.:r,  ei^tending  along  the  df fcribed ;  on  the  3»  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  on  ttie  E. 
Pv-Tfiah  Gulph,  and  having  Nedsjed  for  its  interi-  and  W»  by  part  of  that  fea,  tpgcthcr  with  t[ie  A- 
t*r  boundary  ;  Nei!sjed,  comprehending^  all  tW  rabian  and  Perfian  gulfs.  In  Sirabo's  lime,  it  was 
iiitcriar  country,  and  bounded  by  the  other  five  divided  into  c  provinces,  by  the  oriental  hiftorr- 
provinccs;  its  oorthem  limits  are  the  territories  ans  called  Ttunartt  Hf/ns,  Tebam/  Nq/4t  and 
occupied  by  the  Arab^  in  tji^*  delart  of  Syria. —  Tamama,  In  this  diftridl  ftood  feveral  towns, 
Thtffe  territories  may  indeed  be  reckoned  a  jth  particulafly  Nyfa,  famous  for  bving  the  birth- 
province  ;  and  to  them  may  alfo  be  added  the  de-  place  of  Qac^hus ;  and  Mufa  or  Muza,  a  celebra- 
fcription  of  the  Arabian  eftablifhments  on  the  ted  emporium  or  harbpur,  where  the  Arabian 


fouihem  coaft  of  Perfia.'*    But  however  juft  this    merchants  reforted  wftji  their  franklnceofe,  fplces 


Arabia  hat  been  hitherto  beft  knowu  j  leaving  the  fo  Thaifa  or  Taifa,  Gjudda  or  Jodda,  Yanbo  or 

above  new  divjdons  of  M.  Niebuhr*s,  to  be  mofe  Al  Yanbo,  and  Madian,  the  A^odianoof  Ptolomy, 

particularly  Ulpftrated  in  their  order.     See  Hegs-  and  the  Midiap  or  Madian  of  Scripture. 

JAS,  HaptAMAVT,  ^c.  in.  Arabia  Petr^a*  on  the  eaft,  lyas  hound- 

I.  Arabia  Deserta  wa«  bounded  on  theN.  by  ed  by  Syria  and  Arabia  Deferta  ;  on  the  weft,  by 

^«  Euphrates,  whiph  feparated  it  from  Mefopo-  Egypt,  or  rather  the  Ifthmys  of  Sue?,  which  fc- 

Umia  J  on  the  W.  by  Syria,  Judaea,  and  Ar4Dia  parates  Afia  from  Airica,  and  the  HeropoUtai^ 

J  etrapa ;  on  the  E.  by  ^  ridge  of  mountains  which  gulph  or  weftem  arm  of  the  Red  Se*  j  on  the 

^Tated  it  firon:  Babylonia  and  Chaldsa ;  on  the  north,  by  Paleftine,  the  lake  Afphaltitcs,  and  Coe- 

S.  by  Arabia  Felix,  from  which  it  was  likewife  fe-  lofyria ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Arabia  Felix.    This 

Ffatcd  by  feveral  ridges  of  hilU.  By  far  the  great-  traA  did   not  admit  of  much  cultivation,  the 

^  part  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  former,  greateft  part  being  covered  with  dry  fands,  or  ri- 

^^a  lonefoiDc  deCm,  diverfified  only  with  plains  frng  into  rocks,  interfperied  here  and  there  wit|\^ 

^«jmed  with  (and,  or  mountains  confifting  of  na-  fomc  fruitful  fpots.      Its  metropolis  was  Pttra, 

Wrecks  4ad  precipices  j  nor  were  they  everi  ex-  which  by  the  Syrians  was  ft  vied  RaLura,  and  ir> 

^       ^        '           • '         ^  ^     .        '                      ■  Scripture 
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Jlurc?  JoktHeel.    Several  other  cities  of  Ara-  are  related  l)y  the  eailem  writers.    Tlic 

bia  Pctrara  are  mentiooeci  by  Ptolemy  ;  but  as  it  is  fion  of  their  hiftory,  however,  is  as  foUowt? 

very  improbable  Xuch  ,a  barren  xrountry  (houW  a-  *•  The  Adites,  in  procefs  of  time,   falling  frca 

bound  with  large  cities,  wt  muil  look  utpon  diem  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God,  into  idolatry,  Gjd 

as  inconlkierable  places.  fent  the  prophet  Hud,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Uirri 

,    (5O.  Ari^bja,  earliest  inhabitants  of. —  with  Heber,   to  preach  and  to  reclaim  ihem,-^ 

At  what  time  the  abovemtintioned  kingdon\*  wore  3«*t  they  relufing  to  acknowledge  his  mifiioa,   r 

lirit  peopled,  we  liaAre  no  certain  accounts.     The  to  obey  him,  vod  Jfent  an  hot  and   liiUocatjrc 

molt   cpnfiderable  nations  inhabiting  Arabia  Fe-  wind,  which  blew  ieven  n^hts  and  eight  ilsy « 

ttaca,  in  the  early  ages,  were  the  lihmaeBtes,  the  and,  entering  at  tlieir  noilrils,  paiTed  throngii  ti^Lr 

Kabatei  or  Nabatheani^  the  Cedraei  or  Kedweni,  bodies,  and  deftroyed  them  all,  a  very  tew  oa-v 

and  the  Agar^ni  or  Uagareni ;  and  of  thde  the  -eftcepted,  who  had  liflened  to  Uud»  and  rttirri 

Tlhmaelites  were  the  moit  powerful,  tf  they  did  with  him  to  another  place.**      Others   rtUir, 

not  comprehend  all  the  rdt ;  and  if  the  Uagareni  **  that,  before  this  terrible  cataftrophci^  tbey  k.. 

Were  not  the  fame  people  with  them,  they  muft  been  previoufly  chafliled  with  a  3  years  drtu^fc:; 

at  leaft  hare  been  nearly  related,     3{limchi,  am  o-  and  therefore  leot  Kail  £bn  Ithru*,  and  MoftUx 

xiental  hiftpri;^,  iiUinuates,  that  thejr  were  origi-  Ebn  Sdaa,  with  70  other  principal  mtm  to  Mecc;, 

nally  tlie/:hil<iren  of  Uagar  by  an  Arab,  after  ihe  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Amalek,  ttfto:*: 

iiad  ^Jlbraham.     fn  after  ages,  the  names  of  prince  .w:ls  Moawryah  Ebn  Beer,  to  obtain  of  Col 

all  the  nations  Jlituated  here,  were  abforbed  im  fomeraiiL    Kail  having  bilged  of  God  that  hr 

that  of  Saracens,   J^  which  the  Ifhmaelites  are  would  fchd  rain  to  the  people  of  Ad,  j  ckith* 

diftinguilhed  in  thejferufalemTargum*    A  nation  apj^eared,  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  blacJc  one;  acU 

alfo  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  called   Arraceni,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  ordered  him  to  cboofc  win-a 

^aracfni  by  Ptolemy  and  Diofcorides,  which  was  he  would^    Kail  failed  not  to  make  chcHce  of  th' 

probably   no  otl^er  than   the   Ifhmaelites  above  laft,  thinking  it  would  be  iaden  withmoftixn; 

mentioned.     In  Arabia  Defcrta  feveral  tribes  nil-  but  when  thi3  clotjd  came  over  them,  it  pnmti 

ded,  all  of  whom  were  very  obfcure,   except  the  to  be  fraught  ^ith  the  Divine  vengeance,  and  z. 

>iiiitx  and  Agnei.    The  foimer  are  fuppofed  by  tempeft  broke  floith  from  it,  wh^ch  dellroyCd  thiHi 

3Bochatt  to  have  bee;i  Job's  countrymen,  and  the  all." 

Tatter  to  have  been  thi  fame  with  the  Hagarcni,        (7.)  Arabia,  govehwmint  o<     Of  the  g> 

Arraceni,  or  Saraceni,  abovemehtioned.     Arabia  vernment  of  Arabia,  we  cannot  give  a  better  p.- 

Telix  was  inhaWted  by  many  diflTereot  tribes  \  the  neral  ^iew,  than  in  the  words  of  Mr  Niebatr. 

moft  remarkable  of  which  were  tfce  Sabaci,  Oet-  (Vol,  ii.  p.  x6,  et  feq.)  "  The  mott  oatusal  autbo- 

raH,    Minxi,  or  M'mnsi,  Airanditje,  Ma^anitx,  rity  is  that  of  a  father  over  )ii6  £amif y,  asobedv 

Catabani,  A/cit^r,  Homerihe,  Sapphojitse,  Oma-  ence  is  here  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  becno- 

nitae,  Saraceni,  Nabatbxi,  Thamydeni,  and  Bni-  lence  in  the  niler.    When  the  mournful  forvircn 

zomenae:  Jbut  neither  jtheir  liciits  nor  fttuation  can  of  the  human  race  fettled  the^\felvc»  anew,  jf»r 

now  be  dctermised  with  any  manner  of  precifion.  the  awful  revolution  by  which  the  J^iobe  wai,  fur 

VVccording  to  the  oriental  hiflorlans,  the  Arabs  arc  a  time,  divefted  of  it£ beauty,  and  depopulated; 

divided  into  two  clafiR^;  \'\z,  tht  o/d  lo/f /I radians f  every  family  fubmitted  readily  to  the  guidaocc 

and  the  pfefent.    The  ojpft  famous  tribes  amoT\g  and  dirtiClion  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  tfctir 

"the  former,  were  thofc  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tafm,  exiftdnce.      As    thofe    families    mqttipled,   ttt 

'Jade»,  Jorham,  Amalek,  Amtem,  Hatbcm,  Abdi,  younger  br;(nches  (till  retained  fome  reipcd  tor 

^nd  Bar.    Concerning  thefe,  though  now  entirely  the  eldeft  branch.    Of  all  the  progeny,  it  w» 

loft  and  fwaUowed  up  an^oog  other  tribes,  the^c  dteemed  the  neafeft  tp  the  parent  ftetn.   And,  h- 

are  fome  remarkable  traditiops,  of  which  the  fol-  though  the  fubdivilions  became  more  aivi  morr 

lowing  may  ierve  as  a  (pec^en.  numerous,  they  ftill  regarded  Jthemfelves  as  com- 

(6.)   AaABM»  FABULOUS  TRADITIONS  CON-  poHng  but  One  Uxly,  in  ^cipembraiice  of  ttic^ 

CEHNiNG.    The  tribe  of  Ad  deduced  their  origin  comnion  origin.    Such  an  aHemblage  of  £uDiii(»» 

from  Ad  the  ion  gf  Aws^  or  Uz,  the  fon  of  A*  all  fpruiig  from  the  ixnvt  ftojck^  forms  what  «^ 

nun,  the  fon  of  $he;n,  who,  after  the  confudon  call  a  tr%e.    It  was,  in  this  manner,  eafy  kic  tbr 

of  tongues,  Altled  in  Al  Abkaf,  or  the  windn^g  f  eprefentative  of  the  eldeft  branch  to  retain  (bmc- 

lands  in  the  province  of  Hadnunaut,  on  the  coi^  what  of  the  primary  paternal  anthority  orer  tbe 

fines  of  Yaman,  where  his  pofterity  greatly  mul-  whole  tribe  to  which  he  l^elonged.    Sometiaa, 

tiplied.    Their  firft  king  was  Sheddad,  the  fon  pf  when  a  fainily  became  toonumeroos,  it  divided 

Ad,  who  buik  a  ftately  palace,  and  made  a  de«  from  the  i-e(t  with  which  it  was  cOnae^ed,  ^ 

lightftif  garden  in  the  deurts  of  Aden,  which  he  formed  a  new  tribe.   Upon  other  occafions  •**• 

tleGgned  as  an  imitation  Of  the  celeftial-paradifep  feveral  tribes  found  themfelves    ieparateff  tip 

This  earden  he  caUed  Xrem  :  and  whoi  it  was  fi-  weak  to  refift  a  common  enemy,  they  «ouU 

;ntniea,  be  (et  out  with  a  great  retinue  to  take  a  combine,  and  acknowledge  one  €u>mmoo  did* 

view  of  it ;  but,  having  fome  th^u^htft  of  affu-  And  fometimes  it  would  happen,  that  a  imam- 

ming  divine  honours,  he  was  deftroyed  by  ^  tern-  bus  tribe  might  force  fome  ethers  that  wot 

pcft  from  heaven,  while  yet  a  day's  journey  froip  weaker,  to  unite  thepifelves  to,  and  becooe  dc- 

his  paradife.    The  garden  and  palace,  however,  pendent  upon  it ;  but  feldom  has  this  depeodeoct 

were  preferved,  though  invifible,  as  a  monument  degenerate^  into  (lavilh  fubiedion.    Thjlj^y 

•*  bf  divine  vengeance.    After  the  death  of  Shed-  tive  form  of  government,  wnich  has  evO"  "^^* 

dad,  the  kingdom  of  Ad  was  governed  by  a  long  ed  without  alteration  among  the  Arabi,  FJ]* 

Series  pf  princes,  concerning  whom  many  fables  the  sinti^ty  of  this  peopl^  and  lendpy^ 
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pfdent  ftate  roq^  intefefting  than  it  would  other-    the  outrages  pf  arbitrary  power ;  or  fometimc% 
urtfe  Be.    AmoD?  the  Bedouins  it  is  prefcrved  id    perhaps,  from  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  per- 
dfl  its  pnritf.     in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  it  has    fons  n»)t  cOtine<fted  by  the  ties  of  family  relation- 
Mervd  fome  changes,  but  yet  is  not  materially    The  luiited  ftates  of  Hafchidu  Bekil  are  not  fcr 
aHcTcd.   The  Bedouins,  or  paHorai  Arabs,  who    much  a  fedeiative  remiblic,  as  an  aflbciation  of 
lite  in  tents,  have  many  Schiechs,  each  of  whom    feveral  petty  princes^  tbt  the  purpofe  of  mutua^^ 
gofvmf  his  family  with  power  almoit  abfolute.    defence  againft  their  cotnmotl'  enemies.    Their 
AH  the  Schiechs,   however,  who  belong  to  the    government  refembles  that  of  the  Gferman'  cm- 
itne  tribe,  acknowledge  a  common  chief,  who  is    pire,  not  the  States  of  Switzerland,  or  the  U*-' 
caM  Scifetb  fi  Svhfuch,  Schiech  of  Schiechs,  or    nited  Provinces.    Concerning  the  pretemied'  Re^' 
Sthfth  el  Khirt  and  whofe  authority  i»  limited  by    public  of  Brava,  uj>on  the  eaftem  coaft  of  Afrr- 
caftom.    The  dignity  of  Grand  Schiech  h  here-    ca,  little  certain   is  known.     There  is  ground 
ditary  ra   a    certain    family ;   but  the   inferior    for  thinking  that  it  likewife  is  merely  a  coofede- 
SchiwAi^  upon  the  death  of  a  Grand   Schiech,    ration  among  the  Arabian  Schiechs  in  that  coun- 
ehooie  the  fticceifof  out  of  his  family,  without    toy.    The  colony  of  Jews,  who  occupy  a  diftridt 
ffjard  to  age  or  Imeal  fitcceflion,  or  any  other    in  the  province  of  Hedjas,»  are  governed  by  a  he-' 
ctmfideration,    except  ftiperiority  of  abilities. —    rcditary  independent  Schiech.    Having  been  for* 
This  right  of  eledion,  with  their  other  pnvileges    ages  divided  niom  their  countrymen,  they  have  a*^ 
«Wijefs  the  Grand  Schiech  to  treat  the  inferior   dopted  that  form  of  government  which  they  faw 
Schiechs  rathw  as  aifociates  than  as  fubjefts,  (ha-  prevalent    among   thtit    immediate '  neighbours, 
ring  with  them  his  fovcreign'  authority.    The  fpi-    This  multiplicity  of  petty  ftjvereigna  occafions  fe- 
rit  of  Rberiy,  with  which  this  warlike  nation  are    vcrai  raconveoiences  to  the  people  in  generaL 
jmimated,  renders  them  incapable  of  fervitude.    Wars  cannot  but  frequently  arite.  among  itateft 
Thti  ipirit  is  left  ibnfibly  fek  among  thofe  who    whofe  territories  are  fb  intermingled  together, 
lire  in  towns,  or  are  employed  in  huioandry.    It    and  whofe  fovereigna  have  ftich  a  variety  of  iar* 
waj  eafier  to  reduce  them  under  (ubjeddon.    In    ring  interetfs  to  manage.    But,  hap^ly,  thefe 
the  fertile  diftridf  of  this  country,  there  have    quarrels  are  fcarcely  ever  productive  of  very  fatal 
always  been  laonarchies,  more  or  Icfs  extenfive,    confeqtfentes.    An  army  of  a'  thoufiind*  Arabs 
formed,  cither  by  conqueft,  or  by  religious  pre-    will  take  to  flJght,  and  think  themfetves*  routed, 
jadices.    Soch  are  the  preient  doniinknis  of  the    if  they  lofe  but  feven  or  eFght  oC  their  number. 
thenife  of  Mecca^  of  the  Imams  of  Sana  and    Thus  are  thefe  conteffs  terminated  as  eafily  as  ex^ 
MM/htti'M^  of  feme  friiices  in  the  provinces  of    cited'.    No  doubt,  fuch  a  multitude  of  noble 
RwriinaAit.     However,  as  thefe  coim tries  are  m-    and  petty  princes,  whofe  numbers  ate  continual- 
ttrfeded    by  large    ranges   of   mountains,   the    Iv  increaled  by  polygamy,  moft  have  an  unfavour- 
RMastafns  aie  occupied"  by  independent  Schiechs.    Ale  infTuence  upon  the  general  happinefs  of  the 
Bot,  atthough  fo  mnny  independent  chieftains    people^    It  ftrikes  one  with  furprife,  to  fee  the 
havetbeir  domains  inter fperfecf  through  the  terri-    Airabs,  rn  a  country  io  rich  and  fertile,  uncom- 
tories  of  thoie  feveral  fovcrcigns,  yet  nothing  of    fortably  lodged,  indifferently  fed,  ill  clothed,,  and 
the  fradal  form  of  governnaent  appears  here. —    deftitute  of  almod  all  the  conveniencies  of  life. 
The  Sbhiechs  poifefs  no  fiefs ;  they  have  only  a    But  the  caufes  fully  account  for  the  effedts.    The 
fort  of  propertY  in  the  perfons  of  the  people  of    poverty  of  the  wandering  Arabs  is  plainly  vblun- 
their  feveral  tribes.    Even  thofe  who  fecm  to  be    tary.    They  prefer  liberty  to  wealth,  paftorat 
^rftutary  fbbjeds  to  the  princes  within  whofe  do-    fimplidty  to  a  life  of  conftraint  and'  toil,  which 
niaions  they  dwelt;  are  not  adlially  fo.    They    might  procure  them  a  greater  variety  of  gratifica* 
wnain   independent  f  and  the    trioute    whicn    tions.    Thofe  Hving  in  cities,  or  employed  in  the 
they  pty  is  nothing  but  a  tithe  for  the    ufe    cultivation  of  the  land,  are  kept  in  poverty,  by 
of  the  bod  of  which  they  are  in  fome  fort    the  exorbitancy  of  the  taxes  exaftedfrom  them. 
^vvmu      Stoch    are   the   Schiechs    fettled    in    The  whole  fu oft ance  of  the  people  is  conf«med 
^yria,  Egypt,,  and    over   all    Mount    Atlas. —    in  the  Ibpport  of  their  numerous  princes  and* 
A  nation  of  tWs  charader  cannot  readily  fink  into    priefts.    The  huihandmen  cannot  bear  fuch  ex- 
\  fevile  fubjeA^OR  to  arbitrary  power.    Defpo-    ceffive  impofts  without  being  reduced  to  mife- 
^^  would  never  have  been  known,  even  in  the    ryi     One  general  caufe  of  the  impoverilhment 
flighttft  degree,  m  Arabia,   had  it  not  been  for    cf  Arabia  is,  no  doubt,  its  having,  ceafed  to  be 
Jwcracy,  the  uftsal  Iburce  of  it.    The  Imams    thcvchannel  of  tlie  trade  with  India,  iince  the  dif- 
bcMg  reputed  fucceflprs  of  Mahomet,  and  his  dc-    cover>'  of  the  paflage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
*ccDdait8,  and  being  acknowledged  both  as  tem-     Yet,  if  the  lands  were  better  cultivated,,  this  coun* 
Pwalaad  foiritual  heads  within  their  dominions,    try  might,  without  the  aid*  of  foreign  trade,  af- 
J^thus  found  means  to  abufe  the  fimplicity  of    ford  ftifficient  refources  to  fupply  all  its  inhabi- 
™««jfiAJcds,  and  to  enlarge  their  authority.  Ne*    tants  with  abundance  of  the  necef&ries  and  com- 
^'^rtbefcls,  the  genius  of  the  people,  their  cuf-    mon  conveniencurs  of  life,"* 
Ijnisjjind  even  their  religion,  .••re  all  inimical  to        (8)  Arabia,  history  of.    The  prefent  A- 
^  pfogreft  of  defpotifm,  and  concur  to  check    rabs,  according  to  their  own  hiftorians,  ace  fprung 
ISL^^fJ"  the  cxercife  of  their  power.    The    from  Kahtan,  the  fame  with  Joktan,  the  Ion  of 
^*^  of  forming  republican  government  fbems  ne-    Ebcr  p  and  Adnan,  defcended  in  a  dirc^  line  from 
J^  to  have  occurred  to  the  Arabians     This  form    Iftimael  the  fon  of  Abraham.    The  former  of  thtfe 
****  »  nccefTary  confequeree  of  the  primitive    they  call  x\\q  genuine  or  pwe  Arabs,  and  the  latter  ' 
^<»wwtl«i  of  mankind.    It  muft  have  originated    the  njtf4ratz<rd  or  infithious  Anibs.*   Joktan  the 
^''K^S  people  whofi?  patience  was  cxhaiiAed  by    fon  of  Ebir  had  i^  T.ns,  wli©  fume  time  after  the 
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6^n^(ion  of  lanjp;uage8  fettled  in  Afabia^  extend-  wat  fucceeded  hj  Dhu  Shanater^  who  had  Gi  fio- 

ing  themfelves  horn  Meiha  to  Sephar,  a  moun*  gers  on  each  hand.    He  was  abandooed  to  nimi* 

taSlous  place  in  the  fouth  eaftem  part  of  that  pe«  tural  lu(l»  and  dethroned  for  abufing  tome  of  the 

ninfula.    According  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  be  nobleft  youths  in  the  kingdom.    To  him  fucceed- 

had  31  fons,  all  of  whom  left  Atabia  and  went  in-  ed  Yufef,  who  lived  about  70  years  htfore  Maho- 

to  India*  except  two,  vis.  Yarab  and  /orham }  fnet.     He  perfecuted  all  thoie  n^ho  would  no^ 

the  former  of  whom,  they  fay»  gave  the  name  both  turn  Jews,  putting  them  to  death  by  variom  tor- 

to  thetr  country  and  language.    lihmael  and  hi^  tures,  the  moil  common  of  which  was  throwiog 

mother  Hagar  having  been  difmiffed  by  Abraham*  them  into  a  glowing  pit  of  fire  \  whence  he  bad 

entered  into  the  wildemelii  of  Paran,  as  related  in  the  appellation  of  the  hrj  qf  the  pit.    This  periiN 

the  book  of  Geneiis.   The  facred  hillorian  informs  ciition  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  Koran.    The  Uft 

uSy  that  daring  his  relidence  in  the  wildemefs  he  of  the  Hamyaritic  monarcbs  was  Dhu  Jadan,  ac- 

married  an  Egyptian ;  and  the  Arabian  writers  cording  to  AbulfMa ;  but*  according  to  otben, 

iay  that  he  alfo  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Mo-  the  Yufef  juft  mentioned,  who  was  famanifd 

dad  king  of  Heja^,  lineally  defcended  from  Jor-  Dhu  No<was  on  account  of  his  flowing  curls,  asd 

ham  the  founder  of  that  kingdom.    By  the  £gyp-  was  the  laft  who  rcigoe<f  in  an  UDintemiptcd  fuc' 

tian  he  was  probably  the  father  of  the  ^enite  or  ceflion.    He  was  a  bigotted  Jew,  as  already  xrr^ 

wild  Arabs ;  and  having  allied  himfelf  to  the  Jor-  tioned ;  and  treated  his  rubje<5ts  with  fuch  barbi- 

hamites,  he  is.conftdered  by  the  Arabians  as  the  rity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  aik  the  affiiatyr 

father  of  the  greateil  part  of  their  nation.    Kah-  of  £le{baas  or  Eleibaan,  king  of  Ethiopia  agaioft 

tan,  or  Joktan,  is  (aid  to  have  firft  reigned,  and  him.    Dhu  NdWas,  not  being  able  to  mikr  bead 

worn  a  diadem  in  Yaman :  but  the  particulars  of  againfl  the  Ethiopians,  was  at  laft  driven  to  iash 

hi^  reign  JUrc  no  where  learn.    He  was  fucceeded  extremity^  that  he  forced  his  horfe  into  the  (a, 

by  Yarab  already  mentioned,  he  by  Yafhab,  and  and  loft  both  his  life  and  crown  together.    Tbtf 

Yafliab  by  Abu  Shems.     He  was  wonderfully  king  of  Ethiopia^  having  thus  became  maftercr' 

fuccefsfiil  in  his  expeditions  againft  his  enemies,  Yaman,  eftabuiked  there  the  Chnftian  religiofi, 

carried  oft*  great  fpoils,  and  took  many  of  them  and  fixed  upon  the  throne  one  Abryat,  an  fiuii»> 

prifoners.    He  is  fald  to  have  built  the  city  of  Sa-  i5ian.    0f  this  event,  however,  Mr  Niebubf  ex- 

ba  or  Mareb,  and  above  it  a  ftupendous  mound  preftes  fome  doubts.    Abryat  was  fucceeded  b¥ 

or  building  which  formed  a  vaft  refcrvoir,  con-  Abraha^Ebn-Al-Sabah,    fumamed    the  ^  mtftii 

taining  all  the  water  that  came  down  from  the  from  a  wound  he  had  formerly  received  in  it«  Hr 

mountains.    By  means  of  this  refervoir  the  kings  was  likewi(e  ftyled  lord  of  the  Elepbanu  froo^  ■ 

of  Yaman  not  only  fupplied  the  inhabitants  of  Sa-  ftof  y  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  notice    He  was 

ba  and  their  lands  with  water,  but  likewife  kept  fucceeded  by  two  other  Ethiopian  princes;  bfat 

the  terrifories  they  had  fubdued  in  greater  awe,  at  laft  Seif  Ebn  DhU  Yanan,  of  thff  old  royal  ta< 

as  by  cutting  off  their  communication  with  it  they  mily  of  Hamyar,  having  obtained  afliftance  frxxn 

could  at  any  time  greatly  diftrefs  them.    Aba  the  king  of  Perfia  whicl*  had  been  denied  bim  bf 

Shems  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hamyar,  from  the  emperor  Heraclius,  recovend  bis  throne,  ud 

whom  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  is  faid  to  take  its  drove  out  the  Ethiopians;  but  was  himfelf  ^jfi 

name ;  and  he  by  a  feries  of  17  kings,  concerning  by  fome  of  them  who  were  left  behind.  Thefuc- 

whom  we  have  no  remarkable  particular,  ^except  ceedtng  princes  were  ap|>ointed  by  the  Perftaaii 

that  from  one  of  them  called  '^'cus  the  conti-  till  Yaman  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet    Wc 

nent  of  Africa  took  its  name.    The  laft  of  thefe  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  vaft  mound  or 

was  fucceeded  by  a  daughter  named  Bfl/iii  or  Br/-  reCervoir  made  by  Abd  Shems,  from  which  kc 

i<i,  whom  fome  will  have  to  be  the  queen  of  She-  fupplied  the  city  of  Saba  with  water.  Thii  baild- 

ba,  who  paid  a  vifit  to  Solomon.    After  Baikis  ing  ftood  like  a  mountain  above  the  city,  and  wu 

came  Malea,  fumamed  Nafiero/neam  on  accbunt  by  the  Sabzans  efteemed  (o  ftrong,  that  they  wci? 

of  his  magnificence  and  liberality.    Having  had  under  no  fear  of  its  ever  failing.     The  water  rofc 

bid  fucccrfs  in  an  expedition,  where  his  army  was  almofl  to  the  heieht  of  20  fathoms;  and  was  kept 

overwhelmed  by  torrents  of  fand,  he  caufed  a  bra-  in  on  every  fide  by  a  work  (o  folid,,  that  maoy  * 

fen  ftatue  to  be  credited  with  the  following  infcrip-  the  inhabitants  had  their  houfes  upon  ii.    Aboi*; 

tion  in  the  old  Hamyaritic  charader.    "  There  is  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  however,  a  tt^ 

no  paflage  behind  me,  no  moviog  farther;  the  fon  rible  inundation  happt-ned.     According  to  tbc  A- 

of  Sharhabil."    He  was  fuccee<led  by  Shamar  Ya-  rabian  hiftorians,  God  b:^ing  difpleaied  at  the  ^^ 

nafh,  fj  called  on  account  of  his  being  affeded  and  infolence  of  the  inhAbitants  of  this  city,  itibJ- 

with  a  conftant  tremor.    To  this  prince  the  city  ved  to  humble  them  ;  ard  for  this  purpofe  (cct  i 

of  Samarcand  is  faid  to  owe  its  cxiftence.    After  mivjhty  flood,  which  broke  down  the  mound  b* 

Shamar  YaraaHi,  we  have  a  lift  of  15  kings,  of  night  while  the  inhabitants  were  afl^.'cp,  and  csr- 

whom  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  recorded,  ex-  ried  away  the  whole  city  with  the  DflgbbouriRg 

cept  of  one  Abu  Carb  Afaa^,  who  aJonied  tlie  towns  and  people.    This  inandation  is  ftyW  « 

Caabi  or  temple  of  Mecca  with  tapcftry,  and  firft  the  Koran  the  inundathn  of  Al-Uarmm ;  and  occi* 

introduced  Judaifm  among  the  Hamyarites.    He  fioned  fo  terrible  a  dcftnicftiot),  that  fr^m  tbeoc^ 

was  put  to  death  by  his  fubjeits,  probably  on  ac-  it  became  a  proverbial  f^iying  to  cxprds  a  loU* 

count  of  religion.    The  Ufl  of  the  15  kings  above  difperfion,  "  that  they  were  gone  aid  fcatt^ 

mentioned  was  called  Ahr.ihaht  who  wasfucceed-  liLe  Saba." — By  this  accident  no  leCi  tbincifM 
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wn  founded  by  MiU^,  ii  dsJlceiKiant  of  Cichl'in  govcnirr:?nt    whch    had   prevailed  tlitTo  before* 

the  brother  of  Him  yar;  but  after  thr^^  djfconts,  Befules  thefo  kinedoms,  there  werf' many  others 

the  throae  canfii  by  mirri.i;^e  to  th?  Lik'imiins,  of  interior  nute,  of  which  we  fni'l  nothing  remark-* 

w'hi  were  dcfcendantsof  Likhm  th?  fv)n  of  Aairu,  abl;^.     Thcf^  ar*»  the  mott  memorable  events  re- 

th-  foaof  Abd  Kms.    Thcfe  princes  whofe  gene-  corJed  by  th;^  Arabi m  hiftorians  previous  to  the 

n!  n.Tne  WIS  vlf?'7'/ir,  prefcrve  I  their  dominion,  time  of  IVI.ihomet,  of  whole  fiiccefsful  impoffure 

n^t'Tithilandin:;:  fom^  fnill  iafrruption  fron  the  the  reaJerwIII  find  a  partid'ular  account  elfewhere, 

Pjrfians.  till  the  khalifat  of  Abubjcr,  when  Al  Se.^  Mihomet.     We  cann.it  clof;  this  fcdion, 

MKvlir  Muhrur,  th.?  lift  of  them,  \o^  his  lif-»  however,  without  another  iliort  quotation  from 

anl  cro^n  by  the  arms  of  Khaled-Kbn-Al-Walid.  Mr  ?>Vibtihi-,  who  fiv^,  that  "  in  the  earlieft  pe- 

Tiis  kiigdom   continued    6ii   y^Mrs   and   ei^'ht  riod  of  the  hi  {lory  of  triib  country,  it  was  govern- 

months,   accrorline:  to  Achmet  Ebn  Yuf-'f.      Its  cd    by  potent   monarchy,   called   TohbaSL   title 

pnnc?3  were  under  the  protection  of  the  kinq:?  of  thou^cht  to  havr^  h^en  com  non  to  all  thofe  princes, 

?:Kia,  and  wr^*  there  lieu'enmts  over  the  Arabs  as  th<*  n.ime  of  Phiraoh  was  to  the  ancient  fove- 

0*  Irak,  as  the  kings  of  GhafTan  were  for  the  Ro-  reigns  of  K^jrypt.    There  exifts,  (he  ad/ls)  a  pret- 

nm  enp'rors  over  thofe  of  Syria.    The  kingdom  ty  dillin:t  tradition  amon^;   the  learned   Arabs, 

of  Gha'fan  wa»  founded  by  the  tribe  of  A7.d,  who,  with  refpevft  to  thofe  ancient  kings.     They  prc- 

Ac::)rdln^  to  fone,  fjttlinc:  in  Syria  Dimifcena,  t"nl  to  know,    from  ancient  monuments,   that 

n-ir  a  wUer  cdled  Ghj/fan,   from  thence  took  Tobba  was  the  fomily  name  of  thofe  fovercigns, 

tVnr  name ;  b'lt  otber^i  fay  they  went  under  this  that  they  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Samar- 

OT'Ilation  befvire  they  left  Yaman.  Having  driven  cand,  wen^  worftiippers  of   fire,  and  conquered 

"'t  the  Dijamian  Anibs,  who  before  poirefied  and  civilized  Arabia.   This  tradition  accords  with 

tn*  country,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  the  plauiii>)e  hypothefis  of  an  ingenious  %^Titer.'' 

nafi'lerable  territory.      Here    they    maintained  (M.  Biilii,  late  mayor  of  Paris)  "  who  derives  the 

th.-nfelves,  acording  to  fome  400,  according  to  kmnvlcdge  and  civilization  of  the  people  of  the 

ntVrs  600,  and  according  to  Abalfed^  61^  years,  fouth,  from  a  nation  who  once  FJourifhed  in  that 

•v':n  the  lafl  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  the  kha-  part  of  Tartiry  in  which  Samarcand  is  fituated." 

If  Oa^ir,  and  cmbraceil  the  Mahometm  religion;  Mr  Niebuhr  confirms  this  idea,  by  mentioning  an 

I'j^  r-xeivintr  afterw^ards  a  difgufl,  foon  returned  infcription  be  hid  feen  in  Arabia,  in  ftrange  cha- 

•  >Chriftianity,  and  took  refuge  in  Conftautinople.  ra«*ters,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  the  fame 
TS*  kin.:;:'!om  of  llejaz  was  founded  by  Jorham  with  tliofe  of  fome  infcriptions  at  Pcrfepolis.   To 

•  •'  fi>n  of  Kahtan,  where  princes  of  his  line  reign-  which  he  adds,  **  A  ti-adition  prevails  through 
'1  till  the  time  of  IHimael,  who  mirried  the  Perlia,  that  the  conqueror  who  founded  Perfepo- 
•1  Tighter  of  Mo  lad  one  of  thofe  princes.  Some  lis,  was  ori^^inally  from  the  vicinity  of  SamarcAnd; 
viihors  relate  that  Kidnr,  one  of  IflimaePs  fons,  fo  that  both  the  Arabians  and  the  Perfians  would 
i  a.l  the  crow-i  rcfigncd  to  him  by  his  uncles  the  appear  to  have  had  fovereigns  from  the  fame  na-' 
Jnrhtmitc!* ;  bur,  according  to  others,  the  def-  tion,  who  fpoke  the  fame  langu^fge,  or  at  leaft 
vrlants  of  Ibmiel  expelled  thcit  tribe;  who,  re-  employed  the  fame  chara<fter8  in  writing^.'* 

*'r'i::  to  Joha'mah,  were,  after  vmous adventures,  (9.)  Arabia,    modern    history   of.      The 

-Mroycil  by  an  inundition.     After  the  expulfion  chief,  or  almoft  the  only  part  of  the  modem  hif- 

• '  ♦he  Jorhimltes,  the  '^ov;Tnment  of  Hejaz  feems  tory  >f  Arabia,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 

'  ■>*  to  have  .continued   lon^r  in  the  hands  of  one  that  <if  Mahomet,  and  his  fucceflbrs  t\\e  kbaUfSf 

•"■I-iCi,  jut  to  *^avf?  be^n  divided  amon^  th"  heads  or  t'/ca'j,  as  the  word  in  Arabic  fignifies.    The 

^'  ♦ribes,  almo;l  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabs  principal  nppofition  made  to  Mahomet's  impoC- 

*th-*  dt-feft  are  governed  at  this  day.    'I'he  tribe  ture  was  by  the  tribe  of  the  Koreifh,  who  leagued 

'*"  Knzib,  ifter  the  above  mentioned  inundation,  aeainfl  him,  and  perfecuted  him  and  his  folloi^xni* 

f  Sibi,  AM   into  the  kingdom  of  Hejaz,  and  His  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  during  which 

^'VMA  themfelvej  in  a  valley  called  Marri  near  he  was  twice  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  fall- 

Mxva.     Here  they  founded  an  ariflocracy,  a(^  ing  into  their  haods,  was  confidered  as  fo  miracu- 

: )  T^tn^   to   themfelves   both   the  government  of  lous  by  his  followers  that  it  has  ever  fince  been 

^'rca,  and  the  cuftoriy  of  the  Caaba  or  temple  held  as  the  Mahometan  ^ra ;  the  word  Hegira 

*i.Tf.    Th'-y  continuetl  mafters  of  this  city  and  being  the  Arabic  ^ov  flight.    This  happened  A.  D. 

i'TTJiorT,  as  well  as  prefidents  of  the  Caaba,  for  A21.     Soon  after,  his  followers  increased  forapid- 

n^.iry  ages ;  till  at  le:)gth  one  Kofa,  of  the  tribe  of  ly  that  he  was  enabled  to  fece  his  enemies  in  bat- 

K'x-ffti.circ:rnventcd  AbuGabftiam.aweak  man,  tie  with  fuccefs;  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by 

"f  whqm,  'rJiile  in  a  drunken  humour,  he  bought  fraud,  as  well  sis  by  perfuafion3  and  alliances,  art 

''•p  k<*ys  of  th'*  temple  for  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  laft  brought  a  great  part  of  his  countrymen  to  em- 

«;'^'*ii  Abn  ^abfhan  T^r^ytr  cooU  and  refle<fted  on  brace  his  new  fyftem,  and  to  conlider  him  as  their 

Iii**  imprudenee,  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done ;  prophet  and  fovereign.     Mr  Neibuhr  fpeaks  of 

'vh<Tice  the  Arabian  proverbs,  "  More  vexed  with  tWs  "  revolution,  which  Mahomet  etfe^ed  in  the 

^1*^  repeirtanc  than  Abu  Gabfhan  ;  More  foolifh  i^ligion  and  the  political  ftate  of  his  country,  as 

^ai  A?m  Oabrhan,"  Sec.    The  tribe  of  Khozaab  having  involved  in  it  more  important  coofequen- 

erxieatfljuped  after>vards  to  give  fome  difturbance  ces"  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in  Ara- 

t^the-Koreifti  in  the  pofi'eflRoi)  of  the  keys  of  the  bia.    "  This  fortunate  ufurper,  (he  adds,)  with 

^aba»  which  fumifhed  the  latter  with  a  pretence  the  arms  of  his  countrymen,  fpread  his  conquefts 

f*  dttriving  them   of  the  civil  governrftent  of  over  diftant  regions.     His  fucceffofs,  for  a  while, 

JW5C«    After  the  Koreifh  had  poffelfed  them-  profecuted  the  career  of  conqueft  with  the  fame 

fdv«i  of  this  city,  they  kept  up  the  fame  foi-m-of  ftjccefs.    But  neither  be,  nor  the  kbalifi,  could 

V«t*II.  Part  I.  Xx                          ever 
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ever  entirely  fubdue  their  own  nation.      Many  indigenous  plants  of  Arabia  have  been  hitherto  fo 
chiefs,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  (till  little  known,  that  Mr  FoHkal  (one  of  the  4  gentle- 
maintained  their  independence,  without  refped-  men  who  acco^.panied  Mr  Neibuhr,  in  lis  travels, 
ing  the  khalif  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  head  and  who  all  died  before  his  return' was  oblieed  to 
of  their  religion.    The  authority  of  the  knalifs  form  30  new  genera  j  not  to  fpeak  of  the  doubt- 
was  merely  fpiritua!,  except  in  their  dominions  ful  fpecies,  which  he  durft  hardly  arrange  under 
over  a  part  of  the  coaft,  where  they  were  acknow-  any  known  genera.     Of  the  800  plants  (foys  Mr 
ledged  as  fovcreigns."     But,  as  Mr  Iferon,  his  Neibuhr)  defcribed  by  my  late  friend,  I  fhaJlcon- 
trannator,  juftly  obferves  in  a  note,  "perhaps  the  tent  myfelf  with  fpeaking  of  a  fmall  number,  re- 
khalifs  might  have  been  more  fuccefsfiil  in  fubju-  markable  for  their  novelty  or  utility.    The  firft 
gating  their  fellow  countrymen,  if  Syria,  Jndia,  place  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  thofe  which  arc  ufed 
Egypt,  and  Spain,  had  not  prefented  more  inviting  for  food.    The  Arabians  cultivate  wheat,  barley, 
fcenes  of  conqueft  and  of  empire."     The  hiftory  and    durra,   (the    HoLrus  Unn^iJ.     The  latter 
of  Mahomet's  fucceflbrs,  therefore,  being  rather  grain,  /orifo,  or  great  millet,  feems  to  be  a  native 
local,  than  relating  to  the  general  hiftory  of  Ara-  of  Arabia,  for.feveral  wild  fpecies  of  it  arc  bete 
bia,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Khalifs;  and  to  be  found,  on  which  the  birds  feed.     That 
we  fhall  conclude  this  fedion  in  the  words  of  Mr  which  is  cultivated,  in  order  to  attain  full  matu- 
Neibuhr;  "  After  the  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  rity,  requires  conGderable  warmth,  and  upon  a 
khalifate  by  the  Turks,  Arabia  (hook  off  the  yoke  good  foil  grows  to  a  great  height.    The  Arabians 
to  which  it  had  been  in  p;irt  fubjeded,  and  came  cultivate  feveral  pot  herbs,  of  the  (arae  nature 
to  be  governed,  as  formerly,  by  a  number  of  as  ours;  fuch as  lettuces,  fpinnach,  carrots,  a  Te- 
chiefs,  more  or  lefs  po\yerful,  defccnded  from  dif-  ry  delicate  fort  of  purflain  with  fharp  leaves;  a 
ftrent  indigenous  families.  No  neighbouring  power  fort  of  raddifli,  of  wluch  only  the  leaves  are  eaten; 
ever  attempted  to  fubdue  this  country,  till  the  water  crefl'es ;   and  above   all,  great  variety  ct 
Portuguefe  penetrated  to  India,  and  made  their  gourds,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  melons.    Of 
appearance  m  the  Red  Sea.    Then,  in  the  begin-  pumpkins  and  melons,  feveral  forts  grow  natural- 
ning  of  the  16th  century,  fultan  El  Gurv,  delir-  ly  in  the  woods,  and  ferve  for  teeding  cameU. 
ous  to  rid  himfelf  of  thofe  new  comers,  whom  he  But  the  proper  melons  are  planted  in  the  fields 
Yiewed  as  dangerous,  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  ncpel  where  a  great  variety  of  them  is  to  t)e  found,  antl 
the  Portuguefe.    That  fleet,  availing  themfelves  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  Ar.'^ians  of  all  ranks 
of  the  opportunity,  feized  almoft  all  the  fea-port  ufe  them,  for  fome  part  of  the  year,  as  their  prin- 
towns  of  Arabia.    But,  when  the  dynafty  of  the  cipal  article  of  food.    They  afford  a  very  agree- 
M.inunalukes  was  terminated  by  the  Turks,  thefe  able  liquor.    When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  a  bole 
cities  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  their  natural  fo-  is  pierced  into  the  pulp ;  this  hole  is  then  (topped 
vereigns.    The  Turks  continued  the  war  with  the  with  wax,  and  the  melon  left  upon  the  ftalk ;  with- 
Portuguefe,  in  order  to  fecure  Egypt,  their  new  in  a  ftw  days  the  pulp  is,  in  conft-quence  of  thi« 
conqueft.    Solitnan  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  a  pow-  procefs,  converted  into  a  delicious  liquor.    The 
crful  fleet,  after  the  example  of  the  late  fultan  of  pot  herbs  which  are  natives  of  India,  but  arc  row 
the  Mammalukes,  feized  all  the  towns  upon  the  cultivated  or  naturalized  in  Arabia*  are,— 5U(r» 
Ajihic  Gulph.    His  fucceffors  puihed  their  con-  refembiing    our    mallows;    Hibifc4u^    refeinblmg 
qut  iU  ftill  farther,  and  fubducd  great  part  of  Ye-  mallows  alfo,  but  of  which  only  one  fpecies  is  pro- 
men,  penetrating  backwards  to  the  Highlands;  fo  per  to  be  eaten,  Jujitea^  nearly  like  the  Ljpma- 
that  Arabia  became  almoft  entu-ely  a  province  of  chin  ;  Jcantbtuy  a  beautiful  fpecies  ;  and  Btmiau 
the  fultan  of  Conft ant inople,  and  was  governed  fumcwhat  like  our  cabbages;  the  leaves  of  thefr 
by  pachns,  like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Otto-  plants  are  boiled.    7  here  are  other  Indian  p^ai^^ 
man  empire.   In  the  inlcrior  parts,  however,  tlitrc  who£e  leaves  the  Arabians  eat  raw,  and  by  way  oi 
(till  were  independent  princes  and  fchiechs,  who  f^ilad,  fuch  as  CUomt^  not  unlike  muftaid ;  i;**/^ 
had  never  been  fubdued,  but  continued  to  hamfs  Hi  ;  and  Dolkbos^  a  fort  of  bean.     There  aieaii) 
the  Turks,  and  to  d-ive  them  towards  tl>e  confts.  fome  leguminous  vegetables  peculbr  to  the  cous- 
After  various  reiterated  eflbrts, a  priiuc  of  the  fa-  try,  which  require  no  culture.    Such  are  Corck-^ 
niily  Di)w  reigning  at  Sana,  at  length  fucceetlcd,  n«,  and  the  plant  like  our  mallows;  S^lanttuiji 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  ctntury,  and  obliged  new  plant  like  the  5^//JcCfl/rt/,  the  leaves  of  wbicl. 
the  Turkiih  nation  to  evacuate  all  the  places  upon  when  boiled,  have  a  pleafing  acid  t.'\fte ;  lafUjithe 
the  Arabian  coaft,  which  they  had  occupied  for  celebrated  Coloenfia^  f  Ateem  Colocafia  Ufinjt  ot 
more  than  a  century.     The  Turks  now  poflefs  which  the  Egyptians  have  always  made  gr^t  vJi*» 
nothing  in  this  country,  but  a  precarious  authori-  and  which  grows  in  abundance   in   all  marihy 
ty  in  the  city  of  Jidda  :  And  it  is  tin  retore  abfnrd  places   in   Arabia.      The  odoriferous   hcrbf,  <^ 
t#  reckon  Arabia  among  the  Ottom.m  provinces,  which  we  have  alfo  fpecies,  are  lavender,  mar^ 
fince  it  is  properly  to  be  coniidcred  as  indt-pen-  rum,  the  lily,  and  fome  pinks.     But,  the  nwft 
dent  of  all  foreign  powers.    A  people  who,  like,  fragrant,  and  thofe  which  produce  the  Cocft  fio^- 
the  Arabs,  have  fo  long  detached  themfclvis  from  ers,    are   plants  commoa   to   Arabia  and  In»-f*- 
the  reft  of  tlie  world,  cannot  undergo  any  very  Thofe   valued    for  their   perfume   are   0<f  **• 
important  revolutions,  that  may  dclVivc  to   be  the  moft  beautiful  fpecies  of  the  baO'ic ;  ii|iiA»t  * 
commemorated  in  hiftory.    The  events  which  take;  very  odoriferous  fort  of  elicampaney  a  n*^"*2 
place  among  t^iem  aje  only  petty  wai-s  and, trifling  In/'ia;   Cacalia^  from  tht  heart  of  Africa;  anA 
conqueft s,  worthy  of  their  poor  chiefs,  aod  nai-  DLntberuy  a   plant  as  yet  byt  little  koowu*  « 
XX)W  divifioDS  of  territory,"  which  Mr  Forfkal  difcovcred  8  fpeciei.    In  *** 
(icIAraiha,  PECULIAH  PLANTS, o^.    "  Ti>e  faody  defarts  grow»  a  plaot  of  a  new  geno^i 

najrc" 
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iVLTied  MnsCH ARIA,  by  my  friend,  on  account  of  btiyrarumy  calutea^   Sec.     Tht  mefembryanthemat 
its  muiky  fmell.     The  planU  of  Indian  origin  fucculent  herbs,  afford  another  reloorce  to  the  a- 
whjch    afford   the    firft    flowers,    arc,   Ipamu:ai  nimals  of  thefe  widely  extended  fandy  plains.-*- 
%  plant  like  the  rope- weed  ;  Pancraticumt  called  The  Bedouins  likewifc  prepare,  of  the  grain  of  a 
by  us  the  fea-daffodil,  a  flower  of  the  pureft  white  fpecies  of  mefembrjanthemum^   a  fort  of  bread, 
colour;   and  Hibifcusf  a  fpecies  different  from  the  which  they  eat  as  readily  as  wheat  bread.    The 
leguminous  Hibijcusi    a   flower  of   the  brighteft  afs  eats  ar  fpetries  oi fcorfonere^  fo  rough  and  bitter 
red  colour,  and  angularly  larj^e.    Various  Arabian  that  even  the  camel  refufes  it.    All  fimple  nations 
pUnts  are  iifed  as  materials  for  the  arts,  and  for  ufe  for  remedies  vegetaWe8,of  the  virtues  of  which 
purpofes  of  economy.    An  ill  looking  herb,  like  they  havfc  a  traditionary  knowledge.    The  Arabi- 
orache,  and  which  Mr  Forikal  ranked  as  a  dif-  ans  have  alfo  medicines  of  this  kind,  which  they 
tiad  genu«,.by  the  name  of  Su  ada,  aflx>rds  a-  have  ufed  from  time  immemorial,  with  a  degree 
bnAdaoce  of  an  ^alkaline  fait,  excellent  for  whiten-  of  fuccefs  of  which  indeed  a  ftrangcr  can  never  be 
ing  linen,  and  ufed  by  the  common  people,  in-  abfolutely  certain.     The  different  fpecies  of  eu^ 
ftcad  of  foap,  which  is  very  dear  in  Arabia.    Of  phorbia  are  fo  numerous,  that  Arabia  may  cer- 
a  particular  fort  of  nifli,  the  Arabians  work  car-  tainly  be  regarded  as  its  native  country.    In  hot 
pets  fo  fine,  that  the  expoitation  of  them  to  other  countries  counterpoifons  are  highly  cfteemed,  on 
countries,  and  even  as  far  as  to  Conftatitiiiople,  account  of  the  numbers  of  venomous  beails  with 
forms  a  conliderable  branch  of  trade  to  the  people  which  fuch  countries  are  infefted.    By  long  expe- 
who  live  oir  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.    Two  ricnce,   the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  have 
j^Uots,  natives  of  India,  and  of  the  interior  parts  learned  what  plants  are  falutary  to  man,  and  nox- 
of  Africa,  which  have  become  very  common  in  ious  to  the  venomous  animals.     The  Arabians, 
Arabia,  namely,  Dolicboj  and  Glycynet  and  refem-  however,  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of 
fclin^  French  beans,  produce  fuch  beautiful  beans,  the  opbhrrbiza,  which  is  very  common  on  their 
Hut  they  are  ftrung  into  necklaces  and  bracelets,  hills.    But  they  value  highly  the ariftoIocJbia  fempcr 
which  are  highly  efteemed.      The  bean  of  the  t/V^w,  which  they  confider  not  only  as*  a  remedy, 
Glycyne  is   generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  but  as  a  prefervative  too,  againft  the  bite  of  fcr- 
bUck  bean  of  Abyflinia.    The  indi<<o-flirub  (Indi'  pents.    In  their  opinion,  a  man  who,  for  40  days, 
fofera  Linn,)  is    cultivated  through  all  Arabia,  drinks  the  decoAion  of  this  herb,  is  in  no  future 
blue  being  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Arabians,  danger  of  being  bitten  by  thofe  venomous  animals. 
Several  wild  fpxjcies  of  this  plant  grow  very  gene-  Although  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  do  not  fully 
rally  over  the  country.      We  were  told,  that,  in  appear,  yet  it  feems  probable,  that  the  jugglers, 
a  Icarcity  of  this  plant,  the  Arabians  knew  how  who  expofe  thcmfelves  fo  daringly  to  be  bitten  by 
to  cxtrad  indigo  from  a  fpecies  oi polygaU,    The  ferpents,  have  fome  fecrct  by  which  they  preferve 
commoji  kali  ffal/ola  Linn, J  ^o\yhfti%xtAi'\^hniy  therafelves  from  fuffering   oy  their  bites.    The 
along  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  in  the  ifles.    Were  prickly  caper-tree  is  alfo  efteemed  an  excellent  an- 
tneArabianscapableofindudry,  they  might  make  tidote  againil  poifons  of  all  kinds.     Among  the 
fugar  for  themlelves,  as  the  cane  grows  in  their  new  genera  of  plants  difcovered  by  Mr  Forikal, 
country  in  its  full  perfedion ;  they  content  tliem-  feveral  are  particularly  curious.     Caydbeja^  called 
fehres  with  eating  it  raw,  without  even  fqueezing  by  Sir  Charles  Linnxus  For  ska  lea,  in  honout 
out  the  juice.    Through  almoft  all  Ara|)ia,  a  fort  of  my  deceafed  friend,  grows  in  the  driefl  places 
^panm  (panicum  Lirtn, J  or  hulruihC/cirpus  Linn,)  of  the  country.     It  h^s  fmall  feelers,  with  which 
is  ufed  for  coviering  the  roofs  of  houfes.    Thefe  it  fixes  itfelf  (o  tenaciouRy  upon  fluffs  and  other 
flender  coverings  are  fufficient  in  countries  where  fmooth  bodies,  that  it  is  torn  in  pieces  before  it 
rains  are  unfrequent.    One  plant,  although  not  a  can  be  removed.    The  Volutella  is  a  very  ex- 
native  of  Arabia,  merits  notice  in  this  place,  on  traordinaV^y  plant;  being  properly  a  long  flender 
account  of  the  difcovery  made  by  Mr  Forflcal  of  thread,  without  root  or  leaves,  which  entwines  it- 
an  economical  fecret  among  the  Arabians  in  Egypt,  felf  about  trees*  It  boars,  however,  a  fort  of  flower, 
m  which  it  is  concerned.    That  country,  in  which  and  berries,  which  arc  eaten  by  chiltlren.      The 
the  water  is  generally  bad,  has,  from  time  imme-  Polvcophalos,  which  refembles  the  thiftle,  has 
norial,  ufed  for  drinking  a  fort  of  beer  diff^^rent  at  a  diflance  the  appearance  of  a  loofe  heap  of 
ia  its  nature  from  that  ufed  in  the  north.    They  balls,  each  of  which  inclofes  a  parcel  of  flowers, 
told   .18  that  the^r  could  neither  brew  this  beer.  The  Nerium  obcfum,  a  fort  of  laurel  rofe,  is  rc^ 
nor  give  it  an  agreeable  tafte,  without  the  ufe  of  markable  for  a  fingular  bulb,  clofe  to  the  earth, 
*  grey  herb,  called  fcbxbey  an  infufion  of  which  and  of  the  fizc  of  a  rwn's  head,  which  forms  all 
was  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  meal,  in  or-  its  trunk,  and  out  of  which  the  branches  fpring. 
JiT  t9  form  leaven  for  the  fermentation  both  of  Reeds  are  fo  common  about  the  Arabic  Gulph,  as 
bread  and  of  beer.     UponiR?eing  a  fpectmcn  of  to  have  procured  the  Gulph  the  name  of  y^w  5i</i 
that  hrrb,  we  prrceived  it  to  be  the  lichen  of  the  or  the  fea  of  reeds  from  the  ancients.    One  fpe- 
pljffl-trcc,  a  native  of  the  ifleii  of  the  Archipelago,  cies  of  tliis  vegetable  is  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
whccce  fevernl    fliip  ladings   of  it  are  annually  tice.    It  grows  with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and 
bought  to  Alexandria.    Meadows  are  rare,  and  in  great  abundance,  in  the  bath  waters,  in  the  dif. 
<^Ml  ia  hot  countries;   in  Arabia,  therefore,  Xt&  oi  Gbobtyh^^  where  it  rifcs  to  the  height  of 
^ItUKaie  qot  many  plants  for  forage.     Camels  eat  14  feet.     Thefe  long  folid  reeds  are  an  article  of 
??-?■  fr*^ it u  of  eupb^bla^  after  it  had  received  fome  commerce.     They  are  exported  to  Yemen,  and 
tioii  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth.  This  there  ufed  in  the  ceiling  of  houfes.    In  the  fame 
lb  browiet  on  the  dry  and  prickly  herbs  diflridt  of  Ghobeybey  nearly  oppofite  to  Suez«  we 
t^th^  diHait,  fuch  as  the  zjgophyihm^  were  furprifed  to  fee  a  Conferva  growing  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  l»uc  hatt'is  Hu^tnpatn  Fnmnn^  the 
heat  of  which  was  at  49  degrees  in  Reaumurs 
thermometer." 

(11.)  ARAniA,  Ot'AnRUPJ^DS,  BIRPS,    IK8F.CTS, 

&c.  OF.  Mr  Neibuhr  defcribes  the  dome  ft  ic  ani- 
mals of  Arabia,  as  "  retain  in  g  t^elr  piimnry  in- 
ftin<5ts  in  hi;^her  pcrfctftion,  and  as  more  eminent- 
ly diftingiiifhcd  by  Hrength  and  beauty  here  than 
elfewhere.  Such  are  the  horfe,  the  afs.  tin*  cam:!, 
and  perhaps  too  the  ox.  Tfie  camel,  by  its  powt  r 
ilfejiduring  third,  and  its  containing  a  itrT.ojr 
for  water  in  its  bowels,  fcems  naturally  dtftined  h.v 
an  inhabitant  of  the  dcfart.  Its  hoof  is  formed  to 
frcad  on  burning  finds;  and  tliecartil<i^'inou§ tex- 
ture of  its  mouth  enables  it  to  feed  on  the  hard 
iJ^nd  prickly  plants  of  thofe  parched  plains.  The 
afs,  efpecialiy,  feems  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia. 
Here  are  a  fpecies  of  afl'cs,  which,  in  beauty,  vi- 
gour, and  fpirit,  are  uo  cdnttmptible  rivals  to  the 
horfe.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  likewife  of  a  wiid 
animal,  called  Djaar,  .of  tho  fame  fizennd  fhape 
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;>bundnnce.      TI.e  pintado  Is  not  dumeAic;  but 
tfufe  I  ii^is  inhr.bit  the  vdods  in  fuch  number, 
Ih.'/c  clnldrcn  kill  thtm  \v;lh  fto^ts,  and  thtn  col- 
li d  then)  to  be  fold  in  the  towi.*;.     T  hv  phcdD^ 
is  likewife  a  native  of  Arabia,  ard  is  found  Id  i;rfal 
plenty  in  the  toitflG  of  Ytfr.Ln,  as  well  as  tiic 
wood-pigeon,  and  ftveni)   oiher  vaiittlcs  of  the 
pi^t  on  fpecies.     In  the  plains  of  the  fame  province, 
thv"  giey  partridge,  the  common  laik,  and  a  fort  of 
white  crane,  having  the  under  part  of  the  belly  of 
a  beautiful  red,  aie  alfo  to  be  ft^n  Ijere.    So  tiry 
a  couniry*as  Arabia  cannot  be  fupp*»ft*d  to  afiord 
a  j>reat  vaiiety  of  water  fowls.      HcA^enr,  in 
places  whne  there  was  water,  we  found  a  bccuii- 
ful  variety  of 'the  plover,  and  fwmetinics  ftcik*. 
i^'ea  fowls,  which  live  upon  fifh,  are  numerous oa 
the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea,  becaufe  this  gelph  ii 
vtiy  dt(y,  and  ccpioufly  ftored  with  f.llies.    Tc- 
fide  fon^e  forts  of  lea-maws,  we  faw  in  an  iPe  of 
the  Red  Sea  pelicans,  \>'i)o  had  bujlt  neflsand'aiJ 
cpi^s  as  laige  its  thofe  of  the  goofe.    The  di farts 


As  the  afs,  the  flefh  of  which  is  excellent  food,  of  Arabia  are  not  without  oftrichef,   which  an? 

They  fpeak  of  another  animal  of  the  form  of  an  called  by  the  inhabitants   Tbar  EdijaimmU  t^e 

ox,  which  is  deftitute  of  horns,  and  Avds  rnjy  by  camel  bird.     A  beautiful  lapwing,  called  by  the 

night.     Oh  the  lofty  hills  of  Arabia  Petraca,  are  Arabians  Hu d Hi' b,  is  atfo common  on  the  flicu* 

rock  goata.     The  plains  ai^  ftocked  with  gazel-  o(  the  Ptrfi.ui  Gulph.     Some  Arabians  have  betn 

LE8;'and  this  beautiful  creature  is  fo  common,  j^crfuadtd,  by  a  fabulous  tradition,  that  the  l^- 

that  the  Arabian  poets  drawlrom  it  many  of  ti.eir  guage  of  this  bird  may  be  underftood  !    Esgkf* 

alluBons  and  TimilitUdes.     In  the  f.n.dy  tiads  are  tVlcons,  fparrow-h;»wks,   and  the  IVypti^n  vti- 

numbers  of  thofe  little  animals  called  JfeRiiO AS,  or  ture,   (Vuititr  PttincfUrus  /.inns/ J  aie  biids  of 

Pharaoh's  rats,  (and  ly  naturalil*3  Mut  Jnculuij)  p»cy  to  be  met  ^^ith  in  Arabia.     1  he  laft  of  thtic 

whofe  flefh  the  Arabians  eat  without  any  diflike.  is  very  ferviceable  in  the  ccuntiy;  clearirg  tie 

In  the  forefts,  in  thefouth  of  Ar.<bia,  ire'  monkies  e.rth  of  all  carcife*?,  which  coirupt  very  irpidlj, 

without  tails,  whofe  back  p;*ris  pi  e  ba'c  aid  red.  ai:d  nre  very  noiicii.e  in  hot  countries.     l;e  «lto 

I  faw  thefe  animals  in  troops  of  fome  hundr^-ds.  d«  lUcys  the  iield  m-c*e,  which  uiuitiply  fo  prtAli- 

Other  travellers  have  met  with  them  in  thouf.int^s  gioufly  in  f^me  pioviiuc^,  that,  wtre  it  not  itr 

on  the  hills  of  Aden.     Thefe  creatures  are  d(  cilt,  t(ii>  alliftanc*',  the   pealaut  mi^ht  cealc  !icm  tic 

and  caQly  learn  any  trick.     On  this  accuurt  num-  culture   of  thr  helds  as  abfoluteiy  \ain.^   'JU-' 

bers  of  them  are  exported  to  Egyi>ti  wht  re  jut;-  p«  rforniai:ce  of  thife  iniporlart  ltr\ices  induaJ 

glers  exhibit  them  to  the  people.     Of  carnivorous  the  ancit^nt  F4;yptians  to  pay  thofe  birds  di^ii^^ 

animals,  the  moft  hideous  aud  formidable  if  ihe  honouis;  and  cv(n  at  prefmt  it  is  held  unlawfii 

hyxna,  who  attacks  URn  and  beaftc  with  the  fame  to  kill  thrm,  in  all  tht  countries  which  they  Irt- 

fcrocity.     This  fierc<^  and   «  ^t.jry- aniutal  inl  ab»ts  t;ue;  t.     Theic  is»  anolhi/ bird,  n(>t  Icfs  btmfu/i 

the  caverns  of  the  defart  u^uuntains  of  Aiaoi.i  Pe-  to  the  inhabitants.     It  is  though'  toln:  a  ualiM  <l 

tnra,  and  is  alfo  common  roi  nd  the  fhop.s  cf  the  KOir.ilau,  fpr  it   comes  arnuaiiy  into  Arabia,  m 

Pcrfian  Gulph,     The  hya;ra  marches.  ^.i:l  o::ly  at  puifuit  of  the  fwaims  cf  lucufts,   ot  v  hich  it  tt- 

night,  in  th  it  feafcn  when  t!ie  iril...bit;.iits  ot  the  ftroys  incredible  numbers.      It  is  called  .iV"..;* 

country  flcrp  in  tKe  open  air,  and  oft«n  carries  off  w./;//  t.r  Samctr^iof;,      N^r  FoilKal  lai.kb  it  an^'.  j: 

children  from  beiide  tl.tir  p.ircr.ts.     /.s   the  do-  tl^e  thadht.s  and  calls  it   lindia   SJivcls,    llf 

mcAic  animals  on  the  h/uth(rncortlt  of  the  Pcrfir.n  f:r\iets  dt.ne  by  this  bird,  in  countries  txr<^'*''' 

Oulph  are  ch?rf:y  {-^^Ci  upon  f?(l;es,  the  I  yjti.a   is  to  the  ravages  of  thofe  infeds,  have  given  r.lclu 

fometimes  obliged  to  conteiit   hiuMc  if  with  lite  f^vtral  ridiculous  ."nJ   fupcrftitious    praciitvs  u 

fani^food.   The  leopard,  reel. oLcd  b>  Ttlrl-dlhal  Ssiin.     It   is  ihcujht  to  l/C  attKcHtd  I'icro  K  - 

amOLg   the   carnivorous  animals,  is  perhaps  He  r.J -u  by  water,  which  is,' for  this  ei  d,  lutc'I 

fame  as  the  p^-nther,  ( Fel'is  pnrdns  Lrrn.tiJ;  tie  Jk>»i.   a'  dlOai.ce  with  great  cere  nony,  ?a^rd  j.'-- 

more  proba!)}y  fo,  as  he  gfve.s  il  the  Arabic  rame  <•  rvt  d    in    a  iloi.e   HKiNoir    ou  the  tip  ot 


of  tlu  p.lnthc/,  Nemer,  Jiowcver,  thir  our.ce  or 
imal!  panther,  nan^ed  :n  Ai-^bii-  Fuiht  h  ftiil  mcsw' 
con.mon  th.Mi  ti  e  laige  one;  tuitlur  lo  it  uj_,<rd- 
ed  with  any  f^it  of  t^nor  in  Arabia,  vNheie  .t  car- 
ries away  cat ^  and  dt^gs,  but  iH'.er  venturt...  lo  :.'- 
tack  mJ  n.  Wild  boars,  wohes,  ai  <!  tcxth  aje 
tound  in  Aral  i:  but  the  moll  ccnunon  c.tr!ii\G- 
rous  animal  is  a  fort  of  Wild  doj^*,  uiore  like  ti)e 
fox  than  the  houfchcid  dc^^  ai;d  n.uu'.d  by  the 
Turks  T/cbakaly  by  the  Ar.:bi..nF;  //  AVv-;/.  Ih 
the  fertile countriebcf  A rnbia,  tame  ro\  Is  arextiy 
]>ientiful,  and  all  forts  of  poultr)-  are  lied  in  gic.'.t 


;i  vv.-r  (<i  a  iiiott;uc\  Whm  ill^  water  fails  lI*-* 
iui..'!  it;-)  is  o[  r*i(  f;  '  ..re  md<ri...'r.  let  2>  !'  ' 
Vila's  ir.J:ii  »5l5i  po'^-t  it  i.et  (  nly  to  Ittd^u 
Iv^  liA:,  hut  to  )  dt  a.s  n.auy  of  tltm  ac  \m  1  i  ^. 
\*  uatwtally  lolh.\\f.  tha'e  iiifteSb  m  the  tiiiiJt  <: 
tl.<  ir  p'u';  M*«  '^  ^^^  ^('11"!  if  a  bud  cf  p.uTagv  w^'-  h'.* 
t.^cr..nt^  a  fmall  dl(»tii\  m  Aiab:a,  1  \*c  Aj.*"* 
J:  ri.ous  for  \\\  t)  beaulitul  feathers,  v  ilh  w  I  ici.  U  -' 
l;i;14'ii»dtrN  i.doTU  ihtir  loupets,  and  to  pi«fe<*<? 
wilieh  unifiiuutl,  the  bird,  il  fecms,  UJ^tsd^'  'l' 
m  iis  r;e(\.  '  1  ^  e  llacr  d  Hird,  1  Jre  and  itir..ak- 
abk  ior  itf.  fildcd  plumage,  16  fold  %tT;   dc:-r  n 
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Arabia.    In  Arabia,  the  land-toitoife  is  common ;  thcfe  names  are  not  t  xpreibve  of  any  qualities  in; 

the  pcafar.ts  bring  iiiem  by  cart-loads,  to  the  nrur-  the  nature  ot  the  animul ;  as  they  refped  only  the 

kis  of  fexer&l  towns  in  the  eafl.    The  eafttrn  delicacy  afcrilitd  to  its  tit  lb.    '1  hey  give  the  name 

Chriftians  eat  thif^-  animals  in  lent,  and>drink  their  MuAcn  to  the  rod  locuft,  which  is  eftecmcd  fatter 

blood  with  ^cat  relilb.     We  faw  fevcral  forts  of  and  more  fuccuient  than  any  of  tiie  others  ;  they 

it^ifdi,  of  which  the  onlv  dangerous  one  was  that  liktwife  eat  tlie  light  locuft  ;  but  abftain  from  ano- 


a  tied  by  the  Egyptians  GfCKo.  It  is  faid  that 
t!ie  filiva  of  this  creature,  fading  upon  viduais, 
i..:Vch  the  jjerfons  who  eat  them  with  the  It-profy. 
'iVre  are  in  Arabia  leveral  forts  of  fcrpcnts,  the 
bi.t.  of  which  is  often  mortal.  But  tht-  iiujocent 
:u  aa  numerous  as  the  dangerous  ftrpfnts.  Of 
fj-iiv'tbe  bac  o.cahons  only  a  difagiceable  itching, 
Wii.h  the  Arabian^  cure  by  appl\ia^'  the  leaves 
oi' til- caper  tree  to  the  wound.  In  general,  life 
is  ..  J  ..i;:ered  oaiy  by  thv»  bite  of  fuch  ferpents  as 
lu..  a  diltin<5t  row  of  teeth  larger  than  the  reft  of 
tl  <•  tet-th.  The  Arabi.ms  in  Egypt  are  acquainted 
wii!i  this  law  m  the  ftru<5ture  of  reptiles,  and  play 
filely  with  ferpents,  after  pulling  out  the  long 
lath,  which  ferve  to  condud  the  poifon.  In  A- 
nS.u,  the  only  ferpent  that  is  truly  formidable 
i^  that  called  Baetan,  a  fmall  (lender  creature, 
ffvitt'  d  black  and  white  ;  its  bite  is  inftant  death, 
aid  the  dead  body  is  fwelled  by  the  poifon  in  a 
UTjr  e:ktraordinary  manner.  Mr  Forflcal  difcover- 
tii  in  the  Red  Sea  feveral  forts  of  ray  fiflies  which 
^rc  unknown  in  Europe.  That  fea  is  in  general 
ftored  with  a  great  variety  of  fiihes ;  and  in  the 
thort  patfage  between  Suez  and  Jidda,  he  obfcrvcd 
snoTc  than  xoo  new  fpecies,  only  a  part  of  which 
b"  could  rank  among  the  known  genera.  He  was 
oulignl  to  form  4  new  genera,  which  he  named 
iuhria^  Scaruj,  Signantu,  and  jicaniburus.  A  new 
torpedo  which  he  met  with,  appeared  fo  diHerent 
from  that  already  known,  that  he  was  induced  to 


ther,  called  Duibey  becaufe  it  has  a  tendency  to 
producc'dianhcca.  All  Arabians,  whether  living 
m  their  native  country,  or  in  Perfia,  Syria,  and 
Africa,  are  accuftomt  d  to  eat  locufts.  The  lurks, 
on  the  coiitraiy,  have  an  averficn  for  this  fort  of 
food.  If  the  Europeans  exprcfs  any  thing  of  the 
f.ime  averfion,  the  Arabians  then  remind  us  of 
cur  fondnefs  for  oyfters,  crabs,  and  lobfters.  A 
(jirman,  who  had  long  relided  in  Barbary,  af- 
fured  us»  that  the  flefh  of  this  infed  tailed  like 
the  fmall  fardine  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  is  dried 
in  fome  townsof  Ilolftein.  We  faw  locufts  caught, 
and  put  into  bags,  or  on  ftfings,  to  be  dried,  in 
feveral  pails  of  Arabia.  In  Barbary,  they  are  boil- 
ed, and  then  dried  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfes. 
The  Btdouins  of  Egypt  roafl  them  alive,  and  de- 
vour them  with  the  utmoft  voracity.  We  faw  no 
in  ft  a  nee  of  unwholefomencfs  in  this  article  of 
food ;  Mr  Forikal  was  indeed  told,  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  thicken  the  blood,  and  to  bring  on 
melancholy  habits.  The  Jews  in  Arabia  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  fowls,  of  which  the  Ifraelites  ate 
fo  largely  in  the  defart,  were  only  clouds  of  lo» 
<  ufts,-  and  laugh  at  our  tranOators,  who  have 
fuppofed  that  they  found  quails  where  quails  ne- 
ver were.  The  fwarms  of  thefe  infeds  darken 
the  air,  and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  clouds  of 
fmoke.  The  noife  they  make  in  flying  is  frightful 
and  ftunning,  like  that  of  a  water-fall.  When  fuch 
a  fwarm  falls  upon  a  field,  it  is  wafted  and  def- 


e|.irs  it  as  a  i)articular  genus.  Among  the  new  fpe-  polled  of  its  verdure.    The  pulfe  and  date  trees 

eits  are  fome  belonging  to  genera  which  are  found  fuft'er  greatly  from  the  locuits ;  but  com,  either 

aiio  in  ourfeas;  fuch  are  feveral  cod-filhes  hither-  ripe  or  nearly  fo,  is  too  hard  for  their  ufe,  and 

to  unknown  5  new  fpecies  of  mackerels,  mullets,  they  are  obliged  to  fpare  it.    A  fmall  infed  named 

fcari,  perches,  &c.    Others  of  thefe  fpecies  be-  /rda,  of  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  barley  (Termcs 

lo.g  to  genera  peculiar  to  the  feas  adjacent  to  faiaU^  Linn,)  is  another  fcourge  of  Arabia,  and  of 

countries,  fuch  as  the  Ch^toSon  and  tlie  Sciatna,  hot  countries  in  general.    On  account  of  fome  ge* 

Jn  our  paflagc  over  the  Red  Sea,  we  faw  troops  neral  refemblance,  many  travellers  reprefent  this 

of  flying  fifties,  wTiich  rofe  ft-om  time  to  time  a-  infcvit  as  an  ant,  and  fpeak  of  it  under  this  name. 

hove  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  but  we  difcovered  Its  inftind  difjwfes  it  onljr  to  travel  by  night,  thro' 

no  fiying  ferpent  in  the  cwurfe  of  our  voyage  ;  aU  a  fert  of  galleries,  which  it  forms,  as  it  proceeds, 

thoygh  the  Arabians  givv  this  name  to  a  ferpent  of  fat  earth    After  reaching  the  end  of  its  journey, 

which  ftiouid  raiher  be  called  the  K-aptr.    Ibis  it   corrodes  and  deftroys  every   thing,  vidualfi, 

itrrxrut  fixes  hinifeif  by  the  tail  to  a  low  branch  of  clothes,  and  furniture.     We  found  an  army  of 

a  '''^•e,  and  then  givinjf  himfelf  an  impetus,  by  thefe  in  our  chamber,  for  the  firft  time,  at  Beitel 

means  of  his  elaftic  tail,  fprings  from  brnuch.to  Fakih.     We  immediately  dtmoliftied  the  galleries 

hranel  fuccfiively,  til  he  reachr;  the  top.     The  which  they  had  formed;  but  they,  without  bting 

jooifti  have  a  great  influence  on  tlie  condition  of  difcouraged  or  terrified  at  our  prefence,  renewed 

the  in'j.Tbitants  of  Arabia,  and  of  feveral  other  their  work  in  the  night,  with  fmgularobft inacy,  fo 

countries  in  the  eaft.     Mr  Forfieal  calls  llie  locuft  that  we  had  much  ado  to  rid  ourielves  of  them. 


which  lofefts  Arabia,  GryJ/uj  Gregantts^  and  thinks 
'Jthlfcrcnt  from  that  which  h  called  by  Linnaeus 
'^~"  }  Mi/fratantiJt  and  which  is  a  naiive  of  the 
lof  Tirtary,  from  which  it  pa*1^3  through 


They  live  and  work  together  like  ants.  The 
uida  is  alfo  deftrudive  to  trees,  the  fweetntls 
of  vviiofe  leaves  and  fruits  gratifies  its  tafte.  Thcfe 
infeds  fix  upon  trees  of  this  charadcr,  and  ex- 


^^i^l^booriDg  counlries,  into  Poland  and  Ger-  tend  their  galleries  from  the  root  to  the  top.   The 

""~    ^Vkf  Oryiiuii  Gregniius  merits  tliis  deno-  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  no  other  means 

w  locufts  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  for  prt  fcrving  their  gardens  from  utter  ruin,  ex- 

jMl4  to  live  and  travel  in  fociety.  cept   to   furiound   the   trees  with  flieep's  dung, 

.fljflWin  after  the  departure  of  the  the  fmell  of  which  the  arda  cannot  endure. — 

Irregular  ftrpj'glvrs.    The  A-  There   are  in  Arabia   many   ants,  but   moft  of 

feparatc  fpecies  of  this  them  arc  harmltf^  as  ours.    From  among  thefe, 

iye  particular  names.    But  however,  are  to  be  excepted  two  fpecies,  one  of 

which 
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which  becofxies  troublefome  by  the  voracity  with    waters.    Thefe  circumftances  have  likcwifc  thecf- 
which  it  attacks  vi«5tual8»  unlefs  driven  away  by    fed  of  rendering  the  culture  of  fuch  places  fx- 
thc  odofur  of  camphor ;  the  other's  bite  is  Httle    tremdy  difficult  and  expenfive.    Terraces  Are  nc- 
lefs  painful  than  that  of  the  fcorpion.     A  fort  of   ceflarjr  to  be  formed  ;  of  which  indeed  the  con- 
scoLOPENDRA  likefwifc  torments  the  inhabitants    ftrudtion  is  fometimes  facilitated  by  the  piles  of 
of  this  country,  and  afFeds  thofe  on  whom  it    bafaltes  naturally  caft  into  regular  pentagonal  fi- 
fixes  with  burning  pains.    This  infeft  fixes  all  its    gures,  which  are  broken,  from  time  to  time,  from 
feet  into  the  fleih,  fo  that  it  is  impoflibte  to  rid    the  rocks,  and  ferve  as  materials  to  form  the  walls, 
one's  felf  of  it  othcrwife  than  by  fucceffively  bum-    Befides  thefe  mafTes  there  arc  calcareous,  vitrifi- 
ing  all  the  parts  affeded  with  a  hot  iron.    The    able,  and  fand  Itones ;  ferruginous  fpars,  mixed 
cuttle  filh  is  dangerous  to  fwimmers  and  divers,    with  brown  or  white  felenite,  almoft  tranrparent ; 
of  whom  it  lays  hold  with  its  long  claws.    Thefe    a  blueifh   gypfum,  a  grey  fchiftus,  and  Ijphcric 
do  not  wound,  but  produce   fwelling,  internal    marcaffites,  in  beds  of  grit-ftone;  from  wbicb 
pains,  and  often  an  incipient  paralyfis.    Among    Itones  are  hewn  for  building.    Arabia  affords, 
the  TENEBR10NE8  IS  One  fpecies  which  dcftroys    however,  ftones  of  greater  value.    The  onyx  is 
reeds.    Probably  this  fmall  infedt  attacks  likewifc    common  in  Yemen  ;  and  in  a  hill  near  the  town 
the  ftalks  of  com  in  which  is  obferved  a  farina,    of  Damar  is  found  the  (tone  Ayek   Jemaki, 
which   ferves  to  diffufe  the  egp  of  this  infe^ft    which  is  in  the  higheft  eflimation  afiong  the  An- 
thr^u^h  houfes.    This  little  animal  is  therefore    bians.    It  is  of  a  dark  red,  or  rather  a  light  brown 
one  ot  the  moft  troublefome  infetHs  in  this  coun-    colour,  and  feems  to  be  a  fort  of  cornelian.    The 
tiy.    The  women  of  Arabia  and  Turkey  make   Arabians  fet  it  in  rings  of  bracelet*,  and  afcribc 
tiie  of  another  tenebrio,  which  is  found  among    to  it  the  virtue  of  flopping  the  bleeding  of  wounds 
the  filth  of  gardens.    As  plumpnefs  is  thought  a    when   inftantly   applied.     Among  the  fioaej  cf 
beauty  in  the  eaft,  the  women,  in  order  to  ob-    Mokhat  which  are,  properly  fpeaking,  Indian  cer- 
tain this  beauty,  fwallow,  every  morning  and    nelijns,  brought  from  Surat  to  Arabia  and  £u- 
evening,  three  of  thofe  infers  fried  in  butter,    rope,  pieces  are  found  which  bear  a  perfed  re- 
The  Red  Sea  is  fiill  of  marine  infe<5l3 ;  Prhph  Sal-    femblancc  to  this  Ayek  Jemani.   We  (aw  two  lit- 
M,  FifttJares^  Medu/a^  &c.    Mr  Forfkal  became    tie  hill»,  confifting  almoft  entirely  of  foflile  ialt; 
more  and  more  convinced,  in  the  courfe  of  his  ob-   one  near  Loheya,  and  the  other  ifi  the  migbbour 
fcrvations,  that  the  immenfe  numbers  of  thefe  ani-    hood  of  (lodeida.    Thofe  maffes  of  felt  are  piled 
mals  contribute  to  produce  the  refulgence  which    up  in  large  tranfparent  ftrata,  and  indofcd  in  a 
is  perceived  at  night  in  fea  water.    This  infe<5t   cruft  of  calcareous  flone.    The  Arabians  formtr* 
feems  to  be  an  animated  phofphoric  body."     Mr    ly  duK  up  this  fait,  but  the  galleries  of  the  minfs 
Neibuhr  concludes  his  account  of  Arabian  ento-    have  lunk  down,  and  it  is  now  negle^cd.    We 
mology,  by  defcribing  *•  the  aftonifhing  mafs  of   were  told,  however,  that  foreign   vefTels  fome- 
works  formed  by  marine  infedls ;  namely,  the  im-    times  came  to  load  with  this  (alt,  frOm  the  hill 
menf?  banks  of  coral  bordering,  and  almoft  filling    near  the  ille  of  Kamerartf  in  the  neighbourhfvul 
up  the  Arabic  gulph.    Great  part  of  the  houfes    of  Hodeida.    Arabia  does  not  appear  to  be  rith 
in  the  Tehama  are  of  coral  rock.    Mr  Forfkal  ufed    in  metals.    The  old  Greek  and  Latin  writcn  go 
to  look  upon  every  Arabic  houfc  as  a  cabinet  of   even  fo  far  as  to  afTert  that  it  is  abfolutely  deftt- 
natural  hiftofy,  as  rich  in  corals  as  any  fuch  cabi-    tute  of  iron.    This  is  not  true ;  for  erains  of  iron 
net  in  Europe.    The  reader  may  therefore  cor-   are  to  be  feen  among  the  fands  which  are  walhed 
ceive  what  a  variety  of  madrepores  and  mil lepores   down  by  the  rains.    Magnets  are  commonly  to 
are  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  feas.    Some  are  fo  cu-    be  met  with  in  the  province  of  Kufma ;  and  at 
rious  as  to  tempt  us  conflantly  to  take  fpecimens    Saade  are  iron  mines,  which  are  wrought  at  pre- 
of  them ;  but  their  bulk  renders  it  impoflible  to    fent.    However,  the  iron  of  Yemen  is  coarfe  and 
carry  thefe  away.    Thefe  coral  rockr.,  rilin^>  feme-    brittle  ;  difaJvantages  which  cannot  be  rcincdied. 
times  ten  fathoms  above  the  furface  of  the  fca,  are    Befides,  the  fcarcity  of  wood  makes  this  iron 
foft  under  the  waters:  And  hence,  being  eafily    dearer  th.in  that  which  is  brought  from  diftaat 
wrought,  they  are  preferred  to  all  other  Hones  for    countries.    For  this  reafon,  iron  is  a  commodity 
the  purpofcB  of  building."  which  ftrangers  can  alwavs  difpcfe  of  to  advac- 

(la.)  Arabia,  soil,  minerals,  kc,  or.  Ara-  tage  in  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  Oman  art 
bia,  in  general,  is  neither  rich  nor  fertile.  Mr  many  very  rich  lead  mines.  As  this  metal  is  more 
Neibuhr  fays,  "  The  foil  of  feveral  of  the  coun-  eafily  fufible,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  a- 
tries  which  we  vlfited  arc  ItTs  favourabU*,  tTian  is  port  great  plenty  of  it.  This  trade  is  carried  00 
commonly  fuppofed,  for  the  increafe  of  vepitablts  from  the  l^rbour  of  Mafkat.  As  the  ancient*  bo- 
and  animals.  The  foil  of  Arabia  is,  tlmmgh  noured  one  pirt  of  Arabia  with  the  title  of  H*;- 
a  great  part  of  that  country,  diy  and  fandy,  pro-  py,  it  (liould  fcem  that  they  njuft  have  afcribtd  tu 
iuces  no  plants,  and  is  therefore  unfit  ior  the  it  all  pofTible  advantages.  The  Greeks  and  La- 
Dourifhment  of  animals.  In  the  liigh  lands  of  A-  tins  accordingly  make  ample  mention  of  the  im- 
rabia,  there  are  as  great  diverfities  of  foil  as  in  menfe  quantity  of  gold  which  this  countn.' protjU- 
moft  other  cultivated  countries.  The  moO  gene-  ced.  In  remote  limes  poffibly,  when  the  Arab;- 
ral  charaaer  of  the  foil  on  thefe  fchiftous  hiils  is  ans  were  the  fadors  of  the  trade  to  India,  much  t-l 
clay  mixed  with  fend.    But  the  figure  of  the  hilis    this  precious  metal  might  pafs  throuirh  .\rabia  into 
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does  the  find  (hew  any  marks  of  fo  rich  an  inter-  that  they  are  ufed  for  cleaning  and  poliihing  irot« 
mixture.    All  the  gold  now  circulating  in  Arabia  1  he  reft  are  only  fo  many  ufelefs  trees  of  the  fo- 
is  ^m  Abyilinia  or  £urope,  and  is  received  in  reft.    The  tamarind  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Iti- 
piTment  either  for  co0ee,  or  for  India  goods,  dia,  is  equally  uiefiil  and  agreeable.   It  has  a  pulp 
which  are  fold  at  Jidda  or  Mokha.    The  Imam  of  of  a  vinous  tafte,  of  which  a  wholefome  refrefli- 
Sana,  when  he  wifhed  to  ftrike  a  little  gold  coin,  ing  liquor  is  prepared.    Its  (hade  (belters  houds 
was  obliged  to  meU  down  foreign  money  for  the  from  the  torrid  neat  of  the  fun,  and  its  (ine  figin^ 
puipofc.    The  gold  which  paffes  from  Europe  greatly  adorns  the  (cenery  of  the  country.    The 
into  Arabia  confifts  almoft  altogether  of  Veneti-  inhabitants  are  alfo  fond  of  rai(ing  over  their  hoa- 
20  fequins.    On  this  account  fome  Arabians  a(k-  fes  the  (hade  of  the  Indian  fig  tree.    Arabia  ap- 
ed, if  the  Venetians  were  the  only  nation  of  Eu-  pears  to  be  very  rich  in  indigenous  trees,  the  nuin- 
rope  who  had  gold  mines !  Others  fancied  that  bcr  of  which  is  more  than  proportionate  to  its  i>e- 
the  Venetians  were  in  po(re(fion  of  the  philofo-  culiar  herbaceous  plants.    But  great  trees  are  c-ot 
phcr'iftone!"  calily  removed  from  one  place  to  another;  and 
(13.)  Arabia,  trees,  fruits,  shrubs,  8cc.  thofe  of  the  forefts,jn  the  back  parts  of  the  coun- 
OF.   ♦•  The  (andy  plains  of  Arabia  are  almoft  def-  try,  are  feldomer  feen  by  travellers  than  the  other 
titute  of  trees ;  only  a  few  plants  are  (battered  vegetables.    Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have 
here  and  there.    Forcfts  are  to  be  feen  only  in  the  been  hitherto  fo  ignorant  concerning  the  trees  of 
Highland  provinces,  where  the  hills  retain  enough  Arabia.    More  than  half  the  new  genera  claCTijd 
of  earth  for  vegetation ;  but  even  in  the  highlands  by  Mr  For(kal  comprehend  trees  only.    He  £iw 
are  rare.    The  trees  in  thofe  forefts  are  either  ab-  likewife  other  18  trees,  the  genera  of  which  lie 
fohitely  imknown,  or  at  leaft  different  frohi  our  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining ;  not  to  men- 
European  trees  d  the  fame  genera  or  fpecies.  tion  a  great  many  others,  of  which  he  could  leai  a 
The  principal  of  them  are,  the  Scnura^  Tomext  only  the  Arabic  name.    Cat  ha  is  one  of  thoie 
Caiba,  Cynancbum^  M^trUy  Bakof  HaUJt\  and  fe-  new  genera  {Peculiar  to  Arabia.    This  tree,  which 
vend  fpecies  of  the  fig-tree  unknown  among  us.  is  improveable  by  culture,  is  commonly  planted 
The  Arabians  cultivate  feveral  of  our  fruit  trees,  among  the  coffee  fhrubs  on  the  hills  where  thefe 
They  have  pomegranate,  almond,  apricot,  pear  grow.    The  Arabians  are  accuftomed  conftantly 
and  apple  trees.     Here   is  a    fpecies   of  pear  to  chew  the  buds  of  this  tree,  which  they  call 
tite,  and  a  comeil  tree  peculiar  to  Arabia.    The  k aad  ;  they  are  as  much  addided  to  this  pradticis^ 
Arabians  likewife  eat  the  fruit  of  (everal  of  our  as  the  Indians  to  that  of  chewing  betel.    To  theii* 
flirubs,  fuch  as  the  afclepias  and  the  rhamnus.  kaad  they  afcribe  the  virtues  of  aflifting  digeftionn 
Although  the  Mahometans  drink  no  wine,  the  and  of  fortifying  the  conftitutionagainft  infedious 
Arabians  plant  the  vine,  and  have  a  great  variety  diftempers.    Yet  its  infipid  tafte  gives  no  indica« 
of  grapes.    T-hey  dry  a  fmall  fort  of  grape,  called  tion  of  extcaordinary  virtues.    The  onljr  e£feAa 
ki^hmifch,  which  has  no  ftone,  but  only  foft,  we  felt  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  buds  were  the  inter-* 
and  almoft  impalpable  feeds;  and  of  thefe  grapes  ruption  of  our  deep.    Elcaya  and  keura,  two< 
they  fell  a  quantity  to  their  neighbpurs.    They  trees  famous  for  their  perfume,  form  two  new  ge- 
alfo  make  from  mint  a  fynip,  named  i/yBf  which  nera.    The  former  ia  common  on  the  hills  of  Ye- 
they  hnd  a  pretty  lucrative  article  of  commerce,  men;  and  the  women  ftecp  its  fruits  in  water. 
Several  forts  of  lemons  and  oranges  are  found  in  which  they  ufe  fcr  wafhing  and  perfuming  the 
Arabia.    If  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  head.    The  fccond  bf ^rs  fome  rcfemblance  to  the 
names  which  the  Arabians  have  given  them,  one  palm  tree,  and  prodiicis  (lowers  of  a  rich  and  de- 
'houid  fuppofe  that  they  have  had  an  orange  licious  fmell.    Thefe  flowers  are  fold  at  a  high 
tree  from  Portugal,  and  two  lemon  trees  from  price,  as  the  htfra  is  rather  a  fcarce  plant.    But 
Italy.    From  common  oranges  cut  through  the  one  little  knot,  if  prefcrTcd  in  a  cool  place,  will 
middle  while  they  are  green,  dried  in  the  air,  and  long  continue  to  difTufe  its  odours  through  a  whole 
fteeped  40  days  in  oil,  is  prepared  an  efTence  fa-  apartment.    Children  eat  the  fruit,  which  is  infi- 
mous  among  old  women  for  rcftoring  a  frefli  pid  enough,  of  a  large  tree  called  or.ccbat  and  a 
black  cokmr  to  grey  hairs.    The  Banians  have  tall   (brub  crir.ed  marua.     Both  thefe  too,  are 
tianfportcd  various  fruit  trees  from  India,  which  new  fpecies  difcovered  by  Mr  Fcrfkal.    Such  ia 
2re  DOW  naturalized  in  Arabia ;  fuch  are  the  Ban-  alfo  the  cbodara^  a  large  tree,  and  the  anturot  a  tree 
Biao  tree  (Mufa  Linn.)  ;  the  Mangcuftan,  (Man^  of  a  fmallcr  fize ;  neither  01  which  has  any  thing 
j^i/rtf,  Linn*);  ihc Papaya  (Carita  Papaya  Linn.J;  remarkable  to  fJiflii  guifn  it,  except  its  wood  and 
ind  the  G/fuj  Unn.    Arabia  produces  the  date  its  novelty.     Cv! tamtam  a   large  tree,  alfo  un- 
tr»c;  biat  their  other  palms,  and  efpecially  the  known  to  botanids,  has  nothing  but  its  ufe  to  re- 
C^i,  feem  to  be  from  India.    The  Indian  fig  commend  it.    Caiaba  and  mafa  arc  flirubs  which 
tree,  ^icus  varta,  although  now  very  common  have  nothing  particular  about  them,  and  might 
in  Arabia,  is  perhaps  not  a  native.    The  (ingulac  be  pallid  over  in  fiknce,  had  not  Mr  Fotlkal  ta- 
property  which  this  tree  pofTeffes,  of  fpreading  it-  ken  notice  of  thtra.    Several  fhrubs  which  are  in- 
felf,  by   means  of  filaments  (hooting  from  its  digenous  in  Arabia  are  of  fome  ufe  to  the  inhabi- 
branches,  which,  when  they  feach  the  ground,  tants.    The  fruit  of  a  new  genus,  named /di/fl</<j, 
take  root,  and  form  new  trunks,^  is  well  known,  is  eaten  ;  from  the  berry  of  another  new  (hrub» 
Mr  Forikal  faw  a  dozen  fpecies  of  indigenous  fig  cebatkay  is  extn?dted  a  very  ftrong  fpecies  of  bran- 
trees  in  Arabia,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Lin-  dy,  the  acid  taftc  of  which  is  improved  by  a  mix- 
narus.    The  fruit  is  far  from  delicate ;  feldom  ture  of  fu«;ar.    A  fort  of  that  falfe  phafeolus,  dolt^ 
eatable.    The  bark  of  o«e  fpecies  is  uied  in  tan-  choty  which  I  have  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the 
niDg  leather.    Qf  another  the  leaves  are  fo  rough,  plants,  (See  ^  \q,)  grows  up  to  a  bufhy  (lirub,  ^^ 
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'ri- which,  they  float  in  a  ftate  of  fccmmg  intoxi-  much  in  the  dark.     See  Alphabb^C.'.L  Cfti^ 

alion  on  the  farfiacc  of  the  water.    This  fecms  racters,  j  i,  2,  and  .1. 

^0  be  a  fort  of  ffKjr  vow/V/T :  which  is  alfo  obtain-        Arabian  heresy.    See  Arabici. 

.-d  from  the  weftern  coalls  or  India.    The  An-        Arabian  language.    See  Arabians,  {  11. 

biani  have  little  wood  fit  for  building ;  their  trees        Arabian  loQIC,  that  of  Afiltotle,  as  explained 

.ne  moftly  of  a  light,  porous  texture.   Thc/ceurai  by  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes*  See  Arabians,  §  1 1^ 

I  new  gtrnus,  defcribed  by  Mr  Forlkal,  a  tree        Arabian    marble,   Arabicum    marmor,   a 

Jut  grows  on  the  fea  fl»ore,  h  fo  foft,  tliat  no  ufe  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  fpecles  0/ 

can  be  made  of  it."  marble,  brought  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  re- 

ARABIAN  ALPHABET.    The  Arabian  alt>ha-  markable  for  its  beautiful  whitencfs. 
J>H  conlilts  of  *8  letters;  which  are  fomcwhat        Arabian  oratory,  according  to  Renaudot^ 

imilar  to  the  ancient  Kufic,  in  which  chara^er,  confided  in  a  luxuriancy  of  quaint,  high-flown 

the  firft  copies  of  the  Koran  were  written.    The  Words,  qjithets^  and  defcriptions* 
♦rcfent  cbaraders  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklah,        Arabia^    philosophy,     pjiysic,    5cc.    Sec 

i  learned  Arabian,  who  lived  about  .300  years  af-  Arabians,  §  11,  17,  and  \Z. 
a*r Mahomet.    The  moft  ancient  oara^flerspecu-        (i. J  Arabians,   agriculture  of  the.    Ii> 

uar  to  the  Arabs,  wherein  the  letters  were  not  Arabia,  although  the  government  is  aufoicious  to 

.iiAinftly  fepafate,  went  by  the  appellation  of  Ji  agricultural  induftr)',  yet  Mr  Niebuhr  (ays,  "  thjj 

Mo/naJt  from  the  mutual  dependency  af^  its  let-  iriftnimtnts  of  huibandry  are  coarfe  arid  ill  made, 

tcrs  or  parts  upon  one  another.    This  was  neither  The  plough  ufed  is  of  a  very  fimple  ftrudture,  19 

pabliciy  taught,  nor  fuffcred  to  be  nfed,  without  drawn  by  oxen*  and  is  dragged  over  the  ground 

pflTnjfion  firft  obtained.    Could  we  di'pend  upon  in  every  dire<ftion,  till  the  foil  feems  to  be  fufiicf- 

wi.at  AJ  Firauzabadius  relates  from  Ebn  Hafhem,  entiy   broken  and  loofened  for  tlie  reception  of 

this  charaifter  muft  have  been  of  a  very  high  anti-  the  feed.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  af-f 

q'uity;  fince  an  infcription  in  it,  according  to  the  fcs  are  yoked  in  the  pi -Jgh  with  oxen;  and  neax* 

UIl  jjtlior,  was  found  in  Yemen,  as  o!d  as  tlie  Moful,  two  mules.    In  cultivating  their  gatden^, 

time  of  Jofc'ph.     Be  that  as  it  will,  Moramer  and  fuch  fpots  in  their  fields  au  are  not  acceflible 

Ebn  Morra  ot  Anhar,  a  city  of  Irak,  who  lived  to  the  plough,  the  Arabians  ufe  a  fort  of  hoe* 

tj.it  mny  ye.irs  before  Mahomet,  \vz&  the  invent-  and  in  digging  very  deep,  a  large  crow,  managed 

(K  oi  I'le  vTefcnt  Arabic  charadief,  which  Baihar  by  two  mch,  one  of  whom  prelfei  it  in  the 

the  ICendia'i,  who  married  the  fifter  of  Abu  So-  ground,  and  the  other  draws  it  towards  himfelf 

f'4n,  ii  faid  to  have  learned  from  the  houfe  of  An-  with  eords.    In   many  parts  of  Yemen/  whole 

bar,  and  to  have  introduced  at  Mecca,   but  a  fields  are  cultivated  like  a  garden.    Agriculture  i^ 

little  time  before  the  inftitution  of  Mahometan-  in  fuch  places,  however,  a  very  laborious  talk^ 

ifm.     Moramer*^  alphabet  the  oriental  authors  a-  for  much  care  isrequifite  in  watering  the  grounds, 

gree  to  have  been  verj*  ditferent  from  the  ancient  In  the  highland  part  of  this  province,  the  fields 

t-nj  oi  the  Hamyaritcs,  fince  they  diftinguilh  the  are  often  formed  into  terraces,  and  watered  in  the 

ILrayaritic   and   Arabic    ptnj*»      In    Mahomet's  rainy  feafoji  by  canals  from  the  hills.     The  inha- 

t'lih?,  the  Morameric  alphalw-t  had  made  fo  Imall  bitants  of  the  plain  are  obliged  to  i-ncompafs  their 

a  progrefc,  that  no  ono  in  YLm'»n  could  cither  fields  with  dykes,  that  the' water  may  remain  for 

^^nte  or  rjad  it ;  nay,  Mahomet  himfelf  was  in-  fome  time  vpon  the  furt'acc  of  the  ground.    The 

tJpablc  of  doin?  cither;  for  which  reafon,  he  was  inhabitants  of  the  upper  parts  collet  the  \vjiter 

railed  the  iiiitrrate  prop^-t.     Tfie  letters  of  this  neceflary  for  their  fieWd  in  dams  formed  at  the 

ilp'ubet  were  very  rud-j ;  b^iiig  either  the  fame  foot  of  the  hills.    Befidi-s  private  dams,  there  ar<f 

^v;th,  or  very  ntuch  like,  the  Kurtc ;  which  cha-  likewife  very  large  public  rcfervoirs,  fcrtned  by 

rad(T  is  ftill  found  in  infcriptions  ami  the  titles  of  carrying  a  wall  between  two  hills.     In  the  plain 

ancient  bookit;  nay,  for  m.iny  years,  it  was  the  of  Damar,  the  fields  are  watered  out  of  very  deep 

*m\y  U1^e  iMVd  by  the  Arabs,  the  Koran  itfelf  be-  draw  wclis,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by 

'•1^  at  firft  written  thcr.  in.    In  order  to  perpetu*  ftrcngth  of  arm.    It  is  fiuri5rihng  that  the  Arabian^  * 

2tc  the  memory   of  MoranK*:  's  invnition,   fome  adopt  ngft  the  hydraulic  machines  which  are  ufed 

*  Jtbors  call  the  Arabic  lett/rs  ai  M'ntmfr,  i.  el  by  their  neighbours  in  Kgv'pt,  and  in  Itdia.     1 

tof  Progeny  of  Moramer*    The  moft  remarhable  f«<w  them  iovr  in  the  hi^^lilands  of  Yemen.    A 

rp^imens  of  the  Kufic  chararter  (fo  d.'TK/rnina-  peaf-int   bearing   a   fackful   of   lentiles,   drop[)cd 

t*d  from  Kufj,  a  City  of  Irak,  where  fume  of  the  thein  here  and  there  in  the  furrows,  juft  aS  we 

trft  copies  of  the  Koran  were  written)  are  the  fow  pea3  in  our  gardens;   and,   as  he  went  on, 

lollcwiBg:    Part  of  that  book  in  it  on  vellum,  covered  the  feed  by  puiiiin.r  in  th-.*  mould  witli 

Wought  Xmm  Kgypt  hy  Mr  Greaves;  fome  other  his  fi'et  on  both  fides.     In  olhcT  pi  ;c*(  s,  the  fower 

♦ragTjents  of  the  fame  book  in  it  pubiilhed  by  Sir  followed  the  plou^jhrnan,  and  caft  the  iced  ir.to 

Jotrn  Cbatdii ;  certain  patlages  of  a  MS.  in  the  the  furrow,  \rtiich  tf.e  other  returning,   covered 

Bodleian  library ;  ti»e  le\;et»ds  on  fevcral  Saracenic  up  wilh  his  piOu^h.     Both  thefe  mvdcs  of  fowin^ 

coim^  dug  up  not  m.ny  ye.trs  ^go,  on  the  coaft  a»e  exceeding   troublefome;   for  the  fower  mull 

^  the  Baltic*  not  fjr  from  Dantzick;  and,  r.c-  make  as  ma^y  turns  bac^vvards  and  forwards,  .19 

cordd^  to  Profctror  Hunt,   thofe  noble  remains  thcrj  are  furrows;   but  there  is  a  f^ving  in  the 

*^ita«^  or  were  lately  to  be  (een  in  Mr  Jofj  h  tjuantity  of  the  f^ed,   no  part  cf  T^hich  can  be 

AmeAvafluabfe  collC<ftion  of  antique  curiulities.  wilhere'l  by  the  windu,  or  packed  up  by  bi.-ds. 

•^t^ttttme  origin  of  the  ancient  and  modern  In  Ar:bia  in  general,   only  a   fmall   quantity  of 

'A*4taUAlteH  we  muft  own  onrielres  pretty  feed  is  i^fed;  tne  peafant,  truUin*^  to  the  rt*guU- 
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tity  of  the  ^afons,  doc-s  not  expofe  his  grain  to  longcft  Jay&  of  the  year,  till  (he  fun  is  dowa.-^ 

iperidi  in  the  giound,  by  Towing  it  at  an  improper  At  Coaftantinople,  the  faltan's  aAronomer  cor- 

time.      I'his  is  another  proof  ot  the  fallacioa?  na-  pofcs  every  year  a  portable  almanac,  of  whic^ 

ture  of  inferences  con<;eraing  the  fertility  of  the  there  are  at  leall  fcveral  copies  made.    But,  n 

ground,  deduced  from  the  proportion   between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  tliis  mode  of  acquainting  tV 

the  feed  and  the  incrcafe.     In  fome   diflr^Hs  in  pco[>le  with  the  retuoi  of  the  feftivais,  and  ti" 

Yemen,   maize  and  durra  are  planted  w ith   th?  pro,;! ifs  of  the  feafons,  has  not  beeu  thought c*, 

hatid.    I  faw  likewife*  in  the  highlands,  betwei-n  and  fo  ignorant  are  they  on  this  head,  tka  *±r 

Mofhak  and  Sehan,  fomc  hclds,  in  which  tlxi/e  fame  fellival  is  fomethnes  two  days  earita^  irJ 

grains  grew  in  row's,  like  our  cabbages  in  Europe,  fometimes  as  much  later,  and  often  on  diftmrt 

They  were  the  fineft  fields  I  ever  faw  in  my  life,  days  at  different  places.    A  cloud  biding  the  at* 

The  ftalks  were  all  of  the  fame  height,  and  every  moon  fiom  the  city,  while  Hie  is  ieen  by  aocthT, 

plant  was  thriving  and  luKuriant.    In  adjoining  will  be  fufticient  to  produce  thefe  irreguhnlx , 

iiehls,   were  fome  unpromiling  enough  crops  of  It  is  not  for  want  of  a  paflion  for  allrunumj  i^ 

the  fame  grain,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  Arabi-  the  Arabians  have  made  (b  little  progreft  lo  l*^^ 

an  peafants  are  not  all   alike  induflrious.     The  iciencc.     But  they  want  books  and  inftnimre:*. 

com  fields  in  the  places  about  Beit  el  Fakih  were  'I'hey  have  the  work  of  Abdarachrojn  es  Sofi  l- 

alfo  full  of  cockle  weeds,  and  irregularly  fown.  pon  the  conftellations,  and  the  tables  of  Ulcr- 

Ne.ir  Mount  Mharras,  I  law  a  pi*alant  dmw  fur-  Beigh,  by  which  fome  aAronomers  in  the  pt : 

rows  with  a  fina IV plough,  between  Araight  rows  towns  are  enabled  to  calculate  eclipses.    Ih- 

of  corn,  of  which  the  ftalks  were  from  nine  to  inAruments  ai-e  a  celeAial  globe  of  copper,  bri*i>l- 

ten  inches  high.     His  oxen  were  fo  yoked,  that  ded  with  golden  Aars,  >vhich  they  well  know  hc- 

they  paflcd  between  the  rows  without  treading  to  uie ;  an  aftrolabe  of  brai^,  and  a  quadrant  c: 

down  any  of  tlve  plants.     The  inteution  of  this  wood,   to  take  altitudes,   and  to  determine  tl-: 

piece  of  labour  was  to  doAroy  weeds,  to  cov  r  hour  for  prayer.     It  is  known  to  the  aArologiJ^ 

the  roots  of  the  plants  with  earth,  and  to  open  and  to  all  men  of  ienfe  in  Arabia,  that  cdipf » 

the  foil  for  the  reception  of  moiAure.    The  weeds  are  owing  lo  the  interception  of  the  light  of  cr: 

whicli  Aill  remaiiK-d,   were  pulled   up  with  the  heavenly  body  by  the  interpofitioo  of  anothvs^.— 

hand,  and  given  to  cattle.     Thus  the  hufbandry  But  tlie  people  Aill  maintain  the  fuperAitioui  opt- 

of  Tull  And  Du  Hanvel,  although  novel  in  Eu-  nion,  that  a  huge  fifti  purfues  the  planet  whici  i 

rope,  is  very  old  in  Arabia."  eclipfed.    To  chafe  away  the  filh,  women  I'ji 

(i.)  Arabians,  astrosomy  of  the,    "The  children  get  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfc,  a=i 

modes  of  the  divifion  of  time  in  ufe  among  the  make  a  noife  during^  the  cclipfe  by  beatisg  u?n 

Arabians  ihow  how  little  progrefsthis  nation  have  brazen  kettles  and  bafons.     The  rife  ot  thHcst- 

made  in  aAronomy.    They  know  indeed  a  little  tom  is  referred  to  an  Arabian  aftronomcr,  w^> 

of  its  elements ;  but  this,  it  iliould  feem,  rather  pcrfuaded  the  people  of  this  fable,  that  they  z^r. 

from  tradition,  than  from   any   obfervations  of  make  a  noife  great  enough  to  leach  the  can  u* 

their  own.     Their  day  confiAs  of  ,24  hours,  and  the  caliph  of  Perfia,  who  had  refuled  to  crrc* 

hAs  from  fun  fetting  to  fun  fetting.'    Their  hours  that  aAronomer*8  pre<h«5tion  of  the  eclipfc.   T: 

are  therefore  of  lincertain   duration,   and  vary  Arabians  f^em  to  A udy  aAronomy  foleiy  viti* 

with  the  leigth  of  the  natural  day,  or  the  time  view  to  their  fuccefs  in  the  cultivation  of  afin^> 

during  which  the  fun  is  above  the  horizon.    As  gy,  a  fcience  highly  eAeemcxi  and  ver\-  luciacif 

they  are  Araneers  to  the  ufe  of  watches,  none  of  in   the  EaA.    The  Koran   exprcfsly  tortadi  i' 


iiear  the  truth.    Their  year  confiAs  of  la  lunar  dodors,  the  Mahometans  are  all  much  attiitr. 

months.    They  b^in  the  month  with  the  new  to  this  Icience." 

moon :  and,  when  the  Iky  is  fo  clouded  that  they       ( v)  Arabians,   character    of  ths.   "k? 

cat.^iot  f'e  her  rife,  then  they  mike  no  difliculty  following  chara(^er  of  the  Arabians  is  drawn  ^ 

of  beginning  the  month  a  day  or  two  latet.  Thus  Mr  Niebuhr.    "  Climate,  govcmnieBt,  acd  c^ 

all  their  months  go  the  round  of  the  feafoiis ;  and  cation,  are,  undoubtedly,  the  great  agcau  wiv"* 

this  divifion  of  the  year  marks  out  no  period  for  form  und  modify  the  charaders  of  luiioBS.    i-J 

the  labours  of  hulbandry,   or   any  of  the  other  the  fir  A  of  thefe  the  Arabs  owe  their  vi\aci4yr»- 

emnloyinjnts  of  civil  life.    To  ob\iate  this  incon-  their  difpofition  to  indolence ;  the  fecoad  nwroi- 

vv'MUMKV,   the  leirncd  reckon  by   other  months  es  their  lazinefs,  and  gives  them  a  Ipirit  of  <wf-- 


,  _. .  lally 

o;  nr^3,  called   Arafo  or  Corban,  and   that  of  the  Arabs  from  that  of  the  European*. 

ii -irrn,   immediately  after  Ramadan.     The  rec-  mer  Arive  as  much  to  baAen  tne  ageof 

luii  .g  by  lunar  months  occafions  thefe  feAivals  as  the  latter  to  retard  it*    The  Araw 

iifo  t  J  circulate  through  the  wtiole  year.     When  children ;  but  many  Europeans       — 

t:.  •  fait  of   Kimadan  falls  ia  fummer,  it  is  ex-  all  their  life.     In  Arabia,  boys^i  .,^. 

t    rn-lv  diltrefnng;  f«r  the  people,  however  em-  ram,  among  tne  wmen.  till   the  «ip«ll_^* 

•,;  >vjd  in  Idbour,  dare  tatte  nothin-,  even  in  the  and  during  this  time  follow  the 
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Bcnts  fuitablc  to  their  years ;  but  as  foon  as  they    pcnfibly  ncccfTary  to  health.    The  common  peo- 
tre  removed  from  that  icene  of  frivolity,  they  are    pie,  who  reafon  little,  might  forget  or  negleft  a 
accuftomed  to  think  and  fpeak  with  gravity,  ami    care  fo  necellary  to  their  welfare.    Fcr  this  rea- 
to  pafs  whole  days  together  in  their  father's  com-    fon  have  the  foundei  s  cf  feveral  fedts  enjoined  pu- 
pany,  at  lead  if  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  retain    riBcations  and  ablutions  as  a  religious  duty.    The 
a  preceptor,    who  may  form  them.    As  m«fic    Arabians  are  obliged  to  be  extremely  cleaTi'r  by 
and  danciflg  are  efteemed  indecent  among  the  A-    the  laws  equally  of  their  climate   and   their  re- 
libs,  women  are  alfo  excluded  from  all  alfemblies,    ligion ;  and  they  obf**rve  thefe  precepts  with  the 
and  the  ufe  of  /Irong  drink  is  forbidden     The  A*    moil  fcnipulo'is  exadnefs.    They  nc^  only  wafh, 
nbian  youth  are  ftrangers  to  the  pretended  plea-    bath,  and  pair  their  niiils  very  often,  but  cut  a- 
fjres  which  are  fo  eagerly  purfucd  by  the  youth    way  all  hairs  from  the  bof'.y;  and  pluck  them 
of  Europe,    The  youn^  Arabs,  in  confequence  of    from  thofe  parts  upon  which  the  razor   cannot 
being  always  under  the  eyes  of  perfons  advanced    be  employed,  that  not  the  leaft  impurity  may  re- 
to  maturity,  become  penlive  and  !erious  eren  in    main  upon  them.    Thofe  are  held  in  contempt 
infiucy.     Yet,  under  this  air  of  gravity  and  re-    who  exercife  uncleanly  trades,  fuch  asthefervants 
coUeAion,  the  nation  have  in  reality  a  great  de-    at  the  public  baths,  barbers,  cooks,  tannem,  &c. 
free  of  vivacity  in   their  hearts,    v,  hich  rariet    This  contempt,  however,  falls  upon  the  employ- 
through  the  different  provinces.    The  inhabitants    ment,  without  operating  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
of  Yemen,  living  in  a  mild  climate,  and  an  agree-    perfon  exerciling  it  from  fociety.    The  corrup- 
able  air,  have  moro  animation  in  their  chara<iter    tion  of  dead  bodies  has  the  moft  deftruftive  effWts 
than  thofe  of  Hedsjas  and  Arabia  PcVa^a,  whofe    upon  the  health  in  hot  countries ;  more  fo  than  in 
iouginatioa  receives  a  more  gloomy  caft  from  the    more  temperate  climates.    It  was  therefore  nece{^ 
continual  profpedl  of   barren  defirts  and  bare    (iiry  to  ftcure  the  inhabitants,  from  its  noxious 
rocks,    I  have  feen  young  Arabs  in  Yemen  dance    influence,  by  increafnig,  through  religious  motives, 
and  leap,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  the  found    their  natural  averfion  for  dead  carcafes.    Maho- 
offmall  drums;  yet,  even  the  inhabitaiits  of  the    met,  and  fome  other  founders  of  fe^s,  have  for 
dv^fart  ihew  greater  vivacity  than  the  Turks.     As    this  reafon  affixed  ideas  of  fpiritual  impuritjr  to  the 
for  the  melancholy  Egyptwns,  I  never  faw  them    ad  of  touching  a  dead  body»    Some  Muffulmans 
<iifcover  any  mark  of  genuine  joy,  eveq  at  their    require  great  purification  to  cleanfe  a  man  thus 
teftivals,  hpwever  fplendid.    The  vivacity  in  the    defiled,  and  fepirate  him  for  foroe  time  from  fo- 
Arabiany  makes  them  food  of  company,  and  of    ciety.    The  Ar^^bians  arc  lefs  rigid ;  when  a  per- 
lirge  aflTembliety  potwKhllanding  their  feeming  fe-    fon  of  this  nation  has  had  the  misfortune  to  touch 
rioufDefs.     They  frequent  public  coflfee-hpufes,    a  carcafe,  he  waflies  himfelf  carefully,  and  when 
and  markets*  which  are  fo  numerous  through  Ye-    no  mark  of  external  impurity  remains,  he  tlien 
men,  that  every  village,  of  any  conliderable  mag-    returns  to  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life.    A 
i]itttde,  h^  a  weekly  market.    \Vhen  the  villages    frugal  nation,  who  rejjard  even  fobriety  as  a  vir- 
Jie  at  too  great  a  diftance,   the  country  people    tue,  tnuft  naturally  afiTix  ideas  of  fliame  to  every 
meet  in  the  open  fields,  fome  to  buy  or  fell,  and    thing  that  indicates  any  degree  of  intemperance, 
others  to  converfe,  or  amufe  themfelvjre  as  fpec-    The  Arabians  ajre  greatly  fhocked  when  tbat  ncci- 
tators  of  the  bufy  fcene.    Artifans  travd  through    dent  happens  to  a  man,  which  is  the  natural  cor- 
the  whole  week  fit>m  town  to  town,  and  work    fequence  of  the  fulnefs  of  the  inteftine^  after  too 
at  their  trad^  in  the  different  markets.    From  this    copious  a  pfieal,  and  the  indigeftion  of  tw'mciv  ar- 
fondnefs  of  theirs  for  fociety*  it  majpJhe  inferred,    tides  of  diet.    The  Chevalier  D'Arvieux  has  I>een 
that  the  nation  are  more  civilized  than  they  aire    blamed  as  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  what  he  fays 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.    Several  travellers  ac-    concerning  the  delicacy  of  the  Arabs  upon  this 
aifethem  of  being  cheats,  thieves,  and  fiypocrites.    fcore;  but  I  have  found  all  that  he  feys  of  the 
An  arbitrary  goverpment,  which  impoverifhes  its    manners  and  ufages  of  this  nation  to  be  ftri^tly 
fubjedts  by  extortion,  can  have  no  favourable  in-    true.    I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  equally 
fluencc  indeed  upon  the  probity  of  the  nation ;    what  he  relafcs  concerning  things  which  I  could 
yet,  I  can  fay,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the    not  obferve  or  verify  myfelf.    It  fhould  feem  that 
accuiattons  laid  againft  them  have  been  exagge-    the  Arabs  are  not  all  equally  fhocked  at  (bch  an 
rated  above  the  blj^%.    TTie  Arabs  themfelves  al-    involuntary  accident.    Yet,  a  Bedouin,  guilty  of 
low  that  their  countrymen  are  not  all  honeft  men.    fuch  a  piece  of  indecency,  would  be  defpifecf  by 
I  have  heard  them  praife  the  fidelity  with  which    his  countrymen.*  An  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  J5^//w</j- 
the  Europeans  fuHil  their  promifes,  and  exprefe   jf^  for  a  reafon  of  this  fort,  was  obli|;ed  to  leave 
high  indignation  againil.the  knavery  of  their  own    hiscountrys  and  jiever  durft  return.    The  igno- 
nation  as  a  difgrace  to  tlje  MufTulman  name."  ranee  of  the  Arabians  (abjeifts  them  to  all  the  il- 

14.)  Arabians,  cus^tom  or  the.  Mr  Nie-  lufions  pf  fuperftition.  They  wear  almofl  all  a- 
r  has  a  whole  chapter  upon  the  peculiar  cuf-  multls  upon  their  aitxjs;  on  their  fingers  they 
toms  of  the  Arabmns,  amongft  which  he  rapks  have  ordinary  rings.  Their  religion  is  faid  to  o- 
circunicifion,  a  cuflom  far  from  being  pecitHar  to  bligc  them  to  ta^e  off  their  rings,  which  arc  of 
them  ; — excepting  in  fo  far  as  they  extend  it  to  glod,  or  fet  with  precious  flonts,  whenever  they 
female  infants.  Upon  this  fubjedt,  too,  he  in-  fay  thi:ir  prayers,  which  if  this  precaution  wtre 
dulges  in  fome  falfe  reafoning,  which  we  will  not  neglected,  would  be  of  no  efficacy.  They  kxx\\ 
<jttotey  as,  to  a  perfon  who  has  read  the  Scriptures,  to  think,  that,  in  oi^der  to  be  heard,  they  nunc 
it  xcauires  no  refutation.  His  refledtions  upon  appear  before  the  Dtity  in  the  utmofl  humiliilicn 
the  cieanlinefs  of  the  Arabs  appear  to  be  more  jufl.    and  abafement, 

"In  hot  countries  j  (fays  he)  cieanlinefs  is  indif-        (5.)  ARAiiiAMSa  diseases  of  the.    Temp?- 
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prnce  and  regularity  are  the  fufcft  pre(crvativc8  of  perfon   aflvd^ed   am   extra<^  the  worm  witfjont 
health.    The  Arabians  are  accordingly  free  from  breaking  it.     With  this  view,  it  is  rolkd  on  .\ 
fnany  difeafes  common   in   Europe.    The^  arc,  fmall  bit  of  wood,  a&  it  comes  out  of  the  (kin.  It 
however,  fubje<5l  to  fome  difeafes  peculiar  to  their  is  (lender  as  a  thread,  and  tv/o  or  three  fct  t  lonj . 
climate.    "  The  leprofy  (fays  Mr  Niebuhr')  fetms  It  gives  no  pain  as  it  makes  its  \vay  put  of  the  In- 
to have  be<»n  always  an  endemic  difeafe  in  Arabia,  dy,  unlcfs  what  may  be  occafiontd  by  the  cue 
for  there  Js  one  fpecies  of  leprofy  which  authors  ^'hich  muft  be  taken  of  it  for  fome  weeks.    If  ui- 
diftingui/h   by  the  character  of  Arabian.    Three  luckily  it  is  broken,  it  then  returns  if:to  the  body, 
fliflerent  varieties  of  this  difeafe  are  known  here  at  and  the   moft   difagrctable  confcqucnces  cnfue, 
ptefent ;  of  which  two,  named  Bobak  and  Barrast  palfy,  a  gangrene,  dnd  fonoitimes  death." 
^re  rather  difguf^ing  than  dangerous  J  but  the  .id        (6.)  Arabians,    domestic    livks   of   thf. 
tailed  Judtiami  is  very  malignant,  and  apparently  *'  Arabia  aOords  no  elegant  or  fplendid  apartirtrnt^ 
anfe^iou3.    This  latter  exhibits  the  fame  fymp-  for  the  admiration  of  f-e  traveller.    The  hou(«*^ 
toms  which  the  Englilh  phyfician  Hillary  afcribes  aie  built  of  ftone,  and  have  aU\ays  tcnr.cc  root'j, 
to  what  he  calls  t/je  Itpr-ofy  of  the  joint j.      The  Thofe  occu[Mrd  by  the  lower  p^onle   are  fn^all 
Turkfi,  from  a  mifconception  of  the  dodrine  of  huts^  having  a  ropnd  roof,  apd  ci/vered  with  a 
predeftination,    ufe    no  precautions  againft   the  certain  herb.    The  h.uts   of  tije   Arabs   on   t^- 
plague  J  but  the  Arabians,  although  true  MuflTul-  banks  of  the  Euphrates  .u-e  fo.iYied  of  braiichcs  ft 
roans,  are  more  careful  in  refpes^l  to  t,he  leprofy. —  the  date  tree,  and  have  a  round  roof  covcied  whh 
The  lad  prince  of  Abu  Scha^hur  ufcd  to  fend  to  xu\\\  mat^     'I'he  tents  or  the  B*'douius  are  \\U\ 
the  ifle  of  Bahhrein  all  who  wcrp  attacked  with  thijfe   cf   the   KurJes   and   Turcomaus.     Th  y 
the  leprofy,  or  witli  veneral  complaints.    At  Baf-  have  the  alped  of  a  tattered  hut.  1  hey  are  forr 
ta,'  lepers  are  (hut  up  in'  ^  houfe  by  thenifelves;  cd  of  coarfe  ftufis  jiicpared  by  the  \vomen.    The 
^nd  there  is  a  quarter  in  IJngdad  f:»rrounded  wiili  palaces  of  Arabians  of  rank  difplay  no  cxlcricT 
walls,  and  full  of  barracks,  to  which  the  V-ptts  maj^niticencf^;     Orn  inR-nts  are  not  to  bt*  exptdtd 
are  carried  by  force,  if  they  retire  not  thither  vo-  in  the  ap.iitments  o^  me:i  who  pre  Oranj?*  rs  to  .I'l 
luntarily;  but  government  does  not  fccm  to  pro-  I'J^nry,  except  what  coufifts  in  the  number  nrd 
vide  with  any  care  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe  the  value  of  their  hcrfes,  ferv.iKtc,  and  aims.— 
lepers.    They  come  out  every  triday  to  the  mar-  The  poor  fprcad  their  floors  ^ith  ft  raw  mam  acd 
ket  place  to  aric  alms.    It  is  faid  that  the  f'^  wretch-  the  rich  with  One  carpets.     No  perfon  ever  en- 
fd  creatures  are  much  inclined  to  footh  their  mi-  ters  a  room,  without  having  firft  put  off  liis  (Tjix-j. 
fery  in  the  enjoyments  of  love.     Not  may  years  The  mc;i  of  every  family  aliyays  occupy  tke  forx? 
Unce  a  leper  employed  a  cruel  ftratagem  in  order  part  of  the  houfe,  a;id  the  women  the  b.ick  pnn. 
to  obtain  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love.—  If  the  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain,  tho^*  of 
He  wore,  a  fine  (hi rt  for;  a  few  days,   and   then  the  women  art*,  on  the  contrary,  mo(t  ftudiouty 
caufed  it  to  be  privately  fold,  for  a  trifling  price,  fet  off  with  decorations.   Of  this  1  faw  a  fpecinK«J 
to  the  objcvft  of  his  paflTion.    When  he  knew  that  in  a  haram,  which  was  nearly  fmifhrd  for  a  ran 
the  leprofy  had  made  its  appearance  upon  her,  he  of  rank.     One  rix>m  in  it  wag  wholly  covefed-  0- 
informed  againft  her,  and  procured  her  to  befhut  vcr*  with  mirrors;  the  roof,  the  walls,  the  doo\st 
up  with  himfolf  in  the  barracks.    In  Arabia,  the  the  pillars,  prefented  all  fo  many  looking  glail^s 
leprofy  is  thought  to  be  occafioned  chit  lly  by  the  The  ^oor  w.is  fet  with  fufas,  and  fpread  with  c;ir- 
imwholefome  food,  efpccially  putrid  fiili,  ijfed  by  pets.   Arabians,  in  civcumftanccs  which  admit  n».t 
the  people.    Mr  Forfkal  has  left  a  defcription  of  of  their  having  feparate  apartments  forthefemili'^ 
thi?  difl'creni  varieties  of  the  leprofy,  which  mu(t  o:  the  family,  are  careful,  whenever  they  canv  a 
be  valuable  to  phyficians.     A  difeafe  very  com-  •  ftranger  into  the  houfe,  to  enter  before  him,  ajjd 
imon  in  Yemen  is  the  attack  of  the  Guine^-woi*m,  cry  turlki  retire.     Upon  this  notice ,  the  womm 
prthe  Vena  Me^linenfis,  as  it  is  called  by  the  phy-  inftantly  difappcar.    It  i;  reckoricd  highly  impo- 
^cians  of  Europe.    This  difeafe  is  fuppufed  to  be  ]ite  to  falutea  woman,  or  even  to  look  l»er  il.(i- 
occafioncd  by  the  ufe  of  the  putrid  waters,  which  faftly  in  the  tace.  The  retired  life  of  theiwomen  'iii- 
j  eople  are  obliged  to  drink  in  feveral  parts  of  Ye-  pofcs  tbem  to  behave  refpcttfully  to  the  other  (ex. 
.men  ;  and  for  this  reafon  the  Arabians  always  pafs  I  met  a  Bedouin  lady,  who,  purely  out  of  rrfpcit, 
water,  with  the  nature  of  which  they  are  unac-  left  the  road,  and  turned  her  back  upon  me;  arjd 
rruainted,  through  a  finen  cloth,  before  drinking  I  feveral  times  have  feen  women  fcifs  the  hands  ot 
if.     When  one  unfortunately  (wallows  any  of  the  a  man  of  didinctioi),  or  kneel  to  kifs  his  fert.  Tlc 
cggs  of  this  infe<5t,   no   immediate  confequence  ^rcat  often  have  in  their  halls  bafons   with  jtu 
follows;  butafhra  confidcrable  time  the  worm  d'raih  ^o  cool  the  air.    As  the  pcoplf  of  the  cAfi 
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hJthon^^h  this  was  more  than  five  monffis  after  vv^  perfons  of  rank  ufe  a  fpiltlng  bbit,  and  other?  i;'!' 

\^i6  It  ft  Arabia.    In  the  ifiC  of  Karek,  I  faw  a  on  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  behind   the  cuflii^   ' 

i  rcnch  officer,  named  Le  Page,  who,  litcr  a  long  on  which  they  fit.    The  ufe  of  chairs  is  unkcov.i 

find  dimcult  journey,  performed  on  fv-ct,  and  in  in  the  ealt;    The  Arabians  pradife  feveral  diiJt- 

an  Indian  drefs,  between  Pondicherry  and  Suart,  rent  modes  of  fitting.     When  they  with  to  be  v*-* 

through  the  heat  of  India,  was  bufy  txtrafting  a  ry  much  at  their  cafe,  they  crofs  their  legs  usti" 

vorm  oiit  of  his  body.     He  fuppofed  that  he  had  the  body.     This  mode  of  fitting  is  the  mcft  aiR  - 

got  it  by  drinking  bad  water  in  the  country  of  the  modious  for  people  who  wear  long  clothes,  acJ 

Marattas.    This  diforder  15  not  dangerous!  if  the  A^ide  bretfchcfi,  without  any  coofining  ligafJJ*  -• 
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ft  fcems  to  afford  better  reft,  after  fatigue,  than  and  frppofc  thtm  to  be  handkerchiefs,  ^ith  which 

<  ur  pofture  of  Gtting  upon  chairs.    In  prefence  of  they  are  to  wipe  themfelves.   They  are  much  at  a 

fup€rior8,  an  Arab  fits  with  his  two  knees  touch-  lofs  when  a  piece  of  meat  is  to  be  cut ;  tor  they 

iog  each  other,  and  with  the  weight  of  the  body  think  it  indecent  to  make  ufe  of  the  left  hand  in 

re'^ing  upon  the  heels.    This  is  the  pofture  in  cutting  it,  as  with  it  they  ptrfoim  their  ablutions, 

which  they  ufually  place  themfelvcs  at  table.     In  They  mani<^e  better  when  the  meats  are  cut  into 

R.any  parts  of  Arabia,  there  are  long,  h)w  chairs,  fmall  bits,   before  being  fct  down  on  the  table, 

made  of  ftraw  mats ;  but  they  fit  crofs  legged  on  We,  Europeans,  were  at  firlt  ftiockcd  to  fee  fo 

O'em,  :ts  wtU  as  on  the  carpets.    The  lile  which  many  hands   in  the  difli  together.    But,   as  the 

the  Arabians  lead  in  their  houfcs,  is  to  vacant  and  Mahometans  are  obliged,  by  their  religion,  to  pay 

iinvane*!,  tliat  they  cannot  help  feeling  it  irkfome.  the  utmoft  attention  to  perfonal  cleaDlincfs,  there 

Tlieir  natuial  vivacity  prompts  them  to  fcek  a-  is  in  reality  little  difiVrence,  in  point  of  delicacy, 

mufement  out  of  doors.     1  hey  frequent  coffee-  between  their  mode  of  eating   aiid   ours.     1  hr 

houfrs,  and  markets,  and  are  fond  of  alfembling  in  Fchiechs  in  the  defart  eat  of  nothing  but  pi/aUf  or 

public  meetings  as  often  as  poflible.     Yet  they  boikd  rice.    It  is  fcrve«i  up  in  a  very  large  wooden 

ha>e  not  the  fame  means  of  diverfion  as  other  na-  plate.    The  company  f.t  down  and  eat,  one  after 

tioos.    They  are  oftt*n  oblig.-d  to  take  up  with  another,  till  the  whole  contents  of  the  plate  be 

f'deotary  and   domeftic    amurements,  which   to  exhaufted,  rr  they  are  fatisfied.     In  the  houfes  of 

Europeans  appear  very  infipid.    It  is,  no  doubt,  perfons  of  diftin^ion  in  the  towns,  fevtral  of  thefe 

to  divert  the  tadium  of  a  finlentary  life,  that  the  plates  are  fct,  one  upon  another,  in  a  pyramidi- 

I>t^Jple  of  the  caft  maVe  fy  much  ufe  of  tobacco,  cal  form.     When  the  mafters  rife,  the  ftrvants  fit 

The  Arabians  ufe  the  long  I'crlians  pipe.     A  cuf-  down  at  the  fame  table,  and  eat  up  what  remains, 

torn  peculiar  to  Arabia,  is,  that  perfofts  of  opu-  I'hey  eat  with  ama2ing  quicknefii.    At  Merdin 

l'.T.ce  carry  always  about  them  a  box  filled  with  we  emptied  more  than  14  plates  within  lefs  then 

(viorifcrous  wocd.    They  put  a  bit  of  this  wood  ao  mirutcs.    The  Arabs,  repeat  always  a  fbort 

into  any  perfon's  pipe,  to  w*hom  they  wiih  to  ex-  prsyer  before  fitting  di)wn  to  a  meal,  "  In  the 

^  rt*f«  particular  refpe<5t ;  and  it  conmiunicates  to  the  name  of  the  molt  merciful  Cod."    When  any  one 

;  -^acco  a  fragrant  fmtf  11.   Inftt-ad  of  taking  opium,  has  done  eating,  he  rifts,  without  waiting  for  the 

they  onftantly  chew  Aacd    1  his  is  the  buds  of  a  reft,  and  fays,  '*  God  be  praifed.'*    They  drink   * 

cerLun  tree,  which  are  brou^jht  in  fmall  boxes  little  while  they  eat,  but,  as  they  rife  from  the  ta- 

hom  the  hills  of  Yemen.    Pufons  who  have  good  bk,  after  wafliin^,  they  drink  fome  cold  water, 

tcrth  chew  thefe  buds  juA  as  they  come  from  the  and  a  cup  of  cofice.    The  Arabians  are  not  left 

tree  for  the  u{(^  of  old  mm  it  is  brayed  in  a  mor-  fond  than  the  Turks  of  coffee,  which  they  call 

Ur.    Itfeems  to  be  from  faJhion  merely  that  thefe  Kahwf*    Thty  pupare  it  in  the  manner  which 

hud  s  are  chewed;  for  they  have  a  difagreeable  we  have  adopted  fropi  them.   The  only  difference, 

tiftj,  and  aie  unfavourable  to  deep.    The  lower  between  their  mode  of  preparing  it  and  ours,  is, 

I«:opte  are  fond  of  raifing  their  fpirits  to  a  ftateof  that  they,  inftead  of  grinding  their  coffee  beans 

.rtorication.     As  they  have  no  ftrong  drink,  they  pound  them  in  a  mortar.    The  pounding  fetmt 

t..ukc  br./cbifcbi  which  is  the  dried  leaves  of  a  better  to  exprefs  tlie  oily  parts  of  the  bean,  which 

furt  of  hemp.    This  exalts   their  courage,   and  give  the  coffee  its  peculiar  reliih.     1  hey  always 

tiirow*  them  into  a  (late  in  which  delightful  ^  ifions  di  ink  their  coffee  without  milk  or  fugar.  Although 

duce  bvtfore  the  imagination.  As  the  people  of  the  the  MuffuUnans  are  forbidden  the  ufe  of  all  intoxi- 

cilt  fquat  themfelves  upon  the  ground  when  they  eating  liquors,  yet  many  of  them  are  palfionately 

f't,  ifieir  manner  of  eating  is  confoimable  to  this  fond  of  them,  and  drink  them  privately,  and  at 

v^«iy  of  fitting.    They  Ipread  a  large  cloth  in  the  night,  in  their  own  hcufts.     On  the  frontiers  of 

n.iddle  of  the  room,  put  upon  this  cl'>th  a  fmall  Arabia,  where  there  are  Chriftians,  both  wine  and 

*-Me  only  one  foot  high,  and  upon  the  table  a  fpirituous  liquors  are  to  be  found ;  but  in  Arabia, 

*ar^e  round  plate  of  tinned  copper.     Upon  this  none  of  thefe  are  to  be  obtained,  except  from  the 

.mftrt  different  copper  difijes,  neatly  tinned  within  Jews  of  Sana,  who  have.gnat  plenty  and  that  of 

Jid  i^ithout.    In ftead  of  table  napkins,  Arabians  excellent  quality.  They  fupply  their  countrymen  ; 

of  raiik  ufe  a  long  linen  cloth,  which  thofe  at  table  but,  having  no  calks,  they  are  obliged  to  carry 

put  under  their  knees.    Where  this  linen  clotli  is  their  wine  and  brandy  in  copper  veffels,  whieh 

wanting,  every  one  ufes  a  fmall  handkerchief  of  renders  the  ufe  of  them  dangerous  to  the  health, 

his  own.  They  ufe  no  knives  nor  forks.  The  Turks  The  Engliih,  too,  fometimes  bring  arrack  from 

hare  (bmetimes  wooden  ur  homed  fpoons ;  but  India  to  Mokha.    The  Arabians  are,  in  neneral, 

thr  Arabians  ufe  their  fing'»rs  ^ith  great  dexterity,  a  fober,  frugal  nation,  which  is  probably  tliecaufe 

2nd  eat  all  difhes  with  the  hand.     Were  we  to  of  their  leannefs,  and  Icemingly  fiiotcd  growth, 

judge  by  the  ftandard  of  our  own  manners,  the  Their  ufual  articles  of  food  are  rice,  pulfe,  milk, 

people  of  the  eaft  behave  very  indecently  at  an  butter,  and  kcimak,  or  whipped  cream.    They 

tUTopean  table.    I  could  not  help  being  much  are  not  without  animal  food;  but  they  feldom 

tlruck  by  the  behaviour  of  the  firft  Tuik  I  faw  eat  of  it;  for  it  is  thought  very  unwholefome  in 

eat,  who  was  the  comptroller  of  the  cuiloms  of  thofe  hot  countries.   Mutton  is  the  moft  common 

the  Dardanelles,  in  company  with  whom  I  hap-  fpecies  of  food  ufed  here ;  and  on  it  the  Arabians 

ptned  to  foup  at  the  French  Conful's  table.     He  of  the  defart  chiefly  live.    The  common  ptople  \i\ 

tore  his  meat  m  pieces  with  his  fingers,  and  wiped  Arabia  have  little  other  food,  but  bad  bread  made 
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In  the  fhip  in  which  we  failed  from  Jidda  to  Lo-  whUe  men  of  merit  are  often  obliged  to  ad  « 

keya,  there  was  a  failor,  whofe  talk  evcr>'  after-  tranfcwbcrs  or  fchoolmafters. 
noon  was  to  prepare  durra  for  next  day's  bread,        (8.)  Arabians,  fashions  and  d!i*ss  onuf. 

He  bniifed  the  grain  between  two  (tones,  one  of  «  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  natiooal  drtfrt 

vrhich  was  convex,  the  other  concave.    Of  the  of  the  Arabians,  and  various  fafblons  pre\ail  i- 

meal  thus  prepared,  he  formed  dough,  and  then  mong  them.     Nothing  can  be  more  incofwecient 

divided  into  fmall  cake«.    In  the  meantime,  the  or  expenlive  than  the  head-drcfs  wcsrn  by  Antoft; 

oven  was  heated;  but  it  was  fimply  an  earthen  of  fiihion.    They  wear  A^<t«  caf^  one  orer  no- 

pot  glazed ;  and  a  fire  of  charcoal  was  kindled  up  ther,  (bme  of  which  are  indeed  of  Rnen,  bat  ^ 

within  it ;  thv  cakes  were  laid  againft  the  fides  of  reft  of  thick  cloth  or  cotton.     That  v?hich  coin 

the  pot,  without  removing  the  coals,  and  in  a  few  all  the  reft  is  uftially  richly  embroideivd  with  foW, 

moments  the  bread  w'as  taken  up  half  roafled,  and  and  has  ahvays  fonw  feotence  of  the  Koras  cir- 

was  eaten  hoL    The  Arabians  of  the  defiut  ufed  broidered  upon  jt.    Over  all  thefe  cap*  they  vrrap 

a  heated  pUte  of  iron,  or  a  gridiroft,  in  preparing  a  large  piece  of  mud  in,  called  a  SaJ^h^  oniamr>'.- 

their  cikes.    When  they  have  no  gridiron,  they  ed  at  the  ends,  which  flow  loofe  upon  the  ihool- 

roll  their  dough  into  balls,  and  put  it  either  ar  ders,  with  iilk  or  golden  fringes.    As  it  iirat  he 

mong  live  coals,  or  into  a  fire  of  camel's  durg,  very  dilagreeable,  in  a  hot  country,  lo  hare  tJs« 

where  they  cover  it  till  it  is  penetrated  by  the  head  always  loaded  in  this  manner,  the  Arabbrs, 

heat.    Th«y  then  remove  the  afhes,  and  eat  the  when  in  their  oi^ti  houfes,  or  with  intimate  frioxij, 

bread,  while  it  is  fcarcely  dry,  and  ftill  hot.     In  Jay  afide  this  ufelefs  ^veight,  all  to  one  or  two  rf 

the  tOMrns  the  Arabians  have  ovens  like  ours ;  the  caps.'    Bui,  before  perfons  whom  they  arr  > 

their  bivad  is  of  barley  meal,  and  of  the  form  and  bliged  to  treat  with  ceremony  or  reaped,  tfc< . 

thicknefe  of  our  pancakes ;  but  they  never  give  it  dare  not  appear  without  their  turbans.    Thdf 

enough  of  the  fire»"  who  defire  to  pais  for  men  of  learning,  diSct3\rr[ 

(7.)  Arabians,  fwjcation  of  thf.    "The  their  pretenfions  by  the  bulk  of  their  turb?r. 

,  iTionarchs  of  the  eaft  do  not  take  the  f;ime  care,  Arabians  of  rank  wear  one  piece  of  drefH  wbic*: 

for  the  encouragement  6f  fcience  as  the  fovereigns  js  not  in  ufe  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  tv 

of  Europe.  In  Arabia,  there  arc  neither  numerous  Baft.  This  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen  upon  the  ft»<wl- 

acaderoies,  nor  men  o(  profound  learning.    Yet .  der,  which  feems  to  have  been  origmaB^  intefhi^ 

the  Arabian  youth  are  not  entirely  negle<5ted.    In  to  Ihelter  the  wearer  from  the  fun  and  rain,  but  * 

the  cities,  many  of  the  loweft  of  the  people  stre  now  merely  ornamental.    The  common  dati  of 

taught  to  read  and  \iTite;  the  fame  qualifications  Arabs  wear  only  two  caps,  with  the  Safch  car*- 

arc  alfo  common  among  the  Schiechs  of  the  defart,  lefsly  bound  on  the  head.    Some  have  drawen 

and  in  Eg>*pt.    Perfons  of  diftinjftion  retain  pre-  and  a  ihirt ;  but  the  greater  number  have  only  i 

ceptors  in  their  famjlier  to  inftrudt  their  children  piece  of  linen  about  their  loins,  a  large  girdle  witi 

and  young  (laves;  for  they  bring  up  fiich  of  their  the  Jambea^  and  a  piece  of  doth  upon  the  ibcir- 

young  Oaves  as  appear  to  podefs  abilities,  like  ders;  in  other  rcfpe^s  they  are  naked,  havic-j 

children  of  the  family.  In  alraoft  every  moimie  is  neitlier  ftioes  nor  ftockings.    In  the   highUni!*, 

a  fchool,  denominated  Mmddroffe^  having  a  foun-  where  the  climate  is  colder,  the  people  wearfh«? 

dation  for  the  fupport  of  teachers,  and  the  enter-  Ikins,     The   fcanty    clothes,  which   they  wrar 

tainment  and  inftruftion  of  poor  fcholars.    In  through  the  day,  are  alfo  all  their  covenog  b? 

great  towns  are  likewi(e  other  (chools,  to  which  night  \  the  cloth  fwaddlcd  about  the  waift  fir^f* 

people  of  middle  rank  fend  their  children  to  re-  for  a  mattrafs ;  and  the  linen  garment  worn  ahrtf 

.  ceive  religious  inftrudion,  and  to  learn  reading,  the  loins  is  a  (heet  to  cover  the  Arab  whtk  fcf 

writing,  and  arithmetic.    No  girls  attend  thefe  flceps.      The  highlanders,  to  fccure  thenifcH« 

fchools;  they  are  privately  taught  by  women,  from  beii^,   infefted  by  infers,  tleep  in  6c^*- 

There  are  in  fome  great  towns  in  Arabia,  colleges  Perfons  in  "a  middle  rank  of  life  wear*  inftead  d 

in  which  aftronpmy,  aftrology,  philofophy,  and  flioes,  fandals,  being  merely  fingle  foles,  or  fon» 

medicine  are  taught ;  in  thtfe  the  Arabians,  al-  times  thin  pieces  of  wood,  bound  upon  the  ft>  t 

though  poffeflTed  of  natural  abilities,  have  for  want  with  a  ftrap  of  drefled  leather.    People  of  b»<ttT 

of  good  book«  and  masters,  made  but  little  pro-  fortune  ufe  dippers,  like  thofe  worn  throijgh  the 

grefs.     In  the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  there  have  reft  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  dreis  fertbe 

long  been  two  famous  academies ;  one  at  Zebid  feet  worn  by  the  women.     The  ordinary  dreft  of 

for  Sunn'ttes^  and  the  other  at  Damar  for  the  ^/W-  the  Arabs  is  fimple  enough ;  but  they  \ix^^^ 

itej.    €'he  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  fort  of  great  coat,  without  fleeves,  called  M^ 

ftudy  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mahometans,  which  is  Ampler  ftill.    In  the  province  of  Ladi^* 

are  the  principal  employments  of  men  of  letter?  the  Abba  is  commonly  ufed  by  both  fezet.   la  fc* 

among  the  Arabians.   Thefe  ftudies  take  up  much  veral  places  in  Arabia,  the  men  wear  no  draiftit; 

tin>e;  for  the  ftudent  n?uft  not  only  acquire  the  but  thefe  with  a  large  fliirt  are  all  the  drtSt  bW 

ancient  Arabic,  but  alfo  make  himfelf  familiar  by  the  lower  women.    In  the  Tehama,  w«ie« « 

with  all  the  commentators  on  the  Koran,  the  this  clafs  wrap  a  linen  cloth  about  their  Iota  ■ 

number  of  whom  is  very  confiderable.    All  men  the  manner  of  drawers.    The  women  of  Heif* 

of  letters  undergo  a  public  examinatioT\,  before  veil  their  faces,  like  thofe  of  Egypt,  witll»iw^ 

they  can  be  promoted  to  any  employment,  civil  row  piece  of  linen,  which  leaves  both  tfaeeftf*- 

or  ecclefiaftical.    Yet  thofe  examinations  are  fure-  covefed.     In  Yemen,  they  wear  a  lugBt  n 

I y  conduifled  with  partiality ;  for  many  perfons,  which  covers  the  fice  fo  entircly»  ttitlhrgy 

indifferently  qualified,  rife  to  confiderable  offices,  can  bvd'y  be  difcemed.     At  Satt  «b4  I^ 
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hZf  they   cover  the  face    with  i    g^uze    veil,  Niebuhr,  after  defcribing  the  politenefs  6f  the  A- 
wbich  is  often  embroidered  with  gold.    They  all  rabians,  contralling  it  with  the  rudenefs  of  the 
wear  rings  on  their  tingers,  armtfy  nofe,  and  ears.  Turks,  and  mentioning  as  a  proof  that  the  Arabi- 
They  (lain  their*  nails  red,  and  their  bands  and  an  governments  wiih  to  obtain  the  friendikip  of 
6^  of  a  browniih  yellow  colour,  with  the  juice  the  Europeans,  their  exadtin^  eafier  dut^s  nrom, 
oi  the  p\^nt  Eibcnne,    The  circle  of  the  eyes  and  them,   than   from   other  nations,  adds, — •*  Th« 
even  the  eye-lalhes,  they  paint  black,  with  a  pre-  chief  part  of  Arabian  politenefs  is  hofpitality ;  a 
par^tion  of  lead  ore  called  Kocbbcl.    The  men  irirtue  which  is  hereditary  to  the  nation,  and  which 
fomctimes  imitate  this  mode  cf  painting  the  eyes  they  flill  ejterclfe  in  its  primitive  fimplicity.    An 
with  Kocbhcl\  but  peribns  of  ienfe  laugh  at  fo  ef-  amballador  fent  to  any  prince  or  Schiech  ha^  his 
Crminate  a  pradice.    The  women  of  Yemen  alfo  expenceft  defrayed,  and  rcceivet  prefents,  accord- 
make  black  pundurcs  in  their  face  to  improve  ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  £ait.    A  traveller  of  any 
their  beauty.    Their  natural  complexion  is  a  deep  df?lindtion>  who  ihould  go  to  fee  any  great  Schiech 
yrUow  :  but  anoong  the  hills»  are  pcrfonS  of  fair  in  the  defkrt,  would  receive  the  iame  treatment, 
complexiont  and  fine  faces,  even  among  the  pea«  1  have  fpoken  occafipnally  of  the  Kans  and  Man'- 
tiotry.    In  the  towns,  women,  who  think  them*  J'ahs%  or  houfe»  of  hofpitable  entertainment,  in 
Hives  haodfome,  lift,  up  their  veiU  to  (hew  their  which  1  was  received  on  my  travels.    What  ap- 
beauty,  whenever  they  think  they  can  do  it  unob-  pears  to  dillinguilh  the  Arabians  from  the  other 
iifn-ed.    Fafhion  i)iews  its  influence,  in  the  modes  inhabitants  of  the  £ait,  is,  that  they  exeicife  hof- 
in  which  the  hah-  and  beard  are  worn  in  Arabia,  pitality  to  all,  without  refpe<ft  of  rank  or  religion. 
In  the  Imam  of  Sana's  dominions,  all  men,  of  The  Arabians  invite  all  who  come  in  while  they 
whatever  Action,  (have  their  beads^p  In  other  parts  are  at  table,  to  eat  with  them,  whether  great  or 
of  Yemen,  all  men,  even  the  Schiechs,  preferve  fmall,  Mahometans  or  Chriftians.      In  the  cara« 
tbeir  hair,  wrap  it  in  a  handkerchief,  and  knot  in  vans,  I  have  often  had  the  pleafure  of  leeing  a 
up  behind ;  caps  and  turbans  are  not  in  ufe  there,  poor  muleteer  prefs  paflengers  to  Ihare  his  meals^ 
Some  of  the  highlanders  keep  their  hair  long  and  and,  with  an  air  of  fatisfattion,  didrtbute  his  little 
looie,  an4  bind  the  head  with  fmall  cords.    Every  iVore  of  bread  and  dates  to  all  who  would  accept 
body,  without  exception,  wears  the  beard  of  its  any  part  of  it  from  him.    I  have,*  on  the  other 
Mtural  length  ;  bat  the  Arabs  keep  their  mOfta-  hand,  been  fliocked  at  the  behaviour  even  of  rich 
Chios  very  Hiort.    In  the  highlands  of  Yemen,  Turksf  who  retired  to  a  corner  t#  eat  by  them- 
iHieie  few  ibrangers  are  ever  leen,  it  is  difgraceful  felves,  that  they  might  avoid  aflting  any  one  to 
to  appear  without  a  beard.   .Our  fervant  wore  partake  of  their  fare.     When  a  Bedouin  Schiech 
onljr  his  muAachios ;  and  thofe  good  highlanders  eats  bread  with  ftrangers,  they  may  truft  his  tide- 
fancied  that  we  had  ihaven  him  by  way  of  punilh*  lity,  and  depend  upon  his  protedion.    A  traveller 
mcnt  for  fome  fault.    The  Arabians  have  all  black  will  always  do  well  therefore  to  take  am  early  op- 
bcArds.     Some  old  men,  when  tbeir  beards  are  portunity  of  (ecuring  the  friendibip  of  his  guide 
whitened  by  time,  dye  them  red;  but  this  prac-  by^a  meal.    Whtn  two  Arabians (alute each  <^er, 
ticc  is  generally  diiapproved.    The  Jews,  through  he  who  fpeaks  firft  lays  his  right  hand   on   his 
aHthcEaft,  preferve  their  beards  from  their  youth,  heart,  and  fays,  $alam  Altikum^  or,  "peace  be 
They  wear  the  beard  not  in  the  feme  form  as  the  with  you ;"  the  other  replies,    AUikum  ejfjam^ 
Muitulman*  and  Cbriltians,  (having  none  of  it  a-  or,  **  with  you  be  peace."      Old  perfons  com- 
^out  the  temples  and  the  ears.     To  diftinguiih  monly  add  their  bleiling,  or  rather,  •*  the  mercy 
themfelves  ftill  more  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  blefling  of  God  "    The  Mahometans  of  E- 
tbey  retain  two  tufts  of  hair  hanging  over  their  gypt  and  Syria  never  iahite  the  ChrilUans  in  thefe 
un.    The  Jews  of  Arabia  refemble  thofe  of  Po-  words;  but  content  themfelves  with  faying  to 
i^ ;  only  they  have  a  more  decent  and  leis  beg-  them,   Sehachel  chair ^  *♦  good  day,"  or,  ^abixh 
^ifly  afped.     They  dare  not  wear  the  turban,  Jalamat,  *«  friend,  how  art  thou  V*      In  Yemen, 
°«t  are  obliged  to  content  themfdves  with  a  (mail  this  diltin<5tion  is  not  obftrved." 
*^Mt.    Neither  are  they  fuffered  tt>  drefs  in  any  (ic)  Arabi*lks,   ind^iPENde^ce  of  the— 
J^loar  but  blue;  all  their  clothes  are  of  blue  cloth.  There  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
^ienr  are  many  Banians  fettled  in  Arabia.    Their  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  properly  called  Ara- 
fefe  confiils  of  a  turban  of  a  particular  form,  a  bia,  have  mnaincd  independent   of  every  con- 
^  of  linen  upon  the  Ihoulders,  another  piece  queror  tliat  the  world  hath  yet  produced      'i'he 
f  liiKa  fixed  by  a  firing  about  their  loins,  and  perpetual  independence  of  'she  Arabs,  imkM,  l.as 
Ifppeti.      Some  alfo  wear   over  thefe  pieces  of  been  the  theme  of  praife  amtmg  Itrangers  and  na- 
^fc  a  long  white  robe,  which  plaits  upon  the  tives.    The  kingdom  of  Yemen  it  is  true,   has 
lunches,  a^  fiu  clofe  upon  the  body  and  the  been  fucceflively  fubdued  by  the  Abytiinians,  the 
^     Thefe  Indians  ufed  to  drefe   entirely  in  Peri'uns,   the  fuitaiis  of  Egyt>ti  artd  the  Turks; 
ifte;but  thcjr  received,  fome  years  lince,  an  order  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeat- 
in  Sana,  enjoining  them  to  wear  red  clothes*,  edly  bowed  under  a  Scythian  t>rantN;  and  the  Ko- 
j^o  iibUin  a  difpcnlation  from  this  change  of  drefs,  man  province  of  Arabia  embraced   the  pecuuar 
7  P»d  a  coniiderablc  fum  to  the  Imam,  and  wildemcfs  in  which  Ifmael  and  his  funs  pitclad 
«*cr  was  revoked.    They  were  foon  after  en-  their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brctiiien.      Yet 
*^  ^  another  cdi^,  to  wear  a  red,  iuftead  thefe  exertions  are  temporary  orlocul:  the  body 
^**^ turban:  But,  not  chooftng  to  buy  off  of  the  nation  h.i8  cfcapcd  tne  yoke  ot  tne  molt 
•^"•^niaacc,  they  vjbeyod,  and  now  wear  a  red  powerful  ni^wiaj chics  :  the  ami  ot  odollrib  and 
■f**,  whb  the  re/k  of  their  drefs  white.  C>rus,  of  l\jmpey  and  Trajan,  con:     never  at- 
U-IAIaIUns,  hospitality  of    THE.    Mr  diicvc  the  coiHiucic  oi  /irabm  j  inc  preuiit  **" 
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.J^cigii  of  the  Turks  may  exercife  a  fliadow  of  ju-  benefits,  of  fociety  without  forfeiting  the  preroi 
rifdidtion,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  folicit  the  gatives  of  nature.    In  every  tribe,  fuperftition,  or. 
fiiendOiip  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  fe- 
provoke,  and  fruitlefs  to  attack.      The  obvious  mily  above  the  heads  of  their  equals.     The  digni- 
caufes  of  their  freedom  are  infcribed  on  tlie  cha-  tics  of  Schiech  and  enair  invariably  defcend  in  this 
ra<aer  and  country  of  the  Arabs.    Many  ages  be-  chofen  race ;  but  the  order  of  fucceflidn  is  loofe 
fore  Mahomet,  their  intrepid  valour  had  been  fe-  and  precarious ;  and  the  moft  worthy  or  aged  of 
▼erely  felt  by  their  neighbours,  in  olfenfive  and  the  noble  kinfmen  are  preferred  to  the  fimple, 
defenllve  war.    The  patient  and  adive  virtue«  of  though  important,  office  of  compofing  difputes 
a  foldier  are  infenfibly  nurfed  in  the  habits  and^  by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by  their  ex- 
difcipline  of  a  paftoral  life.    The  care  of  the  fheep  ample.    Tlie  momentary  jun<5tion  of  feveral  tribes 
and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  produces  an  army  :  their  more  lading  union  con- 
tribe  ;  but  the  martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  ftitutes  a  nation  ;  and  the  fupreme  chief,  the  emir 
the  emir,  is  ever  on  horfeback,  and  in  the  field,  of  emirs,  whofe  baii!ier  is  difplayed  at  their  head, 
to  pra^fe  the  exercife  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  may  deferve,  in  the  eyeft  of  ftrangers,  the  honours 
and  the  fcynaetar.    The  long  memory  of  their  in-  of  the  kingly  name.    If  the  Arabian  princes  abufe 
dependence  is  the  firmeft  pledge  of  its  perpetui>-  their  power,  they  are  quickly  puniihed  by  tbede. 
ty  J  and  Succeeding  generations  are  animated  to  fertion  of  their  fubje<its,  who  had  been  accuftom- 
prove  their  defcent  and  to  maintain  their  inheri-  ed  to  a  mild  and  parental  jurifdii^ion.    Their  fpi- 
tance.   Their  domeftic  feuds  are  fufpended  on  the  ritis  free,  their  fteps  are  unconfined,  the  defart 
approach  of  a  common  enemy ;  and  in  their  laft  h  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  to- 
hoftilities  againft  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mec-  gether  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compaft.    The 
ca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  80,000  of  the  fofter  natives  of  Yemen  fuppofted  the  pomp  and 
confederates.    When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  majefty  of  a  monarch  j  but  if  he  couW  not  le^nc 
hope  of  victory  is  in  the  iront ;  and  in  the  rear  his  palace  without  endangering  his  lite,  the  aCtire 
the  aii'urance  of  a  retreat.    Their  horfes  and  ca-  powers  of  government  muft  have  been  devolved 
melsy  who  in  eight  or  ten  days,  can  perform  a  on  his  nobles  and  magillrates.    The  cities  of  Mec- 
march  of  400  or  500  miles,  disappear  before  the  ca  and  Medina  prefent,  in  the  heart  of  Afia,  the 
conaueror  5  the^fecret  waters  of  the  defert  elude  form,  or  rather  the  fuhftance  of  a  commonwealth. 
his  fearch ;  and  his  vidorious  troops  are  confu-  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  Uneal  an- 
med  with  third,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pur-  ceftors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domeftictranfadions, 
fuit  of  an  invifible  foe,  who  fcoms  his  efforts,  and  as  the  princes  of  their  country ;  but  they  reigned, 
fafely  rcpofes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  folitude.  like  Peiicles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence, 
The  amiji  and  deiarts  of  the  Bedouins  are  not  on-  by  the  opinion  of  tncir  wil'dom  and  integrity ; 
ly  the  lafeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  their  influence  was  divided  with  their  patriciony ; 
harriers  alio  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  whofe  inhabi-  and  the  fceptre  was  transferred  from  the  uncles  of 
tants,  remote  from  war,  are  enrivated  by  the  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
luxury  of  the  foil  and  climate.    The  legions  of  Koreifti.    On  fokmn  occafions,  they  conveneci 
Auguitus  melted  away  in  diieafe  and  lafiitude;  the  alTombly  of  the  people;  dnd,  (ince  maokiud 
and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  redudion  muft  be  either  compelled  or  perfuaded  to  obejr* 
of  Yemen  has  been  fucccfsfully  attempted.  When  the  ufe  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  an- 
Mahomet  ereded  his  holy  ftandard,  that  kingdom  cient  Arabs,  is  the  cleareft  evidence  of  public  fm- 
was  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire ;  yet  feven  dom.    But  their  fimple  freedom  was  of  a  very 
princes    of  the  Homerites  ftill  reigned   in  the  different  caft  from  the  nice  and  artificial  machiwr- 
mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chofroes  was  ry  of-  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  whicH 
tempted  to  forget  his  diltant  country,  and  his  un-  each  member  poflelfed  an  undivided  fhare  of  th.' 
fortunate  mailer.     The  hiftorians  of  the  age  of  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  community.    U 
Juftinian  reprcfent  the  ftate  of  the  independent  the  more  fimple  ftate  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  i« 
Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  intei*eft  or  affedion  free,  becaufe  each  of  her  fons  difiiiins  a  bale  fub- 
in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  Eaft  ;  the  tribe  of  Gaf-  miflion  to  the  will  of  a  mafter.     Hh  breaft  i$  i'^- 
fin  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  terri-  titled  with  the  austere  virtues  of  cjurage,  pa> 
tor)' :  the  princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  ence,  and  fobrit-^y;  the  love  of  indepcndeoce 
a  city  about  forty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  promots  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  filf  coa*.- 
niins  of  liabylon.     Th^ir  fervice  in  the  field  was  mand  •,  and-the  fear  of  difljonour  guards  himfn^ 
ftcady  and  vigorous  \  but  their  friendfhip  was  ve-  the  meaner  apprehefions  of  pain,  of  danger,  ^od 
iKil,  their  faith  iiiconltant,  their  enmity  capricious  1  of  death.    The  gravity  and  l*rmnefs  of  the  xr.ind 
it  was  an  eafier  talk  to  excite  them  to  difarm  thefe  is  confpicuous  in   his  outward  demeanor :  hti 
roving  barbarians}  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourfe  fpeech  is  flow,  weighty,  and  concile;  he  is  fri- 
of  war,  they  learned  to  fee,  and  to  defpife,  the  dom  provoked  to  laughter;  his  only  geHurc  n 
fplendid  weaknefs,  both  of  Rome  and  of  Perfia.  that  of  Itroaking  his  beard,  the  veneriblc  fym^ol 
From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  of  manhood ;  and  the  feofe  of  his  own  iajpur-T 
were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  latins,  un-  tancj  teaches  him  to  accoft  his  equals  witliout  k- 
der  the  general  appellation  of  Saracens;  a  name  vity,  and  his  fuperit^rs  without  awe.     Th«*  iib^Ji* 
which  every  Chriftian  mouth  has  been  Uught  to  of  the-S^ncensfurvivei  their  conquers :  the  wit 
pronounce  with  tcrrror  and   abhorrence.      1  he  k.hanrp  indulged  the  bold  and  famiiiar  laagiiai,c^ 
Ilavcs  of  domeltic  tyranny  may  vainiy  exult   in  their  fubjeds ;  they  afcended  the  pu'pit  to  pi'f- 
their  national  ind<iKMdcnce ;  but  the  Arab  »s  per-  faade  and  edify  the  con»;nY'tti<)n  ;  Hor  w.19  it  t»- 
lonallvfree;  andhecujuys,  in  fume  degree,  ihe  fore  the  fe::t  of  t^pirv-  was  remi^Yifd  to  ti;^  T  * 
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rrii,  that  the  Abbafiides  adopteil  the  proud  and  for.    "  Although  the  Arabian  conqtierors  ihM* 

pompous  ceremonials  of  the  Perfian  and  Byzan-  duced  and  eftablifhed  their  langiiage  in  the  coun'* 

tine  courts.  tries  which  they  conquered,  yet  their  (bbjeds  did 

(11.)  Arabians,  language  of  the.   The  A-  not  always  lea  re  off  the  uf^  of  their  mother  tongue, 

rabtans  having  inhabited  the  country  they  at  pre-  In  Syria  and  Paleftinc,  indeed^  no  language  is.  to 

fent  poffefsy  almoft  from  the  deluge,  without  in-  be  heard  but  the  Arabic;  and  ytt  the  Syriac  la 

ttrmhtiag  with  other  nations,  or  being  fulyugated  not  abfolutely  a  dead  language,  but  is  ftill  fpokeif 

by  any  foreign  power,  their  language  mnft  have  in  feveral  villages  in  the  Pachalic  of  Damafcua 

bef  n  formed  foon  after,  if  not  at,  the  confufion  of  In  many  places,  in  the  neiphbonrhood  of  Merdin 

Babel.    The  two  principal  diale<fts  .of  it  were,  and  Moful,  the  Chriftians  ftill  fpeak  the  Chaldean 

that  fpoken  by  the  HamyariteB  and  ortier  genuine  language ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  who 

Arabs,  and  that  of  the  Koreiih,  in  which  Maho*  do  not  frequent  towns,  never  hear  any  other  than 

met  wrote  the  Koran.    The  firft  is  ftyled  by  the  their  mother  tongue.    The  Chriftians  bom  in  th«? 

Oriental  writers  the  Arabic  of  Hamjar^  and  the  citiet  of  Merdin  and  Moful,  althou^  they  (peak 

other  thr  pare  or  defecated.    As  Yafab,  grandfa-  Arabic,  write  in  the  Chaldean  characters,  jufr  *» 

thcT  of  Hamyar,  is  fi^ppofed  by  the  Oriental  wri-  the  Maronites  write  their  Af?bic  in  Syriac  letters, 

ttTs  to  have  been  the  firft  whofe  tongue  deviated  and  the  Greeks  the  Turkilh  in  Greek  letters.*' 
from  the  Syriac  to  the  Arabic,  the  Hamyaritic  dia-         (i««)  Arabians,   learning  of  tm^.     The 

led,  according  to  them,  mnft  have  approached  Arabian  learning  may  be  divided  into  trro  peri- 

nearsr  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac ;  and  confe*  ods,  viz.  AnfcMahometan  and  Mahimetah,    Thr 

q'iently  have  been  more  remote  from  the  true  ge-  Arab  learning,  in  this  firft  peribd,  confifted,  ac- 

nms  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  other  tribe,  cording  to  Abulpharagins,  in  the  knowledge  of 

The  dialed  of  the  Koreiih,  termed  by  the  Koran  their  language,  the  propriety  of  difcourfc,  the 

toe  perfpicuous  and  clear  Arabic^  is  referred  to  Iih«  compofition  of  verfc,  and  the  fciencc  of  the  ftars : 

mael  as  its  author ;  who,  fay  the  above  mention-  but  their  chief  attention  feems  to  have  been  di^ 

nl  writers,  firft  fpoke  it ;  and,  as  Dr  Pococke  be*  rented  to  oratory  and  poetry.    The  fecond  pieri- 

iieves,  aftet  he  bad  contraded  an  alliance  with  od  is  more  diftinguiftie d,  at  Icaft  from  the  tithe  uf 

the  family  of  Jorham  by  marriage,  formed  it  of  AUMaimon,  the  feventh  caHph  of  the  fomily  of 

their  language  and  the  original  Hebrew.     As,  the  AbbafiTides,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  82c, 

therefore,  the  Hamyaritic  diale<^  partook  princi*  and  hae  the  honour  of  bemg  the  founder  of  the 

pil!y  of  the  Syriac,  fo  that  of  the  Koreifti  was  modem  Arabian  leaminp.    He  lent  for  all  the  beftl 

Aippofed  to  confift  chiefly  of  the  Hebrew.    But,  books  out  of  Chaldea,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Per- 

according  to  Jallalo'ddin,  the  politenefa  arid  ele*  fia,  rdatin^  to  phyfic,  aftronomy,  coftnogfapby^ 

gance  of  the  dialaft  of  the  Koreifh  ought  rather  mufic,  chronology,  &c.  and  penfioned  a  number 

to  be  attributed  to  their  havings  from  the  remoteft  of  learned  men,  fkilled  in  the  feveral  lasguagefl 

itntiquity,  the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba,  and  dwelling  and  fciences,  to  tranflate  them  into  Arabic;*    By 

in  Mecca  the  centre  of  Arabia.    The  Arabs  are  this  means,  divers  of  the  Greek  authors*  loft  iti 

full  of  commendations  of  their  language,  which  if  their  own  co)mtry  and  language,  have  be^  pre^ 

very  harmonious,  expreffive,  and,  as  they  fay,  fo  fervetf  in  Arabic.    From  that  time  Arabia  became 

immenfely  copious,  that  no  man  min/pired  can  the  chief  feat  of  learning ;  and  We  find  mention 

^  a  perfetft  ipafter  of  it  in  its  utmoft  extent !    In  by  Abulpharagitis,  Pococke,  D'Herbelot,  and  Hot** 

copioufoefs  it  muft  be  owned  it  exceeds  even  the  tinger,  of  learned  men,  and  books  without  nuro- 

(Jptk.     Sometimes  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  bcr.    The  revival  of  learning  in  Europe  in  the 

Anhic  nantes  of  one  particular  thing,  and  an  ex-  icth  century,  by  Gerbcrt,  known  after  his  elcva^ 

plication  of  them,  will  make  a  confiderable  vo^  tion  to  the  pontificate  by  the  title  of  Sikeftcr  IL 

Itime !    NoiwithfUnding  this,  the  Arabs  believe  may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  the  writings  6f  the  Ara- 

thc  grcattlt  part  of  their  language  to  be- loft  ;  bian  philofophers,  and  to  the  fchools  which  they 

which  will  not  feera  improbable,  when  we  conR-  fotinded  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.    And 

'W  how  late  the  art  of  writing  became  generally  in  the  12th  century,  many  of  the  learned  produce 

pn<ftifed  among  them.    For  though  it  was  known  tions  of  the  Arabians  were  traoflated  into  LatiOf 

to  Job  their  countrrman,  to  the  Edomites,  as  weH  which  facilitated  the  geneilal  progrefs  of  fcietaoe. 

"»<  the  other  Arabian   nations  bordering  upon  See  §  17,  18, 19*. 

Etfvpt  and  Phcenicia,  and  to  the  Hamyarites  ma-        (i;,.)  Arabians,  mahriages  of  the.   "  The 

ny  centuries  before  Mahomet,  as  appears  from  Europeans,  \hji  Mr  Niebuhr,)  arc  miftaken  io 

fome  ancient  monuments  (aid  to  be  remaining,  in  thinking^he  ftate  of  marriage  fo  different  among 

the  Arabic  chara^er  5  yet  the  other  Arabs,  and  the  Muffulraans  from  what  it  is  with  Chrifbian  na- 

thofe  of  Mecca  in  particular,  except  fuch  of  them  tions.    Tte  women  of  Arabia  ieem  to  be  as  free 

M  were  either  Jews  or  Chriftians,  were  to  the  and  happy  as  thofe  of  Europe  can  pof£bly  be* 

time  of  Moramer  perfedly  ignorant  of  it.    It  was  Polygamy  h  permitted,  indeed,  among  Mahome- 

the  ancient  Arabic  language  preceding  the  reign  tans,  and  the  delicacy  of  our  ladies  is  fhocked  at 

<tf  Juftinian,  which  fo  nearly  refemblwi  the  Etlit^  this  idea ;  but  the  Arabians  rarely  avail  themfelves 

opic ;  for  fince  that  time,  and  efpecinlly  fince  the  of  the  privilege  of  marrying  four  lawful  wives* 

^  oC  Mahomet,  all  the  Arabic  diale<5t8  have  been  and  entertaining  at  the  fame  time  any  number  of 

not  a  Httle  corrupted.    This  is  now  the  learned  female  (laves.    None  but  rich  and  voluptuaries 

or  nshet  the  dead  language  of  the  Mahometans,  marry  fo  many  wives,  and  their  condu^  is  blamed 

who  ftttdy  it  as  the  European  Chriftjans  do  the  by  all  fober  men.    Men  of  fenfe,  indeed,  think 

Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.    This  corruption  of  this  privilege  rather  troublefome  than  convenient. 

Ibe  Anbtan  dialers  Mr  Niebuhr  thus  accounts  A  hofbaody  it  by  law,  obliged  to  treat  his  wives 
Vol.  n.  Part  H.  Z  i  fuiubly 
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irU  may  exercife  a  Ihidow  <'' 
hi!  pride  is  mlttci-d  to  wi"  ' 
people  whom  it  '*  dan?'^^' , 
fiuillefs  to  attaet.     Tlit  ■> 
freetlum  are  infcribed  on  i 
ntry  ot  the  Arab»-    Man-; 
,  Kieir  intrepid  valour  h.. ' 
their  neighbours,  in  o!. 
.    The  patient  and  a£tiv 
infenfibly  DurM  in  tli 
,  pjftoril  life.    Tlw  car 
s  ab^iiidoned  to  the   v 
i  martial  youth,  iind 
;ver  on  horfebaclL, 
le  exeicife  of  the   ' 
etar.     The  long  r 
J  the  firmed  plt- 
reeding  general! 
lefceiit  and  to  ■ 
rdomellicleud 
3  commnn  en- 
linft  the  Tut' 
lie  J  and  pi' 
When  tr 
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*^'i(!  military  art  cultiva-  tamily  are  dilHtiguiihcd  by  a  green  turban.    Nay, 

Egyptians,  Syriinp,  on  the  coafts  of  Arabia,  (hips  hoift  a  green  flag, 

when  fitted  out  by  a  Sejid.    Yet  the  green  tur- 

G  THK.    Af-  ban  is  not  invariably  a  diftinAive  mark  of  ade- 

lutent  fpirit  of  fcendent  of  Mahomet.     Beggar*  fometime»  wear 

•iiuwhat  furpri-  turbans  of  this  colour^  and  one  of  our  fcrvants 

:.linCtion  of  ranks  did  the  fame,  and  was  blamed  by  nobody.     Hie 

iicTi.  '  Mr  Nicbuhr  Shcrriffcs  of  Hedsjas  are  efteemed  the  nobleft  of 

.-:  this  pha^nomenon.  Mahomet's  defcendents,  becaufe  Uiey  have  made 

'  v)t  being  vain,  full  of  fewer 'intermaniages  with  Grangers  than  the  reft 

...  i)irth,  and  rfdiculoufly  of  the  Prophet's  pofterity.     In  that  province,  thry 

t    genealogy,   which    they  are   treated   with    almoft   incredible  refpedt*    A 

.'j'-fej*    This  reproach  cannot  Sherriffe  may  venture  into  the  midft  of  a   fray 

ihj  nation,  who  know  not  their  without  the  fmalleft  fear   of  being  intentionally 

k1  take  not  the  trouble*  of.  keep-  hurt  or  killed.    He  needs  not  to  il)ut  his  doors  a* 

J.  births.     Moll  of  thofe,  even  in  the  gainft  thieves.     In  the  Ottoman  provinces,  the  fa- 

ai  of  life,  know  not  who  were  their  mily  of  the  prophet  is   lefs  regarded.     In   my 

r^,  and  would  often  be  as  much  at  3  time,   a  Sejid,  who  had  been  guilty  of  divers, 

,ow  their  fathers,  if  it  were  not  regulated  crimes,  and  although  warned  and  reproved  by  an 

..t  jm,    that  the  fon  (hail  join  his   father's  indulgent  governor,  had  not  corredted  his  bad  ha- 

•  with  his  own.     All  thofe  petty  princes  who  bits  was  condemnetl  to  fu(Fer  capital  puniftunent, 

jni  in  Arabia  are,  undoubtedly,  very  proud  of  Having  heard  a  diltin^ion   frequently  made  be- 

•Jtfir  birth,  and  with  fome  rcafon,  (ince  their  fa-  tween  a  Sherriffe  and  a  Sejid,  I  made  mquiry  into 

ttiliei  have,  from  time  in:memonal,  enjoyed  in-  its  nature.    I  learned  that  Sherriffesjire  conftantly 

iipcndence  aud  fovereign  power.    The  nobility,  devoted  to  a  military  life,  and  are  defcended  from 

wio  are  free,  or  dependent  only  on  the  chiefs  of  Hojfan  i  but  that  the  Sejids  are  the  polterity  of 

Mr  tribes,  are  equally  fo.    They  enjoy  privi-  HoJJein^  and  follow   the  purfuits  of  trade    and 

li|es  which  the  traditional  hiftory  of  the  nation  fcience,  although  they  have  fometimcs  rifen  to  fo- 

n^fents  as  having  always  belonged  to  certain  vereign  power  in  fome  parts  of  Arabia.     There 

nnilies.    The  Schiechs  are  excufable,  therefore,  are,  in  all  Mahometan  countries,  an  aftoniA>rng 

■Uioiigh  tbey  value  themfelves  upon  advantages  number  of  Sherriffes.     I  (aw  whole  villages  peo- 

•faicfa  are  peculiarly  theirs.     What  adds  to  the  pled  with  this  family  folely.    To  thofe  who  knovr 

l%k  conceit  the  Bedouin  Schiechs  have  of  their  not  in  what  manner  this  title  is  tranfmitted,  the 

■oUlity,  is  Its  being  incommunicable,  and  not  to  numbers  of  thofe  who  enjoy  this  high  rank  mud 

•e  conferred  by  any  fovereign  prince,  or  even  by  undoubtedly  appear  furprifing;  but  polygamy  n»- 

pbe  caliphs.    As  it  is  founded  on  the  cudoms  of  turally  multiplies  families,  till  many  of  their  bran- 

•  paftoral  peopU?,   who    know  no  diftindlion  of  ches  (ink  into  the  molt  wretched  mifery.    In  my 

Mai,  but  that  of  the  heads  of  families,  no  fove-  account  of  JtbUy  1  have  mentioned  my  acquain* 

Rign  can  augment  the  number  of  thefe  chiefs,  tance  with  a  SherrilTe  in  that   city  who  was  in 

Nobks  can  be  created  only  in  countries  where  the  extreme  poverty.    A  peculiar  cu ft om  tends  to  the 

nobility  form  a  diftind  clafs,  enjoying  certain  ci-  farther  increafe  of  the  race  of  Sherriffes,    The  fon 

»fl  prinleges,  which  may  be  equally  conferred  on  of  a  woman  of  the  family  <^  Mahomet  is  efteem- 

ttMri.    The  Bedouin  nobility  may  be  compared  ed  a  Sherriffe,  and  tranfmits  thejionour  to  all  his 

to  tl»  chiefs  of  the  clans  among  the  Scotch  high^  pofterity.     I  travelled  through   j^atolia   with  a 

laodert,  who  are  in  a  very  fimilar  condition  with  Turk,  who  was  called  fimply  jicht/ndf,  and  wore 

id^xA  to  their  honours  and  authority.    Thede^  the  common  turban,  while  b's  fon  was  honoured 

feendents.  of  Mahomet  holU,   with  fome  reafon,  with  a  green  turban,  and  with  the  title  of  Sher- 

tliefirft  rank  among  the  great  families  in  Arabia,  riffe,  becaufe  his  nuther  w^s  a  Sberriffa,     Other 

Jfabomet  was  fprung  from  one  of  the  nobleft  fa-  fimilar  inftances  came  wUhin   my  knowledge   in 

WbSm^  m  the  country,  and  rofe  to  the  rank  of  a  the  provinces  c^  l*urkey ;  and,  from  various  cii^ 

potent  prince.    His  firft  profeflion  of  a  dealer  in  rumftances,   1  w^s  led  to  infer,   that  many  per- 

oneisy  proves  him  to  have  been  a  Schiech  of  the  fon«  enjoy  this  title  who  are  not  at  all  connected 

ruoe  and  pure  nobility  of  his  nation.    It  may  with  the  prophet's  tamily.     The  genuine  Shcr- 

mferred,  however,  from  the  fingular  venera-  riffes,  to  Itrengthen  their  party  ag.iinll   the   Ca- 

tioain  which  his  family  are  held,  that  religious  liphs,  have  acknowleilged  kindred   \^wth  various 

•pimoDS  have  contributed  to  gain  them  the  pre-  powerful   families  who   were  entire  fVrangera  to 

ngriwcBce  which  they  hoU,  above  even  the  moft  them."     Mr  Nicbbur  alfo  tells  us  that  the  tribe 

avfem  fovereign  houfes.    A  fed  naturally  refpe A  of  Koraisch  and  11  other  families  claim  thefe 

dttpoierity  of  their  founder,  as  a  race  bearing  hereditaiy  diftin^ions. 

M indtUbte  charadcr  of  (anftity.     Thefe  dcfcen-  (16)  Arabians,  occult  sciencfs  of  thf. 

tato  <rf  Mahomet  have  received  different  titles.  Of  thefe  fcicnccs,  Mr  Niebuhr  jullly  obferves,  "a 

h  Anbia  they  are  called  Sherriffes,  or  SejUs  ;  in  defcription  would  be  too  humiliating,  did  it  not 

theMafaoreetan  countries  lituate  northward,  Sher-  afford  us  confobtion,  by  (hewing  from  what  end- 

rffcl  or  Emirs ;  and  in  the  Arabian  colonics  in  lefs  abfurdities  we  are  iived  by  the  ftudy  of  found 

the  lit,  firaply  Seiid3.     The  prince  of  Havi/a^  philofophy.    Thofe  pretended  occult  fciences  arc 

«■  te  frontiers  of  Perfia^  ukes  the  title  of  M1//A1,  in  high  eltimation  among  the  Arabians.    None^ 

has*  1  believe,  been  alfo  affumed  by  the  dare  pradife  them,  unleiti  previoufly  aathoriled 

of  Morocco,     in  fome  countries,  tLis  by  a  ma(ier  in  the  art,  or,  as  the  Arabians  (ay» 

Z  z  a  without 
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without  havii^  for  fome  time  fprcad  the  carptt    wounded  all  over  with  fpikes,  and  then  carried  a^ 
for  prayer  before  the  feet  of  a  famous  mafter.    A    bout  fpitted  upon  a  pole  !  I  faid,  as  I  went  away, 
certain  proof  of  their  veneration  for  thefe  fciencois    to  a  mullah  of  my  aciiuaintance^  that  the  denriie 
By  that  one  of  the  iirft  mep  in  Mecca,  and  of  the    performed  his  tricks  by  means  of  a  broad  belt 
higheft  nobility  in  Arabia,  Schiech  Mohammed  el    which  he  carried  in  his  long  wide  drawers.    The 
Jisjanadjjenit  \&  now  the  molb  celebrated  mailer    mullah  replied,  that  he  had  fufpedted.l'ome  fuch 
of  the  fcience  of  Ism  Allah.    This  fcience  of    art,  but  avoided  mentioning  his  fufpicions,  leaft 
Ism   Allah*  or  of  the  name  of   Cod,  is  the    he  might  draw  upon  himfelf  the  enmity  of  the  or- 
xnoft  fublime  of  all;  for  God   is  the  lock,  as    der  of  Bedr-£ddin ;  for  that  one  of  his  bretbrni 
Mahomet   is  the   key ;   and  confequently  none    had  experienced  great  perfecution  fh>m  thofe  dcr- 
biit  Muflulmans  can  acquire  it.     It   enables  its    vifes,  in  confequcnce  of  prefuming   to  hint  his 
profcfFor  to  difcover  what  is  paftlng  in  the  moft    doubts  of  the  reality  of  thtir  miracles.    Under- 
difi^nt  coimtries,  to  make  himfelf  familiar  with    ftanding  that  the  impaled  dervife  Went  alio  aboot, 
genii,  4nd  to  oblige  them  to  obey  his  plcafure;  to    exhibiting  in  private  houfes  for  money,  1  ofemi 
difpofe  of  the  winds  and  feafons  as  he  choofes ;    him  two  ducats,  if  he  would  come  and  ihew  me 
^nd  to  cure  the  bites  of  ferpents,  and  many  other    what  be  coulu  do.    He  accepted  my  offer,  came 
idifeafes.     Perfons  who  have  advanced  far  in  the    and  bcjau  with  a  long  harangue  on  the  dignity  of 
^udy  of  thia  fcience,  have  r.ttained,  as  there  are  in-    his  orcer,  and  its  founder,  who  had  tranfmitted 
Itances  to  pix)ve,  to  a  facility  of  performing  their    to  his  difciples  th^  gift  of  working  miracles.    Af* 
prayers  at  noon,  in  the  Kaba  at  Mecca,  without    ter  this  he  prayed,  and  puihed  the  (pikes  witji 

f[oiog  out  of  their  own  houfes  in  Bagdad  or  Aden    violence  into  his  head  and  body.    I  examined  the 
or  the  reft  of  the  day.    A  merchant  of  Mecca,    places  into  which  the  points  had  Teemed  to  enter, 
vfho  had  ftudied  this  icience  in  that  city,  under    and  found  the  ikin  flightly  torn,  but  without  cf- 
the  idmoM^Dwanadsjen'h  aiTured  me  that  he  had    fufion  of  blood.    I  however  thought  that  he  had 
bimiielf»  when  in  danger  of  perilhing  at  fea,  tixed    futfercd  enough  for  two  ducats,  and    difmifled 
to  the  maik  ^  billet  written  by  the  rules  pf  art,    him.    The  Icience  of  Kurra  teaches  to  compofe 
which  initantly  calmed  the  ftorm.    The  art  of  dif-    billets,  which  fecure  the  wearer  from  the  power 
covering '  hidden   treafure  belongs  alfo  to   this    of  enchantment,  and  irom  accidents  of  all  forts, 
icience,  in  iwhtch  the  Maj^rebins,-  or  Arabians  of   Thefe  billets  are  iuclbfed  in  fmall  puries  of  fluD, 
Barbary  ar«  known  to  excel.    The  ad  of  thefe    and  worn  on  the  head,  the  arm,  or  the  brcaft. 
iclences,  called  Si  mi  a,  is  not  of  io  exhalted  a  na-    They  are  likewife  bound  upon  the  necks  of  hoiiei 
ture,  but  has  fomethihg  human  in  it.     It  only    and  alfes,  to  give  them  an  appetite  for  their  food 
teaches  juggling  tricks.    Although  the  moft  fen-    or  to  tame  them  when  unmanageable.     Inthecita- 
fible  of  the  Mahometan  clergy  difapprove  of  this    del  of  Diarbekir^  a  billet  of  this  fort  put  an  end  to 
fcience,  fome  orders  of  dercifes  apply  to  it,  and    a  troubleibme  croaking  of  frogs  !  The  efficacy  ot 
pradife  it,  as  they  fay,  to  prove  the  truth  of  their    thefe  billets  depends  on  the  day,  the  hour,  asd 
ipeligion,  aiid  the  faultily  of  the  founder  of  their    the  particular  conditio^  of  the  mefl'engcr  who  ii 
prder.  Thefe  pretended  miractes  are  no  where  of-    fent  to  aflc  for  them  5  aud  they  are  not  the  worie 
tener  performed  than  at  Bafra,  where  I  have  fecn    for  being  written  by  a  Jew  or  a  Chriftian.    Being 
k  company^  of  derviies,  of  the  ordrr  of  Bcdr-eddin^    thought  an  aftrologer,  1  was  often  aiked  for  fuclu 
walk  all  day  about  in  the  itreets  leaping,  dancings    Thefe  billets  arc  at  leift  no  worie  than  thofe  for 
beating  the  drum,  and  making  geiticulations  with    making  hens  lay,  which  were  publichly  fold  by  a 
iharp  pointed  irons,  which  they  feemed  to  itrike    Jefuit,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
?nto  their  eyes.   "In  the  iamd  city,  I  was  prefent    and  among  enlightened  nations.    The  fcience  ot 
at  a  feitival  which  the  dervifes  of  this  order  cele-    Kamlk    is   properly  the   art   of  fortune  tdlibg. 
brate  every  year  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  Maho-    Jews  as  well  as  Muflulmans,  deal  in  it.    Wkn 
met.    Tbis  fcene  was  in  the  ppeh  air,  and  in  the    a  man  falls  fick,  his  fiiends,  in  order  to  learn  wik- 
court  of  the  moCque,  which  was  illuminated  with    ther  he  will  recover,   fend  to  confult  a  mufiaN 
only  three  lamps/    Several  mullahs  ai^d  dervifes    who  returns  an  anfwer,  after  examining  his  book, 
jbegan  With  linging  fome  paflages  out  of  the  Ko-    and  receives  for  his  pains  a  cock  or  a  iheep.   a 
ran.     They  continued  \q  fing  with  the  accom-    fcience  truly  occult,  and  which  every  ArahuD  of 
paniment  of  fome  drums;  and,  during  the  mufic,    worth  muft  hold  in  abhorrence,  is  what  they  call 
the  other  dervifes  arofe,  took  the  (hai'p  pointed    Sihmr.,  or  pure  forcery.    The  end  of  this  fioeocc 
irons,  and  did  as  if  thev  vv'ere  piercing  thejr  bo-    is  ratlier  ta  do  mifchief  to  another  per^>n,  thffl 
dies,  and  even  driving  the  irons  with  mallets  into    to  do  good  to  the  perfon  who  pra^ifcs  it.    it  »* 
their  flefli.    Next  appeared  the  principal  ador,    fometimes  employed^  to  feduce  a  wife  from  thr 
who,  alTuraing  an  air  of  infpiratiott,  dire^fled  the    anns  of  her  hulband  in'»i  thole  of  a  ftrangcr.  Aii 
jnufic  to  proccec),  and  to  be  raif^d  to  hip:lier  ani-    that  is  requifite  for  this  is  to  fix  a  certain  biiict  oc 
mation,  in  order  to  aflift  his  enthufiafm,  or  father    her  door,    1  found  m  Arabia  more  vcrtarics  t^^ 
to  ftun  the  ears  o£  the  fpedators.     i^  this  extacy,    I  expe^ed  of  an  occult  fcience  of  a  diiferent  i^t 
he  threw  up  his  turban  m  the  air,  loofened  his  hail-,  ^he  purfuit  of  tlie  pbihjopber^s  Jiome,    The  Arabt- 
and  pierced  his  body  with  five  lajiccs  t  then  mount-    ans  are  fo  f)aflionately  addided  to  tbis  fcience,  that 
ing  upon  a  low  building,  upon  which  a  pole,  11:^-    they  often  ruin  their  fortunes  by  it,  as  the  alchf* 
teen  feet  long,  and  fliod  with  a  iharp  iron  point,    mills  of  Europe  have  been  accuftomed  to  do. 
)iad  been  fet  up*   he  impaled  himfelf  upon  the    Tjiey   fuppofe  the  fecret  of  making  gold  to  bv* 
|>ole,  and  was  carried  in  this  condition  through    known  in  Europe,  efpcciaHy  amoDg  the  Veoi;t> 
the  fquare.    It  was  an  affedting  fight,  to  fee  a  lean    ans.     They  have  books   in  their  own  fangt^ 
hian,  wi^  a  long  b^aixl,  and  diil^evelled  hair,    which  treat  of  that  fciencCf  and  infpire  them  «i^ 
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wrkS  bopet.    |t  Ihould  feem,  that  the  idea  of  the  high  efleem  the  Arabians  have  for  poetica]  genius, 
pbilo^bpher'f  ftone  is  originally  oriental,  and  has  ''  A  iciiiech  of  Dsjof  (he  (ays)  was,  a  few  years 
beta  brought  weftward,  like  many  other  fooliih  fince,  imprifor.ed  at  Sana.    The  fchiech,  obfenr- 
hblet."  ing  a  bird  upon  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  recoltedted 
(17.)  Akabians,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE.    The  the  Opinion of  thofe  pious  Muflulmans,  who think 
phUoCopby  of  the  Arabians,  before  Mahomet,  was  it  a  meritorious  adion  to  deliver  a  bird  from  a 
Sibuii  and  included  the  fyftem  and  ceremonies  cage.    He  thought  that  he  himfelf  had  as  good  a 
or  th^t  fed  of  idolaters.    This  it  was  that  Maho-  right  to  liberty  as  any  bird,  and  exprefled  this  in 
UKt  kt  hlmielf  to  decry ;  and  he  is  even  (aid  by  a  poem,  which  his  guards  got  by  heart,  and  which 
kat  to  have  carried  his  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  becoming  generally  known,  at  Irngth  reached  the 
prohibit,  if  not  punilh,  all  ftudy  of  philofophy.  monarch's  ear8,*^ho  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that 
Bat  hb  followers,  by  degrees,  got  over  this  re-  he  fet  the  fehiech  at  liberty,  although  he  had  beeA 
jtraint ;  the  love  of  learning  increafed ;  till,  under  guilty  of  various  ads  of  robbery." 
the  memorable  caliphate  of  Al-Maimon,  Arifto-  (10.)   Arabians,    religions    amono   the. 
tie's  philoibphy  was  introduced  among  them ;  and  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  of 
from  them  propagated,    with    their    conquefts,  the  Indians,  confided  in  the  worlhip  of  the  fun» 
through  Egyptf  Africa,  Spain,  and  other  parts,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  ftars;  a  primitive  and 
As  they  c^fe  Ariftotle  for   their  maflcr,   they  fpecious  mode  of  fuperflition.   Sabianifm  was  ear* 
chiefly  applied  themfelves  to  that  part  of  philofo-  ly  difiufed  over  Afia  by  the  fcience  of  the  ChaldK- 
phy  called  logic,  and  thus  became  proficients  in  ans  and  the  arms  of  the  Aifyrians.    From  the  ob« 
the  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  of  things. —  fervations  of  loco  years,  the  pnefts  and  aftrono* 
Wlicnce  they  have  been  fometimes  denominated  mers  of  Babylon  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  na« 
Majhrj  of  the  tivifdom  of  <wordj  ;  fometimes  the  ture  and  providence.   They  adored  the  feven  gods 
TahtMf  Se3*    Their  philofophy  was  involved  in  or  angels  who  direded  the  courfe  of  the  7  plaDets» 
quaint  arbitrary  terms  and  notions,  and  their  de-  and  (hed  their  irrefiftible  influence  on  the  earth* 
mon/trations  drawn  from  thence  as  from  certain  The  attributes  of  the  7  planets,  with  the  12  figns 
principles.  Sec,  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  14  conftellations,  were  re- 
(18.)  Arabians,  physic  of  the.  Theirphy-  prcfented  by  images  and  talifinans;  the  7  days  of 
fie  fucceeded  the  Grecian;  and  their  phyficians  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  refpedive  deities; 
banded  down  the  art  to  us,  having  made  confider^  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day ;  and  the  tern* 
able  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  pharmaceutical  pie  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their 
aad  chemical  parts.    Ic  is  certain  we  owe  to  them  pilgrimage.    But  the  flexible  genius  of  the  Sabian 
moft  of  our  fpices  and  arpmatics,  as  nutmegs,  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn. 
cloves,  mace,  and  other  matters  of  the  produce  of  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the 
lodia.     We  may  add,  that  moft  of  the  gentler  Magians ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  re- 
purgatives  were  unknown  to  the  Gretks,  and  firft  venged  by  the  fword  of  Alexander;  Perfia  groan- 
iutruduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  manna,  fcnna,  rhu-  ed  500  years  under  a  foreign  yoke;  andthepureft 
barb,  tanurinds,  caflia,  5cc.  Thev  likewife  brought  difciples  of  Zoroafter  efcaped  from  the  contagion 
fugar  into  ufe  in  phyfic,  where,  before,  only  honey  of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adverfaries 
was  uled.    They  alfo  fou*id  the  art  of  preparing  the  freedom  of  the  defart.    Seven  hundred  yeat| 
waters  and  oils,  of  divers  fimples,  by  dillillation  before  the  death  of  Mahomet  the  Jews  were  fettled 
and  fublimation.    The  firfl  notice  of  the  fmall  in  Arabia;  and  a  far  greater  multitude  was  ex* 
pox  and  the  meafles  is  likewife  owing  to  them,  pclled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  %vars  of  Titus  and 
The  reftotation  of  phyfic  in  Europe  took  its  rife  Adrian.    The  induftrious  exiles  afpired  to  liberty 
trom  their  writings.    M.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  and  power :  they  ereded  fynagogues  in  the  cities 
Ikctch,  and  Dr  f  reind  an  ample  hiftory,  of  the  and  caftles  in  the  wilderoefs ;  and  their  Gentile 
Arabian  phyfic.    We  have  alfo  a  notitia  of  all  the  converts  were  confounded  with  the  children  of 
.\rabiaii  phyflcians  by  Fabricius.    Inoculation  for  Ifrael,  whom  they  refembled  in  the  outwaM  marl^ 
the  (m^ll-pox  has  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemo-  of  circumcifion.    The  Chriftian  miflionaries  were 
rial  among  the  Bedouins.     Mothers  perform  this  ftill  more  adive  and  fuccefsful :   the  Catholics 
operation  on  their  children,  opening  the  Ikin  of  aflerted  their  univerial  reign ;   the  feds  whom 
*&x  arm  with  the  prickle  of  a  thorn.  they  opprefled  fuccefTively  retired  beyond  the  li- 
V19.)  Arabians,  poetry  of  the.    Their  po-  mits  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  fled  to  the  happy 
ctry  may  be  divided  into  two  ages.    The  ancient,  Arabia,  where  they  might  profefs  what  they  belie- 
accon!ing  to  Voflius,  was  no  other  than  rhiming ;  ved,  and  pradife  what  they  profelTed.  The  Marci- 
was  a  fhranger  to  ail  meafure  and  rule ;  the  verfcs  onites  and  Manichacans  difperfed  their  fantaflic 
loofe  and  irregular,  confined  to  no  feet,  number  opinions  and  apcKryphal  gofpels ;  the  churches  of 
of  fyOables,  or  any  thing  ell'e,  ia  that  they  rhimed  Yemen,  and  the  princes  ot  Hira  and  Gallan,  weic 
at  the  end ;  oftentimes  all  the  veries  in  the  poem  inftruded  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  J^obite  aiid 
coded  with  the  fame  rhime.    It  is  in  fuch  verfe  Neftorian  biftiopv;.    Such  was  the  ftate  of  religion 
that  the  Alcoran  is  (aid  to  be  written.    The  mo-  in  Arabia,  previ.  us  to  the  appearance  of  Mahomtt* 
deni  Arabian  poetry  ukes  iU  date  firom  tlie  khali-  "  It  might  be  c  xpeded(f^ys  Mr  Niebuhr)  that  tho 
&te  of  Al  Raifchid,  who  lived  toward  tiie  clofe  Mahomt:tan  ivligion  fhould  be  preferved  in   iU 
of  tke  eighth  century.    Under  him  poetry  became  higheft  purity  in  Arabia,  which  was  its  cradle  j 
an  at,  and  laws  ot  profody  were  laid  down.—  and  that  no  contrariety  of  opinions,  or  divetOty 
Th^  Conparifons,  in  which  they  abound,  are  of  feds,  Ihould  have  arifen  thert-.    An  old  tmdi- 
no^witk  little  choice,   fr.m   tents,  camels,  tion  records  a  faying  of  Mahomet's,  fiom  which 
mnibMid  the  ancieut  mariners  of  the  Arabs,  he  appears  to  h^fve  ibrefeen  that  it  wa^  ^rapoi^b!^ 
i|rlMnrrdates  on  anecdote  which  ihew9  thg  fgr 
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for  his  followers  to  remain  in  perpetaal  harmony  land.    The  reft  is  carried  to  Mocha,  which  i»  35 
of  dodrine  and  worihip.     He  is  laid  to  have  pre-  leagues  diflant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  of  Lohta  or 
diiited  tliat  bis  new  rehgion  Ihould  be  divided  in-  HoJeida  from  whence  it  is  tranfpoited  in  fsuli 
to  feventy  different  feds,  as  the  Chriftians  of  his  veffels  to  Jodda.    The  Egyptians  fetch  it  from  the 
time  were."     Hs  add^j,  that  this  predid ion  is  in  laft  rtientioned  place,  and  all  other  nations  froni 
part  accompltlhed  ;   there  being  many  different  the  former.    The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may 
Mahometan  ied^n  Arabia.    Of  thefe  he  enume-  be  eftimatcd  at  11,550,000  weight.    The  Euro- 
rates  13,  riz.  thofe  of  Sunni,  Schya,  Zeidi,  Be-  pean  companies  take  off  a  million  and  a  hnif ;  the 
ialt,  Meffalicb,  Mecrami,  Dsjedsjal,  Schabreari,  Pcriians  tnree  millions  and  a  half;  the  fleet  from 
Merdinar,  iichafei,  Hanifa,  Malcki,  and  Hanbali;  Suez  lix  millions  and  a  half;  Indoffan,  the  Mal- 
oi  whom, the  Beiafites  and  the  Zi^idites  appear  to  dives  and  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  A- 
be  the  molt  liberal  and  tolerant,   towards  thofe  frica^  .^0,000;  and   the  caravans  a  miliion.    As 
who  differ  from  them:   for  the  Muffulmans  in  the  coffee  which  is  broug*ht  up  by  the  caravans  and 
general  do  not  perfecute  thofe  of  other  religions,  the  Europeans  is  tlie  belt  that  can  be  procured,  it 
The  Arabians  have  no  hatred  againft  thofe  of  a  cofts  about  8|d.  a.  pound.     The  Pcrtlans,  who 
different  religion.    They,  ho\vever,  regard  them  content  themfelves  with  that  of  an  inferior  quali* 
with  much  the  fame  contempt  with  which  Chrif"  ty,  pay  about  6 Id.  a  pound.    The  Egypians  pur- 
lians  look  upon  the  Jews  in  Europe.    Among  the  chafe  it  at  the  rate  of  about  8d ;  their  cargoes  bc- 
Arabs  this  contempt  is  regulated.    It  falls  heavieft  ing  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly  of  bad- 
upon  the  Banians;    next  upon  the  Jews;  and,  coffee.     If  we  eftimate  coffee  at  about  7 jd.  a 
lead  of  all,  upon  tlie  Chriftians,  who,  in  return,  pound,  the  profits  accruing  to  Arabia  fix>m  its 
expreik  the  lealt  averfion  for  the  Mull'ulmans.    A  annual  exportation  will  amount  to  384,543!'  15^- 
Mahomctan,  who  marries  a  Chriftian  or  Jewifti  This  money  docs  not  go  into  their  coffers ;  but  it 
woman,  does  not  oblige  her  to  apoftatize  from  her  enables  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities  brought 
religion  ;  but  the  fame  man  wouul  not  marry  a  from  the  foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  JodUa 
Baman  female,  becaufc  this  Indian  fed  are  fuppoT-  and  Mocha.  Mocha  receives  from  AbyiHnia,  (heep, 
ed  to  be  Grangers  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  hav.  elephants  teeth,  mufk,  and  (laves.    It  is  fuppiicd 
ing  no  book  ot'  divine  authority.    This  progrefs  from  the  ealterncoaft  of  Africa,  with  gold,  flaves, 
towards  general  toleration  prcfe^cs  the  Araba  amber,  and  ivory;   froni  the  Periian  gulf,  with 
from  the  rage  of  making  profelytes.  dates,  tobacco  and  com ;  from  Surat,  with  a  vait 
(ix.)  ARABIANS,  TRADt  OF  THE.    Before  the  qu;rotity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few  tine  linens;  fnim 
Portuguete  interrupted  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Bom'^ay  and  Pondicherry,  with  iront  lead,  aiid 
bea,  the  Arabs  were  the  faiftors  of  all  the  trade  that  copper,  which  are  carried  thither  from  Europe ; 
paffed  through  that  channel.    Aden,  which  is  ht^i-  from  Malabar,  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  Indiu 
ated  at  the  molt  fouthem  extremity  of  Arabia  faffro  1,  coire,  cardamom,  and  planks ;  from  the 
upon  the  Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  thefe  parts,  Maldives,  with  gum,  benzoin,  aloes- wood,  and 
The  fituation  of  its  harbour,  which  opened  an  pepper,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in   exchange; 
eafy  communication  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  from  Coromandel,  with  400  or  500  bales  of  cot- 
and  Perlia,  had  rendered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  tons,  chiefly  blue.     The  greateft   part  of  thofe 
of  the  moft  flourithing  fadories  in  Ana.    Fifteen  commodities,  which  may  fetch  x62,50c>].  are  con- 
years  after  it  had  repulfed  the  great  Albuquerqui',  famed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.    The 
who  attempted  to  demoliih  it  in  15x3,  it  fubmit-  reft,  particulariy  the  cottons,  are  difpoled  of  ia 
ted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  remain  maf-  Abyffmia,  Socotora,  and  the  eaftem  coaft  of  A- 
fcers  of  it.    The  king  of  Yemen,  wno  polfelVed  frica.    None  of  the  branches  of  buflneft  inanagrd 
the  only  diftridt  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of  at  Mocha,  or  throughout  all  the  country  of  Yi- 
Haffyt  drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the  man,  or  even  at  Sanaa  the  capital,  are  in  thebanlf 
trdde  to  Mocha,  a  place  in  his  dommions  which  of  the  natives.    The  extortions  with  which  th«y 
till  then  was  only  a  village.    This  trade  was  at  are  perpetually  threatened  by  the  government  d«r- 
firll  inconfiderable  ;  conlilling  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  ter  them  from  interfering  in  them.     All  the  wjtc- 
aloes,  balm  of  Mecca,  fom<?  arom  itics,  and  me*  houfes  are  occupied  by  the  Banians  of  Saiat  or 
dicinal  drugs.    Thefe  article*,  the  exportation  of  Guzaret,  who  return  to  their  own  country  as  foon 
which  is  continually  retarded  by  exorbitant  im-  as  they  have  made  their  fortunes.     The  gotcru- 
pofts,  and  does  not  exceed  at   prefent  30,625!.  ment  of  Joilda  is  of  a  mixed  kind;  the  grand  Sig- 
were  at  that  time  more  in  repute  than  tht.7  have  nior  and  the  Xeriff  of  Mocca  (hare  the  autbonty 
been  fince  :  but  muft  have  been  always  of  little  and  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  between  them.- 


generally 

ments,  none  but  the  rich  citizens  have  the  p!fa-  the  mana-t-rs  oblige  tl»e  merchants  of  the  country 

fure  of  tafting  the  berry  itfelf.    The  generality  are  to  buy  at  a  very  doar  rate.    The  Turks,  who  hare 

obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  Hiell  and  b'?en  Oiiven  fiom  Aden,  Mochi»,  and  every  p*rt 

!he  hulk  of  this  valuable  produdtion.    'i  hcfc-  re-  of  the  Yaman,  would  long  ago  Have  b«?n  e:^>elW 

mains,  fo  much  defpifed,  make  a  liquor  or  a  pret-  from  Jodda,  ii  theix:  had  not  been  caufe  to  apprt- 

ty  clear  colour,  which  has  a  tafte  of  coffee  with-  hcnd  that  they  might  revenge  themfclvesi  ui  fuch 

»ut  its  bitternefs  and  ftrength.    Tlitfe  anicles  may  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pllgrimag*saM 

be  had  at  a  low  price  at  Bctelfbgui,  <^'hich  is  tiu-  commerce.    The  coined  money  cunrot  at  >tocw, 

general  market  for  them.     Here  likewife  is  fold  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  b^a,  ia  dollan  ot  Aii 

ftll  the^offee  which  comes  out  of  the  country  by  kinds;  but  they  abate  j  per  cent,  on  the  PjJ"' 

doUar* 
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doUars,  bccatife  they  arc  not  pure  filvcr.  All 
tb^  coins  are  taken  by  weight,  and  valued  ac- 
cording to  their  purity.  The  gold  coins  current 
here  ar^ducats  of  Venice,  Germany,  Turky,  E- 
pypt,  ftc.  The  comafTes  are  a  fmaU  coin,  which 
Art  taken  at  fuch  a  price  as  the  govcmmmt  fets 
on  them ;  and  they  keep  their  accounts  in  an 
imaginary  coin,  called  eabters^  of  which  80  go  to 
a  dollar.  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  coins  cal- 
led OJNIRS  and  oi&hems,  fee  thefe  articles. 

^11.)  Arabiins,  vimdictive  spirit  of  the. 
"  A  lively,  animated  people,  of  quick  and  violent 
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after  appear  before  his  fon-in-law.  The  third  for 
vengeance  difrovc rs  itfelf  likewife  in  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  murder  is  p rofecuted  here.  In 
the  high  country  of  Yemen,  the  fuprcme  court  of 
Sana  commonly  profccutes  murderers  in  the  mode 
iifual  in  other  countries;  but,  in  fe\eral  dif  rifts 
in  Arabia,  the  relations  of  the  decenfed  have  leave 
either  to  accept  a  compofition  in  money,  or  to 
require  the  mui-derer  to  furrerder  himfelf  to  jus- 
tice, or  even  to  wreck  their  vengeance  upon  his 
'whole  family.    In  many  place?,  it  is  reckoned  un- 


lawful to  take  money  for  the  (bedding  of  blooci, 
paflions,'are  naturally  led  to  carry  the  defire  of  which,  by  the  l;i\vsct' Arabian  honour,  can  beex- 
vengeance  for  injuries  to  its  higheft  excefs.    The     piated  only  by  blood.     They  think  little  of  ma- 


vindidive  fpirit  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  common  to 
them  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  hot  climates, 
variety  howcrer,  with  the  varying  modific^'ons 
of  the  national  cbarafter.  The  Arabs  are  not 
q!iarrel(bme ;  but,  when  any  difpute  happens  to 
ariie  among  them,  they  make  a  great  deal  of  ooife. 
Some  of  them,  however,  although  armed  with 
poignards,  and  ready  to  ftab  one  another,  are  ea- 
ttly  appealed.  A  reconciliation  is  inftantly  effec- 
ted, if  any  indilferent  perfon  but  fay  to  them, 
"  Ihink  of  God  and  his  Prophet."  But  the  moft 
irritable  of  all  men  are  the  noble  Bedouins,  who, 
ic  their  martial  fpirit,  fee m  to  carry  thofe  fame 
prehidices  farther  than  even  the  barbarous  warri- 
on  who  iifued  from  the  north,  and  over-ran  Eu- 
rope. Bedouin  bdhour  is  ft  ill  more  delicate  than 
oura,  aod  require*  even  a  greater  number  of  vic- 
tims to  be  facrificed  to  it.  If  one  Schiech  fays  to 
another,  with  a  ferious  air,  **  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty," 
or,  •*  The  wrong  fide  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  no- 
thing but  blood  can  walb  away  the  reproach ;  and 
oot  merely  the  blood  of  the  offender,  btit  that  alfo 


king  an  aifaflin  be  punilhed,  or  even  put  to  death, 
by  the  hand  of  jttftice;  for  this,  (they  think) 
would  be  to  deliver  a  family  from  an  unworthy 
number,  who  deferved  no  fuch  favour  at  tkeir 
hands.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  Arabs  rather  re- 
venge themfelves,  as  law  allows,  upon  the  family 
of  the  munlerer,  and  feek  an  opportunity  of  flay- 
ing its  head,  or  moft  confiderable  perfon,  whom 
they  regard  as  l>eing  properly  the  perfon  guilty 
of  the  crime,  as  it  muft  have  been  committed 
through  his  negligcrce  in  watching  over  the  con- 
diiA  of  thofe  under  his  InfpeAion.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  judges  feize  the  murderer,  and  detain 
him  till  he  has  paid  a  fine  of  aoo  crowns.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  fine,  fo  abfurd  a  law  muft  have 
been  long  fince  repealed.  From  this  time,  the 
two  families  arc  in  continual  fears,  till  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  murderer's  family  be  flain.  No  re- 
conciliation can  take  place  between  them,  and 
the  quarrel  is  ftill  occaf  onaliy  renewed.  There 
kave  been  inftances  of  fuch  family  feuds  lafting4o 
years.    If,  in  the  conteft,  a  man  of  the  murdered 


years  before  he  travelled  m  Ara-  oeen  nam.     j  JU&oexdtaDie  cuttom  is  lo  exprefsly 

bia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barra,  and  which  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  that  I  fhould  not  have 

may  afford  an  idea  of  the  excels  to  which  the  fpi-  been  perlbaded  of  its  exiftence,  had  I  not  feen  in- 

rit  of  revenge  often  riles  among  this  nation.    "  A  ftancc«  of  it       Men,  indeed,  a^  every  where  m 

m^n  of  eminence,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Mon-  direct  contradi<ftion  to  the  principles  of  religion  ; 

uf>dfi^  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  and  this  fpecies  of  revenge  is  not  merely  impious, 

Arai)  of  the  tribe  of  Kome,      Shortly   after  tlie  br.t  oven  abfurd  and  inhuman.     An  Arabian  of 

marriage,  a  Schiech  of  an  inferior  tribe  alkcd  him,  diftindion,  who  often  vifited  us  at  Loheya,  alwayii 

in  a  coffee-houfe.  Whether  he  were  father  to  the  wore,  even  when  he  was   in  company,  both  his 

handlbme  young  wife  of  fuch  a  one,  whom  he  poignard  and  a  fmall  larce.    The  reafon  of  this, 

named  ?  The  father,  fuppofing  his  daughter's  ho-  he  told  us,  was,  that  a  man  of  his  family  had  been 

nouT  ruined,  tromediateiy  left  the  company  Xojiob  murdered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  avenge  the  mur- 

ber!  At  bis  return  from  the  execution  of  this  in-  der  upon  a  man  of  the  inimical  family,  who  was 

human  deed,  he  ^bo  had  fo  indifcrectly  put  the  then  anally  in  the  city,  and  carried  juft  fuch  a-* 

queftioo  was  gone.      Breathing  nothing  now  but  nother  lance.      Tie  acknowledged  to  us,  that  the 

^*T)geance,  he  (ought  him  every  where;  and  not  f^ar  of  meeting  hisenimy,  and  fighting  withhim, 

finding  hinu  killed  in  the  mean  time  feveral  of  his  often  difturbed  hi^  fleep." 

rd^ions,  without  fparing  e\'en  his  cattle  or  fcr-  ARABIC,  fomcthing  that  relates  to  Arabia,  or 

v-inti.  The  offender  offered  the  governor  of  Kome  ^be  Arabians. 

.1  great  fum  if  he  would  rid  him  of  fo  furious  an  Arabic  Cmaractfrs.   See  Arabiajt  alpha- 

adverfary.     The  governor  fent  for  him  who  had  bet. 

hem  offended,  and  endeavoured  by  threat',  and  Arabic  figures,  .ire  the  ten  numeral  charac- 

1  fhew  of  the  apparatus  of  pumftinvent,  to  force  ters  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  arithmetical  com- 

Yitm  to  a  recoocttiation ;  but  the  vengeful  Arab  putations ;  in  diftin^ion  from  the  Roman  numeral 

wonld  father  meet  death  than  forego  his  revenge,  letters.    The  learned  are  generally  of   opinion, 

Ttien  the  governor,  to  prefervc  a  man  of  fuch  that  the  Arabic  figures  were  firft  taught  us  bv  the 

high  honour,  foothed  him  to  an  agreement,  bjr  Saracens,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  Inaians. 

which  the  ftrft  aggreflbr  gave  hfs  daughter,  with  —  Scaliger  was  fo  (atisfied  of  their  novelty,  that  he 

a  handforoe  portion,  in  marriage  to  him  whom  he  pronounced  a  filver  medallion  he  was  confulted  a- 

had  offecided !    But  the  fatber-io-law  durft  never  bout,  modern,  upon  his  being  told  that  the  nume- 
ral 
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ral  figures  1:41   2^u  were  upon  it.    The  com-  AUABIST,  a  perfon  curiburof,  and  &  tiled  m* 

mon  opinion  is,  that  Planudcs,  who  lived  towards  the  learning:  and  languages  of  the  Arab^nns;  &ch 

the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  was  the  firft  Chrif-  were  Erpenius  and  Oolius.  .  The  furi^eoDS  of  the 

tlan  who  made  ufe  of  them.      Father  Mabillon  i tth  century  are  called  Arabifts  by  Scverinus. 

even  aflurcs  us,  in  his  work  </r  Re  Diplo-natica^  ♦  ARABLE,  odj,  [from  ara^  Lat.  to  plow.]  Fit 

that  he  has  not  found  them  any  where  earlier  than  for  th**  olough ;  fit  for  tillage ;  produdtveof  corr. 

the  14th  century.     Yet  Dr  Wallis  infifts  of  their  *Tis  good  for  nmbU^  a  glebe  that  aflts 

keing  of  a  much  older  (landing;  and  concludes  Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  talks.  /W. 

they -mu ft  have  been  ufed  in  England,  at  leaft  as  Having  but  very  little  orahU  land,  they  are  forctti 

long  ago  as  the  time  of  Hcrmannus  Contractus,  to  fetch  all  their  corn  from  foreign  countries.  y»V<<j.- 

who  lived  about  the  year  1050,  if  not  in  ordinary  Arable  land,  anciently  called  Aralia,  [from 

aifahrs,  yet  at  leaft  in  mathematical  ones,  and  par-  arare^  to  plow,]  for  tillage,  or  ploughing ;  or 

ticularly  in  the  aftronomical  tables.    The  fame  which  has  been  ploughed  up. 

author  gives  us  an  inftance  of  their  antiquity  in  ARABO,  or  Raab,  one  of  the  principal  riTtT« 

England,  from  a  mantle-tree  of  a  chimney,  in  the  in  Hungary,  which  rifes  in  the  Marquifate  of  Sti- 

parfonage  houfe  of  Helmdon  in  Northampton-  na,  and  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  Danube, 

ihire,  wherein  is  the  following  infcription  in  baffh  ARABS,  or  Arabians,  the  natives  of  Arabia. 

reiUvo.  N°  133,  being  the  date  of  the  year  1133.  See  Arabia,  {  5,  ard  Arabians,  §  i — 22. 

Mr  Luffkin  fumiflies  a  yet  earlier  inftance  of  their  A  r  ab^,  w  andrr  ing.    See  Bcdouins. 

ufe,  in  the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which  is  a  ARABUM  lepra,  the  leprofy. 

Roman  wall,  nearthe  market  place  in  Cokhefter ;  Arabum  sandaracha.    Sec  Sandaracbi. 

where  between  two  carved  li^ns,  ftands  an  efcut-  y^RAC.    SccArack. 

cheon,  containing  the  figures  1090.  Phihf.  Tranf,  ARACAN,  or  Reccan,  the  capital  of  1  fmill 

N®  i54»  ^S$>     Mr  Huet  is  even  of  opinion,  that  kingdom,  NE.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     It  has  tl'c 

thefe  chara^ers  were  not  borrowed  from  the  A-  conveniency  of  a  fpacious  river,  and  a  harboor 

rabs,  but  from  the  Greeks ;  and  that  they  were  ]arce  enough  to  hold  all  the  (hips  in  Europe.    It 

originally  no  other  than  the  Greek  letters,  which  \^  faid  by  Schouten  to  be  as  large  as  AjnUerdain; 

that  people  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  ^^^^  t^e  houfcs  are  flight,  being  made  with  pale 

Arabic  ctJM.    See  Gum,  Arabic.  ^y^^  and  bamboo  canes,  and  covered  with  leavet 

Arabic  tonoue,  a  branch  or  dialed  of  the  ^f  trees.    They  arefcldom  above  fix  feethi^ 

Hebrew.    F.  Angelo  de  St  Jofeph  fpeaks  much'of  ^^^t  have  manv  windows  or  air  hoW.    But  tk** 

the  beauty  and  copioufnefs  of  the  Arabic.    He  af-  people  of  the  higheft  rank  are  much  better  arcoir- 

fures  us  it  has  no  lefs  than  loco  names  for  a  fword ;  modated.    They  have  no  kitchens,  chimneys,  ex 

•300  for  a  lion ;  100  for  a  ferpent ;  and  80  for  ho-  cellars,  which  oi)ligea  the  women  to  drefs  the  ix- 

ney  1  Such  a  fuperfluity  of  words  feems  to  be  ra-  ^„al8  out  of  doors.    Some  of  the  ftrects  are  00  the 

ther  a  fault  than  a  beauty.    See  Arabians,  $11.  ridges  of  rocks,  wherein  are  a  great  many  ft.opt* 

Arabic  versions.    See  Bibles.  Their  orchards  and  gardens  contain  all  the fnrt 

Arabic  year.    Sec  Year.  common  to  the  Indies,  and  their  trees  are  giwa 

ARABICI,  a  fed  who  fprung  up  in  Arabia,  ^11   the   year.     Their  common  drink  is  totWj: 

about  A.  D.  207,  whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet  was,  ^hich  is  the  iap  of  the  cocoa  tree,  and  when  cfv, 

that  the  foul  died  with  the  body,  and  alfo  rofe  ^\\\  intoxicate  like  wine,  but  foon  grows  foor. 

again  with  it.    Eufebius relates,  that  a  council  was  Elephants  and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous  bwr. 

called  to  ftop  the  progref^  of  this  rifing  fea  ;  and  j^d  ^^  ^lade  nfe  of  inftead  of  horiirs.    Flockicf 

that  Origin  aflifted  at  it ;  and  convinced  them  fo  fj^p^p  and  herds  of  cattle  are  aifo  numerous  pc^ 

thoroughly  of  their  error  that  they  abjured  it  Aracan.    The  country  produces  great  quantities 

ARABICUS  cosTUS.    SeeCosTUS.  of   rice,  and   the  water  is  good.      They  harr 

Arabicus  sinus,  the  Red  Sca«  plentv  of  provitions,  but  little  trade;  for  wbcp 

ARABIS,  bastard  tower-mustard:   A  gc-  Mr  Channoch  was  here  in  1686,  with  fix  laip; 

nus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetra-  o^jp.,.  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  wayc* 

dynamia  rlafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me-  commerce ;  and  yet  the  country  produces  fc*Jt 

thod  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquo/^.  The  tin,  ftick-lac,  and  elephants  teeth.    The  Mopui'" 

generic  marks  confift  in  4  nediferous  glands  which  fubje^s  come  here  to  purchafe  tl^efe  comrooditK?, 

lie  on  the  infide  of  each  leaf  of  the  calyx.    There  and  fometimes  meet  with  diamonds,  rubies,  »i 

are  8  fpecies;  but  none  of  them  remarkable  for  other  precious  (hones.    They  were  form^riyp'- 

their  beauty  or  their  properties.    Only  one  of  vemed  by  a  kin^  of  their  own,  called  the  kJigf^ 

tbefe,  viz.  the  Hl)ite  RUphaift ;   but  this  cotfWry  has  bef" 

Arabis  thal!  4?rA,  or  the  moufe-ear,  is  a  nar  conquered  by  the  king  of  Pegu.    They  pay  1^ 

tive  of  Britain.    It  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  rifing  or  no  regard  to  the  diaftity  of  their  women^J^ 

more  than  4  or  %  inches  high,  branching  on  ev^ry  the   common   failors  take  great  liberties  «««f 

fide,  having  fmall  white  flowers  px^wing alternate-  thera.   Their  religion  is  paganiiin ;  and  tlic iw^ 

ly,  which  have  each  four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  temples,   ami   pricfts,  are  very  nuroeroes.   I** 

tnat  are  fucceedetl  by  long  (lender  pods  filled  with  drefs  of  the  fnperior  clafs  is  very  flight,  faH^'Wj^ 

ftnall  round  feeds.    It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  fifts  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  white  cotton  <W*^ 

ground  or  old  walls.    Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it,  arms,   breaft,  and  belly,   with  an  aOTr<w|g' 

and  fvvine  refufe  it.  The  complexion  of  the  women  is  tokiiMW^^ 

ARABISM,  or  >  an  idiom  or  manner  of  fpeak-  wear  thin  flowered  gauze  over  their  '■■•JJJ 

ARABISMUS,  \  ing  peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  or  (houlders,  and  a  piece  of  cotton,  whkjiifcy* 

the  iVrabic  Ihnguage.  three  or  four  times  rooad  their  ixr^tt  ••  g* 
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hinj  as  low  as  their  feet.    They  curl  thdr  hair,  tjuifhing  charaAers  of  which  are,  that  it  it  of  a 

and  put  glafs  rings  in  their  ears,  and  ftretch  them  Circular  circumference,  but  varioufly  broken  in  tt 

of  a  monftrous  length.    On  their  arms  and  legs  the  edges.  The  mouth  is  round,  and  placed  in  the 

the?  have  hoops  of  copper,  ivory,  filver,  &c.  Cap-  centre  of  tlte  bafe,  and  the  aperture  far  the  anus 

uin  Hamilton  fays,  that  there  are  but  few  places  is  quadrangular,  and  (ituated  in  one  of  the  fidet» 

inhabited,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  wild  on  the  upper  fuperfices,  but  near  the  edge, 

elephants  and  buffaloes  which  would  deftroy  the  (4*)  Arichnoides,  a  fpecies  of  madreporat 

fruits  of  the  ground ;  and  that  the  tigers  would  found  foflil :  the  (tars  are  very  fmali,  crowded* 

deftroy  the  tame  animals.   There  are  fbipe  iflands  and  flattened;  the  rays  undulated,   fhort,  and 

Tieir  the  fea,  inhabited  by  a  few  poor  fifhermen.  equal 

The  rich  bum  theh*  dead  bodies;  but  the  poor,  ^     (I.  i.)  ARACK,  arrack,  or  rack^  a  fpirituout 
who  are  not  able  to  buy  wood,  throw  them  into  *  liquor  imported  from  the  £aft  Indies,  ufedby  way 

the  river.  Lon.  93.  16.  E.  Lat.  so.  6.  N.  of^dram  and  in  punch.   The  word  arack,  accordr 

ARACARI,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Bra-  ing  to  Mr  Lockyer,  is  an  Indian  name  for  ftrong 

filian  bird  of  the  woodpecker  kind.    It  is  of  the  waters  of  all  kinds ;  for  they  call  our  fpints  and 

fize  of  our  common  green  woodpecker,  and  has  a  brandy  Englifh  arack.  But  what  we  underftand  by 

very  large,  (harp,  and  fomewbat  hooked  beak,  the  name  arack«  he  affirms  is  really  no  other  than 

See  Picus.  a  fpirit  procured  by  diftillation  from  a  vegetable 

To  ARACE.  V.  fl.  To  deface  to  pluck  up.  juice  called  W<//,  which*  flows  by  incifions  out 

(Oh/.)  Baiiey,.  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  like  the  birch  jpice  procured 

ARACHIS^  in  botany,  a^fcnus  of  the  diadelphia  among  us     The  toddy  is  a  pleafant  dnnk  by  it? 

order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  felf,  when  new,  and  purges  thofe  who  are  not 

and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  jid  ufed  to  it ;  when  ftale,  it  is  heady,  and  makta 
order,  Papilionacae.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  *  good  vinegar.    The  £ngli(h  at  Madras  ufe  it  at 

Arachis  hypogea,  an  annual  plant,  and  a  leaven  to  raife  their  bread  with, 

native  of  Brafil  and  Peru.    The  (talks  are  long,  (a.)  Arack,  different  kinds  of.  Thereare 

trail  upon  the  ground,  and  are  fumiihed  with  wing-  feveral  kinds  of  arack  di(tingui(hed  by  different 

cd  leaves,  compofed  of  4  hairy  lobes  each.    The  names,  either  from  the  places,  where  tliey  are 

flowers  are  produced  fingly  on  long  peduncles ;  made,  or  from  their  colour  or  quality :  fuch  as, 

thef  are  yellow,  of  the  pea  kind,  and  each  con-  i.  Arack,  batavia,  is  (aid  to  be  a  vinous  fpi* 

taios  ten  awl-(haped  ftamina,  nine  of  which  are  rit  obtained  by  difUl^tjop  firom  rice  and  fugar  fer- 

tied  together,  and  the  upper  one  ftands  off*.    In  mented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa  nuts.  It  is  a  ftrong 

the  centre  is  aa  awl-fhaped  (tylus,  crowned  with  fpirit,  but  being  made  in  copper  (Ullit  it  not  fo 

a  fimple  ftigna.    The  germen  is  oblong,  and  be-  agreeable  as  the  Goa  arack. 

comes  an  oval  oblong  pod,  containing  two  or  three  1.  Arac  k,  bitt  er.  )  Thefe  two  kinds  are  lit* 

oblong  blunt  feeds. — This  plant  i«  culti\'ated  in  3.  Arack,  black.  3  tie  known  in  Europe. 

all  the  American  fettlements  for  the  feeds,  which  4.  Arack,  ci^lum bo,  is  a  hot  fpirit,  little  Ta# 

make  a  confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  (laves,  lued  and  feldom  imported  by  Europeans. 

The  manner  of  perfeding  them  is  very  fmgular:  5.  Arack,  goa,  is  faid  to  be  made  from  the 

for  as  the  flowers  fall  off*,  the  young  pods  arc  forced  toddy«  (See  §  i.)  and  there  is  likewife  a  kind  of 

rate  the  ground  by  a  natural  motion  of  the  (talks,  (hrub  firom  which  it  is  made.    Goa  and  Batam 

and  there  they  are  entirely  buried,  and  not  to  be  are  the  chief  places  for  arack^ — At, Goa  there  are 

diicovered  without  digging  for  them ;  whence  divers  kinds ;  (ingle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled* 

they  have  obtained  the  name  of  ground  nuts.  The  double  diftilled,  which  is  that  conuoonly  fent 

ARACHNE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  young  maid  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  with 

of  I^dia,  the  daughter  of  Idmon,  fatd  to  have  been  Batavia  arack;  yet,  on  accoupt  of  its  peculiar  aiid 

the  raventrefs  of  fpinning.    She  is  fabled  to  have  agreeable  flavour,  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  a* 

been  fo  (kilful  in  this  art,  a«  to  have  challenged  racks  of  India.    This  flavour  ifi  attributed  to  the 

Minerva  at  it ;  who  tore  her  work,  and  (Iruck  her ;  earthen  ve(re]s  ufed  at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpuit ; 

which  difgrace  driving  her  to  defpair,  (be  hanged  whereas  at  Batavia  they  ufe  copper  (tills.    In  the 

herfelf.    Minerva,  from  compaflion  brought  her  beft  Goa  arack,  the  fpirits  of  the  cocoa  jpice  do 

to  li£r,  and  transformed  her  into  a  fpider,  which  npt  make  above  a  6th  or  an  Sth  part.    Siee  §  3* 

ftiH  employs  itfelf  in  (pinning.  6.  Arack,  parier,  iamade  at  Madras ;  and 

(i.^  •  ARACHNOIDES.  «./  [(rom  «^;t:»5i,  a  7I  Arack,  qui  >  one,  at  Quilone:  They  are 

fpider,  and  «4l^,  form.]   r.  Oine  of  the  tunicks  both  fiery  fpirits,  little  valued  by  the  Europeans* 

of  the  eye,  fo  called  firom  its  refemblance  to  a  and  therefore  rarely  imported ;  though  highly 

cc^bweb.— As  to  the  tunicks  of  the  eye, many  things  prized  among  the  nadvet . 

might  be  taken  notice  of;  the  prodigious  finenefs  (3.)  Arack,  method  of  making.   The  man- 

of  the  ariubnwdeSf  the  acute  (eofe  of  the  retina,  ner  of  making  the  Goa  arack  is  this:  The  juice  of 

Derham,  t.  It  is  alfo  a  (inethin  tranfparent  mem-  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping, 

bruie,  which,  lying  between  the  dura  and  the  pia  at  we  do ;  but  the  operator  provides  htmfelf  with 

nuter,  is  fuppofed  to  invc(t  the  whole  fubftance  a  parcel  of  earthen  pots,  with  bellies  and  necks 

ef  the  brain.  Chambers^  like  our  ordinary  bird  bottles;  be  makes  h&  a 

(i.)  Arachnoides  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  number  of  thefe  to  his  girdle,  and  any  way  elfe 

to  ooe  of  the  coverings  of  the  fpinal  nurrow.  See  that  he  conunodioufly  can  about  him.    Thus  e- 

A]iATOMr,lNOSZ.  quipped,  he  climbs  up  the  trunk  oJP  a  cocoa  tree ; 

(3.)  AftACHiroiDES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  nnme  and  when  he  comes  to  the  boughs,  he  takes  out 

flf  one  oftbe  genera  of  the  r^^frwivuirmi;  thediftin*  bis  koifey  and  ct|ttiog  off  one  of  the  fmall  knots 

Viu..{LPiktIL  Aaa                          or 
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Of  buttons,  he  ai>pli<"-  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  l»e  committed  to  prifon,  ami  profecuted.for  tlic 

the  wound,  fn'^vning  iL  to  the  bough  with  a  bao-  penalticik  incurred  by  fuch  olSnce.'   Thcperfon 

dage ;  in  the  Lin-ic  manner  he  cuts  off  other  but-  feizing  fuch  poods  may  profccute  in  his  ow  n  name; 

tons,  and  fallens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  and  on  recovt^ry  is  entitled  to  on&-third  part  of  Uie 

is  ufed :  this  done  in  the  evening,  an^  defcending  grofs  produce  of  the  fale;  and  the  commiflTioneri 

from  the  tree,  he  leaves  them  till  the  next  morninj? ;  are,  if  detired,  upon  a  certificate  from  the  juftice 

when  he  takes  off  the  bottles,  which  are  moftly  of  the  offender's  being  committed  to  prifon.toad* 

lulled,  lind  empties  the  juice  into  the  proper  re-  vance  to  the  feizer  15s.  ptT  gallon  for  the  arackfo 

ceptacle.    This  is  repeated  every  night,  till  a  fiif-  feized.     Arack  (except  lor  the  ufeof  feamen.t^o 

(icient  quantity  is  produced;  and  the  whole  being  jjallons  each)  found  in  any  fliip  or  veflel  arrivt^ 

then  put  together,  is  left  10  fermept,  which  it  foon  trcm  foreign  parts,  at  anchor,  or  hovciing  with- 

does.     When  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  in  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues  of 

liquor  or  wafh  beconjes  a  Urtlu  tart,  it  is  put  into  the  fliore ;  and  not  proceeding  on  her  vo)'age  tun. 

the  fliU,  and  a  (ire  being  made,  the  flilf  is  fiit'-  lefs  in  cafe  of  unavoidable  necelTity  and  diftrtfscf 

fered  to  work  as  long  as  that  which  comes  over  weather,  notice  thereof  mull  be  given  to  the  col- 

hai  any  conlidcrable  tafle  of  fpirit.    The  liquor  le^lor  or  chief  pfTrcer  of  the  port  upon  the  fliip\ 

thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  arack ;  and  this  arrival,)  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  calks,  or  o- 

is  fo  poor  a  liquor  ^hat  it  will  foon  corrupt  and  ther  package,  or  the  value  thereof. 

fpoil,  If  not  diftilled  ag^in,  to  feparatc  fome  of  it*)  (IT.^  Arack,  tungusi  in,  is  a  fpirttupus  liquor 

phlegm;  they  therefore  immediately  aftir  pour  made  by  the  Tartais  of  Tungufia,  of  mare's  rc.ik, 

Vack  this  low  wine  into  the  ftill,  and  rectify  it  to  left  to  four,  and  afterwards  diAilled  twice  orthricv 

that  very  weak  kind  of  proof-fpirit,  in  which  ftate  between  two  earl  hen  pots  clcfely  flopped,  whccce 

we  f.i»fl  it,    The  arack  we  mvet  with,  notwith-  the  liquor  runs  through  a  fmaJl  wooilen  pipe.    It 

(tai^ding  its  being  a  proof  tell,  according  to  t*^  is. more  intoxi*!ating  thau  brandy, 

way  of  judging  by  the  crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  ARAC  THUS,   a  liver  of  ancient  Epijus  on 

^  fixth,  and  fometimcs  but  an  eiglilh  part  of  al-  which  Ambrachia  was  fcatcd,  now  calitd  Sftt^- 

Cohol  or  pure  fpirit;  whereas  our  other  fpirit  s,  when  fnagmuriji* ' 

they  ihow  that  proof,  are  generally  efltemrd  to  be  (i.)  AKACU8,  in  botany,  wild  vetch.  See  Vicia. 

one  half  pure  fpirit.    I'hrre  i  ^  a  paper  of  obftrva-  ( 1 .)  A  r  A  c  u  s  «•  Rn  %i  a  1 1  c  u  s,  in  the  matt,  ria  nu*- 

iions  on  arapk,  in  the  Mcf^nges  J'fh'oite  Nntur,  dica,  a  iiaipe  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  viLJlIi 

tome  v.  p.  701.    By  fermenting,  diftilling,  and  rec-  ufed  in  making  chocobte, 

tifying  the  juice  of  the  American  maple,  which  (i.)  ARAD.  a  king  in  the  S  of  Canaan.  The 
has  much  the  fimc  tafle  as  that  of  the  cocoa,  the  Ifrat  liti  s  having  idxanced  low?rds  the  lar.rf  of  Co- 
author fays  he  made  arack  not  in  th*?  le.ifl  inferior  naan  (Num.  xxi.  1,)  Arad  oppofcd  their  p^iTa^«» 
to  any  that  comes  from  the  Eafl  Indies  ;  and  he  defeated  thtm,  and  took  a  great  booty  from  tbt  ni; 
thinks  the  fuice  of  the  fycamore  and  of  the  birch  but  they  dailroycd  his  coujitry  as  foon  as  tbey  l»e- 
trees  vouici  equally  anfwer  the  end.  came  mailers  of  Canaan. 

(4.)   Arack,    STATUTES    respfctikp.     By  (2  )  Arad,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  A- 

flat.  iith  Geo.  I.  c.  50.  arack  on  board  a  fhip,  rabia  Ptiraca,  lying  S.  of  Judah.     iufebius  pUas 

within  the  limhs  of  any  poft  of  Great  Britain,  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liade^  at  the  diil^nvL- 

may  be  fearched  for  and  feizt  d,  together  with  the  of  20  miles  from  Htbron. 

package:  or  if  found  uirlhipping  or  unihipped,  (3.  4.)  Arad,  in  movlem  geography,  a  diflriu 

before  entry,  may  b^  f^fized  by  the  piric(  rs  of  ex-  and  town  of  Hungary. 

cJle,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  officers  of  the  cuf-  ARADOS,  a  woid  ufed  by  Ilippocrat'**,  f«r 

toms. — Upon  an  excife  officers  fufpicipn  of  the  that  pertUibMion  which  is  excited  in  tlie  Itotna'^'i 

cbaceahnent  of  arack,  and  09th  ma<le  cfthe  grounds  by  concocting  meats  of  ditU  reiil  qualities.  ^r</*^ 

of  fuch  Aifpicicn  before  the  commifTi oners  or  a  alfo  fijinifies  any  internal  p^^rturbaticn  cauftdlj" 

juftice  of  peace,  they  may  empower  him  to  enter  purging  medicines  vehenunl  txercift,  S^c* 

fuch  fufpeded  places,  and  feize  the  liquors,  with  ( i  )  ARADUS,  in  andtnt  t<*ograpby,  an  illarJ 

the  caflrs,  &.c.    IIP  the  officers  are  obflnnfted,  the  b^'twet^n  Phanicia  and  Seleupis,  »o  j^dia  from  2 

penalty  is  lool.    Arack  is  not  to  be  fold  but  in  ^angcrcus  coafl.    It  w..s  a  rock  fbrrounded  I) 

warchoufcsi  entered  asdirefted  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  the  fea,  in  conipafs  {c\iin  fladia  ;  and  fotnuH)  * 

I.  cap.  2f.upqn  forfeiture,  and  calks,  &c.   If  per-  very  powerful  city  and  rj:public.    It  is  now  cjl  -^ 

mits  ?re  not  returned'  which  are  granted  for  the  Romad  j  but  not  a  fingle  wall  i«  remaining  of  a* 

removal  of  ^rack,  01   if  the  goods  are  not  fent  a-  thc^.t  mullitude  of  houfes  whichtaccoiding  toSiri- 

way  within  the  time  limited,  tht  penalty  is  trebV  bo,  wrrt^  built  with  more  ftori  s  than  t\en  tin.*? 

the  value.     If  the  permits  are  not  retained,  and  of  Rome.   The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inb*<bitu::i 

the  dtcrcife  is  not  found  to  be  fuffrcitnt,  the  like  had  rendend  it  vuy  populous;  and  it  fubUfltdtjr 

quantity  if  ff>reited  '  P'^rmits  are  not  to  be  taUn  naval   ccmmerce,   nmnufa^urcs,   and  aits,     .^l 

out  but  by  dire^ion  iir  vtriting  of  the  prcprietor  prefent  the  iHand  is  deferted;  nor  has  trad-l^a 

of  the  flock,  or  his  known  fervent,  upon  fcifciture  tvcp  utained  the  memory  of  a  fpring  of  ficfli  wj^ 

of  50I.  or  three  mor^ths  imprifortment.    By  ftat,  ter  in  it^  environ?.,  which  the  people  of  AraJu 

9th,  Geo.  M.  c,  35.  if  arack  is  offered  to  fale  with-  d)fcovered  ^t  the  bottom  of  the  lea,  ard  frun 

put  ^.  permitf  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar.  Sec.  with  which  they  drew  water  in  lime  of  war,  by  akadtn 

a  permit,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  olTercd  may  bell  and  a  leathern  pipe  fitted  to  its  bottom, 

ioize  and  carry  it  to  the  next'warehoufe  belonging  (?.)  Arad  us.    See  Arvad. 

to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  .ind  bring  the  pt-rfon  of-  AR-®,  two  rocks  in  the  bay  of  Carthage.    Six 

icring  the  feme  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  to  -Ecimuruj. 

'                                                         '        •  AR^OMETTK, 
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ARjEOMETER,  [from  «^«^j,  thin,  and  ^;>#>»  Carthaginians,   it  was  agreed  in  at  two  of  ench 
ffUMfun;,]  an  inftruiient  wherewith  toffieafurethc  people  lliould  iVt  out  0.1  t!\e  l.i.ne  day,  and  that 
dcnfity  or  gravity  of  fluids.    The  arxomrter,  or  wii  Te  thev  ftiould  happen  to  nieeti  there  the  li- 
ft Jter-poife,  is  ufuaHy  made  of  glafs;  conliftinguf  mits  jf  both  Ihouid  be  fixed.     The  T  Mi'^ni,  two 
A  roaiid  hollow  ball,  which  terminates  in  a  long  brothers,  Cirthaginiaiir,  undeitoi.t  it  lor  Car- 
flmdcr  ueck  hermetically  fealed  at  top;  there  be-  thage:  thefe,  aftet  liavu  j:^  ad\  uicrd    nany  miles 
in^:  hrft  as  much  running  mercury  put  into  it  as  into  the  territory  of  the  Cyn  r^vaus,  wc?e  met  by 
will  fcrve  to  balance  or  keep  it  fwiming  in  an  ere(5t  their  antagonifts;   who,   enraged   at  tht^  being 
pofition.    The  ftcm  is  divided  into  degrees,  as  re-  beforehand  with  them  fo  far,  gave  them  the  i»pti- 
pr.'fented  Plate  XII.  fig.  i.?.;  and  by  the  depth  on  of  their  returning  back,   or  of  being  burie4 
'rf  its  defcent  into  any  liquor,  the  liglitnefs  of  that  alive  on  ti.e  fpot.     Like  -/ealuus  patri'^ts,   ihey 
l.qnjf  is  concluded:  for  that  fluid  in  which  it  chofe  the  latter;  and  there  the  Carthnginians  rau 
(inks  lead  mail  be  heavied ;  and  that  in  which  it  fed  two  altars,  in  honour  of  the  PhilscuL 
tioks  lowcft,  light-ft.    M.  Homberg  has  invented  All^VF.    See  Alar  a  F» 

a  new  arjconieier,  defcribed  in  PbiL  Tran/a8.  IP  AKAFAII,  the  ninth  day  of  the  laft  month  of 
36!.  thus:  >f  is  a  glafs  oottle or  matrafs,  with  fo  the  Arabic  year,  named  Db.tdbf^iat:  on  which 
11  ^der  a  neck  that  a  drop  of  water  takes  up  in  it  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  perform  their  devotions  oa 
ahout  five  or  fix  lines,  or  half  of  an  fhch.  Near  the  mountain  Arafat.  Jjcc  next  article. 
thit  neck  is  a  fmall  capillary  tube  D,  about  fix  ARAFAT,  or  gibel  el  orphat,  tht  moun-^ 
inches  long,  and  parallel  to  the  neck.— To  fill  the  tain  of  knozuhd^^et  a  mountain  in  Arabia^  near 
^cTcl,  the  liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  mouth  JJ,  Mecca.  The  Mahom»i.an8  fay  this  was  the  place 
f  vvaich  is  widened  to  receive  a  tunnel,)  till  it  run  where  Adam  firft  met  and  knew  his  wife  Eve,  af« 
t  ut  at  D,  that  is,  till  it  rife  in  the  neck  td  the  ter  they  had  been  expelled  from  Panidife,  and  fe- 
'aitk  d  by  which  means  you  have  always  the  fame  parated  from  each  other  1 20  years !  This  rooun- 
bulk  or  ouantlty  of  liquor  j  and  confequently,  by  tain  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  de- 
means of  the  balance,  can  cafily  tell,  when  diffe.  votees  that  come  annually  in  pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
rtnt  liquors  fill  it,  which  weighs  mod,  or  is  mod  ca,  dones  arq  fct  up  all  round  it,  to  ihow  how  &r 
ntenfeiy  heavy.  Some  regard,  however,  is  to  be  it  reaches.  The  pilgrims  are  clad  in  robes  of  hu- 
lud  in  thefe  trials  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  de-  mility  and  mortification,  with  their  heads  unco- 
jree  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  weather;  becaufe  vtTcd.  They  feem  to  be  very  much  affected ;  the 
fjtne  lijuors  rarefy  with  heat  and  condenfe  with  tears  flow  down  their  cheeks,  and  they  fob  and 
c  )'d*more  than  othei-s,  and  accordingly  take  more  figh  mod  bitterly,  begging  eamedly  for  remifCoe 
orlefsroom.  See  Hydrometer.  By  means  of  this  of  fins,  and  promifing  to  lead  a  new  life.  They 
mftnimcnt,  which  weighs  when  empty  i  dram  28  continue  about  4  or  5  hours,  and  vat  half  an  hour 
Kf-i-ns.  the  ingenious  author  has  made  a  table  to  after  fun  fet,  they  decamp  to  perform  a  religious 
ilijw  the  different  weights  of  the  fame  bulk  of  the  duty,  called  ytjham  nomas.  After  this,  they  all  re- 
..i^d  confidL-rable  chemical  liquors  bot\  in  fum-  ctive  the  honourable  title  of  badgeeSf  which  is 
laer  and  winter,  as  follows ;  conferred  upon  them  by  the  hiiam  or  pried.  This 

Weighed  in  fummer.    In  winter,  being  pronounced,  the  trAnpet  founds,  and  they 

oz*  dr.  ^r*        oz,  dr.gr,  a'l  return  to  M'.^ca. 

The  Areometer  full )               .  ARAGE,  a\erage*  Bailry, 

of  yuijkfiiver,        J  n    o    0    -  ri    o    3a  ARAGNISS,  a  fmall  towninNoylhumberland. 

Oil  of  tart  ir,     •    •    '     1    3     S    -     1     .^    ji  ARAGON.    See  Arracon,  N**  i,  and  a. 

Spirit  of  urine,  .     .    .     i     o  32    -     i     o    43  ARAGONA,  a  principality  of  Italy,   in  the 

Oil  of  vitriol,     ...     I     3  58    -     I     4     03  Val  di  Mazara,  belonging  to  Sicily. 

Spirit  of  nitre,   .     .     .     i     i  40    -     i     i     70  ARAGUIES,  a  pi.  jple  of  Brazil. 

Spirit  of  fait,     .    •    .     I     o  39    -     I     o    47  ARAllUM,  or  Ha  r  a  hum,  in  ancient  writers, 

A^juafortis,  •    •    •    •'    i     i  3S    *•     i     i     55  denotes  a  place  confecratcd  or  fet  apart  for  holy 

Vinegar,   .    .    .     .    .    o     7  55     -     07     60  purpofes.  •  Hence  the  phrafe  in  arabojurarcf  or 

S^^irit  of  wine,   -•.0647-0661  conjurarcy  "  to  make  oath  in  the  church}"  be- 

River  water,      •••0753-0757  caufe,  by  the  Ripuarian  laws,  all  oaths  were  to 

Di ft illed  water, .    .    .    o     7  50    -    o    7    54  be  taken  in  the  church*  on  the  relics  of  the  faints! 

AREOPAGUS.    See  Areopagus.  (i.J*  ARAIGNEE.  «./.  [Latin.]    A  tenp  ia 

AR^OPAGITIC.     See  Areopagitic.  fortification,  which  fometime*  denotes  a  branch, 

^   AR/EOSTYLE,  [from  »^«f,  and  rt'A^f,  a  co*  return,  or  gallery  of  j  mine.  Di8. 

•uran.i  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  by  Vitruvius,  (a.)  Araignee,  or  Araine,  a  fpider.  BaiUj, 

t)  fignify  the  greated  interval  between  columns.  ARAIRE,  a  fmall  plough  ufed  in  rrorencc  apd 

AR^O TICS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  ra-  Languedoc,  in  France, 

nty  the  humours,  and  render  them  eafy  to  be  ARAIS  alnil,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by 

carried  off  by  the  pores  of  tlieflcin,  fuch  as  fudo-  the  people  of  Egypt,  to  thc/uAa  Egyptian  or 

"*^f«»  ^c.  heads  of  the  nilufar. 

ARJE  PHILiENON,  or  \  aHars,  according  to  ARAISED,  raifed.  Cbauc. 

.  ARJE  PHILJENGRUM,  J  Strabo,  S.  of  Syr-  ARAL,  a  great  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Kho- 

til  Major,  but  according  to  Peutingtr,  more  wef-  warazm,  lying  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Caf- 

UTiy,  and  S.  almod  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.    In  Stra-  pian  fca.    Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  (aid  to  be 

^  •  time,  the  alurs  were  not  extant,  but  a  vil-  near  150  miles,  and  its  breadth  firom  E.  to  W.  a- 

hKt?  of  the  (Ams  name  ftood  on  the  fpoL    On  a  bout  70.    Mr  Walker,  in  his  Univerlal  Gazetteer, 

<Wputc  about  limits,  between  the  Cyrcnfeani  aod  defcribcs  it  as  300  milei  long,  and  in  fome  places 

A  a  a  a  jjo. 
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t^o  broad ;  and  places  it  900  miles  eaft  of  the  roots,  young  plants  will  anfe,  the  broken  rood 
Cafpian  Tea}  between  58^  and  61^  Lon.  £.  and  fending  forth  frefli  ftems:  n^y»  if  the  roots  are 
between  41^  and  47*  Lat.  N.    The  ihore  on  the  planted  in  a  warm  bordery  and  fliaded  in  hotwea- 
W.  fide  is  high  and  rocky,  and  dellitute  of  good  ther,  they  will  ibmetimes  grow ;  but  if  planted  ia 
Water :  yet  there  are  abundance  of  wild  hcrfes,  pots,  ana  aflilled  by  a  moderate  warmth  of  duog, 
affes,  antelopes,  and  wolves,  and  a  fierce  area-,  or  tanner's  bark,  they  will  be  pretty  fure  of  fuc- 
ture  called  tijolbart^  which,  the  Tartars  fay,  is  of  cefs;  fo  that  the  propagation  of  this  tree  is  Tcry 
fuch  a  prodigious  fiiength,  as  to  carry  off  a  horfe.  eafy.    But  the  general  method  of  propagating  it, 
Several  great  rivers,  which  were  fuppofed  to  run  and  by  which  the  beft  plants  may  be  had,  is  from 
into  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  now  known  to  fall  into  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  America,  for 
this  lake,  particularly  the  Sihun  or  Sirr,  and  the  they  do  not  ripen  in  Britain ;  and,  after  ha?ing 
Gihun  or  Amo,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  Orien-  obtained  them,  they  mult  be  managed  in  the  fol- 
tal  hiftorians.     ihis  lake,  like  the  Cafpian  fea^  lowing  manner:  The  time  that  we  generally  re- 
has  no  vifible  outlet.    Its  water  is  alfo  very  fait ;  ceive  them  is  in  the  fpring ;  when  we  mvi  be 
and  for  that  reafon,  is  conveyed  by  the  neigh-  fumifhed  with  a  fufficient  number  of  large  pots, 
bouring  inhabitants,  by  (malT  narrow  canals,  into  Thefe  rouft  be  filled  with  fine  mould,  taken  from 
(andy  pits,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  exha-  a  rich  border.    T  he  feeds  mufl  be  fown  in  theie 
Bng  the  water,  leaves  them  a  fufficient  quantity  pots,  as  foon  as  poffible  after  thehr  arrival,  hardly 
of  fait.    The  fame  kinds  of  filh  are  found  in  A-  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  the  pots  ihoukl  be 
ral,  that  are  found  in  the  Cafpian  fea.    It  is  alfo  plunged  in  a  warm  place,  their  whole  depth  in 
called  the  Lake  of  Eagles.  the  foil.    Care  muft  be  taken  to  break  the  mould 
(].')  ARALIA,  in  ancient  law  writers,  arable  in  the  pots,  and  water  them  as  often  as  it  has 
lands.    They  are  alfo  denominated  aratoria,  and  a  tendency  to  cruft  over ;  and  if  they  arc  (haded 
aruluria.    li?  Domefday  for  Eflex,  we  meet  with  in  hot  weather,  the  plants  will  firequently  '^^nne 
dicem  acras  prati,  duos  runcal,  quatuor  araiia ;  up  the  firit  fununer.    But  in  any  cafe,  tne  ^-otf 
trhere  a  a  alia  feems  to  denote  land  fit  for  plough-  fhould  be  plunged  in  a  fhady  place;  for  they  vnXi 
Ing  or  tillage,   in  contradiftin^ion  to  nutcaliaf  flourifh  after  that  better  in  Uie  fhade;  and  the  de- 
Which  was  over-run  with  briars  and  thorns.  fign  of  plunging  them  in  a  warm  place  at  firfl  wa 
(11.)  Aralia,  in  botany,  the  Angelica  tree,  only  with  a  view  of  fetting  the  powers  of  vegeta- 
A  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tion  at  work,  that,  having  natural  heat,  ariif  dal 
pentahdria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me-  fhade  alfo  may  be  given  them,  and  water  likewiHr, 
thod,  ranking  undef  the  46th  order,  Hederacese.  the  three  grand  neceflaries  for  the  purpofe.    The 
The  effential  charadert  are  j  The  involucrum  it  pots,  whether  the  plants  are  come  up  in  them  or 
an  umbella  5  the  calyx  is  quinqoedcntated,  and  a-  notj  (hould  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  O6ober, 
bove  tlie  fruit :  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  petals ;  either  into  a  green  houfe,  fome  room,  or  undrr  a 
and  the  berry  nas  five  feeds.    There  arc  five  fpe-  hotbed  frame ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  all  danger 
des  of  araliai  all  natives  of  the  Indies :  The  prin-  of  froil  is  over,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
dpal  are,  natural  ground  their  own  depth  in  a  Ihady  place. 
I.  Aralia  NVDiCAt|^is,  having  a  ftalk.    This  Thcfe  that  were  ahready  come  up  will  have  ihot 
grows  3  or  4  feet  h»^h  ;*  the  leases  have  two  large  ftrong  by  the  autumn  following ;  and  if  none  rf 
trifoliated  lobes,  which  are  fawed  On  their  edges,  them  have  appeared,  they  will  come  up  now. 
The  flower  fUlka  arife  between  thefe,  immediate-  Whether  they  are  young  feedlings,  or  CmallpUnU 
Jy  from  the  »  jt,  and  are  terminated  by  round  of  a  former  fummcr^s  growth,  they  muft  be  kept 
umbels  of  finall  four  leaved  flowers,  of  a  whitifh  clean  of  weeds,   and   watt-red  in  tWe  time  of 
colour.    The  roots  of  this  fpecies  were  brought  drought,  until  autumn.     In  Oftober  they  mult 
over  from  North  America,  and  fold  here  for  ur*  be  again  removed,  either  into  a  greenhouie^^&c. 
laparilla,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch,  by  the  inhabitants  of  as  before,  or  fixed  in  a  warm  place,  and  hoopcd» 
Cana ;  though  very  difftrent  from  the  true  fort.  that  they  may  be  covered  with  mats  10  ^^^V'^ 
12   Aralia  spinosa,  with  a  prickly  ftem,  is  a  then    In  the  end  of  Marcb  following,  they  fhocld 
very  on^amentat  fhrub,  and  a  native  of  Virginia,  be  planted  in  the  nurfery  way,  to  gahi  flrtngta 
The  height  to  which  this  tree  will  grow,  if  the  brfore  they  are  finally  planted  out.    The  g«»*~ 
foil  and  fituation  wholly  agree  with  it,  is  about  for  this  ptirpofe,  befides  the  natural  (heltcr,  fhcuM 
la  fleet ;  and  the  ftem,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  have  a  reed  hedge,  or  foroething  of  the  like  pa- 
Colour,  is  defended  by  fliarp  fpines,  which  fell  ture,  the  more  effcAually  to  prevent  the  picro^ 
off  J  even  the  leaves,  which  are  branching,  com-  winds  from  dtftroying  the  young  pbots.    In  »"* 
pofed  of  many  wings,  and  of  a  pUafant  green  co-  place,  the  plants  may  be  fct  in  rows ;  in  ^^^ 
lour,  have  thefe  dtfendersj  which  arc  crooked    which,  furze  bufhes  fhould  be  Ihickthe^bok 
andflrorg^  and  ftand  as  gnards  to  them  till  the    length;  and  all  thefe  together  wfll  cnfurctbor 
leaves  lall  ofl  in  the  autumn.    The  flowers  are    fafcty.    But  here  one  caution  is  to  be  o^^**' 
produced  in  large  urtit>els  from  (he  ends  of  the    not  to  ftick  the  furze  fo  thick,  but  that  t*»*P"°JJ 
branches :  They  arc  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour ;    may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  miid  weather,  and  lot 
and  their  general  chara^ers  indicate  their  flnic-    to  take  them  away  too  early  in  fpnng,  kflf  otwt 
ture.    They  make  thth  appearance  in  the  end  of    kept  warm  the  whole  winter,  and  being  dtpnn« 
July  or  beginning  of  Auguft ;  but  jire  not  fuc-    of  their  protedion,  a  cutting  firoft  (houW  hapP^ 
ceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens.  as  it  fometimes  does  even  in  April  or  M^p  ^ 
(III.)  Aralia   spinosa,  Propagation  and    dcftroy  them.    Weed  and  water  them  m  OT 
CULTURE  or  THF.    This  tree  wi\\/pa<iortf  as  the    weather  in  fummer.   They  may  b*.  guarded  igwn 
gardeners  call  it;  i.e.  after  digging  among  the    with  furze  bufhci  in  the  winter;  though  it  ^ 
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aot  be  Dccflary  to  do  it  in  fo  clofe  a  manner ;  and  5 .  Ar  a  m-Soba,  7  the  country  which  David  con* 

Mithiscaref  ftill  diminifhing  in  pr(^>ortion  the  Aram-Zobah,  >  quered,  was  fituated  where 

number  of  fitrze  bufhes,  they  may  continue  for  Paknyra  afterwards  nood.  The  Euphrates  bound- 

tfaree  or  fbiv  years,  when  they  may  be  planted  ed  it  on  the  £.  Canaan  and  Syria  Damalcena  on 

out  into  the  warmeft  parts  of  the  plantation. —  the  W. 

With  this  management,  thefe  plants  will  be  inn-  ARAM^ANSf  7  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sy« 

red  to  bear  our  winters  in  well  ibeltered  places.  ARAMITES,     )  ria.  See  Aram,  N®  I.  and  II. 

Tte  ^unet  which  grows  on  the  branches  and  the  ARAMONT»  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

kafes  admoniih  us,  fcnr  our  own  fafety,  not  to  ment  of  Garde,  feated  on  the  Rhone,  5  miles  W. 

plant  this  tree  too  near  the  fides  of  walks.  of  Avignon,  and  so  S£.  of  Uzes.    Lon.  5.  o.  E. 

ARALIASTRUM,  in  boUny,  ginieng.  Lat.  43.  54.  N. 

(I,  f .)  ARAM,  [onit,  i.  e.  hi^hneu,]  a  name  pret-  ARAMPO,  or  Man-eater.  ;  a  name  given  by 

tf  common  among  the  patri;|rdhs :  e.  g.    i.  The  the  negroes  on  the  African  coaft,  to  %  long  flendor 

5th  fon  of  Shem,  father  of  the  Arainitet,   the  animal,  (haped  fomewhat  like  a  wea£eL    It  has  a 

founder  of  <Ajam ;  (See  N^  II.)  2.  the  fon  oi  Ke-  long  tail  buihy  at  the  end.    It  gets  its  name  from 

mud,  and  grandfon  or  Nahor,  Abraham's  bro-  oigging  up  graves  and  feeding  on  human  flefli. 

tber;  and  3.  Aram,  or  Ram,  the  fon  of  Hezroo  ARAN,  a  valley  among  the  Pyrenean  mountains^ 

and  great-graadibn  of  Judah.  which  is  crofled  by  the  river  Garonne,  before  it 

(t.)  Aram,  Eugene,  a  native  of  Yorkihire,  in  enters  tbe  Comines. 

England,  who  though  very  fcantily  educated  by  ARANDA-de-dv£ro«  a  town  of  Old  Caftile, 

hit  parents,  through  natural  genius  and  induftri-  feated  on  the  Duero,  15  miles  W. of  Ofma,  and  2% 

oat  pcrfeverance,  acquired  a  confiderable  know-  £.  of  Valladolid.  Lon.  3.  30'  W.  Lat.  41-  40.  N. 

Mgeof  the  mathematics,  and  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  (I.  1.)  ARANEA»  in  entomology,  the  Sfider  ; 

Hebrew,  and  Chiddee  languages.    In  1 744,  he  ac-  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera# 

ted  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  writing  at  a  Ichool  or  infeAs  without  wings.    All  the  fpecies  of  fpi- 

in  London,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and  af-  ders  have  dght  legs,  with  three  joints  in  eachf 

terwards  became  allUtant  in  a  boarding  (School   at  and  terminating  in  three  crooked  claws ;  eight 

Ha^es,  in  Middlefex.    Some  time  after  he  was  eyes,  two  before,  two  behind,  and  the  reft  on  the 

employed  in  tranfcribing  the  ads  of  parliament  to  fides  of  the  head.    In  the  fore  part  of  the  head* 

beregiftered  in  chancery;  and  in  1757,  alfifted  in  at  the  mouth  there  is  a  pair  of  fliarp  crooked 

the  free  fchool  at  Lynn.  About  this  time  he  ftud-  claws  or  forceps ;  thefe  ftand  horizonUlIy ;  and* 

ied  hlAory,  antiquitj,  and  heraldry,  and  alfo  bo-  when  not  exerted  for  ufe,  are  concealed  in  two 

tanf.    Besides  whira,  he  was  no  bad  poet.    How  cafes  contrived  for  their  reception,  in  which  they 

luxunitable  is  it,  that  a  man  pofleifing  fuch  talents,  fold  like  a  clafp^nife,  and  there  lie  between  two 

ihouki  have  degraded  himfelf  by  committing  tbe  vows  of  teeth.    A  little  below  the  point  of  each 

nu>it  atrocious  of  all  crimes  I   In  1758  he  was  ap-  claw,  there  is  n  fmall  hole,  through  which  Lee- 

prended  at  Lynn,  for  murdering  one  Daniel  Clarke,  wenhoek  fiippofes  the  fpider  emits  a  kind  of 

I J  years  before,  and  carried  to  York  caftle.  At  bis  poifon.    But  Dr  Mead,  in  his  EflTay  on  Poifons, 

tHal,  in  Auguft  1759,  he  made  a  very  able  defence,  <^0cnts  wholly  from  this  opinion,  having  never 

bot  was  found  guilty ;  and  next  morning  confefled  been  able,  on  repeated  examination,  to  d^cover 

the  crime,  but  laid,  a  jealoufy  of  Clarke  having  any  fuch  opening,  not  even  in  the  claws  of  the 

criminal  intercourfe  with  his  wife,  prompted  him  laigeft  foreign  ^ider ;  which  being  above  fifty 

to  it.  When  his  irons  were  taken  off,  his  arm  was  times  bigger  than  any  of  the  European  fpidersy 

^nd  cut  in  two  pUces  with  a  razor ;  and  he  was  would  more  eaiily  have  afforded  a  view  of  this  o- 

takfn  thus  to  the  gallows  at  York,  and  hanged.  pening,  if  nature  had  allotted  any  to  this  part  of 

(n.)  Aram,  or  the  )  in  ancient  geography,  the  the  animal.     Befides,  repeated  obfervations  alfo 

Aram^a'n  Region,  >  Hebrew  name  of  Syria,  convinced  l*im  that  nothing  dropped  out  of  the 

ib  called  from  the  fon  of  Shem ;  fee  N^  I.    Nor  claws,  which  were  always  dry  white  the  fpider 

vas  this  name  of  ancient  Svria  confined  to  the  bit  any  thing,  but  that  a  Ihort  white  probofeia 

Hebrews;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  Hefiod  and  was  at  the  iame  inilant  thruil  out  of  the  mouth* 

Homer,  two  of  the  moft  ancient  Greek  authors  which  inftilled  a  liquor  mto  the  wound.   And  the 

extant,  calQthe  Syrians,  Aramaans.    Aram  ac-  feme  author  obferves,  that  the  quantity  of  liquor 

cordingly  made  a  part  of  feveral  divifions  of  an-  emitted  by  our  common  fpiders  when  they  kill 

cieat  Syria :  fuch  as,  their  prey,  is  vifibly  So  great,  and  the  woundinj^ 

I.  Aram  Beth-re  hob,   that   part   of  Syria  weapons  ^  minute,  that  they  could  contain  but  a 

which  laT  to  the  N.  of  Paleftine ;  becaufe  Rehob  very  inconfiderable  portion  thereof,  if  it  were  to 

was  its  Doondarv  towards  that  quarter.    It  was  be  difeharged  that  way.     Thefe  claws  are  the 

allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Aiher,  where  it  joins  Sidon.  weapons  with  which  they  kill  flies,  &c.  for  their 

t.  Aram*Dammes£K,  or  Syria  Damafeena,  a  food.    The  belly  or  hinder  part  is  feparated  from 

priodpal  part  of  Syria,  which  took  its  name  from  the  head  and  breaft  by  a  imall  thread-like  tube. 

Damafcusy  the  principal  dtj.  The  (kin  or  outer  furiace  is  a  hard  poliihed  cruft. 

3*  Aram-Maacha,  a  diftrid.of  Syria,  at  the  Spiders  frequently  caft  their  fluns,  which  may  be 

feot  of  mottnt  Hermon,  on  the  borders  of  the  half  found  in  the  web»  perfedlv  dry  and  trsjofparent  | 

tribe  of  Manaffah,  on  the  other  fide  the  Jordan,  and  fix>m  fuch  flcs^s  the  forceps,  or  claws,  for 

called  the  coaft  of  MaachathL  they  are  always  ihed  with  the  ikins,  may  eafier  be 

4- Aeam-Naharaim,  i,  e.  Aram,  or  Syria  of  feparated,  and  examined  with  much  greater  ex« 

the  Rtverty  or  Mefopotamia,  fituated  between  the  adnefs,  than  in  the  common  fpider  while  living, 

Euphrates  and  Tigris}  whence  the  aaioe^  Spiders  have  s  tubercles  or  nipples  at  the  extre* 

mity 
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mity  of  the  belly,  whole  apertures  they  can  en-  or  enlarge  tliem.  But  for  the  moft  part  Hjp 
large  or  cohtradt  at  pleafurc.  It  is  throujjrh  thefe  longer  they  grow,  the  more  they  fpreadi  and  a^ 
apertures  that  thejr  fpin  a  gluey  fubftance  of  which  pear  to  a  diKgent  obfcrver  like  the  numerous  np 
their  b.^lii^is  are  full.  They  fix  the  end  of  their  in  the  tail  of  a  blazing  Rar.  As  fbr  that  whicli 
threads  by  applying  thefe  nipples  to  any  lubftance,  carries  them  away  in  the  air,  fo  fWift  ofi-baml, 
and  the  thread  lengthens  in  proportion  as  the  ani-  it  is  partly  their  fudden  leap ;  partly  the  Icnptll 
mal  recedes  from  it.  They  cau  ftop  the  ifTuing  and  number  of  the  threads  projeded,  the  ftrtam 
of  th«*  threads  by  contra^fling  the  nipples,  and  re-  of  the  air  and  wind  beaiiug  mot*  forcibly  upon 
afcend  by  means  of  the  claws  of  their  feet,  much  thtm^  and  pirtly  the  pofture  and  managemert  of 
in  toe  fame  manner  as  fome  men  waip  up  a  rope,  their  feet,  which,  at  leiH  hy  fome  fort  of  thcnw 
When  the  common  houfe  fpider  begins  her  web,  I  have  obfenred  to  have  Dcen  ufed  very  like  winp 
!lie  generally  chtioffS  a  place  where  there  i&  a  cjvi-  or  oars,  the  feveitil  legs  (like  our  fiti^ert)  being 
ty,  fuch  as  the  corner  of  a  n>om,  that  Ihe  may  foretimes  clofe  joined,  at  ot.'ier  times  opened,  a- 
have  a  free  paHage  on  each  fide,  to  make  her  e-  gain  bent,  extended,  &c.  according  to  the  feveral 
fcape  in  cafe  of  danger.  Then  ftie  fixes  one  eid  neceflilies  and  will  of  the  failor.  To  fly  they  cw- 
of  her  thread  to  the  wall,  and  pafles  on  to  the  o*  not  be  ftri^ly  foid,  they  being  carried  into  the  air 
ther  fide,  dragging  the  thread  along  with  her  (or  by  exttnial  force ;  but  they  can,  in  cafe  the  wind 
rather  the  thread  follows  her  as  ihe  proceeds*,  till  fuffer  them,  (leer  their  courfe,  and  perhaps  mount 
fhe  arrives  at  the  other  fide,  and  there  fixes  the  and  defcend  at  pleafure :  and  to  the  purpoie  of 
other  end  of  it.  Thus  (lie  pafies  and  repaflTes,  till  rowing  tliemfelvts  along  the  air,  it  is  ob^able 
fhe  has  made  as  many  parallel  threads  as  (be  that  tney  ever  take  their  Right  backwards;  that 
thinks  nccefTary  for  her  purpofe.  A(^er  this,  (he  is,  their  head  looking  a  contrary  way,  like  a  (cul- 
begins  again  and  crofTee  thefe  by  other  parallel  ler  upon  the  Tham^-S.  It  is  fcarce  credible  to 
threads,  which  may  be  named  the  woof.  Thefe  what  beight  thiy  will  mount ;  which  yet  is  prr- 
are  the  toils  or  fnares  which  (he  prepares  for  en-  cifely  true,  and  a  thing  eaftly  to  be  oblerrfd  by 
tangling  flies,  and  other  fmall  infeds,  which  hap-  one  that  ihall  fix  his  eye  fome  time  on  any  part  of 
pen  to  light  upon  it.  She  alio  generally  weaves  a  the  heav  .its,  the  white  wel>§,  at  a  vaft  dittancr, 
(mail  cell  for  herfelf,  where  (be  lies  concealed  very  d;!tm<itlr  appearing  from  the  azure  (ky;  but 
watching  for  her  prey.  Betwixt  this  cell  and  tlie  this  is  in  autumn  only,  and  that  in  very  fair  and 
large  web  (he  has  a  bridge  of  threads,  which,  by  calm  weather."  In  a  ktter  to  Mr  Raj,  dated 
communicating  with  the  threads  of  the  large  one,  JuiUiary  167c,  fpcaking  of  the  height  fpiders  are 
both  give  her  early  intelligence  when  any  thing  able  to  fly  to,  he  fays  *'  I^ft  CKitober,  ^c.  I  took 
touches  the  web,  and  enables  her  to  pafs  quickly  notic>?,  that  the  air  was  v.  ry  full  of  webs ;  I  fortfc- 
in  order  to  lay  hold  of  it.  There  are  many  other  with  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  ftcep!e  on 
methods  of  weaving  peculiar  to  different  fpecies  the  Minirtcr, in  York \  and  could  there difccmthim 
of  fpiders,  all  intended  for  the  famf  purpofe.  yet  exceeding  hiyh  above  me."  He  further  oh- 
(1.)  Aranea,  discoveries  respecting  the.  ferves,  that  they  not  only  thus  (hiiot  tbeir  threads 
The  darting  out  of  long  threads,  whl-ch  has  been  upward,  and  mount  with  it  in  a  line  almoft  per- 
obferved  by  the  naturalifts,  and  by  means  of  which  pendicular;  they  alfo  projcdl  them  in  a  line  pi- 
fomc  fpecies  of  fpiders  can  convey  themfelves  to  rallel  to  the  horizon,  as  may  be  (ecn  by  their 
great  diftances,  deferves  particular  notice.  Dr  threads  running  from  one  wall  to  another  in  a 
LHter  tells  us,  that  attending  clofely  to  a  fpider  houfe,  or  from  one  tree  to  another  in  the  fieit*, 
weaving  a  net,  he  obferved  it  fuddenly  to  defilt  in  and  even  from  wall  to  wall  acrofs  gardens  of  cor- 
the  mid  work ;  and  turning  its  tail  to  the  wind,  it  fiderable  extent.  The  matter  of  which  the  fpr- 
darted  out  a  thread  with  the  violence  and  ftream  der's  thn^ds  are  formed,  is  a  vifcid  juice,  dabo- 
we  fee  water  fpout  out  of  a  jet :  this  thread,  ta-  rated  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  emitted  fnxn 
ken  up  by  the  wind,  was  immediatel7  carried  to  papillae  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  belly; 
fome  »thoms  long  ;  (till  ilTuing  out  of  the  belly  whicli  are  tnrnifhed  with  numerous  apt-rturrsthit 
of  the  animal.  By  and- by  the  fpider  leaped  into  do  the  bufinefs  of  wire-drawers,  as  it' were,  in 
the  air,  and  the  thread  mounted  her  up  fwiftly.  forming  the  threads.  Of  thefe  apertun^  l^r 
After  this  tMfcovery,  he  made  the  like  obfervation  Reauroiir  obferves,  tliere  are  enough  in  the  coin- 
on  near  30  different  fpecies  of  fpiders ;  and  found  pafs  of  the  imallell  pin's  head  to  yield  a  prod:^- 
the  air  filled  with  young  and  old,  failing  on  their  ous  <]iiantity  of  diltin<^  threads. '  The  boles  aic 
threads,  and  doubtlefs  feizing  gnats  and  other  in-  perceived  by  their  effcdls :  take  a  large  gardro 
feifts  in  their  paiTage,  there  being  often  manifefl  fpi(!er  ready  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  applymg  the  fir^ 
figns  of  (laughter,  legs  and  wings  of  flies,  ^c.  on  ger  on. a  part  of  its  papillx,  as  you  withdnw  that 
thefe  threads,  a<i  well  as  in  their  webs  below.  Dr  finger  St  will  take  with  it  an  amazing  number  cf 
Hulfe  difcoverrd  the  fame  thing  about  the  fame  different  thnads.  M.  Rcruimur  has  often  co-a!- 
time.  Dr  Lifter  thinks  there  is  a  hint  of  the  dart-  ed  70  or  8?  with  a  m  cro^ope,  but  has  percceJ 
Kig  of  f^'iders  in  Ariftolle,  fHiJt.  An.  lib.  ix.  cap,  that  there  were  infiTjit/ly  more  than  he  cooW  teii 
$^.J  and  in  Pliny,  ('liL  x.  cap.  74  J     But  with  re-  In  etfed,  if  he  fnoi'ld  fay  that  eacbtip  of  apapiUr 

fard  to  their  failing,  the  ancients  are  filent,  and  fumiibed  a  lhou(and,  he  is  perftjsded  he  wtwJd 

e  thinks  it  was  firft  feen  by  him.    He  alfo  ob-  fay  far  too  little.    The  part  is  divided  into  an  in- 

ferves  of  thofe  (ailing  fpiders,  tttat  they  will  often  finity  of  Jiltle  prominences,  like  the  eyes  of  a  bat- 

dart,  not  a  fingle  thrt^ad   only,  but  "a   whole  trrlly,  &c,    Kach  pom  inence  no  doubt  makes  iti 

fheaf  at  once,  coufilting  of  many  (ilaments ;  yet  ftveral  t!  reads;  or  rathtr  brtween  the  fetrcral 

all  of  one  length,  all  divided  each  (Vom  the  other,  protwlierances  there  are  holes  that  gjve  vc«t  to 

dnd  diltina  un^  ibme  chatjc?  either  fna^  them  off  threads ;  th'.*  ufc  of  the  protubeMBcesi,  mt^V^ 

bahartfy 
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bibnity,  bring  to  keep  the  threadi  at  their  fir*t  purpofe.    fipit^prs  frequently  change  their  colour, 

♦  <rt,  btfore  they  ar^  yet  hardened  by  the  air,  a-  which  varit*  much  in  refpeA  to  feafon,  fex,  age» 

funder.    In  fome  fpiders  thofe  protuberances  are  &c.  but  they  are  in  general  more  beautifully  va^. 

not  lb  CenfiWe;  but  in  lieu  thereof  there  are  tufts  riegated  in  autumn ;  a  feafon  not  only  moft  opi- 

of  hair  which  may  ferve  the  (ame  office^  viz.  to  portuoc  and  plentiful  rtfpeding  their  prej,  but 

keep  the  threads  apart.    Be  this  a»  it  will,  there  the  time  when  they  arrive  at  their  greateft  mag. 

Btay  threads  come  out  at  above  a  thoufand  diffe-  nitude,  and  are  in  their  height  of  vigbur. 
r^t  pLices  in  every  papilla;   confequently  the        (4O  Aranea,  silk  of  the.    Garden  fpiders^ 

fpider,  having  five  papji.x,  has  holes  for  above  particularly  the  fliort  Icggtd  fpecics,  yield  a  kind 

live  thoufand  threads.     Such  is  the  tenuity  of  the  cf  filk,  which  has  by  lome  been  judged  fcarce  in* 

liircads  in  the  Urger  fort  of  fpiders.    But  if  we  ferior  to  that  fl  the  filk-worm.    Mr  Bon  of  I.an» 

txamine  the  young  produced  by  thofe,  we  (hall  guedoc,  ab<jut  ^^)  years  ago,  contrived  to  manu«> 

tind  that  they  no  fooner  <^uit  their  egg  than  they  fa^ure  from  it  a  pair  of  filk  ftockings  and  mittens, 

))egin  to  fpin.     Indeed  their  threads  can  fcau  e  be  of   a  beautiful  natural  grey  coloui,  which  were 

perceived,  but  the  webs  may:  they  are  frequent-  almoft  as  handf«>ine  and  ftrong  i^s  thofe   made 

If  a'  thick  anJ  c'^^fi    as  thofe  of  houie  fpiders;  with  common  filk;  au)  hepubliihedadiflertation 

iOil  no  vkander,  th./.  being  often  400  or  500  lit-  concerning  the  clifcoveiy.     But'M.  Reaumur,  be* 

tic  fpidcr&  cencurriog  to  the  fume  work.    How  ing  appoint  4.I  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  malEC  a 

minute  mu(t  their  holes  be?  the  intagination  can  farther  inquiry  into  thi^  new  filk  work,  raifed  fe* 

I'jrce  conceive  that  of  their  papillae  !    1  he  whole  veral  t^tf.culties  and  objedions  agaiuft  it,  which 

fpulcr  is  perhaps  lefs  thin  a  papilla  of  tlie  parent  are  found  in  the  Merooini  ot  the  Academy  for  the 

which  produced   it.      But  there  are  even  fome  year   1710.      The   fum   of  what  he  has   urged 

kinds  of  fniderd  (q  fmail  at  their  birth,  that  they  amounts  to  this.    The  natural  iiercenefs  of  tho 

arc  not  vihble  without  a  microfcope.     The^e  are  fpider  renders  them  unfit  to  be  bred  and  kept  to- 

nfually  found  an  infinity  of  thefe  in  a  cluflcr,  and  gether.    Four  or  five  thouiand  being  dil^ributed 

th^y  only  appear  like  a  number  of  red  points:  into  cells,  50  in  fome,  100  or  100  in  otliers,  the 

And  yet  there  are  webs  found  under  them,  though  big  ones  foon  killed  and  eat  the  lefs,  fo  that  in  a 

well  nigh  imperceptible.     What  muft  be  the  te-  ftiort  time  there  were  fcarce  left  one  or  two  in 

nuiiy  of  one  of  thof »  threads  ?   Mr  Lccwenhoek  each  cell ;  and  to  this  inclination  of  mutually  cat* 

^  computed,  ihat  loo  of  the  fini'le  threads  of  a  ing  one  another  M.  Reaumur  afcribes  the  fcarcity 

^uU  gro\u;i  fpider  are  not  e<]ual  to  the  di.'niHer  of  of  fpiders,  confidering  the  vail  number  of  CMg 

i^  hair  of  his  b^ard  ;  and  confe^ucntiy,  if  the  t!  ey  Uy.     But  this  is  not  all:  he  even  alBrmt^ 

threads  and    hair  be  both  round,  ten  tlioufand  thai  the  fpider's  bag  is  inftrrior  to  that  of  the  filk 

fach  threads  are  not  bigger  than  fuch  a  hair.     He  worm  both  in  luftre  and  ftrength,  and  that  it  pro« 

^^^krulates  farther,    that  when  young  fpiders  firH  duces  lefs  matter  to  be  mamifadlured.  The  thread 

h^rin  to  fpia,  400  of  them  are  not  larger  tlian  one  of  the  fpider's  web,  he  faysi  only  bears  a  wright 

of  a  full  ^towth  ;  allowing  whiph,  4,002,000  ot  a  of  two  grains  without  breaking;  and  that  of  the 

youog  fpider's  threads  are  not  fo  big  as  the  tingle  bag  bears  36*    I'he  latter,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 

bair  of  a  man^s  beard.  bility,  is  eighteen  times  thicker  than  the  former; 

ilM  Aranea,  G<-NiiRATtoH.  5cc.  OF  THS.  The  vct  it  is  wcakcT  than  that  of  the  filk  wonn,  which 

Act  of  generation  amon;;  fpiders  varies  in  different  Leai  s  a  weight  of  two  drams  and  a  half. — So  that 

fp^cies.    At  thefe  infeds  prey  upou  each  other,  5  threads  of  the  fpider's  bag  muft  be  put  together 

t^cpt  during  the  time  of  their  amours,  they  dare  to  equal  one  thread  of  the  filk-worm^  bag.  Now 

not  come  wirhin  the  reach  of  one  another  but  it  is  impoflible  thefe  ihould  be  applied  fo  juf.ly 

with  the  utmoft  caution.    They  may  fometimes  over  one  another  as  not  to  leave  little  vacant  fpacea 

he  feen  ftretching  out  their  legs,  Ihakin  ?  the  web,  between  them,  whence  the  light  will  be  refk^ed; 

red  tampering  with  each  other  by  a  (light  touch  and  of  confequence,  a  threaid  thus  compouiidcd 

^Tith  the  extrcmit).  of  their  feet ;  then,  iu  a  fright,  muft  fall  ftiort  of  the  luftre  of  a  k^d  thread.  Add 

'iroppinj^  hastily  down  t-)^  W  thread,  and  ntumjng  to  this,  that  the  fpider's  thread  cannot  be  wound 

•a  a  tew  moments  to  mike  frelh  trial  by  feeling,  off  as  that  of  the  filk  worm  may,  but  muft  of  ne< 

^H'ken  onqc  both  parties  are  well  afi'ured  of  the  ceflity  be  carded ;  by  which  means  being  torn  m 

i<x  they  have  to  deal  with,  the  approaches  of  the  pieces^  its  evenncts,  which  contributes  much  to  its 

f"^,  in  order  to  feel,  become  more  frequent,  con-  luftre,  is  deftro) vd.    In  efied,  this  want  of  liiftiv 

tkience  takes  place,  and  the  inftant  of  amorous  was  taken  notice  of  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  when  the 

diffiaoce  enfues,    ♦♦  We  cannot,"  f  .ys  Lyonnet,  ft«K:kiijgs  ^ro  prcfented  to  the  academy.    Again, 

**  but  admire  how  careful  ihey  are  not  to  give  fpiders  fumilh  much  lefs  filk  than  the  worms :  the 

^i»«ntlves  up  blindly  to  a  paJuou,  or  venture  on  largell  bags  of  thefe  latter  weigh  4  grains,  the 

^  ioiprudent  ftep  which  might  become  fatal  .to  fmaller  2  grains;  fo  that  IJ04  worms  produce  n 

them.     Lifter  and  Lyonnet,  two  ace  urate  obferv-  pound  ot  filk.    The  fpider  bags  d6  not  wetgli 


<>«t  a  white  body,  which  tl»c  maie  .ipplies  beneath  one  filk-worm ;  and  a  pound  of  filk  will  requh^ 
tte  abdatneo  of  the  female.  In  the  waUr  fpider,  at  leaft  17,648  fpiders.  But  as  the  bags  aiv»  who]* 
J*^ «ual^ orga^.i  are  fituated  at  the  hinder  parts    ly  the  work  of  the  females,  who  fpin  then  to  dc- 

the  beft  (piders;  thofe 
ordinarily  feen  in  gardens,  &c.  fcarce 

yielding 


t«  tesual  orgai..?  are  fituated  at  the  hinder  parts  ly  the  work  of  the  females, 

of  the  male«  ire  curve,  and  a<H  as  it  were  by  a  pofit  their  eggs  in,  the  nuni 

jpnm;  thoie  of  the  females  are  diftir.d.    Nature  Yet  will  this  only  hold  of  tl 

^i  tlwwtfand  varied  methods  accomplifhes  her  large  ones  ordinarily  feen  ii 
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yielding  a  twelfth  part  of  the  (ilk  of  the  others:    low  belly»  with  a  few  black  fpott.    It  oiakciib 
980  of  theie,  he  ihows,  would  not  yield  more    abode  among  the  leaves  of  treety  and  ioctofet  iu 
than  one  filk  worm}   663,55a  of  them  would    egga  in  a  foft net* 
icarce  yield  a  ppund.  5.  Aramea  diadema  it  the  largeft  fptder  wfaid 

(5.)  AnANEAy  sfBCiEs  OP  THE.  The  fpcdet  thit  country  produces.  The  abdomen  is  of  a 
of  aranea  enumerated  by  naturaltfts  amount  to  up-  oval  form,  downy,  and  of  a  ruddy  jdlow  cokwr, 
wards  of  50?  of  which  it  mav  here  fulfice  to  men-    which  is  very  variable  in  different  feafoos ;  bdog 

€ion  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable.  fometimes  pale,  at  others  very  dark  colooned.  Tbe 

I.  Aramea  AQUATiCAf  Of  the  WATER  spiDBR,  Upper  part  is  beautifully  adorned  with  black  and 
is  of  a  livid  colour,  with  an  oval  belly,  and  a  tranf-  white  circles  and  dots,  having  a  longitudinal  bsad 
^erie  line,  and  two  hollowed  points.    It  frequents  in  tbe  middle,  compofed  of  oblong  and  oval  fliap- 
the  frefh  waters  of  Europe.    But  it  is  in  fome  fort  ed  pearl  coloured  fpots  fo  arranged  as  to  refiEiD- 
amphibious :  for  it  can  live  on  land  as  well  as  in  ble  a  fillet,  fimilar  to  thole  worn  by  the  eaAcni 
the  water,  and  comes  often  on  (bore  for  its  food;  kings.    The  ground  upon  which  this  fillet  asd 
▼et  it  fwims  well  in  water,  both  on  its  belly  and  the  white  dots  are  laid,  when  viewed  with  a  glafi» 
back :   it  is  diiHnguifhed  by  its  brightnefs.    In  and  the  fun  fhining  thereou,  i»  beautiful  and  rick 
the  water  its  belly  appears  covered  with  a  filver  beyond  all  defcription.   There  are  varieties  in  co- 
vamifh,  which  is  only  a  bubble  of  air  attached  to  lour  of  this  fpider  when  young :  fome  have  tbdr 
the  abdomen  by  means  of  oily  humours  which  abdomen  purple,  ornamented  with  white  dotii 
tranfpire  from  its  body,  and  prevent  the  imme-  the  legs  yellow  and  annulated  with  a  deeper  00- 
diate  contaA  of  the  water.    This  bubble  of  air  lour :  others  have  tbeb  abdooien  of  a  fine  led, 
is  made  the  fubftance  of  its  dwelling,  which  it  likewife  ornamented  with  white^  but  then-  legs  of 
conftruds  under  water :  for  it  fixes  feveral  threads  a  fine  pale  green  colour,  annulated  with  dark  par* 
of  filk,  or  fuch  fine  matter,  to  the  (talks  of  plants  pie  0/  black.    It  inhabits  the  birch  tree. 
in  the  water;  and  then  afcending  to  the  furface,        6.  Aranca  fasciata,  with  yellow  IxuidsroiiBd 
thrufts  the  binder  part  of  its  body  above  water,  the  belly,  and  dufky  rings  on  the  legs*  is  a  nativt 
drawing  it  back  again  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  of  Barbary,  and  is  as  large  as  the  thumb,    it  is- 
attaches  underneath  a  bubble  of  air,  which  it  haa  habits  hedges  and  thickets:  its  webs  have  far|r 
the  art  of  detaining  under  water,  by  placing  it  meihes,  and  it  refides  in  the  centre.    The  bmi 
underneath  the  threads  above  mentioned,    and  are  fpread  for  large  flies,  wafps,  drones,  and  ctei 
"w^ich  it  binds  like  a  covering  almoft  all  around  locufts :  the  lefler  infeds  can  efcape  through  tbe 
the  air  bubble.    Then  it  afcends  again  for  ano-  meihes.     The  animal  which  it  entangles  i$  fboo 
ther  air  bubble;  and  thus  proceeds  until  it  haa  bound  with  ftrong  threads ;  killed  by  the  fpiAa't 
conltruAed  a  hn^e  aerial  apartment  under  water,  ja^s ;  and  partly  eat,  if  the  fpider  n  hungry:  tlr 
which  it  enters  into  or  ouits  at  pleafure.    The  reft  is  concealed  under  fome  neighbouring  dry 
male  conftruds  for  himfelf  one  near  the  frmale;  leaves,  covered  with  a  kind  of  web»  and  a  black- 
and  when  love  mvites,  he  breaks  through  the  thread  ifh  glue  in  great  abundance.    Its  larder  is  fiid  to 
walls  of  the  fenule's  dwelling,  and  the  two  bub-  be  often  plentifully  ftored  :^It8  neft  is  of  the  fitf 
bles  attached  to  the  bHlies  of  both  unite  into  one,  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  divided  horizontally,  and  ki- 
forming  one  large  nuptial  chamber.    The  female  pended  by  the  threads  of  the  infeft,  which  aie  of 
is  Cbmetimes  laid  for  a  whole  day  together  ftretch-  a  filvery  white,  and  ftronger  than  filk»  The  jcnuf 
M  on  her  back,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  male,  ones  Uve  in  amity ;  but  when  grown  opy  are  mar- 
without  motion,  and  feemingly  as  if  dead.  Asfoon  tal  enemies.    They  never  meet  but  they  t^ 
as  lie  enters  and  glids  over  her  (he  feems  to  be  ynth  violence,  and  their  battle  only  cods  with  tW 
brought  to  life  again,  gets  on  her  legs,  and  runs  af-  death  of  the  weakeft.    The  dead  body  is  carr- 
ter  the  male,  who  makes  his  eicape  vrith  all  polTi-  fuily  ftored  in  the  larder.    Twdve  of  thefe  ^ 
ble  fpeed.    TTie  female  takes  care  of  the  young,  ders,  by  way  of  experiment,  were  Ihut  op  tpr- 
and  conftruds  fimibr  apartments  on  pnrpofe  for  ther;  and,  after  a  battle  of  8  days,  the  ftraog^ 
them.    The  figure  of  this  fpider  has  nothing  re^  only  remained  alive. 

markable,  and  wouki  be  overlooked  among  a       ?•  Aranea   fimbriama,  has  a  black  obkag 

crowd  of  curiofities,  if  the  fpe^tor  he  unac-  belly,  with  a  white  line  on  each  fide,  and  dnftf 

quainted  with  its  fingular  art  of  conftruding.  an  coloured  legs.    It  lives  in  water,  upon  the  fa^ 

aeriaUiabiution  under  water,  and  thus  uniting  to-  face  of  which  it  runs  with  great  fwifjEneis. 
gether  the  properties  of  both  elements.   It  lodges       8*  Aranea  hoi.osericea,  has  an  ovaltfbbwr 

during  the  winter  in  empty  (hella,  which  it  def -  covered  with  a  down  like  velvet ;  at  the  bale,  g 

troufly  (huts  up  with  a  web.  under  part,  it  has  two  yellow  fpou.    it  is  fiw 

a.  Aramea  AVicirLARiA  has  a  convex  round  in  the  folded  leaves  of  plants, 
breaft,  hollowed  tranfverfely  in  the  middle.    It  is       9.  Aramea  labyrikthica,  with  a  ddtfO^ 

a  native  of  America,  and  feeds  upon  froall  birds,  belly,  a  whitilh  indented  line,  and  a  forked  tfVL 

infeds,  &c.    The  bite  of  this  (pider  ib  as  veno-  The  web  of  this  fpecies  is  horixontal,  with  a  c^ 

mous  as  that  of  the  ierpent.  Undrical  well  or  tube  in  the  middle. 

3.  Aranea  caltcina,  with  a  round  pale  yel-       10.  Aranea  ocellata,  has  three  P»i*J2 

low  belly,  and  two  hollow  points.    It  lives  in  the  on  its  thighs.    It  is  about  the  (ame  fiie  wipy 

cups  of  flowers,  afler  the  flower  leaves  have  fallen  tarantula,  (See  N^  i a,  §  i.)  of  a  pale  Culwrt|* 

off ;  and  catches  bees,  and  other  flies,  when  they  a  Wack  ring  round  the  belly,  ancl  two  J^IJjJS 

are  in  feaich  of  hoofty.  fpots  on  the  fides  of  the  brcalL    &  ii  ar"'^ 

A.  Aranea  cticuRiiTiNA  has  a  globular  yel-  China. 
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thJluANftA  sACCATA.has  att  oval  bcllf^  of  a  contrary  effe^8 ;  for  by  one  he  was  incited  id 

daflty  iroD  colour.    It  lives  in  the  ground^  an<f  dance,  and  by  the  other  he  was  reftraincd  there-* 

cmief  a  lack  with  its  eggs,  wherever  it  goes,  from ;  and  in  this  conflict  of  nature  the  patie  nt 

'n}iifiick  it  glues  to  its  belly,  and  will  rather  die  expired-    The  fame  account  is  given  in  his  pJbcn 

than  leate  it  behind.  mtrgia  Nora,  with  the  addition  of  a  cut  rep  re- 

II.  (i.)  A&ANEA  TARAi^TULA  has  the  breaft  fcnting  the  infed  in  two  pofitions,  the  patient  in 

and  belly  of  an  afh  colour;  theTcgs  are  likewilb  the  a^ion  of  dancing,  together  with  the  mufical 

tfli  coloured,  With  btackiih  rings  on  the  under  notes  of  the  tune  or  air  by  which  in  one  inftance 

part;  the  fangs  or  nippers  are  red  on  the  inner  the  cure  was  effe^cd. 

fidf,  the  reft  being  blackilh :  Two  of  its  eyes  are  (3.)  Aranea  tarantula,  opinions  as  to 

Ui^  than  the  other,  red,  and  placed  in  the  the  bite  of  the      Kircher,  in  his  Mufcrgia, 

front;  four  other  eyes  are  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  attempting  mechanically  to  account  for  the  cure 

titreAion  towards  the  mouth ;  the  other  two  are  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  muTc,  fays  of  the 

ncaitrthe  t>ack:  It  has  two  antennae  or  feelers,  poifon,  That  it  is  fliarp,  gnawing,  and  bilious* 

It  ii  a  native  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Barbary,  and  the  and  that  it  is  received  and  incorporated  into  the 

Eaft  Indies,     It  lives  in  bare  fields,  where  the  medullary  fubflance  of  the  fibres.    With  refpeA 

iaadi  are  &lIow,  but  not  very  hard  ;  and  from  its  to  the  mufic,  he  fays,  That  the  founds  off  chords 

antipathy  to  damp  and  fhade,  choofes  for  its  re-  have  a  power  to  rarefy  the  air  to  a  certain  harmo- 

fideice  the  rifing  part  of  the  ground  feeing  the  nical  pitch ;  and  that  the  air  thus  rareliedi  pene- 

«ft.    Its  dwelling  is  aboot  four  inches  deep,  and  trating  the  pores  of  the  paticnt^s  body^  affects  the 

half  an  inch  wide ;  at  the  bottom  it  is  cuncd,  niufcles,  arteries,  and  minute  fibres,  and  incite* 

and  there  the  infedt  fits  in  wet  weather,  and  cuts  him  to  rlance ;  which  exercife  begets  a  perfpira- 

its  way  out,  if  water  gains  upon  it.    It  weaves  a  tron,   in  which  the  poifon  evaporates.    Unfatis- 

Drt  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole.    Thefe  fpidcrs  do  fa^ory  as  this  theory  appears,  the  belief  6f  this 

not  live  t^uite  a  year.    In  July  they  fhed  their  ftrange  phenomenon  has  prevailed  among  the  a- 

to,  and  proceed  to  propagation;  which,  from  Mefl  of  modem  phyficians.    Sir  Thomas  Brown, 

amatual  dilbiift,  as  they  frequently  devour  one  fo  far  from  difputing  it,  fays,  That  fince  many 

another,  it.  a  work  undertaken  with  great  circum-  atteft  the  fadt  from  experience,  and  that  the  learn- 

fpedion.     (SA?  J  3.)     Thiy  l^y  about  730  eggs,  ed  Kircherns  hath  pofifively  averred  it,  and  fct 

i^ljjdi  are  hatched  in  the  fpring  ;  but  the  pnrtnt  down  the  fongs  and  tunes  fblemnly  ufed  for  the 

docs  not  live  to  fee  her  progeny,  as  fliC  expires  difeafe,  and  fince  fome  alfo  affirm  that  the  tarair- 

»?arty  in  the  winter.    The  ichnieumon  fly  is  their  tula  itfelf  l^^ll  dance  at  the  found  of  muficj  he 

molt  formtdabte  enemy.  'fhall  ndt  at  all  queftion  ft.  Vuls-  Err.  fl.  iii.  C*  18. 

(2.|  Aranea  tarantula,  efffcts  op  the  Farther,  that  eminent  Ttalirm  phyficfan  of  thf  laft 
Bin  ol"  THft.    The  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  faid  century,  Baglivi,  a  nntive  of  Apuha,  the  country 
to  ocdfion  an  inflammation  in  the  pnrt,  which  in  where  the  tarantula  is  produced,  has  irritten  a 
4  im  hours  brings  en  ficknefis,  difficulty  of  breath-  difTcrtalion  De  iinator/ia,  morfti,  et  effrctilu^  fa* 
»«?i  and  Oniverlal  faintnefs.    The  per fon  is  after-  rantuUi    Jri  this  he  dcfcrih^s  the  P*fi  >n  ct  .^pu- 
■frands  atfe^ed  with  a  delirium,  and  fometimcs  is  lia  whefe  the  tarantula  is  prodncicV  v  '!*•  the  '..in- 
fcixtd  with  a  deep  melancholy.    The  fame  f>-mp-  tomy  and  fig^ureof  the  mfe^  and  it*:  fj:j;s,  illuf- 
tomt  return  annually,  in  fomtr  cafes,  for  feveral  trated  by  art  engraving ;  he  mentions  particularly 
vntnj  and  af  lafl  terminate  in  death.    Mufic,  it  the  fymptoms  that  fellow  froi'n  the  bite,  and  the 
*«<  bien  pntended,  is  the  only  cure.    A  mufidan  cin-e  of  the  difeafe  by  mufic,  with  a  variety  of  hif- 
i»  bfougbty  who  tries  a  variety  of  airs,  till  at  lafl  tones  of  cures  thus  wrought,  many  of  them  com- 
he  Wtf  upoti  one  that  urges  him  to  dance  j  the  municated  by  perfons  who  were  eye  w-tuefTes  of 
violaicc  of  which  exercife  produces  a  proportion*  the  procefs.    LudoviCus  Valetta,  a  Celefb'ne  monk 
aMf  agitatioit  of  the  vital  fpirits,  attended  with  a  of  Apolia,  publifhed  at  Napl^  rn  the  year  1706, 
^^ooiequent  degree  of  perfplration,   the  certain  a  treatife  upon  thhifpider,  in  which  he  not  only 
fonfeqaencc  Of  which  is  a  cure.    Such  arc  the  ch--  arifwers  the  objedVions  of  thofe  who  deny  the 
ctmiftMices  that  haw  been  generally  related,  and  whole,  but*  gives,  from  his  owrt  knowledge,  fe- 
loBg  tt^dited,  cotrcefning  the  bite  of  this  anin:al.  veral  infianccs  of  pert'ony  who  had  fuffered  this 
Kircherus,  in  hi9 'Mtt/ur/^iat  gives  a  very  particu-  way,  fbme  of  which  were  of  great  fkriiilics,  and 
lar  account  of  the  fymptoms  and  cure,  ilhiftrated  fo  far  from  betng  difTemblcrsjt/tat  they  would  nt- 
hy  Wft.  lies  of  cafes.    Anv  ng  thtfe,  he  mentions  thbr,  to  avoid  fname,'ha\T  coricealed  the  misfor- 
>pri,  who  bchig  bitten  by  this  infe^,  could  hte  tune.    1  he  honou^We  Roliert  Boyle,  in  his  tret- 
cured*  only  by  the  mufic  of^  a  drum.    He  relates,  flk  of  Languid  and  Unheedt-d  Motions,  fpeaking 
th«t  i  certain  Spaniard,  truflirg  to  the  efficacy  of  of  the  bite  of  the  t^antula,  and  the  cure  of  the 
"ifflc  in  the  ctircof  the  frenzy  isccafioilcd  by  the  difeaie  which  follows  it,  b/  means  of  mufic,  fays 
^^ti  ^  tarahtula,  ftibmihed  to  be  bftfen  oh  "  Thnt,  having  himfclfhail  fome  doubts  about  the 
the  hand  by  two  of  thefe  creatures,  of  different  matter,  he  was,  after  (^ri&  inquiry,  con\inced 
<^urs,  and" poflHled  of  different  q-ualittes.    l*he  that  the  rclitions'in  the  main  were  ttur."    Dr 
^n»m  was  no  focmef  dJffufed  about  his  body.  Mead,  in  his  Mechanical  AccoMut  of  Poifun?,  has 
t*ian Ithe  fymptoms  of  the  dilordef  began  to  .ip-  given  an  effay  on  rtie  t-nrantola,  containing  the 
IW;  upon  whicli  harpers,  pipers,  and  othtrmu-  ihbftaiicc  of  the  above  relations,  which  he  ^ndea- 
**<w,  were  fern  fl;r,  who  by  variculkhrds  of  forn^  to  confirm  by  his  own  reafoning. 
I'^ttfic endeavouird  f 0  roufc  him  from  that  fiwpor  (4.)Ara?i6A  tarantula, opposite  oriNroNs 
into  which  be  wti  fallen:  but  here  it  was  obret"-  REs?ErT«KC  tnP,     Notwithftanding  the  number 
^^  that  thelsftet  of  the  two  itfedhi-ha^  ptodiiced  wid  wetjjht  of  fhefe  authorities,  and  tfte  general  ac- 
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quiefcoice  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  in  the  opi-  ver,  upon  a  woman  who  had  furmeriy  iiera  b*. 
iiion  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  Upuifonous,  and  ten,  to  ad  the  part,  and  dance  the  tjra«f«t:i  (.. 
that  the  cure  of  the  diforder  cKcafioned  by  it  is    fore  him.    A  great  many  rauHcians  were 


crtedcd  by  mufic,  we  have  reafon  to  appreiiend  •  cd,  and  ihe  performed  the  dance,  as  all  pni  -: 

that  the  whole  is  a  miilakj.    In  the  Philofophic.d  aflured  him,  10  perfcdion.    At  firft  Ihe  loMsi  ^'^^ 

Traniaiftionft  for  16719  p.  406.  is  an  extract  of  a  pidly  on  a  chair*  while  the  inflrumect^  worpLi.- 

letter  from  Dt  Thomas  Coroello,  a  Neapolitan  mg  fomc  dull  mufic.    They  touched,  at  \er.^  , 

phytkian,  to  John  Doddingtpn,  £(q ;  hia  iMairf»  the  chord  fuppoled  to  vibnte  to  her  brazt ;  ar . 

ty's  reildent  at  Venice,  communicated  by  the  lat«  ilie  fprung  up  with  a  moft  hldeuut  yell,  ttagrnr: 

ter,  in  which,  CpcaLing  of  hia  imention  to  fi.Mid  to  about  the  room  like  a  drunken  pedoo,  holdnx  « 

Mr  Doddingion  fome  tarantulas,  he  lays,  •*  Mean  handkerchief  in  both  hands,  mifing   them  Hz.-,- 

while  I  (hall  not  omit  to  impart  to  you  what  was  natt^iy,  and  moving  in  veiy  true  time.    A*  u* 

rt'Lited  to  me  a  f(^w  days  fince  by  a  judidous  and  miific  grew  briiker,  her  motions  quicbeced,  2:1^ 

unprejudicate  perfon ;  which  is,  that  being  in  ti»e  ftxe  fkipped  abotit  with  great  vigour  axul  x^^u 

country  of  Otranto,  where  thofc  infeetR  are  in  of  fteps,  every  now  and  then  (hriekinf;  vcty  Ur-. 

great  numbers,  there  was  a  man  who,  thinking  The  fccne  was  far  from  plealhnt;  and,  at  bt*c^ 

himfelf  (lung  by  a  tarantula,  ihowed  id  his  neck  (ire,  an  end  was  put  to  it  before  the  woman  «.i 

a  £mail  (peck,  about  whi»:h  in  a  very  (hort  time  tired.    Wherever  the  tarantati  aur  to  dancr, '  \ 

there  arofe  fome  pimples  full  of  a  ferous  humour ;  informs  us,  a  place  is  prepared  for  th«-m,  fct-.^ 

and  that,  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  poor  man  was  round  with  bunches  of  grapes  and  ribbooa.    lu 

forely  afllifted  with  very  violent  fymptoms,  as  patients  arc  dculFed  in  white,  with  red,  gmn,  1 

fyncopes,  very  great  agitations,  giddincfs  of  the  yellow  ribbons,  for  thofe  are  their  favouritf  *.  - 

head,  and  vomiting ;  hwX.  that,  without  any  incli-  lours  ;  on  their  (houlders  they  tafl  a  white  LrJ 

nation  at  all  toxlance,  and  without  a  defirc  of  ha-  let  their  hair  fall  Jocrfe  about  their  ears,  and  x\^xvm 

viog  any  mulkal  indruments,  he  mi(erably  died  their  heads  as  far  back  as  they  can  bear  it.    T>ti 

within  tvro  days.    The  fame  perfon  affirmed  to  are  exadl  copies  of  the  ancient  pricftclTes  of  *f<. 

me,  that  all  thofc  that  think  themfelves  bitten  &y  chus.     The.  orgies  .'.f  that  god,  whofe  wmCqi 

tarantulas,  (except  fuch  as  for  evil  ends  feign  under  various  tymbols,  was  more  widely  ImV 

themfc'ves  to  be  fo,)  arc  for  the  moft  part  young  ovtT  the  globe  than  that  of  any  other  dimitv 

wanton  girls,  irhom  the  Italian  writers  call  Dclec  w^**e  no  doubt  performed  with  encrpy  and  enfT- 

M  SaU;  who,  by  fome  particular  indilpofition,  Aafm  by  the  lively  inhabitants  of.  this  warm  t»- 

falling   into  tliis  mclanclioly  madncfs,  perfuade  mjtc.    The  introdudion  of  Chrrftiaoity  aboC^o; 

themfelves,  according  to  the  vul^rar  prejudice,  to  all   public  exhn>itions  of  thefe  heathenish  riu% 

liave  been  ftbng  by  a  tarantula."     Vr  Serao,  an  and  the  women  durft  no  longer  aft  a  frantic  pr: 

Italian  phvfician,  has  written  an  ei>gemous  bo"!^,  in  the  chara^^er  of  Bacchantes.    Unwilling  to  pi»e 

in  which  he  has  effedually  exploded  this  opinion  up  fo  darling  an  amnlement,  they  devi^  otHff 

as  a  popular  error:*  and   in   ihe   Philofopbical  prcteiices ;  and  pofTeflioB  by  evil  fpirit«  mar  ks** 

Tranfaftions,  N^  LX.  for  the  year  ly-To,  p.  n6,  fumiiliLd  them  with  one.    Accident  may  aMbbi»f 

is  a  letter  from  Dominico  Oirillo,  M.  D.  profeilbr  Jwi  them  to  a  difcovery  of  the  tarantula ;  am?,  <-- 

of  n.rtural  hiftory,  in  the  univenity  of  Naples,  pon  the  (Irength  of  its  poifon,  the  Pugliao  daci 

wherein,  taking  notice  of  Serao's  book,  he  feys,  ftiH  enjoy  their  old  dance,  thoogh  time  has  cf- 

That  having  h^  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  ced  the  memory  of  its  ancient  name  and  inftitb- 

dfedtt  of  this  animal  m  the  province  of  Taranto,  tion:  and  this  Mr  Swinbuin  takes  to.br  tbcon- 

'  where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  he  finds  that  gin  of  fo  Grange  a  pradice.    If  at  any  rime  thr^ 

the  furprifing  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  dancers  are  rtally  and  involuntarily  afi*drd,  *« 

mufic  has  not  the  leaft  truth  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  fuppofcs  it  can  be .  nothinii  nwre  than  an  iv 

only  an  invention  of  the  people,  who  want  to  get  tack  upon  their  nerves,  a  fpecies  of  St  Vlci » 

a  little  money  by  dancing  when  they  fay  the  ta-  dance ;  and  he  inclines  the  more  to  the  idea,  ^ 

rantifm  begins.    He  adds,  ••  I  make  no  doubt  but  there  are  numberleJJ*  churches  and  places  thro«^> 

fomvtimes  the  heat  of  the  cUmate  contributes  ve-  out  thefe  provinces  dedicated  to  that  laint.    H»* 

ry  much  to  warm  their  inclinations,  and  throw  ny  lenlible  pv*opIc  of  the  countrj-,  however,  i'- 

theiu  into  a  delirium,  which  may  in  ibme  meafure  fer  in  opinion  from  Dr  SiTao  and  other  itjthtx*^ 

be  cured  by  mufic;  but,  (cveral  experiments  haw  who  hiive  ridiculed  the  pretended  diforder,  »^ 

been  iried  with  the  tarantula,  and  neither  men  nor  a^'rmtd  th«»t  t'  .•  venom  of  thif  fpeciec.r  *  (^ 

.animals  after  the  bite  have  had  any  other  com-  cm  protfuce  no  elfc^fts  but  fuch  ^at  axe  coaaoMato 

plaint  than  a  very  tiifling  inflammation  upon  the  all  others.    The  Biindifians  lay,  that  the  tarct.*- 

I>art,  like  that  produced  by  the.  bite  of  a  icorpion,  las  fent  to  N'aples  for  the  experiment  wrrcwt  ** 

which  goes  off  by  itfdf  wlth'Mit  ?n/  dinger  at  afl.  the  true  fort,  but  a  nmch  larger  and  hop*  ibw- 

III  Sicily,  where  the  fummer  ii  ftill  wanner  than  cen:  occ  ;  and  that  the  length  of  ttcjownflTj-w^ 

in  any  part  ol*  the  kingdom  o^'  N«.ple3,  the  taran-  wa*u  o(  fpiod,  had  weakened  their  power  U  ■** 

tula  is  never  danvrerous;  ard  mulic  is  never  em-  .as  to  fulBfr  the  dodor  or.  others  to  put  lbcir*nr 

p!t)yLd  for  the  cure  of  the  pretended  tarairtifm."  into  the  bag  where  they  were  kept  with  knj»o»^- 

Mr  Swinlnirn,  when  in  the  coulitry  of  the  taran^  They  quote  many  examples  ol  perfins  hiw  ** 

tula,  wijs  dtTir4)U8  of  in^eftiK-Jtirsr  minutely  c-very  they  flept  out  in  the  fields  during  thr  hot  0O«^ 

fvirticul.ir  rJntivc  to  that  infc^il^bu    tl.w'fLafoB  who  grew  languid,  ftopid,  deprived- of  il^^^ 
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'hara  thcuks  of  little  weight:  for  tlu^  ackno\*'-  *  ARANEOUS.  a^^'.  [frcm  aranea^  Lat.  a  cob- 
Wiped  thaC  elderty  pferfons  wen*  more  frequcRtly  wed.]  Reft-inbling  a  cobweb. — The  curious  iira^ 
MnSfced  than  young  ones;  and  that  mofk  of  them  ftfous  membrane  of  the  eye  conftringeth  and  dila- 
wil>  women,  and  thofe  unmarried.  No  perlon  teth  it,  .and  fo  varieth  its  focus.  Derbam. 
«l»fe  the  lovreft  rank  in  life  was  ever  fei«ed  with  Al^NEUS,  in  medicine,  a  low  pulfe,  accord- 
tihii  mafeiidy,  nor  is  thereaninftanctof  itscaufrng  ing  to  Galen.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates 
Till?  ien^'ttj  of  the  <!ancev  nrwl  the  patient's  for  a  tiaky  urine,  having  films  like^cobwebs  in  it. 
ot  bea.ring  fucb  exceflive  fatfg:ue  in  the  ca-  Aran£us  marinus,  the  sea  spider,  a  name 
fearfon,  prd^e'mHhing;  bccaiile  c%'cry  day,  by  which  fome  have  called  the  fifh  more  ufually 
fhaft  time  of  the  yearr  peafants  may  be  feen  known  by  the  name  of  draco  marinus^  and  fup- 
leiii^  witJi  eqMal  fpirit  and  pcrfcveranoe,  though  pofed  to  hare  ibmcthing  veiiomous  in  the  fpines 
lliey  do  not  jjreterldto  be  feized  with  the  taraii-    of  its  back  fiiu 

tito.     Xhc  iiinefa  may  thLrofore  be  attributed  to        A  HAN  IAS,  a  river  iji  Trar.fylvania. 

fcffterics,  eitceffi'»e-t»cat,  ftoppage  of  peifpiration,        ARANJUEZ,  a  town  in  the  province  of  New 

aid  other  effects  of  deeping  ouj  of  doors  in  a  hot    Caftile>  where  the  king  of  Spain  has  a  palace  and 

fommer  air,  which  is  always  exrnemcVy  dangerous,    gai*dcns,  which  arc  reckoned  the  mod  delightful 

if  not  mortal,  in  mod  pans  of  Itaiy.    Violent  ey-    in  the  world.    Thif  palace  is  lo  miles  S.  of  Ma« 

erci£?  may  I>ave  been  flMind  to  be  a  certain  cure    driu,  by  a  pleafant  road,  planted  on  each  fide 

fcr  this    diforder,  ami   continued   bv  traditic^i,    with  trees  which  colt  L.  iao,ooo  Sterling.    Jt  h 

ttou^   the  date  and  circumftances  of  thh  difco-    delightfully  Iituated  at  the  conHux  of  the  rivert 

veiy  have  l>een  long  bnried  in  oblivion  ;  a  aatural    Tagus  and  Jarama ;  which  run  through  the  gar- 

{Hiffion    ioT    danoing,  imrtation,  ctifton)   pf  Ihe    dens,  and  add  new  beauty  to  this  channing  fpot, 

country,  and  a  defiiv  of  raifing  contributions  u-    where  art  and  nature  feem  to  go  hand  in  hand 

pon  the  fpe<5tactar%  are  probably  the  real  motivei    fvith  the  moft  pleafing  and  rural  fimplicity.    On 

tliat  irif^iire  the  tvaniati.     Before  Serao's  ezperi-    one  fide,  fine  avenues  of  ftately  oaks  and  lofty 

•tntti,  the  tarartttila  had  been  provec)  to  be  harm-    dms  convey  the  trueft   ideas   of  ma^hcence, 

te,  frtnn  trials  made  in  1693  by  Clarri;uo,  and  ra     while  they  adBTond  the  moil 'reviving  fhade ;  en  the 

1740  atr  I>ucera  -liy  other  naturalifts.  other,  the  fuddcn  ttandtiong  to  lawns  and  wilder- 

xj.  AaANEA  VIATICA,  or  wandtarer,  is  general-    nefles,  the  cafcades  of  *vatcr  breaking  through  the 

Jy  of  a  yeflow  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep.    Some-    thickets,  the  tuneful  fongs  of  pumberlefs  birds, 

Umn  it  \%  whitifh,  and  cvcb  -rather  green.    The    Weltered  in  thcfe  cool  recefles,  the  occafiona)  ap- 

^omen  is  large,  broad,  alraofl  (quare,  with  two    peanroce  and  pai^^sg^  of  the  monarch,  attended 

bands  of   dark  orange,,  which  arifiog  irom  the    by  the  grandees  of  4ns  kingdom ;  all  theieobjc^s 

thorax,  defcend  obliquely  on  the  fidec  toward*    umted,  apd  conceot^red  in  one  point,  imprefs 

the  middle.    Between  the  bands  are  a  few  fmall    the  mind  of  a  traveller)  with  a  thousand  agreeable 

^ck  dots,  forming  a  kind  of  triangle  upon  the    fenfs^ons.     The  general  iituatioQ  is  in  a  very 

midcne  of  the  abdomen.    On  tbe  thorax  are  fees    large  plain,  iitrroundcd  with  large  hill8»  of  a  moft 

two  longitudinal  baod«s  fomewhat  green,  one  on    difagreeable  afpe^,  but  ieldom  appearing,  bein^ 

t«cH  fide.     The  two  foremoft  pair  of  legs  are  ve^    well  hidden  by  the  rows  of  trees,  that  extend  a- 

Tf  long,  and  the  hinder  Ihoct;  which  makes  it    orofs  the  Aat  in  every  diredUoo.    The  pnain  body 

w^fk  like  a  crab.    It  is  found  upon  plants  j  and    oC^he  palaoe  is  an  old  building,  to  which  have 

»  a  lively,  a^ure,  indefatigable  hunter.    Wkhoi^    been  lately  a^ded,  two  new  wings.    The  firft 

fny  motion  of  the  -bead,  which  is  fumifhed  with    part  of  the  building  was  eroded  by  Philjp  II.  who 

humoveable  eyes,  it  perceives   all  the  flies  that    purebred  the  eftate,  planted  ipaoy  of  the  ave- 

^^ower  round  about,  does  not  fcace  them,   but    nues,  smd,  in  ordcy  to  extend  his  chace,  or  to  in- 

flf^tches  over  them  its  arms,  fiimtfhed  with  fear    dulge  his  ^lenetic  difpofition,  had  all  the  vhies 

^«ii  which  prove  nets  in  which  their  wings  in-    <hat  grew  on  ;the  hills  rooted  up.    By  that  means 

tangle.    It  it  faid  to  fit  on  its  eggs^  which,  bow-    he  dr9ve  away  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  the 

^^y  it  oi^en  carries  about  with  it^  wrapt  up  in  ^    e^yirons  of  bis  villa  a  perfed  defart.    The  appa^rt- 

w  of  white  41k.  roentt  are  good;  but  contam  noticing  very  parti- 

(II.)  Aranva,  in  mineralogy,  a  filyer  ore  iband    cular,  to  take  o^  horn  die  enjoyment  of  fo  many 

only  in  the  mines  of  Potofi,  or  in  the  fingle  mine    fine  obk^  abroad.    In  one  of  the  new  wings  w 

Vhctt  of  Catamito.    It  owes  its  name  to  fome  ro-    a  play  bouie,  aqd  in  the  other  a  chapel.    Pspt  ^ 

^blance  it  bears  to  a  cobweb,  being  compofcd    the  ceiling  of  the  former  w^s  paintol  by  JMeng^ 

of  threads  of  p^re  fihrc^,  which  appear  Jike  ^  fil-    who  ^-as  alfo  fent  to  Rome  to  paint  a  holy  faroi« 

'  ^  bee,  when  burned  to  feparate  the  filk  ^on^    ly  for  ^e  principal  altar  in  the  chjQ>el.    These 

'^    It  is  the  richeftof  all  kinds  of  €lver  ore.  ire  fevea  fine  pidures  of  Luca  Jordano,  in  the  a* 

(Ilf)  Arauca  coiiCHA,  «i  Bstural  hiftory.  th^    partment  caUed  £1  Cabmete  Amigjuo,  wmd  fiix  o- 

g'ftg  of  a  kind  of  fea-(faell,  mi  which  there  are    thers  in  that  De  los  Mayordomos.    1  he  portraits 

^^cvil  fpecies :  we  call  them  in  EngUfh  the  fpi-    of  the  ^rand  duke  and  duchefs  of  Tufcaiiy,  by 

««^fcells:  they  arc  of  the  family  of  the  murex,    Mengs,  are  in  the  king's  dre/Bng  r^onu    In  the 

^  their  pecvuar  chara^er  is  theihavmg  digita-    chapel  over  the  great  altar,  there  is  a  fine  pic- 

J^Kps.    The  feveral  fpecies  have  different  num-    tore  of  the  Annundation,  by  Titian,  prefenteJ 

^of  fingers,  from  the  lip  of  the  Ihell,  as  foui^    to  liim  by  Charles  V.  and  brought  from  the  con- 

"♦^i  fixi  feven,  or  eight.  vent  of  Jufte,  after  the  death  of  that  emperor. 

Mnr.)  AxAKCA  TUNICA.    ,Sce  Ar  AC  HUG  IDC  St    The  porcehiin  cabinet,  where  there  are  feveral 

^  h'  large  pieces  of  the  king's  own  mamife^or)*,  is  air 

.   Bbb^  fc* 
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fo  an  objed  of  curioflty  to  a  traveller.    The  g:ar-  nancio't,  a  coach  broke  through  -the  ddin^  rf 

dens  confift  of  3  p-and  divigona*  diftinguiHied  by  hi»  dining  room,  and  feU  in  upen  the  tabbr.    Tb« 

Che  names  of  La  tjuerta  Valenciana,  Los  Dcleites*  court  then  began  to  apply  very  coofiderable  fuiu 

4nd  El  Cortyo.    In  the  Uuerta  Valenciana,  agri-  to  the  purpoSr  of  ere^ing  proper  dwe|lt»g«  for 

culture  ard  gardening  are  carried  on  ia  the  fame  the  great  number  of  peri'ooa  that  f!ock  to  x\ie 

manner  as  i*)  that  fruitful  province,   and  rhey  place  where  the  lovereign  rcfid«6;    near   I0f0«o 

plough  with  horfes-    In  the  Cortijo  they  ufe  ox-  are  fuppol'ed  to  bve  here  two  or  three  monthft  it 

'en,  as  in   Andalufta;  and  in  other  places,  they  fpting ;  the  king  keeps  115  ietsof  mule*,  whick 

fcratch  up  the  urounc!  with  mules,  aa  is  ftill  prac-  require  a  v^ft  number  of  men  to  take  caw  af 

tifed  in  fome  p**Ki  of  Spain.    Which  ever  way  thtm.-   Aboveamiliton  Sterling  has  been  UkJ  out 

one  looks  roijpfl,  a  conftmt  variety  pleafes  the  at  Atanjuez  fince  17/13  J  ^^d  it  muft  be  acknow* 

eye.     In  one  place,  the  ftijrdy  buffalo  draws  hi«  ledged,  that  wonders  have  been  performed :  k- 

heavv  burden  ;  in  another,  the  flow  camel,  with  vecal  fine  tlreets  drawn  in  fUatght  lines  withbroid 

his  ponderous  load :  in  a  third,  t!»e  fwift  zebr4  pavements,   a  double   row  of  trees  before  tU 

with  his  ftriped  garment  friiks  over  the  plains.   In  houftrs,    and  a  very  grand  road  in  the   middW; 

the  farm,  evrry  objfd  of  convenience  is  ccufult'  CQmmodious  hotels  for  the  minilters  and  ambaJ'j- 

ed,  and  in    the  dairy,  every  degree  of  neatnefs.  dors  \   great  fiquareb,    markets,   churcbes»  ami  1 

The  Dutch  Cow  enjoys  a  luiuriant  pafture,  the  theatre,  have  been  raiXi-d  from  the  ground ;  Un 

brood  mares  gn.*atly  enliven  the'  landfcape,  and  iides  the  ncceffion  of  two  mvw  wings  to  the  pi- 

the  ftables  are  filled  with  moft  excellent  horfes.  lace,  and  an  amphitheatre  for  that  reli^  of  Co- 

And  an  immenfe  nurfery  fwnjillies  all  manner  of  thic  barbarity,  Suli  baiting*    Neatnefs  and  coot?* 

trees  and  plants*    The  fine  avenue,  wiiich  Hrves  nicnce  have  been  more  Audied  than  ftiow  in  the 

for  a  public  walk,  called  CaUe  de  Reyna,  has  no-  archittdure,  but  altogether,  the  place  has  Ibme* 

thing  equal  to  it  at  Verfailles.    It  p  4  miles  \oa^  thing  truly  magnificent  in  the  coup  d'oril. 

quite  ftr^ight  from  the  palace  gate,  crolTing  the  ARANYAS-SZEK,           "JFour  fmall  towns, 

Tagus  twice,  before  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  thickets,  ARANYOS-MAKOTH,   for  villat^es,  in  tK< 

where  f^me  fpreading  elms  and  tall  poplars  hang  Aranyos-medoyes,  and  l kingdoofi   of  Hue* 

Vantiftilly  over  the  deep  ftill  pt>o).      Near  tins  AKANY-VAR,                  Jgary. 

road  is  a  flower  garden  for  tht*  fpring,  laid  out  AKAPABACA,  a  name  givrn  by  Plumier  to 

<with  great  tafte  by  Mr  Wall,  during  his  minidry.  the  srioeLiA  of  LinnseuSt  or  worm  grafv 

The  gay  variety  of  flowers  is  particularly  pleaCng  ARA4<>  or  Akarls,  in  ancient  gcograpky,  a 

to  the  eye  at  this  feafon.    As  the  weather  growt  rjvrr  of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  rifes  out  of  mourt 

)iot|  company,  that  choofe  to  walk*  retire  to  a  Vogefus,  on.  the  confines  of  Lorrain*  n|Of  ti»o' 

garden  in  an  ifland  of  the  Tagut,  on  the  north  the  Franche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  aiid  falU  ioto 

Sde  of  the  palace.    This  is  an  elegant  place,  cu^  the  Rhone  below  Lyons.    It  it  fo  incredibiy  0<nr, 

into  various  walkt  and  circular  lawns,  which  in  that  the  eye   cannot   diftinguiih   which  way  4 

their  primitive  ftate,  my  have  been  very  ftiff  and  moves,  (C«ei^);  and  therefore  Pliny  calls  it  the 

formal :  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  nature  Sluggifli    Rivo-,    Ammianus  calls  it    SAHCOSi, 

has  obliterated  the  regular  forms  of  art :  the  trees  which  has  linpe  been  changed  to  Saoh  e.     It  nn* 

fiave  fwelled  out  beyond  the  tine  traced  for  them,  from  N.  to  S.    It  is  famous  for  a  bridf  e  oC  Cx- 

and  deftroyed  the  enfilade,  by  advancing  into  t^  e  £ir,  which  waj  built  by  the  foldiert  ia  ooe  dav* 

walks,  or  retiring  from  them.    The  fweet  fio%v*  It  is  nayigableequaily  with  the  HhoDe. 

ering  fhrubs,  inftead  of  being  clipped  and  kept  ^i.)  ARARAT,    in  ancient    ^eographr,   iW 

(down,  have  been  allowed  to  Ihoot  up  into  trees,  O)ountain  on  which  Noah's  ark  refted,  akertk? 

and  hang  over  the  Hatues  and  fountains  they  were  abatement  of  the  waters  of  the  uoiverlai  ddii|r. 

priginally  meant  to  ferve  as  humble  fences  to.-*  Concerning  this  mountain  there  are  various  cue* 

The  jcts-d'eau  dafh  up  among  the  treef,  and  add  je<^uret;  though  it  is  almoft  uolTcrlaily  ailpvcd 

frefti  verdure  to  the  leaves.    The  tt  rraces  and  baii  to  be  in  Armenia  M^ch".     Some  are  of  opia** 

hiflrades  built  along  the  river,  are  now  over^Town  that  '\%  is  one  of  the  mountain*  which  divide  Af- 

with   rcfes  and  other  luxuriant  b^flies,  banging  menia  on  the  fouth  from  Mefopotasnift  and  tk«t 

dovi  n  into  the  ftream)  which  is  darkened  by  the  part  of  Alfyria  inhabited  bv  the   Cvds ;  fro 

large  trees  growing  on  the  pppofite  bonk^. «  Man^  whom  thefe  mountains  took  the  name  of  cWw«  a 

of  the  fiatuet,  groupes,  and  fountains,  are  hand*  Cardth  by  the  Greeks  turned  into  CerJy^h  A.c. 

fome,  fomc  mafterly,  the  works  of  Algardi:  all  Others,  that  it  lies  towards  the  middle  of  A riwi**. 

^re  placed  in  charming  points  of  view,  either  in  pear  the  ;lver  Araatea^  ^^bove  igo  diles  d)A»* 

open  circular  fpots,  at  a  diflance  from  the  trecs>  ftrora^lhc  above  mentioned  iQoiiotain%  nukisg  ^ 

pr  elfe  in  gloomy  arbours,  and  retired  sngles  o£  btlong  to  mount  Taurus ;  but  the  Anaenianf  ^ 

fhe  viood.    The  banks  of  this  wood,  called  the  pofitive  that  Noah's  Acamt  is  no  ochcr  tkas  \ 

Jlla,  are  alfo  enlivened  by  elegant  yachts  for  the  mouotain  to  which  ttiey  now  give  tbf  was  « 

jmiufcHient  of  the  royal  family.    The  village  fbi^  Majis^  which  lies  about  1%  leagi»es  to  the  oft  c( 

mt-rly  coniUled  o^  the  palace,  its  offices,  and  ^  Brivon,  and  4  leagues  from  tb«  Araa.    It  is  <^ 

f  w  mifcrable  huts,  where  the  ambaflfadors,  and  ^ompaSed  by  (tveiral  petty  biUs  (  on  tjM <^9*^ 

t  X  attendants  of  the  court,  endeavoured  to  todgo  them  are  found  many  ruins,  thought  to  baWwa 

themfelres  as  well  as  they  could,  but  always  ve*  the  bpidings  of  the  firit  men,  who  wtw^  fatot 

ry  uncomfortably;  many  of  the  habitations  were  time,  afraid  to  defcend  into  the  plaio*«    tttM^ 

vaufts  half  under  ground.     What  determined  tlie  by  itfelf,  in  foim  of  a  fugar4oaf,  in  tW  mM^* 

^ii*g  to  build  a  new  town  and  to  embellifh  the  very  large  plain,  detached,  as  it  w<       *      ^' 

f  nvlrons,  >ya8  «tn  accident  ^^ebich  ha{}|>encd  at  the  oth^  mouptain;  9I  Anncnid;  ifrhich 
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chain.  It  conGAs^prc^rly  (peaking,  of  two  hilU;  and  that  dn  the  top  of  the  mounttiii  thinreftill 
the  Idfer  of  which  is  the  more  Ibarp  aod  pointed:  reigned  a  greater  traaquillity,  Mrhcreby  the  aik 
the  higher,  on  which  it  it  £iid  ^the  ark  refted,  lies  was  preierv«d  usoorrupted.  He  f^herpretendt} 
KW.  of  it|  and  rifes  far  above  the  ndf  hbouring  that  (he  hermit  gave  him  a  croA  made  6Qt  of  tb« 
moaoUins.  It  feem&  lb  high  and  big)  that»  when  wood  of  the  ark»  together  with  a  certificate  3  a 
the  air  is  clear,  it  may  be  ieen  four  or  6ve  days  formal  copy  of  which  the  author  has  ghen  in  Iril 
jouney  of;  yet  traveiiers  think  |he  height  if  not    Oiam  relntioo. 

exuaordioary.  Chardin  if  of  opinion  that  he  paf-  (i.)  AiLA|iATa  the  ancient  name  of  Armenia. 
M  a  pait  (H  mount  Caucafua  wh>ch  is  higher |    See  Armenia* 

Poulkt  thinks  the  height  of  Mount  Maits,  or  Ara*       ARARAUNA*  in  ornithology,  the  ajMue  of  « 
lat,  not  above  twice  as  Mreat  as  that  of  mount  Va«    BralUian  bird,  of  the  macaw  kind, 
lenaa,  near  Pari».    They  therefore  think  that  its       ARARI»  a  river  in  Bra(iK 
bmg  vilibk:  at  fuch  a  great  diftance  is  owing  to        ARAS*    See  Araxes« 

h$  loaely  iitualiun  in  a  vaft  plain,  and  upon  the        ARASSI»  a  maritime,  populous,  and  trading 
moft  elevated  part  of  the  country,  without  anj    town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  (>eno9;  5  milea 
oouatains  before  it  to  obftrud  the  view.    Norts    SW.  of  Albinguay,  and  37  £•  of  Vebtimigiia. 
the  fflow  with  which  it  is  always  covered  from  the    Lon.  7.  to.  E.  Lat.  44.  3.  N« 
;    middle  upwards,  any  argument  of  its  height ;  for,        ARASTH,  a  maritime  towoof  Fez,  (eated  on 
I    io  this  country,  ice  hath  been  often  oblerved  in  the    the  Lucar,  where  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 
I    nomiogs  of  the  middle  of  July.  (See  Armenia.)       ARAT£IA,  in  antiquity,  .1  yearly  &ltival  cde* 
>    Certain  it  is*  however,  that  this  mountain  hath    bratcd  at  Sicyon,  on  the  birth-day  of  Aratus. 
never  yet  been  a£:ended;  which  the  Armenians    wherein  divers  honours  were  paid  by  aprieft  con* 
pretend  was  ow&pg  to  the  interpoBtioD  of  angels,    fecrated  to  this  fervice,  who  for  diftinAioB*8  fake 
m  order  to  dilappoint  the  curioGty  of  thofe  wjto    wore  a  ribband  befpan^ led  with  white  and  purple 
iranted  to  advance  to  fuch  a  (acred  place  as  that    ipots.    It  was  foiemnized  with  much  pomp  of 
whereon  the  ark  refted :  but  the  exoefs  of  cokl    mufick«  the  choirifters  of  Bacchus  attending. 
my  very  reaiboably  be  fuppoTed  able  to  fi*uftrat«       ARATHAP£SCOW  Indians,  a  nation  in  N. 
all  jbcb  attempt!,  without  any  fupen^tural  intar*    America,  who  carry  on  conltant  wars,  with  the 
portion.    The  moft  diftio^  ac(;ount  we  have  of    Weftem  Dog-nbbed  Indians. 
this  mouatain  ii  that  given  by  Mr  TiMimefort ;        *  ARATION.  ir./.  Ura/io»  Lat]    The  aA  or 
who  tells  us,  that  this  mountain  is  one  of  the  nnoft    pradice  of  plowing. 

cti^greeable  aghUupon  earth,  without  either  hou.        ARATO-BAFAE^N,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond 
ki,  cqaventa,  tr«es,  or  Ihrubs ;  and  feems  as  if    magnitufk  in  the  head  of  the  dragon. ' 
cootinually  wadilng  aad  mouldering  away.     He       ARATORIA.    SeeAaALiA,  N^I. 
divides  it  into  three  regions :  The  lowermoft,  he        *  ARATORY.  4ulJ.  [from  «ro,  Lat.  to  plow.) 
^X%  is  the  only  one  which  contains  any  human    That  which  contributes  to  tillage.  Di^, 
creatures,  and  is  occupied  by  a  few  mi6;rable       AHATUM  tbrr^  in  our  ancierrty^w  books, 
ihepherda  that  tend  (cabby  flocks ;  and  hwe  are    as  much  land  as  can  be  yearly  ttllJp'.with  one 
aUb  found,  fome  partridges :  the  fecond  is  inbtbitr    plough. — Hoc  manerlum  eft  30  armsrum. 
cd  by  crowa  aod  tigo-s ;  and  all  the  reft  it  covered        ARATURAR  TSRRi£,  ancient  (ervtce  which 
with  fnow,  whkh  half  the  year  ia>  involved  io    the  tenant  wM  to  do  hit  lord,  by  ploughing  hit 
thick  clouds.     On  the  fide  of  the  mountaitf  thai    land. 

boks  towards  Eriva^  is  a  prodigious  precipice,        ARATURIA.    SeeARALia,  K^  I. 
from  whence  rocks  of  an  immenile  fiae  are  fre-       (i.)  ARATUS,  a  celebrated  Oreek  poet,  bom 
queotly  tumbling  dqwn  with  a  hideout  aoife.    at  Soli,  in  Cilicia.    He  fiouriibed  about  the  ia4thy 
This  precipice  feems  quite  perpendicular;  and  the    or  ii6th  Olympiad,  in  the  rei^  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
extremities  are  rough  and  blackifh,  as  if  iinutted    ladelphus  king  of  Egypt.    He  difeovered  in  his 
with  (moke.    The  foil  of  the  qnouatain  is  loofe,    youth  a  remarkable  poigiiancj'  of  wit*  aitcl  capdci.* 
and  00  the  Tandy  parts  it  is  impoflible  to  take  a   ty  for  improvement;  and  havmg  received  his  edu- 
irm  ftep  ;  Co  that  ouv  traveller  encountered  great   cation  under  DionyOus  Heradeotes,  a  Stoic  phi* 
dilficultiet  in  ^is  afcent  aod  defceot  of  thitmoun-    lofopher,  he  efpoufed  the  principles  of  t^al  fed. 
tain;  being  often  oblige,  in  order  to  avoid  the    Araftutvrasphyfidan  to-AntigomxtOonatas,  king 
i»d»  to   MCake  himfelf  to  places  where  great    of  Macedon ;  who  being  a  great  encourager  Si 
rocks  were  heaped  on  one  another,  under  vrhich    learned  men^  fent  for  him  to  court,  admitted  htm 
he  psHed   through  cavemty  or  to  places  full  of   to  his  intimacy,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  ftudiet. 
ftonet,  whare  he  vras  forced  to  leap  from  one    The  Fbaenomtna  of  Aratus  which  it  ftiH  extant 
ftooe  to  another.    If  we  may  believe  Struyt,  n    gives  hiqa  a  title  to  the  charadter  of  an  aftrooomer 
Dutch  wrker«  hQwever>  all  thefe  difficulties  may    at  well  at  a  poet*    In  this  piece  he  defcribes  thn 
be  iiirmoiioted.    He  aJTures  ut»  he  went  five  days    nature  and  motion  of  the  ftm,  and  fhowt  the  par* 
M9iiraty  iipr  mount  Aj^rat,  to  (ee  a  Romifh  her-    tievlarmfluences  of  the  cekftial  bodies.    Hevrtoto 
mil:  that   he  pafl^  through  three  regions  oi    thit  poem  in  Oireek  wrie:  it  wat  tranfiated  intn 
cknads  ;  the  firft  dariL  aod  thick»  the  next  cold    Latin  by^  Cicero  ;>  who  tells  nt,  m  his  fitft  booh 
and  fiiB  of  (now,  and  the  third  colder  (UU :  that    De  ermtvrtf  that  thef  verfes  of  AcatuS  are -very  no« 
he  advanced  five  miles  every  day :  and  when  he    ble*    There  is  aAfb  a  tranflation  of  this  poem  bv 
came  to  the  place  where  the  hermit  had  his  cell*    Germanieus  CseCur,  and  another  into  elef^  rem 
be  breathed  a  verv  ierene  and  temperate  air :  that    by  Feftus  Avienus.    A  quarto  edition  of  the  Piktt 
the  hermit  told  him,  he  had  perceived  neither    momwna  was  piibUfhed  by  Orotius,  at  Leyden,  t4 
Windsor  rain  an  th^j^yeart  he  had  4>W«lttliq?pi    |0oo^  m  Greek  ^  Lalin^  with  the  fragtncnu  of 

Clccro^l 
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Ciccvo'p  *v«'fi6n,  and  the  tranflatione  of  Gerinani-  Df  his  thrcflimg  floor,  wheat,  oxen,  and  i:^ 
cat  and  Avienus;  all  which  the  editor  h^s  illuf*  when  he  heard  of  Jdavid's  inteatioo  of  pBrdufisi 
trated  with  <nlHa»s  notes.  He  wm  certainly  viuch  them,  to  build  aa  altar^  and  facriftce  unio  tW 
cftecnied  by  the  amaenta,  ftnce  we  fiad  fo  great  a  Lord,  that  the  calamity  then  raging  in  coofeqiiroct 
number  of  commentators  u^n  bttn.  There  are  of  the  royal  £»Uy  might  ccafe.  fThe  king  bovnt<s 
feveral  -ot^r  works  alfo  aicnbcd  ^  Aratos.  Sui-  refiifed  his  o^cr  4a  thc^  renurkiible  wo^k,**  Ntr, 
f\ns  mentions  the-  following  :  HymiM'  to  Fan^  but  I  will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  pric^r,  for !  mn 
Aftrolog^'  And  Aftrothefy ;  a  cahipofilioB  of  Anti-  not  take  that  which  is  thine  for  the  1  ord,  anr  qi> 
dotes ;  an  trM*0f  on  Theopropus;  an  tu^rtm  on  fer  burnt  offerings  without  coft/*  H<r  aocorf*tf>> 
AntigovMifi ;  an  Epigram  on  Phila,  tbedaughtor  of  ly  paid  Oman  ^00  fhekels  of  gold  fmr  the  ficU,  a^ 
Antipater,  2ix\A  wife  of  Antigontts^  rni  £picedium  yo  fhekels  of  flWer  for  the  threibing  floor,  cjttK 
of  Cleombrotus;  aCorreAionoftheOilyHeyjand  J^c.  8eei  Sam.  xxiv.  and  i  Chron.  xxi.  Arw- 
fome  Epiftles,  in  profe.  VirgH  ifl  his  Georgics,  nah's  field  was  afterwards  the  fite  of  the  temptr; 
fias  «mfitate4  or  tranflated  many  paifagesr  from  this  aod  Dr  Aih  lays  Araunah  figniies  Che  Ark. 
'  cnthor ;  and  St  Paul  quoted  a  paflage  from  Ara-  ARAUSIO,  Civitas  Arausievsis,  or  Atir* 
fU8,  in  his  fpdech  to  the  AtheniaiTS,  A-tfts  xrii.  38.  sicorum,  in  ancient  geography,  the  C9^itak  oi 
wherein  he  told  themf  that  fome  of  their  own  the  Cavares>  In  Gallia  NartxMienfis.  It  bciIH 
|>Oets  have  (M^  Tt  ym^  mtu  j^t^-  «r^at ;  •*  FoT  we  Colonim  Secmndttriormmj  by  Pliny  and  Meb«  hr- 
are  aMb  liis  offspring."  Thefe  words  arc  the  be-  caufe  the  veterans  of  the  ad  Legioii  were  fett*i! 
ginning  of  the  hfth  line  of  Aratus's  Phziiomena.  in  it.  It  was  then  a  very  important  place.  It  hid 
.  (9.),Ar  ATtTs,  a  famoMs  general  of  the  Achzans,  a  triumphal  arch,  ere^ed  by  Marios  and  Bnu'us 
who  at  10  years  of  age,  commenced  the  great  at-  upon  their  vi^ory  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutono. 
tempt  to  deliver  Greece  from  its  tyrants,  aod  ef>  I'his  arch  was  much  damaged  in  1707  and  ];:<:• 
tablifh  one  general  republic  among  the  different  It  has  (lil)  the  Hewains  of  a  fineamphxtbeattruid 
^ates.  He  began  by  expelling  Nicocle«  the  tyrant  fome  aqaeduds.  It  is  now  called  Or  a  kg  c,  and 
of  his  native  country,  S:cyon ;  which  he  thereby  is  fealed  on  an  arm  of  theEgve,  at  the  foot  of  1 
Joined  to  the  Achaean  Leaguei»  A.  A.C  153.  Two  mountain  in  t*»e  department  of  Drome,  36  «r-» 
years  afitcrwaixis  he  took  the  fert  AcDOCorimhus^  VLyoi  Avi^x^xhf  and  50  NW.  of  Mofttpetitr.  Loa 
and  delivered  Corinth  from  the  Macivtonian  yok«.  4.  49.  £.  Lat.  44.  q.  N.  See  OaAvcc. 
Being,  afterwards  repeatedly  elcdod  Praetor, 'or  A  RAW,  or  Aaraw»  a  large  to«ni  and  bsu- 
general  of  the  league,  he  delivered  Argos,  and  fe-  irick  of  Bern  in  Switaerland,  feated  oa  t^Air, 
t-eral  other  Grecian  Uatesfrom  their  tyrants.  But  in  Ar^oW,  S  miles  NB.  of  AlBuac,  and  17  W. 
in  the  midlt  of  this  fuccr4efttl  career,  while  the  6f  Zimck*  In  this  town  th^  Diets  of  the  Protr^ 
League  was  flouriilhing  throughout  all  Pelopon-  tant  Swifs  Cantons  are  keW.  In  thefe  affetthfin* 
nefus,  it  was  deferted  by  the  Lacedannooians,  the  deputies  and  their  fervants,  being  all  citiitJs 
whofe  king  Cleomenes  III.  joined  the  JEtoUaos  dine  tocher  w  the  fame  hall.  The  town-hoc^ 
and  defeated  Aratus  ;  A.  A.  C.  135.  ly  the  ad-  was  bwlt  eutnof  the  ruins  of  the  old  caAle,  vhkh 
vice  of  Aratus,  the  Achsaas  called  in  the  aflift*  the  inhabitantt  of  Aaraw  totally  demdithcd,  vk^ 
anceof  Antigonua  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  who  the  Swifs4hoolR  off  the  yoke  of  Auftria.  hxnm 
joined  the  League  and  defeated  Cleomenes :  but  has  an  elegam  church,  a  fine  fiountaift  aod  a  frrtib 
Aratos  was  afterwards  poifoned  by  bis  ungrateful  foil.  Lon.  9*  10.  (or  according  to  others  ft.  o.}  L 
focceflbr,  Pliilip  VI.  whom  he  had  newly  reftorcd«    Lat,  47. 10.  K. 

in  the  id  year  of  the  141ft  Olympiad,  and  6ad  of  ARAXESy  now  At  as,  a  river  of  Annenia  M>- 
his  age.  He  was  interred  at  Sicyon,  and  received  jor,  which  takes  its  rife  in  a  mountato  called  M- 
the  greatefl  honours  from  his  countrymen.  See  hot^  where  the  Euphrates  aHb  bath  its  ori^ 
Arateia.  Polybius  gives  us  fo  great  a  chara^bn*  From  this  mountain  it  runs  SE.  acro6  Anam 
of  Aratus's  Commentaries  or  Hillory,  that  the  lofs  and  part  of  Perfia,  in  a  ferpentine  courfe,  ^ 
of  fo  valuable  a  work  is  highly  to  be  regretted.         charging  ttfelf  into  the  Cafpian  SeaJI  after  a  ras  (^ 

(3.)  Aratus,  the  ion  of  Aratus,  (N*'  s.)  waia  upwards  of  500  miles  during  which  it  reomv* 
alfo  Praetor  of  the  Achxan  League,  and  Kkewife  fome  confiderable  rivers.  Walker  defrribes  it  i» 
poifbned  by  the  ungrateful  tyrant  of  Macedonia,    filling  into  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  before  it  anim  < 

AR AVA,  the  name  of,  i.  a  diftrid ;  s.  a  ibrtrefs %  the  ocean.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  hatk  i^ 
and  3.  arrver  in  Upper  Hungary.  The  fort  ia  rife  in  mount  Ararat;  but  Toumeftm  afTcref « 
feated  ^%  miles  NW.  of  Cafl'ovia.  Lon.  so.  o.  £•  that  it  comes  no  nearer  that  mountab  tlaa  rt 
Lat.  49.  so.  N.  miles.    The  Arases  is  a  very  rapid  river,  uA  m 

ARAUCO,  the  name  o^  i.  a  fortnis;  t.  a  river;  fuppofed  to  be  the  Gihon  mentioned  by  MoH 
3.  a  valley  ;  and,  4«  a  town  in  Chili.  Tlie  brave  Bcftdes  this  extreme  rapidity^  it  is  very  apt  to  o- 
natives  carried  on  a  defenfive  war  againft  the  Spa-  Verfiow  after  rains ;  fb  that  the  endeavouis  tobidj 
fiiands  for  about  a  century,  and  at  bft  drove  them  bridges  over  It  have  proved  abortive }  ttMC^ 
entirely  out  of  it,  though  deflitiiteof  firearms,  fome  of  them  appear,  front  the  few  iRhet  1^ 
Tbey  concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  1650,  and  maining,  to  have  been  built  of  the  befl  VBtttt^ 
ftill  maintain  their  independence.  Lon.  73. 10.  W.  and  in  the  ftrongefi  manner.  Such  is  the  «^ 
I-*t.  37.  30.  S.  according  to  Walker  ;  but  others  metice  of  its  current  after  the  thawing  ef  tit 
^phice  it  in  57. 10.  W.  Lon.  and  4s.  so.  S.  Lat.  jacent  fnows,  or  fome  fierce  rains,  ttet  wA 
ami  others  in  78.  6.  W.  Lon.  and  37.  5.  S.  Lat.  banks  nor  dykes  can  refift  it.  NbtUlf 
•  ARAUNAH,  orORMAN,  thejebufite,  a  pub-  ceed  the  node  and  violence  of  itavuffl 
Kc-fpirited  hufbandnrun,  under  David  king  oi  lU  times:  but  in  winter,  when  its  waaenJRlMb^ 
rael  i  wbp  generouOy  offered  the  J^ng  a  frcr  gift   is  fbrdable  in  fome  places  00  ramtli.         * 


•  * 
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.  ^0  AftAV,  •rt.41.  to  prq)are.  CH$iu^  :  wholeiwmelfoc4»  awl  a  way  oC  life  difcriilg  liiM 

'  ARAY^  a  cape  of  S.  America,  which  fiwuii  from  tKe  HoUent;^^.  The  appearance  of  the  iflawjr 
the  N.  point  of  the  Oronoque.  It  contaifit  iktt  ib  exceicdinf  ly  pleaiHat.  On  the  eaft  it  hasa  very^ 
piti,  from  whicX  the  Dutch  nfed  to  f^pply  thenv-  higtv  iRouAtainb  of  the  fome;  fubftanec  as  the  Mor* 
Wfe*  freely  till  1605,  w6cn  their  ftips  wei«  de^  Iftcca,  oi  wbkh  it ;  wa&  once  a  paK*  At  the  foot: 
ftjoyed  by  the  Spanish  who,  10  k(>%ih  built  a  of  this  mountairs  the  reft  of  theifland  iseztendt^ 
ioa  upon  it.  to  the  we(Vvrar<l»  aiid  dividod  into^  beautiful  ami 

(i.jARBAy  acttyof  the  Anokiima^  aftsenianU   inx\ii\A  plaiof  iDte;ifperied  with  ItCtle  hilb,  fitter 
called  Hebr^.  .  bear  the  wpbcft  pioduds.   'At  the  extremity  that: 

{»,)  Ai^BA«    Sec  AmtULACiA.  ^okft  to-thc  north,  a  delighifuV  prcftiiontory,  calA* 

(3.)  Arba#    See  Ar.be.    N^  U.  led  Loparo,  ftretcheS'  intw  the  fea  ;  it  is  crowned. 

(4.)  Alt! A,  the  father  of  Auak.  ^ith  liule  hiilr*  which  ^almoft  quite  ixKrlofe  a  fine 

AKBAC£S,  a  governor  of  ^edia  under  Sarda-^  cultivated  plaifl.  Near  thii  promontory  ^re  thcf 
DapaU».  Seeing  him  fpinning  among  a  companf  two  fmaU  ifl^ndd  of  &  Giegomo  aod  Goli,  very 
of  bk  womeDf  he  ftirrad  up  his  people  to  vevolty  ufeful  to  (hepherda  andiifiifinb  Thecooftof  Arbe^ 
and  dethroned  Sardanapalus ;  who  thereupon  burnt  t)ut  ^cer  the  Morlacca  mountains  is  quite  fteepi 
-^unlelf  in  bis  palace.  Arbaces  being  crowned^  aAf  hiacce(&ble  \  and  the  channel  between  them  ni> 
began  the  ivoaarchy  of  tfie  Medes,  which  lafted  cxtremidy  dangerous,  being  expofed  to  furiootf 
317  years  undev  nine  kingSy  till  Aftyages  was  ex-  windB,  and  without  a  lingle  port  on  bither^fide*: 
I  peied  by  Cyrus.  Arbaces  reigned  *a  years,  and  The  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  Dolin*  lying  tiaral- 
oied  A.'M.  %%o6,    SccKedia.  lei  .to  the  iiland  of  Arbe,  along  the  coaft  of  Bar* 

ARBAGOv  »plac^  in  Weftmoreland^  wbicb    bado^  fotrns.  a  channel  le&  dangerous,  though  hy 
produces  a, great  quantity  of  iron  •re.  no  ni^ans  fo  (ecure  as*  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at* 

ARBALEST,  X  See  next  article  ;  al(b  Balista,    There  ate  ieveral  harbours  in  the  ndghbosrhood 
ARBAJLET,   5  and  Caoa*  Bow.  .  of  the  city  of  Arbe,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  beflr 

*ARAAL|ST.  ffb/  ffrum^/rnuy  a  bow,  and  part  of  the  iUand  is  facilitated. 
iaHfia^  an  engine  to  throw  (tones;]  A  cro(k-bow.  (j<.)  Arbe,  cu«iositie»  of.  Among  the  molt 
—It  is  lepoi^d  by  William  Brito^  that  the  arcu-  cenvufkable  curiofltrs  of  the  ifland;  the  Arbegiant 
balifta,  oc  arbaliftt  was  fifft  fliewed  to  the  French  are  proud  of  many  religious  reliquea,  and  parti- 
by  our  ^ing  Richard  the  firft»  who  was  ihoxtly  cularly  of  the  head'  of  S.  Criftrofano  Uieir  protec- 
anfT  ftaan  by  ^quanrel  thereof.  Camden^  tor^  but  the  lovers  of  facred  antiquity  will  find 

(I.)ARB£,  an  ancient  city,  tbecapftal  of  the  ibmetlung  much  more  fiogvdar  isr  (^ihfcr  l^eadsi 
iflaiaa,  (See  N^  II.  J  filiiated  on  a  rilnig  ^uod  of  Shadrachi  Melhechy.aml  Abffdnego^  whkh  are 
between  two  harbcmrs,  whi^difoj^  a  peninfula>  venerated  tiiere  with  ^Jeatdevotion*.  Eourof  th« 
and  coataiping  about  food  inhabitants,  among  priodpaL gentlemen  arekvepeira  of. the  fiiiu^iiary,; 
whom  are  nntmf  nobie,  but  few  rich  families^  and  to  their  care  the  precious  pe^erds  of  tbcf'^city 
(H.  i.^  Arsf,  or  AtBAr  in  anciutt  geography,  are  alfo  commitGed.  Among  th«&  nfc<>Hi»^i8  « 
an  mand  of  fllyna,  hi  the  gdph  of  Qaamaro«  tranfa<^ioq  of  MXVUI,  by  which  the  city  of  Arbet 
Of  tbia  ifbtadr  which  has  been  but  (lightly  noticed  promifes  tp  th^  Doge,  of  Venice^  OttXMie  Orfeolo^ 
by  geograpliera,  we  ha^  the  following  defcription  a  tribu^  of  fomp  paunds^  ^  M^  j^ca^  "  oB 
by  the  Abbe  Fbrtif.  wrought   ^r^  and   in   caie   of  o«»f)tfa«entioa,. 

fa. J  ABsr,  CLiMATB,  coA&T,  &c.  OF^  The  pounds.  Je  guro  c^^f^  *^  of  pur».gold.*'  In  the 
climate  of  Arbe  ib  none  of  the  happieft }  the  win-  IgSft  a^^  theve  waa'a  Warned  b&ihop-of  Arbe,  named 
ter  feafira  is  horrid*  eipedal^y  when  agitated  l»  Ottavio  Spadert^i  who;  would  not  pennit  the  re-^ 
the  violeiit  northerly  wuKl9^.which  Cbmetimea  traai*  liques  of  S.  Criftofano  to  be  aqjoiedr  to  the  public 
form  the  intermediate  Jeaibns  into  winter,,  and  ^i^jeoerationy  on  the.  folemnity.  of  the.  i^tBt's*  dayi; 
caule  j^  fummef  itielf  to  difappear*  l^heie  furi-*  becaui<  he  doubted  of  their  authentieity.  The- 
ous  winds  do  great  damage  to  the  illao^  paiti-  mob  roie  an(}' was  goiz^g  to  throw  him,  down  fromr 
Ctttaciy  in  the  wintcv  and  Spring.  T^o  years  ago,  the  top  of  the  hi^l  en  which  the  cathedcaj  fbnda;; 
aboot  Ba,ooo  Hi^q^  perilhed  inuncQight,  by  coldf  oor  did-t^e  tumult  ceaie  after  the  day  was  paft« 
in  the  cofitmonpaltufes  of  the  mountain^  wh^^.  The  government  Cent  an  armed  veilel  to  deJivec 
accQvxfiag  to  -^he  cuftom  over  all  Oa^matia*,  thty  the  pi<e)ate  from  the  danger  he  was  in ;  and  the 
are  left  in  the  open  aiy  the  whuk  year  round;  The  Pope  thoughtprppeF  to  giye  him  a  more  tradable 
ialt  fog  rai(ed  by  the  dreadful  commotion  of  the  /j^^^  ip  Italy. 

wave%  lyhich.oflen  roars  between  tliemoimtainB  (4w)AftBE,  h^istomp  of.  Inthetiniefi  of  the  Ro- 
of Af^  and  the  oppofite  Alps,  in  the  i)asrpw  k-aus,  it  j's  probable  that  theae  wt^re  no  other  ci-* 
chaanel  of  MorlaccBf  confumes  aii  the  buds  of  tics  in  Arbe|>u^  Uiat  whiclr.  bears  th^  name  of  th(l 
the  phots  aod  conr,  if  it  happens  to  be  dsiven  up-  itland,  i^  thp  neighbourhood  of  which  ancient  mo-, 
on  the  »ftaod  bf  the  wind^  and  it  is  followed  by  nam^ts  are  frequently  d«gt  up.  ThoUgh  this 
a  foaicity  of  every  kind  pf  pFoiiu<^,  ThiB  calami-  fmall  Ulaad  la  not  above  .><>,  mi^%  round,  wholly 
ty  comfBunicatcs  its  baneful  infiuence  even  to  the  uncultivated,  ^\d  uninhabitable; intbebigheft  part 
ndh  of  the  animals  left  on  the  paftuiea,  that  be-  that  face^  the  chafiuel  of  Mp|da<^.f'it4i<i6^waya 
conifg  iH-talted,  in  confequence  of  the  bitteme&  mamtai.)ed  udTf  with  decorum.  I'Jhat  it  was  in« 
and  bad  nourilhment  of  the  food.  Abftradling  habited  by  civilizui  people  in  the  li»nm«>ftht:<Ko- 
from  thele  irrcgulawtiea,  the  air  of  Arfce  is  health-  mans  it^  evident,  by  the  infcriptionjir frequently dif- 
fill;  nor  ouf^ht  the  conftant  fiimmer  fevers  among  covered,  ^nd  others  that  ftil)  remaiaat  Arbe*  In 
the  inhabicanta  to  be  attribnted  to  its  influence,  the  lower  limes  it  p  irtt>ok  ok'  all  Hm.*  calauvtics  to 
JB  they  are,  more  prob,tblv,  derived  fvvwn  uu-    whidi  all  tU^  ncij^hbiXKiHj,'  countries  were  ijubjec- 

tcd, 
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ledy  but  always  recorered  itfelf  evert  ^er  diflblu-  hogs,  and  Hories  of  a  good  breed.    Thcff  isiHb 

ti»n.    The  archires  of  the  community  of  Arbe  abundance  of  good  fait  made  on  the  ifland;  and 

GonUhi  fomc  ancient  papers  that  are  truly  valu-  tbc  fifhing  of  tunny  and  mackrel,  notwithftindnif 

able,  and  they  are  kept  with  great  jealoufy ;  by  it  is  managed  in  a  flowly  and  aukward  maoecr, 

them  it  appears,  that,  in  the  nth  century,  gold  makes  no  inconfiderable  article  of  trade  to  the 

and  tilk  were  not  rare  among  the  tubabitants.  Aibegiani,  who,  like  all  their  neighboUn,  find 

Arbe  was  fubje^  to  the  kings  of  Hungary ;  after-  their  account  m  felling  this  commodity  to  ftniv* 

wards  k  became  depcndtrA  on  Ven^an  feuda*  gers  rather  than  to  the  Venetians.    Yet,  with  all 

tones ;  and  at  laft  was  taken  under  the  immediate  thefe  natural  products,  the  ifland  is  very  far  from 

dominion  of  that  republic,  by  which  a  goremor  being  rich,  or  even  in  a  tolerably  flourHhing  ftate; 

it  appointed  with  the  title  of  count  and  captain.  becaufe  there  is  much  land  left  uncuhivatnl,  aod 

{$.)  Arbc,  Population  of.    The  number  of  the  peafants  are  lazy, 
pec^  oil  the  ifland  does  not  much  exceed  3000,        ARBEGIANf,  the  inhabitants  of  Arbc.   See 

dtftribated  in  a  few  parifhes,  vrhich  might  be  of-  N**  I.  II.  $  j,  5,  6. 

ficiaCedby  afmall'number  of  prieds :  yet,  through        (i.)  ARBELA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of 

amonftroua  inconflftency,  that  falls  very  heavy  Aflyria,  famous  for  the  3d  and  deciflve  fxmie 

00  the  poor  hihabitants^  tiiey  have  to  maintain  fought  near  it,  between  Alexander  the  Great  sod 

■o  left  than  3  convents  of  friars,  and  as  many  of  Darius  Codomannus.    See  §  a.    It  is  featcd  00 

nubs,  befides  near  6e  priefts !  the  Lycus,  on  a  fine  plain,  60  miles  S£.  of  Moo- 

(6.)  Arbe*  soil  and  produce  of.  The  foil  ful  the  ancient  Nineveh,  and  is  now  called  Ubil. 
of  Arbe  is  not  the  fkme  in  every  fituation  ;  nay,  it  Lon.  44.  11.  E.  Lat.  3$.  15.  N. 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  country  where  ther*  (a.)  Arse  la,  battls  bt.  This  battle  was 
is  lb  great  a  variety  in  fo  little  (pace.  There  is  fought  A.  A.  C.  331,  and  the  event  of  it  drto^ 
z  very  great  difference  between  ihe  ground  of  the  mined  the  fete  of  the  Perfian  empire.  Arrian  re- 
extremity  of  the  mountain  above  the  channel  of  lates,  that  Darius's  army  confifted  of  a  million  of 
Barbado,  and  the  fides  of  it  on  the- one  part  to-  fo6t  and  40,000  hoHe;  accordiitg  to  Diodoru^ 
wards  tfie  ifland,  and  on  the  other  f^ing  the  ridge  there  were  100,000  horfc  and  8oo,coo  foot ;  Plu- 
of  Morbcca.  Nor  is  the  top  of  the  mountain  i^  tarch  relates,  that  the  horfe  and  foot  togethff 
lelf  always  of  the  fame  ftru^ure ;  for  in  fome  parta  made  up  a  million ;  and  Juftin  givea  us  exadly 
it  is  extended  in  a  fine  level  plain,  partly  woody  half  Diodorus*s  number.  The  Macedonian  anny, 
and  partly  cultivable ;  in  other  places  it  is  quite  according  to  Arrian,  confided  of  40,000  foot  aiid 
vocky,  andcompefedof  baremarUe.  The  ground  7000  hone.  Upon  receiving  notice  of  the  vaft 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  it  ftretches  to*-  Arength  of  the  enemy,  Alexander  expreffed  ««• 
wards  the  fhore^  oppofite  to  Jablana^,  is  nothhig  {her  (brpHfe  nor  apprehenfion ;  but  having  [n 
but  marble  ^  ahd,  m  the  diftri A  of  Barbado  it  is  Dr  Gillies  defcribes  it  in  his  Hift.  of  Anc.  Gteecf ) 
gravellvy  and  a  good  foil  for  vines.  The  wine  of  «  commanded  a  halt,  be  encamped  four  days,  to 
Barbado  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  m  great  efti*  give  his  mep  reft  and  refrefhment.  His  catop  ht- 
mation ;  hardly  any  other  produA  is  cultivated  ing  fortified  by  a  good  entrenchment,  he  Wt  in 
along  the  coaft,  as  the  vines'  fucceed  fo  well,  not*  it  the  ftck  and  infirm,  together  with  aH  the  ba^- 
withflandtng  the  negligent  xulture.  Below  the  gage<  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day,  pre* 
Kuins  of  Ooleitto  the  lind  bears  vines,  cjflives,  mul*  pared  to  march  againft  the  enemy  with  the  efe* 
betry,  and  other  fruit  trees^  and  alfo  com  in  thp  tive  part  of  his  army,  which  was  feid  to  confift  of 
loweftpartst,  All  tfee  lein^  pa¥t  <>f  the  Ifland  is  40,000  mfantry  aftd  700(0  horfe,  unkicnmbewl 
compofed  alternatively  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  o^  whh  any  thing  but  theh*  phwifiows  and  artrtowf. 
a  (bManct*ibir  the  Tfioft  part  very  diflwent  fhwn  The  march  was  undertaken' at  the  ad  watch  oC 
that  of  the  moUnhtin  ahd  its  adjaCencie*.  As  the  the  night,  that  the  M?»cedonians,  l>y  joining  bst- 
organizatioA'Ofthe'mounfainiswhollyof  marble,  fo  tie  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  th^  fttiportM  «l- 
that  ofthe  hilts  is  generally  arenaceous.  The  whet-  vantage  of  havhig  an  entire  day  before  them,  to 
ftone  forms  a  large  part,  atld  frequently  contains  rieap  the  full  fruits  of  their'  expelled  vJdory.  A* 
cJ9racitet  and  ImUcuiarrs ;  the  exterior  flratum  is  bout  half  Way  between  the  Ii6fti!e'  e^mps,  fofff 
commonly  (Viable.  The  valley,  which  according  eminences  interct-pted  the  view  of  either  anny.- 
to  appearances  fhould  be  ftill  d'fsehdj  are  provi<f  Having  afcended  the  rifi^g  ground^  AfexanderfiHI 
cd  with  an  excellent  foil,  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  beheld  the  Barbarf.ir.s,  driven  up  In  Iwftle  amy, 
very  minute  fand  as  is  requifite  to  keep  It  light  *nd  perhaps  Wore  ikihuHy  maHhan«i  thanhelwl 
Springs  of  fVelh  water  afe  by  rtafrtre  welt  diftri-  reafon  to  apprehend..  Their  appearfincei  ajtlerfi 
buted  *ver  the  ifland,  and  maintawi  a  proper  Jmmodiatel}'  fletermrned  him  to  change  his  fir* 
humidity  when  the  fummer  is  not  e*6eflively  relb^iitibn.  '  He  apam  comihamWd  a  hilt,  fa»- 
dry ;  fo  that  the  dark  verdure  of  the  hiHs  coJ  moned  a  council  of  war;  and  "diflfej*«m  w*^"*]^ 
vcred  with  wood,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  beirte  pfopofWi,  acceded  to  the  fingW  opitrioo  of 
and  fireflinefs  of  the  com  ground,  foitn  a  fpefc*  Parmenio,  who  adtlfed  that  the  foot  (haiM  t^ 
tacle  extrtm^y  cheerftil  and  agr«HWe.— Th^  main  ftationary  until  a  detachment  of  horfe  jij 
iftand  of  Aibe  would  have  ^very  tbing  reqili*  exploredthefleldofbattiv,  and  carefully  cx«A« 
fitefor  tha  fubfiftence  of  its  fmall  population,  if  the  dilbofition  of  the  enemy.  Alexander  ♦^ 
the  land  was  oikltivated  by  a  people  lefs ftujpid  and  cbndoA  wasequalltfd  by  his <?ouya|re,  and  bcttfe^ 
laxy,  It  produces,  however,  fiivwood,  of  which  palfed  by  his  aAivlty,  performed  thofe  import^ 
many  cargoes  are  annually  fent  to  Venice;  corn,  duties  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  hi*  light  ^^^^ 
oil,  excellent  wine,  brandy,  and  filk,  lince  very  royal  cohort.  Having  rrtunKd  with  wicxanpW 
ancient  times ;  it  alfo  exports  hides,  wool,  (lieep,  celerity,  he  again  aflembled  kis  captains  a-^d  ti> 
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63araped  them  by  a  fhort  fpeech.  Their  ardour  nefs  to  the  ^emy,  ftill  ftretched  towards  the  Wgfiti 
conr^nded  with  his  own ;  ami  the  foldicrs,  con-  Dirius  alfo  extended  his  left,  till  fearing  that  by 
fidcnt  of  Tiftory,  were  commanded  to  take  reft  continuing  this  movement  his  men  (hould  be  drawa 
and  refreftiment.  Meanwhile  Dariu;?,  perceiving  gradually  off  the  plain,  he  commanded  the  Scy- 
the enemy's  approach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  thian  fquadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the  far-* 
adion.  Notwith (landing  the  gnat  length  of  the  ther  extenfion  of  the  hoftile  line.  Alexander  im* 
plain,  he  was  obliged  to  conti-a<fl  his  front,  and  mediately  detached  a  body  of  horfe  to  oppofe 
form  in  two  lines,  each  of  which  was  extremely  them.  An  cqucftrian  combat  enfued,  in  which 
deep.  According  to  the  Perfian  cuftom,  the  king  both  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  barbarians 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  firft  line,  furrounded  finally  repelled.  The  armed  chariots  then  ifiued 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  officers  forth  with  impetuous  violence;  but  their  ap- 
of  hit  court,  and  defended  by  hin  horfe  and  foot  pearancc  was  only  formidable ;  for  the  precau* 
L'uards,  amounting  to  15,000  chofen  men.  TTieie  tions  taken  by  Alexander  rendered  their  aflault 
iplcndid  troops,  who  feemed  fittei*  for  parade  than  harmlefs.  Darius  next  moved  his  main  body,  but 
battle,  were  flanked  on  cither  fide  by  the  Greek  with  fo  little  order,  that  the  horfe,  mixed  with 
raercenaritrs  and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  the  infantry,  advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  In  the 
fdeded  from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  line,  which  his  generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance 
confifted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  to  fupply,  Alexander  feized  the  dccifive  moment, 
nodSacse;  the  left  was  chiefly  occupi.'d  by  the  and  penetrated  into  the  void  witrt  a  wedge  of 
Bjftrians,  Perfians,  and  Cardufians.  The  various  fqu^drons*  He  was  followed  by  the  ncareft  fee- 
nations  compofing  this  immenfc  hoft  were  dilTc-  tior.s  of  the  phalanx,  who  ruflied  forward  with 
Tently  armed,  with  fwords,  fpers,  clubs,  and  loud  flic^ts,  as  if  they  had  a!r?ady  purfued  the  e- 
!.atcbcts;  while  the  horfe  and  foi.t  of  each  divi-  nemy.  In  this  pait  01  the  field,  the  vidory  was 
fioa  were  promifcuoully  blended,  i.-ither  from  the  not  long  doubtful;  after  a  feeble  refiftancc,  the 
rcfult  of  acctdect  than  by  the  direction  of  defign.  barbarians  gav«  way  ;  and  the  pufillanimous  Da- 
The  armed  chariots  fronted  the  finl  line,  whofe  rius  was  foremoft  in  the  flight.  The  battle,  ho\^* 
<^nsic  was  farther  defended  by  the  elephants. —  ever,  was  not  yet  decided.  The  more  remote 
Cbofcn  fquidrons  of  Scythian,  B^9rian,  and  Cap-  divifions  of  th*  phalanx,  upon  receiving  intclli- 
pidocian  cavalry  advanced  before  eith  r  wing,  gence  that  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  P.inne- 
pnpared  to  bring  on  the  adion,  or  after  it  began,  nio,  was  in  danger,  had  not  immediately  follow- 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  ur-  ed  Alexander.  A  vacant  fpace  was  thus  left  in 
•xpedcd  approach  of  Alexander  within  fight  of  the  Macedonian  line,  through  which  fomc  fqua- 
M«  tents  prevented  Darius  from  fortifying  the  drons  of  Perlian  and  Indian  horfe  penetrated  with 
wide  extent  of  his  camp;  and,  as  he  dreaded  a  celerity,  and  advanced  to  the*  hoftile  camp.  It 
iio^umal  an*ault  from  enemies  who  often  veiled  was  then  that  Alexander  derived  fignal  and  well- 
theirdcfigns  in  darknefs,  he  commanded  his  men  cameil  advantitges  from  his  judicious  order  of  bat* 
^  J  remain  .ill  night  under  arms.  This  unufual  tie.  The  heavy  armed  troops  and  targeteers,  which 
Jneafure,  the  gloomy  filence,  the  long  and  anxi-  he  had  fldifully  poftjd  behind  tJiC  phalanx,  fpec-dl* 
^u$  erpeiiation,  together  with  the  fatigue  of  a  ly  faced  about,  advanced  with  a  rapid  ftcp,  and 
r.*ftlHs  night,  difcouragcd  the  whole  army,  but  attacked  the  barbarian  cavalry,  already  entangled 
i'^fpired  double  terror  into  thofe  who  had  witnefs-  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy,  thus  furprifed, 
<  J  the  raiferable  uifafters  en  the  b  inks  of  the  Gra-  were  deftroyed  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile  the 
"'•cwanii  the  Iflut,  At  dHy-I)reaIv  Alexander  dif-  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander  from 
\n{id  his  troops  in  a  manner  fuggefted  by  the  fu-  the  purfuit  of  Darius.  In  advancing  againft  the 
i>onor  numbers  and  deep  order  of  the  enemy. —  enemy's  right,  he  was  met  by  the  Parthian,  In- 
Hit  main  bxly  confifted  in  two  h.-avy-armed  pha-  dian,  and  Perfian  ht»r(e,  who  mairtJined  a  fharp 
Jinxes,  each  amounting  to  above  16,000  men. —  confli^ft.  Sixty  of  the  Companionj  fell;  Hcphael- 
Oftbefethe  greater  pirt  formed  into  one  line;  tion,  Coenus,  and  Metudas,  were  wounded. — 
f»ehind  which  he  placed  the  hcavyuinned  men.  Having  at  length  diJiipated  this  cloud  of  cavalry, 
':infbrced  by  his  t^rgetecrs,  with  orderr,  that  Alex  mder  prepared  to  attack  the  foot  in  that  wing, 
wbco  the  out-fprcsiling  wings  of  lac  enemy  pre-  But  the  bufinefs  was  already  efle^ed,  chiefly  by 
l»ared  to  attack  the  flank*?  and  rear  of  the  firft  line,  the  TheHalian  horfe ;  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
^he  fxond  ftiould  immediately  v/heel  to  receive  done,  but  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  and  to  render 
*yni.  The  cavalry  and  light  infantry  were  -fo  the  vidlory  as  dccifive  as  poflible.  According  to 
^'fpofcd  on  the  wings,  th.it  while  one  part  refifted  the  Icaft  *  extravagant  accour.ts,  with  the  lols  of 
'^  fliock  -of  the  Perlians  in  fiont,  another,  by  500  men  he  dcflfroyed  40,000  of  the  barbarians, 
"aly  dicing  to  the  right  or  left,  might  take  them  who  never  thenceforth  allembled  in  fufl^dent  num« 
'a  flank.  Skilful  archers  and  darters  were  pofted  bers  to  difpute  his  dominion  in  the  Eaft.  The  in- 
*^  Ijrepcr  intervals,  as  affording  the  beft  defence  valuable  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Sufiana,  and  Per- 
a^aisft  the  armed  chariois  which  (as  Alexamler  fis,  with  their  refpe<5live  capitals  of  Babylon,  Sufa 
^5flk«ew)muit  immediately  become  ufelefs.when-  and  Perfepolis,  formed  the  priie  of  his  ftill  and 
^^  flieir  CQfidu«5tors  or  hoHcB  were  wounded,  valour.  The  gold  and  filvcr  found  in  thofe  cities 
^Ifvil^  thui  arranged  the  fevers  I  parts,  Alexander  amounted  to  thirty  millions  Sterling  ;  the  jewels 
*''^*«^nal  jwlgment  led  the  whole  in  an  obliqua  and  other  precious  fpoil,  belonging  to  Darius,  fuf- 
^J^OB  toward*  the  enemy's  left ;  a  monccuvre  ficed,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load  20,000  mule* 
^WnnaWed  the  Macedonians  to  avoid  contend-  and  5000  camels."  The  confequences  of  this 
'"y  It  floce  with  faperior  numbers.  When  his  victory  the  reader  will  find  under  the  article  Per- 
^'^™w4  tetaKons,  notwithflanding  their  near-  si  a. 
Vqu  1L  Part  I.  C  c  c                 ARBELLA, 
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ARBELLA,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,   in    the  Will ;   determination ;   choice.    This  (touU  St 

county  of  Kerry,  and  province  of  Munflcr,  near  written  ar^'/r^w^/.— 

the  ruins  of  Ballycarthy  Caftle,  138  miles  from  Stand  faft  !  to  ftand  or  fall, 

Dublin.  Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  (land?, 

ARBERO,   or    A arb.fr G,    a    fortjfied    town  PerfeA  within,  no  outward  aid  require; 

of  Switzerland,   in  the  canton  of  Bern,   with  a  And  all  temptations  to  tranferefs  repel.  Mil  :*. 

handfome  caflle,  where  the  bailift' refides.    It  is  •  ARBITRARILY.  ^^r». [from /jr^/fr/rr;.]  Wf** 

feated  on  the  river  Aar,  in  a  kind  of  ifland,  ic  m.  no  other  ruJe  than  the  will ;  defpotically ;  aKt> 

KW.  of  Bern,  and  11  S\V.  of  Soleure,     Lon.  7.  lutely — He  governed  arbitrarily^  he  was  exj-t^ 

5.  E.  Lat.  47«  o.  N.  led;  and  came  to  the  deferred  end  of  ah  tyrxit;. 

ARBES,  a  city  of  Tunis,  feated  in  a  beautiful  DryiUn. 

plain,  and  watered  by  many  fine  fprings,  a  days  ♦  ARBITRARINESS.  »./  [from  nrb'^rary^ 

journey  S.  of  Bona.  It  contains  many  relics  of  Ro-  Defpoticalnefs ;  tyranny.~Hc  that  by  harfhritfs 

man  infcriptions,  &c.  of  nature,  and  arbUranneJ's   of  command,  I'ft 

(i.)  ARBIRLOT,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  on  the  his  children  like  iervants,  is  what  they  mean  by  \ 

fea  coail,  in  the  county  of  Forfar;  4  miles  long  tyrant.  TemtU. 

;md  3  broad.    The  climate  is  healthy,  the  Airfaee  ♦  ARBITRARIOUS.  nd],  [from  crhitran:is 

hilly,  rind  the  foil  fo  extremely  various,   that  it  'Lat-]    Arbitrary;  depending  on  the  will.— Thef 

often  differs  in  the  fame  field.     In  general,  how-  are  llanduig  and  irrepealable  truths,  fuch  as  ha^.• 

ever,  it  is  fertile,  agriculture  having  hem  rapidly  no  precarious   exigence,   or  arhitrarious   deptr* 

improved  within  thefe  20  years.  It  produces  oats,  dence  upon  any  will  or  onderftanding  whatloem. 

barley,  wheat,  turnips  and  lint.     Great  attention  Nor  is. 

is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  there  is  not  »  ARRITRARIOUSLY.  adv.  [from  arhitrar- 

a  finglc  flock  of  ihcep  in  the  parifli,  notwithftand-  €us.]  Arbitrarily  ;  according  to  mere  will  and  pit  - 

ing  the  advantage  of  the  hilly  grounds.   Th«' rents  fare. — Where  words  are  impofed   arbitrari(mjh, 

are  moderate,  the  roads  good,  and  the  ftatnte  la-  diflorted  from  their  common  ufe,  the  mind  ir.a!! 

tiour  and  thirlages  are  commuted.     The  popula-  be  led  into  mifprifion.  Glanvill^ 

lion,  in  1790,  by  Mr  Watfcn's  report  to  Sir  J.  *  ARBITRARY. oi^\[or5/7rflrftff,I^t.J    i.Dei^ 

Sinclair,  was  X05  ?  fouls.    There  are  fereral  mi-  potick ;  abfolute ;   bound  by  no  law ;  folIom"Ti:s 

neral  Iprings  in  the  pariib.  the  will  without  reftraint.    It  is  applied  boiU  to 

(a.)  Aruirlot,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh,  peifons  and  things. — 

(See  N"*  I.)  feated  on  the  Elliot ;  whence  the  o-  In  vain  the  Tyri;m  queen  refigns  her  life 

riginal  name  of  both,  Abkrelliot,  the  word  a-  For  the  chafte  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife, 

hfr^  in  Gaelic,  fipfiii'ying  above.    Jn  the  ancient  If  lying  bards  may  falfe  amours  rchearfe, 

Bntiih,  it  has  a  fenfc  fomvwhat   different.     See  And  blafl  her  name  with  nrbitrory  verfe.  Waljl. 

Aber.  *     Their  regal  tyrants  Ihall  with  Mufhes  hide 

ARBISTOCK,  a  parifli  of  N.  \tales,  in  Den-  Their  little  lulls  or  arbitrary  pride, 

bighfliire.  Nor  bear  to  fee  their  vafials  ty'd.              Pn '. 

(i.)  ♦  ARBITER.  »./.[Lat.]  i.  A  judge  appoint-  a.  Depending  on  no  rule ;  capricious. — It  may  he 

cd  by  the  parties,  to  whofe  determination  they  perceived,  with  what  infecority  \*e  afcribe  cfc^^ 

voluntarily  fubmit. — He  wonld  put  himfelf  into  depending  on  the  natural  period  of  time,  »ot-> 

*  the  king's  hands,  and  make  him  flri;7<»r  of  the  peace,  ^r^/r/rry  calculations,  and  fiich  as  vary  at  pka- 

Bacon,     a.  One  who  has  the  power  of  decifion  or  fure.  Bro<ujn*s  Fulgar  Err'.an. 

regulation;  a  judge. — His  m^efly,  in  this  great  Arbitrary  power.     See  DkspoTisM,  Mo- 

conjundure,  fcems  to  be  generally  allowed  for  the  narchy,  &c. 

fole  flrii/^r  of  the  affairs  of  Chriftendom.  7>w/»//.  Arbitrary    punishment,    in   law,  denote. 

(a.)  Arbiter,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  alfo  a  fuch  punifliment^  as  are  by  ftatute  left  to  the  d T- 

judge  nominated  by  a  magillrate,  to  decide  diffe-  crttion  of  the  judge.    It  is  a  general  nile  io  arhi- 

rences,   between  parties.     The  civilians  make  a  trary  puniihments,  that  the  judge  cannot  iaRiiJt 

<liffercnce    between  arbiter  and  arbitrator,  death.     Hence  all  punifhments  that  are  not  cjpi- 

though  both  found  their  power  on  the  compro-  tat  have  acquired  the  name  of  tfrA/frarypawi^^wirB'^ 

mife  of  the  parties ;  the  former  being  obliged  to  even  although  they  be  exprefsly  pointed  out  bf 

judge  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  law,  where-  ftatLte. 

as  the  latter  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  own  difcrction,  (1.)  *  To  ARBITRATE,  v.  a.  [^arbitrcr,  Lit-^ 

and  accommod.ite  the  diffehence  in  the   manner  i.  To  d(»cide ;  to  determine. — 

that  appears  to  him  moft  juft  and  equitable.  This  i«ight  have  been  prevented,  acd  tsjie 

♦  ARBITRABLE,  adj.  [from  arbitrof^  Lat.]  whole. 

Arbitrary ;  depending  upon  the  will.; — The  ordi-  With  very  eafy  arguments  of  love, 

nary  r  venue  of  a  parfonage  is  in  Ifind,  called  the  Which  now  the  m.inagc  of  two  kingdoms  Boft 

glebe :  in  tythe,  a  fet  part  of  our  goods  rendered  With  fearful  bloody  ifrue  arbitrate,       SJ»hf' 

tr»  God  ;  in  other  offerings  beflowcd  upon  God  a.  To  judge  of. — 

by  the  people,  eUher  in  fuch  arbitrable  propor-  Yet  where  an  equal  poife  of  hopeandftar 

tion  as  their  own  devotion  rooveth  them,  or  as  Does  <if  A/7r^2/r  th^  event,  my  nature  ti 

the  laws  or  cuftomi  of  particular  places  do  re-  That  I  incline  to  Iwpe,  rather  thar.  fisar.   Ifi^- 

<;uirethei?.  ^plman.  (*•)  *   ^^^  Arbitrate,  v,  n.     To  fHtJp^ 

ARBITRAGE,  the  decree  of  an  arbitrator. —  ment. — It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  fcteralKWWj 

See  Arbitration,  $i  and  2.'  fenfe,  r.ot  like  a  drowfv  iudgc^  oxAflKtSt^  ^ 

«  ARBITRAMENT.  »./.  Ifrom  arbitror,  Lat.]  alfo  dinging  their  \xrdid.  Sett^h. 
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(i.)  •  ARBITRATION.  «.  /.   [from  arifitror^  but  thi^  diftindion  holds  not  univerlalljr,  there  be- 

Lit.j    The  determination  of  a  caufe  by  a  ;>idge  ing  rarely  any  buds  on  the  large  trees  in  India.    - 

MutuAlIy  agreed  on  by  the  perfons  contending.  (a.)  Arbor,  m  chemiftry,  or  arbor  philoso- 

(!•}  Arbitratiomj  in  bw,  is  where  the  par-  -phica,  is  a  name  common  to  fcveral  metalline 

tifa,  injuring  and  injured,  fubmit  all  matters  in  dif-  cryftallizations ;  thlis  called  from  their  ramifica- 

pute,  concerning  any  perfonal  chattels  or  perfonal  tions  rclembling  a  tree.    Albertus  Magnus  is  faid 

wrong,  U>  the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  or  to  have  produced  a  tree,  befoix»  the  king  of  France 

arbitnitors ;  who  are  to  decide  the  controverfy :  while  he  fat  at  dinner.    This  paflTed  at  that  time 

iod  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  is  ufual  to  add,  that  f«r  a  palingenefia,  or  refufcitation ;  but  it  may 

another  penon  be  calltxi  in  as  umpire  {imperator  or  more  naturally  be  reft:rred  to  the  fpecies  of  ger- 

impar,)  to  whofe  fole  judgment  it  is  then  referred,  minations  by  cryftaliizations. 

Sometimes  there  are  only  one  arbitrator  originally  (3.)  Arbor,  in  mechanics,  the  principal  part  of 

appointed.    This  decifion,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  a  machine,  which  fervesto  fuftain  the  reft  ;  alfo 

is  called  an  a^warj.    And  thereby  the  queilion  is  the  axis  or  fpindle  on  which  a  machine  turns,  as 

as  fully  dKermined,  and  the  right  transferred  or  the  arbor  of  a  crane,  windmill,  (Sec. 

f^tlcd,  ai  it  could  have  been  by  the  agreement  of  ♦  ARBORARY.  aJj.  \arboranujf  Lat.]  Belong- 

Ihe  partii-b,  or  judgment  of  a  court  of  juftice.   See  ing  to  a  tree   Diff, 

Law.  arbor  oian^c,  or  arbor  lun^,  a  kind  of 

•AKCITRATOR.  »./.  {^rom  arbitrate,]  i.  An  cryftallization,  in  which  aqua  forth  incorporated 

extraordinary  judge  between   party  and  party,  with  filver  and  mercury,  tiring  put  in  water,  ex- 

ciiofen  bf  their  mutual  confent.  CuwL —  pands  and  /hoots  itfelf  into  an  appearance  of  a 

Be  a  good  foldier,  or  upright  truftec,  tree,  with  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers.    See 

An  a rbitrator  from  comi pt ion  free.       Drjden,  Chemistry?  Index. 
1.  A  governor ;  a  prefident. —  *  ARBOREOUS,  adj*  [arboreta^  Lat.]     i.  Be- 
Though  heav'n  be  (hut,  longing  to  trees ;  conftituting  a  tree. — A  grain  of 

And  hcav'n's  high  arbitrator  fit  fecure  muftard  becomes  arboreous.  Bro<wn,    %.  A  term 

Id  bis  own  ilrength,  this  place  may  be  exposM.  in  botany,  to  diftinguilh  fuch  fungufes  or  moffes 

Mi/ton.  as  grow  upon  trees,  from  thofe  that  grow  on  the 

J.  He  that  has  th(*power  of  preicribing  to  others  ground.  Quinej. — They  fpeak  properly,  who  make 

without  limit  or  controuJL — Another  Blenheim  or  it  an  arboreom  excrefcence,  or  rather  a  fuperplant 

Ramillies  will  make  the  conlederales  majters  of  bred'of  a  vifcous  and  fuperfluous  lopp,  which  the 

their  own  terms,  gjjd  arbUraton  of  a  peace.  Ad'  tree  itfelf  cannot  aflimulale.  Brwwns  Vnlga^  Err, 

dtfoM  on  tU  State  o/t^  ffar.    4-  The  determiotx;  ARBORESCENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 

he  t^t  puts  an  end  to  any  affair. —                      .  objedls  as  refemb?e  trees,  or  that  grow  up  in  the 

The  end  crowns  all ;  form  of  Wees.    See  Arbor. 

Aad  that  old  ccmmpn  arbitrator^  time.  Arborescent  star-fish, in;Eoologyyafpec>i 

Win  one  day  end  it.                               Sbaiefp,  of  aftcrias.    See  Astf.iias. 

•  ARBITREMENT.  «./.  [from  arbitrary  Lat  ]  ♦  ARBORET.  «./.  [arbor.  Lat.  a  tree.]  A  final! 

I.  Decifion;  determination. — I  know  the  knight  t^xie  or  (hnjfc.— 

is  inccnfed  againft  you,  even  to  a  loortaj  arbitre^  Nosr  hid,  now  feen, 

me^t  {  byt  nothing  of  the  circumftaoce  more^  Among  this  woven  arborets^  and  flow'rs, 

^bttkef^re,  %.  Compromife.-»rLukewarm  per^n«  Imbroidef'd  on  each  ban)^.                       Asilton, 

thiflk  they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion  Arbor  genealogica,  tree  of  genealogy,  or 

by  middle  ways,  and  witty  reconcil^ements  ;  as  if  confanguJnity,  fig  lifies  a  lineage  drawn  eut  under 

they  would  make  an  arbitrement  between  God  and  the  refemblance  of  a  root,  (lock,  branches,  &c. 

lUQ.  llirair.  Arjsor  H£R»iETis,i.^.thetreeofhermes,among 

ARBLASTE  R,  a  cro/ihbov.  Cbajtc,  chemifts,  a  process  of  the  revivification  of  mercury. 

ARBOGA,  an  ancient  and  neat  inland  town  ^f  ARBORIBQNZES,  in  modern  hiftory,  priefts 

t^weden,  ki  Weftreania,  feated  on  the  Storae,  a  of  Japan^  who  live  an  erratic  life,  ^nd  fubfift  on 

little  above  where  it  falls  ii^to  the  Maerler  JL.ake,  alnis.    They  dwell  m  caverns,  and  co^'e^  thch* 

66  miles  W.  of  Stopkholnu  beads  with  bonnets  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

ARBOIS,  a  ijaall  populous  town  of  France,  ia  ARBORIS  pecten.    See  Pecten. 

the  department  of  Jura,  famous  for  its  wines,    \t  *  ARBORIST.  »./  [arhorijiey  Fr.  from  arhor^ 

i«  fituated  1^  miles  SE.  of  Dole,  and  31  SW.  of  a  tree.]    A  naturalift  who  makes  trees  his  ftudy. 

Belan^on.    Lon.  5.  40.  E.  Lat.  46*  $$•  N.  — ^The  nature  of  the  mulberry,  which  the  arborijts 

ARBON,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  on  obferve  to  be  long  iji  the  begetting  his  buds;  but 

the  8.  banks  of  the  lake  of  Conflance,  in  Thurgaw.  the  cold  feafons  b*?itig  part,  he  fbpots  them  all  out 

It  has  a  caftlc  buih  by  the  Romans,  and  is  undef  in  a  night.  HoweCs  P'ocal  Forejl. 

the  juriididion  of  the  bifhop  of  Conftance.    In  ARBORjODiC,a  tree,  fo  named  by  feme  bota- 

tijnc  of  war,  the  Swifs  have  a  right  to  put  in  a  nifts,  who  fuppofed  K  to  be  of  that  kind  on  which 

^^rnibo.   The  Popifli  and  Proteftant  religions  are  Juda«  hanged  hirofelf. 

ftJuaUy  tolerated  in  it.    It  is  fituated  8  miles  N,  Ar9or  lun^t^    See  Arbor  diak/C 

0^  8t  Gall,  and  la  SE.  of  Conftance.    Lon.  9.  30^  (i.)  Arbor  martUi  in  chemiltry,  is  a  gcrmi- 

C'vLat  4.  3$.  N.  nation  of  iron,  rpfembling  a  natural  plant.    It  is 

(i.)  ARBOR,  in  botany,  a  tree.    Trees  are  by  the  invention  of  the  younger  I^mery.    On  a  dif- 

I^Jtti  daffed  in  the  ieventh  family  of  the  vege.-  folution  of  iron  filings  in  I'pirit  of  nitre  comair.ed 

^*We  kingdom,  and  arc  diftinguifhed  from  IhrufaiiB  in  a  glafs,  be  poured  oil  of  tartar  per  deliqmum  : 

w  tut  tbdr  ftems  come  up  with  buds  on  them  j  «^on  this  the  liquor  foon  fwclled  very  confiderably, 

C  c  c  }  though 
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thoujth  with  rery  little  fermentation.     When  this        ( i .}  ARBROATH,  a  parilh  of  Scotl^  1,  in  Ton 

fubfided    there  appeared  branches  adhtiing  to  farOi ire,  comprehenoing  little  more  than  the  tovn, 

the  furface  of  the  glafs,   which,   continuing  to  (SeeN^i.)  and  containing  4676  inhabitant *,  b 

grow,  at  length  co\"ered  it  all  over.     The  form  of  1792,  of  which  only  131  belonged  to  the  countr) 

the  branches  was  fo  perfed,  that  one  niight  even  pait.     There  are  517  more  female*  than  mn\*^  in 

difcover  a  kind  of  leaves  and  flowers  theaon.  it.    The  climate  is  dry  and  hca!thy,     Mary  li.. 

(2.)  Arboi^  MARTis,  in  natural  hiflor>',  is  ap-  to  70  and  8c,  and  fome  above  90  years  (»f  ajre.— 

plied  to  coral,  becaufe  it  grows  like  a  tree  in  the  Mr  Gleig  mentions  two  pt rtons  ot  96  and  9;,  4. 

fea.  live  in  1792.     The  foil  is  various. 

♦  ARBOROUS.  aJj,  [from  ar&or,  Lat.l  Belong-        (a.)  Aruroath.     Though  we  hav*^  a!read/  yi- 

ing  to  a  tree. —  vtn  a  defoription  of  this  town  under  the  znk'.c 

From  under  (hady  flr^orof/j  roof  Aberbhothic*;,  we  ihall,  undtr  this,  its  mow 

Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  ^o  open  fight  common  name,  add  a  few  particulars  from  Sir  J, 

Of  diy-fpring,  and  the  fun.  Milton.  Sinclair's  Siatiflical  Account,   narrated  by  hU 

Arbor  philosophica.    See  Arbor,  $  j.  G»eig;  from  which,  as  to  its  tiade and  number :»: 

Arbor  porphvriana,  among  the  fchoolmen,  inhabitants,  it  has  varied  little  thcfe  laft  15  yt-ari; 

a  fanciful  literary  figure,  conlifiing  of  three  co-  unlefs  it  be  that  the  manufaduring  of  cotton  jw/5 

lumns  of  words;  the  middlemoft  whereof  contains  has  lately  licen  introduted.    It  is  governed  ly 

the  feries  of  genera  and  fpecies,  and  bears  analogy  a  provofi,  two  bailies,  and   16  counfeiiors;  and 

to  the  trunk;  and  the  extremes,  containing  the  has  7  ir.coqjorati d  tradt;.     Previous  to  1736,  it 

differences,  to  the  branches  of  a  tree.    Thus,  f.g.  had  hardly  .ny  commerce,  but  in  Nov.  1791,  iti 

Socrates.  manutat^lures  of  Cfi;aburghj.  a;id  brown  Imctu 

Greeks.  Antominus,  &c.   Romans.  for  one  year  only,  amounttd  to  if055,j'^jj  yard*; 

Rational  *ni*      MAN,  Irrational  anir  valued  at  J^.  39,660  :  2  :  icd.;  and  the  faii  ckxi 

mals.  mals.  manufacture,  in  wbich  about  5c o  looms  are  cn.- 

Animate  bo-       ANIMAL*  Inanimate  bo-  ployetl,  produces  annuallv  .ibout  as  much.    Iti 

dies.  dies.  anj.ual  in.pojts  of  flax  «ind  hcmpftcd  arc  bctvttu 

Thinking  fi|b-    BODY.  Ejiier.ded  fub»  700   and   lioo   tons ;   of  wmxi   and   iron  about 

ilanccs.  ftanccs.  L.  4000 ;  of  lime  fl)ells  ab  ut  iS,oco  boil.%  and  of 

SUBSTANCE.  coals  about  7000  tons.    It  has  a  tan  yard,  >ibcn.. 

Arbor  SCI ENTiiE,  a  general  fchcmc  of  fcicncc,  in   hides  are  tmnid,  to   the   vahie   cf  L. 2foc 

Arbor  VINE.     Sec  Convolvulus.  yearly;   and  34  velVeU,   wliich  carry   1050  ten*, 

Arbor  vit^£.    See  Thuya,  befides  fiihing  boats.    Tl.e  number  of  its  inhdti- 

(1.)*  ARBOUR,  w./.  [from  «r^r,  I^t.  a  tree.]  tants,  in  1^91,   was  exa<5tl]|k3i8^,  but  of  thtf, 

A  bower;  a  place  covered  with  green  branches  or  6>8  belonged  to  the  parim   of  ^t  Vigeao's,  ^^ 

Uees. — Nay,  you  fhall  fee  mine  orchard,  where,  which   Aibroath    was    formerly  conjoiut-d.     Ip 

in  an  arbour^  we  will  cat  a  lalt  year's  pippen  of  1781,  the  town  was  threatened  to  be  dtflroyed  by 

>ny  own  grafling.  Shakefpeare, —  Capt.  Tall,  of  the  Fearnought,  Freucb  piivalur. 

For  noon-day's  heat  are  clofer  arbours  made,  unlefs  the  rr  .1^:1  ft  rates  would  give  L.  30,0^0  for  in 

•  And  for  frefli  evening  air  the  op'ner  glade.  ranfom.     '1  hey,    however,    look   fucb   prudtt: 

I}/yJffj.  fteps,  by  arming  the  injiabitante,  and  pro^uriij 

(II.)  Arbour,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  O.ady  miiitarv   aid  from    Montrofe,  that   Fill  -t  bi^ 

twwer,  formerly  in  great  efteera;  but  of  late  re-  llitarea  off,  without  doing  farther  damage,  th  c 

iedted  on  account  of  its  being  damp  and  unwhole-  knocking  down  a  few  chimney  tops,  although  he 

fome.     To  prevent  this,  arbi)urs  ftiould  have  o-  fired  red  hot  balls  for  a  confiderabitr  time  upon  it. 

penings  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  as  well  as  of  To  prevent  fuch  infults  in  Jnture,  a  battt-ry  bi 

the  rays  of  the  fun.    They  are  diftinguiilied  into  been  ere«Jted,  mounting  6  twelve  poundtr^  on  tbf 

paturai  and  artificial^  3alla(t  Hill|  \vhich  has  a  complete  comicaLd  m 

1.  Arbours,  artificial,  and  cabinets,  are  the  bay. 

pude  of  lattice  work,  borne  up  by  (landards,  crofs        ARBVRG,  or  Aarburg,  a  town  of  Swritzrr- 

raiis',  circles,  and  arches  of  iron.    For  thefe  ar-  land,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar.    It  i* 

bours,  they  ufe  fmall  fillets  of  oak,   which  be-  fmall,  ,but  very  ftrcng,  being  feated  on  a  rock, 

ing  planted,  and  made  ilraight,  are  wrought  in  and  defended  by  a  good  fortrcfs  cut  ont  ot  t^c 

chequers,  and  faftened  with  wire.  rock.    Lon.  17,  s$,  E.  l^t.  47.  ic.  N. 

2.  ;^R30URS,  NATURAL,  are  formed  only  of       ARBURY,  the  name  of  3  tnglifti  villages;  vi:, 
the  branches  of  trees,   interwoven  artfully,   and  i.  near  Cambridge :  2.  in  Hertford Ih ire,  near  Alh- 
bi>rne  up  by  a  Crong  lattice-work,  poles,  hoops,  well :  and,  3.  in  Warwick Ihire,  near  Nuneaton, 
^c.   which  make  galleries,  halls,  porticoes,  and        *  ARBUSCLE.  n.  J.   \arbufcuLii  Lat.J    Any 
green  villas,  naturally  covered.    The  trees  where-  little  ihrub.  /)/V7. 

with  thcfe  arbours  are  formed,  are  ufually  the  fe-        .^RBUSCULA  is  nfed  by  Bradley,  to  denote  1 

inale  tlm,  or  lime-tree ;  becauie  they  eafily  yield,  dwarf  tree,  above  the  rank  of  ihtuN,  but  bctw 

^nd,  by  their  great  Quantity  of  fmall  boughs,  form  that  of  trees,  fuch,  r.  g*  as  the  elder. 
4  thick  bruih-wood  ;  the  lower  parts  are  ufually        ARBUSTINE,  flirubby,  or  like  ihnibs. 
filled  up  with  horn-beajBS,  honey fuckles,jafmine3,        ARBUSTIVA,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plwo 

^c.  in  the  Fragmenta  MetbcM  Nature lu  of  tiinuufc. 
•AREoua  vxNf.  Afptciesofbindwcedj  which        ARBUST1VJ32,  vines  faftened  to  trtrs.   &« 

fcf-  next  article. 

ARBOSTUM. 
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ARBUSTUM,  implies  a  number  of  trees  plant- 
ed for  the  fake  of  the  fruit.  The  word  was  more 
pecufiarly  applied  to  a  place  plant*»d  with  tr<*es 
/brMening  vines  to,  which  are  hence  called  by 
Columella  afbufliv^e,  Arbufium  is  fometimet  al- 
fu  ulcd  to  denote  an  orchard,  or  field  wherein 
trees  are  planted  at  fuch  dillance  that  there  is 
roum  for  ploughing  and  growing  corn  between. 

•  ARBUTE.  ft./,  [firbmus^  Lat.]     Arbut<,  or 
ftrawberry  tree,  grow-s  common  in  Ireland,    Jt  is 
ilifficuk  to  be  raifed  from  the  feeds,  but  may  be 
propagated  by  layers.    Jt  prows  to  a  goodly  ti^e, 
endures  our  climate,  ui.lefs  the  weather  be  very 
fevere,  and  makes  beautiful  hedges,  Morthmr, 
Rough  arbute  flips  into  a  hazel  bough 
Aa*  oft  ingrafted  ;  and  good  apples  grow 
Out  of  a  plain  tree  dock.  Moy^i  VlrgiL 

ARBUTHIE,    a  dirtria   cf  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Mearns. 
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liihed  foon  after,  his  FJfof  on  the  Ufffitlttefs  of  Ma* 
thetnuticu  In  the  prottflion  of  phyfic,  he  advar- 
ced  by  flow  but  fure  degrees;  and  his  u^jutalicu 
in  it,  was  at  length  fully  eftablifhed,  by  a  fuccefs- 
ful  cure  which  be  ptrfcrmed  on  Prince  George  of 
Denmaik.  Queen  Anne,  in  confequence  of  it, 
appointed  him  one  of  her  phylicians  in  ordinary, 
in  1 709 ;  and,  fome  years  before  this  his  exU  n- 
five  knowle'iflge  had  procurtd  nrs  admifllon  into 
the  Royal  Society.  His  talents  and  worth  were 
his  ftror.gcft  reccmmeudations  to  men  of  wit  aqd 
learning  ;  and  he  cntertd  into  particular  connec- 
tions with  Pope  and  Swift, ^vvith  whom  he  joined 
in  publiihing  feveral  volumes  of  mifcellanies ;  a- 
mong  which  re  the  well  known  Mrmoin  of  Man 
Ihttu  Scribierujf  a  fatire  of  infinite  humour,  on 
the  abufi^rs  of  human  learning.  In  1 7i5f  he  affift- 
ed  Pope  and  Gay  in  the  TJbr^  Hours  after  Mar^ 
ringe ;    a    dramatic    performance,    which    was 


(1.)  ARBUTHNOT,  Aexandcr,  principal   of     brought  upon  the  ftage  without  fuccefs.  Jn  1727, 


*^e  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  15.^8.  He  ftudied 
firil  at  Aberdeen ;  and  was  afterwards  feiit  over 
to  France,  where,  under  the  famous  Cujacius,  he 
applied  hinifclf  to  the  civil  law.  In  156.?,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  and  took  orders.  In  r^^.8, 
he  was  appointed  minifter  of  Arbuthnot  atid  Lo- 
jTy-Buchan ;  and  in  1569,  made  principal  of  the 
Jong's  College  at  Aberdeen.  In  the  general  af- 
fembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  157.?  and 
'577»  he  was  chofen  moderator ;  and,  to  the  end 
of  his  lite,  was  an  a«5live  fupporter  of  the  reform- 


he  publiOied  Tables  of  one'unt  Cohjf  IVeigbtSj  and 
Meufures  ;  a  work  of  great  ufe  and  real  erudition. 
In  1731,  his  valuable  trad  conctniing  The  Nature 
and  Choice  cf  yiiimentJ  appeared ;  *Vhich,  the 
year  alter,  was  followed  by  his  remarks  on  The 
EffeQs  cf  Mr  on  human  Bootes,  A  conftitutional 
alihma  had  diftrefltfd  him  at  difTercnt  periods  of 
his  life,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  in  i734»  ^^  Ar- 
buthnot appears  to  have  been  in  all  refpeds  4 
mod  accompli/hed  and  amiable  pcrlon.  He  has 
fhowed  himfelf  equal  to  any  of  bis  cotempora- 
ries  in  wit  and  learning,  and  he  was  ixiperior  to 


td  leligicn.     He  died  in  1583,  in  the  45th  vear.of  molt  men  in  the  moral  duties  of  life,  in  ads  of 

iiisage;  and  was  buried  in  the  College  Church  humanity   and  benevolence.     His   letter  to   Mr 

of  Aberdeen,    We  are  told,  in  the  Biographia,  Pope,  written  as  it  were  upon  his  death  bed,  and 

that  be  was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philoibpher,  a  which  no  one  can  re^d  without  em(«tion,  difco- 

mathematician,  d  lawyer,  a  divine,  and  a  phyfl-  vers  fuch  a  noble  fortitude  of  mind  at  the  ap- 

tlan.    He  wrote  Oratione*  de  Origine  Isf  Uignita*  proacb  of  his  diifolotion,  as  could  be  infpired  on- 

//- yiir/i,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  157a,  4to.    Ilis  ly  by  a  clear  confciencc,  and  the  calm  retrofptd 

coleoipoiary  Thomas  Maitland  wrote  a  copy  of  of  an  unintenupted  courfe  of  virtue.    In  1751, 

Latin  verfeson  the  publication  of  this  book:  they  came  out,  in  two  \ols.  8vo.  printed  at  Glafgow, 

are  printed  in  the  Dr/ic.  Poetar.  Scot.    He  publilb-  The  mi/ceJlaneoui  Works  of  the  late  Dr  Arbuthnot ; 

ed  Buchanan's  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  1581.  which  are  faid  to  comprehend,  with  what  is  in- 

(2.)    Arbuthnot,  a  parifli  of  Scotland^  in  ferted  in  Swift's  Mifcellanies,  all  the  pieces  of  wit 

Meams-ihiie,  anciently  coiled ABEkBUTH£NOTH,  and  humoui*,  pf  this  admirable  author;  but  the 

•*l)out  6  miles  in  length,  and  3  in  breadth.    The  greater  part  of  them  is  denied  by  his  fon  to  be  hit 

foil  is  various,  and  the  climate  healthy,  though  compofition.    When  his  attention  was  attraded 

^et.    By  tlie  exertions  of  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  a-  by  any  comical  occurrence,  he  generally  wrote 

gricuhure  is  much  improved,  and  the  value  of  the  his  thoughts  upon  it  in  a  lar^e  folio  which  he  kept 

ijQd  incrcafed   fourfold.    Its  population   about  iq  his  parlour ;  and  from  this  probably  fome  flight 

1790,  was  1041,  being  nearly  the  lame  it  was  in  and  imperfed  elTays,  which  had  flipt  from  his 
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(3  )  Arbuthnot,  a  fmall  village  in  the  above 
pari(h,  (N^  1.)  which  contains  about  ao  houfes, 
moftly  occupied  by  tradefmen. 

(4.)  Arbuthnot,  John,  M.  D.  was  bom  in 


j\. 


memory,  might  get  abroad  into  the  world.  ._ 
vein  01  good  natured  pleafantry  runs  through  aU 
his  pieces  of  this  kind  ;  and  this  ferves  to  confirm 
thp  charader  Swift  gave  of  him  to  a  lady  defiriny 
to  know  his  opinion  of  Dr  Arbuthnot :  '*  He  bos 


the  parifh  of  Arbuthnot,  (See  N^  3.)  and  was    more  wit  than  we  all  have,  and  his  humanity  is 
educated  and  graduated  at  Aberdeen.    He  was    equal  to  his  wit." 
the  fon  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  epifcDpal  miniP 


ter  of  that  parilh,  who  was  deprived  for  nofir 
conformity,  in  1689.  The  difficulties  in  which 
his  family  was  involved,  on  account  ot  their  po» 
litical  pnnciples,  determined  him  to  go  to  lin- 
den, where  f<>r  fome  time  he  taught  mathematics ; 
and  while  he  was  thu:>  employed,  he  publilhed  his 
Examination  of  X>r  irood^.uard* s  M fount  of  the 
^/«^r.  This  trad,  which  abounded  with  learn- 
^3  ii^d  goo4  (enfe;  made  him  kno\vn.    He  pub- 


ARBUTUS,  the  strawberry  tree  :  A  ge» 
nus  of  the  mouogynia  or^lcr,  belonging  to  the  de> 
candria  ciafs  of  plants  (  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  i8th  order,  bicomes.  The  ca* 
lyx  is  divided  into  5  part$ ;  the  corolla  is  ovated; 
and  the  fruit  is  a  berry  with  5  cells.  There  are  5 
fpccies:  viz.  ^ 

I.  Arbutus  acadiensis,  a  native  of  Acadia. 

II.  Arbutus  ALriNA,  or  mountain  $traw* 
BERRY  treF|  a  native  of  Britain. 

in.  Ap,, 
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III.  Arbutus  andrachne,  or  the  oriental  The  flowers  thcmfelves  make  no  great  fignrf; 
STRAWBERRY  TREE  ;  (o  Called,  becaufe  it  grows  t-hey  are  of  a  kind  of  wbitifti  yellow  colour;  ind 
plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  ;  where  the  aiV  fuoceeded  by  the  above-mentioned  ftrawbrny 
natives  ufe  it  for  various  purpofes.  It  grows  to  a  fruit,  which  require  a  year  to  arrive  at  their  nu- 
very  large  fizc.  The  leaves  are  fmooUi,  and  near-  turity  and  colour.  The  flowers  of  the  firft  (Ut 
ly  of  the  fame  figure  as  the  arbutus  uncdo,  {See  aa*  larger  than  thoie  of  the  fecoijd ;  and  the  frun 
>!**  IV.)  though  they  arc  larger,  and  have  their  h  oval,  and  much  larger  than  our  common  fcarU: 
edges  undivided.    The  llowers  grow  like  the  o-  ftrawberry. 

ther  forts;  are  of  the  fame  colour ;  and  fucceed-        (3.)  Arbutus   unfdo,  the  RED-fLOWittD, 

ed  t)y  large,  oval,  f;arlet  fruit.    The  andrachne  dift'ers  in  no  refpedt  froui  the  common  fort,  only  ifcc 

may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  u-  flowers  are  red,  and  t^efe  conftitiite  a  vaixiy 

tiedo :  But  the  plants  muft  be  prefer\ed  in  pots  from  the  other  foxts  of  flowers ;  but  the  coctnH 

for  J  or  4  yijars,  till  t"hey  have  obtained  ftrength  ;  is  not.fo  great  between  their  fruit  and  thtni  u  a 

and  may  be  men  planted  in  a  warm  lituation,  and  the  other  ibrts,  their  colour  approaching  too  mii 

4>n  a  dry  foil,  for  this  fpedes  will  not  thrive  oa  to  a  famenefs. 
wet  ground.  {4.)  Arbutus  u»*jdo,  the  ROUNi>-rRuiTrD, 

IV.  Arbutus  uneoo,  or  common  flrawbcr-  has  pitclnrihaped  flowers,  which  are  fucceedcd by 
ry  tree,  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland  ;  a  round  fcarlet  fruit,  as  wide  as  they  are  long;  an*! 
and  is  now  very  common  in  the  Britilh  gardens,  this  is  all  the  diflVrence  between  this  and  the  ob- 
Of  this  Ipecies  there  are  four  varieties,  viz.  The  long  fruitc,d  fort. 

ob]or\g  fruited,  the  round  fr«ited,  the  red  flower-        (5.^  Arbutus  unedo,  culture  or  the.  Ail 

ed,  and  the  double  bloffomqd.    Owe  defciiption  the  aoove  varieties  thriTe  beft  in  a  wet  foil,  acd 

is  nearly  co;nmon  to  them  all ;  and  their  inconfl-  are  feldom  hurt  by  hard  winters,   though  the 

derable  variation  is  altnoft  Efficiently  (liowa  in  young  and  tender  braoches  are  often  deftroyed  by 

their  refpe<^ivc  appellations.  firoft  ;  but,  however  dead  the  trees  may  appear, 

(i.)   Arbutus  unedo,  the  double  blos-  they  ought  always  to  be  fttfl^ered  to  remain  tiU  Itf 

so  MFD,  differs  from  the  others,  only  in  that  the  following  fummer  fliows  what  are  living  and  whn 

flowers  are  double ;  but  this  difference  is  fo  incon-  are  dead.    The  method  of  propagating  the  varii- 

flderable,  that  it  will  pot  be  feco  without  looking  ties  of  the  unedo  is  by  layers  and  cuttings :  ihc 

into  the  flower ;  and  even  then  the;doubfciiefs  wiU  fpecies  itfelf  may  be  raifed  from  feed. — i.  The  o- 

appear  fo  trifling  as  fcarcely  to  merit  notice ;  fo  pt^atloi*  by   layers  muft   be  performed  on  tbe 

that  a  plant  or  two,  to  have  it  faid,  th»t  the  col-  youngeft  twigs;  and  in  fome  foils  they  will  Ani' 

ledion  is  not  without  it,  will  be  fuflicient.    Nci*.  toot  pretty  freely,  whilft  in  others  they  can  banl- 

ther  ougiit  anymore  to  be  admitted  ;  for  they  wilj  Jy  be  made  to  grow  at  all :  But  until  tbcr  bar? 

not  produce  the  fame  plenty  9f  fruit,  which  cowr  lain  two  fummers,  they  need  fcorcehr  be  looked 

flitutes  the  chief  property  of  thefe  trees,  as  the  for.    When  the  roots  arellruck,  the  layers  (hooW 

lincle  forts.  be  carefully  taken  off  in  the  fpring,  and  planted 

fi.)  Arbutus  unedo,  the  oblong  fruit-  in  feparate  pots;  and  after  well  watering  lh«n» 

rn,  gro?<c's  to  be  a  middle  fized  tree  in  fame  cona-  they  fliould  be  plnngcd  up  to  the  rims  in  an  b«- 

tries  ;  fw  we  read  of  the  large  ufes  its  wood  has  bed,  and  this  will  fet  them  forward  j  for  without 

beeD  applied  to;   fuch  as,  Jrimte^  crattj^  &c.  this  affiftaoce  many  of  the  layers  ^-ill  be  U>*; 

Arbutean  harrows,  &c.    With  us  it  may  be  kept  fince  they  are  difficult  plants  to  make  grow.  Ai- 

down  to  any  fize.    The  main  ftems  are  covered  ter  the  hotbed  has  forced  the  feeds  into  a  ftate  of 

nith  a  Kght  brown  baik,  rough,   .id   falling,  vegetation,  the  pots  may  be  taken  out,  and  phmj- 

The  younger  branches  sire  of  a  kind  of  purple  co-  ed  up  to  the  rims  in  fome  natural  mould,  to  ktep 

lour,  whilft  tke  laft  year's  (hoots  are  of  a  fine  red,  tJiem  cool  and  moift  ;  and  here  they  may  ftjai 

and  a  little  hajry.    The  leaves  grow  alternately  on  for  two  or  three  years,  or  longer,  if  the  pots  arr 

the  branches,  and  are  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  large  enough,  without  ever  removing  or  ib^ltff- 

They  ftand  on  fhort  foptftalks,  arid  the  ojdcft  ing  in  winter ;  for  they  are  hardy  enough  to  rffi*l 

leaves  make  a  contraft  with  the  yownger  by  hav-  our  feyereft  cold.    When  they  arc  to  be  finaCy 

ing  their  footftalk  and  mid  rib  of  a  fine  fcarlet  fet  out,  all  the  mould  may  be  tinned  out  of  tke 

colour.    They  are fmooth,  and  beautifully  fenra-  pots  hanginjg  to  the  roots;  and  having  prop**" 

ted.    Their  upper  furface  (as  in  moft  trees)  is  of  hples  made  rtady,  they  may  be  planted  in  ihcffif 

a  ftronger  green  than  their  under ;  and  the  young  and  the  plant  will  be  ignorant  of  its  new  fitBatJoo- 

twigs  are  gamiihed  with  them  in  plenty.    Thele  1.  The  cuttinj^f  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  hart 

are  beauties  in  common  to  moft  trees,  in  fome  de-  the  benefit  of  a  good  bark  bed  :  in  which  b«« 

free  cr  other  5  but  every  thing  clfe  almoft  of  this  conftantly  fhaded  and  duly  watered,  many  « 

tree  ^hat  preients  itfelf  to  confideralion  is  fingu-  them  will  grow.    As  the  plants  raiied  this  way 

lar :  The  thne  of  its  flowering  will  be  in  Novemr  will  be  rather  tender  by  being  forced  in  the  bait 

bet  and  December ;  when  it  \&  rather  fingular  to  bed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  rtmove  them  into  the 

fee  a  tree  in  the  open  ground  in  full  blow ;  and  greenhoufe,  or  to  place  them  under  a  hothtd 

the  fruit  ripens  by  that  time  twelvemonth  after,  frame  during  the  firft  %vinter :  and  afker  that,  the 

The  manner  and  nature  of  the  fniit,  which  look  pots  may  be  fet  up  to  the  rims  in  tbc  gftwai 

like  very  large  red  ftrawberries,  give  it  alfo  a  fin-  and,  like  the  layers,  the  plants  may  be  tttarf*"** 

gujar  and  delightful  look  ;  and  this  is  heightened  at  a  convenient  time  into  the  placet  ^'^^'''^^V 

as  they  appear  all  pver  the  tree  among  the  flow-  are  to  remain.    3.  To  raife  them  from  A>A^5 

era ;  for  that  is  the  time  of  its  being  ripe,  when  muft  bp  t^n  from  the  oblong  or  iobd4  fajj^ 
the  flpwers  for  the  fricceeding  crop  are  niHy  out.  W» 
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fert.    TTie  ftffds,  which  will  be  ripe  fome  time  in  AHCA,   in  zoology*   a  «»nu8  of  the  teftaroa 

Korember  or  the  beginning  of  December,  (for  worms  in  the  Ltnniean   fyftem;  compn'hemliiiit 

tbey  will  not  be  ripe  at  the  fame  time  in  all  pla-  17.  fpecics.    The  animal  is  a  tcthyt:  the  flieil  bi- 

cea,)  mull  be  then  gathered ;  and  as  they  Ihould  valve  and  cnuivalve :  and  the  teeth  of  the  hinge  nu- 

not  be  fowcd  until  the  fpring*  it  will  be  proper  meroiis,  inltrted  between  each  other, 

to  put  them  into  a  pot  or  jar,  mixing  with  them  Arca  cordis  is  ufed  by  fome  anatomifts,  to 

a  quantity  of  drift  fand ;  and  this  will  preferve  denote  the  pericardium. 

fhem  found  and  good.    The  beginning  of  March  (1.)  •  ARCADE,  n./.  [French.]     A  continued 

fs  the  be/t  time  for  fowing  the  (e&Xs ;  and  the  beft  arch  >  a  walk  arched  over-r— 

toil  kit  them  is  maiden  earth,  taken  from  a  fic5  Or  call  the  winds  through  long  arcodti  to 

pafture  at  le,:ft  a  year  before,  with  the  fward  ;  and  roar, 

this,  by  confTant  turning,  being  well  rotted  anA  Ppoud  to  cat«li  hohl  at  a  Venetian  doc^r.    Pope, 

mixed,  will  he  ready  to  receive  them.     Having  (a.)  Arcai>£»  in  aift.hite<5lufc,  ii  alfo  ufed  to 

filled  a  fufhcient  number  of  pots  with  this  fine  *denote  any  opening  in  the  wall  oft  building  form  •• 

mould,  let  the  feeds  be  (own,  and  but  juft  cover-  ed  by  an  arch. 

ed,  fcarccly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.    A  dry  ARCADES,  or  Arcadiani,  the  itihabkanti  of 

day  Ihould  be  chofen  for  the  bufmefs;  andnowa-  ancient  Arcadia.  (SeeN**  1.)  Virgil  jjrc«t!ycota* 

(rrrng  by  the  hand  (hould  be  given  them,  as  it  mended  them  for  their  love  of,  and  flcill  in,  mufic. 

vill  endanger  the  fetting  the  mould  hard  in  the  To  imitate  the  Arcadlilns,  is  to  labour  and  toil  fot 

poti.    Leave  them  abroTHl  until  fome  rain  falls,  the  benefit  of  others,  nevtr  coiwiiiering  thWr  oV^rn, 

which  at  that  time  may  be  hourly  expc^ed ;  and  but  the  enemies  of  others.   This  probably  took  its 

After  that,  having  an  hot-bed  ready,  plunge  the  rife  from  the  ancient  Arcadians  Wing  accuflomej 

pots  therein.     In  lefs  than  fix  weeks  the  plants  to  hire  themUlves  out  as  mercenaries  to  foreign 

nuy  be  expc<5ted  to   appear;   when    much   air  nations.    Homer  commends  their  martial  prow* 

IboaW  be  aflbrdrd  them,  and  frequent  waterings^  cfs,  their  paftures,  their  flunn,  and   their  well 

m  faoU  quant ities,  gently  fprinkled  over  them,  watered  country.   They  boaftcd  of  their  great  an- 

After  thi«,  they  may  be  hardened  to  the  ahr  by  tiquity,  and  that  they  w<Te  oKUt  th;<n  thr  fun 

decrees,  and  tbc  pots  &t  up  to  tie  rkns  in  Che  na^  and  moon  I  They  were  the  firft  who  had  a  year 

tand mould,  in  a  lliady  place*    In  O^ober  they  of  three  months,  and  were  therefore  called  Pvvtf 

thooW  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  fome  tenu  becaufe  tl»cir  year  was  prior  to  that  *djurtid 

fhctter,  in  frody  weather;  though  tbey  fhould  al«  10  Greece  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon, 

wap  be  fet  abroad  in  mild  open  vreatber.    In  the  ARCADI,  or  Arcadiaks»  a  learned   fociety 

fprmg  they  xsxy  be  (hook  out,  and  planted  in  fc-  at  Rome.    See  AcAbfiMYf  $  HI.  N**  1. 

jwaiepots;  and  they  fliou^d  have  the  advantage  (i.)  ARCADIA,  in  ancient  prographx,  *"  *"- 

.ilfo  of  a  hotbed  to  let  them  a  growing;  their  f^-  land  di/lrid  in  the  heart  of  Pelot)miiMfus.    Jt  Is 

tore  m^.igement  may  be  the  feme  a«  was  dired-  motintainous,  and   fitter  for  paiiure  tha»  eoru; 

ed  for  ihe  layers.    UTien  theic  trees  are  to  be  and  therefoir  chiefly  celebrated  by  paftoral  iMMt*, 

planted  out,  very  little  regard  need  be  paTd  to  the  who  feigned  Pan,  the  god  of  i\if\}\  'ids,  to  !)<•  tl»e 

foil  or  fitaatkm ;  for  they,  will  grow  almoi!  any  giurdian  of  it.     It  was  b^iundcd  on  iJm:  N.  by 

where,  and  rc6(l  oar  (evereft  northern  bblU.   One  Achaia  ;  on  the  E.  bv  Argos  and  Iwiconla  j   by 

thin^  however,  thegardenev  moft  conftantly  ob-  Meflenia  on  the  S.  and  Elii  tm  the  W.    Arc/rd- 

frrvc,  to  continve  his  tree«  10  their  beauty,  viz.  hi%ioFVmY^  the  wjne  of  this  c/nintry  currd  bar- 

As  often  as  a  hearyrnov  Calls,  tafhake  the  boughs;  rermefs  in  women,  amf  infpip^  the  men  vtitb 

for  it  wiH  kxlgc  arooogfl  the  leaves  and  braDche»  rk%^\  and  the  berri  -s  of  Ihe  yew  gathered  XYtfr 

in  fnch  great  quantity  a»  to  weigh  down  and  fplit  were  fo  ftrong  a  poifon,  that   whtx-vrr  flejit  or 

the  largcft  brapchtt ;  the  deformity  of  which  af-  look  rffrefhm  -T*t  under  that  tre«r  wcrr  fure  to  d>. 

terwardi  may  be  eaSy  conceiruL    Bt6des,  ma-  In  Strabo's  tin>e  tlirre  w<tc  frw  cJt'«->  rrmMu\ut 

ny  years  muft  rvpkt  before  the  tree  will,  if  erer  iri  it,  moft  of  them  b'';r#g  d>'ftr'/yid  10  the  Crrtt- 

it  ChouU,  grow  to  its  fjmer  beauty:  to  preiVrvc  an  wars.    Luf^athitis  fays,  th^t  ii^  nfurAry  v/;»s 

this,  thcR&rr.  ookei  it  bffbiy  DTcefl^ry  to  watch  anci*m*:y   ca''*^    Prfu/^uif   from    P'-Lf^^/*,    who 

thcfc  trees  naiiuwly  in  hawj  weaOver.  broijght  the  p'-^vp'.",  Crf^m  root*,  brrlr,  and  U  av«-> 

V.  A&JUTUS  CTA  ctsi  h  a  plam  lately  dif^  of  tn  -,  *o  f*-d  cm  acorrts  *^\^-C\?  ly  \p*ih  m^fr ; 

covered  ia  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a'd  which  a«  ArteTnidoru*  'Ajicr\*%,  that  t*  *•  Arca<''v.s  tT  .- 

fonnerly  was  thouflu  aot  t»  W  a  nati*.c  of  hf^-  aly  Vr.'-ti  on  aron  s.     It  wa»  alfo  caii*  'I  l.ffo'rt  /, 

tlin.  Ct^^atitti^  '^tA  Pnrri^tjia^     It  \\  r#'^w  <■*  '  '*\'\pik' 

(r.j*  ARC  «./!  ^«mu,  Lal^]     i.  A^.-^rrrrfrt;  co*.i4,  ar'i  feiJ  a^xv^od*  \n  i'jtji  ^.^f*  ^rr*  a**'l 

a  pm  of  a  circle  ;  mat,  aopt  tluc  a  icxsicxrcie. —  w^  >d*. 

Their  fegBcsSj,  or  mm^  for  tbr  nsUt  pJrt,  ci-  'i-^  AtCA&iA,  a  Ct\^f\  «/*V  aV-  *'  pro^iv, 

cecdcd  noC  tbc  tt»d  prart  of  a  crc^c  AV^rs**/  ^N'  1/  wv  tt<  ^»j,f,  a:  '  ?*fr  .ft  '"  v  '**■•  i'^  ***'^ 

Op^U*.    t.  An  arcU—  r-  r<  Xa:-t*%  C^  t;.d*  i  .-W.  #/  i^r    -^  >fM5    ti 

I^jrf  foeat  vais  c±jvc&  wjCi  oCd  iLcsirkSK.  }^  'jC  N'-#«^rL'.     I>^..  it,  41- 1,  I^-.  ^;,  %^  N. 

ItjX^  AKCAlJtAnS     V'A*    A.>i. 

Tbn^rr/crcriRnpLtoag^or^rat/^.      P-r,  A^CADrv**,  '-'-p^-  r  'f  t       '   f,  r    v^-l  i 

(s.)Aftc.    Ser  Axe,  ai^Aac^.  ^•.'i*"rT^-  -:   '      -:'   ^.r    ♦,  .?.  .v:» -*    •      ** 

(>)Aar,  or  Aact,  a  jivr  mi  Frsrc  .  '•   ^'^*'    ^-^^^i  *     '".    ^ -•i  '"y  .'%'  '/    ' 

^eV^itrntn  of  ^%ysx  Sarc,  «*'<*   r->»   ss  V^  -r      .     H*  .  .    ;      '  <    -    ^  ,  /       r; ;;    ,  '           :  ,* 

M«"»w»^  ar*. Mr r*-r iV  HrT-.    r --^  i  v.  v  r       * -,                    -  j,i 
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irchdeacon,  on  account  of  his  having  the  ciiftody  and  Callifto,  who  was  turned  into  a  fhe  bear  tf 

©f  the  church's  cheft,  or  treafure.  Juno. 

ARCANA.    See  Arcanum,  N^  T,  ARCBOUTANT,  [from  are,  and  houtrr,  to  a- 

ARCANGIS,  in  the  Turkifh  armies,  an  infe-  but,   Fr.]  in  building,  an  arched  buttrefs.    Sw 

rior  kind  of  infantry,  which  ferve  as  enfans  per*  Buttress. 

</«/,  and  to  harrafs  and  pillage  the  enemy's  fron-  ARCE.     See  Arcanum,  N*  UI. 

tiers.    The  Arcangis  are  an  order  inferior  to  the  ARCEN-BARROIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

Janifaries;   and  when  any  of  them  diftinguiOi  department  of  Cote-d'Or,  feated  on  the  Anjou, 

themfelves,  are  ufually  preferred  into  the  Janifa-  35  miles  N.  of  Dijon,  and  13  N\V.  of  Langnis. 

ries  order.   They  have  no  pay,  but  fubfift  on  their  Lon.  5.  7.  E.  Lat.  47.  55.  N. 

plunder.  ARCEONfS,  «./.  in  old  records,  the  bow  of  a 

ARCANNA,  a  kind  of  red  chalk,  called  by  faddle. 

phyfiologifts  htbrica  Jabrilh,  as  being  ufed  by  ARCES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmeut 

carpenters,  to  colour  their  lines,  for  marking  tim-  of  Lower  Charente. 

ber,  5cc.  ARCESILAUS,   a   celebrated   Greek  philofo. 

(I.)  *  ARCANITN.  »./  In  the  plural  arcanea.  pher,  bom  at  Pitane,  in  Eolis,  about  A.  A.  C.  300. 

A  Latin  word  (ignifying  a  fecret.  He  founded  the  academy,  called  the  frcond /tM. 

(IL)  Arcanum,  among  phylicians,  any  reme-  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  well  verfcd 
dy,  the  preparation  of  which  is  induftrioufly  con-  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  He  was  remart- 
cealed,  in  order  to  enhance  its  value.  There  are  able  for  the  feverity  of  his  criticifms ;  but  knew 
alfo  ftanding  officinal  compofitions  under  this  de-  how  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  age,  and  pur- 
nomination  ;  fuch  as,  fue  the  allurements  of  pleafure.     He  had  a  great 

I.  Arcanum  corallinum,  a  preparation  of  number  of  difciples.  His  dodlrincs  were  difftrent 
red  precipitate;  made  by  repeatedly  diftilling  it  in  fe\^eral  refpe^ftsfromthofcof  theanci.'ntfchooi.- 
with  the  ipirit  of  nitre,  till  a  fine  red  powder  be  and  perhaps  he  was  led  into  th's  div^rf  ty  of  opi- 
procured,  which  being  boiled,  the  water  poured  nions  by  many  capital  errors  in  t lie  ancient  fchool, 
off,  and  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  put  to  the  pow-  fuch  as  the  incredible  arrogance  of  the  dogrratifts, 
der;  two  or  three  cohobations  are  made ;  which  who  pretended  to  alTlgn  caufes  for  all  things;  the 
leave  a  powder,  faid  to  be  of  ufe  in  the  gout,  mvfterious  air  they  had  thrown  upon  the  do^rine 
dropfy,  fcurvy,  &c.  operates  chiefiy  by  ftooi.  of  ideas ;  the  entirely  difcarding  the  teitimoriy  of 

».  ARCANUji  DUPLICATUM,  or  double  fecret,  the  fenfes;  the  objedions  of  the  Pyrrht.m(l$,  who 
is  prepared  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  aqua  fortis,  now  began  to  broach  their  opinions ;  the  power- 
by  dilfolving  it  in  hot  water,  filtrating,  and  eva-  ful  oppofition  of  the  Stoics  and*  Peri  pat  v-iics,  who 
porating  it  to  a  cuticle;  and  then  leaving  it  to  difcovered  the  feeble  parts  of  the  academic  philo- 
ihoot.  It  is  extolled  as  a  diuretic,  and  fudori-  fophy.  Th^fe  might  have  given  caufe  to  r*:fonn 
fie. — The  recipe  was  purchafed  at  the  expence  the  ancient  I'chool,  and  to  found  a  new  one.  The 
of  500  dollar^,  by  that  great  virtuofo  the  duke  of  middle  Ichool,  therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  prui- 
Holftein.  Schroder,  that  prince's  phyfician,  writes  ciple,  that  we  could  know  nothing,  nirevenaf- 
wonders  of  its  great  ufes  m  hypochondriacal  cafes,  fure  ourfelvcs  of  the  certainty  of  this  pofitioo ; 
and  in  continued  and  intermitting  fievers,  (tone,  from  whence  they  inferred,  that  we  fhould  affirm 
icurvy,  &c.  Mixed  with  the  pafte  employed  in  nothing,  but  always  fufpend  our  judgment.  Tbcy 
bbding  books,  it  fecurea  them  effeAuaUy  againft  advanced,  that  a  philofopher  was  able  t6  difpute 
all  injury  from  that  mifchievous  infedt,  the  book-  npon  every  fubjetft,  and  bring  conviction  with 
WORM.  him,  even  Upbn  contrary  fif^es  of  the  f  imc  m»cr-^ 

3.  Arcanum  duplicatum  catholicum,  a  tion;  for  tliere  are  aUvaja  re;ifons  fecmirgl)' -{ 
compound  medicine  adminiftered  by  Wedelius  equal  force  both  in  the  ifnrmative  and  relative cf 
and.  other?,  with  great  fixcefs,  in  a  peflilential  every  argument.  According  to  this  dp^lnne,  oci- 
fever,  attended  with  dyfentery,  which  raged  for  ther  our  fenfes,  nor  even  oyr  reafon,  arj  to  haw 
many  years  in  Germany,  and  yielded  to  nothing  any  credit:  and  therefore,  ii  common  ::5aira,  wr 
fo  cafily  as  to  this  medicine.  It  was  compofed  of  are  to  conform  ourfelves  to  receiw^l  opinroo*. 
bezoar,  plantane  root,  and  the  root  oi  cohhicum^  Arcefilaqs  was  fuceeeJcd  by  bisdifcipl'-  LacyJf*. 

4.  Arcanum  Jovis  is  m^de  of  an  amalgam  of  ARCEUIL,  a  viliajje  3  miles  S.  of  P.iris,  re- 
mercury  and  tin,  digefted  in  fpirit  of  nitre;  which  markable  for  an  aqucdusi*,  built  in  1624,  by  Morr 
being  drawn  off,  the  remaining  matter  is  wetted  de  Medicis,  which  fuppiics  Paris  with  wattr,  ai^ti 
with  fpurit  of  wine,  and  the  fpirit  burnt  feveral  is  thought  to  equal  rimiir.r  works  of  the  andent 
times,  till  the  pungent  tafte  is  wholly  gone:  what  Romans.  See  A<2VEnv(;^Ts,  }  3  ai)d  4. 
remains  is  ufed  as  fudorific.  ARCEUTHOS,  «./.  in  botany,  thejur-^^ertrff. 

5.  Arcanum  tartari  is  a  neutral  fait  foluble  ARCnUTQM  is  ufed  in  fome  ancient  U^- 
in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  formed  from  the  com-  writers,  fof  a  procuration  due  t^  a  bilhop,  abbot, 
bination  of  vinegar  with  fixed  alkali.  or  archdeacon,  from  their  clergy,  in  time  of  ct«- 

(111.)  Arcanum,  in  ancient  geography,  a  villa  tertainment. 

of  Q.  Cicero,  the  orator's  brother,  in  Latium  ;  (i.)  *  ARCH. fl<^\ [from  «j,t:^,  chief.]  i.  Cbi*f i 

now  Arce,  in  the  Terra  "^i  Lavora,  in  the  king*  of  the  firfl  clafs.— 

dom  of  Naples,  on  the  borders  of  the  Campagna  -                              Tlicre  i«^  li^rang  up 

di  Roma,  on  the  river  Melpis,  bw'tween  Arpinum  An  hjr?tlck,  an  arch  one,  Cranincr.      Sbej^ 

and  Aquinum.  a.  Wa(:«;ilh  ;  mir'.hful ;  UiBingly  mifchievous.  Tpii 

ARCAS,  in  the  mythology,  the  Ton  of  Jupiter  fignitlcalion  it  feems  to  have  gamed,  by  being  fr- 

qutnl-}" 
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i{ti«flt]y  applied  to  the  boy  mod  remarkable  for  the  horizon,  at  which  a  ftar,  before  hid  in'his  rajrl, 

his  pranks;  as,  the  arch  rogue ;  unlttfs  it  be  deri-  begins  to  appear  again. 

vol  from  Arcbft  the  name  of  the  jcfter  to  Charles  *  To  Arch.  v.  a.  [arcuof  Latin.]     i.  To  build 

I.— Eugenio  fet  out  from  the  univerfity  |  hqhad  arches. — 

the  reputation  of  an  areb  lad  at  fchool.  5w///.  The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood. 

(i.)*  Arch,  in  compofition,  fignifies  chief,  or  Build  on  the  Wave,  orarrAbleneath  the  fimd.  Pope* 

of  the  firft  clafs,  [from  «e-^^,  or  «e^*.]  as,  arch'  a.  To  cover  with  arches.— 

Mgel^  arcbbijbop.  It  is  pronounced  varioufly  with  Gates  of  monarch^ 

regard  to  the  cb^  which  before  a  confonant  found  Are  arched  fo  high  that  grants  may  jet  through*' 

as  in  cbeefcy  as,  arcbdeacan  ;  before  a  vowel  like  i,  Sbakefp.- 

as  archangel,  .1.  To  form  Jnto  archcfi. — Fine  devices  of  arching 

(3.)  •  Arch.  «./.  [areusj  Lat.]     i.  Part  of  a  cir-  wator  without  Ijjilling,  and  making  it  rife  in  feve- 

cle,  not  more  than  the  half. — The  mind  perceives,  ral  forms  of  feathers  and  drinking  glafl'eS,  be  pret- 

that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  lefs  than  the  whole  cir-  ty  things  to  look  on,  hut  nothing  to  health  and 

cle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle*  Locke,  f^veetnefs.  Bacon^ 

1.  A  building  open  below  and  clofed  above,  ftand-  ARCH-aEOGRAPHIA,  the  fcienCe  of  ftudy  of 

tng  by  the  form  of  its  own  curve,  ufed  for  bridges  antiques,  fo  denominated  by  Sp6n,  comprehend* 

aiKi  other  works. —  ing  a  knowledge  of  ancient  coins,  medals,  infcrip* 

Ne'er  thro*  anarch  fo  hurried  the  blown  tide,'  tions,  fculptures,  ilatues,  5cc. 

As  the  recomfbrted  thro'  the  gates.        Sbake/p.  ARCH-ffilOLOGY.    See  Archaiology. 

3.  The  Iky,  or  vault  of  heaven. —  ARCHiEOTA-    See  Antiquary,  $  3. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes  ARCHJEUS,  or  ArCheus.    Sec  ArchbUS. 

To  fee  this  vaulted  arcbf  and  the  rich  cope  *  ARCHAIOLOGY.  n,/,  [from  m^x'^^f  *n^ 

()f  fea  and  land  ?                                    Sbakefp,  cknt,  and  a«>^,  a  difcourfe.]  ^  difcoi^e  on  an- 

4.  [fram«^;^j^.]  A  chief:  obfolete.-—  tiquity. 

The  noble  duke,  my  mafter,  ♦  ARCHA10IX)GICK.  adj,  [fttmi  arcbahiqgy.} 

Mf  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night.  Relating  to  a  difcourfe  on  antiquity. 

Sbake^.  (.)*  ARCHAISM.   «./.   tAe««*fM#.]    An  an- 

(4.)  Arch,  in  architedlure,  a  concave  or  hoU  cient  phrale,  or  mode  of  esiprefiion. — lihall  never 

lowfd  piece  of  building,  conftru(Sed   in  fuch  a  uTe  arcba'umsf  like  Milton,  ffattj. 

manner  that  the  feveral  (tones  of  which  it  is  com-  ;  (2.)  Archaism,  JtymolooiC,  it  when  either  aH 

pofed  keep  one  another  in  their  places.    The  obfolete  word,  declenfion  or  conjugation  is  ufed. 

terms  arch  and  vnu/t  properly  diifer  only  in  this,  (3.)  Archaism,'  syntactic,  is  an  unufual  and 

that  the  arch  exprefles  a  narrower,  and  the  vault  obfolete  conltrudion  in  difcourfe. 

a  broader,  piece  of  the  fame  kind.    The  principal  ARCHAL,  in  botany^  the  liverwort  of  Derbp 

diffcTcnce  in  the  form  of  arches  is,  that  fome  are  &ire.                    .           , 

circular,  and  other*  elliptical ;  the  former  having  (I.  i.)  *  ARCHANGEL,  n,/.  [arcbangeitu.  La*' 

^larger  or  fm^ller  part  of  a  circle,  the  other  of  an  tin.]     One  of  the  higheft  order  of  angels^-^ 

ellipGs.    What  are  called  Jiroit  arches^  are  thofe  His  form  had  yet  not  loft 

frequently  ufed  over  doors  and  widows,  the  upper  All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appeared 

and  under  edfges  of  which  are  ftrait  and  parallel,  Lefs  than  archangel  niin'd,  and  th  exceft 

^  the  ends  and  joints  all  pointing  toward  a  cen-  Of  glory  obfcur'd.                                    MittofU 

tnp.    The  fpace  bctw^n  two  piers  of  a  bridge  is  (a.)  ArcBanCel,  acconHi^g  to  fome  divines^ 

filled  an  arch^  bccaufe  ufually  arched  over.    Tri-  means  an  angel  occupying  the  eighth  rank  in  the 

rmpbal  arches  are  magnificent  entries  into  cities,  celeflial  hierarchy.   8ee  AnOel,  §  7.  andHiERAR* 

frtded  to  adorn  a  triumph,  and  perpetaate  the  chy.    But  others,  not  without  reafbn^  reckon  it 

ft>«nory  of  the  a^ion.    The  arches  of  Titus  and  a  title  only  applicable  to  our  Saviour.    Coinpir^ 

Conftantine  make  at  this  time  a  great  figure  a*  Jude  9,  with  Dan.  xii.  i. 

nioDg  the  ruins  of  old  Rome.  (II.  i.)  *  Archancel.  «./.  \famiumf  Lat,]  The 

(5-)  Arch,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  the  cir-  name  of  a  plant  called  alfo  Dead  nettle, 

^^unCprence  of  a  circle  or  curved  Kne,  lying  from  (1.)  Archangel^  baum-leaved,  in  botanyw 

one  point  to  another,  by  which  the  quantity  of  Sec  Melittis.    See  alfo  Lamiuw. 

the  whole  circle  or  line,  or  fome  other  thing  (3.)  Archangel,  yellow.    See  Oaleopsis. 

fougljt  after,  may  be  gathered.  (HI.  i.)  Archanoel,  m  geography,  a  city  of 

(6^  Arch  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  the  cir*'  ftuIBa*  in  the  province  of  Dwina,  ^tuatcd  on  the 

ctuiifercnce  thereof,  left  than  a  half,  or  Semicircle.  £.  (ide  of  the  river  Dwina*  about  6  miles  from  the 

(7.)  Arch  of  orRECTiON,  in  aftrology,  a  por-  White  Sea,  300  N.^  of  Mofcow^  and  400  N.  E. 

^  of  the  equator,  lying  between  two  points^  in  from  Peterftmrgb.    The  city  extends  about  three 

tJic  heavens,  one  of  which  is  the  fignificator,  and  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.    It  h  rich, 

the  other  the  promiflfor.  populous,  built  in  the  nlodem  tafte^  and  is  a  me«^ 

(8.)  Arch  of  prooressiow^  in  aftronomy,  is  tropolitan  iee«    Lon.  39^  o.  £•    Lat  64.  34.  N. 

an  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  which  a  planet  feems  to  (1.)  Archangel,  history  op.   This  city  rofe 

P^s  over,  when  its  motion  is  according  to  the  or-  frxxra  a  caflb  built  on  the  fpot  by  Iwauf  or  Johi^ 

<ln-  of  the  fign.  Bafilowitz  IL  to  prote^   the  Increafing.  tradef 

(9«)  Arch  of  RSTROtjRADATiON  is  an  arch  of  brought  there,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  White  Sea, 

^  ecfiptic,  deicribed  while  a  planet  is  retrograde,  by  the  Englifh,  and  took  its  name  fr'om  a  mofiaf- 

*>d  movet  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  ftgns.  tety  built  in  honour  of  the  archangel  BiichaeL 

(to.)  Arch  of  vision  is  the  f\m's  depth  below  Betore  thi»  period  the  oommerdal  intcrcourfe  be* 

Vol.  IL  Part  IL  D  d  d                             tweep 
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Iwcen  Rufiia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  able;  in  1730,  to  the  amount  of  4o>ooo  lafts,  of 

had  been  long  carried  on  by  the  Hanfeatic  to^TiS.  1 1  barrels  each.    In  1751  Elizabeth  again  reftored 

The  'fliips  ufually  Ikiled  to  Revel  or  Narva,  and  the  ancient  immunities  of  Archangel ;  and  its  pre- 

from  thence  pafled  through  Dorpt  to  Plefcof  and  fent  trade  is  not  inconfiderable.    See  §  .^ 
Novogorod,  where  their  fadtories  were  eftablilh-        (3.)  Archangel,  present  state  of.    Arch- 

.cd.    The  accidental  difcovery  of  Archangel,  in  angel  fends,  during  wibter,  great  quantities  of  the 
1553,  deprived  the  Hanfeatic  towns  of  a  great  r^wa^tf,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  three-finned  cod  to  Pe- 
part  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  transferred  teHburgh  frozen^    It  fupplies  the  government  of 
It  to  the  Eini;li(h.  »Onthe  nth  of  May,  that  year.  Archangel,  part  of  thofe  of  Nifhnei-Novogorod 
three  ihips  iliiled  from  Deptford,  to  explore  the  and  Cafan,   with   European  commodities;  awi 
northern  feas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  draws  in  exchange  from  thofe  parts  com,  flax, 
Willoughby.    Two  of  thefe  veflTels  penetrated  as  hemp,  coarfe  linen,  cordage,  fails,  mads,  and  tal- 
high  as  the  7ad  degree  of  latitude,  to  the  coaft  of  low,  which  are  moftly  conveyed  by  the  Dwina: 
Spitzbergen ;  and  being  afterwards  forced  by  flrefs  it  forms  alfo  a  principal  communication  with  the 
of  wekther  into  the  bay  of  the  river  Arzina  in  northern  and  weftem  parts  of  Siberia,  from  whence 
Ruffian  Lapland,  both  their  crews  were  frozen  to  the  merchants  procure  furs,  Ikins,  and  iron.   Tbe 
death*    Richard  Chancellor,  who  commanded  the  houfes  of  Archangel  are  generally  of  wood,  but 
other  Ihip,  called  the  Bona  venture,  difcovering  well  contrived;  and  every  chamber  is  provided 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  White  Sea,  landed  with  a  ftove,  as  a  fence  againft  the  cold,  which  is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  in  a  bay,  which  he  here  exceffive  in  winter.    The  ftreets  are  pa\'ed 
denominated  the  Baj  of  St  Nicbolasy  from  a  con-  with  broken  pieces  of  timber  and  nibbiih,  difpo- 
vent  of  that  name,  near  the  prefent  port  of  Arch-  fed  fo  unlkilfully,  that  one  cannot  walk  over  it 
angel.    The  czar  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  without  running  the  rifle  of  falling,  except  when 
invited  him  to  his  court,  entertained  him  ho(pi-  the  ftreets  are  rendered  fmooth  and  equal  by  tbe 
tably,  and  indulged  the  Englifh  with  a  free  trade  fnow  that  falls  and  freezes  in  the  winter^.    No(- 
in  his  dominions.    In  confequence  of  this  pennif-  withftanding  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in  this  place, 
lion,  a  companv  of  merchants  was  incorporated  there  is  always  plenty  of  good  provifions :  butch- 
in  London ;  and  being  encouraged  by  particular  ^s  meat^  poultry,  wild  foul,  and  fiih,  in  great 
privileges  from  the  czar,  fet  on  foot  a  confiderablc  variety,  and  fold  fiirprifingly  cheap.    The  moft 
commerce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  na-  remarkable  edifice  in  Archangel  is  a  large  town- 
lions.    This  traffic  the  Englifti  for  fome  thne  en-  houfe,  built  of  fquare  (tones  in  the  Italian  manner, 
joyed  without  competition.     The  Dutch,  how-  and  divided  into  three  parts.    One  of  thefe  con- 
ever,  and  other  nations,  gradually  infinuatcd  them-  fi(ls  of  large  commodious  apartments^  for  the  ac- 
felves  into  it,  and  carried  it  on  at  a  very  great  dif-  commodation  of  merchants,  ftrangera  as  well  as 
advantage,  not  being  favoured  with  thofe  privi-  native*:  here  they  are  permitted  to  refide  with 
leges  which  the  czar  had  granted  to  the  Englifh  their  merchaodife  till  October,  when  all  the  f> 
cokx^any.    Thefe  were  at  laft  fuddenly  annihila-  reign  (hips  fet  (ail  for  the  refpcdive  countries  t« 
ted  by  Alexis  Michaelowitz ;  who,  in  1648,  ba-  which  they  belong.    Tlien  the  traders  areobiigeJ 
iii(hed  the  Engliih  merchants  from  all  his  dommi-  to  remove  their  quarters  from  the  town-houfe  or 
ons.    The  caufe  of  this  expulfion  was  imputed  to  palace,  which  hath  a  fpacious  coturt,  that  reaches 
the  refentment  which  the  czar  felt  againft  the  down  to  the  river. 

En^lUh  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  with  whom        Arckangel-Gorop,  a  government  or  ptn- 

he  was  clofelyconneded  by  leagues  of  amity  and  aU  vince  of  Rullia,  in  Europe,  comprehending  part 

Itance :  but  in  fad  he  abolifhed  the  company's  privi-  of  I^pland,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Holmo- 

leges  the  year  before  that  event ;  and  bis  indignation  gard. 
againft  the  Engliih  for  theu^  rebellion,  was  only  a        •  ARCHANGELICK.  adj.   [from  arckcnsel] 

'  poUtica'i  pretext ;  the  real  moti vt'  being  derived  frt>m  Belonging  to  archa>igcls. — 
the  offers  made  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  duties  of  i  x-  He  ceas'd,  and  'i\\^ arcbamtlich  i>owV prcparM 

.  port  and  import,  to  the  amount  of  15  ttr  c^nt.  if        For  iw'vit  defcent ;  with  him  the  cohort  hnghl 
they  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  carrying  on         Of  watchful  cherubim  MaU^ 

as  nte  a  trade  as  the  Englifh  throughout  his  donii-        ARCKARD,   in  commerce,   a  kind  of  gmu 

nions*    For  not  long  afterwards,  the  c/ar  fu/FcTtd  fruit,  pickkd  in  vmegar,  much  valued  throu^- 

William  Prideaux,  Cromwell's  agent,  to  refine  at  out  the  Eaft  Indies.    The  beft  are  thofe  brougks 

ArcfCTig-;^ ;  and  permitted  the  Engliih  to  k-new  from  Perfia,  in  bottles,  much  like  fmall  cucws- 

their  commerce  in  that  port  upon  the  fame  foot-  bers  ani'mg  us.  - 

ing  with  other  foreigners.    And  upon  this  foot-        *  ARCHBEACON.  «./.  [from  arrb  suid  h^ 

iog  alone  our  merchants  ever  after  continued  to  row.]    The  chitf  place  of  profped,  oroffignal.— 

trade.    The  commcxlities  chiefly  imported   into  You  lliall  win  the  top  of  the  Comilh  nrth^ea^ 

Archangel,  were  gold  and  filver  ftulis  and  laces,  Hainborough,  which  may  for  profped  codpit 

gold  \vire,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dniv's  f<^r  with  Rama  in  Paleftina.  Cargtuf. 
dyeing;  Wine,  brandy,  and  other  diirill-d  fpirits.        (1.)  *  ARCHBISHOP.  »./.  [from  a-cb  ami  ^ 

The  cul^oms  arifing  to  the  czar  were  computed  at  Jfjt^p.]  A  bilhop  of  the  firftclafs,  who  fuperintcutU 

floo,ooo  rubles  a-year,  and  the  number  of  foreign  the  condud  of  other  biihops  in  his  fuffragans.— 
rtiips  at  4do  annually.     But  upon  the  building  of  Cranmcr  is  retum'd  with  welcome, 

Peter(burgh,  Peter  the  Great  abolilhed  tiir  imrou-        InflallM  Io»d  anhbijhop  of  Canterbury.  Sbaiif^ 
rtities  of  Archangel,  and  removed  the  commerce        (i)  Archbishop,  accoubjt  of  the  titu 

of  tbe  White  Sea  to  the  havens  of  the  Baltic,  and  office  of.    Archbifhops  were  not  known 

Stfll,  bowrver,  its  exports  of  tar  were  confidei**  in  the  tail  till  about  the  year  yio\  and  ti»o««|n 
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fhfTrwcrefomefoonafterthis  who  had  the  title,  !y  iiTuea  fpecial  licences  to  marry,  to  hold  two 
yet  that  was  only  a  perfonar honour,  by  which  livings,  &c.  and  he  exercifes  the  right  of  confer* 
the  bi(hop8  «f  confiderable  cities  were  diftinguiih-  ring  degrees.  >He  alfo  holds  feveral  courts  of  ju- 
ed.  It  was  not  till  of  late  that  archbiibops  be-  dicature;  as,  court  of  arches,  court  of  audience» 
came  metropolitans,  and  had  fuffrages  under  prerogative  court,  and  court  of  peculiars.  He  is 
them.  Athanafius  appears  to  be  the  firft  who  addrefled  with  the  title  of  Grace^  and  moft  Revc 
ui'^l  the  title  Arcbbijhopt  which  he  gave  occafional-  rend  Father  in  God  ;  and  writes  himfelf  by  Divine 
ly  to  his  predcceflbr;  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  like  Providence;  whereas  bilhops  only  ufc  by  Divine 
niinner  gave  it  to  Athanafius ;  not  that  either  of  Permiffion,  The  archbifhop  of  York  has  the  like 
them  were  entitled  to  any  jurifdidion,  or  even  any  rights  in  his  province,  as  the  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
precedence  in  virtue  of  it.  Among  the  Latins,  bury.  He  has  precedence  of  all  dukes  not  of  the 
Jfiuore  HifpalenBs  is  the  firft  that  fpeaks  of  arch-  royal  blood ;  and  of  all  officp^  of  ftate,  except 
bii'jops.  He  diftinguilhes  four  orders  or  degrees  the  lord  high  chancellor.  He  has  alfo  the  rights 
in  the  eccleliaftical  hierarchy,  viz.  patriarchs,  arch-  of  a  count  palatine  over  Hexamfhire.  The  firft 
Ujliops,  metropolitans,  and  bilhops.  The  arch-  archbilhop  of  York  was  Paulinus,  appointed  by 
biihop,  befides  the  infpedion  of  the  bilhops  and  Pope  Gregory  about  the  year  6  a  a.  He  had  for- 
interior  clergy  in  the  province  over  which  he  pre-  merly  jurifiiidion  over  all  the  bilhops  of  Scotland; 
tides,  exercifes  epifcopal  jurifdidion  in  his  own  but  in  14709  pope  Sextus  IV.  created  the  biihop 
diocefc  He  is  guardian  of  the  fpiritualitiesof  any  of  St  Andrew's,  arc|ibilhop  and  metropolitan  of 
vacant  fee  in  his  province,  as  the  king  is  of  the  all  Scotland. 

t«nporalities;  and  exercifes  ecclefiafticaljuiifdic-  (4.)  Archbishops,  Scots  and  Irish.  Scot- 
tjon  in  it.  He  is  intitled  to  prefent  by  lapfe  to  all  land,  whilft  epifcopacy  prevailed  in  that  country^ 
tbc  ccclefiaftical  livings  in  the  difpofal  ot  iiis  dio-  had  two  archbifliops,  of  9t  Andrew's  and  Glaf- 
ccLia  biihop,  if  not  filled  within  fix  months.  He  gow ;  or  which  the  former  was  accounted  the 
\^  likcwife  a  cuftomary  prerogative,  upon  con-  metropolitan  ;  and,  even  before  it  arrived  at  the 
fccratki^  a  biihop,  to  name  a  clerk  or  chaplain  to  dignity  of  an  archbiibopric,  refilled  with  great 
be  jsofided  for  by  fuch  biihop ;  in  lieu  of  which  fpint  all  the  attempts  of  ihe  archbilhops  of  York 
it  iioow  ofual  to  accept  an  option.  He  is  laid  to  in  Kngiand  to  become  the  metropolitans  of  Scot- 
be  enthroned  when  veiled  in  the  archbilhopric ;  land.  The  fees  of  Argylc,  Galloway,  and  the 
vkereas  bilhops  are  laid  to  be  injialled.  Illes,  were  futfragans  to  Glafgow ;  all  the  othen 
(j.)Archbi8Hops,  pRviiLEGESJOF  English,  in  the  kingdom,  to  St  Andrew's.  Ireland  has 
The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is  di-  four  archbilhops  \  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Calfil,  and 
▼tded  into  two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  Tuam ;  of  whom  the  former  is  primate  of  all  Ire- 
York.    Canterbury  had  the  following  fufiragan  land. 

hilhoprics  appertaining  to  it,  St  Afaph,  Bangor.  •  ARCHBISHOPRICK.  »./  [from  arebbi/hop.\ 

Bath  and  Wells,   Briftol,  Chichefter,  I^itchheld  The  ftate  or  jurifdidtion  of  ah  archbilhop.— This 

»<i  Coventry,  St  David's,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucef-  excellent  man,  from  the  time  of  his  promotion  to 

tef>  Hereford,  Laifdalf,'  Lincoln,  London,  Nor-  the  archbi/koprick^  underwent  the  envy  and  malice 

wich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,    Rochefter,   Saiif-  of  men  who  agreed  in  nothing  elfe.   Clarendon. 

bury,  Winchefter,  and  Worcefter.    To  York  ap-  ARCH-BUTLER,  one  of  the  great  officers  of 

pTtain  the  bifhoprics  of  Carlille,  Chelter,  and  the  German  empire,  who  prefents  the  firft  cup 

uurham ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  bilhopric  to  the  emperor  on  folemn  occafions^    This  office 

of  Soder  and  Man«  whole  biihop  is  not  a  Lord  of  belongs  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,    The  prince  of 

Parliament.    See  Canterbury  and  York.    The  Limbourg  is  his  vicar. 

•rchbiftiop  of  Canterbury  had  anciently,  viz.  till  ARCH-CIIAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  em- 

•hc  year  115a,  jurifdi<ftion  over  Ireland  as  well  as  pire;  the  lame  with  the  great  chamberlain  of  Eng- 

Eogiand,  and  was  ftyled  a  patriarchy  and  .fome-  land.    The  eledor  of  Brandenburg  was  appointed 

t|®e*  akerius  orb'u  papa^  and  orbis  Britannici  pon^  arch-chamberlain   of  the  empire,  by  the  golden 

ti/ex.    Matters  were  recorded  in  his  name  thus,  bull ;  and  he  bears  the  fceptre  before  the  emperor, 

^opontijkatw  nqftri  primof  &c.    The  firft  arch-  walking  on  the  left  hand  of  the  elcAor  of  Saxony. 

Whop  of  Canterbury  was  Auftin,  appointed  by  At  fome  folenmities  he  alfo  ferves  on  horfeback 

«*^g  Ethelbert,  on  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  like  other  eledors,  carrying  a  bafon  with  a  towel 

Jooutihe  year  598.    He  was  alfo  legattu  natuj,  in  his  hands:  which,  alighting,  he  fets  for  the 

™even  enjoyed  fome  fpecial  marks  of  loyalty;  emperor  to  walh. — His  vicar  is  the  prince  of  Ho- 

^  to  be  patron  of  a  bilhopric,  which  ht  was  of  henzolleren,  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg, 

wheftar;  and  to  make  knights,  coin  moneys,  ARCH-CHANCELLOR,  a  high  officer  who,  in 

*c.    He  is  ftill  the  firft  peer  of  England,  and  the  anpient  times,  prefided  over  the  fecretarics  of  the 

'^xt  to  the  royal  family ;  having  precedence  of  court.    Under  the  two  firft  races  of  the  kings  of 

^  dukes  and  all  great  officers  of  the  crown.    It  France,  when  their  territ(Hies  were  divided  into 

**  hi$  privilege,  by  cuftom,  to  crown  the  kings  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries,  there  were  three  arch- 

**<3  queens  of  this  kingdom.     He  may  retain  and  chancellors :  and  hence  the  three  arch-chancellors 

V^j  eight  chaplains,  whereas  a  duke  is  by  fta-  ftill  fubfifting  in   Germany ;  the  archbilhop  of 

^  allowed  only  fix.    He  has,  by  common  law,  Mentz  being  arch-chancellor  of  Germany,   the 

^  power  of  probate  of  wills  and  teftaments,  and  archbifliop  of  Cologn  of  Italy,  and  the  archDilhop 

l^'iotnig  letters  of  adminiftratton.     He  has  alfo  a  of  Treves,  of  Aries. 

JlJJer  to  grant  licences  and  difpenfations  in  all  *  AKCHCHAlfTER,  n./.  [from  arch  and  chan^ 

nplluiiuerly  fued  for  in  the  court  of  Ronie,  and  ten]  The  chief  chanter. 

Mtnpqpuat  to  the  law  of  God.   He  according.  ARCH^OUNT,  a  title  formerly  given  to  the 

D  d  d  »  carl 
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^ari  of  Flanders,  on  account  of  his  great  po\vx;r  (3.)  Archduke,    privileges    of  ah.    The 

aad  riches.  principal  privileges  of  thii  (late  are,  that  the  Arr^ 

ARCH-DAPIFER,   [from  «•^:•«,  and  dapifir^  duke  Ihall  diftribute  juftice  in  his  own  dominioiii, 

^ewer,]  the  chief  fewer,  a  princi}>a]  officer  of  the  without  appeal ;  that  he  ihall  be  judged  to  hate 

£tnperor  of  Gennany,  whofe  buBnefs  it  is,  upon  received  the  inveftiture  of  his  ftates,  after  haTrni 

iblemn  feftiyals,  to  fee  that  the  difhes  be  proper-  demanded  it  3  times ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  de- 

\y  placed  on  the  imperial  table.    This  office  be-  prived  of  his  countries,  even  by  the  emperor,  and 

longs  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  but  was  formerly  tlie  dates  of  the  empire :  that  nd  affair  of  the  cm- 

claimed  by  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  pire  can  be  concluded  without  his  participatioai 

(i.)  *  ARCHDEACON,  n.  f,  [arehideaeonisj  and  that  he  have  a  power  of  creating  counts,  \a- 

X^t.^  One  that  fuppltesjthe  bifhop's  place  and  ot^  rons,  and  gentlemen,  throughout  the  whole  em- 

iice  m  ftxCh  matters  as  do  belong  to  the  epifcopal  pire ;   which  are  privileges  to  which  the  otba 

fun^oiT.    The  law  ftyles  him  the  bilhop's  vicar,  dukes  of  the  empire  are  entire  ftran^en. 

or  vicegerent.  AyliJfeU  Paretgon, — Left  negligence  ARCHDUKEDOM,  the  territory  and  juriidk- 

might  foift  ha  abufes,  an  arehdeaeon  was  appointed  tion  of  an  Archduke, 

to  take  an  account  of  their  doings:  Care<iti,  (i.)  ARdHE^  j[«e%*'0  ^  beginning. 

(2.)  Archdeacon,  ok^FicE  of.'   An  archdea.  (a.)  Arche,  among  phyficians,  the  firft  penal 

con  is  next  to  a  bifhop.  -  His  juriididion  extendi  of  a  difeafe. 

either  over  the -whole  diocefe  or  a  part  of  it.    He  "    *  ARCHED.  partuipaJ  adj.  [from  To  nnh^ 

\%  Vifbally  appointed  by  the  bilhop  himfelf ;  and  Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arCh. — I  fee  how  thine  en 

hath  a  kind  of  epifcopal  authority^  originally  de-  would  emulate  the  diamond  \  thou  haft  the  ri^ 

Sived  from  the  bilhop,  but  now  independent  and  arched  berit  of  the  brow.  Sbakr/ptare, 

iiftind  from  hisl    U^  therefore  vifits  the  clergy  ;  Arched  legs,' an  imperfedion    in  a  bori:, 

and  has  his  feparate  court  for  punifliment  of  of-  when,  being  in  his  natural  pofition,  he  ha»  his  kp 

Ibiders  by  fpiritual  cenfures,  and  for  hearing  all  bent  forwards;  fo  that  his  whole  leg  makes  a  fcci 

other  cau(es  of  eccleiiaftical  cognizance.    There  of  arch  or  bow.    Thi$  ufually  arifes  from  escei- 

jire  60  archdeacons  itt  England.  five  labour,  whereby  the  bacK  finews  are  msdf 

(3,)  AR-CHOtACON?*  COURT,  is  the  loweft  court  to  ftirii^k  up,  fo  that  the  legs   remain  arcU^ 

fn  the  whole  eccleiiai^ical  polity.    It  is  held,  in  and  naturally  tremble  after  a  little  riding ;  tboc^ 

rhe  archdeacon's  abfence,  before  a  judge  appoint-  the  diforder  is  nattiral  to  fome  horfcs. 

ied  by  himfelf,  and  called  his  official;  and  its  jurif-  Arched  sken£,  or  scheme,  in  architedun, 

didion  is  fometimes  in  concurrence  with,  fome-  is  ufed  t6  denote  a  flat  arch,  lefs  than  a  femkr- 

times  in  ei^clitiion^of«  the  biihop's  court  of  the  cular  one. 

diocefe.    From  hence,  however,   by  ftatute  S4  (1.)  ARCHELAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  ph3i^ 

flen.VIIL  c.  19.  thereliesanap^^K^  tothebiftiop.  fopher,  the  difciple  of  Anaxagoms,  flourJLcd  i- 

•  ARCHDEACONRY.  «./.  [^arcbidiaconatus^  bout  440  years  before  Chrift.  He  read  lechto 
Lat.]  The  office  or  jurifuidion  ot  an  archdeacon,  at  Athens,  and  did  not  depart  much  from  Uta^ 
— ^Jt  oweth  fubjedipn  to  the  metropolitan  of  Can-  pinions  of  his  mafter.  lie  taught  that  there  w> 
terbury,  and  hath  one  only  flr^^Wf^fcury.   Care<iv.  a  double  principle  of  all. things,  namely,  tbr  a- 

•  ARCHD5AGONSHIP.  n:/.  [from  arcbdea^  panfion  and  londen/ation  of  the  air,  which  he  f^ 
cohJ^  The  office* of  an  archdeacop.  '  garded  as  infinite.    Heat,  according  to  him,  n 

ARCHDRUID,  the  <5hlef  or  pontiff*  of  the  an-  in  a  continual  motion.    Cold  was  ever  at  rdt- 

cient  druids  of  a  nation.    See  Druid.  The  earth,  which  was  placed  in  the  midft  of  ti/ 

•  ARCHDUCHESS.  »./.  [from  arcb  and  ducb"  univerfe,  had  no  motiort.  Ir  originally  refcicl-t! 
</i.]  A  title  given' to  the  ftfter  or  d?rghter  of  the  a  wet  maHh,  but  was  afterwards  dried  op;  »^ 
archduke  of  Auftria,  or  to  the  wife  of  an  arch-  its  figure,'  he  (aid,  refembled  that  of  an  egg.  Ac- 
duke  of  Tufcany.                         "  wals  wew  produced  from  the  heat  of  the  cartt 

ARCHDUCHY.    See  Archdukedom.  and  even  men  were  formed  in  the  fame  maaw- 

(i.)  *  ARCHDUKE.  »./.  [arcbiduxyl^.]    A  All  animals  have  a  foul,  which  wis  bom  wai 

title  given  to  fome  fovereign  princes,  as  of  Auf-  them ;  but  the  capacities  of  which  vary  accani- 

tria  and  Tufcany. ^Philip-  archduke  of  Auftria,  ing  to  the  ftrudure  of  the  organs  of  the  bodf  r. 

'during  -his  voyage  from  the  Netherlands  towards  which  it  refides, — Socrates,  the  moft  illuftriouiw 

Spain,  was  weather-driven  into  Weymouth.    Gr-  his  difciplesy  was  his  fucc^lTor. 

rew'sSurfuyi     •  (2)  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  ti' 

(a.)  Archduke,  farther  definition,  &c.  natiuralfenofPerdiccasH. andfucceededhimaCJ 

OF.    The  word' is  more  acturately  defined  by  Dr  murdering  Alcetas  Perdiccas's  brother.  Hepw^- 

Chambers,  to  be  **  a  duke  vt^fted  with  fome  qua-  ly  ftiengtiiened  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  a  iflx^ 

lity,  preeminence,  and  authority,   above  other  encourager  of  literature  and  the  art*,    lie  c*^* 

dukes."    The  archduke  of  Auftria  is  a  very  an-  tained  Euripedes  At  his  court,  and  cmploynltk 

cient  title.    There  have  alfo  formeriy  betn  arch-  pencil  of  keuxis  to  ornament  bis  palace.  & 

dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Brabant.  Auftria  was  erect-  died  about  A.  A.  C.  398. 

ed  into  amarquilate  by  Otho,  or  Henry  I.  and  (j.)  Arcmelaus,  a  fon  of  Herod  the  Gt^ 

into  a  duchy  by  Frederip  I.  in  1156;  but  we  do  by  Malthace,  his  5th  wife.    He  was  thoofiftt^ 

not  well  know  when,  or  why,  the  title  archduchy  moft  cruel  and  bloody  of  his  father^s  ckiklK^ 

was  given  it. — It  is  commonly  held  that  Duke  Herod  having  put  to  death  AiexandcTf  AaJfl^^ 

Frederic  IV-  firft  aflumed  the  quality :  others  fay  lus,  and  Antipater,  and  deprived  Herod  ^MP* 

it  was  firft  given  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  1.  in  of  his  claim  to  the  kingdooiy  be  fiUMlitWii  ^ 

%459,  ami  ample  privileges  annexed  to  iu  cb^us  bis  fucceiTorj  if  tbe  cQipcror  w^fi^t^^ 
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At  Herod's  death,  when  this  wag  made  known  to  (a.)  Archers,  a  kind  of  militia  or  foUdery 
the  people,  they  feemed  pleafed,  and  promifed  al-  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Archers  were 
legiance.  Archelaus  interred  his  father  with  great  much  employed  in  former  times :  but  they  are 
pomp,  made  a  folemn  mourning  of  feven  days ;  now  laid  afide,  excepting  in  Turkey  and  fome  of 
and  gare  the  people  a  fplendid  entertainment.  Ha-  the  eaftem  countries ;  where  there  are  companies 
ving  convened  them  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  he  of  archers  itill  fubdlling  in  their  armies,  and  with 
alFured  them  of  his  mild  government ;  and  that  he  which  they  did  terrible  execution  at  the  battle  of 
would  not  aflume  the  royal  title  till  he  was  con-  Lepanto. — As  an  exercife,  the  praAice  of  arche- 
firaifd  by  the  emperor.  Immediately  after  (A.  D.  ry  is  ftill  kept  up  in  many  places.  See  Arciters, 
1.)  a  tumultuous  alfembly  of  the  people  required  5  3>  4-  In  France,  under  the  old  monarchy,  the of- 
him  to  execute  the  man  who.had  advifed  his  father  ficers  who  attended  the  lieutenants  de  police  and 
to  kill  a  noted  zealot  for  pulling  down  the  golden  provofts  to  make  captures,  feizures,  arrefts,  &c. 
eagle  from  the  gate  of  the  temple ;  at  the  fame  were  called  archers  ;  though  their  arms  were  on- 
time  demanding  that  Joazas  fhould  be  divefted  of  ly  halberds  or  carabines. — In  this  fenfe  they  had 
the  priefthood,  and  loading  the  memory  of  his  fa-  archers  of  the  rrand  prentot  de  /'  hotel;  of  the  pre^ 
ther  Herod  with  bitter  curfes  and  reproaches,  'vot  des  marchands  ;  city  archers  ;  archers  du  gueU 
Provoked  at  this  infult,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  or  of  the  watch,  &c. — Small  parties  of  archers, 
fail  upon  them,  and  2^000  of  them  were  killed  on  called  alfo  gens  de  marechatijfee^  continually  pat- 
thc  fpot.  After  this  he  fet  off  to  Rome,  to  get  rolled  on  the  great  roads^  to  fecure  them  againft 
iiimfelf  confirmed  in  the  ki.igdom;  but  his  brother  robbers.— The  carriages  of  Lyons,  &c.  were  al- 
Herod-Antipas  oppofed  him,  infifting  on  a  former  ways  efcorted  by  a  party  of  archers.  To  the  di- 
will  of  his  father^,  conftituting  him  his  fuccefTor.  ligence  of  thefe  archers  it  was  chiefly  owing,  that 
In  confequence  of  which  Auguflus  delayed  giving  perfons  travelled  in  all  parts  of  France  in  the  ut- 
an  anfwer.  The  Jewifh  nation  petitioned  the  em-  mofl  fecurity ;  there  being  fewer  robbers  on  the 
pCTw  to  fet  afide  the  whole  family  of  Herod,  and  highway  in  that  whole  kingdom  in  a  year,  than 
cooftitnte  them  into  a  Roman  province,  fubje<5t  to  about  London  in  a  week. 

the ^Ofcmor  of  Syria  :  Archelaus  oppofed  the  pe-  (3,)  Archers,  modern  societies  of.    Ar- 

tition;  and  the  emperor  deferred  giving  judgment.  Chcry  with  the  long  bow  continues  to  be  ufed  as 

flut  a  few  days  after  he  afTigned  Archelaus  a  part  a  manly  exercife  by  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva, 

^  his  father's  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  and  in  many  parts  of  Flanders ;  nor  is  it  totally 

and  promifed  him  the  crown  if  his  condudl  fhould  negleded  in  Great  Britain.    There  are  feveral  fo- 

njerit  it    Upon  his  return  to  Judea,  he  depofed  cieties  of  archers  in  England ;  the  chief  of  which 

Joazas  the  high-prieft ;  and  made  Eleazer  his  bro-  are,  the  Woodmen  of  Ardert^  and  the  ToxophiUte. 

thcr  prieft  in  his  ftead.    When  Archelaus  had  go-  But  the  mofl  noted  fociety  of  this  khjd,  now  ex- 

vemed  about  7  years  in  the  mod  violent  and  ty-  if^ing  is  The  Royai  Company  of  Archers  in  Scot- 

/annical  manner,  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  jointly  land.    See  next  fedion. 

accufed  him  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  for  him  to  (4.)  Archers,    royal   company   of.    The 

Rome ;  and  after  hearing  him,  baniflied  him  to  ancient  records  of  this  company  having  been  de- 

Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  Alftedius  and  o-  flroyed  by  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 

thfrs  lay  he  reigned  9  years.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  century,  no  authentic  traces  of  their  infUtution 

this  monfter,  Jofeph  and  Mary  retired  to  Nazareth,  now  remain.    It  is  faid  that  they  owe  their  origin 

(4«)  Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Apollonius  one  to  the  commifiioners  appointed  in  the  reign  of 

of  the  greateft  fculptors  of  antiquity,  was  a  James  L  of  Scotland,  for  enforcing  and  overfec- 

nathc  of  Ionia,  and  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  ing  the  exercife  of  archery  in  different  countiej. 

the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.    He  executed,  Thofe  commiffioners,  who  were  in  general  men 

in  mart^fe,  the  apotheofis  of  Homer.    This  maf-  of  rank  and  power,   picking  out  amongfl  thof;; 

^<^iece  in  fculpture  was  found  in   1568,  in  a  under  their  cognilance,  the  moft  expert  archers, 

P=ace  named  Fratocchioy  belonging  to  the  princes  formed  them  into  a  company,  and  upon  perilous 

or  Colonna,  where,  it  is  faid,  the  emperor  Clau-  occafions  made  a  prefent  of  their  fervices  to  the 

<imi  had  a  pleafure  houfe.    Father  Kircher,  Cu-  king  as  his  chief  body  guards ;  in  which  (ituatiou 

P^>  Spanheim,  and  feveral  other  leameil  anti-  they  often  diflinguifbed  themfelves  for  their  loy- 

^uanes,  have  given  a  defcription  and  explication  alty,  their  courage,  and  fkill  in  archery.    Thi-s 

"^  this  work.  rank  of  the  king's  principal  body  guards  the  Roy* 

ARCHEMY,  is  ufed  by' fome  to  denote  the  art  al  Company  fliil  claim  within  7  m^es  of  the  me- 

^J^^finuting  lefs  jperfe^  metals  into  the  more  tropolis  of  Scotland.    It  is  certain,  that  by  an  a^:: 

P^"^-    In  which  fenfe  archemy  differs  from  A L-  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  in    1677,  this 

*'"ad  ^'  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  Company  was  recognlfed  under  the  n<une  and 

ARCHENDA,  in  the  ancient  phyfic,  a  kind  of  title  of  "  His  Majefly's  Company  of  Archers :" 

P^^'der  prepared  of  alcanna  and  h?aves  of  the  E-  And  by  the  fame  ad  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value 

^J?^  liguftrum,  wherewith  the  people  fmeared  of  L.  10  Sterling  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  be 

Y^  feet  after  bathing,  as  a  prefervative  againft  ihot  for  by  them,  at  their  animal  parades  called 

iweatmg  and  flench.  <weapon'Jha<wingSf  and  to  be  called   The  King's 

j^*v*  ARCHER.  If./.  [flrriFfr,  Fr.  from  arcus^  Prize.    At  this  period  the  Royal  Company  con- 

"*\*  bow.]  He  that  flioots  with  a  bow  ;  he  that  filled,  as  it  does  at  prefent,  of  the  principal  no- 

*^*^»^bow  in  battle.—  bility  and  gentry  of  Scotland.    But  their  unfor- 

^''^i  archtUi  draw  your  aixows  to  the  tunate  attachment  to  anti-revolution  principles, 

«*d«                                             Sbakffp,  upon  that  event's  taking  place,  put  aknoft  a  pe- 
riod 
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riod  to  their  cxiftence :  Their  public  parades  or  their  eledions  and  other  meetings  reUtifC  to  tfe 

marches  were  difcontinued,  and  the  royal  prize  bufinefs  Of  the  fociety.    Their  uniform  U  tartc, 

was  with-heid.     Upon  the  acceflion   of  Queen  lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  with  green  i>! 

Anne,  theii  former  fplendor  was  revived;  and  in  white  fringes;  a  white    fa£h,    with  green  ui- 

170^  they  obtained  a  royal  charter,  confirming  fels;   and  a  blue   bonnet,   with  a   St   ADdmr'i 

all  their  former  rights  and  privileges,  and  confer-  crofs  and  feathers.     The   Company   have  twi 

ring  others  upon  them.  But  their  partiality  to  the  ftandards.  The  firfl  of  thefe  bears  on  one  fide  Mn 

family  of  Stuait  was  at  various  after  periods  the  and  Cupid  encircled  in  a  wreath  of  thiftles;  wti 

caufeofa  temporary  profperity  and  decline.  Thefe  this  motto,  *»  In  peace  and  war."     On  theothr. 

unhappy  dilTcrences  of  opinion  having  totolly  fub-  a  yew  tree,  with  two  men  drcfled  and  etjuippru 

fided,  the  Royal  Company  are  now  more  nume-  as  archers,  enircled  as  the  former ;  motto,  Dat 

rous  and  flourifhing  than  ever,  and  perhaps  even  j^toria  virej.    The  other  ftandard  difpUyi,  on  etc 

more  dexterous  archers..    His  prefent  Mijeily,  fide,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  field,  or,  cndrdcd 

as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  has  revived  theroy-  with  a  wreath ;  on  the  top,  a  tbift^e  and  crowc; 

al  prize,  which  for  the  firft  time  was  fhot  for  u-  motto.  Nemo  me  imtune  lacfjfcu  On  the  other,  Si 

pon  the  28th  of  July  1 788  by  a  nutnerous  and  re-  Andrew  on  the  croft  on  a  field  argent ;  at  thctop, 

fpe<ftable  meeting.    The  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  a  crown  ;  motto,  Duhepro  patrUa  pcruultat, 
the  ToxophHite  have  lately  been  pleafed  to  admit        (i.)  *  ARCHERY.  «./.  (from  archer.]    i.TV 

the  members  of  the  Royal  Company  to  *the  free-  ufe  of  the  bow. — Among  the  £n9lifli  artillery,  ^r. 

dom  of  their  focieties :  thefe  grants  have  been  fol-  cbery  chaJlengeth  the  pre-eminence,   as  peauir 

l^wed  by  reciprocal   diplomas   from  the   Royal  to  our  nation.  Camden,    %.  The  a^  of  mootui^ 

Company ;  fo  that  the  three  chief  focieties  of  ar-  with  the  bow. — 
chers  in  Britain  may  be  faid  to  be  now  incorporat*  Flower  of  this  purple  dye, 

ed  into  one.    The  prizes  belonging  to  this  Com-        Hit  with  Cupid's  archtru 
pany,  and  which  are  annually  fhot  for,  are,  i.  A        Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye!  Shake^ 

lilver  arrow,  given  by  the  town  of  MulVelburgh,  3.  The  art  of  an  archer. — 
which  appears  to  hare  been  (hot  for  as  early  as  Bleft  fefi>phims  (hall  leave  their  quire, 

the  year  1603.    The  viftor  in  this,  as  in  the  o-        And  turn  love's  foldiers  upon  thee, 
ther  prizes,  except  the  king's  prize,  has  the  cuf-        To  exercife  their  archery.  Crtfims^ 

tody  of  it  for  a  year,  then  returns  it  with  a  me-       (1.)  Archery,  farther  definition  of.  At- 

dal  appended,  on  which  are  engraved  any  motto  chery  is  rather  more  accurately  defined  the  art  «r 

and  device  which  the  gainer's  fancy  didates.    1.  exercife  of  fliooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow.   Df 

A  filver  arrow  given  by  the  town  of  P^'eblcs  A.  D.  Johnfon,  in  his  definition  both  of  Archer,  (V  i.' 

1616.     3.  A  filver  aiTOw  given  by  the  city  of  andAPCHLRY,  {§  ij  feems  to  have  f oigot  Uji 

Edinburgh  A.  D.  1709.    4*  A   filver  punch-bowl  the  arrofw  was  ncceflary  to  (hoot  with, 
of  about  the  value  of  L.  ^o,  made  of  Scottilh  fil-        (3.)  Archery,  histpry  of.    In  moft  rutioM 

ver  at  the  expence  of  the  Company  A.  D.  1 72  >.  the  bow  was  anciently  the  principal  impleim^at  t^ 

And,  5.  The  king's  prize  abovementioncd,  which  war,  and  by  the  expertnels  of  the  aixben  wwf 

becomes  the  abfolutc  property  of  the  winner.  Ail  was  often  decided  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  at- 

thefe  prizes  are  (hot  for  at  what  is  tcrm?d  ro'versi  pires. — In  thjs  iiland  archery  was  greatly  cocoa- 

the  marks  being  placed  at  the  dillance  ci   1S5  raged  in  former  times,  and  many,  (latutet  were 

yards.    Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  prize  an-  made  for  the  regulation  thereof;  whence  thcEnj- 

nually  contended  for  at  butt  or  point  blank  dif-  lifli  archers  became  the  belt  in  Europe,  asd  o6* 

tance,  called  the  Cor^fe.    The  ancient  manner  of  tained  many  fignal  vidories.     The  ArUlUrj  Ce* 

(hooting  for  this  prrf?  was,  a  living  goofe  was  pany  of  London,  though  they  have  long  uifuW 

built  in  a  turf  butt,  having  the  head  only  expofed  the  weapon,  are  the  rt^mains  of  the  ancient  \xm- 

to  view ;  and  the  archer  who  firft  hit  the  goofe's  men  or  archers.    Artillery  (artiUeru)  i*  aFfOKk 

head  was  entitled  to  the  goofe  as  his  reward.   But  term  fignifying  archery  ;  as  the  king'j  b^wycr  w« 

this  cuftom,  on  account  of  its  barbarity,  has  been  in  that  language  ftyled  artillier  du  roy  :  And  from 

long  ago  laid  afide;  and  in  place  of  the  goofe  that  nation  the  Englifli  feem  to  have  learnt  at  k** 

head,  a  mark  of  about  an  inch  diameter  is  affixed  the  crofs  bow  archery.  William  the  Conqueror  bai 

upon  each  butt,  and  the  archer  who  firft  hits  this  a  confiderable  number  of  bowmen  in  his  army  it 

mark  is  captain  of  the  butt  (hooters  for  a  year,  the  battle  of  Haftings,  when  rlo  menti<w  is  iM<k 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed  by  a  of  fuch  trpops  on  the  fide  of  Harold:  And  it  » 

prefes  and  fix  counfeliors,  who  are  chofen  annual-  fuppofed  that  thefe  Norman  archers  (hot  withlif 

ly  by  the  whole  members.    The  council  are  vcft-  arbaieft  (or  crofs  bow,)  in  which  formerly  thcaf* 

t'd  with  the  power  of  receiving  or  rejedin;:  can-  row  w.is  placed  in  a  groove,  termed  in  French  1 

didates  for  admidion,  and  of  appointing  the  cum-  qu  'drfJ,  and  in  Englifii  a  bclr.     Of  the  time  vin^ 

pany's  officers  civil  and  military.    The  Company  mooting  with  the  long  bow  firft  began  amoof  l^ 

now   confifts  of  above    1000   members,   amor^g  Englilh,  there  appear  no  certain  accounts.    IVc 

whom  are  moft  of  the  Scottifli  nobility  of  the  firlt  chronicles  do  not  mention  the   ufe  of  aictey? 

diftin<ftion.     A  number  of  the  Company  meet  till  the  death  of  Richard  I.  who  in  1199,  waikiA- 

weekly  during  the  fummer  feafon  in  Edinburgh,  ed  by  an  arrow  at  the  fiege  of  Limo^t  ■^J'*? 

in  the  Meadows^  where  they  exercife  thcmfelves  enne,  which  Hemmingford  mcntioosluhweifi** 

in  (hooting  at  butts :  And  in  the  adjoining  ground  from  a  crofs  bow. — After  this*  there  apfW*** 

they  have  a  handfome  buildii.g,  ere^fled  wilhia  notice  of  archery  for  neariv  ifo  yeanj«l** 

thefe  II  years,  with  fuitable  offices,  whither  they  order  was  ilTued  by  Edward  HI.  lo  the  U^Jjff 

adjourn  after  their  exercife,  and  where  they  hold  of  his  reign,  to  the  (bcrives  of  moft  flffc^Ny 
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CDDHties  for  providing  500  white  bows  and  500  following  law  to  be  made  in  his  Brft  parliament* 
bundles  of  arrows,  for  the  then  intended  war  a-  A.  D.  1414/  immediately  after  his  return  to  Scot* 
eainft  France.    Sinular  orders  are  repeated  in  the  land :  ^'  That  all  men  might  bulk  thame  to  be  ar- 
following  years;  with  this  difference  only,  that  chares,  fra  the  be  la  years  of  age;  and  that  at 
the  (heriff  (H  Gloucefteribire  is  direded  to  fumifh  ilk  ten  punds  worth  of  land,  thair  be  made  bow 
500  painted  bows,  as  weU  as  the  fame  number  of  markes,  and  fpecialle  near  paroche  kirks,  quhaim 
white.    The  famous  battle  of  Crefly  was  fought  upon  halie  days  men  jnay  cum,  and  at  the  lei  ft 
4  years  afterwards^  in  which  our  chroniclers  ftate  fchute  thryfe  about,  and  have  ufage  of  archarie : 
that  we  had  loco  archers  who  were  oppofed  to  and  whafa  ufis  not  archarie,  the  laird  of  the  land 
about  the  (ame  number  of  French,  together  with  fall  rais  of  him  a  wedder ;  and  giff  the  laird  raifis 
a  drcumllance  which  feems  to  prove,  that  by  this  not  the  faid  pane,  the  king's  ihircf  or  his  mini- 
time  we  ufed  the  longbow,  whilft  the  French  ar-  fters  fall  rais  it  to  the  king."    But  the  untimely 
chcrs  ihot  with  the  arbalelt.    Previoufly  to  the  death  of  that  excellent  prince  prevented  the  et- 
engagement  there  fell  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  fedlual  execution  of  this  law.    In  14x7,  Henry  V. 
is  laid  to  have  damaged  the  bows  of  the  French,  afcribes  his  victory  at  Agincourt  to  the  archers, 
or  perhaps  rather  the  firings  of  them.    Now  the  and  direds  the  (herives  of  many  counties  to  pluck 
long  bow  (when  unftrung)  may  be  moft  conve-  from  every  goofe  fix  wing  feathers,  for  the  pur- 
nicntly  covered,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pofe  of  improving  arrows,  which  are  to  be  paid 
injuring  it ;  nor  is  there  almoft  any  addition  to  the  for  by  the  king.    Ir  142 1,  though  the  French  had 
weight  from  fuch  a  cafe ;  whereas  the  arbaleit  is  been  defeated,  both  at  Creffy,  Poidiers,  and  A- 
of  a  moft  inconvenient  form  to  be  fheltered  from  gincourt,  by  the  Engliih  archers,  yet  they  ft  ill 
the  weather.    As  therefore,  in  134  a,  orders  were  continued  the  ufe  of  the  crofs  bow;  for  which 
iflucd  to  the  (herives  of  each  county  to  provide  500  reafon,  Henry  V.  as  duke  of  Normandy,  confirm- 
bowf,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  arrows,  it  feems,  ed  the  charters  of  the  baliftarii,  which  had  been 
probable  that  thefe  were  long  bows,  and  not  the  long  eftablilhed  as  a  fraternity  in  Rouen.    In  the 
arbaleft.    At  this  battle,  theEnglifh  afcribed  their  5th  of  Edward  IV.  an  ad  paffed,  that  every  Eng- 
vjdory  chiefly  to  the  archers.— The  battle  of  Poic-  lilhman,  and  Iriihman  dwelling  with  Engllfhmen, 
tien  was  fought  A.  D.  1356,  and  gained  by  the  fliall  have  an  Englifh  bow  of  his  own  heights 
iame  means.    Sometimes  the  archers  gained  great  which  is  diredted  to  be  made  of  yew,  wych,  ha- 
Wdories  without  the  leaft  aiiiftance  from  the  men  zel,  afh,  or  aubume,  or  any  other  reafonable 
at  amu;  as,  particularly  the  decifive  vi<Story  over  tree  according  to  their  power.    TJie  next  chap- 
the  Scots  at   Hamildon,  A.  D.  1401.    In  that  ter  alfo  diredts,  that  butts  fhall  be  made  in  every 
bloody  battle,  the  men  at  arms  did  not  ftrike  a  townfhip,  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
ftrokc,  but  were  mere  fpedators  of  the  valour  and  fhoot  up  and  down  every  feaft  day,  under  the  pe- 
vidoryof  the  archers.   The  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  nalty  ot  a  halfpenny  when  they  fhould  omit  thi» 
commanded  the  Scotch  army  in  that  a^ion,  en-  exercife.     In  the  14th  year  of  this  king,  it  ap- 
raged  to  fee  his  men  falling  thick  around  him  by  pears  by  Rymer*s  Foedera,   that  1000  archers 
fliowers  of  arrows,  and  trufting  to  the  goodnels  were  to  l)e  fent  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe 
of  his  armour  (which  had  been  three  years  in  ma-  pay  was  fettled  at  ftxpence  a  day.     This  cir- 
k'ngf)accompaniedbyabouteighty  lords,  knights,  cumftance  proves  very  ftrongly,  the  great  efti- 
and  gentlemen,  in  complete  arnwur,  rulhed  for-  mation  in  which  archers  were  ftill  held.    In  the 
ward,  and  attacked  the  Englifh  archers  fword  in  fame  year,    Edward  preparing  for  a  war  with 
kand.    But  he  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  his  rafli-  France,  directs  the  flierives  to  procure  bows  and 
ncfi.     The  Engliih  arrows  were  fb  (harp  and  arrows,  "  as  molt  fpccially  rcquiftte  and  necefla- 
ftrong,  and  difcharged  with  fo  much  force,  that  no  ry.**     On  the  war  taking  place  with  Scotland,  8 
armour  could  repel  them.    The  Earl  of  Douglas,  years  after  this.  Edward  provided  both  ordnance 
after  receiving?    five    wounds,    was    made    pri-  and  archers;  fo  that  though  the  ufe  of  artillery 
foncr ;  and  all  uis  brave  companions  were  either  (as  we  now  term  it )  was  then  gaining  ground, 
killed  or  taken.    Philip  de  Comines  acknowledges,  yet  that  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  not  neglected, 
what  our  own  writers  aflert,  that  the  Englifh  ar-  Richard  III.  by  his  attention  to  archery,  was  able 
chen  excelled  thofe  of  every  other  nation  ;  and  Sir  to  find  1000  bowmen  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
John  Fortefcue  fays  again  and  again  -  *'  that  the  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  troops  at  the 
might  of  the  realme  of  England  ftandyth  .    a\  ar-  battle  of  Bofwdrth.    During  the  time  of  Henry 
chen."    The  fuperior  dexterity  of  their  archers  VI 1.  there  appears  no  order  relative  to  gunpow- 
gavethe  Englifh  a  great  advantage  over  their  capi-  der  or  artillery;  but  in  i<88,  he  direded  a  large 
Ul  enemies  the  French  and  Scots.    The  French  de-  levy  of  archers  to  be  fent  to  Brittany,  and  that 
pnided  chiefly  on  their  men  at  arms,  and  tht  Scots  they  fhall  be  reviewed  before  they  embark.    In 
on  their  pikcmen  ;  but  the  ranks  of  l)oth  wpre  of-  the  loth  year  of  his  reign,  this  king  forbid  the 
ten  thinned  and  thrown  into  diforder  by  flights  of  ufb  of  tlic  crofs  bow,  becaufe  **  the  lone  bow 
»TOws  before  they  could  reach  their  enemies,  had  been  much  ufed  in  this  realm  whereby  ho- 
Jamcs  L  of  Scotland,  who  had  feen  and  admired  nour  apd  viAory  had  been  gotten  againft  outward 
the  dexterity  of  the  Englifh  arcliers,  and  who  u-aa  enemies,  and  the  realm  greatly  defended,"  &c. 
^®™ao  excellent  archer,  endeavoured  to  revive  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlfl.  fcverjJ  ftatutcs  were 
^  exerdfe  of  archery,  among  his  own  fubjeds,  made  for  the  promotion  of  archery.     The  Sth 
J*^j??  it  bad  been  too  much  neglected.    With  Eliz.  c.  10.  regulates  the  price  of  bows,  and  the 
™jriew,  he  ridiculed  their  awkward  manner  of  1  th  Eliz.  c.  14.  ena^s,  that  bow  f^aves  fhall  be 
Jjwte  their  bows,  in  his  humurous  poem  of  bronght  into  the  realm  from  the  Hanfe  towns  and 
>^Wk^  Kkk  on  the  Green ;  and  procured  the  the  Eailward ;  fo  that  archery  ftill  continued  to 
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be  an  obje<^  of  attention.  In  Rymer's  Fctdera  furs  of  a  greater  price  than  thofe  of  the  nurtk 
there  is  neither  Ratute  nor  proclamation  of  James  The  moft  material  privilege,  however,  is,  that  ct 
I.  on  this  head  ;  but  it  appears  by  Dr  Birclj's  Life  indemnification  from  murder,  if  any  perfon  piHl 
of  his  fon  (prince  Henry,)  that  at  S  years  of  age  ing  between  the  fliooter  and  the  mark  is  kiUrd, 
he  learned  to  llioot  both  with  the  bow  and  gun,  provided  the  archers  have  firft  called  out  /?|.— 
whilft  at  the  fame  time,  this  prince  had  in  his  e-  The  long  bow,  however,  maintained  its  place  in 
ftabliftiment,  an  officer,  who  was  ftyled  bo<w  bear^  our  armies,  long  after  the  invention  of  fire  vmu 
er.  The  king  granted  a  fecond  charter  to  the  ar-  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  experienced  foldim 
tillery  company,  by  which  fhe  powers  they  had  who  were  advocates  for  its  continuance,  and  who 
received  from  Henry  VIII.  were  confiderably  ex-    in  many  cafes,  even  preferred  it  to  the  harquebnff 

tended.    Charles  I.  appears,  from  the  dedication  or  mulket.    King  Charles  I.,  twice  granted  fpeoil 

of  a  treatife  entitled  The  Bowman* j  Glory^  to  have  commiflions  under  the  great  feal,  for  enfordrj 

been  himfelf  an  archer  5  and  in  the   8th  year  of  the  ufe  of  the  long  bow.    The  firft  was  in  the  4th 

his  reign,  he  iflued  a  commiflion  to  the  chancel-  year  of  his  reign  :  but  this  was  revoked  by  pro- 

lor,  lord  mayor,  and  feveral  of  the  privy  council,  clamation,  four  years  afterwards,  on  accoaot  of 

to  prevent  the  fields  near  London  being  fo  inclo-  divers  extortions  and  abufes  committed  um^ 

fed  as  "  to  interrupt  the  neceflary  and  profitable  fandion  thereof.    The  fecond,  anno  1633,  in  tlr 

exercife    of   (hooting,'*    as    alfo    to  lower    the  oth  year  of  his  reign,  to  William  Neade  and  hit 

mounds  where  they  prevented  the  view  fix>m  one  ion,  alfo  named  William,  wherein  the  fonna  t« 

mark  to  another.     Catharine  of  Portugal  (queen  ftyled  an  ancient  archer,  who  had  preiented  to 

to  Charles  IL)  feems  to  have  been  much  pleafed  the  king,  a  warlike  invention,  for  uniting  the  nk 

with  the  fight,  at  leaft,  of  this  exercife ;  for  in  of  the  pike  and  bow,  feen  and  approved  by  bin 

1676,  by  the  contributions  of  Sir  Edward  Hun-  and  his  council  of  war ;  wherefore   his  Majct) 

gcrford  and  others,  a  filver  badge  for  the  morihal  had  granted  them  a  com  mi  Hi  on  to  teicb  and  ei' 

of  the  fraternity  was  made,  weighing  25  ounces,  ercife  his  loving  fubje^s  in  the  faid  inveotina* 

and  reprefenting  an  archer  drawing  the  long  bow  which  he  particularly  recommended  the  chief  ot- 

(in  the  proper  manner)  to  his  ear  with  the  fol*  ficers  of  his  trained  bands,  to  learn  and  pradiic; 

lowing  inicription :  Reginte  Catharine  Sagittarii.  and   the   juftices    and    other    chief    magiftrate< 

The  fupporters  are  two  bowmen,  with  the  arms  throughout  E;igland,  are  therein  enjoined  to  ufe 

of  England  and  Portugal.    In  1682,  there  was  a  every  means  in  their  power  to  aflift  Neade,  bii 

moft  magnificent  cavalcade  and    entertainment  fon,  and  all  perfons  authorifed  by  them  in  the 

given  by  the  Finfbury  archers,  when  they  beftow-  furtherance,  propagation,  and   pra(^ice  of  tbi 

ed  the  titles  of  "  duke  of  Schorditch,     "  mar-  ufeful  invention.    Both  the  commiflions  and  prv- 

quis  of  Iflington,"  &c.  upon  the  moft  deferving.  clamation  are  printed  at  large  in  Rymcr.    At  ifcr 

Charles  II.  was  prefeiit,  but  the  day  being  rainy,  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  Eari  of  EiFn 

he  was  obliged  foon  to  leave  the  field*    So  lately  iflued  a  precept,  dated  in  November  164J,  (s 

as  1753,  targets  were  ere^ed  in  the  Finfbury  ftirring  up  all  well  aifeded  people  by  beoevolfpoc, 

fields,  during  the  Eafter  and  Whitfun  holidays ;  towards  the  raifing  a  company  of  archers  for  tiie 

when  the  beft  fhooter  was  ftyled  captain  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  and  parliament, 
enfuing  year,  and  the  fecond  lieutenanL    Though        (4.)  Archery,  modern  English,  reisoxs 

archery  continued  to  be  encouraged  by  the  king  foR  the  success  of.    Before  the  introdui^ 

and  legiflature,  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  of  fire  arms,  the  enemy  could  only  be  ftmck  ati 

the  firft  knowledge  of  the  effeds  of  gunpowder,  diftance  by  flings,  the  bow  ufed  by  the  iDcicsti, 

yet  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  or  the  crofs  bow ;  to  all  which  the  Englifli  tow 

xeems  to  have  been  partly  confidered  as  a  paftime.  bow  was  vaftly  fuperior.    As  for  flings,  they  n^ 

Arthur,   the  elder  brother  of  Henry,   is  faid  to  ver  have  been  ufed  in  the  more  nortbmi  part*  of 

have  been  fond  of  this  exercife,  in  fo  much  that  a  Europe,  by  armies  in  the  field ;   nor  does  tbt» 

g6od  fliooter  was  ftyled  Prjnc*  Arthur,     We  are  ufe  indeed  fecm  to  have  been  at  all  co.Dvenient,  *» 

alfo  informed,  that  he  pitci:«»-l  his  tent  at  Mile  extenfively  pradicablc,  for  two  principal  realbos: 

End,  to  be  prefent  at  this  recreation,  and  that  i.  Siingers  cannot  advance  in  a  compa*^  bodT,oa 

Henry  his  brother  attended.    When  the  latter  be-  account  of  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  thii  wea- 

came  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at  Windfor,  to  thofe  pon,  in  its  rotatory  motion.     2.  The  weight  d 

who  ihould  excel  in  this  exercife ;  and  a  capital  the  ftones  to  be  carried,  muft  neceflarily  impedf 

fliot  having  been  made,   Henry  (aid  to  Barlow,  the  flingers  grer*tly  in  their  movements   The  bow 

(one  of  his  guards,)  "  If  you  ftill  win,  you  ftiall  of  the  ancients,  again,  as  rcprefented  in  all  their 

be  duke  over  all  archer's."    Barlow  therefore  ha-  reliefs,  was  a  mere  toy  compared  with  thatof  ocr 

ving  fucceeded,  and  living  in  Shoreditch,  was  ere-  ancettors;  it  was  therefore  chiefly   ufcd  by  tbe 

ated  duke  thereof.     Upon  another  occafion.  Hen-  Parthians,  whofe  attacks  (like  thofe  of  the  pp> 

ry  and  the  queen  were  met  by  200  archers  on  fent  Arabs)  were  defultory.    The  croft  bow  if  cf 

5hooter*s  Hill,   which  probably  took  its  name  a  moft  inconvenient  form  for  carriage,  eren  wHI 

from  their  alfembling  near  it  to  flioot  at  marks,  the  modern  improvements ;  and*  in  cafe  of  iw. 

This  king  likewife  gave  the  firft  charter  to  the  ar-  could  not  be  c  »fily  fecured  from  the  weather.— 

tillery  company,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  by  After  the  firft  jbot  it  could  not  be  foon  rtx^bapAi 

which  they  are  permitted  to  wear  drefles  of  any  the  bolts  were  alfo  heavy  and  cumbcribiDe.  ^* 

colour  except  purple  and  fcarlet,  to  flioot  not  on-  Englifli  long  bow,  on  the  other  hand,  togetberwo 

ly  at  marks  but  birds,  if  not  pheafants  or  herons  the  quiver  of  arrows,  was  eafily  csnvd  )/[^ 

and  within  two  miles  of  the  royal  palaces.    They  archer,  as  ealily  fecured  from  rain,  and 

are  alfo  enjoined  by  the  fame  charter,  not  to  wear  aim  oft  inftautancoufly.    It »  not 
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rj^Jinary,  that  troops,  who  fole]y  ufeJthis  effec-  ing  them  to  the  familiar  excercife  of  it  as  an  hflttiff 
tuil  weapon,  Ihould  generally  obtain  the  victory,  ment  of  amufement.     As  there  was  no  material 
even  when  oppofed  to  much  more  numerous  ar?  ditference  between  the  adivity  and  bodily  flrengtd 
inies.    It  may  be  urged,  that  thefe  lollbs  hiving  of  the  two  people,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  thef 
been  experienced  by  our  enemies,  mult  have  in-  Engliih  and  Scots  wielded  the  bow  with  no  un^ 
duced  them  to  pradife  the  famt*  mt>le  of  warfare,  equal  vigour  and  dexterity ;  but  from  undoubted 
But  it  is  thought  that  the  long  bjw  was  not  com-  hiftorical  monuments  it  appears  that  the  former 
monly  ufed  even  in  £ngland  till  the  time  of  Ed-  had  the  fuperiority;    of  which  one   inftance  ha$ 
ward  III.  when  the  viftory  at  Crefly  fulBciently  been  already  nairated.  (See  $  3  )     By  the  reguU- 
proclaimed  the  fuperiority  of  that   weapon.     It  tions,   prfcribcd  in   their   Ratutc-book    for   th^ 
required,  however,  fo  much  training    before  the  pradice  of  archery,  we  find  that  the  Engli  h  fhot 
archer  could  be  expert,  that  wc  muft  not  be  fur-  very  f.u-,   thofe  who   were  arrived   at   their   full 
prifed  if  foon  afterwirda  this  military  exLTcife  was  growth  and  maturity  being  prohibited  from  flioot** 
much  negleded,  as  appears  by  the  preambles  of  ing  at  any  mirk  that  was  ndtdiflant  upwards  of  a  i^ 
feveral  ancient  ftatutes.    Wnilit  the  military  te-  yards.    In  i  fe  of  the  bow,  great  dexterity  as  well 
nures  fabfifled,  the  fovereign  could  only  Call  upon  as  ftrength  feem  to  have  been  requifitc.    Though 
hb  tcnan^^  during  war,  wno  therefore  attended  we  hear  of  arrows  at  Cheviot  Chace  which  were  a 
with  the   we.tpons  they  had  been  ufed  to,  and  yard  longj  yet  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofotl 
which  required  no  previous  pradice.     On  the  o-  that  the  whole  band  made  uie  of  fuch,  or  could 
thcr  hand,  the   Englifti  archers  were  obliged  by  draw  them  to  the  head.     Thfc  regulation  of  the 
ads  of  parliament,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  ered  Iri(h  (tatute  of  Edward  IV.  viz.  that  the  bow  fliall 
butts  in  every  parifh,  and  to  Ihoot  on  every  Sun-  not  exceed  the  height  of  the  man,  is  allowed  by 
day  and  holiday,  after  repairing  perhaps  to  thefe  archers  to  have  been  well  oonfidered  ;  and  as  the 
butts  from  a  conGderable  diftance,  whiiit  the  ex-  arrow  fliould  be  half  the  length  of  the  bow,  thif 
pence  of  at  leaft  a  yew  bow  is  reprefentcd  as  be-  would  give  an  arrow  of  a  yard  in  length  to  thoTe 
ing  a  charge  which  they  were  fcaiiV'ly  equal  to.  only  who  were  fix  feet  high.    A  ftrong  man  ot 
The  king  and  parliaments  of  this  country  having  this  fize  in  the  prelent  times  cannot  eafily  draw* 
thus  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  training,  above  17  inches  if  the  bow  is  of  a  proper  ftrength 
t.'te  Engliih  armi?s  had  the  (ame  advantage  over  to  do  execution  at  a  condderable  diftauce.    At 
their  cnemitfs  as  the  eSclufive   ufe  of  fire  arms  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  admitted,.that  as  our  an^' 
would  give  us  at  prefent.    It  appears  alfo  that  the  ceftors  were  obliged  by  fome  of  the  old  ftatute# 
long  bow  continued  to  l»e  in  cUimation  for  more  to  begin  (hooting  with  the  long  bow  at  the  age  o^ 
than  two  centuries  after  gun  powder  was  intro*  feven,  they  might  have  acquired  a  greater  flight  id 
duced,  which  probably  arofe  from  mufkets  being  this  excercife  than  their  defccndants,  though  the 
Very  cumberfome  and  unwieldy.     Ra))id  move-  latter  Ihould  be  allowed  to  be  of  equal  ftrength. 
ments  are  generally  decifive  of  a  campaign;  and        (?.)  Archery,   modern    method  of  prac-' 
ft>r  fuch  the  archers  wsre  particularly  adapted,  risiNC.    As  the  {hooting  with  the  long  bow  wa* 
Krc^ufe,  as  they  could  not  be  annoyed  at  the  fame  firft  introduced  in  England,  and  pra^tifcd  almofl 
diftance,  they  hid  fcircely  any  occalion  for  ar-  exclufively  for  nearly  two  centuries,  (bit  hath  oc- 
niour.    The  Hower  of  ancient  aimks  likewife  was  cafioned  a  peculiar  method  cf  drawing  the  arrow 
the  cavalry,  again'i.  which  the  lc:ig  bow  nevcT  faiU  to  the  ear  and  not  to  the  br?aft.     That  this  is  con- 
ed to  prevail,  a«»  man  and  borfe  were  too  large  ob-  trary  to  the  ufage  of  the  ancients  is  very  clear  from 
icifts  to  be  miffed ;  and  hence  the"  great  number  their  reliefs,  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  Ama- 
of  French  nobility  who  w?re  prifotiers  at  Crelfy,  zona  cutting  off  on^  of  their  paps,  at  it  occafioned 
Poidiers,  and  Agincourt ;  for  Iving  difmounted,  an  impediment  to  their  (hooting.     Tlie  Fiuftjury 
Jf  not  wounded,  whilft  they  wtr<*  cl: J  in  heavy  ar*  archer  is  therefore  r.prefentcd  in  t-iis  attitude  of 


gentry  thus  becoming  pri^0I^*^-^•,  the  other  pi«rts  wa-i  a  man  named  Tapham,  who  exhibited  fur- 

'^tbe  French  amy  mad'.»  little*  (»r  no  rt  liftance. —  priung  feati  of  ftirngth,  and  who  happened  to  he 

No  Wonder,  therefoRvtSat  in  England  the  great-  at  a  public  houfe  near  Itlington,   to   which   the 

•^ft  anxiety  was  (hown  to  promote  tl-e  cxerciA*  of  Finfbury  archtrs  rej')rted  after  their  extrciA*.  To- 

Ibif  important  weapon,  and  tliat  fo  m*.ny  (^atutes  pham  cjnfidtivd  the  long  bow  as  a  play  thing, 

Were  made  for  that  purpof**.  In  Scotland,  alfo,  Httle  only  fit  for  aebitd;  upon  which  cue  of  the  archers, 

left  attention,  though  apparently  not  with  t?qual  fuc-  wagtntl  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  he  could  not  draw 

ceft,  wak  (hown  to  the  encouragement  ot  toe  art,  the  arrow  two-thirds  of  its  lengtJi.     Toplnm  ac- 

Jnboih  kingdoms,  it  was  provitlrd,  tl^at  the  im-  cepted  this  bet  with   the  gr^Mtv^-ft  co«irideiicc  of 

porters  of  merchandif;  fhould  tie  obliged,  along  winnings  but  bringinfr  the  arrow  to  his  hretft  in- 

with  their  articles  of  commerce,  to  import  a  ccr-  ftead  of  his  ear,  he  wv  greatly  mortihcd  by  p^.y- 

taio  proportion  of  bows,  bow-iVives  and  fliafts  ing  the  wager,  after  m.^iiy  IruitUfs  elUnts.     A?  to 

for  arrows.     Every  perfon  was  enjoined  to  bold  the  diftance  to  wl.ich  an  arrow  can  be  (hot  from 

him (Hf  provided  in  bows  and  arrows,    ^\^    was  a  long  bow  with  tlw  Ivft  elevation  of  45  d^-gnia 

prcfcribed  the  frequent  ufe  of  archery  j  aiid  a  rt-  that  muft  necetTarily  depend  much  both  upon  the 

ftraiol  was  xmpofed  upon  other  (ports,  left  they  ftrength  and  il.fel.t  of  the  archer;  but  ingtnral  the 

ftoold  ioterfere  with  the  ufe  of  the  bow;  for  it  diftance  was  reckoned  from  nto  11  fcorc*  yards. 

^«s  intended,  tha^people  Ihould  be  made  expert  1  be  butts  for  cr.cercife,  w^re  direded  to  bediftcUit 

in  the  uic  of  it  as  a  miliUry  weapon,  by  habituat-  upw^iids  of  iio  yards.    There  is  indeed  a  tradition. 

Vol.  U.  Part  I.  E  e  c                               fiat 
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that  an  attorney  of  Wigan  in  I-^ncadiire,  named  bracer;  and  to  guard  the  finfcr  from  bring  cut 
Leigh,  (hot  a  mile  in  three  flights ;  but  the  Cime  by  the  bow  firing,  archers  wore  (hooting  glotn. 
tradition  (tates,  that  he  placed  himfelf  in  a  very  Chaucer  defcribes  all  thefc  particulars  in  hit  pro- 
particular  attitude,  wWch  cannot  be  ufed  com-  logiie  to  the  Canterbury  tales. 
tnonVy  in  this  exercife.  According  to  Neade,  an  (II.)  Archery,  in  our  ancient  cuAoms,  a(trr- 
archer  might  (hoot  6  arrows  in  the  time  of  charging  vice  of  keeping  a  bow  for  the  ufe  of  the  lord  to 
and  discharging  one  mu(ket.  The  archers  conhder  defend  his  caftle* 

an  arrow  of  from  20  to  24  drop  weight  to  be  the  bell  (.  i .)  ARCHES,  am  ing  navigators,  is  particubr- 

fbr  flight  or  hitting  a  maik  at  a  confiderable  dif-  ly  ufcd  for  the  Archipelago. 

tance,  and  yew  it  the  belt  niaterial  of  which  they  (2.)  Arches,  a  village  in  Berkfhirc. 

can  be  made.    As  to  the  feathers,  that  of  a  goode  ( i.)  *  ARCHES-COURT.  ».  /.  [from  anbti 

is  preferred ;   it  is  alfo  wi(hed,  that  the  feather  and  court,]    The  chief  and  mioft  ancient  ctmfiftory 

may  drop  of  itfelf,  from  a  bird  a  or  3  years  old.  that  belongs  to  the  afchhithop  of  Canterbury,  for 

Two  out  of  three  feathers  in  an  arrow  are  com-  the  debating  of  fpiritual  caufes,  fo  called  from 

moaly  white,  being  plucked  from  the  gander;  but  Bow-church  in  London,  where  it  is  kept,  wbofc 

the  third  is  generally  brown  or  grey,  being  taken  top  is  raifed  of  (lone  pillars,  built  arrh-wife,  TV 

from  the  goofe ;  and,  this  difference,  in  point  of  j udge  of  this  court  is  termed  the  dean  of  .'^.earchft, 

colour,  informs  the  archer  when  the  arrow  is  pro-  or  official  of  the  arcbti'tourt ;  dean  of  the  arches 

p«rly  placed.    From  this  moft  diAinguilhed  part  becauie  with  this  office  is  commonly  joined  a  pf- 

therefore  the  whole  arrow  fometimes  receives  its  culiar  junidi^ioti  of  thirteen  parilhes  in  Loik^op, 

name :  And  this  by  the  by,  affords  .-«>  expbna-  termed  a  deanery,  being  exempted  from  the  ae- 

tion  of  the  grey  goofe  wing  in  tl>e  ballad  of  Che-  thority  of  the  bilhop  of  London,  and  belonging 

viot  chace.    Arrows  were  armed  anciently  with  to  the  aHhbifliop  of  Canterbury ;  of  which  thf 

flint  or  metal  heads,  latterly  with  heads  of  iron,  pariffi  of  Bow  is  one.    Some  others  fay,  that  bf 

of  thefe  there  were  various  forms  and  denomina-  was  firft  called  dean  of  the  arches,  becaufe  theoffi- 

tions.    By  an  a«5t  of  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  cial  to  the  ar  vibiftiop,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  wai 

ena<5ted,  that  all  the  heads  for  arrows  (hould  be  his  fubffitute  in  his  court,  and  by  that  means  ihc 

well  l>oilcd  or  brafcd,  and  hardened  at  the  points  names  became  confounded.    The  juriidi^ioD  of 

with  fteel ;  and  that  every  arrow  head  (hould  have  this  judge  is  ordinary,  and  extends  through  tb« 

the  mark  of  the  maker :  workmen  difobeying  this  whole  province  of  Canterbury  ;  (b  that  upon  aur 

order,   were  to  be  fined    and  impriibned  at  the  appeal,  he  forthwith,  and  without  any  farther  «• 

king's  will  and  the  arrow  hea<fe  to  be  forfeited  to  amination  of  the  caufe,  fends  out  bis  citation  to 

the  crown.     Arrows  were  reckoned  by  (heaves,  a  the  party  appealed,  and  his  inhibition  to  the  judgt 

iheaf  conGfting  of  24  arrows.    They  were  earned  from  w4iom  the  appeal  is  made.  Coftoel, 

in  a  quiver,  called  alfo  an  arrtyw  cafe,  which  fer-  (2.)  Arches-court.     To  Dr  Jobnfton'i  ^^ 

ved  for  the  mag.izine ;  arrows  for  imfloediate  ufe  fcriptioA,  (^  i.)  it  is  proper  to  add*  that  from  ihi« 

were  worn  in  the  ^  irdle.     In  ancient  times  phials  court,  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancm 

of  quicklime,  or  other  combuftible  matter,   for  (that  is  to  a  court  of  delegates  appointed  uniier 

burning  houfcs  or  (hips,  were  fixed  00  the  heads  -the  kingV great  feal),  by  ffatute  25  Henry  VllLc. 

of  arrows,,  and  (hot  from  long  bows.     This  has  19.  as  fiipreme  head  of  the  £ngli(h  church,  ic  thr 

been  alfo  pra^Ked  fince  the  ufe  of  gun  powder,  place  of  the  bi(hop  of  Rome,  <^!io  formerly  csff* 

Neade  fays,  he  has  known  by  expeiience,  that  an  cifed  that  jurifidi^ion  ;  which  circum(taDce  aknr 

archer  may  flioot  an  ounce  of  fiiv  work  upon  an  will  fumi(h  the  reafon  why  the  Popiih  clergy  wof 

arrow  12  (core  yards.    Arrovys  with  wild-hre»and  fo  anxious  to  feparate  the  (pintual  court  fromtbe 

arrows  for-fire  works,  are  mentioned  among  the  temporal* 

ftores  at  Newhaven  and  Berwick,  in  the  ift  of  Arches,  »€Ak  of  thf.         ^  The  chief  jw*r 

Fdward  VL     The  force  with  which  an   arrow  Arches,  official  of  the.  )  of  the  archi* 

itrikes  an  objeA  at  a  moderate  diftance,  may  be  court.    See  ^i  and  2. 

C3nceived  from  the  account  given  by  Edward  VL  ARCHESTJRR,  a  village  of  Nortbumberbod.  i 

in  hts  journal;  wherein  he  lays,  that  100  archers  miles  from  Weliingborounh. 

of  his  gaurds  (h^jt  before  him  two  arrows  eack  •  ARCHETYPAL,  od.  [archettfusf  Lat.1  On- 

and  aftcrwanis  altogether ;  and  that  they  (hot  at  ginal ;   being  a  pattern  from  which  copies  *r 

an  inch  board,  which  (bme  peurced  quite  through  made. — 

an<*  ftnick  into  the  other  board ;  divers  pierced  it  Through  contemplation's  optics  I  have  fca 

quite  through  with  the  heads  of  their  arrows,  the  Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  fons  of  men ; 
boards  being  well  feafoned  timber  5  tlieir  diftance       The  fource  of  good^  the  light  arehr/j/aJ.  A*n* 
from  the  n>ark  is  not  mentioned.    To  proted  our        (i.)  *  ARCHETYPE,  n./.  [arcbetj^MM^  In] 

archers  from  the  enemy's  horfe,  they  carried  long  The  original  of  which  any  refemblar.ce  is  o«ie. 

(lake  8  pointed  at  both  ends :  thefe  they  planted  in  — As  a  man,  a  tree,  are  the  outward  objedi  ot  vci 

the c  irth,nopingbcford thdili.    inthe  iftof Edward  perception,  and  the  outward  arcbettpts  or  pttteoi 
VI.  -.50  of  thefe  were  in  the  ftores  of  the  town  of    of  our  ideas ;  fo  our  fen(ations  of  hur^-e*,  cc)i* 

Benfick,   under  the  article  of  archer's  ftakes;  are  alfo  inward  flrfi&r/j^</ or  patttrr.f  jJ  u. J  idc». 
there  were  alfo  at  the  lame  time  eight  bundles  of    But  the  notions  or  pidurts  ot  thefe  thir^^aith^ 
archers  ftakes  in  Pontefiraift  caftle.     To  prevent    are  in  the  mind,  are  the  ideas.  H^uttj. 
the  bow  ftring  from  ftriking  the  Icit  ina,  the  arm       (2.)  Archetype,  [from  m^x"  and  ni«w, a  typfw 
was  covered  with  a  piece  of"  fmooth  'eather,  faften*    in  mechanics,  the  firft  model  of  a  %rork,  wti*  »* 

ed  on  the  out  fide  of  the  arm ;  this  was  called  a  copied  after  to  make  another  like  il.- 
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mmters  it  is  ufcd  for  the  (tandard  weight  by  which  artificers  at  Alexandria.    Some  have  miiUken  the 

the  others  are  adjufted. — The  archetypal  world,  archigerontes  for  the  arch-piiefts  appointed  to 

among  Platonifts,  means  the  world  as  it  t-xiAed  m  take  the  Cv)nfe(Iions  of  thofe  who  were  condemned 

the  idea  of  God  before  the  vifibie  creation.  to  the  mines. 

ARCH-EUNUCH,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  AUCiUGRAPHIA.    See  Antigua phia. 

one  of  the  principal  officers  in  Condantinople,  un-  ARCHIGKAPHUS.  See  Ant^graphus,  N®  3. 

der  the  Gret'k  emperors.  ARCKIOU3ERN£TA,   1   in   antiquity,    the 


(1.)  ♦ARCHEOs.  «./  [probably  from -c:^;^.]  ARCIIIGUBERNITES,  >  commander  of  the 
A  word  by  which  ParaceUus  feems  to  have  meant  ARCHIGUBERNUS,  j  imperial  (hip,  or 
a  power  that  pre6dc8  over  the  animal  economy,  that  which  the  emperor  was  aboard  of.  Some 
diftindt  from  the  rational  foul.  have  confounded  the  office  of  archigubemus  with 
(i.)Archeus,  [from  «»r»'»  the  principal,  chief,  that  of  pr^feSus  clnffis^  or  admiral ;  but  the  former 
or  tirit  mover,]  a  fort  of  primum  mobile,  fuppofed  was  under  the  command  of  the  latter.  Potter 
by  Van  Helmont  to  fupcrtntend  the  animal  eco-  takes  the  proper  office  •f  the  arcbigubemeta  to 
nomy,  and  preferve  it.  It  is  akin  to  Plato's  ani'  have  been,  to  manage  the  marine  affairs,  to  pro- 
Ma  mundu  Neither  of  thefe  fuppodtions,  nor  that  vide  comnKxIious  harbours,  and  order  all  things 
of  Paracetfus,  (J  1.)  appear  to  have  the  fmallefl  Kclating  to  the  failing  of  the  fleet,  except  wbatre- 
foandatton.    Van  Helmont  carried  hi^  idea  to  a  lated  to  war. 

moft  extravaijant  height,  placing  an  archeus  in  the  ARCIU-HERETICAL,  highly  hereticaL     Sec 

ftomach  to  fupey'ntend  di»;e(Vian;  and  afcribing  Arch-heretic. 

fyn\pathies,  antipathies,  difeafes,  &c.  to  the  ar-  ARCHIL,  or  >  called  alfo  Roc  hell  A,  and  Or- 

chfQS  being  pUaJed  or  difpleafed K  ARCHIL^, )  siclls,  isa  whitifh  mofs  which 

(3.)  Ak c  H  E us,  in  chemiftry,  the  higlieft  fpirk  pows  upon  r\Kks,  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  db  Verd 

that  can  be  extracted  from  mixed  bodies.  illands,  and  yieida  a  rich  |»urple  ttodure,  fugitive 

(4.)  Archeus,  in  medicine,  l«fx«'»'»  ancient,]  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  This  weed  it 
the  ancient  pra<ftice,  concvroing  which  Hippocra-  imported  to  us  as  it  is  gathered.  Thofe  who  pre- 
tef  wrote  a  treatife.  Hippocrates  dlfo  ufed  the  pare  jt  for  the  uie  of  the  dyer,  grind  it  betwixt 
words  m^mtn  ^ivii,  for  the  former  healthy  ftate,  be-  ftones  fo  as  to  thoroughly  bruife  it,  but  not  to  re- 
fore  the  attack  of  the  difca^^.  duce  it  into  powder;  and  then  moiften  it  oeca- 

ARCH-PLAMJNES,  in  antiquity,   the  chief  fionally  with  a  ftrong  fpirk  of  urine,  or  urine  it- 

priefts  among  the  ancient  Romans.  felf  mixed  with  quicklime :  in  a  few  days  it  ac- 

ARCH-HERETIC,  a  term  of  reproach  among  quires  a  purplith  red,  and  at  length  a  blue  colouc 

bigots,  applied  to  thp  advancer  or  fuppwjer  of  in  the  iirlt  ftite  it  is  called  Archil;  \xi  the  latter, 

Rn  oppoute  opinion  tn  religion,  whether  right  or  iMcmuji  or  LUmafe.    The  dyers  rarely  employ 

wrong.  this  drug  by  itlelf,  on  account  of  its  deamefs  and 

ARCHl,  a  citT  in  Ephraim,  near  Bethel.  the  periihablenefe  of  its  beauty.  The  chief  ufethey 

ARCHIACOLYTHUS,  [from  «e;c*'>  chief,  axKi  naake  of  it  is,  for  giving  a  bloom  to  other  colours, 

••^•/•f ,  minifter,]  the  chief  of  the  acolythi,  an  an-  as  pinks,  &c.   This  is  efFe^ed  by  paffing  the  dyed 

cient  dignity  in  cathedral  churches ^  the  min^fters  cloth  or  filk  through  hot  water  lightly  impregnat- 

whereof  were  divided  into  4  orders,  viz.  priefts,  ed  with  the  archil.    The  bloom  thus  communi- 
<}eacont,  fubdeacons,  and  acolythi  \  each  of  which '  cnted  foon  decays  vpon  expofure  to  the  air.    Mr 

had  their  chiefs.  Hellot  informs  us,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  little 

ARCHIAS,  a  poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  x  Solution  of  tie,  this  drug  gives  a  durable  dye; 

Creels  poem  on  \he  Cimbriaa  4var#  that  its  colour  is  at  the  (ame  time  changed  to- 

ARCHIATER,     >  [|rom  «cr*f9  ^^  ^^(^f  ft  wards  a  fcarlet ;  and  that  it  is  the  more  perma- 

ARCHIATRUS,  )  phyliciai^]  the  ftrft  phyfi.  nent  in  proportion  as  it  recede^  the  more  from  its 

cian  to  a  prince  who  retains  (cvqr?L\.  natural  colour.   Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives 

ARCHI-DAPIFER.    Sec  Arch-dap ifkr.  out  its  cc^ur  to  water,  to  volatile  Ipirits,  and  to 

*  ARCH10IACONAL.  adj.  (from  arcbUiaco^  fpxnl  of  wine ;  it  is  the  fubftance  principally  made 
mu,  Lat.  an  archdeacon.]  Belonging  to  an  arch-  life  of  for  colouring  the  ipirits  of  thermometers, 
deacon  <(  as,  this  offence  is  liable  to  be  ccnfured  in  -  As  expofure  to  the  air  deftroy«  its  colour  upon 
an  arcbidiaccnal  vilitation.  cloth,  the  exclufion  of  the  air  produces  a  like  ef- 

ARCHIDONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia.  itA  in  thefe  hermetically  fealed  tube^  the  fpirits 

*  ARCHIEPISCOPAL.  adh  [from  arebUpifity'  of  large  thermometers  becoming  in  the  compafs  of 
Mf,  Lat.  an  ^rchbiihop.]  Belonging  to  an  arch-  a  few  years  coloijiHefs.  M.  TAbbe  Noltct  obferves, 
Dtihop;  as,  Canterbury  is  an  arcbiepi/cwpal  fee;  i^  the  Ffench  memohrt  for  1742,  that  the  colour* 
the  iuffragaus  are  fulled  to  aubupiftopal  jori£-  lefs  fpirit,  upoa  breaking  the  tube,  foon  reihmes 
didion.  its  colour,  and  this  £or  a  number  of  times  fuccef- 

ARCH1EROSYNES,  [frooi  fx*i%  and  m^,  (a-  lively;  that  a  watery  tin^ure  of  archil,  included 

credr]  in  the  Grecian  antiquity,  a  high  prieft  yeft-  in  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  loft  its  colour  in 

ed  with  authority  over  the  reft  of  the  priefts,  and  three  days ;  and  that,  in  an  open  deep  veflel,  it 

appointed  to  execute  the  more  facred  myfterioui  became  colourlefs  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper 

rites  of  religion.  part  retained  its  colour.    See  Colour-making. 

ARCHIGALLUS,  in  antiquity,  the  high  prieft  A  folution  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  cold 

of  Cybele,  or  the  chief  of  the  eunuch  priefts  of  marble,  ftains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet,  or  purpiiih 

that  goddefs,  called  O17//1.  blue  colour,  far  more  durable  than  thtf  coli^'r 

ARCHIGERONTES,  ^froin  m^x**  and  7«^,  which  it  communicates  to  other  bodies.    Mr  du 

old|]  in  antiquity}  the  mi^en  oi  the  comp^iues  of  fay  lays  he  has  Icea  pieces  of  marbk  flaiued  with 

E  e  e  a  i\ 
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(t,  which  in  two  years  had  fuffered  no  fenfiblc  propriety  be  ftilcd  the  Inimtcr  tf  l.yru  Potfrj^ 
change.    It  finks  deep  into  the  marble,  fometimes  which,  after  his  time,  became  a  fpccies  of  verfih- 
above  an  inch,  and  at  the  fame  time  fpreads  upon  cation  wholhy  diftindt  fiom  lieroic— To  hiia  ii 
the  furface,  unlefsthe  edges  be  bounded  by  wax,  likcwife  afcribed  the  invention  of  EpiJ^s,     See 
or  other  hke  fubftances.    It  feems  to  make  the  Epode.    H<?  is  alfo  generally  nxkoned  amon^  the 
marble  fomewhat  more  brittle.    Linnxus  informs  firlt  vi^ftofs  of  the  Pythic  g^^mes:   and  we  kam 
ns,  in  the  Swedifh  Tr-mfadkions  for  1742,  that  the  from  Pindar,  that  his  mule  was  not  always  a  Xcx-, 
true  archil  mofs  is  10  be  found  on  the  wefterc  coafts  magant ;  for  though  no  moriaf  efcapetl  l.tr  rage, 
of  England.    Jt  has  been  for  a  confiderable  time  yet  ihe  was  at  times  fufiiciently  tranquiianclpIou» 
pall  prepared  by  Meifrs  Gordons  at  I^eith,  from  a  to  dilate  hymns  in  praifc  of  the  gods  and  fetruis. 
Jpecies  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  One  in  particular,  written  in  honour  of  Heicukt, 
ARCIIILOCllIAN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  acquired  him  the  acclamations  of  all  Grtect;  tor 
to  a  fort  of  verfes,  of  which  Archilochus  was  the  he  fung  it  ni  full  affembly  at  the  Olympic  gamtf, 
inventor,  confifting  of  feven  feet ;  the  four  firft  and    had    the  i^<ti8ta(^i«jn  of  receiving  tri4n  the 
^'hereof  are  ordinary  dadtyls,  though  fomtlimes  judges  the  crown  ot  vi^ory  confecratcd  to  n.^1 
ipondees;  the  three  lafk  trochees;  e»g,  merit.     This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  afttrwardi  fung 
Soivitiir  acris  byems^  grata  vtc^  'vens  cf  Favom,  in  hcnbur  of  every  vider  at  Olympia,   v  ho  h?tJ 
ARCHILOCHUS,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  no  poet  to  celtbrate  his  particular  exploits,    Ai- 
tnuftcian,  ii'as,  according  to  Herodotus,  cotempo-  chilochus  was  at  l.«ft  fiain  by  one  Callondax  Co» 
rary  with  Candaules  and  Gygts,  kings  of  Lydia,  rax,  of  the  ifland  of  Naxos ;  who,  though  he  tlid 
-who  Rourifhed  about  the  14th  Olympiad,  and  A.  it  in  battle,  according  to  the  taws  of  war,  was 
A*  C.  714.     But  he  is  p!?4:ed  much  later  ty  mo-  driven  out  of  t}.e  ten.ple  of  Oolphi,  by  coir.nuu.d 
dern  ttironologifts;  viz.  by  Blair  irt  A.  A.  C.  6S6,  of  the  oracle,  for  haviug  dcj, rived  of  life  a  roan 
^nd  by  Prieftley  in  660.    He  was  bom  at  Paros,  corfccrated  to  the  mufrs.    I'he  name  of  Arcbiiu- 
one  of  the  Cyclades.    His  father  Tcleficlce  was  in  chus  and  Homer  weiv  tqualiy  revered  and  ctit- 
io  refpeftable  a  ftation,  that  he  was  chcftn  by  bis  brated  in  Greece,  as  xtc  two  moil  excellent  potts 
icountrymen  to  confult  the  oracles  at  Dtlph  of  con-  wh;ch  the  nation  had  cvir  produced.     Ihhap- 
^ernirrg  the  fending  a  colony  to  Thafcs :  but  his  pears  from  an  epigiam  in  the  Anthologia;  and 
inothor,  J?r/;>©,  was  a  flave,  wbojn  Tt  k  jicli  s»  not-  from  Cicero,  who  ranks  hiih  with  poets  of  the 
fv'ithftanding  his  high  rank,  made  his  wife.  Though  firft   clafs,   and  in  his  Epiftles  tells  us,  that  the 
/.rchilocbus  (hewed  an  early  attachment  to  poetry  grammarian  Ariftc  phaqcs,  the  moft  rigid  and  fcru- 
jind  muiic,  thefe  arts  did  not  prevent  his  going  in-  pulous  critic  of  his  time,  ufed  to  lay,  that  the 
to  the  army;  but  at  the  firft  engagement  at  which  longeft  poem  of  Archilochus  always  appe^Rd  tu 
he  was  prefent,  the  young  poet,  like  Horace,  and  him  the  moft  excellent. 
pur  own  Suckling,  loft  his  buckler,  though  he        ARCHILUTE.    See  Arcilfi'to. 
faved  his  life  by  the  help  of  his  heels.    "  It  is        ARCHIMAGUS,  the  high  prieft  of  the  Pcrfun 
much  eafier  (faid  he)  to  get  a  new  Luckier^  than  Magi  or  woifiiipptrs  of  fire.     He  refided  in  tK* 
^Xitvf  exiftence.       This  pleafantry,  however,  did  higheft  fire-temple,  which  was  had  in  the  fan'* 
Tot  fave  his  reputation;  nor  could  his  poetry  oi*  veneration  with  them  as  the  temple  of  Vccu 
frraycrs  prevail  upon  Lycambes,  the  father  of  his  ^mong  the  Mahometans.     Zoroi'ftres  firft  ktiit^ 
yiiftrefs,  to  let  him  marry  his  daughter,  though  fhe  it  pt  Balch ;  but  afttr  the  Mahometans  had  ottr- 
liad  been  icing  promifed  to  him.    Ai ter  thefe  m or-  nm  Perfia  in  ih^  7th  century,  the  Archima^u* 
^ifications,  his  lifc  feems  to  have  been  one  conti*  was  forctd  to  remove  from  thence  into  Kermar.y 
mutd  tiffue  of  difgrace  and  refentment ;  fo  that  a  province  of  Perfia,  lyiug  on  the  foutherb  oceas, 
the  rage  ttf  Archtiofhus  became  proverbial*  and  where  it  hath  continued  to  this  day.    Darius  Bli- 
the provoking  this  fatyrift  was  compared  to  tlie  tafpes  took  upon  himfelf  the  dignity  of  Arcbm  a- 
^reading  upon  a  ferpent :  A  comparifon  not  too  fc-  gus ;  for  Porphyry  tells  i:s,  he  ordend  before  hii 
were,  if  it  be  true  that  Lycambes  and  his  three  death,  ^hat,  among  the  other  titles,  it  ihould  be 
daughters  were  fo  mortified  by  his  fatire,  as  to  be  engraven   on  his  monument,  that    he  had  bim 
driven  to  the  confolation  of  a  bolter^     \x\  this  Mojler  of  thi  Mogi ;  which  plainly  implies  tUtU 
piece,  many  adventures  are  mentioned,  full  of  dc-    had  borne  this  office  among  thtm»  for  none  \\^ 
Tarnation,  and  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pub-    the  Archimagus  was  matter  of  the  whole  ftcr. 
lie.    1  here  were  likewife  many  loofe  pafl^ges  in     From  hence  it  feems  to  have  proceeded,  that  tU 
it ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  on  account  of  thefe    kings  of  Perfia  were  evtf  after  looked  on  to  be  ^^ 
that  the  Lacedemonians  laid  a  prohibition  on  his    the  facerdotal  tribe,  and  were  alwayb  initiated  ^s^^ 
^erfes.     However,  Plutarch  fays  there  is  no  bard    th^  lacied  crdcr  of  the  Magi  before  they  took  oa 
pf  h.itiquity  by  whom  the  two  arts  of  poetry  and    them  the  crown,  and  were  inaugurated  into  ^i 
inufic  have  teen  fo  much  advanced  as  by  Archi-    (dngdom. 

iochus.  To  him  is  attributed  particuiaHy  the  ARCHIMANDRITE,  in  ecdcfiafticjil  hiftonr, 
fiidden  tranfition  from  one  rhythm  to  another  w^s  a  name  given  by  tlie  ai.ciei^t  Chriftiam  u» 
pf  a  different  kind,  and  the  manner  of  accom-  >vhat  we  now  call  an  abbou  Father  Sonon  oh- 
panying  thofe  irregular  meafures  upon  the  lyre,  fcrvcu,  that  the  word  17/iiWriVr  is  Syitac,  andfif' 
Heroic  poetry,  in  hexameter  verfe,  feems  to  nifies  a  folitary  monk.  But  Covamivias  iaji  ^ 
have  been  folely  in  ufe  among  the  more  ancient  figftifies  the  leader  of  a  flock,  and  in  this  fent  »« 
poets  and  muficians ;  and  the  tranfition  from  one  find  the  name  fometimes  attributed  to  ai  chbi flieps- 
irhythm  to  another,  which  lyric  poetry  required.  Among  the  Greeks,  by  whcm  it  is  chiefly  ufiad,  ^ 
^as  unknown  to  them ;  fo  that  if  Archilochus  is  always  reftrained  to  tlie  chief  of  an  atAiey. 
^as  the  firft  a\)thorpftlu8mixture9  be  might  vvitl^        ARCHIMKDIS,   a  celebrated  (ccisctriHtrt 
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fcora  at  Synciife  in  the  ifliind  of  Sicily,  and  rela-  ftiip.    4-  The  Tft^^rm^ff  of  the  power  of  which 

Ud  to  Hitro  king  of  Syrncufe.     tie  was  remark-  Tzttze&  gives  a  hyperbolical  relstion,  Clil  ii.  iiifi. 

abic  for  his  extraordinary  application  to  mathema-  .^5.    5.  I'he  machines  he  ufcd  in  the  defence  of 

tical  ftudies  ;  in  which  he  ulVd  to  be  fo  much  en-  Svracufe  apainft  Marcellus.    Of  thefe  we  h/ve  an 

paged*  that  his  firvanta  were  often   obliged  to  account  in  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch.    6.  His 

tike  him  from  them  by  force.    He  had  fnch  a  buming-glallVs,  witii  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet 

furprifing  invention  in  mechanics,  that  he  aftrm-  fire  to  the  Roman  galleys.    Giilcn,  nt^tM^ant^r,  I'th* 

i-A  to  Hiero,  if  he  had  another  earth  whereon  to  iii.     7.  His  pneumatic   and   hydraulic    engines, 

plant  his  machines,   he  could  move  this  which  concerning  which  he  wrote  books,  according  to 

ue  inhabit.     He  is  faid  to  have  formed   a  glaf»  T'/etzes. 

rphere,  of  a  moft  furi^^ifmg  workmanthip,  where-  Archimedes's  burning  ciass.    See  BuaN- 

ia  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  repre-  inc  glass. 

fv-nted.    He  difcovered  the  exa«^  quantity  of  the  Archimedes's  screw.    J^ee  Screw, 
lllvcr  which   a  goldfmith  had   mixed  with   the  ARCHJMIME,  or )  (from  «^Ai»»»  and  ^/mt.  mi- 
{Told  in  a  crown  he  had  made  for  the  king:  he  ARCHIMIMIJS,    3  mic,|  an  arch-buffoon,  or 
lad  the  hint  of  this  difcovrry  »Vom  his  perceiving  capital  mimic.    The  archimimes,  among  the  Ro- 
me water  rife  up  the  fides  of  the  bath  as  he  went  mans,  were  perfons  who  imitated  the  manner^ 
into  it,  and  was  filled  with  fuch  joy,  that  he  ran  gefturcs,  and  fpcecb,  both  of  peop'e  living,  ard 
lakcd  out   of  the  bath,  crying  E«^e»j*4»!  Et.^*i««!  tliofc  who  were  dead.    At  firft  they  were  only 
"  I  tiave  found  it !  I  have  found  it  I'*  By  the  in-  employed  on  the  theatre;  but  were  afterwards -ad- 
^cmion  of  machines,  he,  for  a  long  time,  defend-  roitted  to  their  feaft,  and  at  ki^  to  their  funerals; 
i  d  Syracufe  on  its  being  befieged  by  Marcelius.  where  they  waiked  after  the  cojpfe,  counterfeit- 
(Sec  Syr  AC  USE.)   On  the  city's  being  taken,  that  ing  the  geftures  and  behaviour  ot  Uie  pcrfon  whp 
general  commanded  his  foldiers  to  have  a  particu-  was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile. 
Ur  regard  to  the  (afety  of  this  tnily  great  man  ;  ARClilNTO,  a  village  or  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe. 
but  hk  care  wa»inefrc(5tual.    "  What  gave  Mar-  (i.)  ARCHIPELAGO,  in  geography,  a  general 
cellus  the  greateft  concern  (fays  Plutarch  %  was  term,  implying  a  fea  interrupted  by  a  great  num- 
t^ie  unhappy  Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  ber  of  iflands.    The  word  is  formed  by  corrup- 
in  his  mulkum,  and  his  rr.ind,  as  well  as  bis  eyes,  tion  of  JEgeopelagtu^  Aiymttf  ni/U^f,  the  ^gean 
fo  fixed  and  intent  upon  fome geometrical  figurts,  Sea;  a  name  originally  given  it  bv  the  Greeks; 
that  he  neither  heard  the  noife  and  hun7  of  Uie  but  for  what  reafon  it  is  not  agreed  on.    See  ^- 
Komans.  nor  perceived  that  the  city  was  U;ken.  In  gean  sea.    To  this  fea,  however,  the  name  is 
this  depth  ot  ftudy  and  contemplation,  a  foldier  now  in  feme  meafure  appropriated.    It  is  called 
Come  fuddculy  upon  him,  and  commanded  him  the  H^Jbite  &tf,  in  contradiftini^ion  to  the  Luxine, 
to  follow  him  to  Marcellus ;  which  he  refufing  to  or  B/ack  Sea  ;  and  is  that  part  of  the  Medittera- 
cio  till  he  had  fmiflied  his  problem,  the  folditr,  in  nean,  which  lies  between  Europe  and  Afia:  ha- 
a  rage  drew  his  fword,  and  ran  him  throvigh  the  ving  the  Morea,  Livadia,  and  Alactdonia  on  the 
h^y."     This  happened*  A.  A.  C.  ac8.     Cicero,  W.  Romania  on  the  N.  Natolia  en  the  E.  ar  1  the 
v.hen  he  was  Quxllor  in   Italy,  difcovered  his  ifle  of  Candia  on  the  S.    It  contains  a  great  num^ 
tomb,  on  wliich  was  carved  a  cylinder  and  fphere,  bcr  of  iflands;  fuch  as  Andros,  Antiparos,  Ar- 
trsmc  of  the  works  of  this  great  mathematician  gentiera,  Cerigo,  Delos,  Lcmnos,  I^ilo,  Meteiin, 
are  loft,   but  others  are   preierved.     His  pieces  Naxia,  Negropont,  Paros,  Patmce,  .Rhodes,  Sa- 
which  remain  are,  i.  Two  books  of  the  Sphere  mos,  Santorin,  Scto,  Scyros,  Teiicdos,  Tina,  &c. 
and  Cylinder,     a    The  Dimenfions  of  a  Circle.  All  thefe  iflands  lie  between  the  3jth  and  40th 
.i-  Of  Centres  of  Gravity,  or  JEquiponderants.  degrees  of  N.  lat.    Some  of  them  are  called  Cv- 
4»  Of  Spheroids  and  Conoids.    5.  Of  ^Iral  Lines,  cladbs,  becaufe  they  form  as  it  were  a  crown 
6.  The  Quadrature  of  a   Parabola.     7.  Of  the  and  circle  round  Delos ;  others  are  called  Spora^ 
Number  of  the  Sand.     8.  Of  Bodies  that  float  on  dbs,  as  being  difperfcd  without  any  order,  be- 
Fluids.    The  beft  edition  of  thefe  is  that  publifh-  tween  Afi^  and  the  ifle  of  Candia. 
td  at  London,  1675,  ^to.    Among  the  works  of  (2.)  Archipelago,  northern,  extends  be^ 
Archimedes  which  are  loft,  we  may  reckon  the  tween  the  E.  coaft  of  Kaiptchatka,  and  the  W. 
deicriptions  of  the  following  inventions^  which  coaft  of  America,  and  corojirebends  four  cluftenj 
we  may  gather  from  himfelf  and  other  ancient  of  iflands:  viz.  i.  Safi^nan,  containing  5  iflands; 
anthort.    ««  ui^i  mt  nf«iHi(,  or  his  account  of  the  1.  Khoa,  including  S  iflands  ;  both  tlidb  groups 
method  which  he  ufed  to  difcover  the  mixture  of  together  are  called  the  Aleuthian  iflands :  3.  the 
goJd  and  filvtr  in  the  crown,    a.  His  defcription  Andreanoffski  Oftrova,  compriies  16  iflands;  ami, 
of  the  K«:^x«c,  or  K*;t^^i  an  epgine  to  draw  wa-  4.  the  Lyflie,  or  Fox  iflands,  include  alfo  16  if* 
ter  out  of  places  where  it  is  ftagnated.    Athenx-  lands.  Modem  geographers  mention  other  Arcfaif 
ut»  fpeaking  of  the  prodigious  fliip  built  by  the  pelago$  ;  fuch  as, 

onler  of  Hiero,  tells  us,  that  Archimedes  invent*  (.^.)  Archipelago  of  lazarus,  near  the 
ed  the  cochlion,  by  means  of  which  the  hold,  not-  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Malacca, 
withftanding  its  <leptb,  could  be  drained  by  one  (4  )  Archipelago  of  mexico. 
man.  iA»/*>«rtff#f*f, /r^.  Y.)  Diodonis  Siculus  in-  (5.)  Archipelago  of  the  Philippines, 
ronns  u8(/^.  V.)  that  he  contrived  this  machine  called  by  foroe  the  great  Archipelago,  con- 
to  dixin  Egypt,  and  that  by  a  wonderful  mecha-  taining  the  Phillipines,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  &c, 
niftn  It  would  empty  the  water  from  any  depth.  ARCHlPHERACITiE,  [formed  of  ^^f ,  ehir/, 
ikJP^  ^*^»  by  means  of  which  (according  to  A-  and  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldce,  pis,  MtifioM  or  cbop^ 
tben^uiy  A«a^y  li^,  V.)  he  lau^^ed  Hiero's  great  ^1]  miDiftcrs  in  the  Jcwifli  fynagoguts,  appoint. 
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ed  to  read  and   interpret  the  Pcrakin,  or  titles  and  deiignsfor  ediflcest  conduds  the  work,  afti 

and  heads  of  the  taw,  and  the  prophets.     Grotl-  direds  the  artificers  employed  in  it.    Yitn/vi«* 

us  fuppofed  them  the  fame  with  theARCHisY-  enumerates  ii  qualities  requisite  to  confiitutei 

NAGOOUES,  but  they  were  rather  the  chiefii  of  good  arcbiuSi  that  he  be  docile  and  mgeoioui ; 

thefe.  well  educated;  (killed  in  defigningt  in  geometry, 

ARCHIPPUSy  a  noted  preacher  of  the  gofpel  optics,  arithmetic,  hiftory,philofuphy,  oiufic,iiK. 

at  Cololfe.  dicine,  law,  and  adrooomy.     He  ihould,  birfidct, 

ARCHIPRESBYTER,    or    Arch-prirst,   a  have  a  perfedk  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  ttc 

prieft  eftabliihed  in  fome  diocefes  with  a  fuperio-  materials  he  ufes,  their  llrength  and  durability, 

rity  over  the  reft.    He  was  anciently  chofen  out  of  how  to  conned  them  together,  fo  as  to  emp^o) 

the  college  of  prclbytors  at  the  pleafure  of  the  bi-  their  full   ftrength,  or  th^  moft  of  it  poftbic. 

fhop.    Thefc  archiprefbyters  were,  much  of  the  Clofe  application  to  the  ftudy  of  ancient  maften, 

f^nie  nature  with  deans  in  the  cathedral  churches,  and  the  i-emaining  works  of  the  ancients,  together 

as  the  college  of  preibyters  anfwers  to  the  chap-  with  judgment  ;^id  tafte  to  felod,  and  apply  the 

ter.    See  Prfsbyter.  hints  which  fuch  examples  afford,  joined  to  a  pr- 

ARCHISTRATEGUS,  the  generaliflinw),   or  culiar  genius  for  df.dying  this  art,  are  oeceflary  to 

captain  geneml  of  an  army.    See  Strategus.  render  an  archite^  eminent  in  his  profefljoo.  Tbc 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  the  chief  of  the  fyna-  moft  celebrated  architeds  are  Vitruvius,  PalUdio. 

gogue ;  the  title  of  an  otticer  among  the  Jews,  Scamozzi,   Serlio,   Vignola«    Barbaro,    Catanto, 

who  prefided  in  their  fynagogues  and  ad'emblies.  Alberti,  Viola,  Inigo  Jones,  De  Lorme,  Pemuit, 

The  number  of  theic  oflicers  was  not  fixed,  nor  S.  Le  Clerc,  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  the  £ar1 

the  fame  m  all  places ;  there  being  70  in  fome,  of  Burlington ;  to  whom  we  n\ay  »dd  Myloe,  the 

and  in  others  only  one.   They  are  fomctimes  call-  Adamfes,  and  others  of  our  own  country. 
tiXprirtcej  orangeh  of  the  fynago^ue,  and  had  a        ♦  ARCHITECTIVE.   aJj.   ffrom  archheS.] 

power  of  whipping  or  excommunicating  fuch  as  That  performs  the  work  of  archi tenure. — How 

^eferved  theie  puniOiments.  could  the  bodies  of  many  of  them,  parttcularir 

(f.)  ♦  ARCHITECT,  n./.  rarebitea-tjf  Lat.]  the  latt  mentioned,  be  furnilhed  with  artbiu&;vi 

X.  A  profeflbr  of  the  art  of  building. — The  art  hi-  materials?  Dtrbam's  Phj/tev^TbeoIogj* 
tea'*  glery  conhfts  in  the  deiigament  and  idea  of       ARCHITECT  OQRAPHIA*  the  deicriptioo  d 

the  work ;  his  ambition  (hoMld  be  to  make  the  ancient  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  archc^  p)T^ 

form  triumph  over  the  matter.  fTotiott*   2,  A  con-  ipids^  baths,  gates,  aquedu^s,  t^mbt,  aod  the  hkr. 
trivcr  of  a  building;  a  builder.—  ARCHITECTONICE,  1-^;,;««t.w.,,  Gr.]  Sec 

Thyc  hafty  nmltitude  Architecture. 

Admiring  ^nter'd,  and  the  work  fome  prai(e,  ♦  ARCHITECTONICK.   aifj.    ffrom  -ct^. 

And  fome  the  arckUea,  MHtw.  chief,  and  t««w,  an  artificer.}     That  which  hJi 

$,  The  contriver  or  former  of  any  compound  bo-  the  power  or  ikill  of  an  archited ;  that  which  cas 

<iy. — This  inc^tiTenience  the  divine  arcbltea  of  the  build  or  form  any  thing.— To  (ay  that  fome  more 

ix>dy  obviated.  Ray  9n  tbc  Qreation.    4.  The  cgn-  fine  part  of  either,  or  all  the  hypoftatical  pfioo- 

triver  of  any  thing. —  pie,  is  the  archite^  of  this  elaborate  ftnidurr^  \i 

A«  irreligious  Moor,  to  give  occafion  to  demand,  what  proportioo  of 

Chief  mrcSUea  and  plotter  of  thefe  woes.  Sbak*  the  tria  prima  afforded  this  arcbitedcmki  fpirit, 

(x.)  Architect,  [from  tt^xfy  chief,  and  nsr**,  and  what  agent  raadefo  ikilfui  and  happy  a  mil- 

an  artificer,  or  builder,]  a  perfon  who  forqis  plans  ture.  Bojie* 
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-  way  of  eminence  arebUeSturfi   miTttmj  mniktr- 

INTIODUCTIOH.  ^^J^    ^   fortification;    and   mruat  ' 


<i.)  'T'HE  qualifications  above  oentiosed  aecef-  which,  befides  building  of  fliips  and  veflds,  is- 

X    fary  for  a  perfe<5t  Archictect,  plainly  eludes  alfo  ports,  moles,  docks,  &c.  Ch^mhm^ 
infer  the  extenfive  importance  of  Aac  hitecturb;  Our  fathers  next  in  ortbifeQure  fldll'd, 

but  though  we  infert  Dr  Johnfion's  definitions  qi       Cities  for  ufe,  and  forts  fior  (afety  buikl : 
the  word  and  dtvifions  of  the  fcit^nce,  we  will  con-        Then  palaces  and  lofty  domes  arofe, 
fine  ourfebres  at  prefeot  to  that  divifion  which  re-        Thefc  for  devotion,  and  for  pkafure  thofe. 
lates  to  the  conftrudion  of  buildings  neceflary  in  BUtkmm, 

cWil  life;  as  military  Architecture,  will  be  *.  The  eflfed  or  performance  of  the  fcitaot  « 

treated  of  under  Fortification,  and  naval  Ar^  building.— The  formation  of  the  firft  earth  bdq( 

CHiTECTCRS,  uudcT  Ship-buildinq.  a  piece  of  divine  arcbiieaure^  aicribed  to  ap0li- 

-."-'-^  .  r\  -^A-  cular  providence.    Burnet*  t  Tbeort. 

Sect.  I.    Definitions,  and  Divisions  of  Aa-        .    r  ^^y^^^^i  Architecture,  io  ils 

CHiTBCTURE.  htitudc,  may  be  defined  almathemitical  i 

(i.)  ♦  ARCHITECTURE,  n.  f.  Sarcbiteawa^  containing  rules  for  defigning  and  raifing  ^^^ 

Lat.]    I.  The  art  or  fciencc  of  bulling.    Arcbi-  of  ftrudures,  according  to  geometricil  fw^ 

|<rffl<rtf  is  divided  into  4:;V«/ <wrZrfl<^!Kro  called  bjr  tfonj  yet,  Jnjts  Qrdioary  acceptatioi^pitil«Pf*» 
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only  to  the  conftruAion  of  fuch  buildings,  as  are  beams' were  placed  on  the  upright  trunks ;  whichr 
necedary  for  the  purpofes  of  civil  life,  fuch  as  being  well  joined  at  the  angles,  kept  the  fide* 
boufcs,  churches,  halls,  bridges,  porticoes,  &c.         firm,  and  likewife  ferved  to  fupport  the  covering 

^trr  U  H.^xntT  «^A»iriKNT  ARrHiTECTURK  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  building,  compofed  of  many  joifts,r 
SiCT.II.  History  o/Amcient  Architbctitrb.    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^^ 

(4O  Th  I  s  art,  we  are  aflured,  is.  as  old  as  Cain :  and  clay, 
for  Mofes  tells  ii»  that  he  built  a  city ;  though  (8.)  **  Infenfibly  mankind  improved  in  the  art 
what  werc»  the  materials,  or  how  the  buildings  of  building,  and  invented  methods  to  make  their 
weie  conflrudfd,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  huts  lafling  and  handfome  as  well  as  convenient* 
commonly  (aid,  that  the  firft  manuals  employed  They  took  off  the  bark,  and  other  unevennefles^ 
in  building  were  twigs  of  ti«es,  wherewith  men  from  the  trunks  of  trees  that  formed  the  fides  ; 
conftnid^  huts,  fuch  as  the  <wiffivar7u  in  ufe  a-  mifed  them,  probably,  above  the  dirt  and  humi* 
TooQ^  the  American  Indians  at  prefent.  This,  dity,  on  ftones ;  and  covered  each  of  them  with* 
however,  appears  difputable.  The  natural  fhelter  a  ffat  ftene  or  flate,  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The 
afforded  by  hollows  in  the  fides  of  mountains  or  fpaces  between  the  ends  of  the  joills  were  clofed 
rocks  it  may  be  fuppo(ed,  would  much  more  with  clay,  wax,  or  fome  other  Ciibflance;  and 
rradily  fuggcfl  the  idea  of  ufing  (tones  and  earth  the  ends  of  the  joifts  covered  with  thin  bairds  cut 
as  materials  for  building  boufes.  IndeeSj,  confi-  in  the  manner  of  triglyphs.  The  pofition  of  the 
dering  that  tents  were  not  invented  before  the  roof  was  likewife  altered :  for  being,  on  account 
days  of  Jabel,  TubaUCain's  brother,  it  is  very  of  its  flatnefs,  unfit  to  throw  off  the  rains  that  fell 
probable  that  fuch  temporary  houfes  as  the  Indian  in  great  abundance  during  the  winter  feafon,  they 
vigwams  were  not  onginally  known  ;  otherwifb  railed  it  in  the  middle ;  giving  it  the  form  of  a  ga- 
the  method  of  coveriVig  poles  with  thr  ikins  of  ble  roof,  by  placing  rafters  on  the  joids,  to  fup-» 
beafts,  inftead  of  fmall  branches  or  twigs,  muft  port  the  earth  and  other  materials  that  compofed 
verf  foon  have  taken  place.  the  covering. 

(5.)  Thefe  temporary  houfes  feem  to  have  come  (9.)  "  From  this  fimple  conftruAion  the  ordersv 
into  uie  only  when  men  began  to*  lead  an  idle  of  archite^ure  took  their  rile.  For  when  build*- 
vaodering  Itf?,  like  the  Tartars,  and  could  not  be  ings  of  wood  wei:e  fet  afide,  and  men  began  to  e- 
at  the  trouble  of  conltrudting  durable  habitations  reft  (olid  and  (lately  edifices  of  (lone,  they  imitaN 
in  every  place  where  they  were  obliged  to  wander  ed  the  parts  which  oecelfity  had  introduced  into 
with  their  cattle ;  and  Jabel  perhaps  thus  took  the  the  primitive  huts  ^  in  lb  much  that  the  upright 
bint  of  making  portable  hou(es  or  tents.  Accord-  trees,  with  the  (tones  at  each  end  of  them,  were 
ingly  we  fee,  that  no  nations,  except  thofe  who  are  the  origin  of  columns,  bafes,  and  capitals;  and 
b  a  perpetimlly  unCettled  date,  make  ufe  of  fuch  the  beams,  joifts,  rafters,  and  ftrata  of  materials, 
wretched  materials.  Even  in  America,  where  that  formed  the  covering,  gave  birth  to  architraves, 
the  human  race  has  appeared  in  the  rudeft  form,  frizes,  triglyphs,  and  cornices,  with  the  corona,, 
ther  were  no  fooner  colleded  into  great  bodies  the  mutules,  the  modillions,  and  the  dentils." — 
aoder  the  emperors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  than  See  the  reprefentations  of  primitive  huts  in  piatt 
ftoae  buildings  began  to  be  erefted.    We  are  not,    XX.  Fig.  t,  1,  and  3. 

tbfrefbre,  to  look  for  the  origin  of  architefture  in  (10.)  ^  The  firit  buildings  were  in  all  likelihood 
any  fingle  nation  ;  but  in  every  nation,  when  the  rough  and  uncouth  v  as  the  men  of  thefe  time». 
inhabitants  began  to  leave  off  their  favage  way  of  had  neither  experience  nor  tools :  but  when,  by 
life,  and  to  become  civilized.  The  origin  or  re-  long  experience  and  reafoning  upon  it,  the  artift»- 
gular  building  hath  been  deduced  from  the  coik^  had  eftablifhed  certain  rules,  had  invented  many 
ftmdion  of  the  meaaeii  huts  in  a  very  natural  and  inftruments^  and  by  great  pradtice  had  acquired 
pUufible  manner  by  feveral  authors.  a  facility  in  executing  their  ideas,  they  made  quick 

i6.)  "  Anciently  (fays  Vitruvius)  men  lived  in  advances  towards  perfedion,  and  at  length  dif- 
woods,  and  inhabited  caves ;  but  in  time,  taking  covered  certain  manners  of  building,  which  fuc- 
example  perhaps  from  birds,  who  with  great  in-  ceedihg  ages  have  regarded  with  the  higheft  ve-^ 
duftry  build   their  ne(ts,  they  made  themfelves    neration." 

huts.  At  firft  they  made  thefe  huts,  very  proba-  (,11.)  From  the  earlieft  antiquity  the  •Egyptians' 
bly,  of  a  conic  figure ;  becauie  that  is  a  figure  of  have  been  confidered  as  the  inventors  of  arts ;  and 
the  flmpleft  ftruAure ;  and,  like  the  birds,  whom  in  the  tinve  of  their  profperity  all  nations  fought 
they  hnitated,  compofed  them  of  branches  of  trees,  and  (hidied  their  philofophy  and  their  fciences  ^ 
ipttading  thein  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  joining  fo  that  being  learned  in  the  arts  of  the  Egyptiara 
them  in  a  point  at  the  top ;  covering  the  whole  became  proverbial.  Among  other  arts  derived 
with  reeds,  leaves,^  and  cby,  to  fcreen  them  from  from  them,  architednre  is  generally  enumerated  ^ 
tempefts  and  rain.  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  as  meaning  only  that 

(7O  "  But  finding  the  conic  figure  inconvenient  fpecies  of  original  arcbite<fture,  where  the  ftrcngth 
on  account  of  its  inclined  fides,  they  changed  both  of  the  fabric  v^as  more  regarded  than  its  elegance 
the  form  and  conftrudion  of  their  huts,  giving  of  fymmetry.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pyramids; 
them  a  cubical  figure,  and  building  them  in  the  the  ruins  alio  of  a  magnificent  temple  at  Luxor^ 
following  manner :  Having  marked  out  the  fpace  (the  ancient  Thebes,)  of  which  there  remain  more 
to  be  occupied  by  the  hut,  they  fixed  in  the  tlian  130  columns,  all  of  confiderable  magnitude^ 
KTOond  feveral  upright  trunks  of  trees  to  form  the  and  fome  fo  1.  rge  as  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with 
J^ici,  filling  the  intervals  between  thrm  with  neat  not  to  fay  elegant  fculpture ;  befidcs  feveral 
orandics  clofely  interwoven  artd  covered  with  other  rei:;ains  in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  At 
day.    The  (ides  being  thus  completed,  four  large    Koir.onbu,  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  there  exift 

ftiu 
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ftill  other  relics  of  magnificent  works  of  architec-  :   (i6.)  But  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  im- 

ture,  as  fhewn  by  Norden.    From  thefe  wonders  provements  in  architedture  did  not  take  place  in 

which  ftill  remain,  we  can  only  eonjedure  what  atiy  nation  till  after,  or  aboiit  the  time  that  Jeni- 

have  been  deftroyed.  •  falem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.   The  graod- 

(la.)  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreafonable  to  con-  eft  buildings  eredted  among  the  Aflyriana  feem  to 
elude,  that  from  Egypt,  where  the  cotemporary  have  owea  their  exiftence  to  this  monarch ;  and  it 
nations  fought  the  arts  and  ftudied  the  fciences,  can  (ibarce  be  imagined  that  he  would  not  C1^to■ 
the  Greeks  derived  their  firft  ideas  of  building,  but  vour  to  imitate  the  architedture  of  Solomon'j 
which  were  fo  changed  and  improved  by  being  temple,  to  which,  by  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem, 
thus  tranfplanted,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  known  he  had  full  accefs. — It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the 
from  what  ftock  they  had  their  origin.     The  dimenfions  of  the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boai, 
Greeks,  anxious  to  add  elegance  to  convenience,  fet  up  by  Solomon,  very  nearly  correfpond  with 
difregarded  the  maflive  and  ponderous  architec-  thofe  of  the  Doric  order,  firft  invented  by  the 
turc  of  the  Egyptians ;  whofe  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  came  from  then'  co- 
arch  made  it  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them  to  have  lonies  fettled  in  Afia  Minor.    The  height  of  Solo- 
imall  fpaces  between  their  columns,  and  to  bur-  mon's  pillars,  without  the  chapiter,  was  i8  cu- 
then  their  edifices  with  large  and  ftrong  arghi-  bits  ;  tn-  -'  of  the  chapiter  itfelf  was  5  cubits ;  the 
traves.  circumference  was  i  a  cubits ;  from  whence,  ac- 

(13.)  This,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  the  cording  to  the  Scripture  language,  we  may  reckon 
probable  track  by  which  architedture  rofe  to  ele-  the  diameter  to  have  beei-  exadtly  4  cubits  — 
gance;  for  certainly  the  ftrudures  of  Egypt  are  Had  they  been  a  fingle  cubit  higher,  they  woukl 
much  more  ancient  than  thofe  of  Greece ;  and  as  have  been  precifely  of  the  fame  height  with  «>• 
it  may  be  confidered  the  beft  character  of  build-  lumns  of  if.e  original  Doric  orcier. 
ings  tiiat  they  provide  for  the  comfort  and  conve-  (17.)  We  do  not  mean  pofitively  to  affirm,  that 
nience  of  man,  fo  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  this  famous  temple  gave  a  model  of  archit»»dhiiT 
Greeks  firft  rendered  them  productive  of  grace,  to  the  wholeiworld ;  although  it  is  fcarcc  con- 
regularity,  and  beauty :  for,  to  the  fine  eye,  fkil-  ceivable,  but  that  imitations  of  it,  as  far  as  it  could 
ful  hand,  and  fublime  genius  of  that  nation  is  ar-  be  known,  muft  have  taken  place  among  many 
chitedture  indebted  for  its  rules  of  harmony,  ele-  nations.  But  that  no  fuch  imitations  had  reached 
gance  of  defign,  and  tafte  of  ornament,  which  Greece,  and  that  Grecian  architedture  was  in  ro 
began  to  arrive  at  p  rfedHon  under  the  fofterirtg  great  ftate  of  improvement^  for  fofne  ages  after 
care  of  Pericles ;  which  period,  including  the  reign  Solomon,  is  certain ;  for  Homer,  who  was  cotem- 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  muft  be  confidered  as  its  porary  with  Jehofhaphat,  and  whom  fomechrono- 
dimas  of  ^race,  elegance,  and  beauty,  in  Greece,  logifts  place  even  fo  low  as  Hezekiah,  gives  as  r.o 

(14.)  It  18  a  moft  indubitable  fed,  that  the  mind  account  of  any  thing  like  columns  of  ftone,  in  all 

of  man  is  influenced  by  modes  of  government :  his  writings ;  but  ufes  a  word,  which  makes  it 

and  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks,  with  their  inde-  probable  that  the  columns  in  hi»  time  were  bc- 

pendence,  loft  alfo  their  fuperior  vigour  of  genius ;  thing  better  than  bare  wooden  pofts. 
and  what  remained  was,  with  the  fpoils  of  their        (18.)  It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  ac- 

cities,  carried  to  Rome.    Hence  it  is  that,  from  cient  Egyptian  buildings,  with  all  their  defcds, 

this  period,  the  Romans  are  to  be  confidered  as  had  An  air  of  vaft  grandeur  and  magnificence,  if 

the  encouragers  and  patronizers  of  architedture.  we  may  credit  the  defcription  given  €>f  one  of  th«r 

From  this  period  alfo  its  progrefs  was  great  and  ra-  banqueting  rooms  by  Vitnivius.    The  ufixal  fire 

pid,  though  little  was  done  that  could  be  remarked  df  one  of  thefe  rooms  was  from  ico  to  150  fert 

for  its  novelty ;  but  the  rules  of  the  Greeks  were  in  length,  and  its  breadth  fomcwhat  more  thn 

applied  to  ftrudtures  fo  numerous,  and  of  fuch  half  its  length.    At  the  upper  end,  aid  along  the 

wonderful  extent,  that  we  doubt  which  moft  to  two  fides,  they  placed  rows  of  pillars  tolmWy 

admire,  the  original  inventors  of  thefe  fublime  well  proportioned  to  one  another,  tl  ough  not  of 

rules,  or  thofe  who  applied  them  to  fuch  ftupen-  any  regular  order ;  and  at  the  Iow»t  part  thrj 

dous  buildings.  made  a  magnificent  and  fpacious  entrance :  tl.is 

(15.)  Sotne  authbrs  have  attempted  to  prove,  with  its  omanicnts,  feems  to  have  t??ien  up  ot»c 

that,  hrom  the  Etrufcans,  and  not  from  the  E-  end  of  the  buildirg  entire.    We  are  trot  told  that 

^yptians,  the  Greeks  imbibed  their  firft  ideas  of  there  were  any  pillars  there;  though  ;>crh?pstbty 

,    architedture.    The  Etrufcans  (or  Tufcans)   cor-  placed  two  or  more  toward  the    anf:!cs  on  each 

lainly  were  well  (killed  in  building,  and  from  them  fide,  for  uniformity,  the  central   fpace  bcirg  c- 

the  Romans  in  their  early  ftiite  fought  help  in  all  nough  for  an  entrance  in  the  grandeft  and  vol 

their  large  works.    Tht  remiins  of  the  tcnaplc  of  auguft  manner.    Thtfl*  rows  of  colcmns  wer-  ft 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  kc.  the  at  a  diftance  from  the  v/all,  forming  a  n^.b'e  pci- 

works  of  Tufcan  arlifts,  fhew  thorn  to  have  w^l?  tico  along  the  two  lides  and  upp^r  end  of  the 

underftood  the  fcicnce  and  the  priftice  ot  ufeful  building.    Upon  thepill.^.rs  was  l«iid  ar  architrm; 

and  elegant  arehitedture.    Neither  when  we  in-  and  from  this  was  cairicd  up   a   continued  ^riH 

fpeCt  thr  antique  vafes,  of  urdombted  Etrufcan  with  three  quarter  co-umns, -nfwering  directly  to 

workmanfhip,  can  we  deny  them  to  have  pof.'ef-  t^o^e  below,  and  in  pioponion  one  fourth  fout^tt 

icd  tafte  and  elegance.     But  from  whatever  nation  in  .ill  their  parts.     Between  tlufe  tlrreouarttt 

the  Greeks  firft  acquired  their  ta'ie  for  archit*  c-  columns  wore  pl2C:\*  the  windows  fcr  c!iilvH<-r 

ture,  it  muft  bt' alhiwcd  thai  they  Cun?.plct(  d  the  ing   the  building.     From  the  tops  of  thf  Jovtr 

fcienc?,  by  uriti  >g  the  ufeful  and  the  atjicc able  pillars  to  tjtc  v.a'l  wap  lud  a  rio»>r  :  thi*  ccrercd 

*  in  all  their  dcfgn,.  the  pnrtico  overhead  witl-in,  and  made  »'n  |*;^ 
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ouifidea  ptatform,  which  was  furrounded  by  a  canal   oi  Languedoc,    he    tells  U8y    extends  in 

corrider  with  rails  and  ballufters.    This  was  ter-  length,  upwards  of  70  leagues,  and  required  the 

raced,  and  fcrved  as  a  plain  for  people  t6  walk  on  ;  removal  of  two   millions   of  cubic   fathoms  of 

and  from  this  they  could  lool^  through  the  win-  earth.    This  was  no  doubt  a  great  work ;  but 

dows  down  into  the  room.    To  this  terrace  there  had  1 00,000  men  been  employed  upon  it  at  once, 

was  no  covering  required,  as  the  Egyptians  were  they  muft  have  removed  the  quantity  of  earth  in 

in  no  fear  «f  rain.    The  Egyptians  decorated  this  three  weeks,  fuppofing  each  to  have  removed  on- 

fort  of  building  with  ftatues;  and  no  kind  of  or-  ly  a  fingle  fathom  a  day.    Nor  can  we  imagine, 

namcnt  could  anfwer  it  fo  well,  as  the  light  can-  that  any  modem  work  will  ftand  in  competition 

not  fall  upon  ftatues  to  fuch  advantage  in  any  di-  with  the  works  of  the  ancients,  as  to  greatnefs, 

redion,  as  when  it  comes  from  above,  in  fuch  a  whatever  they  may  do  in  other  refpefts. 

regular,  proportioned,  and  uninterrupted  manner.  (ax.)  To  attempt  to  produce  an  authority  for 

(19J  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Perfians,  every  fpecies  of  ornament  which  belongs  to  the 
and  Babylonians,  the  vaft  ftrength  and  extent  different  orders,  would  be  engaging  in  a  fruitlefs 
of  their  buildings  feem  to  have  been  what  they  enquiry.  It  may  not  be  amift,  however,  to  be- 
chiefly  valued ;  and  in  this  they  certainly  as  much  ftow  a  few  remarks  on  fuch  particular  parts  as 
excelled  the  Greeks  and  modem  nations,  as  the  may,  with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  have  their 
Utter  excel  them  in  the  beautiful  proportion  and  origin  pointed  out. 

elegance  of  their  ftnwftur^.  Some  modem  au-  (la.)  The  plinth,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  i- 
thors,  however,  endeavour  to  deprive  the  anci-  magine,  was,  at  firft,  fimply  a  fquare  tile  or  ft  one, 
ents  of  what  is  juftly  their  due,  and  will  have  e-  placed  under  the  tmnk  of  the  tree  or  primitive 
tery  thing  to  be  exaggerated,  which  feems  be-  column,  to  prevent  rotting,  to  which  it  was  cx- 
yoiid  the  power  of  modem  princes  to  accomplilh.  pofed,  from  the  conftant  moifture  of  the  earth  ; 
lu  this  way,  M.  Goguet  remarkably  diftinguifhes  it  alfo  ferved  as  a  more  firm  and  folid  footing  to 
himfelf ;  and  that  without  giving  any  reafon  at  all.  the  column.  There  are  inftances  of  feveral  build- 
Speaking  of  the  wonder  of  ancient  Babylon,  ings  of  conftderable  elegance  and  extent,  which 
**  All  thefe  works  ((ays  he,)  fo  marvellous  in  the  have  no  plinth  to  the  columns;  fuch  as  the  temple 
judgment  of  antiquity,  appear  to  me  to  have  of  Eredtheu«  at  Athens,  the  temple  of  Vefta  at 
been  extremely  exaggerated  by  the  authors  who  Tivoli,  and  fome  other  places ;  and  in  all  the 
have  fpoken  of  them.    How  can  we  conceive.  In  Done  templeflu 

cffe^,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  been  (»30  T^^  torus,  or  fwell  above  the  plinth, 

318  feet  high,  and  8f,  in  thicknefs,  in  a  compafs  may  have  originated  from  the  root  or  lower  part 

of  near  ten  leagues  ?"    To  this  we  may  eafily  re-  of  the  tree  being  thicker  than  the  part  above, 

ply,  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,   ami  the  im-  which  alfo  fixed  it  more  finnly  on  the  plinth  ;  or, 

menfe  wall  which  divides  China  from   Tartary,  as  by  fome  it  is  conje<ftured  to  have  been,  only  a 

ftiow  us,  that  even  fuch  a  work  as  the  wall  of  an-  rope  or  bandage  round  the  trunk,  to  prevent  its 

cient  Babylon  is  iaid  to  have  l>een,  is  not  altoge-  fplitting :  or^  according  to  Vitmvius,   it   repre« 

ther  incredible.     The    loweft    computation    of  fetits  the  fhoe. 

the  dimenfton  of  the  Chinefe  wall  is  that  it  (24.)  The  idea  of  tlie  capital  may  have  ori- 
extends  in  length  1200  miles,  is  x8  feet  high  at  a  ginally  been  fuggefted  by  fome  tree,  whofe  arms 
medium,  and  as  many  thick ;  according  to  which  fpreading,  juft  above  wliere  it  was  neceflary  the 
computation,  it  muft  contain  9,504,000  folid  ^  upper  parts  ihould  be  cut  off,  to  be  of  a  proper 
thorns ;  and  yet  if  ^e  may  credit  the  Chinefe  length,  the  fwell  of  the  arms  very  likely  gave  the 
hiftonans,  this  immenfe  mafs  of  building  was  ft-  firft  idea  of  the  fwell  of  the  capHal,  which  was 
niihed  in  five  years.  If,  therefore,  we  can  fup-  alfo  attended  with  this  advantage;  by  being 
poie  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  have  been  capable  of  broader  at  the  top,  it  was  better  rormed  for  re- 
employing as  many  men  for  10  years,   as  were  ceiviirg  the  works  above. 

employed  in  raifing  the  Chinefe  wall,  (which  is  (2$.)  The  abacus  was  certainly  no  more  than 

not  very  improbable,  confidcring  the  vaft  num-  a  tile  or  ftone,   placed  with  intent  to  throw  off 

ber  of  captives  he  carried  to  Babylon,)  we  may  the  water,  and  prevent  its  (inking  into  the  co- 

fuppoie  him  able  to  have  fortified   the  city  of  lumn,  which  would  have  endangered  the  duration 

Babylon,  as  (trongly  as  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ;  of  the  building.    The  astragals  and  fill£ts 

for  the  mafs  of  building  is  not  quite  double  that  were  bandages  to  bind  the  column.    The  archi- 

of  the  Chinefe  wall,  though  nearly  fo,  amount-  trave  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  the  beams 

ingto  18,189,600  folid  fathoms.  or  ties,  necefl'ary  to  unite  the  columns  together. 

(ao.)  But  M.  Goguet  argues,  that  **  infinitely  The  frieze  was  a  neceffary  addition  when  height 

mare  money  has  been  expended,  and  much  more  within  was  wanted. 

genius  required,  as  well  as  more  power,   tafte,  (a6.)  The  cornice,  and  its  ornaments,  were 

and  time,  to  finilh  Veriailles,  with  all  its  defet^ts,  the  ends  or  outer  edges  of  the  timbers,  rafters, 

than  to  conftrud  a  pyramid,  or  ered  an  obelifk."  &c.  neceffary  to  fupport  the  roof.    The  dente- 

Ti^*  genius,  tafte,  and  time,  we  fhall  not  difpute;  lfs,  triglyphi,   modillions«    &c.  from  the 

but  ds  the  fame  author  confefles,  that    ioo,ooc  above  fource  alfo,  were  accidental  hints  improved, 

men  were  employed  for  30  years  together,  in  the  when  to  ufefrilnefs  was  wiftied  to  be  added  oma- 

conftnidion  of  the  largeft  pyramid,  we  think  the  ment ;    and    which    became   permanent ,  when 

power  may  juftly  be  doubted  ;  when  we  confider  ftrudures  of  wood  gave  place  to  more  elegant 

what  time  the  above-mentioned  number  of  men  and  durable  ones  of  ftone. 

would  have  taken  to  accomplilh   fome  of  the  (a;.)  The  orders,  among  ancient  and  modem 

works  of  which  M.  Goguet  boafts  (b  much.  The  arcbiteds,  are  5,  viz.    The  Tufcant  the  Doric^  the 
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loniCf   the  Corinthian  and  the   CompaBtr ;    which  run  by  the  Goths,  the  latter  naturally  introduced 
are  diftinguiflicd  from  each  other  hy  the  column     their  own  methoUtJ  of  building.    Like  the  ancient 

with  its  bafe  and  capital,  ai*d  by  the  entablature.  Egyptians,  the  Goths  feem  to  have  bpcn  more 
See  plate  X.  ftudious  to  amaze  people  with  the  greatnefs  of 

Ca8.}  The  Tuscan  order  is  charartcriftd  by  its  their  buildings  than  to  pleafe  the  eye  with  the 

plain  and  robuft  appearance,  and  is  theiefore  u-  regularity   of  their  plans,  or  the  propriety  of 

fed  only  in  works,  where  ftrength  and  plainnofs  their    ornaments.     They  correded    theni^lves 

arc  wanted  ;   it  has  been  ufcd  with  gre.it  cf[\;6X  however,  a  little  by  the  models  of  the  Romap  e- 

ajid  elegance    in  that  durable  monument  of  anci-  ditices,  which  they  faw  before  them :  but  tbefc 

ent  grandeur,  the  Trajan  column  at  Rome ;  iii-»  models  themfclves  wxre  faulty ;  and  the  GoUift 

deed,  general  confent  has  ejlabiiflied  its  propor-  being  totally  deftitnte  of  genius,    neither  archi- 

tions  for  fucb  purpofes,  beyond  all  others.  lecture  nor  any  other  art  could  be  improved  by 

(29.)  The  DORIC  pofleflTes  nearly  the  fame  cha-  them, 
rader  for  ftrength,  astheTufcan;  but  is  enliven-       (^5.)  Thofe  ancient  buildings  in  this  illand, 

ed  by  its  peculiar  ornaments ;  the  triglyph,  mu-  which  have  gone  under  the  indifcriminate  deno- 

tule,  and  gut^ai  or  drops,  under  the  tri^yph;  mination  of  gothic,    our  modern  antiquaries 

thefe  dec(»^tioh8  charaderi^e  the   Doric   order,  have,  more  accurately,  divided  into  saxon,  uoa- 

and  in  part  are  infeparable  from  it.    Its  propor-  man,  and  saraclnic,  or  that  fpecics  vulgatty, 

Jions  reconunend  it  where  united   ftrength  and  though  improperly,  called  modfrk  gothic. 
grandeur  are  wanted.  (36.)  Some  maintain,  that  the  Saxon  churches, 

(.^© )  The  iosic   partakes   of  more  delicacy  after  they  began  to  be  built  with  ftone,  contifted 

than  either  of  the  former,  and  therefore,  as  well  only  of  upright  walks,  without  piliars  or  arches, 

as  on  account  of  its  origin,   is  called  Feminine,  the  coiiArudion  of  which,   it  is  alledged,  they 

and  not  Improperly  fuopofed  to  have  a  matronic  Were  entirely  ignorant  of.    But  it  is  highly  im- 

appearancc.    It  is  a  medium  between  the  mafcu-  probable,  that  the  Saxons  could  be  ignorant  of  fo 

Jine  Tufcan  and  Doric,  and  the  virginian  flender-  ufeful  a  contrivance  as  tfie  arch.    Many  of  them, 

nefs  of  the  Corinthian ;  the  boldnefs  of  the  capi-  built  by  the  Rrmr.ns,  they  mull  have  had  before 

tal,  with  the  beauty  of  the  ihaft,  makes  it  eligiMe  their  eyes ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  tbaJt  once 

for  porticoes,  frontifpiecei,   entrances  to  houfc?,  knowing  them  and  their  convenience,  they  >vouM 

&c.    £>entele0  were  firH  added  to  the  cornice  of  neglcd  to  uict  or,  having  ufcd,  woiild  rclincjuilh 

this  order.  them.     Behdes,  as  it  appears  from  undoubted  au- 

(3f.)  The  CORIMTHIAM  poHllTes  more  delicacy  thorities,  they  procured  workmen  from  the  Con- 

and  ornament,  than  any  other  order;  the. beauty  tinent,  to  conftru<5t  their  capital  buildings,  **^4|C- 

and  tichnefe  of  the  capital,  aj.d  the  delicacy  of  cording  to  the  Roman  manner,"  this  alone  V7cdi 

the  pillar,  render  it  the  mod  fuitable  in  thofe  e-  be  fulTiciert  to  confute  that  ill  founded  opinii^i} 

difices,  wljere  magnificence  and  elegance  are  re-  and  at  the  fame  time  pro\e,  that  what  we  coid- 

quired.     Qn  this  account,   it  is  frequent 'y  ufed  monly  call  Saxon,  is  in  reaiity,  Roman  afchitec* 

for  the  Internal  decoration  c  f  Urge  Rate  rooms ;  ture.  ' 

in  which  it  has  a  chafte  appearance,  though  at       (37.)  This  ftyle  of  building  was  pra^Iied  all  o* 

i^he  fame  time  fuperb.  ver  Europe,  and  continued  to  be  ufed  bv  the 

(32.)  The  COMPOSITE  or  Roman  order  is  the  Kormans,  after  tlieii  amval  here,  till  the  intro- 

fame  as  the  Corinthian  in  its  proportions,  and  near-  du<5tion  of  what  is  called  the  modern  cothiC| 

ly  alike  in  ornainental  properties     The  addition  which  did  not  h.ippen  till  about  the  end  of  the 

of  the  modern  Ionic  volute  to  the  capital,  gives  a  reign  of  Henry  11. 10  that  there  feems  to  be  little 

jbolije^  prqjeftion.  It  is  applicable  in  the  fame  cafes  or  no  ground  for  a  didindlion  between  the  Saxon 

as  tlie  Corinthian.  *  and  Norman  architedure.    The  ancient  parts  of 

(33.)  The  Romans  borrowed  their  architetiure  mofl  of  our  cathedrals  are  of  this  early  Koncan 

from^pe  Greeks,  but  did  not  imitate  them  in  the  work,  the  ch.^raderiftic  marks  of  which  aiv  tht-fc; 

ftru<5tiire  of  their  priyatJ  dwellings  in  every  par-        (.^8.)  The  walls  are  very  thick,  generally  with- 

ticular.     Their  magnificence,  however,  in  tlicir  out  butUciTesj  the  arches,  both  within  and  with- 

temples  and  public  buildings,  h  yet  to  be  fcen  in  out,  as  well  as  thofe  over  the  doors  and  vrirdows, 

what  ( remains  of  them,  and  which  are  not  only  Ci  micircular,  and  fupported  by  very  clumfy  co^ 

models  of  all  modem  architcdjs,  but  have  never  Imnne,  with  a  kind  of  regular  bafe  <uid  cipiiai. 

been  furpafled,  or  even  equalled,  to  this  day  —  In  fhprt,  plamnefs  and  IbLdity  conftitute  the  ftri- 

But  though  the  art  of  arcliitc(5lure  continued  al-  king  features  of  this  method  of  baildicp.      Yd 

moft  at  its  higheft  pitch  among  the  Romans  for  the  aichit<<Jts  of  thf  fe  daviJ  fomttinries  devialtd 

two  centyriesj,  it  declined  exci»edingly  as  the  em-  from  x\\\^  ruie.   *^t  heir  capitals  were  adorned  with 

pire  began  to  fail.    Tacitus  relates,  that  cftcr  the  carvings  of  foliage,  and  evtn  animals  ;  tfcrir  maf- 

battle  of  Adhnn,  no  men  of  genius  appeartd;  five  colu.nns  cxliibittd  fmall  half  colutnns  ciated 

and  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Seveius,  a  tn;in-  to  thcas  and  their  furfacos  ornamented  with  ijpi- 

ncr  of  building,  alUigethercontiifed  and  iiregular  r.tls,   fquaree?,   lozenge  nct-woik,    and   other  6- 

waa   intrbduced,    w^herein   nothing   of  the  true  gures,  either  mjiraved  or  in  relievo.  » 

grace*  and  majefty  of  the  former  was  prcfeivcd. '        (39  )  Various  inltanccs  of  thcfe  may  be  fcen  in 

-,  ,r»     ,,  '   g-  A  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  particulariy  the  «»• 

Sect.  III.    History  of  modern  Arc^.tec  j^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^.  „,,„„a,,y  jf  £i„ji»f„„  ^  Hdr 

^^*^^*  liland,  tiKi  cathedral  at  Durham,  and  the  roined 

(  34.)  Ow  the  decline  of  architecture  among  the  choir  at  Orford  in  Surtbik.   The  colamns,  fig.  i,  u 

{Ic^ans,  and  when  the  empire  was  entirely  over-  3,  4,  pi.  XXI.  are  at  the  mozuLftcry  of  Lindis&moc 
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Holy  Jfland.  Thofe  marked  fig.  5,  6,  7,  are  in  the  and  covened  over  with   the   boughs   of  trees. — 
ro'oed  chancel  at  Orford  in  Suffolk.     Fig.  8  is  at  Wheii  Csefar  invidcd  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of 
Chrift  Church,  Canterbury.    Fig.  9.  is  a  column  Cantium,  (now  Kent,)  and  of  fame  other  parts 
with  two  remarkable  projc^ions  like  claws,  in  in  the  fouth,  hud  learned  to  build  houfes  a  little 
the  fouth  aifle  of  Romfey  Church,  Hampfhire.  mon?  fubftanti.d  and  convenient.    They  daubed 
(40.)  The  Samcenica!  architecture  isdilHnguilTi-  the  wattled  walls  with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks, 
^  by  its  numerous  and  prominent  buttrtn^ s,  its  and  make  them  warmer ;  and  they  whitc-walhed 
lofty  fpires  and  pinnacles,  its  large  aud  ramifitd  the  clay,  after  it  was  dry,  with  chalk.     Inftead* 
windows,  its  ornamental- niches  and  canopies,  its  of  the   boughs  of   trees,    they    thatched    thefe 
fcuiptured  faints,  the  delica^^e  hcc-work  of  its  houfes  with  flriw,  as  a  much  better  fecurity  a- 
fretted  roofs,  and  the  protuficn  of  oii.aments  in-  gainft  the  weather.    They  next  fonned  the  wails 
difcriminately  lavifhed.     But  its  moft  diftinguiili-  of  large  beams  of  wood,  inftead   of  ftakes  and 
mg  chara<5teriftic8  are  the  fmall  cluftered  pillars  wattles.    This  feems  to  have  been  the  mod  ^  of 
and  pointed  arches,  fonned  by  the  fegments  of  building  in  Britain,  when  it  was  firfl  invaded  by 
two  interfeelinp  circles,' (fee  pi.  XX.);  \fhichaich-  the  Romans.    "  The  Britons  (fays  Diodorus  Si- 
ts, though  adopted  lalt,  are  of  a  more  fimple  and  cuius,  who  was  cctcmporary  with  Csefar)  dwell 
obvious  conftrudion  than  the  femicircular  ones.  in    wretched    cottages,    which    arc    conftruded 
(41.)  To  what  country  or  people  the  wo^/^m  of  wood,  covered  with   ftraw."    Thefe  wood-* 
Gothic,  or  the  ftyle  of  building  with  pointed  arch-  en  houRs  were  not  Iquare  but  circular,  with  high 
♦'S  which  is  fo  called,  owes  it**  origin,  feems  by  tapering  roofs,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top,  for 
no  means  fatisfacf^orily  determined.     Some  have  the  ailmiflipu  of  light,  and  the  emiflion  of  (hioke. 
im;i^'ined  it  may  have  polTibly  taken  its  rife  from  .  (^$.)  AtTfle  tiri^e  of  Caefar's  invafion,  our  an- 
thofe  arcades  which  we  fee  in  the  eiu*ly  Norman  ceftors  had  noticing  anfwering  to  our  ideas  of  a  ci- 
or  S.ixon  buildings  or  walls,  where  the  widefemi-  if.  or  towh,  ^^jiCkftjrg  of  contiguous  faoufcs  regu* 
circubr  arches  crofs  and  niterfed  each  other,  and  Ur  ftrectV.JJodfi.^c.    l" heir  dwellirigs  like  thcfe 


intro<!uced  into  Europe,  by  fome  p^Tfons  irturn-  fome  wood  or  foreft  for  the  convenience  of  hunting 

ing  from  the  Crufades  in  the  Hdy  Land.     Sir  C.  and  pafture  for  cattle.     Ad  thefe  inviting  circum- 

Wren  was  of  that  opinijn,  and  it  has  bctn  fub-  ftances  were  more  confpicuous  in  fome  parts  of 

forihed  to  by  moft  writers  whohave  treated  on  the  the  country  than  others,  the  princes  and  chiefs 

fubjc(it.  made  choice  of  fuch  places  for  their  refidence; 

(41.)  Some  plaufible  arguments,  however,  have  and  a  numl>er  of  their  friends  and  followers,  for 

been  ai^duced,  to  prove  that  this  ftyle  of  archi-  various  reafons,  built  therr  houfes  as  near  to  thcirt 

t-.*dure  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  as  they  could  with  convenience.    This  produced 

and  from   thnt  countr)'  parted   by  the  way  of  an  ancient  Britilh  town,  which  is  defcribed  by 

1  ranee  into  Britain.    But  according  to  Mj  Grofe,  Caefar  and  Strabo  as  "  a  tra^ft  of  woody  country^ 

the  only  corrol)orating  circumllance,  in  favour  of  flirrounded  by  a  mound  and  ditch,"  for  the  fecu- 

fiis  opinion,  is  the  MoRjue  at  Cordua  in  Spainy  rity  of  its  inhabitantsagainft  the  incurfions of  their 

V'here,  if  Mr  Swinburn's  views  are  to  be  trufted,  enemies.     "  The  fortfts,  (it  is  added«)  of  thef 

though  moft  of  the  arches  are  of  a  femicircular  Britons  are  their  cities;  for  when  they  have  in- 

(T  horfe-fhoe   faflilon,    there  are   fome   pointed  clofed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they 

.rches,   form(-il  by  the  interfedtion  of  ti^o   fcg-  build  within  it  houfes  for  themfelves  and  hovels  fof 

inents  of  a  circle.  their  cattle.    Thefe  buildings  are  very  (light,  and 

(43.)  Leaving  this  point  to  be  decided  by  anti-  not  defigned  for  long  duration."    The  palaces  of 

oiurians,  we  (hall  proceed  todefcribethepFogrefs  the  Britilh  princes  were  probably  built  or  the  fame 

t'f  archite(fture   in   ancient   Britain.    It  appears  materials,  and  on  the  f -me  plan,  with  the  houfes 

fr^m  hiftory,  that  before  the  Roman  invalion,  the  of  their  fubjcds,  and  (iiffered  from  them  only  in 

natives  of  Britain  had  no  Intter  lodgings  than  folidity  and  magnitude. 

thickets,  dens,  and  caves.  Some  of  the  caves,  (46.)  Although  the  intercourfe  between  Britain 
which  were  their  winter  habitations,  and  pbces  and  the  continent  was  more  free  after'the  firft  Ro- 
of retreat  in  time  of  war,  were  rendered  (ecure  man  invaflon,  than  it  bad  been  before,  and  fome 
and  warm  by  art,  like  thofc  of  the  ancient  Gcr-  of  the  Britifti  princes  and  chieftains  even  vilited 
mans,  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus : —  Rome,  then  in  its  great  glory ;  it  does  not  appear 
**  They. are  ufed  to  dig  deep  caves  in  the  ground,  that  the  Britoni>  made  any  confiderable  improve- 
and  cover  them  with  eailh,  where  they  lay  I'p  ments  in  their  manner  of  building  for  at  leaft  ico 
tlitir  provilions,  and  dwell  in  winter  for  the  fake  years  after  that  invafion.  For  wh^n  the  renown- 
of  warmth.  Ii:to  thefe  they  retire  alfo  from  their  ed  Caractacus  was  carried  prifoner  to  Rome, 
enemits,  who  plunder  the  open  country,  but  can-  A.  D.  51,  and  obferved  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
not  difcover  thcfe  fabterrancous  recelFes  "  Some  cence  of  the  buildings  in  that  proud  metropolis 
of  the  fubterraneous,  or  earth  boufesi  as  they  are  of  the  worlds  he  is  faid  to  have  exprelled  great 
called,  are  fiiil  remaining  in  the  weftem  ifles  of  furpriff,  "  that  tl»e  Romans,  who  had  fuch  mag- 
Scotland,  and  in  Cornwall.  uificent  palaces  of  their  own,   (hould  envy  the 

U4)  The  fummer  habitations  of  the  moft  an-  wretched  cabins  of  the  Britons."    But  as  foon  as 

ci?nt  Britons  were  very  (light;  and,  like  thv^fe  of  the  Romans  began  to  form  fettlements  and  plant 

the  Ficnians,  confifted  only  of  a  few  ftakes  dri-  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a  fudden  and  furprifing 

^cn  into  the  ground,  interwoven  with  wattles,  change  enfued  in  the  ttatc  of  architecture.    For 
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that  people,  who  were  as  induftrious  as  they  were  (50.)  Wilfrid,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  In- 
brave,  quickly  adorned  every  country  that  they  genjous,  adlive,  and  magnificent  prelatei  of  ib« 
conquered.  They  not  only  built  a  prodigious  num-  yih  century,  was  a  great  builder,  and  ereAcd  li- 
ber of  folid,  convenient,  artd  magnificent  ftruc-  vera!  llruftures  at  York,  Rippon,  and  HeihiiP, 
tures  for  their  own  accommodation,  but  they  ex-  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  age  in  whicn  br 
horted,  encouraged,  and  inftru<5tcd  the  Britons  to  flourifhed.  The  cathedral  of  Uexbanu  which wa 
imitate  their  example.  Indeed  this  was  one  of  the  one  of  thefe  ftrudures,  has  (broc  veftiges  ftil'  r?- 
arts  which  Agricola,  the  moft  excellent  of  the  Ro-  maining.  It  was  built  by  mafons  and  other  artv 
man  governors,  employed  to  civilize  the  Britons,  ficers  brought  from  Rome  by  the  mtmitaiKe  of 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  goveniment.  its  generous  founder. 

(47.)  But  not  very  long  after  this  period,  archi-  (51-)  3*=  n edict  Biscop  was  the  cotar.i>oran 
tenure  and  all  the  arts  conne<5led  with  it  began  to  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  in  foraeof  hisjouroryi, 
decline  very  fenfibly  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  pro-  and  had  the  fame  tafte  for  the  arts.  He  made  oc> 
vinces  of  the  weftem  empire.  This  was  partly  fewer  than  fix  journeys  to  Rome,  chiefly  writh  i 
owing  to  the  building  of  Conftantinople,  which  view  of  colle^iug  books,  pi^ftures,  flatucs,  and 
drew  many  of  .the  moft  famous  archite<5ls  and  o-  other  curiofities,  and  of  perfuading  art  ificen  of  ei- 
ther artificers  into  the  eaft,  and  partly  to  the  ir-  rious  kinds  to  come  from  Italy  and  France  and 
ruptions  and  depredations  ofthe  barbarous  nations,  fettle  in  England.  But  though  the  art  of  buikJ- 
But  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  occafioned  ing  edifices  of  ftone,  with  windows  of  glafs  sM 
an  almoft  total  deftruiSlion  of  architecture  in  this  other  ornaments,  was  thus  introduced  by  tbc> 
ifland.  For  the  people  they  left  behind,  having  two  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century, 
neither  Ikill  nor  courage  to  defend  their  numerous  it  does  not  feem  to  have  flouriftied  much  for  (of- 
towns,  forts,  and  cities,  fuflfered  them  firft  to  be  ral  centuries  after.  It  appears  from  many  incKH*- 
plundercd,  and  t^en  deftroyed,  by  their  ferocions  tal  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  ftone  bui^il- 
invaders.  Thus,  the  many  nobfe^rudlures,  with  ings  were  ftill  very  rare  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
which  Provincial  Britain  had  been  adorned  by  the  ages;  and  that  when  any  filch  buildings  ^rtitfr 
art  and  induftry  of  the  Romans,  were  rained  or  reified,  they  were  the  obje<it8  of  mach  admire 
defaced  in  a  very  ftiort  time ;  and  the  unfortunate  tion. 

Britons  were  equally  incapcble  of  repairing  them,  (51.)  In  the  other  parts  of  this  ifland  architfi- 

and  of  building  others  in  their  room.    That  long  ture  was  in  a  ftill  lefs  flourifl^ing  ftate.     After  ttf 

fucceflion  of  miferies  in  which  they  were  involved  ancient  Britons  had  rt tired  to  the  mountaini  cf 

by  the  irruptions  of  the  Scots,  Picfts,  and  Saxons,  Wales,  in  confequence  ot  the  incurfions  of  tic 

deprived  them  of  the  many  ufeful  arts  which  they  Danes,  the  fpirit  of  archite^fture  feetns  to  havebert 

had  learned  from  their  former  mafters,  and  lodged  almoft  totally  extind.    Such  was  the  poverty  ot 

them  onre  more  in  forcfts,  dens,  and  caves,  like  Britain  at  this  period,  that  a  royal  refidenct  of 

their  favage  anceftors.  palace  in  Wales,  with  all  its  oflSces,  was  ralrti 

(48.)  The  moft  wanton  and  exteufive  devafta-  at  L.5.  and  Jo  pence  of  the  money  of  that  ap. 

tions  were  thofe  committed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to  L.  16  of  our  moocj, 

amon^  whom  it  feeras  to  have  been  a  maxim,  to  and  in  efficacy  to  L  160!    Even   the  caflies  « 

deflroy  all  the  towns  and  caftlcs  which  they  took  Wales,  that  were  built  for  the  fafety  of  the  coup- 

from  their  enemies,  inftead  of  preferving  them  for  try,   were  conftru^ed  of  the  iame  matcruli  *•' 

their  own  ufe.     It  cannot   be  fuppofetl,  that  a  thofe  of  which  their  palaces  confifted ;  naiwift 

peoplt^,  who  wantonly  demolifhed  fo  many  beauti-  of  wands,  with  their  barks  peeled  otf,  wrought  H. 

ful  and  ufeful  ftru^ftures,  had  any  tafte  for  the  arts  to  wicker  in  the  manner  01  our  baJket*!  S  .h 

by  which  they  had  been  ereded.     The  truth  is,  were  the  flimfy  materials  which  formed  the  ixi* 

that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  m  this  ifland  walls  of  edifices  defigned  for  defence,  even  apaifi^ 

Ivere  almoft  totally  ignorr^nt  of  thtTe  arts;  and,  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  and  whence  it  waithjt 

bite  all  the  other  nations  of  Germ.uiy,  hid  been  the  law  s  required  the  king's  vaflals  to  comctotit 

aqcuftomed  to  live  in  wretched  ho\tif^  built  of  building  of  thefe  caftles,  with  no  other  tool  the* » 

wood  or  earth,  and  covered  with  ftr.iw  or  the  axe. 

branches  of  tr'es ;  nor  did  they  much  improve  in  (53.)  The  arts  of  building  among  the  Scotiati 

the  knowledge  of  archilciflurc  for  200  years  after  Pids,  at  this  period,  do  not  feem  to  have  und<n^o:?? 

their  arrival.                                                             ,  much  improvement.     In  the  beginning  of  the  ftii 

(49.)  During  that  period,  mafonry  was  quite  century,  however,  they  began  to  make  fome »«- 

unknown  and  unpi-a<ffil>d  in  this  ifl.md  ;  and  the  vrnccs,  as  appeprs  from  Ibme  edifices  yet  remainr: 

walls  even  of  cathedral  churches  were  built  of  in  Scotland     Thele  building*  are  all  circular,  ari 

wood.   Tne  firft  cat!i*  dral  of  York  was  built  of  the  lb  extremely  various  in  ftylc,  that  they  ntbakeBi 

(ame  materials ;  ani!  a  c!uirch  of  ftone  waseftcem-  to  be  works  of  ditferent  ages  and  nations,  than  c^ 

c4  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  thofe  times,  that  merited  one  age  and  country.    Some  of  the  largeftoftfct*-' 

a  place  in  hiftory.     M.ifonry  was  rcftored,  and  ftrudtures  are  of  an  extraordinary  tafte  of  «^ 

fjme  other  arts  connected  v»ith  it  introduce  into  te<5ture,  and  are  dcfcribed  by  Mr  Gordoo,  ■  t«» 

Enjiland,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  centur)',  by  Jtin'trarium^  as  follows:                                 ^    ^ 

two  clergymen,   who  wfTc  prcat  IravelK  r^,  and  (54.)  ♦' Having  arrived  at  the  barrack  of  Ctod^ 

had  often  vifite^i  Rome,  where  they  had  acfjurred  I  was  conducti-d  to  the  remains  of  thofe  toif*^ 

fome  tafte  for  archite^Jhu**.     Thefe  were,  the  f.i-  dcus  fabrics,  feated  about  two  miles  from  ttact. 

mous  Wilfrid  biftiop  of  York,  and  afterwards  of  in  a  valle>'  called  GUnbeg,  in  which 4  rftfc^j** 

Hexham,  and  BenediA  Bifcop,  founder  of  the  ab-  ciently  ftood.  The  firft  I  met  with  itcaSerig^ 

bey  of  Wcrcmouth.  Cbalaminet  or  Malcolm's  Castlb«   R 
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upon  a  confulerable  eminence,  and  affords  a  fine  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  are  not  fo  large  as  the 
pro/ped  of  the  ifle  of  Sky  and  the  fea  coat.  The  former,  but  more  arCfficial. 
foundation  of  this  only  appears ;  as  alfo  of  that  o-  (5  7.)  Thefe  are  flender,  lofty,  circular  towers,  of 
ther,  on  the  £•  end  01  the  valley,  called  Castle  fine  ftone,  laid  in  regular  rows  between  49  and 50 
Chonel.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  up-  feet  in  external  circumference,  and  from  70  to  100 
on  the  bank  of  a  rirulet  which  pafles  through  the  feet  high,  with  one  door  jbme  feet  diftant  from 
middle  of  the  glen,  (lands  that  called  Castle  the  ground.  They  are  cxa^ly  fimilar  to  the 
Tell  vs.  I  found  it  compofed  of  ftones  without  roiind  tower  of  Ardmore,  and  feveral  others,  in 
cement;  not  laid  in  regular  courfes  after  the  man-  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  were 
Bcrof  elegant  buildings,  but  rudely  and  without  both  built  about  the  fame  time,  in  the  loth  cen- 
order.  Thofe  toward  the  bafe  were  pretty  large :  tury,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  fome  be- 
but  thofe  on  ^  top  fcarcely  exceeded  the  thick-  lieve  was  for  the  confinement  of  penitents,  while 
ncfs  of  a  common  brick.  I  was  furprifed  to  find  no  they  were  performing  penance.  On  this  account 
windows  on  the  outfide,  nor  any  manner  of  en-  thefe  towers  are  always  found  in  the  neighbour- 
trance  into  the  fabrick,  except  a  hole  towaifds  the  hood  of  churches  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
weft  at  the  baJe,  fo  very  low  and  narrow,  that  I  was  and  are  fkid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this  manner : 
forced  to  creep  in  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  and  T^he  penitents  were  placed  in  the  uppermoft 
found  that  it  carried  medown  4  or  5  ftepsbelowthe  ftorey  of  the  tower  (which  commonly  confifted  of 
furfticeof  the  groimd.  When  I  was  gotwithin,!  was  five  or  fix  ftories) ;  where  having  raaie  probation, 
environed  betwixt  two  walls,  having  a  cavity  or  or  done  penance,  fiich  a  limited  tkne,  according 
▼oid  (pace  which  led  me  round  the  whole  building,  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  thehr  crimes,  they  then  were 
Oppofite  to  the  little  entry  on  the  outfide  was  permitted  to  defcend  to  the  ntxt  floor,  and  fo  oa 
a  pretty  large  door  in  the  fecond  or  inner  wall,  by  degrees,  unti4  they  came  to  the  door,  which 
which  led  me  into  the  area  or  inner  court.  When  always  feced  the  entrance  of  the  church,  where 
1  was  there,  I  perceived  that  one  half  of  the  build-  they  ftood  to- receive  abfolution  from  the  clei^gy,. 
ing  was  fallen  dovm,  and  thereby  had  the  oppor-  and  the  blefi^ngs  of  the  people.  A  tedious  pro-, 
tunity  of  feeing  a  complete  fe<ftion  thereof.  The  cefe»  to  which  few  penitent*  in  the  prefent  age 
two  walls  joined  together  at  the  top,  round  about,  woirid  willingly  fubmtt.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
and  have  formed  a  large  void  fpace  or  area  in  the  that  the  defign  of  thefe  circular  towers  (of  which 
middle,"  on^  is  ftill  remaining  at  Abemethy  and  another  at 

(??.)  "  But  (continues  Mr  Gordon)  to  give  a:  Brechin)  was  to  be  places  from  whence  the  peo- 
more  complete  idea  of  thefe'buildings,  I  fhall  de-  pic  were  called  to  public  woHhip,  by  the  found 
fcribe  the  fourth,  called,  Castlb  Trodoan,  of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  invention  of 
which  is  by  far  the  mod  entire  of  any  of  that    bells. 

country,  and  from  whence  I  had  a  very  clear  no*  ts^*)  Archite<5ture,  in  the  12th  century,  recei- 
tion  how  thefe'fabrics  were  originally  contrived.  ^  very  great  improvements,  in  confeqtienccrof 
The  area  of  this  makes  a  complete  circle ;  and  the  religious  zeal  of  the  clergy,  who  infpired  all 
there  are  four  doors  in  the  inner  wall,  which  face  ranks  of  people  with  an  ardour  for  pulling  down 
the  four  Cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.  Thefe  the  old  churches,  and  building  more  elegant,  and 
doors  are  each  8^  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide,  and  Iplendid  ones  in  their  ftead.  In  the  time  of  Hen- 
lead  from  the  area  into  the  cavity  between  the  ry  I.  all  the  ancient  edifices  that  had  been  raifed 
two  walls  which  run  round  the  whole  building,  in  the  days  of  Edgar,  Edward,  &c.  were  demo- 
Tbe  perpendicular  height  of  this  fabric  is  cxadtly  lifhed,  and  others  of  greater  magnitude  and  mag- 
33  feet ;  the  thickncfs  of  both  walls,  including  the  sificence,  and  of  moi«  elegant  workmanship  erec- 
cavHy  between  no  more  than  11  feet;  and  the  ted.  A  fimilar  fpirit  pervaded  Scotland,  in  pro- 
cavity  itfelf  is  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  portion  to  its  extent  and  riches.  King  David  I. 
walk  abreaft  ;  the  external  circumference  is  178  alone,  befides  feveral  cathedrals  and  other  church- 
feet.  The  whole  height  of  the  fabric  is  divided  es,  built  no  fewer  than  13  abbeys  and  priories, 
into  3  part»  or  ftories  feparated  from  each  other  fome  of  them  very  magnificent, 
hy  thin  floorings  of  flat  ftones,  which  knit  the  two  (59.)  The  fUcred  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
walls  together,  and  run  quite  round  the  building ;  mans  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  did  not  dif- 
and  there  have  been  winding  flairs  of  the  fame  flat  fier  much  in  its  ftyle  and  manner  from  that  of  the 
ftones  afcending  betwixt  wall  and  wall  up  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  their  churches  being  in  general 
top.  Over  each  door  are  9  ftjoare  windows,  in  a  plam,  low,  ftrong,  and  dark ;  the  arches  both  of 
direft  line  above  each  other,  for  the  admiflion  of  the  doors  and  windows,  femicircular,  with  few  or 
Hght ;  and  between  every  row  of  windows  are  5  no  ornaments.  By  degrees,  through  much  prac- 
others  ii  the  uppermoft  ftorey,  rifing  above  a  cor-  tice,  our  architeds,  who  were  all  monks  or  cler- 
nice,  which  projeds  out  from  the  inner  wall  and  gymeir,  improved  in  their  tafte  and  fkill,  and  ven- 
nins  round  the  febric."  tured  to  form  plans  of  more  noble,  light,  and  ele^ 

(56.)  Prom  the  above  defcription  of  thefe  fingu-  rated  ftrudures,  with  a  great  variety  of  oma« 
l-'^r  edifices  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  were  de-  ments;  which  led  to  that  bold  magnificent  ftyle 
fipjed,  both  for  the  purpofe  of  defence  and  lod-  of  bailding,  commonly,  though  perhaps  not  very 
png;  and  confidering  the  times  in  which  thev  properly,  called  fbe  later  Gothic. 
^^^^e  erefted,  they  feem  to  have  been  pretty  well  (60.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  monkifh  ar- 
^^^Jcttlated  for  both  thefe  purpofes.  The  ftone  e-  chite^fts  were  affifted  in  attaining  this  ftyle  of  build- 
<iifices  of  the  other  kmd,  which  were  probably  ing,  by  models  from  foreign  countries,  or  by  in- 
^f^^cd  ia  this  period,  and  of  which  fome  few  arc    ftrudions  from  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  had 
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^i:itcd  Italy,  Fraiuv,  Sp^tin,  or  the  Eaft.  Itfl  firft  a  mixed  style,  if  oik?  may  venture  to  call  it  £l  ; 
appcaraiicc  in  Eni^'land  was  towards  the  latter  end  whtrt^n  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  iiowevtr  dikxr 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  But  it  was  not  at  onco  dan  and  irreconcileable,  were  jumbied  togrtkr. 
thoroughly  adopttd,  fome  (hort  folkl  columns  and  Concerning  this  mode  of  building,  Mr  Wirtcs 
feniicircuLir  arcnes  being  retained  and  mixed  with  remarks,  that  "  Although  the  Roman  or  Gredu 
the  pointed  ones.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  ill.  how-  architedure  did  not  begin  to  prerail  ia  EugUad 
<  ver,  this  mannor  of  building  fccms  to  have  ;^'ain-  till  the  time  of  Inigo  Jowfs,  yet  our  comrauri*- 
ed  a  complete  footing;  the  circular  giving  way  cation  with  the  Italians,  aud  our  imitation  of  th<i^ 
to  the  pointed  arclics,  and  the  in/jlave  cohimns  manners,  produced  fome  fpecimens  of  that  Cj\ 
giving  pl|ce  to  the  flender  pillars:  and  fuch  much  e;»rlier.  Perhaps  the  earlieft  was  Soroti' 
was  their  paifion  for  this  new  taile,  that  many  or  Houfe  in  the  Strand,  huiit  about  the  year  154 
tlieir  ftrong  ancient  buildings  were  pulled  down,  by  the  duke  of  Scraerltl,  uncle  to  Ednard  VI 
«nd  re-conftructed  after  the  model  uf  this  new  ar^  Ia  161, ?,  t!ie  magnificent  portico  of  the  fchoolti 
<'hitedure.  Oxford  was  eredcd,  in  which,  along  with  the  f 

(61.)  The  prefent  cathedral  church  of  Salifl>ur>-  Gothic  ftyie,  tlie  aicl.itccH  has  atFededJy  djfplrf 
was  t)^gun  early  in  this  reign,  and  finiihed  m  1 25  8.  his  extraordinary  Ikiil  in  the  Grecian  and  Kov 
Its  ftyle  is  Saracenic,  and  according  to  Sir  Chrif-  architcdure;  and  has  introduced  all  thefi^^ 
topher  Wren,  it  is  one  of  the  fined  production:)    ders  together.  * 

of  architedure  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.         (65.)  In  the  T5th  and   i6th    centuries,  1^ 
It  is  built  on  one  entire  plan,  and' at  one  time,  by    learning  of  all  kinds  began  to  revive,  the  db 
which  it  dhlinguifhes  itfelf  from  fome  otiier  cat  he-    aichitedure  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fetrf 
drals,  which  have  been  built  at  different  periods,    as  it  u^re,  to  be  recalled  into  life.     The  fidk* 
and  in  various  ftyles.     From  tiiis  time  till  Henry    tations  ot  it   beg.^n   in   Italy,    and   even  # 
VIII.  the  falhionable  pillars  in  churches  were  of    their  exiftence  to  the  many  ruins  of  the  uf 
Purbce  marble,  very  (lender  and  round,  encom-     Moman  ftni^Tturcs  that  were  to  be  found  if 
pafled  with  marble  Ihafts  a  little  detached,  lia.ing     country,  fiom  whence  an  improved   met^ 
ti'ach  a  capital  adorned  with  foliage,  which  join-     buildnig  vas  gradually  brought   into  the> 
ing,  formed  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pil-     countries  of  Euro^x? ;  and  though  the  Italiv 
lar.    The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with     a  lon^^  time  retained  the  fuperioriiy,  as  arc^ 
pointed  arches  and  painted  glafs.    In  tlus  century,     over  the  other  Eiiiorcan  nations,  ytt  as9 
lorty  Aeeptes,  fpires,  and  pinnacles,  were  much     genius  fn>m  all  quarters  conft.mtlyvihted lilt 
the  tafte  in  building  churches.  the  purpofe  of  improvemeid  in  architedfi 

(62.)  In  the  14th  century,  pillars  confided  chief-  well  as  the  other  aits,  fince  Vm  period  th«» 
ly  in  an  afrcmblage  of  (hafts  not  detached,  but  u-  been  ecjualled,  ii  not  furpalltd,  by  archjti 
nited,  forming  one  folid  and  elegant  column,  other  nations,  and  e\-en  of  cur  own  countff 
Their  windows,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  ead  and  this  we  had  a  recent  indance  in  our  couotk 
wed  ends  were  large,  and  divided  by  done  mul-  Mr  Mylne,  who  gaintd  the  piize  in  ardm 
Itona  running  into  ramifications  above,  and  form-  at  Roir.e,  where,  \.e  need  not  doobt,  hck 
ing  nmnerous  compartments  in  various  fanciful  bed  Italian  artids  ot  the  age  to  compete  ♦. 
(hapes.    Thofe  windows  were  filled  with  dained ' 

glafs  of  the  mod  lively  colours,  on  which  were  PART    I. 

reprefented  kin^s  faints,  and  martyrs,  and  theii* 

hidories.     Yet.'notwithdandrng  the  perfev^tion  to        GENERAL  PRl-NCI PLCS   or   ARCH 
which  architedure  had  attuned  in  thefe  in  dances,  TURK, 

this  art,  as  applied  to  common  dwelling-houfts,     <j_^_    f      nr  r- ,Mn^c.^.^«  «*v   u..** 
did  not  receive  a  proportionate  degree  ot  improve-  -^  Itri  1  loi    g 

ment,  if  any  at  all :  for  even  in  the  city  of  Lkju- 

don,  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the        (66)  Thf  original  intention  of.-irchTtft' 
houies  of  mech<inic8  and  common  burgef'ls  were    ing  protection  fi*oni  the  inckmeiicy  of  t* 
bnilt  of  wood  and  covered  with  draw  or  reeds,     ther,  and  (his  b.ir.g  eafiiy  attained  by  fir 
That  numerous  ar»d  nfeful  boily  of  men  were  in     courfe  materials,  carcl^fsly  compiled  to* 
fa<5t  in  a  date  of  great  dc^predion  in  thofe  times,     confiderable  period  mud  doubUefs  hat^ 
when  the  arts  of  popery  were  pra^ifed  to  render     before  other  objeftb  wtre  thought  of,  atf 
them  the  fenile  initrunuMits  of  the  priedhood  ;     necefTary  to  beionjoimd  with  it.     The* 
and  confequently  little  attention  was  paid  to  the    tions  of  winds  and  rains,  htiwjcver,  #•* 
convenience,  much  kfs  to  the  elegance  of  their    teach  the  neccdity  of  dren^th  and  foft. 
dwellings.  failures  of  repeale<l   attempts   to  gum 

(6j.)  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  rnign  of  Henry     them,  would  diow  Thai  pm^^s^rtion  anA 
VII.  a  new  kind  of  low  pointed  arch  was  much  in     grce  of  order  were  abf.-latoly  ntcelfirf ; 
uf?.    It  was  defcribeit  from  four  centres,  (fee  P/ate    diluvian  .^gts  in  all  probability  would  §a 
XX,)  was  very  round  at  the  haunches,  and  the    beauty,  regularity,  harmony,  and  gnat 
angle  at  the  top  was  very  obtufe.    Thi«  fort  of    fnpcnwlded  to  convenience  c^cd  utUitrA 
arch  is  to  t>e  found  in  all  cardinal  Woifey's  build-     fequently  beft)re  architc<^ture  canoe  to(i 
ings  ;  alfo  at  Wed  Sheen;  an  ancient  brick  gate     cd  as  a  line  art. 
at  Mile  End,  called  Kinj^  John's  Gate;  and  in  the         ( 67.)  Tiie  experience  of  manl:in*^! 
great  .gate  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth.  lo-iv;  taui;*it    uk,   thit   aichluUim:^ 

(64.)  From  this  pfriod  Gothic  architeiflure  be-     chicly  valuable  on  account  uf  its 
gan  to  decline ;  ai»d  wab  foon  alter  fupplaoted  by     able,  as  well  as  other  arts  and  fci< 
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formed  appearance.    Nothing  can  be  more  difa-  half  proportion,  will   be  a;  feet  long,  md  it 

greeable,  than  tc»  fee  a  profufion  and  glare  of  light  broad:  the  3d,  or  double  cube  proportion,  jfcfed 

in  one  part  of  a  room,  whilft  the  other  is  under  bjr  18  Iwoad  ;  the  fubdupule  of  4,  3^  and  a,  py. 

a  ftrong  (hade;  fuch  contrary  effeds  always  prove  duces  36  feet  in  length,  and  17  in  breadth ;  dii:*; 

difadvantageous  to  the  appearance  of  furniture  and  of  5,  4,  and  3,  produces  30  feet  by  ai  brotii; 

other  ornaments  ^common  to  good  apartments,  ditto  of  6j  4,  and  5,  produces  36  by  i4bn»i; 

Steps  qf  ftairs  Ihould  like  wife  receive  a  fuitable  ditto  of  3,  a,  aad  1,  produces  54  by  36  broad. 
proportion,  and  be  accommodated  to  the  human        (78.)  To  find  the  produce  of  theic  fubdapki 

figure,  without  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  any  proceed  thus :    In  every  cafe  divide  tbc  ginn 

other  part  of  the  building ;  and  therefore  in  fmall  height  of  the  room  by  the  fmalleil  numbert)  j,i^ 

and  large  houfes  they  are  alike  in  fize,  becaufe  or  r,  as  may  be  required.    Again,  multiply  tic 

men  are  nearly  alike  in  flature.  quotient  by  the  middle  numbers  4,  3,  or  a,  aal 

(75.)  The  proportion  of  rooms  are  either  in-  the  produce  will  be  the  width  of  the  room.  Li&. 

triniic  or  relative,  though  in  moft  cafes  both  are  ly,  multiply  tlie  laid  quotient  by  the  largeftDum- 

included.    The  intrinfic  proportion  of  a  room  is  bers  4,  5,  6,  or  3,  and  the  produce  will  girc  tbf 

its  length,  breadth,  and  height;  which  being  pro-  length  of  the  room  of  the  ilt  fub-duplicatc,  4,j, 

perly  adjufted,  we  pronounce  jt  of  a  beau^ful  and  a. 
proportion,  without  regard  to  any  other  part  of 

the  building.    But  the  relative  beauty  of  propor-  Example. 
tion  is  as  tlie  whole  area  of  the  room  is,  to  the                  t^.  .^        tv-  -j     1      x%     *•    * 
magnitude  of  the  houfe  of  w-hich  it  compofes  a                  ^'"'^■"i    D'"**""!-    QuoUent 
part.    A  room  may  be  well  proportioned  as  to  it-                       *     '  ^     ^      ....         . 
felf,  but  may,  at  the  feme  time,  be  cither  too         „.  ,.  ,        ,.    ,          u  u    ^  ° 
laiie  or  too  fmall  for  the  whole'  edifice.    In   a  ^^^^'"^  '^'''^11''   ^  °''''^'  ^^  "  iv      vi,k^^ 
Sumptuous  building,  the  capital  rooms  ought  fo  ^^"^  ^^'S^  ""'"^'^  ±                ^7  ft.  widlhaf  tic 
be  large,  otherwife  they  will  not  be  proportioned  '°°°^'                            -    i^„«*t  ^r  ♦k-  «.«« 
to  the  fize  of  the  whole ;  and  for  tlie  {kme  reafo»*                                    5^  ^-  '^"^th  of  the  room, 
a.  very  large  room  is  improper  in  a  fmall  houfe;        (79.)  If  we  propofe  la  faet  for  the  hcigk  rfa 
yet  every  houfe  ought  to  hare  both  large  and  fmall  room,  proceed  as  above.    Yet  it  (hould  be  ohfc- 
rooms,  in  proportion  to  itfelf.    But  in  things  thus  ved«  that  the  double  cube  proportion  of  a  rooe 
related,  the  mind  requires  «ot  a  precife  or  fingle  upon  this  fcale  li^ould  be  la  fieet  in  beiglit  ai 
proportion,  reje^in^  all  others ;  on  the  contrary,  width,  and  a4  in  length,  which,  though  adsnaxeC 
different  proportions  are  fometimes  equally  agree-  by  a  certain  architect  amongft  the  number  of  itt 
able  to  contemplate.    It  is  only  \%hcn  a  propor*  har^ionic  proportions  for  rooms,  yet  it  i«  ac- 
tion becomes  loofe  and  diAant,  that  the  agreeable-  demned  by  l^m  as  approaching  to  the  form  d  1 
nefs  abates  aivd  at  laft  vaniihes.  gallery  ;   which  is  certainly  a  felf-contradidlks* 

(76.)  With  regard  to  the  proportion  tlie  lieiglit  and  tends  to  unfettle  and  render  undetenaiMb 

of  a  room  ihould  bear  to  the  length  and  breadth^  the  very  do<ftriBe  he  advances.    On  the  ot^ 

it  muik  be  rather  uncertain  in  fome  cafes,  arifin^  hand,  the  cube  form,  though  admitted  into  tt- 

fix>m  that  dQceptJ09  io  which  the  eye  is  fubje<^,  number  of  harmonic  proportions,  wonkl  asf^ 

when  its  he«ght  .(^iceeds  16  or  17  Icet ;  yet  if  a  be  pronounced  by  the  judgmeat   of  figtt  tm 

proper  optical  allowance  be  made,  we  do   not  broad.    This  however  is  to  be  uoderftood  idj 

think  the  attainment  of  a  beautiful  proportion,  fo  when  a  room  is  of  lai*ge  dimenfions  ;  for,  ^^c 

hazardous  or  arbitrary  a  talk,  as  fome  archite<^ts  finall,  it  is  quite  agreeable  and  coavenienL 
would  infinuate.    A  room  48  feet  in  length,  and        (80.)  It  is  evident,  then^  that  the  donbik^ 

14  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well  proportioned;  fingle  cube  are  two  extreme  proportioot  for  nx*^ 

but  it  is  well  known^  that  were  we  to  reduce  thofe  and  that  each  of  them  requires  a  certain  fcjif  * 

tp  lamnd  a4,  a  room  would  approach  too  near  the  magnitude  tp  render  them  beautiful  andofe^* 

appearance  of  a  gallerj'.   Yet  it  is  evjdeirt,  that,  if  the  former  being  applicable  to  a  large  roooH  ^ 

the  proportion  be  fo  adjufted  as  tojbe  in  the  me-  l<4tter  to  a  fmall  one^    It  is  alio  evident,  ^  ^ 

dium  between  thefe  two,  a  room  cannot  produce  do^rine  of  harmpnic  proportions  of  rooBsis* 

a  bad  effeft  as  to  its  fize.    For  ioftance,  if  the  qi^ite  perfei5>  othen^'ife  there  could  be  noe»T^ 

height  and  breadth  be  f  8  feet  each,  and  the  length  tions  taken  in  any  cafe.    Jt  is  not  (a  in  tke^ 

36  feet,  this  proportion  of  a  room  is  by  ^rchiteds  poition  of  founds ;  every  chord  is  alike  1 ' 

termed  barmonict  or  agreeable  to  the  eye,  aufwer*  upon  any  fcale ;  and  though  fome  of  the 

ing  to  diaptnte,  one  of  the  chords  in  mniic,  which  are  left  perfed  than  others,  yet  ail  of  the 

includes  the  interval Jrom  i  to  5,  and  is  agreeable  duce  harmony  to  every  ear  capable  o^  Jhe 

to  tlie  ear.  fenfation  of  mulic.     We  therdfore 

(77.)  Upon  this  principle  there  are  7  propor-  though  there  exiftg  a  confiderablc 

trons  afiligned  to  rooms,  which  are  termed  harmo^  tweeu  the  dodrine  of  founds  and  the 

nici  or  agreeaUes.    The  cube,  cul>e  and   half,  of  a  room,  yet  they  are  not  ftriAly 

double  cube,  the  fubduple  or  4,  3,  and  a— ditto  of  confcquently  the  judicious  architc^  wffl 

5,  4,  and  3 — ditto  of  6,  4,  and  3 — and  laftly,  of  own  exceptions.    There  is  indeed  poJri^ 

Jt  a,  and  i.    Upon  this  fcale,  if  the  height  of  the  blance   between  the  objetts  of  UdKlliT 

room  be  18  feet,  as  before,  it  is  of  the  cube  form  What  pleafes  the  ear  in  hannoof  '^  "* 

when  its  width  and  length  arc  the  fame,  or^moie  porf  ion  of  the  (Irings  of  the  i 

properly  when  the  floor,  ceiling,   and  fide-walls  founds  which  thefe  ftrings  pi 

MTC  all  of  one  dimenfion.    The  ad,  or  cube  and  ture,  on  the  contrarj-,  it  is  the 
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ftrcnt  quantities  that  pleafet  the  eye,  without  the  the  length  and  extent  of  ftreets,  are  rather  fubje^ 

the  leaft  relation  to  found.  to  ads  of  parliament  than  to  architectural  lawV. 

(81.)  With  regard  to  the  figure  of  rooms  lit-  (85.)  There  are  four  different  rales  into  which 

tie  need  be  ^id,  as  it  is  felf*evident  that  thofe  of  the  proportions  of  hoUfes  in  town  are  divided  01* 

four  fides  with  right  angles,  are  beft  adapted  for  clafled  by  the  legiflature.   The  firft  rate  or  hoiife* 

the  reception  of  light  and  the  diftribution  of  fur-  of  the  largeft  lize,  are  fuch  as  exceed  nine  fquared 

niture.    Thofe,  however,  of  the  circular  or  regu-  of  buildings  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  rate  are  from  5 

lar  polygonal  kind  are  preferable,  when  the  light  to  9  fquares }  thofo  of  the  3d  from  three  and  a 

comes  in  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof  or  ceiling.  half  to  5  fquares ;  and  of  the  4th  not  exceeding  3 

c  ^     T«     r^^   »    n.                n  ^..^-     ^.       i»  fquares  and  an  half     Their  height  is  regulated  in 

SiCT.III.    0//Af  EXTERNAL  PaoFORTiOHs  o/  ^^^  ^,,„„^^  and  the  thicknefsof  their  walls  and 

HOUSES.  chimney*.    Under  fuch  reftriCtions  the  architect 

(81.1  An  ingenious  author  on  this  fubj^ifl  has  mufl  otten  proceed  under  great  difadvant^ges^ 

the  following  remark :  "  To  fee,  on  a  confider-  and  muft  occafionally  call  forth  the  good  quality 

able  eminence,  the  length  of  a  front  trifling,  and  of  docility  recommended  by  Vitruvips. 

the  height  difproportioned,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  g         ^y    qJ  the  ^x  ru  ation  and  .mtebkai, 

to  bdiod  a  front  m  a  vale  long  and  extended,  and  ^,,,^,^^  ^j. 

elevated  only  one  ftorey.  Proportion  (fays  he)  re-  •' 

3uires  our  niceft  choice,  which  muft  be  depen-  (86*)  A  proper  (ituation  for  building,  where  % 
ent  upon  rules;  for  as  the  jarring  of  inftruments  choice  can  be  had,  is  highly  worthy  of  the  atten^ 
by  blind  chance  cannot  poflTibly  pleafe  the  ear,  fo  tion  of  an  archited.  It  muft  be  obvious  that  a 
the  difproportion  of  the  parts  of  any  obje^  tnuft  rifmg  ground  is  much  better  fuited  for  a  ma^rnifl- 
naturally  ftiock  the  eye ;  and  in  both,  unerring  cent  palace  than  a  concealed  valley  ;  sinl  that  it 
rules  muft  fo  proportion  the  founds,  and  difpofe  would  be  incongruous  and  abfurd  to  t  rt<ft  a  fump- 
the  parts  as  the  whole  may  be  in  complete  har-  tuous  building  on  a  wild,  uncultivat(  d,  md  bar« 
tnony.  Nature  has  taught  manki  d,  in  mufic,  ren  ground,  deftitute  of  water,  woods,  hills,  or 
certain  rules  for  proportion  of  founds ;  fo  archi-  other  natural  beauties,  which  r.ilure  has  aftigned 
tfdare  has  its  fulcs  dependent  on  thofe  propor-  to  various  and  even  extenfive  portions  of  the  earth. 
tioQi,  or  at  le^ft  fuch  proportions  as  are  in  arith-  Where  fuch  fituations  are  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
metical  harmony  ;  and  thole  we  take  to  bo  de-  archite<5t.  It  becomes  him  to  apply  his  tafte  in  fix- 
pendent  on  nature.  The  fijuare  in  geometry,  the  ing  the  precifo  fituation  or  bearings  of  his  intend-* 
uoiibn  or  circle  in  mufic,  and  the  cube  in  build-  ed  work,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  muft  at« 
ing,  have  all  an  infeparable  proportion,  the  parts  tend  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
being  equals  and  the  fides  and  angles,  &c.  give  the  (87  )  In  the  firft  place  he  muft  obferve,  that 
eye  and  ear  harmonic  pleafure."  every  internal  divifion  or  room  may  receive  a  due 

(8j.)  Yet  even  this  theory,  when  applied  to  the  degree  of  light  and  heat,  fuited  to  its  intended  ufe, 
whole  fabricy  gives  way  to  exceptions ;  for  the  and  the  diflerent  fcafons  in  which  it  is  more  par- 
cube  muft  not  exceed  50  feet;  the  cube  and  half  ticularly  to  be  occupied*  Here  the  fkilful  archi- 
60  feet ;  and  the  double  cube  80  feet  front.  The  ted  muft  exercife  feveral  of  thofe  qualifications  e« 
general  rule  is  as  follows  j  If  the  cube  be  50  feet  numerated  by  Vitruvius,  as  eflentially  requifite 
front,  the  depth  and  height  will  be  the  fame.  The  to  the  formation  of  his  chara<fter.  And  indeed 
cabe  and  half  is  when  the  front  is  60  feet  long ;  whatever  qualifications  are  abfolutely  necelTary  in 
the  depth  and  height  each  40  feet.  The  double  the  proper  choice  of  the  fituation  and  plan  of  a 
cube  A  60  feet  will  be  30  feet  deep  and  30  feet  town  or  city,  the  fame  will  be  wanted  to  corn- 
high.    In  the  country  where  gentlemen's  houfes  plete  a  country  refidence. 

arc  detached,  and  are  eafily  view.d  in  front  and  (88.)  The  chief  obje<fts  of  human  concern  be- 

deplh  by  an  approaching  traveller,  a  ftridt  regard  ing  health,  pleafure,  and  convenience,  whatever 

to  proportioo  becomes  neceflary ;  for  if  the  cube  contribute  to  theft*  muft  be  ftudied  with  attention. 

form  be  adopted  in  rery  large  houfes,  it  will  ap*  Hence  the  neceflity  of  a  fituation  beft  adt  pted  for 

pear  uncouth  and  heavy;  whilft,  on  the  other  haiid^  good  air,  a  fuflficient  fupply  of  wholefome  water 

it  is  equally  diiagreeabie  to  fee  a  dwelling  houfe  at  a  convenient  diftance  tor  a  family  ufeand  fertile 

approach  to  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  tower.  grounds,  whofe  province  in  fummcr  may  render 

(84.}  Very  high  dwelling  houies  prove  exceed-  falubrious  the  element  in  which  we  breathe*    For 

ittgly  inconvenient ;  and  therefore,  where  beau-  the  lame  reafons,  marfhy,  low,  and  barren  lands, 

ty  of  proportion  is  conneAed  wjth  utility,  they  (where  even  brutes  will  fcarcelv  thrive)  and  more 

ought  rather  to  aflfume  the  figure  of  a  parallelo-  efpecially  ftagnaiit  waters  fhould  be  avoided, 

pipedofi  refting  on  its  larger  bafe.    Hence  that  ^89)  One  infallible  mark  of  a  good  fituation 

rorm  of  building  which  rather  fpreads  upon  the  for  health,  is  thriving  cattle  and  he^tithy  inhabi- 

gfound  than  riies  in  height,  is  always  preferred,  tants.    In, fixing  on  the  precife  fpot  of  ground, 

lo  towns  the  houfes  being  generally  attached  to  that  which  is  moderately  elevated,  if  h  be  conti- 

each  other,  they  unitedly  compofe  a  regular  ftreet  guous  ta  fome  river,  will  be  beft   adapttd   for 

or  fi^tiare ;  in  which  -.afe  the  proportions  of  an  health,  pleafure,  and  convenience.    Tn  fuch  a  (i- 

jodhrtdoal  front  are  lefs  obvious  and  their  depth  tuation,  the  air  has  a  conftant  motion  and  free 

mthis  refped  immatenal.    The  great  objed  of  circula^un,  by  which  it  purifies  iticlt'.    .    water 

^Qcem  is  the  uniformity  of  the  whole,  wht  n  com-  does  by  a  current,  and  b^omes  more  fa^utary  to 

|kted:  or  of  ooe  individual  houfe  with  the  whole,  the  human  frame.  And  nothing  can  lo  much  con- 

jS  thefe  fituations,  the  proportions  of  houles,  and  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  a  pro|pe^t  as  a  river, 

Vol,  IL  Paar  II.  G  g  g                     efpecially 
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efpecially  a  winding  one  ;  the  beauty  of  which  but  fuch  as  are  ufeful,  or  at  l^-aft  have  the  apprai- 

will,  in  idea,  be  heightened  by  its  utility  as  the  ance  of  being  fo.     Rut  conlidering  arcSitrtLr- 

means  of  fupplying  water.  no  lefs  ^s  a  fine  than  an  uftful  art,  l^jth  kmdi 

(90.)  Thefe  efTential  preliminaries  being  fettled,  may  be  properly  introduced.    A  pnv.^re  fcnf, 

the  archite(5l  proceeds  to  confider  in  what  direc-  and  other  edifices,  where  uk*  is  the  chit^f  Vim»  -J- 

tion  his  front  and  flink  are  to  be  placed  with  re-  mit  not  indeed  of  any  ornaments  but  fuc ;  js  !*-•- 

fpedt  to  the  fouth  or  north  points.    This,  in  ma-  the  appearance  of  utility.     But  tempK?,  triunp> 

ny  inftances,  will  be  dofely  conneifled  with  the  al  arches,  and  fuch  buildings  as  are  chit-fly  ii.ttrAd 

internal  divifion  of  the  houfc,   which   afTigns  to  forfliow,  may  be  highly  ornamented  v.  iibout  :y 

each  room  its  particular  ufe  and  feafon.    Cool  regard  to  their  fecming  nfefiilnefs.  Htr.ceaiJti- 

drawing-rooms  are  fuitable  for  fummer;  and  for  fo'd  divifionofomaments  hat  been  fugi^e'cJpi?. 
this  purpofe  they  fhould  be  large,  and  fituated        (94.)  ift,  Ornaments  that  are  beautiful  \v*i- 

toward  the  north,  fo  as  to  be  fcreened  from  the  out  relation  t«  ufe;  fuch  as  (latues,  vaP.s,  5.:- 

fcorching   beams  of  the  fun.    Warm   drawing-  ad,  Objeifts  in  thcmfelves  not  beautiful,  but  [•c'- 

rooms  are  adapted  for  winter;  and  therefore  thefe  feffing  the  beauty  of  utility,  by  impofing  en  \L 

fhould  be  fmall,  and  have  a  place  towards  the  fpetftator,  and  appearing  to  be   uftful;  fuc".:   » 

fouth,  or  where  the  reviving  rays  of  the  fun  have  blind  windows.     3d,  Where  things  a^'bt-rji-^ 

free  intercourfe.     Rooms  appropriated  for  fpring  in  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time  aflbme  l' 

and  autumn   may  be  in   a  medium  (ituation  to  appearance  of  ufe;  fuch  as  pilafters.    With  7- 

thcfe,  and  fhould  have  their  windows  to  look  in-  gard  to  the  firfl,  a  flatue  fhould  be  fo  pl.iccti,  th* 

\o  (he  different  gardens  or  green  walks.     Libra-  it  may  be  feen  in  every  dircdion,  and  at  V2r  0;- 

rieS,  Audies  and  morning  rooms,  fhould  have  the  diffances,  either  in  receding  or  advancing.    St.- 

fame  fort  of  prolpe<5V,  as  being  moft  conformable  tues  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  niches  of  fr.*r.t. 

to  morning  exercifos.     If  the  houfc  l>e  built  on  fo  of  houfes,  or  on  the  tops  of  walls  and  roob.- 

large  and  magnificent  a  fcalc,  as  to  admit  the  Their  proper  places  are  in  large  halls,  ard  in  p-- 

fame  variety  in  all  the  difi^rent  apartments,  the  fagts  that  lead  to  a  grand  ftair  cAft^^  &c.    To  > 

dining  parlours,  bed-rooms,  &c.  will  be  fubjedt  dcrn  the  top  of  the  wall  with  iw/r/,  is  an  abfu^i 

to  the  lame  laws  of  fituation,  and  ajxfwcrablc  to  conceit,  by  placmg  a  thing,  whv!e  natural  c*<-.v 

the  different  feafons  of  the  year.  nation  15  utility,  v.hrre  it  cannot  have  octi  *'^' 

(91.)  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  princi-  leafl  appearance  of  it.    Firmncfs  and  folidrty  V- 

pal  rooms  fhould  lie  neareft  the  grand  entrance,  ing  the  proper  exprelfions  of  a  pcdeftal,  and,  c- 

as  being  bell  fuited  to  give  them  their  full  effe<5t.  the   contrary,  lightnefs,   and  delicacy  of  car:  t 

The  following  reafons  have  been  urged  for  the  ne-  work,  the  pedeflal,  whether  of  a  column  or  of* 

gative.    A  large  and  Ipacious  room,  which  is  ge-  flatue,  ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented,    T" 

nerally  the  firfl  that  receives  us,  is  a  bad  contri-  ancients  never  ventured  on  any  bolder  ormE:< 

vance  in  feveral  refpe<5ls.     i.  When,  immediately  than  the  baHb  relievo. 

from  the  open  air,  we  flep  into  fuch  a  room,  iti        (95.)  As  for  ornament!  of  the  id  kind,  it  :» . 

ftze   is   apparently  diminifhed  by  contrafl ;  and  great  blunder  to  contrive  them    fo  as  to  tr..i- 

looks  little  compared  with  the  great  canopy  of  them  appear  ufelefs.    A  blind  window,  themy- 

the  fky.     a.  Wheh  it  recovers  its  grandeur,  as  it  when  neceffary  for  regularity,  ought  to  be  fo  c.- 

foon  do'  8,  it  gives  a  diminutive  appearance  to  the  guifed  as  to  appear  a  real  window :  when  it  :;- 

Tefl  of  the  houfe;  paffmg  from  it,  every  apart-  pears  without  difeuife,  it  is  difguflful,  a«a'iJ 

mcnt  looks  little.     3.  By  its  fituation  it  ferves  on-  attempt  to  fupply  the  want  of  invention  ;  itfto»^ 

ly  for  a  waiting  room,  and  a  pafTage  to  the  prin-  the  irregularity  in  a  ftronger  light,  by  fignifyrf 

cipal  apartments.    Rejeding  therefore  this  form,  that  a  window  ought  to  be  there  in  point  or  r^ 

a  hint  may  be  taken,  from  the  cfimax  in  writing,  gularity,  but  that  the  archite^  had  not  flrS  •'' 

for  another  that  appears  more  fuitable :  a  hand-  ficient  to  conneft  external  regularity  with  nc:'- 

foroe  portico,  proportioned  to  the  fize  and  fafhion  nal  convenience. 

of  the  front,  leads  into  a  waiting  room  of  a  larger        (96.)  With  regard  to  the  3d  (pecies  of  ««- 

iize,  and  this  to  the  great  room,  all  by  a  progref-  ments,  it  is  an  error  to  fink  pilafters  fo  ftr  1^ 

fion  of  from  fmall  to  great.  the  wall,  as  to  remove  totally,  or  moltly  thr  ^ 

(92. )  The  different  offices  fhould  be  fo  arranged  pearance  of  ufe.    They  fhould  always  projfd  - 

as  to  appear  to  compofe  an  inferior  part  of  the  much  from  the  wall,  as  to  have  the  appeinfi:= 

whole  building,  not  totally  detached,  yet  in  fuch  of  fiipporting  the  entablature  over  them, 
order  as  to  keep  the  more  offenfive  ones  as  remote        (97.)  Of  ^1  the  ornaments  in  great  bufldiop. 

as  poffible  from  the  principal  parts  of  the  houf^.  pillars  are  the  chief.    The  deflination  of  a  pT-* 

This  indeed  is  the  arrangement  of  nature ;  for  if  is  to  fupport,  either  in  appearance  or  reality,  ^ 

\vc  compare  the  feveral  parts  of  a  building  to  the  entablature.    With  regard  to  the  form  <rf  a  P  - 

various  members  which  compofe  an  animal  frame,  lar,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  a  ciirle  U  «  ©•'^ 

we  fee  that  the  moll  beautiful  parts  are  the  moft  agreeable  figure  than  a  fquare,  a  globe  tfca*  • 

confpicuous,  whilfl  thofe  that  are  lefs  convely  are  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  paralWopipedfi^' 

concealed.  This  lafl,  in  the  language  of  archite^tiifr,  ji  ^^ 

XT    y^i- w  r^      .  1^- «L  ing,  that  a  column  rs  a  more  agreeable  figni«tft= 

bBCT.  V.  0/  the  VARIOUS  OKHAMEms,  jwbu6  ^  ^|,^^    ^„^  ^^ ^^^  ^^^^\  ought  toteF- 

co^inl^tf  iognj€  a  TECVi.iAKExrREssiOH,  or  f^^^    ^j,^„  ^,  other  circumftances  «  «F^ 

an  APPARENT  Usefulness  io  Buildiucs.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„^„„^  ^^^  ^  ^^^j,^  ^^^1 

{<)},)  Some  writers  on  architedure  have  doubt*,  to  a  wall,  which  is  a  plaip  furfacc,  makrt » Pf ' 

cd  whetJjer  a  building  can  admit  of  any  omamenU  er  variety  than  a  pilaftcr.    Befiit^  «-!»»«•  *•  - 
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dillancc  are  apt  to  be  mi  Oaken  for  piHars ;  and  irkiJ^t^  a  brick  or  flat  IVjuare  ft  one,  on  which  co-' 

tijc  fpfsftdtor  is  difjppointed  when,  on  ^  nearer  lumns  in  the  mod  earty  ftatc  of  .irchiteflure  are 

approach,  he  difcovers  them  to  be  only  piialtrcs.  fuppofed  to  have  ftood.     a.  The  dado,  or  dye, 

tgS,)  ft  is  a  tfUeftion,  among  archite^s,  whetlver  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  of  a  cubic  form.     3.  The 

any  new  order  can  be  added  to  the  Doric,  lonicj  cornice  is  derived  from  caronh^  atop  or  fmnmit ; 

and  the  Corinthian.    Some  hold  the  affirmative,  becaufe  the  cornice  is  the  extreme  end  or  finifhing 

and  give  for  iiiitanccs  the  Tufcan  and  compofitc;  of  the  pedeltal.    4.  The  base  of  the  column  is 

others  mainuin,  that  thefe  properly  are  not  dif-  from  /Wif,  a  foundation  or  footing  for  the  column. 

tind  orders,  bat  only  the  original  ortlers,  wiih  5.  The  shaft,  that  long  and  ftraight  part  of  a 

ibmc  night  variations.    The  only  circumftances,  column  comprehended  between  the  bafe  and  capi- 

ihat  gan  fer\'e  to  diHinguilh  one  ordor  from  ano-  tal,  is  fo  named  from  ^*«<r)fl#,  to  dig,  in  the  man- 

ther,  an*  the  fonn  of  the  column,  and  its  deftina-  ner  ot  a  well,  round  and  iXvci^^  whofe  inlide  re- 

Urn.    To  mike  the  hrft  a  diftinguilhing  mark,  fembles  the  fliape  of  a  pillar.     6.  The  capital, 

without  regard  to  the  other,  would  be  to  multiply  from  »4f«x*r,  or  ofpui^  the  head,  which  the  capital 

orders  without  end.     Ddlination  is  more  limited,  is  to  a  column.      7.  The  ARCHirHAVE,   from. 

and  it  Icids  ns  to  dillinguifti  three  kinds,  of  or-  «e:<:».*.  chief  or  principal,  and /ra^i  a  beam,  becaufe 

d(T3;  one  pbm  and  flrong,  for  the  purpofe  of  fiii>-  the  architrave  is  the  chief  fupport  to  the  whole 

porting  plain  and  mally  buildings;  one  delicate  entablature.     8.  The  fruze  is  fo  called  from  fi- 

and  grdCfful,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  build-  ^^  a  border  or  fringe,  which  fome  of  the  ancients 

in^>9  of  the  oppofite  charader ;  and  between  thefe  "^ed  to  call  C*^*#o« ;  becawlc  their  friezes  were  ufu- 

a  third,  for  lupjiorling  buildings  of  a  mixed  na-  ally  enriched  with  the  figures  of  animals.    9.  The 

ture.    So  that,  if  deftination  alone  is  to  be  regard-  cornice  of  the  entablature^  or  the  crovming  part 

ed,  the  Tufcan  is  of  the  fame  order  with  tl»e  Ho-  of  the  entire  border,  is  explained  above. 

ric,  and  the  Compofite  with  the  Corinthian.  (104O  I'nefe  nine  principal  partt  of  a  complete 

(99.)  The  ornaments  of  thefe  three  orders  ought  order,  the  dado  and  ihaft  excepted,  are  compofed 

to  be  fuited  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  of  fmall  members,  which  conftitute  all  that  limplc 

i.itcnded.  .  Plain  and  rultic  ornaments  would  not  and  pleafing  variety  of  mouldings  which  adorned 

a  little  diicord,  with  the  elegance  of  the  Corin-  the  works  of  the  ancients     The  names  of  thefe 

thian  order,  and  fweet  and  delicate  ornaments  no  jnouldings  allude  to  their  forms,  and  their  forms 

\Ai  with  the  ftrength  of  tlie  Doric.  are  adapted  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were 

( roc.)  There  are  two  genei* .  rules  with  refpfdft  intended.    See  Plate  XX.  Jig,  t,  a,  3, 4, 5, 6,  7,  8. 

to  buildings  of  every  kind.     One  rule,  didatod  (105.)  The  names  of  the  members,  with  their 

by  utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and  (table.    Ano-  origin  and  ufe,  are  as  follows.    The  figures  refer 

ther,  dilated  by  beauty,  is,  that  they  alfo  appear  to  the  parts  numbisred  in  the  Doric  Order,  PI,  X. 

fo  to  the  eye ;  for  eveiy  thing  that  appears  totter-  Fig.  i.  The  fillet^  from  the  French  wordy?/, 

ing,  and  in  hazard  of  tumbling  down,  produces  thread. 

in  the  fpe<ftator  the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  in-  a.  The  ctmatium,  or  cjma  reffa^  from  «»/««. 

ftead  of  the  pleahng  emotion  of  beauty  ;  and  ac-  r$»f^  a  wave;  becaufe  this  member  refcmbles  the 

cordingly  it  Ihould  be  the  great  care  of  the  artift,  fwelling  and  concavity  of  a  wave. 

that  every  part  of  his  edifice  not  only  be  well  fup-  3?  The  gym  a  revsrsa,  the  preceding  member 

ported,  but  likewife  appear  to  be  fo.    Some  have  inverted. 

introduced  a  conceit  in  architedure,  by  giving  parts  4»  The  corona,  or  crown,  becaufe  it  is  the 

of  buildhigs  the  appearance  of  falling ;  of  this  kind  principal  member  of  the  cornice,  and  ferves  as  a 

is  the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Conftantinople :  the  Ihelter  to  the  fmaller  mouldings  of  the  entablature. 

round  towers  in  the  uppermoft  ftories  ot  Gotkic  5.  The  ovolo,  from  owtrn  an  c^^i  becaufe 

buildings  are  in  the  fame  felfe  tafte.  this  member  by  the  ancients  was  frequently  carved 

(loi.)  The  moft  confiderable  ornaments  ufed  in  in  the  form  of  an  eg^. 

architedure  are  the  five  orders  of  columns,  pedi-  6.  The  cavetto,  from  cmmj  hollow, 

ments,  arches,  balufters,  «Scc.  which  we  (hall  novy  7.  The  capital,  or  upper  fillet  of  thetriglyph. 

procepd  to  defcribe.  8i  The  triqly*^,  from  r^ryXvptf^  three  engra- 

vings,  Compounded  of  r(,^  three,  and  7X4>^«,  to 

P  A  R  T   II.  carve  or  engrave ;  in  conformity  to  which  the  tri-  ' 

glyph  has  two  entire  channels,  and  two  |ialf  onesj 

OF  THE  FIVE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITEC-  with  three  fpaces  between. 

TURE.  9.  The  metope,  from  /M)»n»,  the  fpace  between 

s:r/»--  t    r\r  sL    ..^..^.  ..  i>..«.      jut^^^t^Me,  one  aperture  or  hole  to  another;  the  tilglyphs  be- 

oECT.  I.  Of  the  SEVERAL  Parts  diftf  Members  .^„  f.Vr>..,.n^  ♦^k-  :^:a»  «k.4  <:ii  »k        L». 

^f  nn  cuiTisc  o.nFB  *"*^  luppofed  to  bc  joifts  that  fill  the  apertures: 

o/flii  ENTIRE  ORDER.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^p^^^   between  the  triglyphs,   which 

(102.)  The  principal  parts  of  an  entire  order  forms  an  exadt  fquare,  is  termed  the  metope, 

:irc  three;  the  pcdeftal,  Ihaft,  and  entablature. —  10.  The  frieze  is  explained  ab9ve,  ^  103. 

Each  of  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  three  fmal-  1 1*  The  band  is  the  fame  as  the  fillet, 

ler  parts:   The  pedeftal  contains  the  plinth,  (fee  12.  The  GUTTiF,  or  the  drops,  are  of  a  conic 

Tufcan  order,  Pi.  X.)  the  dado,  and  the  cornice,  figure. 

The  column  includes  the  bafe,  the  ihaft,  and  the  13.  The  architrave.     See  the  explanation, 

capital.    The  entablature  conftft 8  of  an  architrave,  ^103. 

a  frieze,  and  a  cornice.    The  names  require  illuf-  14.  The  facia,  or  face ;  of  thefe  there  are  two 

tration.  in  the  architrave. 

(103.)  X.  The  i»LiNTH  takes  its  appellation  from  25.  The  abacus^  from  «C«f,  a  fhelf  or  table; 

G  g  g  »  or, 
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or, as  fpme  fuppofe^  a  tile,  on  which  the  ancient  «^^^   „     ^-.,    ^,^.^„^.^^  -i-r-^.  .,^». 

Greek  mathematicians  ftrewed  duft,  to  draw  their  ^^^^-  "'   ^-^'^  diminutioh  o/CoLvnn,. 

geometrical  fchemes  on    The  word  ferms  to  have  •    (^09.)  The  ancients,  in  effeding  the  diminution 

peen  introduced  into  architedure  on  the  invention  cf  the  (haft  of  a  column,  adopted  a  variety  of  roc- 

of  the  Corinthian  capital,  which  took  itt  rife  from  thods ;  beginning  fomctimes  from  the  foot  of  the 

an  acanthus  growing  round  a  balket.  See  Abacus,  fliaft,  and   at  others  from  one  quarter,  or  opc 

See  alfo  Plate  XX.  third  of  its  height ;  the  lower  part  being  perftftW 

16.  The  ovoLo  of  the  capital,  which  in  this  fi-  cylindrical.    The  former  of  thefe  was  moft  in  iife 

tuatipn  muit  be  confidered  as  the  baiket  rounid  amongft  the  ancients,  and,  being  the  mo/t  natural 

whici?  the  acanthps  grew.  and  graceful,  ought  to  have  the  preference,  lltou^h 

.  17.  The  ANNUL ETs$   fo  called  becaufe  thefe  the  latter  has  been  moxe  univerfally  pra^ifed  by 

fmall  fillets  encompafs  the  capital,  like  rings  join*  modern  artifts. 

ed  to  each  other.   The  modems,  in  pUce  of  thefe,  (i  10,)  M.  Auzouj.t  is  of  opinion,  that  the  firft 

generally  have  a  fmall  cavetto.  arcliitc^s  probably  made  their  columns  in  ftraight 

18.  The  cpLoauio,  the  collar,  or  n^k  of  the  lines,  in  imitation  of  trees;  fo  that  their  ihaft  was 
capital,  3  iruftum  of  a  cone:  but  finding  this  form  abrupt 

19.  The  ASTRAGAL,  fi'om  «r^«v«x«i,  a  bone  of  and  difa^reeable,  they  made  ufe  of  fome  qine, 
the  heel  5  or  the  curvature  of  the  heel,  which  this  which,  fpringing  frgm  the  extremities  of  the  fiipe- 
piember  refembles.  The  hollow  which  follows  is  rior  and  inferior  diameters  of  the  column,  fwcUcd 
termed  a^^pvyn^  the  escape,  becaufe  this  part  of  beyond  the  fides  of  the  cone,  and  by  that  means 
the  column  appears  tp  fly  off.  gave  a  more  pleafing  figure  to  the  contour. 

ao  and  la.   I'he  upper  and  lower  torus,  from  (iti.)  Vitruvius  mentions  this  pra^ice,  but 

fr»(0Sf  a  pable,  which  this  moulding  fomewhat  re-  in  fo  obicure  and  curfory  a  manner,  that  his  mean* 

iembles.  ing  has  not  been  underftood ;  and  fevc  ral  of  the 

ai.  The  sjCotia,  from  r«dci«,  darkncfs ;   be-  modern  architects,  intending  to  conform  thtm- 

caufc  of  the  ftrong  ihadow^  which  its  concavity  felves  to  hh  dodtrjne,  have  made  the  diameters  of 

produces,  and  which  is  increafed  by  tlie  projeift-  their  columns  greater  in  the  middle  than  at  the 

;ng  torus  above,  foot  of  the  fliaft. 

(io^%)  In  fofHe  of  the  Doric  entablatures,  (fee  (112.)  Leon  Baptist  a,  Alberti,  and  others  of 

Pl.  XXI.)  are  MUTULEs,  from  mutuJi,  modilljons,  the  Florentine  and  ','oman  architeds,  have  cairied 

vhich  are  placed  perpendicularly  over  each  tri-  this  to  a  very  great  excefs ;  for  which  they  have 

glyph,  and  are  of  the  fame  width  ;   and  whofe  been  juftly  blamed,  as  it  is  neither  natural,  rea- 

proje<ftion  In  the  corona  is  the  fame,  forming  a  fonablp,  nor  beautiful.    M.  Auzoult  obferves  that 

peitie^  fquare.    In  others  are  dentile.s,  as  in  the  a  colufnn,  fuppofing  its  Ihafts  to  be  the  fniftum 

theatre  of  I^larcellus  at  Rome.    Thefe  are  fo  nam-  of  a  cone,  may  have  an  additional  thicknefs  in  the 

ed  from  fientrjt  teeth,  which  they  refepible ;  and  middle,  without  being  fwelled  there  beyond  the 

Jhe  flat  members  on  which  thefe  dentiles  are  placed  bulk  of  its  inferior  parts ;  and  fnppofes  the  ad»'i' 

IS  termed  denticulus.    The  capitals  of  the  Ionic,  tion  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  to  fignify  nothing  but 

Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  (fee  Plate  X.)  have  the  increafe  towards  the  middle  of  the  coIuovb, 

each  of  them  volutes,  fo  called  from  volutumf  occafioned  by  changing  the  Aiaight  line,  which 

to  roll  round,  as  on  a  ftaff.    Some  call  the  volutes  at  firft  was  in  ufe,  for  a  curve, 

fhe  HORNS  of  the  capital,  becaufe  they  refemble  (iv3*)  Th'iB  fuppofition  is  extremely  juft,  avd 

fhe  twifting  of  rams  horns.  founded  on  what  is  obferved  in  the  works  of  anti* 

(107.)  Thofe  parts  of  the  different  orders  which  quity  ;   where  there  is  no  inftance  of  coIudbm 

pre  termed  mouldinqb  are  only  3  in   number,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  bottom,  thougb 

(See  Pi,  XX^  yiz.  The  fillet  or  cintfture  to  bind  all  have  the  fwelling  hinted  at  by  Vitnivios,  all  of 

the  parts.    The  aftragal  alfo  and  torus,  refembling  them  being  terminated  by  curves ;  Come  jpapitc 

iropes  or  cables^  are  Itrong  builders  and  fortifiers  columns  excepted,  which  are  bounded  by  nraigM 

i)f  the  parts   with  which  X'':y  are  conneifted.  lines;  a  proof,  perhaps,  of  their  antiquity^  or  of 

The  ovolo  is  ftrong  at  its  extremities,  and  is  there-  their  having  been  wrought  in  the  quarries  of  £• 

fore  fit  to  fupport  projedting  parts.    The  pyma  gypt  by  bungling  and  unfkilful  workmen, 

reda,  inycrfa,  and  cavetto,  are  covering  mould-  ("4«)  M.  3londel,  in  his  work  intitlcd  JUfr- 

ings,  which  ferve  to  (belter  the  other  fmaller  mem-  iution  des  quatre  frheipaux  Problemej  d*  ArebiUf 

pers,    There  are  various  methods  of  defcribing  turf^  teaches  various  manners  of  dimihifhiog  co- 

the  contours  of  tjiefe ;  but  the  fimpleft  and  per-  lumns ;  the  bed  and  fimpleft  of  which  is  by  meaw 

baps  the  beft,  is  to  form  them  pf  quadrants  of  of  the  inftrument  which  Nicomcdes  indented  to 

circles,  as  is  (hewn  in  the  plate.  defcribe  the  firft  conchoid  1  for  thi«»  being applieti 

(108)  An  affemblage  of  what  are  called  eflfen-  at  the  bottom  of  the  fliaft,  performs  ^t  one  fweep 

tial  parts  and  mouldings  is  termed  a   profile,  both  the  fwelling  and  the  diminution  |  giving  foch 

The  mpft  perfed  profiles  are  fuch  as  are  compo?  a  graceful  form  to  the  column,  that  it  is  nnivcr- 

fed  of  feyy  piopldmgs  varied  jn  form  and   fize;  folly  allowed  to  be  the  ipoft  perfed  pradice  bi^ 

f»nd  fo  diippfed,  that  the  Araight  and  curved  ones  ^herto  difcovere^i.    The  columns  in  the  Pantheon, 

jfucceed  each  other  alternately,    Whpn  ornaments  accounted  the  mqft  beautiful  among  the  antiques* 

are  employed  iji  mouldings,  fome  of  them  fhould  fire  made  in  this  manner ;  as  appears  by  the  exaft 

pe  left  plain,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  repofe :  roeafures  of  one  of  them  to  be  frniod  in  Dcfto" 

JFor  whei?  all  ar^  ornaxo^liw^  the  figure  of  the  prp?  detz's  Antiquities  of  Rome. 

fi]^  \}  Ipft,  ( 115O  To  give  ap  acc^xratc  id^a  of  the  opera* 
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tion,  it  will  be  neceflary  firft  to  dcfcribc  Vignola's  is  Capable  of  contriving.    In  the  remains  of  anti* 

method  of  diminution,  on  which  it  is  grounded,  quity^the  quantity  of  diminution  is  various  ;  but 

Having  determined  the  height  of  the  (haft,  draw  ieldom  lefs  than  one  eighth  of  tlie  inferior  liiame^ 

a  line  indefinitely  from  D  (PI.  XXI.)  through  C,  ter  of  the  column,  nor  more  than  one  fixth.    The 

perpendicular  to  the  axis  O  P  of  the  column ;  laft  of  thefe  is  efteemed  the  moil  perfect  by  Vitru- 

lake  then  I  D,  half  the  inferior  or  largefl  diameter  vius  ;  and  is  generally  adopted  by  modem  archi- 

of  the  column,  and  place  one  foot  of  the  compaf-  tedts. 

les  exaaiy  on  the  extremity  of  the  fuperior  or  ^  ,,,      n/ .a-  qrigik    character    usv 

mullcft  dian.ttcr,  as  at  K,  and  dcprefs  the  other,  2>ect.  lu.     u/  tbe  origik,  character,  ust, 

muu*«%  uioiiiyvi,   oa  ax.  ix,   «"*^^^F  ^»  Ak-  rt..**  ^W^'  PROPORTIONS  of  the  TuSCAN  OrDER. 

till  tt  come  into  the  axis  or  centre  Ime  of  the  ihart,  *^ 

as  at  S  under  O;  through  thefe  two  points  draw       (118)  This  order,  as  its  name  evinces,  origi- 

a  line  indefinitely  and  produced  till  it  cut  the  line  nated  in  Tufcany,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 

DC,  as  at  A ;  from  A,  the  centre,  draw  any  the  ancient  Italian  ftates,  which  was  firft  peopled 

rumber  of  lines  through  the  axis  O  P,  as  S,  r,  S.  r,  by  the  Lydians  fr^m  Afia.    Thvy  built  templei 

&c. ;  and  00  each  of  thefe  place  half  the  larger  of  this  order,  and  dedicated  them  to  their  idols  in 

diameter  of  the  (haft  fet  off  from  the  axis  or  per-  their  new  fettlements.    It  is  the  moft  folid  and 
pendicular  line  O  P,  through  which  points,  thus.  Ample  of  all  the  orders.    It  is  compofed  of  few 

found,  if  a  curve  line  be  dr^wn,  it  will  defcribe  parts,  devoid  of  ornaments,  and  fo  mafly,  that  it 

the  fwelling  and  proper  diminution  of  the  column,  feems  capable  of  fupporting  the  heavieft  burden. 

1 1 16.)  Although  this  method  t)e  fufficiently  ac-  There  are  no  remams  of  a  regular  Tufcan  order 
curate  for  pra^ice,  efpecialiy  if  a  confiderable  among  the  antiques:  the  dodrine  of  Vitryvius 
number  of  points  be  found,  yet,  ftri^ly  fpeaking,  concerning  it  is  obfcure ;  and  the  profiles  of  I^I« 
it  is  defedivc ;  as  the  curve  mufl  either  be  drawn  ladio,  Scamozzi,  Serlio,  de  I'Orme,  and  Vignola, 
by  hand,  or  by  applying  a  flexible  rule  to  all  the  are  all  imperfed.  Vignola's  is  however  preferred 
points;  both  of  which  are  liable  to  variations,  by  moft  architeds;  and  accordingly,  a  profile' 
Blondel,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  objedion,  after  nearly  approaching  to  it  is  given  in  Plate  XVIII. 
baring  proved  the  curve  pafling  from  O  •td.  H  *.j(fi9.)  The  Tufcan  order,  on  account  of  its 
through  the  points  r,  r,  to  be  of  the  fame,  nature  ftrong  and  maffy  proportions,  has  obtained  the 
with  the  firft  conchoid  of  the  ancients,  el)iQloyed  name  of  the  ruftic  order;  in  conformity  to  which 
the  raftrument  of  Nicomedes  to  defcribc^ii:  ithe  chara<5ter»  it  is  generally  employed  in  farm  lioufes, 
conftrudiun  of  which  is  as  follows.  This  j^ftrd^  ft^bTes,  and  the  like  edifices.  It  is  however  fome- 
mcnt  is  made  of  wooden  lathes  in  the  triangular  times  ufed  in  fuperior  buildin^-s,  where  ornaments 
form  defcribed  by  PO,  PC,  and  ABR,  (PI.  XXI.)  are  not  required,  but  where  ftrength  is  the  prin. 
tbe  bafc  and  perpendicular  of  which  are  joined  cipal  obje^.  The  proportion  of  the  Tufcan  co. 
together  at  P,  and  has  a  flay :  the  upright  O  P  lumn,  with  its  pedeftal  and  entablature,  is  as  fol- 
has  a  groove  cut  in  it,  (fee  the  fig.)  T»  the  lath  lows : — Dividie  the  whole  height  of  the  entire  c6- 
AB  R  at  S  is  fixed  a  button,  (fee  the  fi^.)  which  lumn  into  five  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  for 
pafics  along  the  groove  from  P  to  O  ;  m  the  mo-  the  height  of  the  pedeflal ;  and  the  rematnipg  4 
viDg  lath  A  B  R  is  a  common  groove,  cut  through  are  affigned  for  the  bafe,  fhaft,  capital,  and  en^ 
from  A  to  B ;  and  at  A|  in  the  lath  DC,  is  fixed  taUature.  The  whole  height  being  divided  into 
a  button  at  the  centre  A,  as  defcribed  in  the  fiifl  5  equal  parts,  one  is  given  for  the  entablature* 
method.  The  length  of  the  groove  AB  mufl  ex-  and  the  remaining  4  being  divided  into  7  equal 
ceed  the  difierence  of  the  length  AS  to  A  P ;  parts,  one  is  for  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  fliaft, 
confequeitly,  as  the  bottom  S  works  in  the  groove  m  mafTy  buildings,  a  more  heavy  entablature  may 
O  P,  the  groove  A  B  permits  it  to  move  forward  be  ufW,  as  was  cuftoroary  amongfl  the  ancients, 
to  P,  by  which  the  former  fwelling  and  diminu-  They  divided  the  whole  height  affigned  to  the 
tion  will  be  moft  corredly  performed  whei^  a  pen-  bafe,  fhaft,  capital,  and  entablature,  into  4  equal 
cil  is  fixed  at  R,  at  a  diftance  from  the  button  S  parts  and  gave  one  to  the  entablature.  The  pro- 
equal  to  half  the  largeft  diameter  of  the  column,  files  of  Vignola  and  Palladio  have  this  proportion, 

(117.)  It  TOuft  hi  owned,  that  if  the  centre  were       ( 110)  Take  half  of  the  inferior  diameter,  for 

moved  confiderably  towards  P,  that  this  method  the  height  of  the  bafe,  including  the  plinth ;  and 

would  not  defcribe  a  perfed  curve  or  an  agrees  the  fame  for  the  height  of  the  capital,  exclufive  of 

able  diminution ;  for  in  this  cafe,  the  curve  at  the  the  aftragal.    Take  the  inferior  diameter,  and  di« 

top  of  the  fhaft  will  proportionally  approach  to  a  vide  it  into  60  equal  parts,  which  are  called  m/* 

ftraight  line,  and  at  laft  almoft  become  an  invert*  nutesf  and  by  which  the  fmall^r  parts  of  the  ctu 

^  curve.     This,  however,  is  no  reafonable  ob-  lumnt,  are  proportioned  in  their  height  and  pro* 

]^on  to  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  when  applied  Jedtions,  as  fpecified  in  the  upright  and  horizon* 

to  the  diminution  of  columns ;  for  the  greateft  tal  fcales  attached  to  the  profile,  fi-om  which  tho 

quantity  of  diminution  that  can  in  any  cafe  be  al*  feveral  proportions  of  each  moulding  muft  be  kam* 

lowed,  will  not  have  the  Icaft  perceptive  effed  cd.    A  module  is  confidered  by  fomc  to  be  only 

on  the  curve ;  and  therefore  we  may  ventiire  to  half  a  diameter  j  but  others  extend  it  to  a  whole 

iffirm,  that  no  other  method  yet  difcovered,  nor  one,  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  ilioft  fimpjo 

jny  other  inftrument  that  can  be  invented  by  man,  and  entire.    Palladio  ufes  the  whole  diameter  id 

n  likely  to  exceed  it.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  every  order  except  tbe  Doric.    Vitruvius  alfb 

KNicomedea's  inftrument  may  be  made  to  an-  employs  the  large  module,  reckoning,  the  pro* 

'  fliafts  of  any  dimenfions,  by  making  the  re-  portion  of  the  column  by  the  lower  or  inferior 
Jpejaife  grooves  capable  of  extenfton  by  the  ufe  of   diameter  of  the  fhaft ;  and  we  do  not  fee  that  et-» 

MJdcif  ami  tnovtable  cenlre^^  wbi^h  any  architect  tbei:  Mbm  fem-diaroeter  or  the  ap  minutes  contfivctl 
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JlrSof  the  col^'"^'*  '^^'^'^  ^  *'"'  **"^"''""*     Sect.  V.    0/ Arches  W  tb.ir  0.»a-e»t.. 

Sect.  IV.    0/  ,bc  Intercoiummiatiok  »/  /&       ^."H^'^l!"  '^'^  "'^  ''"f  T^«"'^''r?  "  ™!"^ 

•^      ^  y  nades;  but  they  are  more  fol id  and  leu  cxpenhT". 

'^^*  They  arc  proper  for  triumphal  cntrauces  ^2\.* 

(i  IT.)  Columns  arc  either  engaged  or  infulated ;  ot  cities,  of  palaces,  of  gardens,  and  of  parks,  jod, 

and  when  infulated  or  dtlached  from  the   wall,  in  general,  tor  all  opcoings  that  require  an  exLw- 

they  are  either  very  near,  or  at  a  confiderable  dif-  ordinary  breadth.    There  are  various  maoners  ot 

tance  trora  it.     When  they  are  placed  at  a  conO-  adorning  arches.    Sometimes  their  piers  are  n;f:j- 

derabk*  diftance  from  the  wall,  they  are  deftined  cated  ;  fometin\es  they  are  adorned  with  pilaiUs 

to  fiipport  the  entahJature;  and  their  diftsfnce  from  termini,  or  carj'atides  ;  and  fometimes  they  -  c 

each  other  fitouiii  be  confiilent  both  with  their  made  fuificiently  broad  to  admit  uicbes  or  «jn- 

real  and  apparent  folidity.    Engaged  columns  are  dows. 

attachtfd  to  the  wall,  and  are  not  limited  in  their        (127.  The  circular  part  of  the  arche*  U  eHtr 

intercolumniations,  as  they  depend  ^n  the  breadth  furrounded  with  ruftic  key  ft  ones,    or  with  *i 

of  the  arches,  doors,  windows,  niches,  or  other  archivoit  enriched  with  mouldings ;  which,  in  u.* 

decorations  placed  in  tliem.  middle,  is  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  tuijfcks  -r 

(ill.)  The  ancients  ufcd  five  different  fpecies  of  ma(k,  fervjng  at  the  lame  time  as  a  key  tatKrji*:, 

intercolumniations,  which,  according  to  Vitruvi-  and  as  a  fiipport  to  the  architrare  of  the  c:u* 

us  and  Palladio,  are  as  follows:  The  archivoit  is  fometimes  fupported  by  ar  .r- 

I.  i  he  PvcNOsTYLF,  of  which  the  interval  or  port,  at  the  head  of  the  pier;  and  at  othtrs  b* 
fpaco  is  one  and  a  half  of  the  interior  diameter  of  columns  placed  on  each  tide  of  it,  with  a  nrgv..' 
the  column.  entablature,  or  architrave  and  cornice. 

II.  TheSYSTYLE,  whofe  interval  is  twodiame-  (128.)  There  are  likewifc  indancei  of  2rciO» 
ters.  without  piers,  the  arches  N  ing  turiv^d  01?  Cip 

III.  The  EusTYLE,  two  diameters  and  a  quar-  columns,  as  in  the  temple  of  Faunus  at  R^^^ 
ter.                                                                             .  &c.    But  tliis  pra<5lice  ought  not  to  Ije  imlt*u.*, 

IV.  The  DtASTYLE,  three  diameters — and  as  it  is  neither  folid  nor  handfume.     Wiu^- 

V.  Ihe  Ar^ostyle,  four  diameters.  cades,  however,  are  employed  to  oraamtii:    v- 
(113.)  The  three  firll  of  thefe  were  ufed  by  the  mcltic  apartmenwj.,  the  breadth  of  the  pier  if*  » 

Grecians,  in  thr  Dmic,  Ionic>  and  Corinthian  or-  not  exceed  one  quarter  of  the  opening  of  t- 

ders ;  but  the  diltaace?  of  the  triglyphs  of  the  Do-  arch. 

ric  determin^-d  tl.e  intercolumniations  of  that  or-        (129.)  When  arches  are  c!ofed   up,  to  rrcr-* 

der,  which  we  ihall  defcribe  in  its  place.  doors,  windows,  or  niches,  the  rcctfs  (hou^  > 

(124.)  The  ancient  Romans  preferred  the  Eus-  fufficient  to  contain  all  the  proje^ioitt  of  wtat  • 
TYLE  in  mod  cafes,  as  the  belt  medium  of  the  placed  therein,  othtrwife  their  appearance  iic'at 
too  little  and  too  great  iiittrvals  of  column;  but  fy,  and  will  bccopie  too  principal,  wliich  prc-- 
in  their  I'ufcan  workf,  they  ufcd  a  fpace  equal  des  a  bad  tflu^  in  the  compoQtion.  When  in- 
to four  and  fometinat  fix  diameters,  which  inter-  es  are  lar^e,  the  key  ftone  Ihould  nevir  beocp.:*.- 
columuiations  uas  admilfiblc  in  this  order,  fince  -ed,  but  cut  in  tlie  torm  of  a  confole,  ard  cziv-  \ 
the  architrave  was  ufually  formed  of  fome  kind  of  clofe  under  the  foffit  of  the  architiavc,  whid:,  ^ 
timber,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  entablatuie  account  of  its  txtraordinnry  length,  rcowjr* 
were  of  ftonc.  PalLadio  fays,  this  intercolumnia-  fupport  in  the  middle.  The  impofts  of  nc 
tion  of  the  Tufcan  order  was  adapted  to  farm  Ihould  never  be  omitted  5  at  leaft,  if  they  bf* 
houfes  and  other  ruflic  work&,  as  it  afforded  a  platform  ought  to  fupport  their  place.  IfcJi* 
palfagc  for  carts,  and  was  attended  with  the  leaA  are  employed  without  pedeftals  io  arcades,  tt 
expence.  In  ftru^s^ures  built  entirely  of  lune,  how-  fiiould  always  be  raifed  on  a  plinth. 
ever,  they  u fed  a  Ihorter  inter\al,  more  fuitable  (13c.)  In  arches  of  great  magnitude,  tJ*err:.* 
to  the  length  of  their  n^arble  blocks,  and  more  lar  part  ought  not  to  fpring  iromediateiy  6r©  *-4 
agreeable  to  the  ponderous  fabric  which  they  oc-  import,  but  take  its  rilie  at  fuch  a  difiascr  iK'"* 
cafionally  fupported ;  for  which  reafon  the  diaftyl^  it  as  is  necefiary  in  order  to  hare  the  whole «^  * 
and  cuftyle  modes  were  fometimes  applied  to  this  feen  at  the  proper  point  of  view.  The  T«i 
order.  aperture  of  arches  ihould  nerer  be  higfer,  '•" 

(125.)  The  modems  have  indeed  adopted  thefe  much   lower,    than  double  their  breadtk;  '^ 

two  as  their  general  rule,  and  apply  them  to  eve-  breadth   of  the  pier  ihould  feldom  aceid  t» » 

ry  order  except  the  Doric.    The  ar^coftyle,  how-  thirds,  nor  he  lefs  than  one  third  of  Ifce  bff*;^ 

ever,   is   fometimes,   by  a  modem  contrivance,  of  the  arch ;   and  the  angular  pier  ooflt  ^  ^ 

authorifcd  hy  a  few  examples  of  the  anpients,  broader  than  the  others,  by  ooc  half,  we  ttr'i 

introduced   m    porticoes   and    perirtyles.     This  or  one  fourth:  the  impoft  ihould  not  be  tax  t^' 

node  of  the  arjeoftyle  is  from  Perrault,    and  one  feventh,  nor  lefs  than  one  ninth  of  tfce  Jp^- 

js  managed  by  placing  a  columns  together  at  the  ture ;  and  the  archivoit  muft  not  be  W  '-^ 

angles,   lb  clofe  as  to    adroit  the  two  capitals  one  eighth,  nor  lefs  than  00c  tenth  of  it  T> 

nearly  into  contadl.  This  manner,  which  is  term-  breadth  of  the  confole  mult,  at  ibc  be**  ^ 

jed  grouping,  takes  ofl*  from  the  exceffive  width  of  equal  to  that  of  the  archivoit ;  and  its  Mi  '-^ 

this  kind  ot  inter\al,  whilft  it  adds  to  it  both  real  be  drawn  irom  the  centre  of  the  anA;  ttey* 

and  apparent  ftrength,  as   is  exemplified   in   St  of  it  muft  not  be  lefs  than  one  am!  a  ^  J^ 

'BzuVs  church  in  London,  and  in  the  palace  of  th?  finalleit  breadth,  nor  more   tbaa  ^><^^^  . 

]U}Uvrc  at  Paris.  t)ucknds  of  the  pier  dcpesds  oatlclMP^ 
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the  portico;  for  it  mult  be  Itrong  enough  to  re-  for  which  reafon  I  am  inclinable  to  believe,  either    . 

fiftthepreflureof  it?  vault.     But  with  regard  to  that  the archite<5ts  of  antiquity  had  not  yet  thought 

the  beauty  of  the  building,  it  (hould  not  be  left  of  employing  bafes  to  their  columns,  or  that  they 

than  one  quarter  of  the  breadth  ot  the  arch,  nor  omitted   them    in    order   to   have  the  pavement     . 

Tnore  than  one  third.    Thefe  are  the  general  di-  clear;  the  angles  and  projedion   of  baft-s  being    •: 

nienfions  of  arches.  Humbling  blocks  to  paU'engers,  and  fo  much  tl»^   -■ 

(13I.)  The  proportions  peculiar  to  the  Tufcan  more  troublefome,  aff  the  architefts  of  thofe  tim^ 

srch,  of  whi.-h  we  have  given  an  example,  with-  frequently  placed  their  columns  very  near  each 

cut  pedeftals,  are  as  follows :  In  height,  their  a-  other;  fo  that  had  they  been  made  with  bafcs,  the 

perture  us  7  diameters  and  a  quarter,  m  width  4,  paflages  between  them  would  have  been  extreme- 

and  from  centre  to   centre   of  the  columns,    6  ly  narrow  and  inconvenient ;  and  it  was  doubtlefs 

diameters.    According  to  the  preceding  remarks,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  Vitruvius  made  the  plinth» 

the  archivolt  and  imports  are  half  a  diameter,  and  of  his  Tufcan  column  round :  that  order  accord- 

tVom  the  top  of  the  archivolt  to  the  undcrfide  of  ing  to  his  conftniaion,  being  particularly  adapt- 

the  architrave  fhould  not  be  Icfs  than  15  minutes  ed   to  fervile  and  commercial   purpofes,   where 

The  breadth  of  the  key  (lone  at  the  bottom  is  e-  convenience  is  preferable  to   beauty.      However 

qual  to  its  archivolt ;  and  its  fpreading  fides  are  this  bev  perfons  of  good  tafte  wiH  grant,  that  a 


column  and  entablature  are  the  fame  with  the  now  fet  afide.  it  is  a  mark  of  the  wifdom  of  our 
Tufcan  profile,  Plate  XVTII.  For  the  propor-  architeds,  rather  than  an  Indication  of  their  being 
tions  of  the  moulding  of  the  archivolt  and  im-  governed  by  prdudke,  as  fome  adorers  of  anti- 
pofts,  fee  Plate  XIX.  <l"*^y  would  infinuate/' 

(131.)  The  Tufcan  arch  with  pedeftals  is  in  (136.)  In  conformity  to  the  arguments  of  thl» 
width  4i,  and  in  height  8  diameters,  and  a  quar-  celebrated  author,  and  agreeably  to  the  praaice 
ttr ;  and  from  centre  to  centre  of  each  pier  is  6^.  of  Palladio  and  of  our  modern  archite<5ts,  we  have 
In  crery  other  particular  they  are  fubjed  to  the  introdaced  an  attic  bafe  to  this  order ;  yet,  in  or* 
prccL  Jing  rules.  "*  namental  temples,  for  gardens,  3cc.  we  are  de- 

c         ^r      ^^    f     --.  ^  TT         cidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Grecian  llyle  ihould 

Sect.V.    Of  the  Origin,  Char ACTBt,  Use,    be  copied  ftriiftly  and  preferved  chafte,  according 

and  Proportions  a/ti^  Doric  Order.  ^^  ^^e  remains  of  antiquity,  as  difcovered  by  both 

(i.VV)  The  DORIC  order  derived  its  name  from  ancient  and  modem  architeds,  v/ho  ha\e  with 
the  Dorians,  a  nation  of  ancient  Achaia,  firom  great  diligence  and  expence  explored  their  ruinous 
whom  it  doubtlefs  received  the  proportions  and  piles  to  obtain  accurate  meafuiements  of  the  fe* 
derived  moft  of  the  parts  by  which  it  has  been  ^^ral  parts:  particularly  our  countryman  James 
diftinguifhed  from  orders  of  later  date.  The  Do-  Stuart,  Efq.  who  in  three  folio  volumes,  has 
ric,  as  to  its  charader,  is  by  archite<^s  confider-  prefented  to  public  view  the  antiquities  of  Athens, 
ed  grave,  robuft,  and  of  mafculine  afpecH":  hence  io  which  we  have  a  clear  difplay  of  pure  Grecian 
it  is  figuratively  termed  the  HerctdeanovAex.  The  architedure.  In  thefe  we  fee,  as  well  as  in  other 
ancients  accordingly  ufed  it  in  their  temples  dedi-  works,  that  the  Doric  column  was  without  a  bafe,. 
cated  to  Juno,  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Hercules,  but  its  Ihaft  decorated  with  a  number  of  channel- 
whole  grave  and  heroic  dilpofitions  fuitcd  well  the  ings  or  flotings  peculiar  to  itfelf;  for  in  the  o- 
folemn  character  of  this  order.  ther  orders,  an  interval  or  fillet  is  introduced  bc- 

(134.)  This  order  may  be  properly  ufed  m  co-  tween  each  fluting,  but  in  this  it  is  otherwife* 
locnades,  porticoes,  halls,  gates  of  cities,  and  Hence  Scamozzi's  cenfore  of  this  manner  of  flut- 
public  buildings  ere^ed  in  memory  of  heroes,  or  ing  is  imperfe^,  in  confequence  of  the  projeding 
timous  perfonages.  In  moft  of  the  antiques,  the  angles  which  feparate  each  flute,  which  renders 
Doric  column  is  executed  without  a  bafe.  Vitru-  the  fliaft  tender  and  more  fubjed  to  decay.  The 
▼ius  makes  it  without  one;  the  bafe,  according  force  of  this  objection  however  will  be  greatly  a- 
to  him,  having  been  firft  employed  in  the  Ionic,  bated,  when  it  is  confidered»  that  thefe  flutings 
order,  in  imitation  of  the  tandals  worn  on  wo-  are  (hallow,  having  their  centre  lirom  the  fummit 
men's  feet.  Scamozzi  blames  this  pradife,  and  of  an  enquilateral  triangle,  whofe  fides  are  equal  to 
moft  of  the  modems  are  of  his  viray  of  thinking.        the  widta  of  the  flute;  confequently,  itiis  little 

^^%S*)  The  remarks  of  Le  Clcrc,  in  oppofition  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  depth  of  the  other 
to  Di  Chambre,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  lat-  kinds  of  fluting  which  are  perfect  fenwcircles.  It 
ter  aflTcrts,  that  the  Doric  column  is  after  the  mo-  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Grecian  temples 
del  of  a  ftrong  man  who  i^onftantly  reprefent-  were  compofed  of  hard  ftone  or  marble,  not  fub- 
ed  bare  footed.  He  alfo  obfcrves,  that  the  bafe  jedt  to  decay,  and  prefcrved  from  outward  vio- 
to  a"  column  is  the  feme  as  a  flioe  to  a  man,  and  lence  by  a  religious  or  rather  a  fuperftitious  care : 
therefore  cenfures  the  ufe  of  a  bafe  a»  improper  and  without  fome  fort  of  care,  even  the  angles  of 
and  unchafte.  Le  Clerc  admits,  that  the  moft  an-  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  fluting  will  become  aa 
cicnt  Dorics  were  deftitute  of  bafes,  though  he  ?afy  prey  to  the  injurie8  of  outward  rioknce, 
eonfiders  it  difficult  to  aflign  any  good  reafon  (137.)  The  other  menhirs  which  mark  the  pew 
for  it.  "  But  I  muft  own,  (iays  he)  f  cannot  con^  culiar  feature  of  this  order  are  the  tnglyph  and 
fuKr  a  column  without  a  bafe,  in  comparing  it  to  mutule.  The  wiutules  are  conliderjd  as  a  m<"mo- 
1  min  but  I  am  at  the  fame  time  ftruck  with  the  rial  or  imitation  of  the  primitive  huts  \^fee  Ph^ 
'Jca  of  a  pcrfon  without  feet  rather  than  Ihoes ;    XX.Ji^,  x  St  j,)  whofc  beams  aie  lecu  to  pi^ojirt 

OJt- 
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outwardly  under  the  roof;  but  the  triglyph  is  of  dividing  and  drawing  them,  together  with  the 

thought  by  fome  ta  be  emblematical  of  the  ufe  of  conic  drops  may  be  learned  from    Plate  XXL 

the  firll  temple,  erefted  according  to  this  order,  The  foffit  of  the  mutule,  and  that  of  the  corona, 

which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  whofe  harp  are  frequently  ornamented ;  the  former  with  co- 

the  triglyph  bears  fome  fort  of  refemblance.    The  nical  drops,  fimilar  to  thofe  under  the  triglfph% 

tmetopey  or  fpaces  between  the  triglyphs,  have  been  and  the  latter  with  rofes  in  fquare  and  loreoge 

tarioully  enriched.  Palladio  introduced  ox's  fcuUs,  compartments.    (See  Plate  XXI.)    The  propor. 

i^h  lighted  torches  hanging  from  «ach  horn,  and  tions  of  the  fmaller  parts,  and   of  the  feveni 

placed  alternately  with  paterasy  cxpreflive  of  the  mouldings  which  compofe  the  whole,  muftinthii, 

lacrificial  offerings   pertormed    to   the   heathen  and  in  every  other  oixler,  be  learned  from  th»r 

deities.  refpedive  profile. 

( I  J)  S.)  Various  other  ornaments  may,  however,  (i4i-)  Names  ©/"/i&r  different  parts,  rr^ 
te  introduced  with  propriety,  both  in  public  and  firred  to  by  Figures  in  the  re^refentation  of  the  Do- 
private  buildings.    In  the  latter,  crefts,  and  bad-  itic  Order:  Plate  X. 

ges  of  dignity,   heads,  vafes,  or  pateras,  encir-  Cornice,    i.  The  Fillet.    2.  TheCymatium. 

cled  with  garlands  of  oak  or  laurel,  are  very  fuit-  3»  The  Cyma  reverfa.    4.  The  Corona.    5.  The 

able;  in  military  ftrudtures,  heidsof  Mars,  Medufa,  Ovolo.    6.  The  Cavetto.    7.  The  capital  of  the 

or  the  Furies,  may  be  admitted.    But  fome  archi-  Triglyph.    The  Frieze.    8.  The  Triglyph.   9. 

teds  objed  to  the  introdudion  <^  fwords,  fpears.  Metope.  .  10.   The  Frieze.    The  Arc  hit  rate. 

or  the  like  weapons,  as  being  of  too  large  dimen-  u»  The  Band  or  Tcenia.     it.  The  Drops.    i\, 

fioQS  for  fuch  (mall  compartments,  and  which,  to  The  Architrave.    14.  Ditto  firft  Facta.    TheCi- 

reprefent  in  miniature,  would  be  too  trifling,  and  fital.     15.  O.  G  and  Abacus.     i6.  The  Ovo- 

inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  fuch  works.  When  lo.    1 7*  The  Annulets.    18.  The  Colorino.    19. 

this  order  is  employed  m  churches  and  other  re^  The  AftragaL 

ligious  edifices,  the  metope  may.  have  chenxbs,  (141*)  ^'^^  ^A^^  of  the  Shaft.     20.  The  Up- 

chalices,  doves,  garlands  of  palm  and  olive,  and  P^r  Torus.    21.   The  Scotia.    21.   The  Lower 

other  devices,  emblematical  of  moral  virtues :  but  Torus,    aj.  The  Plinth.    The  Capital  of  the 

the  mod  elevated  parts  of  all  thefe  Hiould  projed  Pedestal.    24.  The  Cyma  inverted.    25.  The 

little  more  than  the  trigljrph.   This  rule  was  An  A*  Facia.    26.  TJae  Hollow.    27.  The  Dado.    The 

ly  obferved  by  the  ancients,   who  feldom  gave  Base  of  the  Pedestal.    28.  The  Aftragal.    19. 

their  ornaments  more  projection  than  that  of  the  The  Cyma.    30.  The  Ply  nth. 

borders  in  which  they  were  inclofed.    Agreeably  q-^-    vtt     nr  *l    t„*^«^«      ^             ^     j 

to  this  idea,  the  foffiu  of  the  corona  (6e  Vul  ^'"'^.o^T/^/.^n"".'-^*'" '**'**"  "^ 

XXI.)  have  their  omamenU  withia  the  thickneft  ^**'""  '-^"^  ^^^''^  °"*"' 

of  the  borders  which  receive  them.  ( 143.)  The  intercolumniation  of  this  order  if 

(13 J.)   The  following  are  the  proportions  of  often  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  arifing 

the  pnncipal  parts  of  this, order,  as  appear  in  its  ^om  the  (trid  regard  that  is  ever  paid  to  the  due 

Srofile,  in  Plate  XVIII.    The  whole  height  of  width  of  the  triglyph,  and  the  perfe^Iy  fauare 
le  entire  order  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  form  of  the  metopes,  or  their  intervals.    Bcude^ 
one  of  which  is  the  height  of  the  pedeftal ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  requifite,  that  a  trielypb  (hould  hr 
the  remaining  4,  which  are  afiigned  to  the  column  placed  exadly  over  the  centre  of  every  cdumo. 
and  entablature,  ars  likewife  to  be  divided  into  r  or  thefe  reaions,  the  mutules  and  triglyphs  hnc 
five.    One  of  thefe  belongs  to  the  entablature,  been  omitted  in  capital  works,  both  ancient  and 
and  the  remaining  4  being  divided  into  8  equal  modem,   as  in  the  Colifcum  at  Rome,  and  th^ 
parts,  one  of  them  will  be  the  inferior  diameter  Royal  Hofpital  at  Greenwich, 
of  the  column.    Or  we  may  exprefs  it  thus:  ( 144O  Pall  add  has,  however,  given  one  io- 
(140.)  The  whole  height  of  the  order,  includ-  ftance  of  an  ancient  temple,  with   angular  tii- 
ing  its  pedeftal,  is  1 2  modules  and  a  half,  reckon-  glyphs.     This  ftiu<5ture,   which   he  terms  the 
ing  the  module  a  whole  diameter.    The  pedeftal  Temple  0/ piety,  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  wiii» 
is  two  and  a  half;  the  bafe^  ftiaft,  and  capital  8 ;  an  eye  to  the  difficulty  i.:cafiooed   by  the  tri- 
and  the  whole  entablature  two  modules.    Divid-  glyphs  being  thus  placed  ;  which  reduces  the  in* 
ing  the  large  diameter  into  60  equal  parts,  called  tercolumniation  of  the  two  angular  columiu  t4> 
minute* ;  jo  are  given  to  the  bafe,  30  to  the  capi*  one  diameter  and  a  quarter,  which  is  lefs  than  the 
tal,  30  to  the  architrave,  45  to  the  metope,  and  pycnoftyle.    The  next  intercolumniation  is  ftill 
45  to  the  height  of  the  cornice,  including  the  up-  greater,  approaching  near  to  the  pieroftyle,  as  m 
per  fillet  or  capital  of  the  triglyph.    In  this  or-  evidently  neceflary  to  bring  the  triglyph  over  the 
der,  when  the  mutules  are  introduced  in  the  en-  centre  of  th^  third  colunm  from  the  angle.    The 
tablature,  as  in  the  example  referred  to,  one  mo«  next  which  is  the  centre  intercolumniation,  and 
dule  is  afligned  ur  the  proje^ion  of  the  cornice,  faces  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  is  rather  more 
which  in  this  refped,  exceeds  any  of  the  other  than  euftyle,  or  t^o  diameters  and  a  quarter  ;aaJ 
orders.     The  projedion  of  the^  mutules  is  equal  has,  in  the  metopes,  ditriglyph.     But  the  inter- 
to  their  width,   being  30  minutes:  the  width  of  vals,  between  the  triglyph  are  much  too  nanvw 
the  triglyphs  is  exadiy  the  fame,  and  their  dif-  for  their  height,  fo  as  to  produce  an  unfa? ouiaWc 
tance  from  each  other  f^qual  to  the  height  of  the  elfe<^.    The  other  fpaces  are  monotriglyph,  ««* 
metope,  which,  by  this  divifion,  forms  a  perfed  are  pcrr(*d.     I'he  regular  intercolumniation  crfiise 
fquare.    The  fid^s  of  the  channels  of  the  triglyphs  Doric  order  is  the  monotri^lyph,  or  pycnodyle* 

are  at  right  angles  with  each  other.    The  miuner  which  admits  of  one  betwcea   two  culum^^ 

Tbr 
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The  ditriglyph,  or  cuftyle,  admits  two ;  and  the  of  the  entire  order  is  ditided  into  ?  equal  parts, 

ancoftyle  is  tritriglyph,  or  confiftinj?  of  three ;  but  One  of  thefe  parts  is  afligncd  to  the  height  of  the 

the  moft  perfc^  of  thefe  is  the  ditriplyph.  pedeftal ;  and  the  remaining  4  are  divided  Into  6, 

(145.)  When  the  capitals  and  bafes  of  coupled  for  the  cohim.:  and  entabhtufe.    One  of  thefe  is 

Doric  columns  have  their  proper  proje^ions,  and  appropriated  to  the  entablature,  and  the  nmain- 1 

are  at  any  diftance  from  each  other,  the  metope  ing  4  are  fur  the  column,  including  Hs  capital  and 

(»ftween  them  ^^iTl  be  rath  t  t6o  wide;  but  that  bale.    Thefe  4  being  divided  into  ecjurtl  parts,  i 

miy  be  avoided,    by  confininjj  the  projedionp,  or  is  a#Tig-ntd  for  the  inftrior  diameter.    The  cornice 

making jLhe  tfiglyph  crti<»  minute  more  than  it  real-  is  44  minutes  in  height,  and  hi  proje^ion  the 

ly  ihouH  be,  and  placing  or  removing  its  centre  fame.    The  drip  in  the  und(  r  fide  of  the  corona 

a  minute  tvithin  the  axis  of  the  column,  which  is  cliannelkxJ  out  une  minute  <leep,  and  two  mi-* 

trilling  diflTercncf  s  will  not  be  percehed  without  tmtes  from  the  front ;  and  before  the  cyraa  rever- 

(he  niceft  exRm»natio!i.  fi,  one  mhiute 

(146.)  In  fmall  buildings,  Aich  as  temples,  and        ('.nO  the  (haft  of  the  column  is  fometimes 

other  fimilar  ofnamentft  for  gardens,  the  intcrco-  fluted,  and  fometimes  plain.    Twenty,  or  44  are 

hjmm  tions  may  be  determined,  without  paying  the  number  of  flutes  allotted^  not  only  to  this, 

*  Hrr^  regard  to  the  general  rules  for  the  diftances  but  to  every  other  order.    In  general,  however, 

of  colimins;  always  obfifvmg,   boAever,   that  24  <ire  preftrable.    The  pi m  of  the  flutes  may  be 

furh  works  nriuft  have  an  inttrval  that  will  admit  rather  more  than  a  femicircle,  as  they  will  then 

of  an  eafy  paflTage  between  them.  appear  more  diftindt.    The  fillets,  or  intervals  be- 

(147 )  Doric  archee,  without'  pedeftals,  (fee  pi.  twecn  them,  muft  not  be  broader  than  one  third 

XlX.)  are  fevm  diameters  and  three  fourths  high,  of  the  flutes,   nor  ,lefs  than  one  fourth  :   and  it 

«"d  in  width  four  diameters  and  15  minutes.—  Ihould  farther  be  obferved,  that  in  the  capital  of 

The  piers  are  two  modules  in  front,  and  in  thick-  rich  comp*>ntion8  over  each  flute,   is  pbced  an 

iH^fe one  module,  laj  minutes)  or  in  proportion  ove  or  egg.    For  the  other  particulars,  recourfe 

H  their  diftatice  from  the  wall.    From  centre  to  muft  be  had  to  plates  X.  and  XVIII.    In  eottefiw 

centre  of  each  pier,  is  6  (Jiameters  and    1$  it\i''  works,  when  the  building  is  large,  the  entablature 

Rutes.    Arches  of  this  order,  witli  petleftals,  have  nnay  be  enlar^^ed  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  column 

t^^r  apertures,  in  height,  9  diamehTs  and  30  mi-  without  its  pedeftal,  as  was  fometimes  pradifed 

nur?^}  and  in  their  width,  5  diameters,  15  mi-  by  the  ancients.     FalUdio,  however,  makes  no 

niites.    The  piers  are  a  diameters,  15  minutes  dr»Hn<5tion  of  this  nature;  but  allows  only  one 

^vi'le  in  front ;  and  from  centre  to  centre  of  each,  firth  part  of  the  height  of  the  column  in  all  ^afes. 
13  7  diameters,  aild  15  minutes.  i:^S'i')  The  volutf,  which  is  a  principal  mem* 

Ktr^^  i/nT     X^  .»    T       ^  r^  *.r«       '.J  '.  TT^  bcT  of  tJi'ts  columu,  Is  cxccuted  in  various  foTms. 

SiCT.  Vin.    df  the  Ionic  Order,  ^uh  as  Vo-  ^^^^  ^^^j^„  ^^,^i^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^„^^  ^^^J 

round  to  its  eye,  which,  by  the  partings  or  fpaces 

(i4^.)Thf  Ionic  ofxier  owes  its  invention  to  between,  produces  a  variety  of  light  and  fhadc, 

the  people  of  fonta,  who  inhnbHed  a  Grecian  dif-  and  aflbrds  to  tlie  wh(rfe  convolution  additional 

tri<^,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  employed  in  grace  and  beauty.    We  are  not  of  opfniony  how- 

tfie  decoratiofrs  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  F-  ever,  that  the  necking  is  any  addhional  beauty  to 

phefus.    The  Ionic  column  is  more  flender  and  the  capital,  as  is  fuppofed  by  fome  architeds: 

pract^l  than  the  Doric.    Its  ornaments  are  truly  for  the  aftragal  certainly  takes  off  from  that  plea- 

e'-'ganr,  being  in  a  ftyle  of  comp4i.*:tion  Ik*! wet n  fing  limplicity,  and  pure  elegance  of  the  Roman 

tl.c  n'chnefs  of  the  Corinthian  aod  plainnefs  of  tiie  capital,  which  ie  umnternrpted  by  any  proje^ing 

Tufcan  orders.    Its    general   appearance  being  moulding,  till  we  view  the  eafy  turn  of  the  volute 

frTipIe,  yet  graceful  and  majeftic,  in   figurative  itleSf.    Upon  tUefe  priuciplef^,  we  prefer  fhe  Ro- 

language,  it  has  been  compat.'d  to  a  fcdate  ma-  man  C'»pit.d.  (See  its  |jrotile,  Plate  XVIII.)  Both 

tron,  in  decent,  rather  than  in  lich  attire.  the  Grecian  and  Roman  capitals  are  fquare  on  the 

( f49  )  The  ancients  uftd  the  Jonic  onlrr  m  the  front,  but  have  <juite  a  different  appearance  when 

temples  dedicated  to  Diana,  Juno,  Apollo,  For-  viewed  on  their  ndes.    See  the  plan  in  Plate  XXI, 

tone,  Concord,  ard  the  like  deities     It  miy  be  It  might  therefore  be  eligible,  when  the  decoration 

w>ploy«d  in  palaces  and  private  houfe«?,  in  halls  is  to  be  continued  in  itank,  as  well  as  in  front, 

ofraftlGe,  colleges,  or  libraries;  and,  in  ftiort,  to  fubft it ute  the  angular  capital,  ufed  by  Michael 

yjLeClcrc  obferves,  in  ad  places  conRxrrated  to  Angt  10,  Scamozzi,  and  either  modem  architects, 

poerand  tranquillity.    In  torming  the  profile,  in  imitation  of  thofe  in  the  Tc'hiple  of  Concord, 

jp^ii  ilQuftirj  the  proportibns  of  this  order.  This  capita^  is  alike  on  all  fides ;  and  therefore, 

yiltf.tfe  ftiodem  architcds  hive,  in  n  g'cat  occafions  no  diflficulty  in  the  management  of  an- 

Wtatetf  the  columns,  capitals,  and  enta-  go lar  pilasters  or  columns:  its  abacus  is  drawn  in 

Ift  Ifce  Temple  of  IVfenly  Fortune  and  the  famt  manner  as  that  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
it Jbe Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the        (15^)  The  manntrof  drawing  the  volute, 

"■       »    Araongft  the  ancients,  the  according  to  Gcldmac's  method,  is  as  follows: 

profile  appears  to  have  been  (fee  Plate  XXI.)  Draw  the  perpendicular  F  A, 

-Mntlbed,  than  that  of  any  o-  termed  the  cathetus,  and  make  its  length  equal  to 

**"li  the  antiques  at  Rom«,  ex-  15  minutes.     On  tiie  a-ntre  defcribe  a  circle 

'if  Coocora,  it  is  exaAly  the  whofe  diameter  is  2,\  minutes     Draw  next  a  geol 

metrical  fquare,  having  ha  fides  equal  to  the  radii 

of  the  principal  parts  us  of  the  circle,  as  i,  2,  .1,  4.    From  the  anglca 

ttibUow  :  The  height  2,  ?,  draw  diagonals  to  the  centre  at  C.    Divide 

H  h  h  Ih^ 
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the  fide  of  the  fquare  i,  4>,into  6  equal  parts,  as  further  be  obferved,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  wilh 
at  5,  9,  12,  8;  and  from  thefe  points  draw  paral-  any  other  of  the  ordtrs.  The  m**reft  n-^nce  in 
lei  lines  to  the  diagonals,  as  fhewn  in  the  eye  of  archite<5ture,  can  at  firft  view  diftinguiih  the  Tuf- 
the  volute;  whence  will  be  obtained  ii  centres,  can  order  from  the  Doric,  and  thti  ionic  froralhc 
by  which  every  arch  compofing  the  volute  nwy  be  Corinthian,  as  the  parts  wl.ich  principally  charac. 
accurately  drawn,  each  of  them  coinciding  with  terize  each  are  ftrikingly  dilTi'rent. 
the  other.  Thus,  on  the  centre  i,  fix  one  foot  (157)  Taking  this  order,  however,  as  it  is,  in 
of  the  compafs,  and  extend  the  other  to  F;  and  conformity  to  the  beaten  path  of  cuftom,  itsaffi- 
with  this  opening,  defcribe  the  arch  F  G.  On  nity  to  the  Corinthian  certainly  entitles  it  to  be 
the  centre  2,  with  the  other  foot  extended  to  G,  clailcd  in  the  rank  of  the  rich,  dclicafe  and  vir- 
defcribe  the  arch  G  H.  On  the  centre  3,  extend-  ginal  orders.  Confidently  with  this  charadcr,  it 
hig  it  to  H,  defcribe  the  arch  H  I ;  and  on  the  was  ufed  in  temples  confccrated  to  female  deitiw, 
fourth  centre  defcribe  the  arch  I  K,  which  com-  and  the  alUconquering  Romans,  to  cxpref-  their 
pletes  one  revolution.  Proceed  then  in  the  fame  dominion  ov^r  thofe  nations  that  invented  the  or- 
way,  to  the  centres  5,  6,  7,  8,  for  the  fecond  re-  ders  of  which  this  is  compofed,  ufed  it  more  fee. 
volution  ;  and  to  9,  10,  11,  12,  for  the  third  re-  qucntly  in  their  triumphal  arches,  than  in  any  o- 
volution.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole  con-  tiier  buildings.  Where  elegance  and  magnificence 
volution  confifts  of  iz  quadrants  of  circles,  of  fo  are  to  be  united,  it  may  l^  employed  with  pro- 
many  different  diameters.  priety,  and  is  adapted  for  buildings  intended  to 

(i54.r)  To  graduate  the  fillet,  confiruifl  a  tri-  commemorate  any  fignal  event,  or  to  celebrate 
angle  at  O,  of  which  the  fide  F  A  is  equal  to  that  the  virtues  and  actions  of  legiflators  and  conquer- 
part  of  the  cathct  us,  contained  from  A  to  F ;  and  ors:  becaufe  the  capitals  and  other  ornaments 
the  fide  V  F,  equal  to  half  the  fide  of  the  fquare  may  be  compofed  of  emblems  and  allufive  repit- 
in  the  eye  of  the  volute  ^7,  C,  i.  Draw  then  the  fentation8,agreeably  to  the  pradice  of  the  ancients, 
fine  S  T,  at  a  diftance  from  V  F,  equal  to  tlic  (158  )  The  Compofite  order  is  generally  placed 
breadth  of  the  fillet  at  F  S,  which  may  be  2  mi-  laft  of  the  five,  on  account  of  its  being  a  com- 
nutes,  or  i  and  7  Sths.  Take  the  Ipace  S  T,  pound  or  thofe  of  the  lateft  mventioo.  But,  ac- 
and  place  it  each  way  from  the  centre  of  the  vo-  cording  to  this  reafoning,  the  Doric  ihould  be  fiit 
lute,  as  from  C  to  3.  Divide  S  T  into  ■?  equal  in  order,  as  it  was  certainly  the  moft  ancient- 
parts,  as  at  r,  a,  3,  in  the  eye  of  the  volute,  and  There  are,  however,  two  reafons,  which  have  in- 
from  thefe  points  draw  parallel  lines  to  the  diago-  duced  us  to  place  this  order  as  the  fourth.  Tbc 
nals,  which  will  find  twelve  new  certres ;  and  firft  is,  that  when  this  order  is  employed,  where 
proceeding  from  one  to  the  other,  as  was  done  in  orders  are  upon  orders,  as  in  large  and  magnift- 
drawing  the  exterior  contour,  the  regular  diminu-  cent  ftrujflures,  it  holds  this  place  in  their  ar- 
tioii  of  the  fillet  may  be  accurately  performed.  rangement  over  each  other;  in  which  we  fee,  firf 

( ^55')  With  refped  to  the  intrrcolumnia-  the  Tufcan,  then  the  Doric,  afterwards  the  Ionic; 

TioN  of  this  and  the  fucceeding  ordtrrs,  what  has  fourthly,  the  Compofite,  and  laftly,  the  Cohcthi- 

been  obferved  on  the  fubjc<5t,  in  Slctions  IV.  an.     The  fecond  reafon  wc  aflign,  is,  the  dcgrw 

and  VII.  may  fuflfice:  And,  as  to  the  arches  pe-  of  richnefs  and  delicacy,  which  i»  obiervabkin 

culiar  10  each  order,  ail  that  is  nccelfary,  alter  rej;ular  gradation  through   the   whole:    for,  » 

what  has  been  remarked  on  the  two  preceding  or-  they  dccreafe  in  ftrcnjrth,  they  increase  in  richi:ri» 

d?rs.  Sections  V.  and  Vll.  is  a  careful  infpec-  of  ornament,  by  whidj  their  elevation  frtMn  iLc 

tion  of  plates  XVI II.  and  XIX.  where  we  have  ground  is  always  regiuated. 
marked  the  peculiar  proportions,  info  many  whole        (159.)  On  this  fubjed.  Sir  William  Chambcn 

diameters,  or  parts  of  a  diameter  or  module.  has  the  following  remark.    "  Moft   author*  ghe 

o  TV      r^r»L  r-^^B^o.^t.  rkor.r»  the  laft  place  to  the  Compofite  order,  as  beia^  ^ 

Sect.  IX.    Q//£>tf  Composite  Order.  i.n.:«      *  j       j         ~  1        u-^u  ^c  Jv.»£» 

•^  laft  mvented,  and  a  compound  ;  which  of  coune 

(156)  This  order  had  its  origin  amongft  the  ought  to  be  preceded  by  all  the  Hmples.    I  bar.* 

ancient  Romans,  and  Serlio  is  fiiid  to  have  been  followed  Scamo'/zi*s  method,  his  arrangement  ap- 

its  inventor.    In  its  ftyle  of  compoluion,  it  par-  pearing  to  me  the  moft  natural :    for  his  ordeii 

takes  of  the  Ionic  and    Coriiithim    orders,   but  fucceecd  each  other  according  to  their  degree*  t4 

moftly  of  ti-o  latter;  particularly  in  tlie  leaves  of  ftrength;  and  in  the  progreflion  that  muft  abfi^ 

its  capital.    Some  «u-chittcts,   howevcc,  do  not  lutely  be  obfcr%ed,  whenever  they  are  cmplu)*-^ 

incline  to  fpeak  well  o^this  order,  merely  on  the  together.'' 

principal  of  its  beipg  a  compolilion  from  the  o-  (16^.)  The  following  are  the  general  proper- 

ihers.  But  this,  in  It-Hf,  is  nut  a  furficitnt  ground  tions  ot  this  oidcr :  The  height  of  the  entire  or- 

for  objedion,  fince  the  fame  may  be  f.iid  of  the  dt  r  is  divided  inco  5   equal  parts,    i   of  which  «* 

Tufcanordtr,  which  is  a  compofit ion  from  the  appropriated  for  the  height  of  the   pedefval,  ai^! 

rude  Itateof  the  Doric.     On  ihe  otlur  haid,  we  the  remaining  4  f(4:  the  column  and  entablatnrr. 

freeJy  acknowledge,  that  the  Compofite  order  is  Thefe  4  parts  being  again  divided  into  6 ;  i  i»  fc* 

fo  complete  an  imitation  of  the  Coriiit'nian,  that  the  entablature,   and  the  remaining   5,  for  ibt 

at  firft  fight,  the  little  difterence  between  them  height  of  the  column,  including   its  bale  andca- 

will  even  deceive  the  eye  of  a  tolt  rabic  jud^c. —  pital.     The  height  of  the  column  is  divided  'wto 

I'his  fiiews  the  compofition  at  leaR  drlVclixe,  if  10  equal  parts,  1  of  which  is  given  to  the  infieriw 

not  bad;  for  why  arc  two  orders  of  arciittclure  diameter.     The  bafe  is  30  minutes,   the  capital 

fcarcely  to  be  difcriminated,  but  by  tlie  *  ye  of  a  70  in  height,  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves,  ind 

IkJlful  archited  ?  lu  confirmation  of  this,  it  may    volutes,  drawn  by  the  fame  method  19  thofe  of 

the 
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the  Ionic :  and  the  plaii  of  the  capital  is  the  lame  of  the  moiiillion  is  to  minutes  and  a  half;  and  the 

with  that  of  the  Corinthian  order.  fpace  between  each  modillion  twice  their  width. 

(i6r.)  The  foffit  of  the  corona  is  divided  into  The  abacus  of  the  capital  is  fometimes  plain,  and 

fquare compartments,  cut  out  of  the folid,  decora-  fometimes  fluted,  as  in   this  profile.     In  fome 

ted  with  rofes,  whofe  relief  muft  not  proje<ft  more  capitals  the  volutes  rife  higher  than  the  under  fide 

than  the  borders  which  inclofe  them.    In  rich  of  the  abacus,  but  the  capital  looks  beft  when 

omipofitions,  the  foffits  of  the  modillions  are  al-  they  are  bounded  by  its  under  furface. 

fo  ornamented ;  but  their  relief  is  not  to  exceed  (167.)  To  determine  the  plan  of  a  capital  ac- 

t he  horizontal  furface,  which  wbuld  greatly  in-  cording  to  the  ancients,  draw  a  geometrical  fquare 

jure  the  effed  of  the  modillion,  and  render  the  whofe  fides  are  one  diameter  and  a  half.    To  this 

appearance  of  the  profile  of  the  entablature  lefs  fquare  draw  diagonals ;  and  on  thefe,  place  from 

plcafing.  the  centre,  or  their  interfedtion,  a  fpace  equal  to 

Sect  X      Of  tb,  Corinthian  Order  ^°^  diameter,  through  which  point  lines  being 

J>ECT.  X.     Qftbe  LORINTHIAN  URDER.  ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^j^^  ^^^j^^  ^j^j^  ^^  diagonals,  will  de- 

(t6i-)  The  lovers  of  archite<5lure  are  indebted  termine  both  the  projedlion  and  thicknefs  of  the 
to  the  dty  of  Corinth  for  this  fineft  of  all  architec-  volutes.  For  the  curvature  of  the  abacus,  extend 
tural  compofitions ;  in  which  we  fee  proportion,  the  compalTes  from  one  angle  to  the  other  of  the 
fimplicity,  elegance,  and  richnefs,  combined  to  a  fide  of  the  abacus ;  and  with  this  opening,  inter- 
degree  almoll  exceeding  imagination,  and  which  fe<5t  two  arches  defcribed  from  the  angles  of  each 
we  are  perfuaded  will  never  be  furpafl'ed,  whilft  horn  of  tfie  abacus ;  and  the  point  of  interfedion 
architedture  has  an  exiftence.  This  order  is,  and  will  be  the  centre,  by  which,  with  the  fnme  open- 
will  continue  to  be,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  itig  of  the  compafPes,  the  concavity  of  the  abacus 
exquifite  taHe  and  genius  of  the  ;mcient  Corinthi-  will  be  accurately  drawn.  See  the  Plan,  in  PI.  X. 

ans.    Scamozzi  calls  it  the -u/r^/W  or^^r,  an  cpi-  «          ^.      O/ Pilasters  i«  rENFRAi.      ' 

thet  truly  charaaeriftic  of  the  delicacy  and  ten-  J^bct.  Al.    0/ pilasters  m  general. 

dcniefs  of  cpmpofition  apparent  in  the  whoie.  (168.)  Pilafters  differ  from  columns  only  in  their 

(163.)  Conformably  to  the  whole  of  itscTurac-  plan;  which  is  a  fquare,  as  that  of  columns  is 

ter,  the  ancients  employed  it  in  works  of  magni-  round.    Their  bafes,  capitals,  and  eqtiblatures, 

ficeoce,  grandeur,  and  delicacy.    It  obtained  a  have  the  fame  parts,  with  the  fame  heights  and 

place  in  palaces,  public  fquares,  banqueting  rooms,  prqje^ions,  as  thofe  of  columns;  they  are  alfo 

theatres,  and  the  apartments  of  young  ladies.    It  diftinguiflied  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  names  of 

was  alfo  generally  ufed  in  temples  dedicated  to  Tufcariy  Dericf  lonicy  Corinthian^  and  Compofite, 

female  deities,  and  fometimes  in  thofe  of  Jupiter,  (1^9.)  The  column  is  undoubtedly  more  perfect 

Mars,  and  Mercurv.    The  moft  perfect  model  of  than  the  pilafter.    However,  they  may  be  employ- 

the  Corinthian  order  is  generally  allowed  to  be  ed  with  great  propriety  on  many  occafions.  Some 

Ihcwn  in  the  three  columns  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  authors  declaim  againft  pilafters,  becaufe,  accord- 

at  Rome,  the  remains,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  the  ing  to  them,  they  do  not  admit  of  diminution, 

temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.                                    -•  But  this  is  a  miftake ;  there  are  xpany  inftances, 

(164,)  The  bafe  of  the  column  may  be  either  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  their  being  dimi- 

Attic  or  Corinthian,  fince  both  are  beautiful.    The  nifhcd.    Scamozzi  always  gave  his  pilafters  the 

entablature  is  generally  much  enriched,  particu-  fame  diminution  as  his  columns:  Palladio  and 

lariy  by  the  ancients,  who.introduced  in  the  frieze  Inigo  Jones  have  likewife  diminifhed  them  in  many 

reprefentations  of  various  figures.    See  Plate  X.  of  their  buildings. 

A  very  full  difplay  of  thefe  may  be  found  in  Stew-  (170.)  Pilafters  are  employed  in  churcbeti  gaU 

.'ut'i  Antiquities  of  Athens.    When  the  entabh-  Jeries.  halls,  and  other  interior  decorations,  to  feve 

ture  is  thus  enriched,  the  columns  are  fluted,  and  room ;  for,  as  they  feldom  projeA  beyond  the 

the  fluttngs  may  be  filled  with  cablings,  one  third  folid  wall  above  one  quarter  of  their  diameter, 

from  the  bottom  of  the  whole  height  of  the  fhaft,  they  do  ndt  occupy  near  fo  much  (paqe  as  co- 

as  in  the  infide  of  the  Pantheon.    In  moft  of  the  lumns.    They  are  likewife  ufed  in  exterior  deco» 

•antiques  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  this  order  is  de-  rations;  fometimes  alone,  inftead  of  columns,  on 

corated  with  olive-leaves;  the  acanthus  being  fel-  account  of  their  being  lefs  expenfive;  and  fome- 

dom  employed  but  in  the  Compofite.  times  they  accompany  columns,  being  placed  bc- 

.  (*65')  The  following  are  the  general  proper-  hmd  them  to  fupport  the  architraves,  where  they 

tions  of  this  order:  The  whole  height  of  the  en-  enter  the  building,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome; 

tire  order  is  divided  into  5  equal  parts,  and  one  is  or,  in  the  fame  line  with  them,  to  fortify  the  angles, 
fwn  for  the  height  of  the  pedeftal.    The  remain-    as  in  the  Portico  of  Septimius. 

'HR  four  are  divided  into  fix  equal  parts;  one  is  (171)  Pilafters  fhould  projc^  one  quarter  of 

^ffigned  for  the  entablature,  and  the  remaining  their  diameter  beyond  the  walls,  when  ufed  alone, 

^e  are  afligned  to  the  height  of  the  column  in-  When  placed  behind  columns,  efpecially  if  they 

^IimUiw  its  bafe  and  capital ;  which  arc  again  di-  be  very  near  them,  they  need  not  projed  abo'-r 

jW  feo  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  for  the  in-  one  eighth  of  their  diameter.    But»  when  placed 

Wy  jiMp^er.    The  bafe  is  30  minutes,  and  the  on  a  line  with  columns,  their  projedlion  mul*^  be 

m  height.    The  cornice  is  48  minutes,  regulatedby  that  of  the  columns;  and  confequent- 

iigfct  tod  proje^ion.  ly,  it  can  never  be  lefs  than  a  femi-dbmeter,  even 

&£fit  of  the  corona  is  worked  in  when  the  columns  arc  engaged  as  much  as  pofiible. 

in  the  Coi%)ofite ;  but  (17a.)  The  ihafts  of  pilafters  are  frequently  a- 

I  It  ornamented  with  an  domed  with  flutings  in  the  fime  manner  as  thofe 

ifatbe capital.  The  breadth  of  columns;  the  plan  of  whivh  may  bt  a  trifle 

t  H  h  h »  mat*^. 
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more  than  a  ftmicircle:  their  iiumlxr  miift  be  7  The  proportions  of  thtfe  baftmenls  are  uotExoi, 

on  each  face,  which  makes  them  nearly  of  the  but  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  roooi^  00  il* 

fame  fize  with  thofe  of  columns.    Their  intervals  jrround  floor.     In  Ibme  ftruduret,  the  heigU  c{ 

or  fillets,  mufl  either  be  one  third  or  one  fourth  the  hafement  is  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  order.  Is 

of  the  fluting  in  bnadth.    The  capitals  of  pilafters  fome  build  in  jjs  it  does  not  exceed  tN\o  thirdk  ot 

are  profiled  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  ttofc  of  the  order,  and  in  others  is  only  half  its  hogfct 

columns.                                   *  Bfifcments  ftioiild  never  be  )  ighcr  than  the  co- 

Sect.  XII.    0/ Attics.  lumnsjhe)- fupport.  nor  left  than  o.ic  Ulf  of  tks 

(17.-^.)  Attics  very  property  follow  the  pilaf-  (»78»)  Bafements  are  ufually  decorated  with 
ters;  being  nothing  more  than  fquare  pillars  with  nifties,  Avhofe  height,  including  the  j<jlnt,  (hctud 
their  ccnncea.  They  Vsid  their  origrin  in  Athens,  be  half  a  diameter  of  the  order  pUcexi  upon  than, 
where  it  was  for  m.iny  ages  a  rule  in  building  to  Their  figures  are  from  a  fcjuare  to  a  Afquiiltenj 
conceal  the  roof.  Por  this  pur|>ofe,  nothing  ftr-  ar.d  theii  joints  n.aybefitherfquareo^ch^Inft^ttL 
^ed  (o  well  as  a  kind  of  low  or  little  order  ranged  The  fquarejoint  is  one  eight  of  the  height  of  ik 
in  a  continued  line,  (Tngly,  or  with  the  inturup-  rrftic,  and  m  depth  they  areetjual  to  their  width; 
ticn  of  balufters;  which,  rifirg  above  the  reit  of  tliofe  that  are  chamfered  muft  form  a  reclarpk; 
the  work  and  before  the  roof,  hid  itperfi^llly,  and  and  their  joints  are  oiie  fourth  of  the  width  of  tl:e 
pt.iced  (bmething  agreeable  in  view,  '^he  place  flat  part  of  the  ruilic. 
of  Attics^  therefore,  is  ut  the  upper  mod  extremity 

of  a  building,  to  which  they  iVi  \e  as  a  down,  or  PART   III. 
Very  properly  inake  a  finiflnr.ptcr  the  other  orders 

when  they  have  been  ufcd  in  the  ftruaurc.    They  OF  the  OTHER  >'ECESSARy  or  ORNA- 

jnuft  never  ftand  under  any  tl.ing  except  fuch  or-  MENTAL  PARI  S  of  BUILDINGS, 

namcnts  ae  are  plactxl  at  the  very  top.  ^^^^  ^     0/Persiaks,  Carvatidfs,  ««/ 

(174.)  Attics  ihou'.d  never  exceed  m  Iieieht  ^  ,•             •'  ^      Termini 
pne  third  of  the  height  of  the  drdir  on  whiih  they 

are  placed,  nor  be  lefs  thnn  one  quarter  of  it.  (179.^  Along  with  columns  and  pilaf^en,  it  i* 

The  bafe,  ^ye,  and  cornice,  of  which  they  are  roraetirocs  cuUcmary  to  employ  repn  fentaliocj 

compofcd,  may  bear  the  fame  proportionc  to  each  of  the  human  figure,  to  fupport  entablature :; 

other  a^  thofe'of  pedeftals  do;  and  the  bafe  and  buildinpfF.    The  male  figures  ai-e  called /*<•*/*« ; 

cornice  may  be  coppofed  cf  the  fame  mouldin::8  ^ndiht^  (iin\?\e;  ('arians^  or  Caiyatiiltj.  ^-oePLXXj. 

as  thofe  pedeftals.    Sometimes  the  Attic  is  conti-  C180.)  The  Persians  are  fC  called  frum  a  n- 

lined  throughoat ;  at  others,  it  prdje*its,  and  forms  tory  gained  over  tl;e  Perfians  by  PauCuiias  wbu 

apilafler  over  each  column  of  the  order.    The  having  brought  home  prifoners,  fpoila,  and  tro- 

breadth  of  this  pilaftir  is  fcldom  made  narrower  phies  to  the  Athenians,  they  fixed   upon  Pert*: 

than  the  upper  diameter  of  li.e  column  b^low  it,  figures  for  thofe  which  fliould  fuppott  «it*i^ 

and  neyef  broader.     Its  projedion  in:«y  be  cfjual  tiires,  and  thus  kept  in  mind  that  therv  wcreoocf 

to  one'qnarter  of  its  breadth.  PeiiTian  Caves  in  Athens.    To  Rprefent  ihefcccs- 

«          vTfi      r%^  i^                         ^-^             J   J'  (luered  people  in  the  loweft  ftate  pofliblc,  thf} 

Sect.XIIK    0/Oruifs  upon  Orders  Wr/  jj^^^^ed  thei^  with  the  heavitft  ent!ibiature,  .u, 

Uasekjents.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  j^^j.j^  Order.     In  proceJi  of  tiitf, 

(175.)  Having  already  defcribeti  the  rej^ularfuc-  howe-er,  other  figures  befides  thofe  of  Periiit* 

cclfion  of  orders  that  iliould  be  obfcrved,  from  the  were  introduced,  and  other  entablature*  put  ov«f 

ground  upwards;  (lee  J  158,  159,)  v*e  have  now  them;  but  the  name  was  (lill  nrtaiiied. 

only  tti  obferve,  thai  in  plidng  cohimns upon  one  CiSi,)  I  he  proper  CnRYATiDts  are  womenditi^ 

another,  the  axis  of  every  column  iho}.i Id  be  per-  fed  in  long  robes,  after  the  Afiatic  mAniMT;  a£» 

pendiculir  to  that  of  the  of  ht  r  j  at  Icaft  the^*-  mujl  the  origin  of  the  device  was  as  follows.— 1  fee  O 

be  fo  in  tlu»  front  view.     \Vith  regard  to  the  pro*  rians  had  been  long  at  war  with  the  Atbeniami 

portionsot  columns  placed  a}K*vc  each  other,  Sea-  but  being  at  length  totally  vanquiihed,  ibcirvi^f* 

mozzi's  rule,  "that  the  lower  diameter  of  the  were  led  away  capti\es;  and  to  perpetuate  lif 

inperior  <l:olumn  ought  corltantly  to'  be  equal  to  memory  of  this  event,  trophies  wejc  eifdwJ,  = 

the  upper  diameter  of  the  inferior,"  Ts  uni\erfally  which  f^.gurcs  of  v»omen  dreC'ed  in  the  Caryaix" 

cftecmedthe  beft,  and  gives  all  the  columi.s  th»f  nmnncr,  were  ufed  to  fupport  entabUturc*  ii** 

appearance  of  one  long  tapering  tree  cut  into  fo  the  Perl:ans ;   and  though  other  female  figwt* 

many  pieces.                                        •  wvie  arterwaids  ufed  in  the  £imc  manuo'i  si* 

(176.)  We  have  few  examples,  however,  in  this  nair.e  of  Cityatitla  was  ?lwayt.  reiaine<L 

countr)-,  of  more  than  two  ftories  of  col u mi. 3  in  (1S2.)  The  ancients  made  frequent  uJe  rf  ft?- 

the  fame  elevation ;  for  when  tKere  are  three,  it  is  fians  and  Caryatides,  and  delighted  in  divfitip^ 

impofiible  to  avoid  fi^me  flriking  inconfif^eiicies,  thrra  a  thoufand  wayp.    The  m«xleni  srtiftl  h»»< 

r»r  to  preferve  the  charader  of  each  order  in  ii3  followed  their  cximple;  and  there  is  a  great »»' 

intercolumniai  decorations ;  fince  the  iotei^als  of  ety  of  conipojitions  of  l!i'::>  kind  to  be  n'<^![5' 

the  upper  columns  muft  I ccome  too  wide,  ard  di^trtrrt   pans   of  Europe.     Indecent  iittinw^** 

would  neither  appear  pMceful  1  or  folid.  dif.c.rted  features,  and  ^l  mohftrou*  pcodnW* 

(177.)  Inftcad  of  emptying  foveral  orders,  one  ou^dit  to  bo  avuideil,  of  which  tlierc 


above  another,  the  ground  floor  is,  in  fome  call?,    amples  in  ^thic  buildings.    On  the 

made  in  the  form  of  a  hafement,  on  which  t  tie  or-    the  attitudt  s  Ihould  be  fimple  and  gi^KB^y 

der  that  decorates  the  principal  ftorv  is  placed,    ccuntcnauce  always  pleafing,  though  <»j»^ 
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ftronglf  marked  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  ob-  is  fliort,  its  height  muft  be  increafed  ;  and  when 

jed  reprefented.    See  Plate  XXI.  the  pedinaent  ib  long,  the  height  muft  be  diminifti- 

(183.)  The  Caryatides  (hould  never  much  ex-  ed.    The  beft  proportion  for  the  height  is  from 

ceed  the  human  lize.    But  the  Periians«  or  male  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the  bafe,  according  to 

fiyurei,  may  be  of  any  fixe ;  and  the  larger  the  the  extent  of  the  pediment,  and  the  character  of 

bettirvasthey  will  ftrike  the  beholder  with  greater  the  body  it  covers.    The  materials  of  the  roof 

awe  and  aftonifhment.     Perfians  may  be  ufcd  muft  alfo  be  attended  to ;  for  if  it  be  covered 

with  propriety  in  arfenals,  galleries  of  ^rmour,  &c.  witli  tiles,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  raife  it  more 

under  the  figures  of  cAptives,  heroic  virtues,  &c«  than  one  quarter  of  the  bafe,  as  was  the  cuftom 

Their  entablature  ought  to  be  Doric,  and  bear  the  of  the  ancients  in  their  Tuiban  temples. 

(ame  proportion  to  them  as  to  columns  of  the  (190.)  The  tympoin  is  always  on  a  line  with 

fame  heigt^     The  entabiature   for  Caryatides  the  front  of  the  frieze ;  aud  waen  large,  admits 

ought  to  be  either  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  according  of  various  ornaments. 

u  the  charaaer  of  liie  figures  is  more  or  leis  deli-  g^^^  ^     q^  ^           j^       ^^  p^^^^ 

cate.                                                                  ^  ^              J             w 

(184.)  Termini  are  fometimes  employed,  in*  (191*)  There  are  two  kinds  of  entrances,  viz. 

ilead  of  Perfians  or  Caryatides,  to  fupport  Xhe  en«  Dooas  and  gates.    The  former  ferve  only  for 

tablatures  of  monuments,  chimney-pieces,  and  the  paflage  of  perfons  on  foot ;  but  the  latter  Hke- 

fuch  like  compofition8.    Tliefe  figures  owe  their  wife  admit  hoHemen  and  carriages.    Doors  are 

or^io  to  the  ftones  u fed  by  the  ancients  to  nurk  uCed  as  entrances  to  churches  and  other  public 

the  limits  of  particular  polfeftions.    Numa  Pom-  buildings,  to  coaunon  dwelling  boufes  and  apart- 

pilius,  to  render  thefe  iovioUble,  confccrated  the  ments :  and  gates  ferve  for  inlets  to  cities,  fortref* 

Terminus  into  a  deity,  aad  inftituted  fi^ftiva^s  and  fes,  parks,  gardens,  palaces,  &c.    The  apertures 

lacnfices  to  his  honour.    la  a  ihoit  time,  what  of  gates  being  always  wide,  they  are  generally 

was  formerly  o«ly  large  upright  ftones,  were  re-  made  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  that  figure  being  the 

preiented  in  human  ihapc,  and  afterwards  intro-  ftrongeft.    But  doors,  which  are  generally  of  fmall 

duced  as  ornaments  to  temples  and  other  build*  din^nfions,  are  ccnnmonly  parallelograms,  and 

iogs.    The  termini  are  now  principally  ufed  a^  clofed  horizontally.    T)ie  general  proportion  for 

ornaments  for  gardens  and  fields.  the  apertures,  both  of  gates  and  doors»  whether 

qirr-r  n     Hf  T^vniMvuT^  arched  or  fijuarc,  is,  that  the  height  be  about  dou- 

SECT.  11.    c;/ fEDiMEWTs.  y^^^  ^^^  breadth. 

(185.)  Among  the  Romans,  Pediments  were  (192,)  T\i^  moft  common,  and  indeed  abnoft 

Died  only  as  coverings  to  their  iacrcd  buildings,  the  only  ornaments  for  gates  ar^  the  piers  by  which 

till  Caefar  obtatDcd  leave  to  cover  his  houfe  with  they  are  fupported,  and  which  were  originally  no 

a  pointed  roof,  after  the  manner  of  temples.    In  nnore  than  bare  pofts  into  which  the  hinges  of  the 

the  remains  of  antiquity  we  meet  with  two  kinds  gate  were  driven.    Though  this,  however,  is  the 

of  pediments*   the  triangular  and  the  chrcular.  only  proper  ufe  of  piers,  it  muft  be  concealed  at 

The  former  of  thefe  are  promifcuoufly  applied  to  mucn  as  poflible,  and  they  muft  feem  as  if  placed 

cover  fmall  or  lai^ge  bodies :  but  the  latter,  being  there  only  for  ornament.  (See  PI.  XX.)  As  they  are 

of  a  heavier  figore,  are  never  ufed  but  as  cover*  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  before  the  houfe,  fo  they  muft 

iogs  to  doors,  niches,  windows,  or  gates.    As  a  be  proportioned  to  it ;  and  as  they  are  to  bt  feen 

palimeot  reprefepts  the  roof,  it  (hould  never  be  in  the  lame  view  with  the  front  of^ the  houfe,  their 

employed  but  as  a  finilhing  to  the  whole  coippo-  correfpondence  with  it  is  equally  neceflary.  ^^^ 

fitloa»  are  to  be  placed  on  a  plinth,  and  fbmething  muft 

(iS6.}  The  ancients  introduced  but  few  pedir  be  allowed  by  way  oi  •mament  and  finiftuug  at 

mtnts  into    their  buildings,   ufually  contenting  the  top. 

themfelTes  with  a  fingle  one  to  adorn  the  middle  ( 193.^  All  the  luxuriance  of  fancv  may  be  em«* 

or  principal  part.    But  fome  of  the  moderns,  and  ployed  in  the  decoration  of  piers :  but  it  will  be 

particularly  the  Italians,  have  been  fo  immode*  proper  to  obfcrve  this  general  rule,  that  the  pier 

rately  fiood  of  them,  that  their  buildings  frequent*  being  an  inferior  building,  it  muft  never  be  richer 

ly  con&ft  of  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe.  than  the  front  of  the  houfe.    If,  for  inftance,  the 

(187. )  The  oiRDER  being  a  neceflary  part  in  front  of  the  houfe  is  ornamented  with  columns  of 

the  cooftruAion  of  a  roof,  it  is  an  iinpropriety  to  the  Doric  order,  the  Ionic  muft  not  be  ufed  in  the 

intermit  the  horizontal  entablature  of  a  piediment,  piers ;  and  it  will  be  found  better  to  omit  columns 

by  which  it  is  reprtfented,  to  make  room  for  a  altogether,  than  to  make  ufe  of  the  Tufcan  order 

niche,  an  arch,  or  a  window.  for  piers  in  any  cife.    If  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian 

(iSS,)  In  regular  architefture,  no  other  form  orders  are  employed  in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  the 

of  pediments  can  be  admitted  befides  the  trian-  Doric  or  Ionic  nuy  be  ufed  with  propriety  in  the 

ftuLAR  and  CIRCULAR.    Both  of  then)  are  beau-  piers.    One  piece  of  ornament  is  aimoft  univerlal 

ttfal;  and  «rhen  a  confiderabte  number  of  pedi-  in  piers,  namely,  a  niche  with  its  feat,  made  aft 

ments  are  introduced,  as  when  a  range  of  win*  ff  for  the  convenience  of  weary  travellers.    On  this 

dows  are  adorned  with  them,  thefe  two  figures  account,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  columns 

may  be  ufcd  alternately,  as  in  the  niches  of  the  on  pedeftals,  becaufe  the  continued  moulding  fron) 

PaQtheoo,  and  in  thofe  of  tike  temple  of  Diana  at  their  cap  will  be  a  good  ornament  under  the  niche* 

Ni£me9>  1  lie  1>^  of  the  columns  ought  always  to  be  At* 

(1S9.)  The  proportion  of  ped'unents  depends  tic. 

jpon  their  (Ize  ;  for  the  fame  proportions  will  not  ( 194O  Infide  doors,  however  finalUbe  buildinf 

WtiuaU  cafes*     Wb^n  the  baA;  of  the  pediment  ^^f 
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may  be,  fhould  never  be  narrower  than  a  feet  9  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  Ifthe  order  he  Doric, 
inches;  nor  fhould  they  ever,  in  private  houfes,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  Mars,  ^fcnlapius,  and  a  J  maJe 
exceed  3  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  which  is  mon;  flatues,  reprefenting  beings  of  a  robull  and  graw 
than  fufficient  to  admit  the  bulkieft  perfon.  Their  nature,  may  he  introduced  5  if  Ionic,  then  Apollc, 
Itieight  fhould  at  leaft  be  6  feet  3  or  4  inches ;  o-  Bacchus,  Sec* ;  and  if  Corinthian,  Vmus  Flcn. 
therwife  a  tall  perfon  cannot  pafs  without  ftoop-  and  others  of  a  delicate  nature  ihould  be  employ- 
ing, in  churches,  palaces,  &c.  where  there  is  a  ed. 
conftant  ingrefs  and  egi^fs  of  people,  the  aper-  „^^  ..  ^ .  _ 
tures  muft  be  larger.    The  fraaUeft  breadth  that                 Sect.  V.   0/Chimney-piecfs. 

can  be  given  to  a  gate  is  8^  or  9  feet,  which  is        (aoo.)  Among  the  ancients  there  are  very  fnt 
but  }uft  fufficient  for  the  pafTage  of  a  coach^  examples  of  chimney-pieces  to  be  met  with.  No- 
Sect.  IV.  0/  Niches  W  Statve?.  ^^,f^^  ^^j»^?  "°r  J^^'J?^^  ^^'^i  ^^^^"^if?»: 
•^  pontions  of  this  kmd :  But  Bntain,  poflefled  ci 

( 195.)  In  every  age  almoft,  fince  archite(5ture  many  able  fculptors  at  different  times,  has  oca- 
became  improved,  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  en-  fionally  furpafled  all  other  nations,  both  in  tafleof 
rich  different  parts  of  buildings  with  reprefenu-  deflgn  and  workman/hip.  The  fize  of  the  chinw 
ttons  of  the  human  body.  Thus  the  ancients  a^  ney  muft  be  regulated  by  the  dimensions  of  thf 
domed  their  temples,  baths,  theatres,  &c.  with  room  where  it  is  placed.  In  the  fmalleft  ipar- 
flatues  of  their  deities,  heroes,  and  legifiators.—  ments,  the  breadtli  of  the  aperture  fhould  wrcr 
The  tnodems  ftill  preferve  the  fame  cuftom,  plar  be  lefs  than  3  feet,  or  3  feet  6  inches.  In  roomi 
cing  in  their  churches,  palaces,  &c.  ftatues  of  il-  from  10  to  34  feet  fquare,  or  of  equal  fupCTfidal 
luftrious  perfons,  and  even  groups  compofed  of  dimenfions,  it  may  be  from  4  to  4i-  feet  broad; 
various  figures,  reprefenting  occurrences  colled-  in  thofe  of  14  to  a;,  from  4f  to  5  ;  and  in  (w:h  u 
ed  from  hiftory,  fables,  &c.  Sometimes  thcfe  exceed  thefe  dimenfions,  the  aperture  may  even  b« 
ftatues  or  groups  are  detached,  raifed  on  pedcft;*ls,  extended  to  5!  or  6  feet. 

and  placed  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  a  building,        {ir»i.)  The  chimney  fhould  always  be  fitoatrd 

or  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  court,  or  public  fquare.  fo  as  to  be  immediatelv  feen  by  thbfe  who  enter 

But  they  are  moft  frequently  placed  in  cavities  the  room.    The  middle  of  the  partition  wall  i> 

made  in  the  walls,  called  nicbtu  the  moft  proper  place  in  halh,  faloons,  and  otho 

(196.)  There  are  two  forts  of  niches;  the  one  rooms  of  paffage;  but  iq  drawing-rooms,  Mr 

'formed  like  an  arch  in  its  elevation,  and  femlcir-  ling-rooms,  and  the  like,  the  middle  of  the  back 

cular  or  femielliptical  in  its  plan ;  the  other  is  a  wall  is  the  beft  (ituation.    In  bed-rooms  tbt 

parallelogram  both  in  its  plan  and  elevation.—  chimney  is  always  in  the  middle  of  one  of  tbepv- 

The  proportion  of  both  thefe  depends  on  the  tition  walls :  and  in  clofets  and  other  very  ^ 

charaSers  of  the  ftatues,  or  the  general  form  of  places,  to  fave  room,  it  is  put  in  a  comer, 
the  groups  placed  in  them.    The  loweft  arc  at        (aoi)  Wherever  two  chimneys  are  ufed  hi  ^ 

leaft  a  double  fquare  in  height ;  arid  the  higheft  fame  room,  they  Ihould  be  placed  either  diredtf 

never  exceed  ^\  of  their  breadth.  facing  each  other,  if  in  different  walls,  or  at  r 

(197.)  When  niches  are  alone  in  a  compofition,  qual  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the  wall  in  which 

tliey  are  generally  inclofed  in  a  pannel,  formed  and  they  both  are.    The  proportion  of  the  apertnm 

proportioned  like  the  aperture  of  a  window,  and  of  chimney-pieces  of  a  moderate  fize  it  generally 

adorned  in  the  fame  manner.    In  this  cafe  the  a  perfe^  fquare ;  in  fmall  ones  it  is  a  trifle  higher; 

niche  is  carried  quite  down  to  the  bottom ;  but  and  in  large  ones,  a  trifle  lower, 
on  the  fides  and  at  the  top,  a  fmall  fpace  is  left        (103.)  The  ornaments  of  chimney-pieces  confit 

between  the  niche  and  the  architrave  of  the  pan-  in  architraves,  friezes,  cornices,  coltsmnt,  pilafttn, 

nel.    And  when  niches  arc  intennixcd  with  win-  termini,  caryatides,  confoles,  and  all  kinds  of  onu- 

dows,  tkey  may  be  adorned  in  the  f<ime  maimer  ments  of  fculptor,  reprefenting  animals  and  vrjf* 

with  the  windows,  provided  the  ornaments  be  of  tables,  &c.  likewife  vafes,  chalices,  trophies  of 

the  fame  figure  and  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  the  arms,  &c.    In  defigning  them  regard  iriuft  be  bid 

windows.  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  bt 

(198.)  The  fize  of  the  ftatues  depends  on  the  employed.    Such  as  are  intended  for  haUs,  £ilocii«t 

dimenfions  of  the  niches.    They  fliould  neither  be  guard-rooms,  galleries,  and  other  lar^  plao-> 

fo  large  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  ram-  muft  be  compofed  of  large  parts,  fpw  in  number, 

med  mto  the  nichest  as  in  Santa  Maria  M<ijora  at  of  diftindt  and  fimple  forms,  and  having  a  bold  r?- 

Rome;  nor  fo  fmall  as  to  feem  loft  in  them,  as  in  lief;  but  chimney-pieces  for  dra wing-rooms, drrf* 

the  Pantheon.    The  diftancc  between  tlu-  outline  fing-rooms,  &c.  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  »d 

of  the  ftatue  and  fide  of  the  niche  fhould  never  be  complicated  nature. 

lefs  than  one  third  of  a  head,  nor  mort- than  one       „  „,    ^,^^^^,-  p^^^c  ..-v«.««  .*irs 

half,  whether  the  niche  be  fquarf*  or  rirenea  ;  and  -^  ^   - 

when  it  is  fquare,  the  diftance  from  the  top  of  the        (204.)  Stair-cases  ought  to  be  fo  cooftrudrf 

head  to  the  cielinf:  of  the  niche  (nould  not  be  as  to  make  the  afcent  fefe,  agreeable,  and  eaiy.— 

greater  than  the  diftance  on  t'le  fides.  To  fix  on  a  proper  and  advantageous  fit«atioBi 

( »99.)  Statues  are  generally  raifed  on  a  plinth,  for  a  ftair-cafe  is  often  attended  vith  difficulry; 

the  height  of  which  may  be  from  one  thii-d  to  one  but   without  this  the  internal  coavenieftct  to^ 

half  of  a  head ;  and  fometimes  where  the  niches  beauty  of  a  houfe  will  be  much  injured.  P^f***^ 

ar*»  large,  the  ftatues  may  be  raifed  on  fmall  pe-  is  of  opinion,  that  the  entrance  to  a  tttir-^'^ 

defrals.    The  chara<*ter  of  the  ftatue  fhould  always  ought  to  be  fituated,  fo  as  the  principal  pct»  f 

^^n^fpond  with  the  charafter  of  the  arcbito(Sturc  a  building  may  be  feen  before  we  afctt»dtiei«!* 
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and  apon  thid  principle  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  angles  to  i,    3,   make  it   equal  to  one  more  of 

more  eafy  accefs  is  gained  to  the  principal  apart-  thefe  parts.    Draw  then  the  diagonal  4,  i ;  and 

roents  on  the  ground  floor.  from  the  centre  4,  defcribe  the  arch  ^f  s-    Di- 

(»05.)  To  render  (lairs  eafy  of  afcent)  the  height  vide  tlie  arch  into  12  equal  parts ;  and  through 

of  a  ftep  ought  not  to  exceed  7  inches,  nor  in  any  thefe  diviiionsy  draw  the  radii  till  they  interfcdt 

Cife  to  be  lefs  than  4^  but  fix  inches  is  a  general  the  line  $f  u  as  at  %$  Sf  5$  Sec.  which  completes 

height    The  breadth  of  the  fteps  fhould  not  be  the  fcale  for  drawing  the  fcroll.    Suppofing  that 

Ids  than  la  inches^  if  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided  :  the  feveral  radial  Hues ;  i»  i,  3*  4%  Sec.  in  Jg.  3^ 

nor  ibould  they  ever  be  more  than  1 8 ;  and  to  render  are  alread  y  drawn,  proceed  thus :  Take  from^^. 

our  afccnt  free  from  the  interruption  of  perfonsde-  a  thefpace  3,  i,  and  place  it  at  fig.  3,  from  the 

Icendingy  their  length  ihOuld  not  exceed  13,  nor  be  centre  O  to  a.    On  i  with  the  (ame  opening,  fix 

leis  than  4  teet,  except  in  common  and  fmall  one  foot  of  the  compares,  and  with  the  other 

buiidings,  whofe  area  will  not  admit  of  a  flair  flrike  a  fhort  curve  line,  as  at  C,  and  from  x  with 

cafe  of  more  than  3  feet.    That  the  afcent  may  this  opening,  deicribe  another,  interfering  it  at 

be  botti  fafe  and  agreeable,  it  is  requifite  alfo  to  C.    From  the  centre  C  thus  found,  draw   the 

introduce  fome  convenient  aperture  for    light,  archy  a»  i*    Again,  fromyCe*  %  take  the  fpace  3 

which  ought  lb  be  as  nearly  oppofite  to  our  firll  3,  and  place  it  from  O  on  the  radial  3 :  with  this 

entrance  to  the  flairs,  as  the  nature  of  the  build-  opening.  And  the  centre  as  before,  and  draw  the 

ing  will  admit  of.    An  equal  diftribution  of  light  arch  3,  3,  proceeding  in  the  fame  way  with  the 

to  each  flight  of  flau^  ought  to  be  particularly  re-  refl.    3y  contracting  the  line  4,  3,  in  fig.  1,  it  is 

garded ;  for  which  reafon,  thefe  apertures  or  win-  evident,  tliat  a  fcroll  may  be  drawn  more  open, 

dou's  are  commonly  placed  at  the  landings  or  half  or  with  lefs  convolution,  as  in^.  4  :  confequent- 

fpacei;  though  fometimes  the  whole  is  lighted  ly,  by  increafing  the  length  4,  3,  the  fcroll  will 

from  a  dome.  acquire  more  convulution  t  and  therefore  we  may, 

(10^.)  Stair  cafes  whofe  plans  are  circular,  are  by  thefe  means,  vary  the  unroll  as  we  pleafe.  In 
of  various  kinds.  Some  wind  round  a  newel  or  /g.  5,  is  fhewn  the  pitchboard  or  raking  of  the 
column,  in  the  middle,  and  the  rifers  of  the  fleps  fteps,  in  order  to  determine  the  falling  mould  of 
are  ftraight,  and  fometimes  curved.  Others  form  the  twift.  The  dotted  lines  drawn  from  the 
a  well  or  void  fpace,  in  the  centre.  The  fame  hand  rail  to  the  pitchboard,  fhew  its  width, 
may  be  obferved  of  thofe  whofe  plans  are  ellipti-  which  is  to  be  kept  level,  as  it  winds  about.  The 
cal :  the  moll  common  however,  are  thole  whofe  lines  a^  3,  3,  a,  continued  round  to  D,  fhew  how 
plans  are  a  fquare  or  parallelogram.  The  ancients  much  half  the  width  of  the  rail  nfes  on  the  pitch- 
paid  a  fuperftitious  regard  to  an  odd  number  in  board,  from  its  beginning  to  3.  t>  exhibits  the 
their  flights  of  fleps;  as  3,  5,  7,  &c.  in  order  that  fame  pitchboard ;  and  the  method  of  finding  the 
in  their  afcent,  they  might  begin  and  flnifh  with  outflde  mould  for  the  twill  of  the  hand  raiU  after 
the  right  foot.  Palladio  therefore,  allows  to  the  its  fides  are  fo  fquared  as  to  be  every  way  in  a 
flair-cafe  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  11  or  13  fleps  to  perpendicular  diredion  to  its  ground  plan.  But 
each  flight.  this  cannot   be  done  without  firfl  finding  the 

(107O  When  a  flair-cafe  winds  round  a  newel,  mould  for  the  hand-rail,  which  may  be  done 

whether  its  plan  be  circular  or  elliptical,  the  dia-  thus ;  Cnnfider  B  in  fig.  6,  as  that  part  of  the 

meter  being  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  two  plan  of  the  hand-rail,  comprehended  between  i, 

are  fet  apart  for  the  fleps,  and  one  for  the  co-  3,  J!g.  5.    D  is  the  pitch-board,  which  gives  the 

lumn.     But  in  circular  or  elliptical  (lair-cafes  rake  or  bevel  of  the  hand  rail ;  which,  being  di- 

that  are  open,  or  which  form  a  well  in  the  mid-  vided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  draw  or« 

dle,  the  diameter  is  divided  into  four  e^ual  parts;  dinates  to  the  plan  B,  as  a,  6.    From  the  raking 

^o  for  the  fleps,  and  two  for  die  void  fpace  in  lines,  ^,  ^,  dra>v  the  correfponding  ordinates  at 

the  centre.     Modem  flair-cafes  however,  have  of-  right  angles  with  it ;  and  by  the  two  compalTes 

ten  a  kind  of  well  of  a  mixed  form :  flraight  on  transfer  the  feverai  ondinates  from  3  to  G,  as  a,  b^ 

each  fide,  and  circular  at  the  returns  of  each  flight,  to  r,  </,  and  i,  a,  3,  4,  refpedive<y :  then,  by  draw- 

The  openings  of  thefe  wells  arc  various  in  wide-  ing  a  curve  line  through  thefe  points,  G  will  be- 

otrfs,  but  feldom  exceeds  18  or  10  inches.  come  an  acciurate  mould  for  the  upper  fide  of  the 

SS08.)  Mofl  flair-cafes,  both  for  convenience  hand  rail, 

ornament,  ought  to  have  hand  rai  ls.   Thefe  1 209.)  As  however  the  twift  of  the  hand  rail  re^ 

generally  begin  from  tlie  ground  by  a  twifted  quires  a  greater  fubflance  of  wood  than  the  flraight 

iooll,  which,  when  flcilfully  managed,  produces  a  part,  this  may  eafily  be  determined  thus :  Draw 

very  good  eff*edl.    To  affifl  in  the  cohflnklion  of  the  ftjuare  of  the  hand  rail  on  the  pitch-board,  as 

th€fe,  we  (hall  offer  the  fdtlowing  obfervations,  as  a  in  hg,  7  ;  and  parallel  lines  ftt)m  the  oppofite 

ilUiArated  by  the  various  figures  in  Plate  XXllI.  angles  will  (hew  the  thicknefs  required,  as  at  i. 

In  figure  I,  we  have  the  plan  of  the  firfl  ftep,  a.    Agreeable  to  this,  /,  w,  »,  in  fig.  8,  fhew  the 

formed  with  a  fcroll  to  receive  the  newel  poft  and  manner  of  glewing  the  rail  with  the  additional 

ballufters  of  the  twifted  hand-rail :  a  is  the  projed-  thicknefs  of  wood  before  defcribed.    It  is  made  of 

ingnofing  of  the  ftep;  b  the  thicknefs  of  the  brack-  fo  many  pieces,  and  varied  in  glewing,  to  affift  in 

et,  and  c  the  ftring  board.    To  draw  the  fcroll  more  eafily  forming  the  twift.    The  beft  method* 

proceed  thus:  Let  the  fpace  1,  3,  in^g.  i,  be  in  faa,  is  to  glew  thefe  in  thcftraight  way  of  the 

coofidered  as  equal  to  the  fpring  of  the  fcroll  from  grain,  by  which,  if  the  wood  be  properly  match- 

^^ centre  to  the  ftraight  part  of  the  hand  rail,  as  ed,  the  whole  will  appear  one  folid  piece.    To  re- 

from  O  to  ufg.  3.    Divide  1,  3,  into  three  e-  duce  thefe  pieces  properly,  and  to  produce  in  the 

qual  yarts  j  and  dlrawing  the  line  4>  3»  at  right  whole  twift  an  agreeable  turn,  it  will  be  requifite 

to 
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to  have  a  falling  mould,  that  when  each  part  of  «          -...-     nrij^  „ 

the  twift  is  fo  fquared,  as  in  every  parttoanfwt-r  ^^^'^'  ^"^-    ^^^^^fs. 

to  a  perpendicular  line  over  its  plan  when  placed  (115*)  A  plan  of  the  building  to  be  covered  ihooM 

in  its  due  polition,  it  may  be  applied  to  tlte  out-  be  made,  before  we  begin  to  the  operation  of  rpof- 

fide  of  the  rail  round  the  twift.  ing,  that  we  may  \ye  able  to  afcertain  the  lengths 

(a  10.)  lT\ji^,  5,  therefore,  confider  D  the  pitch  of  the  various  timbers  required  for  the  whole. 

board  and  O  P  the  level  of  the  fcroU  at  3,  4.  The  particular  kinds  of  covering  pr^ifed  in  Eng- 

Take  the  ftretch  of  a  line  fuppofed  to  be  girted  land  are  lead,  pantiles,  plain  tiles,  and  flates.  Co- 

from  I  to  3,  which  transfer  to  OP  at  D.    Divide  verings  of  lead  are  doubtlefs  the  beft  and  moft 

each  fide  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  raking  and  durable  of  any  other;  but  on  account  of  their «- 

level  line  into  any  number  of  equal  paits,  as  1,  9,  pence  they  are  feldom  chofen,  except  for  raagiri- 

r^f  each  way,    and  the  points  produced  by  the  ficertt  buildings.   Lead  is  now  raoft  generally  \ifeA 

interfedkions  of  the  lines  drawn  from  each  divifi-  on  roofs  nearly  or  perfe^y  ftat,  where  any  otbfr 

on,  will  form  a  curve,  perfedly  eafy  and  fufficient-  fort  of  covering  would  not  be  fafe.    The  pitcher 

ly  accurate  for  the  purpofe.  perpendicular  height  of  focb  roof  is  aboot  two 

(ail.)  If  a  fcroU  is  required  to  take  its  fpring  9th8  of  the  width  of  the  building^wr  rather  under 

from  any  part  of  thelbcond  ftep,  then  draw  the  what  is  termed  pediment  pitch.    Fkntikcofefings 

pitch-boand  as  SitJSg,  6$  and  proceed  in  every  par-  may  alfo  be  ufed  to  low  roofs ;  but  their  general 

ticular  as  before.    Fig*  9,  is  a  plan  of  the  hand  pitch  ought  to  be  about  three  8th6  of  the  width 

rail,  including  fteps,  as  in  cylindrical  ftaif-cafes.  of  the  building.  Coverings  of  plain  tUes  and  dates 

M  is  the  quarter  plan,  ^d  D  is  the  pitch  of  5  are  generally  allowed  the  htghelt  pitchy  becauie 

ileps ;  and  R  the  Uce  mould  for  the  hand  rail  if  when  they  are  laid  on  low  roofs,  the  rain  will  more 

it  be  cut  out  of  the  folid ;  if  otherwife,  thin  ve-  eaAly  find  its  way  between  tbcm.    Thefc  ought 

neers  arc  gtewed  round  a  cylinder  made  for  the  to  have  a  pitch,  the  length  of  whofe  rafter*  i* 

purpofe,  and  on  which  muft  be  marked  each  (tep  three  4ths  of  their  girder ;  or  at  leaft,  the  fkki  of 

and  rifer  as  Aiewn  at  A,  that  the  thin  flips  at  6  for  the  roof  ought  to  be  at  right  angles  with  each  0- 

the  hand  rail,  and  tbofe  at  a  for  the  ftringing  ther. 

boardi  may  be  corre^ly  laid  down.  (ti6.)  There  arc  alfo  vario^  kinds  of  circular 

Sect.  VIL    0/  Ballustrades.  f^/^  5  but  thofe  moft  generally  ufed  are  fcrmri 

v/y  A#Abuv9  j^^  ^1^^  manner  now  defcribed,  having  fau?if  or 

(an.)  Balhiftrades  arc  fometimee  of  real  ufe  in  oWong  plans,  and  timber  frames,  3«  in  figures  7 

buildings ;  and  at  other  times  they  are  only  oma*  and  8,  in  Plate  XXIII.  wbofe  principal  parts  at 

mental.    Such  as  are  intended  for  ule,  as  when  thus  named  :  A  is  the  beam  or  gitxier ;  B,lhepTir,- 

they  are  employed  in  ftair-cafcs,  before  windows,  cipal  rafitr  or  fufpar ;  C,  the  King  poft ;  DDf  the 

or  to  inclofe  terraces,  &c.  mufk  always  be  nearly  ftruts.    Fii,'  i.  is  a  truflcd  roof,  "with  3  king  pojJ^t 

of  the  fame  height  5  never  exceeding  3  feet  and  a  capable  ol  bearing  70  feet  fpan.    Pig.  a.  w  an  M 

half,  nor  ever  lefa  than  3.    But  thofe  that  are  prin-  roof,  capable  of  fupi»rting  the  iome  extent.  Sod 

cipally  defigncd  for  ornament,  as  when  they  finilli  rooft  are  uft- ful  in  cafes  where  the  fpan  is  eiter- 

a  building,  (hould  be  proportioned  to  the  archi-  five,  and  whert  the  pitch  is  required  to  be  low. 

tedure  they  accompany ;  and  their  height  ought  This  however  feldom  happens  in  pradlce ;  fx  if 

■ever  to  exceed  4  fitthsof  the  height  of  the  entabla-  there  be  a  middle  wall,  the  roof  is  trade  doaW^i 

fure  on  which  they  are  placed:  nor  ihould  it  ever  as  in  fig.  9.    Fig.  4,  4,  Ihews  the  method  of  pi«- 

ae  left  than  i  thirds  thereof,  without  counting  the  cing  timber,  and  fecuring  it  by  bolt :  Fig.  5»  *^^ 

2ocholo,  or  plinth,  the  height  of  which  muft  be  method  of  trulTing  a  girder  with  pieces,  a,  b ;  Fig. 

Efficient  to  leave  the  whole  balluiiride  expofed  6,  of  trtiirmg  a  partition, 

to  view.  (*^70  Keams  that  exc^d   ao  feet  m  cxleot, 

(113.)  The  beft  method  to  proportion  baluf-  ihould  be  truiled  in  one  or  more  places,  astnaf 
trades  ie  to  divitle  the  whole  given  height  into  13  be  requia^d.  Bc;im8  (hould  never  exceed  15  fc* 
equal  parts ;  8  of  thefe  fur  the  height  of  the  bal-  in  bearing  ;  nor  rafters  more  than  10  fwt »  '^ 
luft^*,  3  for  tlie  bafe,  and  2  for  the  cornice  or  rail ;  efpecially  in  ro<^fs  of  very  low  pitch,  whofc coher- 
er into  /4  (if  it  be  required  to  make  the  ballufter  ings  have  a  much  greater  pteflure  on  their  raften* 
lefe,)  giving  8  parts  to  the  ballufter,  4  t6  the  bafe,  than  thofe  of  higi'tr  pitches,  and  which  may  tbeit- 
and  a  to  the  rail.    One  of  thefe  parts  may  be  ca^-  fe>re  exceed  10  feet. 

led  a  moduU;  and  being  divided  into  9  minutes,  (218.)  If  the  length  of  a  beam  of  fir  be  30  frA 

may  ferve  to  determine  the  dimenfions  of  the  par*  its  f<^antlinps  may  be  j  niches  deep  and  6  incbrt 

ticular  members.     The  diftancc  between  a  balluf-  thick ;— *• 

ters  ihould  not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of  the  If  45,        9    i.:ches  dtcp  and     7    inches  tinck. 

ballufter  meafured  in  its  thickefb  part,  nof  be  Itfe  60,      lo      — — ^      8i • 

than  one  third  of  it.  75 f      lof 10    ' — 

(ai4.)  The  breadth  of  thepedeftals,  when  they  9^,      la      ■  lof  — 

are  placed  on  columns  or  pilaftera,  is  regulated  by  (ai9  )'  If  the  length  of  a  principal  rafter  he  U 

them';  the  dye  never  being  made  broader  than  the  feet,  its  fcantiings  may  be  6  inches  deep  aud  j  io 

top  of  the  ihaft,  nor  much  narrower;  and  when  thickncfs;— ^ 

tberearencithercolumnsnorpilaftersoo  the  front,  If  36,        7    inches  deep  aad     6    in  thickiKM. 

the  dye  ihould  not  be  much  lower  than  a  fquaro,  41,        9 


and  feldom  higher.    On  flairs,  or  other  inclititd  6c,      jo     — — 

planes,  the  fame  proportions  are  Xo  be  obierved  7  a,      10  ■  , 

as  on  horizontal  ones.  -  C^^o.)  RaTtera  uf  thefe  dimenfions  are  gcornllT 
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made  about  one  inch  larger  at  the  bottom  of  both  jrchitedts  ;»s  abfoiijtely  neceifary  in  the  p1aiimng» 

in  depth  and  thickncfs;    which    ftren^ithens  the  ercdinj:,  and  fin'fhing  an  entire  fabric, 

roof  by  admitting  larger  tenons  into  the  principal  (ii?)  Solidity  implies  the  choice  of  a  good 

beams,  and  by  becoming  h'ghter  at  the  top.  foundation  and  proper  materials  to  work  wiU),  as 

(mi.)  If  the  ratters  be  fmall,  as  8  feet  in  length,  well  as  their  judicious  application.    Convenience 

their  fcantlinps  may  be  44  inches  by  3  inches  thick:  demands  fuch  a  difpofition  of  the  various  parta  of 

If  10,            5     3 a  ttru(5lure,  that  they  may  not  crowd  and  embar- 

n,            6     3  rafs  each  other,  to  appear  difagreeable  to  a  fpec- 

c          IV     r\r  n  tator.    Of  beauty  we  already  have  treated.    Order 

5ECT.  lA.    u/^^iELiNCs.  givcs  each  pai-t  of  the  building  a  proportionate 

(iji.)  Ceilings  in  churches  and  temples  may  be  extent  ;  fuch  as  is  adapted  to  the  ma^niti  li  of 
confidered  as  the  interior  coverings  of  their  roofs,  the  whole.  DifpoGtion  is  the  due  ranging  and  a« 
as  there  is  nothing  between  them  but  the  ncctfiary  grecable  union  of  all  the  parts,  including  a  proper 
framing  by  which  the  wlmle  is  fupported.  For  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  various  apart- 
dwelling  houfes  the  fiinplefl:  and  moil  common  ments  of  the  whole  fabric.  Proportion  is  the  icla- 
fort  are  thofe  which  are  flat  Thcfe  are  generally  tion  that  the  whole  work  has  to  its  conftit»»t  nt 
adorned  with  principal  comp.rrtmcnts,  furrourded  parts,  and  which  each  part  has  to  the  complete 
with  tnouldiugs,  either  let  into  the  ceiling  or  pro«  idea  of  the  whole ;  for  in  buildings  that  ait  perfect 
jeding  from  it.  Their  ornaments  and  mouldini^s  in  their  kind,  from  any  particular  part  we  may 
do  not  require  a  bold  relief;  but  being  near  the  form  a  toh-nble  judgment  of  the  whole.  i>eco- 
eye,  they  muft  be  finiihed  with  neatntfs  and  tafte  rum  confifls  in  making  the  whole  afpedt  of  the  fa- 

(21.?.)  Coved  cielings  are  certainly  much  more  brie  fo  corred,  th.it  nothing  fhall  appear,   but 

beautiful  than  Hat  ones ;  but  their  execution  is  at-  what  is  fbunded  in  the  principles  of  reafon,  geome- 

tended  with  more  expcnce.    They  ace  ufed  pro-  try,  and  delicacy  of  judgment.    It  includes  de- 

mifcuoufly  in  large  and  fmall  roo«ps,  ai>d  occupy  fign,  or  the  choice  of  one  fituation  in  preference 

from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  to  another,  which  we  may  conceive  improper  for 

room.    But  where  the  archheA  is  at  liberty  to  the  kind  of  building  we  are  about  to  ered ;  and 

proportion  the  height  of  the  room  to  its  fuperficial  dire(5ts  us  to  pitch  upon  different  profpcds  or 

dimenfions,  the  moft  eligible  proportion  for  the  views  for  different  parts  of  an  edifice.    Oecono- 

co?e  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole  height  of  the  roonu  my  inftrudla  the  archite(Jl  to  have  regard  to  the 

The  figure  of  the  cove  is  cojmmonly  either  a  qua-  expcnce  of  his  whole  defign,  which  will  be  greatly 

drant  of  a  circle  or  of  an  ellip/is,  taking  its  rife  a  e^e<5ted  by  a  choice  of  Hich  materials,  as  are  no|t 

little  above  the  cornice,  and  finifhing  at  the  border  only  proper  for  this  purpofe,  but  of  the  cheapelk 

round  the  great  panncJ  in  the  centre.    The  border  c^  Uie  kind  which  2xt  proper. 

projeAs  fomewhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  out-  c^^^   tt     nri7/«.,»>».^.^..« 

fide ;  and  on  the  fide  towards  the  panpel,  it  is  ge-  ^^^^-  "'    ^^  Fovnbatiohs. 

nerally  made  of  fufificient  depth  to  admit  the  ori>  (taB.)  Thebeft  foundation  is  that  which  con- 

naments  of  an  architrave.  6ft8  of  gravel  or  (lone;  but  in  order  to  Vwow  whe- 

(114.)  When  the  profiles  of  rooms  are  gilt,  the  ther  the  inferior  ftrata  are  fufficient  for  the  fup- 

deiings  ought  likewife  to  be  gilt.    The  ufual  me-  port  of  the  building,  it  will  be  advifible  ti>  Hnk 

thodistogild  all  the  ornaments,  and  leave  the  wells  at  fome  little  diftance.   By  attending  to  u  hat 

ground  white,  pearl-colour,  light  blue,  or  any  b  thrawn  up  in  the  digging  thefe,  the  architc^ 

other  that  may  be  proper  to  fet  off  the  gilding  to  will  be  acquainted  with  what  lies  under  the  ftony 

advantage.  or  gravelly  bed  which  on  the  furface  promifes  fo 

(215.)  Hiftorical  and  other  paintings  are  often  much  fecurity^  and  will  know  what  meafures  to 

introduced  with  good  effeA  in  the  centre  and  an-  fiake. 

gular  compartments  of  large  ceilings^  and  of  late  U29O  But  though  a  ftony  or  gravelly  bottom  is 
an  invention  of  painted  filk  and  fattin  in  various  or-  undoubtedly  the  mod  furc  and  firm,  where  all  is 
naments  from  the  antique,  has  been  introduced,  to  found  beneath,  thtre  is  no  kind  of  ground  which 
adorn  the  profiles  of  walls  of  roon^s.  Thefe  are  may  prove  more  fallacio'is  or  occalion  fuch  ter- 
ioclofcd  in  pannels,  piladres,  and  tablets,  accords  |-ible  accidents.  The  rt<ifon  is,  that  fuch  ground 
ing  to  their  fituation ;  and,  when  they  have  fuitable  often  contains  abfolute  vacuities ;  nor  '\%  rock  it- 
gilt  mouldings,  produce  a  very  plcanng  and  fplen-  felf,  though  a  fguiidat ion  upon  a  rock  is  Aiong 
did  cffe^.  even  to  a  proverb,  free  from  danger  of  the  f.une 

kind.    Caverns  are  very  frequent  in  rocky  places; 

PART    IV.  and  ftiould  an  heavy  buiMing  be  crc^^led  over  one 

OP  TH.  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  x%  "^^f^^'   *!  ™''*^*-  [""^^^'^  f«ll  down  alto^jc  thw. 

(^EjjpDAT  (*30'  To  guard  again  ft  accidents  of  this  kmd, 

Oiir       tuu/.  Palladio  advifes  the  thiowing  down  great  weights 

^«^*    T     nr  sL.    i>....^.«...  *    X      ir       j  *  forcibly  on  the  ground,  and  obferving  whether  it 

oKT.  I.    Of  the  Principles  to  bt  objerved  m  r      j    u  n          - /u  1          ti    1^       ^c    ^        u 

FBsrTiMn  RtfiLniM/-.  founds  hollow,  or  fhakes.    lie  lays,  if  a  drum  be 

£RSCTiNO  fluiLDiNQs.  p^^^  ^^  ^^^  futpeifted  ground  near  to  a  Nefiel 

(226.)  The  rules  of  building  require,  that  in  filled  with  water,  a  gentle  ftroke  will  not  refonnd 

every  fabric,  there  ihould  be  foTidity,  convenience  nor  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  water,  if  the  earth  be 

and  beauty ;  to  which,  according  to  fome  of  the  folid;  but,  if>  it  be  hollow,  the  efieets  produced 

'^  refined  mailers,  are  added,  order,  difpofu  will  very  clearly  fliew  it. 

tion,  proportion,  decorum,  and  economy.    Thefe  {%s'»  ,  Where  the  foundation  is  gravel,  it  will 

8  particulars  are  confidere4  by  the  moil  ikilf  ui  be  proper  to  examine  the  thicknefs  of  tbe  Aratum, 

Vol. U. Part II.  rr                    Hi    ^       '             and 
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^nd  the  qualities  of  thofe  that  lie  under  it,  as  they  by  rule  and  line.    When  the  board  plat  is  hid,  a 

have  appeared  in  digging.    If  the  bed  of  gravel  is  courfe  of  ftone  is  the  bett  firft  bed,  and  this  U  to 

thick,  and  the  under  ftratai  of  a  found  and  finn  kind,  be  laid  without  mortar ;  for  lime  would  make  th* 

there  needs  po  affiftance ;  if  otherwifc,  we  muft  wood  decay,  which  otherwife,  in  a  tolerably  good 

haVe  recourfe  ^o  various  method^  in  order  to  fup-  foil,  will  laft  for  ages. 

ply  the  defers.    In  cafe  of  boggy  earths,  or  nn-       (a^6.)  The  thichncfr.  of  fbundation  walls,  ingc- 

firm  fiind,  piling  is  one  of  the  ifioft  common  me-  nerai,  ought  to  be  double  that  of  the  walls  whih 

thodd  of  fecuring  a  foundation;  and,  notwithftand-  they  are  to  fupport.    The  loofer  the  ground,  the 

ing  the  natural  difadvantages  in  fuch  a  cafe,  piles,  thicker  the  foundation  wall  ought  to  be;  ard  it 

\vhcn  properly  executed,  pake  one  of  the  firrneft  yvlW  require  the  fame  addition  alfo  in  proportion 

and  moft  fecure  foundations,  '  to  what  is  to  be  ralfed  upon  it.    The  planet^ the 

(232.)  In  foundations  near  the  edge  of  waters,  ground  muft  be  perfe(5tly  level,  that  the  weight 

"we  fhould  always  found  to  the  very  bottom,  as  may  prefs  equally  ^  very  where :  for  when  it  in- 

mariy  fatal  accidents  have  happened  from  the  clines  more  to  one  fide  than  the  other,  the  wall 

ground  being  wndermined  by  rivers.    The  fame  will  fplit.    The  foundations  muft  diminilh  as  iky 

method  is  to  be  foll6>yed  When  the  ground  on  rife,  out  the  perpendicular  is  to  Ik?  exa(^iy  k-iit 

yrhich  w^  build  has  been  dug  or  wrought  before,  in  the  upper  and  lou  cr  parts  of  the  wall;  ard  th-i 

It  ought  never  to  be  trufted  in  the  condition  in  caution  ought  to  be  c  bftrved  ail  the  way  up  with 

which  it  is  left ;  but  we  muft  dig  through  it  into  the  fame  ftn(ftntfs.    In  fome  ground,  the  founds* 

the  folid  and  urtmoyed  ground,  and  fome  way  e-  tipn  may  be  archid;  which  will  (iiye  mat»*rial8 and 

T«j  into  that,  according  to  the  weight  and  fize  of  lahour,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fupcrftn«Aurc 

the  irttended  edifice.  *  has  an  equal  fecurity.    This  praiSice  is  peculiarly 

(13  j.)  It  will  be  proper,  however,  before  the  fen^iceable  where  the  fouudation  is  piled, 

•rchiteft  beeiris  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  build-  c  itt    r^r^xr  r^  n  j 

ing,  to  comtruft  fu^  drains  as  may  be  necefliry  S^""  "''  O/W*"  »•  Chimneys.  Roors.  W 

for  carrying  ofFth**  r^in*  or  other  water,  that  would  ^^^*^  ^* 

othei^fe  be  colle<iicd  and  lodge  abdut  the  houfe.        (i??.)  As  the  fpundatiun  walls  are  to  diminiib 

3n  forming  drains  for  carrying  off  this  water,  it  in  thic  knefs,  fo  are  Ihcfe  alfo  which  are  buiit  up- 

Mdll  be  neceflary  to  make  large  allowance  for  the  on  them.    This  is  neceliary  to  fave  expcnce,  but 

fiifl^erent  quantities  that  may  be  coUedtetl  at  dif-  is  not  abfolutely  fo  to  fti-engthen  the  wall;  for  ii 

fererit  times.   It  muft  alfo  be  confidered,  that  wa-  would  K*  no  lefs  ftrong,  tho^igh  it  were  contukiwd 

ter  of  this  kiiid  is  alw'ays  loaded  with  a  vaft  qgan-  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  pro- 

tity  of  fediment,  which  by  continually  falling  to  vidM  the  perpendicular  was  exadly  kept.   In 

the  botton)  will  be  very  apt  to  choak  up  the  drain,  common  houfes  bpilt  oi  l)rick,  the  general  diiri- 

Jfpecially  at  thofe  places  where  there -happen  to  nution  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  one  half  the 

pe  angles  or  corners  in  it's  courfe.  *  The  only  v^c-  thicknefs  at  the  bpttom  j  the  beginning  ii  t*) 

thbd  of  prevent'^ng  this  is  by  means  of  ccrtam  C4-  bricks,  then  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  laftly  one  brk^ 

"laities  diipofed  at  proper  diftances  from  one  ano-  in  thicknefs.    In  larger  edifices,  the  ^alls  rouft  be 

ther.    Into  thefe  the  fediment  will  be  corie<fled,  inade  proportionally  thicker ;  but  the  diminution 

ind  they  are  f6r  that  reafon  called  ^^«;*oo//.  is  preserved  much  in  the  fame  manner.    Wlif" 

(234.)  All  drains  6ught  to  Searched  over  at  top,  ftones  are  ufeil,  regard  muft  be  had  to  their  lu- 
^nd  ri^ay  be  pioft  conveniently  built  of  brick.  Ac-  ture,  and  the  propriety  of  their  figures  for  hold- 
cording  to  their  different  fizesjthe following propor-  ing  one  another;  and  where  the  wall  is  to becora- 
iions  of  height  and  thicknefs  may  be  obferved.  If  pofcd  of  dificrcnt  materials,  as  ftpne  and  brick,  the 
the  drain  is  18  inches  wide,  the  height  of  the  walls  heavieft  ought  al>v<»ys  to  be  placed  undermcft. 
jnay  be  one  foot,  and  their  thicknefs  9  inches;  (238.)  One  additional  particular  refpedting  tl:? 
the  bbttorh  may  be  t)aved  With  brick  laid' flatwife,  ftrep^th  of  a  plain  wall  tliuft  be  obferved,  vix.  \^ 
and  the  arch  turned  4  tnches.  '  If  the  drain  be  22  fortify  its  ai  gles.  This  is  beft  done  with  good 
inches  wide, , the  fide  walls  are  th#n  to  be  one  ftone  ^n  each  fide,  which  gives  not  only  ^  great  drtl 
foot  three  Inches  in  height,  and  the  reft  conftrudt-  of  ftrcngth,  but  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Pilaftm 
ud  as  before.  If  it  be  14  inches  wide,  the  height  properly  applied  afford  great  ftreugth  to  w-Cj. 
hf  tiie  wills  may  be  9  inches,  and  the  fweep  of  Their  beft  diftance  h  about  every  20  feet,  and  ihet 
the  arch  4.  A  drain  of  a  yai'd  wide  ftiould  have  ftiould  rife  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  naked  of  tie 
the  fame  height,  and  the  arch  turned  over  it' ought  wall.  The  openings  in  a  wall  are  all  weakeon^r 
l^o  be  9  inchefe  ^ick.  Upon  the  fame  principles  and  as  the  corners  require  to  l)e  the  ftroofcft 
and  proportions  itaay  other  drains  of  any  fize  be  parts,  there  (hould  never  l>e  a  window  very  neff 
cOnftru^lcd.  a  ^omcr.    Properly,  there  ibould  always  be  ti» 

(235.)  Tht  fewerS  and  drains  being  conftru^ed  breadth  of  the  opening  firm  t6  the  corwtr. 
in  a  manner  to  the  proportioned  fize  of  the  intend-  («39)  Along  with  the  conftrudion  at'  wtttit  tint 
^d  building,  the  2firchite(Jt  mav  next  proceed  to  pf  the  cl  ynneys  muft  alfo  be  cbofidered;  forf^ 
lay  the  fouAdation  of  the  walls.  Here  his  firft  fors  in  ihe  couftr\i($tiou  pf  Ibefe  Vrili  rendffttc 
care  muft  be,  tha(  the  floor  of  the  foundation  be  moft  elegant  buildings  extremely  dilagreeablc.  Tht 
perfe^ly  finrrooth  and  level.  The  ItJUians  begin  common  catifes  of  smoking  are  either  that  t^ 
with  laying  oVor  it  an  even  covering  of  ftrong  oak  tvind'  is  too  much  let  ih  above  at  the  rooutb  <x 
plank;  and  ut>on  that  they  lay,  with  the  moft  exact  the  fliaft,  ot  the  fmoke  is  ftiflcd  t>elow:  and  feme- 
care,  the  firft  courfe  of  the  materials.  Whether  times  a  higher  building,  or  a  great  eJcvatiucof  tht? 
we  take  this  method,  or  begin  upon  the  naked  ground  behind,  is  the  fource  of  the  mifchiff;  ef 
^loofi  ^11  muft  be  laid  with  the  utmoft  accuracy.  laftly>  the  room  io  v.  hicb  the  chiihney  if  nay  t* 
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(6  fmall  or  clofe,  that  there  is  not  a  fufficient  cur-  boufe  for  keeping  the  utenfils  under  cover,  an4 

rent  of  air  to  drive  up  the  (moke.   Altnoft  all  that  (beds  for  other  ules. 

can  be  done,  while  the  walls  are  conftruding,  to  (i44«)  To  accomplifh  thefc  purpofes,  letapiecrf 

prevent  (moke,  is,  to  make  the  chimney  vent  nar-  of  ground  be  taken  of  five  times  the  eictent  oif  thqf 

rower  at  bottom  than  at  top  i   yet  this  muft  not  front  of  the  boufe,  and  inclofed  in  the  leaft  expen.^ 

be  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  becaufe  the  fmoke  will  five  manner.     Back  in  the  centre  of  this  let  the 

then  linger  in  the  upper  part,  and  all  the  force  o£  boufe  be  placed,  and  in  the  fh>nt  of  the  grouu<l 

the  draught  will  not  be  able  to  fend  it  up. — For  the  barn  and  the  ftable,  with  the  adjoining  /beds, 

curing  finoky  chinmcys  in  houfcs  already  built,  fee  Thefe  ai^  to  be  fet,  one  on  each  fide,  to  the  ex* 

Chimncv.  treme  mcafure  of  the  inclofed  ground;  they  will 

(140.)  After  the  walls  are  finifhed,  the  roof  is  thus  fill  up  a  part  of  the  entrance,  and  will  leavrf 

the  next  confideration  :  but  concerning  it  very  lit-  all  about  the  houfe  fome  inclofed  ground  by  wa^ 

tie  can  be  faid,  only  that  its  weight  muft-  be  pro-  of  yard.    From  the  barn  to  the  liable  may  be  exf 

portioned  to  the  ilrength  of  the  walls.    It  muft  be  tended  a  fence  with  a  gate  in  the  thiddle,  and  thi9 

lb  contrived  as  to  prefs  equ^ly  upon  the  building  gate  ought  to  front  the  door  of  the  houfis; 

and  the  inn^  walls  muft  bear  their  (hare  of  the  (245.)  The  plan  of  the  houfe  and  out  building9 

load  as  well  as  the  outer  ones.    A  roof  ought  nei-  may  be  made  as  follows.    The  door  may  open  in^ 

ther  to  be  too  raalTy  nor  too  light ;   as  being  ne-  to  4  plain  brick  paffage,  at  the  end  of  which  may' 

ceffary  for  keeping  the  walls  together  by  iu  pref-  be  carried  up  a  fmall  ftair-k:afe.      On  one  fide  of 

fure,  which  it  is  incapable  of  doing  while  too  light;  the  palTage  may  be  a  common  kitchen;   and  01^ 

and  if  too  heavy,  it  is  in  danger  of  throwing  them  the  other  a  large  room,  which  vnll  (crve  the  fami- 

dowm.    Of,  thefe  two  extremes,  however,  the  laft  ly  by  way  of  parlour.    Beyond  this  may  ftahd  on 

is  to  be  accounted  the  worft.  one  fide  the  pantry,  and  on  the  other  the  dairy 

(141.)    Floors  are  moft   commonly  made  of  room,  the  laft  being  twice  the  fize  of  the  formerf 

wood;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  necelfary  that  it  be  well  They  are  placed  on  the  ikme  fide  with  the  par^ 

feafoned  by  bw*ing  kept  a  confidcrable  time  before  lour,  on  accpunt  of  fhe  heat  of  the  kitdien,  wnich 

it  ia  ufed.     The  floors  of  the  fame  ftorey  fhould  renders  it  improper  to  be  near  them.     On  the 

he  all  perfectly  on  a  leVel ;   not  even  a  threlhold  kitchen  fide^  a  brew  houfe  may  tery  conyenjentjy 

riflng  above  the  reft  :  and  if  in  any  part  there  is  a  be  placed.    More  rooms  may  be  added  on  the 

room  or  clofet  whofe  floor  is  not  perfeAly  level,  ground  floor  as  occafion  requires }  and  the  opper 

it  ought  not  to  be  left  fo,  but  railed  to  an  equali-  ftorey  (hould  be  divided  into  bed  chambers  for  tjjcl 

tjr  with  the  reft ;  what  is  wanting  of  the  true  floor  femily,  wit^  garrets  over  them  for  the  fervants. 

being  fupplied  by  a  falfe  orte.  (146.)  A  gentleman's  country  feat  muft  be  built 

(241)  The  floors  of  low  houfcs  may  be  made  on  a  more  elegant  plan.      Here  the  front  may  ex- 

<Jf  clay,  ox  blood,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  (harp  tend  65  teet  in  length,  the  depth  in  the  centre  b^ 

fand.    Thefc  three  ingredients,  beaten  thorough-  inc  40  feet,  and  in  each  of  the  wings  aSp    Thef 

ly  togetlier  and  well  fpread,  make  a  firm  good  oilRces  itiay  be  difpoied  in  wings;  the  kitchen  in 

/loor,  and  of  a  bcaatiful  colour.    In  elegint  hou-  the  one,  and  the  ftabled  in  the  othef :   b»*th  of 

(es,  the  floors  of  this  kind  are  made  of  Paris  plaf-  which,  however^  may  correfpond  in  their  front 

ter,  beaten  and  fifted,  and  mixed  with  other  in-  With  the  reft  of  the  buildidg,  Which  they  ought  al^ 

gredients.     This  may  be  coloured  to  any  hue  bf  fo  to  do  with  one  another.  Thefe  winfs  majr  have 

ine  addition  of  proper  fubftanccs  ;  and,  when  well  a  projcfdion  of  13  feet  from  the  dwelling  boufe,  t() 

trorked  and  laid,  makes  a  Very  beautiful  floor,  which  they  ought  to  be  connected,  not  by  ftr^ght 

Befide3  thefe,  hails,  and  fome  other  good  rooms,  lines,  biit  by  curves.  The  beft  proportion  of  thef<i 

are  paved  or  floored  with  marble  or  ftone ;  and  offices  to  a  houfe  extending  65  feet  in  front,  is  35 

this  either  plain  or  doted,  or  of  a  variety  of  co-  feet.     If  they  are  fmaller  the  houfe  will  look  gi- 

lourg  I  but  the  univerfal  pra<5tice  of  carpeting  hai  gantic  ;  if  larger  they  will  lelWn  its  afped.    To  a 

in  a  great  meafure  fet  alide  ornamental  work  u-  front  of  35  feet)  a  depth  of  ii8  is  a  Very  go<kl  pr<^ 

pon  floors.     In  country  buildingB,  aifo,  floors  are  portion. 

frequently  nlade  of  bricks  ajul  tiles.      Thefe,  ac-  (147.)  There  ought  alio  t<J  be  a  covered  com# 

cording  to  their  Ihapes,  may  be  laid  in  a  variety  munication  between  the  dwelling  houfe  and  ofl^* 

of  figures ;  and  they  are  alfo  capable  of  fome  va-  ces,  which  fhoyld  not  appeal  t6  be  a  plain  blank 

riation  in  colour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wai!,  but  ought  to  be  ofnamented  with  gates, 

^arth  from  which  they  are  made.      They  may  The  arch  by  which  the  offices  are  joined  to  the 

be  laid  at  any  time  ;  but  thofe  of  earth  or  plafter,  dwelling  houfe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  ex» 

are  beft  made  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  for  the  tent  of  the  building    and  there  catmot  be  d  bct«> 

iake  of  dryings  fer  proportion  than  five  feet  within  the  angles  of 

MtMTs  ofHav&Ks  &LC  jedion  of  13  feet^  will  appear  to  have  one  ot  ijw 

MINTS  0/  ttovsKs,  xc.  ^^  ^^^  jj^j^^  ^.j,  ^  agreeably  brokcrt.             5 

(243.)  The  diftribution  of  the  apartments  of  (148.)  A6  to  the  internal  diftribution  of  a  houTe 

houfes  muft  of  neceifity  be  dire^ed  by  the  w'ay  of  of  this  kind,  the  under  ftorey  may  be  conveniently 

fife  in  which  the  inliabitants  are  engaged.    In  thtf  divided  into  3  rooms.    The  hall,  which  is  in  the 

Country,  this  is  commonly  tarraiiig ;  and  theVe-  Centfe  w'ill  occupy  the  whole  of  the  projecting 

fore  bcfides  the  houfe  for  the  family,  there  Is  al-  part,  having  a  room  on  each  fide.    The  length  of 

fo  neceffary  a  barn  for  the  reception  of  the  pro-  the  hall  muft  be  24  feet,  and  its  breadth  i%:  the 

dttv<>  of  the  ground,  a  ftabld  for  cattle,  a  gart  foomi  on  each  fide  o^  it  muft  be  16  feet  long,  and 
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11  wide.  Of  thcfe  two  front  lioms,  that  on  the  A  ftroight  current,  where  the  (here  docs  Ddt 
right  hand  may  be  convtnientiy  made  a  waiting  wind,  and  pofl'efling  the  farther  advantage  of  i 
room  for  perfons  of  better  rank,  and  that  on  the  levt-r  and  ftony  bed,  is  the  nio(l  eligible. 

left  hand  a  dreffing  room  for  the  mafter  of  tiie        (251.:  In  ert-cfling  bridges  of  ftune,  there  are  3 
houfe.    Behind  the  hall  may  run  a  paliage  of  4  or  4  particulars,  which  principally  claim  our  at- 
feet  and  an  half,  leading  to  the  apartments  in  the  tention.     i.  1  he  abutments  not  only  JCcehetBe 
hinder  part  of  the  houfe  and  the  ftair-cafe.   'ITiefe  prefl'ure  of  the  arcleB,  with  which  thty  are  coo- 
may  be  difpofed  as  follows.  Dire(5Hybehind  the  hall  neded,  but  they  muft  be  capable  of  rc^fting  the 
and  this  paflhge  the  fpace  may  be  occupied  by  a  force  of  the  whole  combined  together.    Hence 
^loon,  whofe  length  is  24  feet  and  its  breadth  17.  the  neceflity  of  a  folid  fc  undation  at  the  oppofite 
On  the  left  hand  of  the  paflaj^e,  behind  the  hall,  fides  of  the  river,  without  which  the  fcverAlarch- 
is  to  be  placed  the  grand  ftair  cafe;  ard  as  it  \NiIl  es  will  be  liable  at  leaft  to  partial  rents,  if  \U 
not  fill  the  whole  depth,  a  pleafant  common  par-  whole  does  net  entirely  give  way.     a.  The  dtrec- 
lour  may  terminate  on  that  fide  of  the  houle.     On  tion,  which  the  whole  ftrudture  is  to  take  acrofi 
the  other  fide,  the  paflage  is  to  lead  to  the  door  the  river,  is  to  be  attended  to ;  and  this  ought  al- 
of  the  great  dining  pudour,  which  may  occupy  ways  to  be  at  right  angles  with  the  current,  in  cr- 
the  whole  fpace.  der  that  the  ftream  may  more  eafily  pafs  tt.rougb 
(149.)  The  wing  on  the  right  hand  may  contain  each   arch,   without   injuri?>g  the  piers,    j   \Vf 
the  kitchen  and  offic.s  belong i:g  to  it,  and  the  o-  muft  confider  the  fize  of  thr  piir?,  which  cl^^t 
ther  the  (tables.   1  he  front  of  the  right  hand  wine  not  to  be  larger  than  what  is  eirtntially  rcqinStc 
may  be  occupied  by  a  kitchen  entireiy,  wiiich  wiu  '  to  the  fiippoit  of  the  arches ;  for  the  unnecVlTary 
then  be  30  feet  long  and  i6|r  wide,  or  U  may  be  thicknefs  of  piers,   has  the  effed  of  contrafiin; 
made  fmaller,  by  fetting  off  a  fmall  room  to  the  the  current  of  the  water,  which  confei^ettly  iu- 
tight.    Twenty  two  feet  by  16  will  then  be  a  good  creafes  its  velocity,  and  renders  the  foundation  of 
bignefs.    The  other  loom  will  then  have  the  fame  each  pier  more  liable  to  be  undermined.    4  Wc 
depth  of  16  feet,  and  tht  width  to  t»Se  front  may  mufl  fix  on  the  dinienfions,  number,  and  figure 
be  7t.      Beyond  the  kitchen  may  ft  ind  llic  ftair-  of  the  arches,  which  are  points  of  great  conft- 
cafe,  for  which  7j  feet  will  be  a  proper  allow-  qucnce  to  the  v/hole,  in  relation  to  flrengtb,  ufc- 
ance ;  and  to  the  right  of  this  raay  be  a  fcullcry  1 1  fulnefs,  beauty,  and  oeconomy. 
feet   10  inches  deep  from  the  back  front  by  7  in        ii!^3')  Where  there  is  a   ftrong  ciurcnt,  and 
breadth.      To  the  left  of  the  ftair  may  be  a  ftr-  much  navigation,  with  elevated  ground  on  eadi 
vant*s  hall  16  feet  fquare,  and  behind  that  a  larder  lide    wide  r.rches  are  preterabie  on   many  ac- 

12  feet  10  by  14  feet  6.  In  the  centre  of  the  o-  counts:  for  they  afford  a  more  fafe  and  eafy  paf- 
ther  wing  may  be  a  double  coach  houfe  :  for  which  (age  to  velUls,  and,  bting  formtd  with  a  fmailer 
there  fliould  *be  allowed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  number  of  piers,  they  become  lefs  expenfiw, 
wing,  with  10  teet  6  inches  in  the  clear  ;  and  on  prove  a  Itfe  hinc^crance  to  the  current  of  watrr, 
each  fide  of  this  may  be  the  ftable».  and  in  fome  refpeifts,  are  more  fafe  than  thofe 

bridges  which  arc  built  with    narrow   arches.— 

PARTY.  1  hcie,  pt  rhaps,  were  the  reafons  that  determined 

many  fort  ign  bridge-builders  to  choofe  onh  cw 

OF  AQUATIC  ARCHITECTURE.  arch,  even   in  cafes  where  theie  were  fufficl^t 

Srrx  I      n'r  Store  Bridges  ''°^"*»  ^"'*  P^^^*  occafion  for  more;  for  we  rud 

bECT.  1.    Uf  bTOHE  BRIDGES.  ^^  ^  ^^.^^^  j^  ^^.^^^   ^,^^^^  abutmcnts  aietvo 

(  >'o.)  Bridges  generally  form  the  continwation  oppofite  mountains,  having  but  one  arch,  whofe 

of   '  *\:v\t    r  h.i>;hway,  over  a  river,  canal,  brook  length  is  400,  and  its  height  (we  fuppoie from tbe 

or  M  Hhy  i,rv  u. . :  ^  cl  fometimes  ever  dry  ground,  furface  of  the  water)  50c  cubits, 
to  form  a  connidt*^  ftrett,  (fuch  as  the  N.  and  S.        (254. >  But,    on   the   other   hand,    where  the 

bi .  ^  (  o  o*^  hMinUuJch,)  between  two  rifing  grounds,  ground  ib  low  on  each  fide,  a  very  wide  arch  xiovjd 

Bi     ,  es  tj.at  are  mer^.  y  a  part  of  a  high  road,  are  he  improper;  for,  as  a  perfc<5t  feiriciule  is  not 

bui.t  in  a  rm'e  dV(}  ci.«.ap  mann.r ;  but  whtn  they  onlv  the  moft  beautiful  figure,  but  moft  coixfo- 

t^.ke  tlieir  tiir;  dion  from  a  principal  flrec^t  in  aca-  civc  to  the  I'renpth  of  an  arch,  to  chocff^  ac  ei- 

piia   city,  th»ir  cunftiu<lt ion  is  attended  with  great  tenfive  radius,  would  occafion  tht  centre  of  tbe 

expenc-  :  and  ^  degree  ^i  elegance  and  t^urability  bridge  to  be  fo  high,  as  to  rt*rder  the  pafT^i^t-of 

is  rec;uned  in  thtir  formation,  that  calls  for  the  coinages  excetdingly  troubltfome.     To  oW.At 

utmoft  Jkill  and  ingenuity  of  the  nrchitttt  th'.--,  by  chang.ng  ti:e  figure  ot  the  arch  intoaa 

Vi5i.)  Palladi  '    in  his  3d  book,  tt lis  us,  that  eUipfis,  is,  we  prcfiimc,  an  improprict),  j$  that 

bridges  ought  to  have  the  fame  qualifi-'ations  that  is  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  beauliiul  as  tbe  lor- 

are  judged  iKceliary  in  all  other  baildings,  namely,  mer:   yet  it  m^y  be  admitted,   when  a  river  if 

that  they  (bould  be  convenjeui,  be«uitiful  and  laft-  narrow^  and  its  banks  extremely  low.    In  fcck 

ing      'I  he  perfcclion  ot  a  budge  confills  in  its  ha-  cales,  the  danger  will  oft^n  lie  in  tl»<  alotii«it>; 

ving  a  good  foundation,   v  Licii  makes  it  i-fti.g;  for,   arches  which  arc  either  eliipticnl.  ci  fm-ill 

r,n  eafy  aficent  to  its  ceuirai  areh,  which  makts  it  fegments  of  circles,  prcfs  their  abLtm'  n^s  in  i-ro- 

convenient;   and  juft  1  rupi.  riion  in    its   feveral  portion  as  their  height 's  to  ti.eir  icnj^'ii     Vi'O, 

parts,  which  renders  it  '.^.uutul.      When  the  ar-  therefore,  we  cani-ot  o\pcnd  on  our  abutKc^i5» 

chitect  is  not  abi'olutely  confiiud  to  any  particu-  though  the  river  be  narrows,  the  nunibcr  of  au'h- 

Ur  fituation,  he  ou^^ht  to  cro^fe  that  pirt  of  a  es  mj  Ti,  be  iiicnaftd,   <-  vi  'K»r  fgute  ouj:'  i  ■  0  be 

river  which  has  its  courfe  nairow  a^.d   (haUow,  aftmlcirele;     s 't  .b  ^'v-evicKnt,  ti.at  fi.^'  .icif* 

and  is  the  moft  promifing  for  a  good  fqpiidatJQI'^sf  P^'f^  more  pcrpend:tuic»rly  on  tu^.r  j'     -^     ♦*  ^o 
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proportion  to  their  number^  will  relieve  the  abut-  makes  the  length  of  the  key  ft6ne  a  fmall  part 

'  merits.  more  than  i8  inches,  which  is  a  much  more  eli-» 

(tss)  The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems,  gible  fize  than  either  tht  one  or  the  two  feet  key 

i(Egned  to  a  bridge  an  even  number  of  piers,  in  ftone  of  the  former  gentlemen. 

*dcrthat  an  arch,  and  not  a  pier,  may  be  upon  (259  )  Upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  key  ftones^ 

the  centre  of  the  riTer.    Thi»  is,  indeed,  founded  ancient  authors  fay  nothing ;  nor  have  the  mo» 

Oot  merely  on  the  principles  of  t)eauty,  but  of  derns  propofed  any  determined  rule.  This  filence 

elofophy  and  utility ;  fince,  in  general,  it  is  is  probably  owing  to  their  l>eing  confidercd   in 

nd,  that  the  ftrongeft  current  runs  in  the  common  with  other  ruftic  works,  whofe  thicknefs 

taitre  of  a  river,  which  therefore  clears  itfelf  in  is  as  4  to  6. 

Ac  aperture  of  a  bold  arch,  and  makes  it  left  (j6o.)  The  width  commonly  allowed  to  fmall 

-llngerous  to  the  piers  near  the  centre.  bridges,  is  30  feet ;  but  in  lai^ge  ones,  near  great 

its6  )  The  Gze  of  the  pier  mud  be  determined  towns,  thefe  30  feet  are  allowed  cle.ir  for  horfes 

2r  that  of  the  arcb,  and,  according  to  Palladio,  and  carriages,  befides  a  kanquetie  on  each  (ide  for 

ould  never  be  lefs  than  one  fixth  part  of  its  foot  paflTengers  of  6  or  9  feet  each,  raifed  about  a 

•tdth,  nor  more  than  one  fourth.    In  the  plans  foot  above  the  common  road ;  the  parapet  walls 

rf  piers  for  bridges,  they  are  generally  drawn  of  ofi  each  fide  are  about  18  inches  thick,  and  4  feet 

m  hexagonal  figure,  having  two  long  fides  paral-  high  j  they  generally  pfoje^  the  bridge  with  a 

id  to  each  other,  and  at  the  ends  of  them,  are  cornice  underneath :    fometimes   balluftrades  of 

alaced  two  fhort  ones,  facing  the  courie  of  th^  ftone  or  iron  are  placed  upon  the  parapet,  as  at 

«»er,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    Patladio  Weffmipfter  and  Edinburgh;   ancl  this   is  only 

&y$  they  are  fometimes  made  fcmicircular,  fa-  pra^ifed  where  a  bridge  is  of  great  length,  and 

<lng  the  ftream,  in  order  to  divide  the  water,  and  built  on  a  magnifiicent  plan, 

fiiat  thofe  things  which  are  impetuoufly  brought  ^  (a6^.)  The  ends  of  the  bridges  open  from  the 

dcwn  the  river,  when  they  ftrike  againft  them>  middle  of  the  two  large  arches  with  two  wings, 

idy  be  thrown  from  the  piers*  and  pafs  through  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  reft,  ia 

Ifce  middle  of  the  arcb.  order  to  make  their  entranee  more  free :  thefe 

(1J7.)  As  to  the  proper  dimenfions  of  the  key  wings  are  fupported  by  a  continuation  of  the 

iooes  or  archivolts,  he  gives  to  their  height  a  arches ;  that  immediately  under  each  wing  being 

17th  part  of  the  vridth  of  the  afch.    This  pro-  fmallcr  than  the  reft.    But  the  wings  of  bridges 

portion  is  fomewhat  fmalter  than  that  propofed  are  generally  fopported  by  the  folid  abutment 

Vf  Mr  Gautier,  aa  experienced  engineer,  who  alone. 

■lakes  the  length  of  the  arch  ftones,  of  anarch         c^^ tt     ^1.  w    »  ^ 

U  ftirt  wide,  two  feet;  and  twoarches45,  60,  75.  ^'^^'  "•    0/  LAY.ifO  the  Foukdations  of 

*9^  feet  wide,  he  gi^es  3,  4.  5»  and  6  feet  re-  P""*^*'  Wconduct.ro  the  Work. 

i|)edi?ely,  and  more  than  this,  when  the  ftone  is  (16a  )  The  moft  proper  feafon  for  laying  the 

of  a  foft   nature.     Bat    Mr   Belidor  fays,  the  foundations  of  a  bridue  is  in  autumn,  when  the- 

length  of  the  key  ftones  ought  always  to  be  one  waters  areloweft,  and  when  the  weather  is  fuit- 

a4th  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  whether  the  able  for  aquatic  undertakings.    The  ancients  ufcd 

ftone  be  hard   or  foft,  becaufe,  if  they  ate  foft,  feveral  methods  to  obtain  a  laftmg  foundation  for 

their  weight  is  proportionably  lefs.  their  ftone  bridges     Some  of  thefe  we  think  it 

(25S.)  ft  appears  fome\Vhat  ftrange,  that  fcien-  proper  to  dt  (bribe,  that  the  reader  may  form  his 

tificmen  ftiould  differ  fo  widely  about  the  fize  of  own  judgment,   by  comparing  the  ancient  with 

a  key  ftone.   The  moft  illiterate  pretenders  to  the  the  modem  practice. 

fcience  could  fcarcely  vary  mote  in  their  opinions  (36;,)  Aiberti,  who  is  reckoned  among  the 

refpe^aing  the  fiiitable  proportion  of  a  key  ftone,  firft  who  wrote  on  bridges,  gives  us  the  follov  ing: 

thaa  the  difference  between  one  and  two  feet  in  dircdions  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pier. — 

an  srch  of  1^  feet  wide..    To  what  can  fuch  a  "  Firft  raife  ats  inolofure  to  keep  off  the  waterr 

ridiculous  difference  be  attributed,  but  to  mere  by  d;ivinj{  a  double  row  of  ftakes  very  clof^  and 

modtm  caprice?  or  what  other  tendency  can  it  thick   fei,  with  thc;r  heads  above  the  top  of  the 

have,  but  to  excite   laughter  ?    However,  as  a  water,  like  a  trench.    Then  put  hurdlts  within 

proper  medium  between  the  two  extremes,   we  tl.is  double  row  of  ft.ikes.     Clofe  that  fi(!e  ot  the 

may  recommend  the  judicious  proportions  adop-  row  which  ia  next  to  the  intrndid  pier,  and  fill 

led  by  that  learned  archiled,  Palladio,  in  abridge  up  the  hol'ow  betwi-en  tht  two  rows  with  rLfl.es* 

o\  rariver,  180  feet  wide;  which  he  divided  in-  and  mud,  ramming  thrm  together  fo  hard,  that 

to  three  arches,  giving  60  feet  to  the  centre  arch,  no  water  can  poilihly  get  through.    Then,  what* 

and  to  the  other  two,  48  feet  each.     The  piers,  ever  you  find  uithin  this  inclofure,  water,  mud,» 

whic*i  he  terms  ^iZq^.rj,  were  11  feet  thick,  or  fand,    or  whatever  elfe  is   a   l.indr**nce  tf  you, 

one  fifth  of  the  width  of  the  middle  arch,  and  a  throw  out,  and  dij;  til)  you  come  at  a  folii'  foun- 

fourth  of  the  fmaller  ones.     The  arches  were  a  dation;  or  if  you  find  it  neceffary.  mak(  a  foim- 

fmall  portion  lefb  than  a  femlcircle;  an.i  their  ar-  dati.>n  of  wooden  j.ilcs  burnt  iit  the  en:  s,  and 

chivolt  one  17th  of  the  aperture  of  the  centre  driven  in  as  clofe  tojrethcr  us  poflible      And   I. ere 

^r^h;  ind  a  14 ih  part  of  the  other  two      Afcor-  I  hive  obftrved,  that  the  beft   architects   ufed  to 

<^ling   to    this   proportion,    the  hey  ft^ne  ol  the  make  a  continue(Mbi!r:tNtion  of  the  w  ole  k   gth 

AT)tre  arch  wjs  j  feet  6  inches  lou^,  but,   n  cor.  of  the  brid^^e,  and  not  mtruiy  under  each  p  er; 

*lin^' to  Mr  rJautier,  it  fhould  hav     Ik,  n  4  feet,  and  t..is  tht-y  did,  not  b\  iJ.uliir.g  up  the  whole 

•<^ 'i  ajjreeably  to  Mr  Bcliiore,  o.;iy  i  v-^^     o  in-  river  at  once    by  i.\w  f":*^ !    jnc-of  re,  01. t  by  Htft 

*:i;cs.    In   an   arch   of  24    feet,   PoJladio's   ruie  excluding- one  pan,  thcJi  auoilicr,  ard  fo  joining 

the 
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the  whole  together  by  degrees :  for  it  would  be  fecond  was  probably  adopted  when  a  ritrr  wa 

impoflible  to  withftand  and  repel  the  whole  force  moderately  deep,  but  or  a  natural  good  fmoKU' 

of  the  water  at  once.    We  muit  therefore,  while  tion  in  its  bed  capable  of  fupporting  a  beiTy  pier, 

we  are  at  work  on  one  part,  leave  another  part  founded  on  a  ftrong  frame  of  oak  immediatdr  fel 

open  for  a  pafTage  for  the  flream.  You  may  leave  down  upon  it,  without  the  infinite  trouble  of  p^ 

thefe  paiTages  either  in  the  channel  itfelf,  or  if  ling,  damming,  and  pumping  of  the  water.   Hii 

you  think  it  more  convenient,  you  may  frame  3d  fcheme  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  applied  in  fbnl- 

wooden  dams  or  banging  channels,  by  which  the  able  fhallow  and  narrow  rivers,  canals,  or  hrooki, 

fuperfluous  water  may  run  off;  but,  if  you  And  Sec.  where  there  was  a  fuitable  place  for  tunini( 

the  expence  of  a  continued  foundation  fpr  the  the  courfe  of  the  water,  either  by  a  wooden  ktxt 

whole  bridge  too  great,  you  ma^  only  make  a  fe-  placed  in  a  diagonal  or  Hoping  dire^ionaaoCitbe 

parate  foundation  for  every  particular  pier,  in  the  riVer,  or,  when  the  ground  on  one  Ode  of  the  n- 

tonn  of  a  (hip,  with  one  angle  in  the  (tern,  and  ver  fbrmed  a  peninfula,  or  (bnlething  approach 

another  in  the  head,  lying  dLredtly  even  with  the  ing  to  it,  in  which  cafe,  by  digging  throogh  tbe 

current  of  the  water,  that  the  force  of  the  water  neck  of  land,  it  was  eafy  to  turn  off  the  ftreun  tu 

may  be  broken  by  the  angles.    We  are  to  remem-  one  fide,  and  equally  eafy  to  bring  it  back  »pk. 

bef,  that  the  water  is  much  more  dangerous  to  (269.)  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Trajan's  nu^- 

the  ftcm,  than  to  the  bead  of  the  pier."  nificent  bridge  over  the  Danube ;  of  which  Diun 

(364*)  Palladio,  who  is  the  next  writer,  fa^s,  CalBus  gives  us  the  following  account :  "  Trajs 
**  To  lay  the  foundations  of  pilafters,  if  the  bed  built  a  bridge  of  over  the  Danube,  which  in  trvJi 
of  the  nver  be  (lone  or  gravel  (tone,  you  have  the  one  cannot  fuflliciently  admire ;  for  though  all  the 
foundation  without  any  trouble ;  but  in  cafe  the  works  of  Trajan  are  very  nfagnificent  yet  this  fir 
bottom  be  quickfand  or  gravel,  you  mult  dig  exceeds  all  the  other :  the  piers  were  10  in  ous- 
therein,  till  you  come  to  folid  or  firm  ground ;  or  ber,  of  fquare  ftone }  each  of  them  150  fieet  hi; b 
if  that  (hould  be  found  too  laborious  or  imprac*  above  the  foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  ainl  ^i^ 
ticable,  you  mult  dig  moderately  deep  in  the  fand  tant  from  one  another  170  feet.  Though  the  a- 
or  gravel,  and  then  you  mu(t  thruft  in  oaken  pence  of  this  work  mult  have  l>een  exceninv 
piles,  which  will  reach  the  folid  or  firm  ground,  great«  yet  it  becomes  more  extraordinary  by  t^ 
with  the  iron  by  which  their  points  are  to  be  river's  being  very  rapid,  and  its  bottom  of  a  ^ 
armed.  A  part  only  of  the  bed  of  the  river  mult  nature  2  where  the  bridge  was  built,  was  the  car- 
be  inclofed  from  the  water,  and  then  we  are  to  roweft  part  of  the  river  thereabout,  for  in  owt 
build  there ;  that  the  other  part  l)eing  left  open,  others  it  is  double  or  triple  this  breadth  ;  and  1- 
the  water  may  have  its  free  current ;  and  fo  go  though  on  this  account  it  became  fo  much  tbc 
on  from  part  to  part/'  deeper  and  the  more  rigid,  yet  no  other  place  w** 

(165*)  SCAMOzzi  prOpofes  3  different  methods ;  fo  (uitable  for  this  undertaking.  The  arches  wctt 
viz.  I.  By  driving  a  double  row  of  piles,  and  fill-  afterwards  broken  down  bv  Adrian ;  but  thjpicn 
ing  in  between  them  chalk,  or  fome  clofe  materi*  are  (till  remaining,  which  (eem  as  it  were  to  tri- 
als, and  afterwards  pumping  out  the  water,  and  tify  that  there  is  nothing  which  human  ingeoiUT 
then  drive  other  piles  within  tbofe  to  form  the  is  not  able  to  effed."  The  whole  length  of  tiw 
foundation  of  the  piers.  This  being  done,  a  plat-  bridge  was  1590  yards.  Some  authors  add,  thst 
form  of  oak  plank  is  to  be  framed  and  laid  upon  it  was  built  in  one  fummer,  and  that  Apolk>do- 
thefe  piles,  on  which  the  (lonework  of  the  pier  is  rus  of  Damafcus  was  the  archited,  who  left  be- 
to  re(t.  hind  him  a  defcription  of  this  great  work. 

(a66.)  n.  His  sd  fcheme  is,  after  having  found-  (170.)  Mo(t  of  the  French  bridges  have  beta 

ed  the  river  and  levelled  its  hied,  to  make  a  (trong  built  on  the  principles  of  Scamozzi's  firft  roctfaoii. 

oaken  frame,  or  grillage  as  he  terms  it,  which  is  viz.  by  driving  oak  piles  and  keeping  off  the  waitf : 

to  l>e  buoyftd  up  with  boats,  and  to  lay  on  it  a  this  they  call  a  hattardeath  which  we  (tile  a  efftr- 

thick  (tratum  of  (tones,  well  cramped  together  dam. 

with  iron,  and  jointed  with  (trong  tarras,  he  di-  (i7i.)The  piersof  WESXMiNSTEt  bridge  war 

reds  it  to  be  let  down  gently  to  th^  l)ed  of  Xm  ri-  founded  by  an  improved  kind  of  coffer-dam,  nwi-* 

ver.  capable  ot  floating  and  rifing  again  after  boM 

(167.)  in.  After  having  turned  off  the  courfe  funk  with  two  or  three  of  the  firftcourfesof  A^« 

of  the  river  to  one  fide,  by  means  of  fences  or  for  the  pier.    The  bid  of  the  river  being  of  tk 

channels  funk  on  one  fide  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  belt  kind,  they  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  Ind 

he  made  a  dam  with  piles  entirely  acrofs  the  river,  it ;  for  previous  to  this  operation,  they  had  (ir-j 

fufiiciently  wide  to  form  the  piers  in  ;  and  when  ven  in  large  piles  all  round,  al>out  5  feet  ckar  « 

he  had  by  digging  obtained  a  proper  foundation,  the  dimenfions  of  the  coffer-dam.     Tbcie  p3o 

he  proceeded  to  build  all  his  piers  together,  and  ferved  both  as  a  defence  to  the  coffer-dams  aodw 

having  raifed  them  above  low  water  mark,  he  a-  fecure  them  in  their  place  when  funk. 

gain  turned  the  channel  of  the  river  into  its  former  (272.)  Having  laid  the  firft  courlc  of  ^.o**^? 

place.  the  bottom  of  the  coffer-dam,  they  drew  it  coa* 

( 268.)  The  various  circumftances  of  different  ly  over  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  funk,  **'^ 

rivers  feem  evidently  to  have  give  occafion   to  opening  a  fluice  made  tor  the  purpofe  in  Cbi:  Wc 

thefe  3  methods  in  the  courfe  of  Scamozzi's  pnc-  ot  this  veffel,  the  water  came  in  and  fnnk  ^ 

tice;  not  that  he  coniidcred  any  of  them  alike  During  about  two  hours  before  low  water  »«*• 

pra^icable  in  all  cafes.    His  firft  method,  we  pre-  tftcy  employed  their  pumps  to  draw  off  the  «tff 

fume,  was  applied  in  thofe  cafe*  where  a  river  was  again,  by  which  nic.ins  the  coffer-dam  «ai<»c 

dtep,  apd  deftiiutc  of  a  good  natural  bed.    His  more  raifed  to  the  fartac?,  lo  a*  to  afoil  t** 
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an  opportunity  of  correcting  fuch  uneven  parts  of  and  which  formed  the  extremities  of  the  plan  of 

the  foundation  as  they  might  have  obferved  in  the  piers  at  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river.    Af- 

tbeir  experiment.    To  the  firft  courfe  they  now  ter  having  dug  to  a  fine  ftratum  of  fand  about  4 

added  two  more,  cramping  each  (tone  together,  feet  lower,  within  thefe  there  were  a  great  num- 

and  filling  every  joint  with  tarras  mortar ;  and  af-  ber  of  other  piles  of  oak  driven  as  deep  as  they 

ter  having  fo  done^  they  again  opened  their  fluice  poflibly  could  be  made  to  penetrate.    They  next 

and  funk  the  machine,  and  depolited  the  (tone  filled  up  the  voids  or  intervals  of  thefe  piles  ;  and 

work  in  the  manner  jufl  related.    By  this  means  in  order  to  produce  a  folid  and  petrified  founda^ 

they  foon  brought  the  work  to  within  two  feet  of  tion,  they  employed  mortar  of  a  peculiar  qua^'ty, 

low  water  mark,  and  by  the  next  tide  they  were  made  up  of  roach  lime  and  (harp  gravel;  and  with 

enabled  to  get  above  it.    The  fides  of  the  coffer-  this  they  l>egan  to  lay  the  firlt  courffe,  ramming  in 

dam  were  fo  contrived,  that  by  relieving  a  num-  large  flat  (tones  upon  it  to  about  a  foot  thick, 

ber  of  iron  wedges,  they  detached  themfelves  from  On  this  fir(t  courfe  they  laid  a  plentiful  coat  of 

the  bottom,  and  were  at  liberty  to  be  ufed  for  an-  dry  lime  and  gravel  of  the  fame  quality,  on  which 

other  pier,  by  being  again  fixed  to  a  jiew  twttom.  they  again  laid  (tones,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 

It Iheuld  alfo  be  obferved,  that  when  the  tideway  mortar  as  at  fir(t,  and  continued  to  do  fo  alter- 

«t  its  height,  the  cofl?er-dam  was  at)out  6  feet  un-  nately  till  they  came  to  a  perfe^  level  with  the 

der  the  uirface  of  the  water ;  but  being  loaded  piles.    Fattened  down  to  the  end  of  tbefe  piles 

with  3  courfes  of  (tones,  and  well  fecured  by  ropes  were   laid   three    beams,   (tretching   the    whole 

falteoed  to  the  piles,  it  remained  unmoved  by  the  length  of  the  pier  from  (terling  to  (terling,  the  in- 

tide.  tervals  being  filled  up  with  mafonry.    On  this 

(27,';.)  Here  it  will  he  very  Natural  to  enquire  platform,  which  was  four  feet  fix  inches  under 

why  the  coffers  were  not  made  fufficiently  deep  low-water  mark,  they  l)egan  to  lay  the  firft  courfe 

to  exclude  the  water  at  its  greate(t  height  ?  The  of  ftones  for  the  pier  cramped  together,  and  joint- 

anfwer  is  eafy,  when  the  circum(tances  are  known ;  ed  with  tarras  as  ufual,  and  went  forward  till  they 

for,  if  it  l>e  confidered,  that  the  water  at  its  full  came  to  a  level  with  the  water  at  ebb  tide, 

height  rofe  16  feet,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  river  (276.)  About  the  year  1765,  the  foundation  of 

where  the  pier  ftood  was  funk  about  6  ^et,  a  cof-  a  (tone  bridge  a^rofs  the  river  Tee?,  near  Stock- 

fer  aa  feet  high  would  have  l)een  required,  a  fize  ton,  was  laid  by  Mr  Shout,  and  we  (hall  here 

completely  unmanageable ;  and  as  they  alfo  had  a  mention  thofe  few  particulars  in  which  bis  method 

fluice  in  the  fide  of  the  coffer  ju(t  on  a  level  with  differed  from  the  preceding.    The  workmen  he- 

low  water  mark,  and  by  which  all  the  fuperin-  gan  with  firft  making  very  ftroQg  coflers  of  folid 

cumbcnt  water  was  eafily  got  rid  of,  it  was  evi-  fir  timber  about  ten  feet  fquare,  which  they  piled, 

dtntly  unnei^effary  to  have  the  coflier  higher  than  jointed,  and  fecured  one  with  another  till  they 

16  fret.    The  circumltance  of  the  co(fer*8  being  had  gained  a  fufficient  height  to  exclude  the  water 

fo  much  under  water,  far  from  impeding,  rather  at  its  higheft  tide.    The  joints  of  thefe  tim'bert 

facilitated  the  execution  of  the  work  ;  for  all  the  they  caulked  in  the  fame  planner  as  (hips  arc } 

uater  above  the  edges  of  the  coffer  cleared  itfelf  and  launching  them  without  any  bottoms,  they 

with  greater  facility  than  tb;it  within,  which  paf-  fixed  them  down  to  their  refpeAive  ftations  in  the 

fed  through  the  fluice.    As  for  the  remaining  wa^  river.    On  the  outfide  and  infide  they  drove  a 

ter  below  the  (luice,  it  vlras  carried  of  by  a  num-  number  of  piles,  which  they  boarded  and  lam- 

t)cr  of  chain  pumps  fo  that  the  workmen  were  med  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  water  from  oozing 

Ihortly  enabled  to  bring  the  pier  ahovc  water. —  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffers.    This  indeed  was 

•  Thus  was  every  pier  raifed  al>ove  low  water  mark ;  their  greateft  difficulty,  for,  bwing  tg  quick-fandy 

and  m  the  courfe  of  7  yca^s,  the  whole  bridge  was  and  other  loo(e  ftrata  through  which  the  water 

competed.  fprang  in,  the  lal>opr  of  digging  to  the  pioper 

(174.)  Since  that  period,  however,  fome  of  the  hind   of  foundation  was  immenfe.    The  chain 

arches  have  exhibited  marks  of  injury  and  decay ;  pumps  plaved  incetfantly,  and  by  a  refolute  per- 

and  a  method  of  repairing  them,  and  reducing  the  Severance,  tne  work,  which  at  fome  periods  feem* 

enormous  weight  of  the  fione  work,  by  means  of  ed  to  bid  defiance  to  human  induftry  and  (kill, 

fpandral  walls  on  the  l>ack  of  the  damaged  arches,  was  at  length  brought  at)ove  low. water  mark,  and 

hat  been  projeded  by  a  certain  archited,  who  the  completion  of  the  whole  occupied  a  fpace  of 

fuppofes  that  there  are  notlefs  than  500  tons  of  time  nearly  equal  to  Weftminfter  bridge.    The 

not  merely  fuperfiuous,  but  injurious  weight  upon  bridge  is  neat  and  plain,  and  continues  a  proof  <^ 

them.  the  folidity  of  its  foundation. 

,  (*750  The  foundation  of  Essex  bri<lgc  in  Dub-  (»77-)  *"  fome  cafes,  when  there  is  a  great 

tin  was  laid  in  ijsSf  in  a  very  deep  and  rapid  depth  or  water,  atid  the  bed  of  the]  river  istoler- 

(tream  by  Mr  Semple,  who  adopted  the  followmg  ably  level,  or  where  it  can  he  made  fo  by  any  con- 

niethod.    Round  the  place  where  the  intended  trivance,  a  very  ftrong  firame  of  timber  about  four 

pier  was  to  reft,  the  workmen  drove,  at  al>out  30  times  as  large  as  the  bafe  of  the  piers  may  l>e  let 

inches  di(tance  fix>m  each  other  both  ways,  two  down   with  ftones  upon  it  romid  the  edges  to 

row^  of  ftTong  piles,  which  were  left  at  the  height  make  it  fink  :  after  fixing  it  level,  pUes  muft  be 

of  low-water  mark.    Thefe  piles  were  lined  with  driven  al>out  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place;  and  then  the 

planks,  within  which  tbev  rammed  a  quantity  of  foundation  may  l>e  laid  in  co(fers  as  l>efore,  which 

tlay,  and  thus  formed  the  external  wall  of  the  are  to  he  kept  fteady  by  means  of  ropes  tied  to 

coffer-dam.    Within  this  wall,  and  ^  al>out  the  the  piles. 

fame  diftance,  they  drove  in  a  row  of  piles  dove-  (178.)  This  method  has  frequently  lieen  ufed  iti 

tailed  at  tbtir  edgeft  fo  at  to  receive  each  oth^,  Ruflia;  apd  tbouEh  the  hed  of  the  river  it  not 
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very  folid,  yet  fuch  a  ^rate,  when  once  well  fet-  (284.)  The  invention  of  wooden  bridgei  waj 

tied  with  the  weight  ot  the  pier  upon  it,  will  be  certainly  prior  to  thofe  of  ftonc:  two  or  ihrrc 

as  firm  as  if  piles  had  been  driven  under  the  fbun-  diffeixnt  kinds  of  them  are  defcribed  by  PalUlir , 

dation ;  but  to  prevent  the  water  from  gulling  after  the  manner  ot*  the  ancients.    Some  of  tht^V 

under  the  foundation^  and  to  fecure  it  againft  afi  are  one  continued  frame  of  wood  compoCnl  ot  i 

accidents,  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles  mutt  be  driven  number  of  pnrts,  and  connedcd  together  by  bp 

quite  round  the  grating:  this  precaution  being  ta-  joints  and  iron  bolls  extending  quite  acro6  tW 

ken,  the  foundation  will  be  a»  fecure  as  any  that  river,  without  any  piles  to  fupport  them;  dtptcJ. 

can  be  made.  ing  entirely  on  the  trulTed  pwrapets,  and  on  ih 

(179.)  The  French  engineers  made  ufe  of  ano-  manner  of  fixing  thefe  frames  on  tie  ftoneaUt- 

ther  method  in  railing  the  fourulation  of  mafonry  mentfi.    Palladio  built  one  at  Bafi'ano  about  icc 

under  water ;  which  if,  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  feet  long  by  a6  broad,  which  he  divid«l  into  6it 

rC)und  the  intended  place,  nearer  to,  or  farther  apertures,  fupported  and  framed  as  that  rrprt- 

from,  each  other,  accx)rding  as  the  water  is  more  fented  in  the  plate,  which  was  partly  takeifrtc: 

deep  or  Ihallow  2  thefe  piles,  being  ftrongly  bound  his. 

together  in   feveral   places  with  liorizontal  tie-  (285  )  The  principal  and  mofteflentialpoirtJct 

beams,  fcrve  to  fupport  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles  wooden  bridge  building  are  two-;  firft,  to  f:aLn 

driven  within  them :  when  this  is  done,  and  all  and  prepare  t>ie  wood  fo  as  to  make  it  ladicj ; 

well  fecurcd  according  to  the  Situation  and  cir-  and  fecondly,  to  lay  a  proper  aiid  durable  |»>  - 

ctimdances,  they  dig  the  foundation  by  means  of  ment  on  the  top. 

a  machine  with  fcoops,  invented  for  that  purpofe,  (286.)  The  following  particulars  Hioald  ber- 

until  tliey  come  to  a  folid  bed  of  gravel  or  clay;  tended  to  in   feafoning  the  wood.    The  fudil.i 

or  if  the  bed  of  the  river  is  of  a  foft  confidence  to  decay  of  fir  limber  generally  is  owing  to  the  lifjn 

a  great  depth,  it  is  dug  only  to  about  fix  feet,  and  nature  of  its  exterior  furfacc,  which  is  by  itj 

a  grate  of  timber  is  laid  upon  it,  which  is  well  fe-  means  capable  of  being  remedied  by  any  iniiiKtl- 

£rured  with  piles  driven  into  the  oppofite  comers  ate  application  of  paint  previous  to  its  btrinifc- 

of  each  fquare,  not  regarding  whether  they  exceed  foned :  on  thf  contrary,  it  has  been  proved,  t^/ 

the  upper  furface  of  the  grate  mycb  or  not^  fuch  an  application  i«  a^ually  injurious,  tcor « 

(ftSo.^  When  the  foundation  is  thus  prepared,  hinders  the  free  admifiion  of  air  end  beat,  »K*" 

they  make  a  kind  of  mortir  c^led  letMf  which  would  have  the  property  of  extradin  j  that  tf  p 

confifts  of  12  parts  of  pozolano  or  Dutch  tarras,  quality  which  fo  much  contributes  to  decay  .ro 

6  of  good  fand,  9  of  unHacked  line,  the  bed  that  rottennefs.     In  confequence  of  this  pradice,  t"? 

can  be  had,  13  of  done  fplinters  not  exceeding  the  fap  flrikes  inwardly  and  m^es  its  way  to  ^^( 

bignefs  of  an  egg,   and  three  parts  of  tile-duft,  heart  of  the  wood,  tbe  fubftance  of  whii:h  isprs 

cinders,  or  fcales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge :  this  be-  fently  contaminated  and  deftroyed. 

ing  well  worked  together  muft  be  lejft  ftanding  for  (287.)  As  a  means  of  preventing  thia  evil,  f^ir? 

about  14  hours,  or  till  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  fcorch  the  timber  over  a  llaming  fire,  turr.ir?  « 

to  be  fepa^'ated  without  a  pickrax.  about  till  every  fide  acquires  a  fort  of  crufty  lo*- 

(a8f.  They  theu  th^ew  into  the  coffer  a  bed  of  fece;  and  in  doing  this,  k  necelTarily  fbUowi  iKi 

ruble  (tone,  not  very  large,  and  fpread  them  all  thecxtcrnal  pioifVure  is  diflipated.   Aflei  ihispr^ 

over  the  bottom  as  nearly  level  as  they  can  ;  they  cefs,  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar,  sprinkled  wit^ 

pfiext  fink  a  box  full  of  this  hard  mortar,  broken  fand  and  powdered  Ihells,  may  be  advantagtoorT 

into  pieces,  till  it  come  !iivithia  a  little  of  the  bot-  applied  to  the  parts  under  water.    Thofe  mofc  c 

tom }  the  bpx  is  fg  contrived  as  to  be  pvcrfet  or  fight  after  l)eing  well   fccrched,  and  while  ti* 

turned  upfide  down  at  any  depth  ;  which  being  wood  is  hot,  fliould  be  rubbed  ovct  with  iJcW 

done,  the  pieces  of  mortar  foften,  and  fo  fill  up  oil  mixed  with  a  little  tar.    This  will  ftrike  d«r* 

the  vacant  fpaces  between  the  ftones ;  by  thek:  ly  into  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  will  fooB  hi'- 

means  they  fink  as  much  of  it  as  will  form  a  bed  cien  fo  as  to  receive  as  many  coats  of  paint  assiy 

of  about  la  inches  deep  all  over;  they  then  throw  appear  necefiary.    It  has  been  found  that  fir  tc- 

in  another  bed  of  done,  and  continue  alternately  Ur  thus  prepared  is  nearly  equal  to  oak  fbf  do 

to  throw  one  of  mortar  and  one  of  (lone  till  the  bility. 

work  approaches  near  the  furface  of  the  water  (388.)  With  refpedt  to  the  top  of  the  bnt!j:<i 

where  it  is  levelled,  and  then  the  reft  is  finished  and  the  formation  of  the  pavement,  the  joitstU 

with  ftones  in  the  ufual  manner.  lie  on  the  beams  at  a,  (hould  be  9  inches  fcfft- 

(181.)  Mr  Belidor  (ays,  in  the  fecond  part  of  ling,  and  fpaced  about  18  inches  apart,  prcjefiaf 

liis  Hydraulics,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  that  Mr  Millet  de  out  l)efore  the  beam,  and  fomjing  a  kind  of  b^ 

J^ontville  having  filled  a  coffer,  containing  27  cubic  dillion.    Upon  thefc  joifts,  fix* inch  planks  ft«^ 

feet,  with  oufonry  m^de  of  this  mortar,  and  funk  be  laid,  and  brought  forward  fb  as  to  projcfl  ^ 

pt  into  the  fea,  it  was  there  left  (landing  for  two  fore  the  ends  of  the  joifte,  ferving  as  a  coro«  t« 

inonths,  and  when  it  wa9  taken  out  again  it  waa  the  modillion,  which,  with  the  beasEk  on  wfeiO 

fiarder  than  (lone  itfelf.  they  reft,  will  form  foroething  like  an  cntabbUR 

SiCT.m.   O/WooDEM  Bridges,  ^?8'J™sSmaybefirftco««dwitl.t»^ 

(383.)  Wooden  bridges  may  be  conftrudled  by  and  tar,  and  then  >*ith  <  ummon  (latet ;  aftetw^ 

various  methods  fo  as  to  anfwer  moft  of  the  pur-  with  one  or  two  couHti  of  brick  fet  in  witktke 


pofes  of  ftone  bridges,  and  even  to  laft  a  confide-    beft  of  moitar,  and;  laftlyi  with  the 
^letime.    Sec  PUte  XXIII^  ving  lyork. 
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«e/.»  f\r     n/  u.«.^^..  water:  they  then  lay  a  great  weight  of  ftones  vr 

&ECT.  IV.    U/  HARBOURS.  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  j^  j^  jv^na  during  the  winter  to  (i^ttle ; 

(190.)  The  firft  thing  to  be  confidercd  is  the  fi-  as  well  as  to  fee  whether  it  i&  firm,  and  rclifts  the 

tuation ;  which  may  be  fome  large  creek  of  bafon  force  of  the  waves  and  winds;  aft^r  which  tlicy 

of  water,  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  harbour  finifli  the  fuperftmdlure  with  brge  ftonea  in  the 

is  intended  td  be  made,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  ufual  manner. 

large  river,  or  near  the  fea.*  for  a  h.irbour  iliouUJ  (196.)  As  this  method  requires  a  great  quantity 

uever  be  dug  entirely  out  of  dry  land,  unlefs  upon  of  ftotics,  it  can  be  pradiled  only  m  places  when? 

fome  extraordinary  occafion,  where  it  is  impoffi-  ftones  are  in  plenty ;  and  therefore  the  following 

bie  to  do  otherwife,  and  yet  a  harbour  is  absolute-  is  mUch  preferable.    A  QO^<'r  is  made  with  dove- 

ty  otxxriTary.  tail  pries  of  about  30  yards  longi  and  as  wide  a^ 

(191.)  When  a  proper  place  is  found,  before  it  the  thick nefii  of  the  foundation  is  to  be;  then  tht; 
i^  fixed  upon,  it  mufl  be  confidered  whether  Hiips  ground  in  dug  ajid  levelU-dp  and  the  wall  is  built 
can  lie  there  fafe  in  ftormy  weather,  efpecialiy  with  the  beft  mortar.  W  hen  thtf*mortar  is  toler^ 
wbfo  thofc  winds  blow  which  are'mofl  dangerous  ably  dry,  thofe  piles  at  the  end  of  the  wall  are 
upon  the  coaft ;  whether  there  be  aoy  hills,  rifing  drawn  out,  the  fide  rows  are  continut;d  to  about 
ground,  or  high  buildings,  that  will  cover  it ;  in  30  yards  farther,  and  the  end  inclofed ;  then  the 
thefe  cafes,  the  fituation  h  very  proper;  but  if  foundation  is  cleared,  and  the  ftones  laid  as  be- 
there  be  nothing  already  that  will  cover  the  ihips,  fore. 

•t  muft  be  obferved  whether  any  cevtTing  can  be  (197.)  But  it  mulk  be  cbferved,  that  the  end 

made  at  a  moderate  expence,  otherwi{e  it  would  of  the  foundation  finiflied  is  left  rough,  in  or-t 

U  iifeleis  to  build  a  harbour  there.  der  that  the  part  next  to  it  may  incorporate 

(191.)  The  next  thing  to  be  confidcrefl  is,  whe-  with  it  in  a  proper  manner  j  but  if  it  is  not  vciy 

ther  there  be  i  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  Lirge  dry,  it  will  incline  that  way  of  itfelf,  and  bind 

inips  to  enter  with  fafety,  and  lie  there  without  with  the  mortar  that  is  thrown  in  next  to  it :  this 

touching  the  ground ;  and  if  not,  whether  the  method  \s  continued  till  the  whole  pier  is  entirely 

entrance  and  infide  might  not  be  nfade  deeper  at  a  finished.    It  muft  likewife  be  obfervtd,  that  the 

moderate  expence :  or,  in  cafe  a  fufficient  depth  p*»ers  are  not  made  of  ofne  continued  folid  wall : 

f^  water  is  not  to  be  had  for  large  (hips,  whether  becaufe  in  deep  water  it  would  be  too  expeiifive : 

the  harbour  woutd  not  be  ufoful  for  fmall  mer-  for  wh?ch  real'on,  two  walls  are  built  parallel  to 

chintmen  ;  for  fuch  a  one  is  often  of  great  advan-  each  o^her.  and  the  interval  between  them  is  filled 

ta^re,  when,  fitui^ed  upon  a  coal^  much  frccjutnt*  Qp  witli  lliingle,  chalk,  and  Aone.    As  thefc  wall9 

ed  by  fmall  coaHing  veflels,  are  in  danger  of  being  thrud  out  or  ovcrfct,  by 

(a9j.J  The  form  of  the  h.irboin*  maft  be  deter-  the  corps  in  the  middle,  together  with  the  great 

mined  m  fi»ch  a  manner,*  that  the  ihips  which  weight  laid  at  times  on  the  pier,  they  are  tied  or 

come  in  when  it  is  ftormjr  weather  m^y  be  fafe,  bound  together  by  crofs-walls  at  every  30  or  40 

tnd  fo  aa  therr  nnay  6e  fufndent  room  for  as  ma^  yards  diftance*  by  which  they  fupport  each  other 

ny  as  pafs  that  way :  the  depths  of  water  where  in  a  firm  and  (brong  manner. 

The  piers  are  to  be  built  muft  be  taken  at  every  10,  (198.)  Wiiere  there  is  great  plenty  of  ftones^ 

i^  or  so,  feet  diftance,  and  marked  upon  piles  piles  may  be  driven  in  as  deep  as  they  will  go,  at 

driven  here  and  there,  in  order  that  the  workmen  about  two  or  three  feet  diftance;  and  when  the 

ff'iy  be  dire^ed  in  laying  the  foundation.  foundation  n  funk  and  levelled,  large  ftones  may 

U94O  It  fhould  next  be  confidered  what  kind  be  let  down,  which  will  bed  thenifelves:  but  care 

of  materials  are  to  be  liCed,  whether  ft#ne,  brick,  muft  be  taken  to  lay  them  clofe,  and  fo  as  to  have 

or  wood.    When  ftones  are  to  be  had  at  n  mode-  no  two  joints  over  each  other ;  and  when  the  wall 

rate  price,  they  ought  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  is  come  within  reach,  the  ftones  muft  be  crampt 

-vork  will  be  much  ftronger,  more  lafting,  and  together. 

n^cd  fewer  repairs,  than  if  made  with  any  other  U9,9-)  Another  method  praAifed,  is  to  build  ia 

materials :  but  when  ftones  are  fcarce,  and  the  coffers  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  has  been 

^pence  becomes  greater  than  what  is  allowed  for  done  in  bufiding  the  piers  of  Weftminfter  bridge ; 

l>^ilding  the  harbour,  the  foundaticm  may  be  made  (fee  §  171, 172.)  but  as  in  this  cafe  the  ends  of  the 

^f  ftone  as  high  as  low-water  mark,  and  the  reft  cofiers  are  left  in  the  walVaiid  prevent  their  joining 

finiftied  with  brick.    If  this  manner  ©f  building  fo'  well  as  to  be  water-tight,  the  water  that  pene- 

Ihould  ftill  be  too  expenfive,  wocxl  muft  be  ufed ;  trates  through  and  enters  into  the  corps  may  oc- 

t;«t  it,  p^les  driven  as  clofe  as  is  thought  necef-  cafion  the  wall  to  burft  and  to  tumble  down.    A- 

f>r>- ;  which  being  faftened  together  by  crofs-bars,  nothcr  inconvenience  arifing  from  this  manner  of 

and  covered  with  ftrong  oaken  planks,  form  a  building  is,  that  as  there  are  but  few  places  with- 

kind  of  coffer,  which  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  out  worms,  which  will  deftroy  wood  wherever 

ftones,  chalk,  and  ftiingles.  they  can  find  it ;  by  their  means  the  water  it  let 

(295.]  In  laying  the  foundation!  different  depths  into  the  pier,  and  confajuently  makes  the  work 

of  water,  and  various  foils,  require  particular  me-  liable  to  the  fame  accident  at  has  been  mentioned 

ih-^  to  be  followed.    When  the  water  is  very  above.                              •    * 

^eep,  the  French  throw  in  a  great  quantity  of  (300  )  The  beft  method  to  prevent  thefe  incon^ 

^es  at  random,  fo  as  to  form  a  much  larger  veniencics,  is  to  tike  the  wood  away,  and  joggle 

hafc  than  would  be  required  upon  dry  land ;  this  the  ends  of  the  walls  together  with  large  ftoneSf 

they  continue  to  do  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  furface  pouring  tarras  mortar  into  the  joints ;  when  this 

of  the  water,  where  they  lay  the  ftones  in  a  regu-  is  done,  the  water  between  the  two  walls  may  be 

lar  manner,  till  the  foundation  is  raifcd  above  the  pumped  out^  and  the  void  fpace  filled  up  with 

Vol.  U.  Paet  tL  K^  k                   ftooe 
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ftjne  and  fhingle  as  ufual :  or  if  theie  joggles  can- 
not be  made  water-tight,  fome  dove-tail  piles  mud 
be  driven  at  each  end  as  clofe  to  the  wall  as  can 
be  doiie^  and 'a  ftrong  fail-cloth  put  on  the  outfide 
of  them,  which,  when  the  water  is  pumpt  out, 
will  (lick  fo  clofe  to  the  piles  and  wall,  that  no 
water  can  come  in.  This  method  is  commonly 
ufed  in  Ruffia. 

(301.)  The  thicknefs  of  a  pier  ought  to  be  both 
fuch  as  may  be  able  to  refill  the  (hock  of  the  waves 
in  ftormy  weather ;  and  alfo  of  a  fufficient  breadth 
above,  that  ihips  may  be  laden  or  unladen  when- 
ever it  is  thought  neceflary.  Now,  becaufe  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  fea-water  is  about  one  half 
that  of  brick,  and  as  1  to  5  in  comparifon  of  Hone ; 
and  fince  the  prelfure  of  ftagnated  water  againlt 
any  furface  18. equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prifm  of 
water  whofe  altitude  is  the  length  of  that  furface, 
and  whofe  bafe  is  a  right-angled  ifofceles  triangle, 
each  of  the  equal  fides  being  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  water  5  therefore  a  pier  built  with  bricks, 
whofe  thicknefs  is  equal  to  tlie  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter, will  weigh  about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
preflure  of  the  water  again  ft  it ;  and  one  of  ftone 
of  the  fame  breadth,  about  fix  times  and  a  quar- 
ter as  much.  Now  this  i.  not  the  forc'»  to  be 
confidered,  fince  this  prefiure  is  the  fame  within 
as  without  the  pier:  but  it  is  that  force  with 
which  the  waves  ftrike  againft  the  piers,  and  that 
depends  on  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  waves, 
which  can  hardly  be  determined;  becaufe  they 
vary  according  to  the  different  depths  of  water, 
the  dift^nce  from  the  (bore,  and  according  to  the 
tides,  winds,  and  oth^rcaufes.  Confequently  the 
proper  thicknefs  of  the  piers  cannot  be  determined 
Dy  any  other  means  than  by  experience. 

(?oa.)Pra^tioner8  fuppofe,  that  if  the  thick- 
nefp  of  a  pier  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water, 
It  is  fufllcient ;  but  for  a  greater  fecurity  they  al- 
low ->,  ,  or  4  feet  more.  This  might  probably 
do,  1.  purs  were  built  with  folid  ftones  crampt 
together ;  but  as  this  is  hardly  ever  the  cafe,  and 
gn  the  contrary,  as  the  infide  is  filled  up  with 
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ihingle,  chalk,  or  other  loofe  materials,  their  nile 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon :  befides  it  makes  tbe 
fpace  above  too  narrow  for  lading  and  unUdjog 
the  {hips,  unlefs  in  a  great  dep^  of  water;  fo  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  method  can  be  fbU 
lowed,  excepting  in  a  very  few  cafes  where  tbe 
water  haft  but  very  little  motion. 

(303.)  No  other  materials  fhoud  be  ufed,  when 
ftones  can  be  obtained,  becaufe  they,  being  of  a 
larger  bulk  than  brick,  ir  ill  better  refift  the  tniw 
by  their  own  weight,  till  the  mortar  is  grovn 
hard ;  for  aftei^this  is  effe^ed,  brick  will  refift 
better  againft  the  action  of  fea-water  than  foh 
ftones. 

(304.)  The  wall  muft  be  built  with  tarras  mor- 
tar from  the  bottom  to  the  height  of  the  low  wi- 
ter  mark,  and  the  reft  finifhed  with  cinder  cr  tit 
duft  mortar,  which  has  been  (bund  fufticiently 
good  in  thofe  places  where  the  wall  is  wet  and  drr 
alternately.  The  upper  part  of  the  pier  ftjouid 
be  paved  with  flat  hewn  ftones  laid  in  ftrong 
mortar,  in  order  to  prevent  any  water  from  pene- 
trating into  it :  iron  rings  ought  alfo  to  be  fixed 
at  prop<'r  diftances,  to  faften  the  Hiipt,  ana  pi^ 
vent  them  from  ftriking  againft  the  pcir  when 
agitated  by  the  waves. 

(30?.)  Wooden  fenders  or  piles  (hould  bedriftn 
at  the  infide  clofe  to  the  wall,  and  cramped  to  it 
with  iron,  to  prevent  the  ihips  from  toochio^ 
them,  and  from  being  worn  by  the  contimia)  mo- 
tion. Where  the  fea  breaks  againft  the  piers  with 
great  violence,  breakers  ftiould  be  made  at  proper 
diftances ;  that  is,  two  rows  of  piles  are  drivw 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  piers  for  the  length  of 
about  11  or  15  feet,  and  at  about  8  or  10  feet  di^ 
tant  from  each  other ;  and  then  another  to  joio 
the  two  former :  thefe  piles  being  coveted  with 
planks,  and  the  infide  being  filled  with  ftiingle  md 
ruble  ftones,  then  the  top  is  paTed  with  ftoon 
of  about  a  foot  in  length,  fet  long-wife  to  prevfiit 
the  waves  froni  tearing  them  up.  This  prcciu- 
tion  is  abfoluteiy  nectfiary  where  the  water  nifijo 
in  very  ftrongly. 
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the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
269. 

AQUATIC  architedure,  250— 
305.  of  bridges,  250 — 261 
foundations  of  piers,  6cc.  261 
—  28  a.  of  wooden  bridges,  283 
— 289.  of  harbours,  290 — 305. 

AR.f.o STYLE  defined,  122.  ufe 
otthe,  125. 

Arcades  defined,  128. 

Arches,  femicirdular,  38,  59* 


pointed,  61.  low*pointed,  fv 
ufcs  of,  ia6.  omaoieoti  (^ 
126 — 132.  proportions,  ip 
—  t^i.  arches  of  the  Dotk  oc- 

der,  147- 
Archit£Cture»  defined,  tt  ;• 
divifions  of,  i»  35,  67.  origH 
of,  4,  10,  66.  hiftory  ot«a- 
cient,  4»  i3'  Egyptian,  11,  i^ 
19.  Grecian,  i»— 17.  Rom»t 
I4>  i5»  3*»  33.  Babykjoiaa, 
16,  19.  modem,  34 — *5-  ^ 
thic,  34,  }$•  modem  Gf^^i 
27*  4».  59-  Saxon,  iS"*^ 
49»— 5a  Nornun,  25*  i7»5^ 
Saracenic,  35,  40,  4h  4** 
Britilh,  43—65.  ScottiA,  s^* 
—SI'  Englifli,  58—65.  njiwrfi 
64.  revival  of,  65.  g«»f^ 
principals  of,  66--9S*  Orden 


Index.  ARC 

o^  27—31,  101 — 167.  Aqua- 
tic, 150—305. 

Architrave,  origin  of  the,  25. 
defined,  103. 

Archifolts  of  bridges,  dimcn- 
fiooso^  457. 

ARDMOftE,acircuI.irtowerin,57. 
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reding,  ia6, 117.  foundations 
of,  lag — 136.  Walls,  137, 138. 
Chimneys,  139.  roofs,  240. 
floorsj  14 1»  141*  apartments, 
143 — 145.  country  feats,  146 

— 149- 

C. 


Assyrian  arcbitedure  impro-  Cesar's  invafion,  (tate  of  Bri- 

ved  after  the  taking  of  Jerula-  tiih  architedure  at  the   time 

lem,  U.  of,  44,  45* 

Astragals,  origin  of,  15.  ety-  CAiNythe  firll  builder  on  record, 

mology  and  definition  of,  105.  4* 

ufeof,  107.  Capitals,  origin  of,  9, 14,  103, 

Attics  "defined,    173.    origin,  105. 

dfeandproportionsofyib.  174,  Caractacus,  ancedote  of,  46. 

AUZ047LT,  M.  his  opinion   of  Caryatides  defined,  179.    ori- 

ancieot  columns,  iio»  iii.  gin  and  defcription  of,    iSr. 

B.  ufcs  of,  182.  and  proportions. 

Babylok,    yaft  extent  of  the  183. 

w^lls  of,  19.  doubted  by  M.  Castles,    ancient    Scots,    de- 

Goguet,  ib.  his  reafoning  re-  fcription  of,  54,  $s-    Welch, 

futed,  ib.  20.  anciently  built  of  wicker  work, 

fiiBYLONiAN   architedure,  vaft  52. 

extent  and  ftreni-th  of,  19.  Cathedrals  formerly  built  of 


Ballustrades,  ufe  and  pro- 
portions of,  212 — 214. 
Band  defined,  105. 
Basements,   the    proportions, 


wood,  49* 
Caves,  the  habitations  of  an- 
cient Britons  and  Germans, 

43- 


height  and  ornaments  of,  177,    Cavltto  defined,  105.  its  ufe, 


178. 
Bases,  origin  of,  9, 103. 
BAPTiSTA,LEON,cenfured,  112. 
Batardiau,  explained*  270. 
Beam  s,  proportions  of,  for  roofs, 

116—218. 
Beauty,  intrinfic,  69.  relative, 

ib.  of  proportion,  74. 
Belidore,    M.  his  opinion   of 
thedimenfionsofkeyftones,  257. 


107. 
Ceilings,  diredions  refpeding, 

212 — 226.  coved  ceilings,  213. 

of  gilding   ditto,  224.     and 

painting,  225. 
Chalamine,  caftle,  defcribed, 

54. 

Chambers,  Sir  W.  his  opinion 

of  the  precedence  of  the  orders, 

Beton,    compofitioD,  of,  280.  Chimney-pieces,     dimenfions 

'^'^gth,  282,  of,  200.  ornaments  of,  203. 

Biscop,  Benedict,  one  of  the  re*  Chimneys,  fituations  proper  for, 

ftorers  of  architedure  in  £ng-  201,  202.  conflrudion  of,  239* 

land,  49,  51.  how  to  prevent  fmoking,  ib. 

Blonde l,  M.  his  plan  of  dimi-  China,  an  extraordinary  bridge 

nifhing  colunms,  114.  in,  253. 

Boaz  and    Jachin   correfpond  Chinese  wall,  extent  of  tl^e» 

with  the  Doric  order,  16.  19. 

Breakers,   in   harbours,  con-  Chonel,  Caflle,  defcription  of, 

ftrudion  of,  305.  54. 

Brechin,   a  circular  tower,  in  Circular  towers  defcribed, 

57*  probable  ufe  of,  ib.  54—57* 

Bridges,  (lone,  eredion  of,  25*  Civil  architedure  defined,  2,  3. 

— i6t.  foundation  of  the  piers.  Coffer-dams  explained,  270. 

Sec,  of,  26a — 281.  width  of,  improved,  271,  272* 

16.  of  Weftminfter,  271 — 274-  Coloring,  explained,  105. 

EiTex,  275,  and  Stockton, 276.  Columns, 'origin  of,  9.  defined. 

Wooden,  283 — 189.  102.  diminution  of,  109 — 117. 

British  architedure, hiflory of.  Composite   order,    charader 

43— 65,  of,  32, 156-  remarks  on  it,  156, 

Britons,  the  ancient,    lodged  157,  158.   Sir  W.  Chamber's 

in  caves,   43  •    and  icattered  opinion  of  its  rank,  159.  its 

dwellings,   45.   infhruded  by  proportions,  160,  i6i. 

the  Romans  in  archi^edure,4^•  Corinthian  order,  charader 

Buildings,  account  of  the  moft  of  the,  31,   i62»    origin,  ufe 

ancient,   4 — 20,  of  the  erec-  and  proportions  of  the,   162 

tion  of,  in  general,-  216 — 249.  -^16/' 

principles  to  be  obferved  in  e- 
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Cornice,  origin  of  the,  9,  26. 

103- 
Corona,  derivation  of,  105. 
Coverings,  for  roofs,  2x5. 
Country  house,  plan  of  a,  243 

—245  ' 

Country  seat,  pbn  of  a  gen- 
tleman's, 246 — 149*    « 

Cyma  recta,  )  etymology  and- 

Cymatium,  3  definition  of, 
105.  ufe  of,  107. 

Cyma  reversal  defined,  105. 
ufe  of  It,  107. 

D.  * 

Dado  defcribed,  103. 

Danube,  account  of  the  fa- 
mous bridge  over  the,  269. 

David  I.  king  of  Scots,  a  great 
builder,  58. 

Dentsles,)  origin  of,    26.  e- 

DfiNTiLs,    5  tymology,  of,  106. 

Dias^yle,  definition  of,  122. 

DioDORus,  his  defcription  of 
ancient  Britilh  huts,  44. 

Dion  Cassius,  his  account  of 
Trajan's  bridge,  269. 

Ditriglyph  defined,  144. 

Doors,  proportions  of,  74.  dlf- 
tin^ions  of,  191,  194, 

Doric  order,  probably  derived 
fh>m  the  pillars  in  Solomon's 
temple,  16.  charader  of  the, 
199  133*  origin,  ufe,  and  pro- 
portions df,  133 — 140.  names 
of  its  parts,  141,  142,  its  in- 
tercolumniations,  143 — 146. 
its  arches,  147. 

Drains,  conilrudion  of,   233, 

«34. 
, Drops  defcribed,  105. 

Durham  cathedral,  Norman  ar 
chitedure  in,  39. 
E. 

Earth  houses,  ancient,  de* 
fcribed,  43, 

Egypt,  ancient  architedure  of, 
II,  18,  19. 

Egyptians,  early  cultivators  of 
architedure,  11.  grandeur  of 
their  buildings,  18.  fize  of 
their  rooms,  Sec,  ib. 

Entablature  defined,  io2. 

Ekectheus,  the  temple  of,  at 
Athens,  deficient  of  plinths, 
22. 

Etruscans.    See  Tuscans. 

Eustyle  defined  122. 

F. 

Facia  explained,  105. 

Fillets,  origin  of,  25,  105.  ufe 
of,  107, 

Floors,  conftrudion  of  241. 
242. 

Foundations  proper  for  build- 
ings, 228,  229.  diredions  re- 
fpeding,  230 — 1^6.  of  foun- 
dation walls,  235,  236. 

V.*ik%  Frekch 


^ 
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Fremch  meth.viR  cf  lour:ding 
piers,  270, 179 — ^^t» 

Frieze,  ori^'in  of  the,  25,  ety- 
mology of,  10  u 
G. 

Gates  dcfbribcd,  191.  orna- 
ments oF,  191*  J 93. 

GAUTifk,  M.  his  opinion  ofth< 
dimenflons  of  kcy-ilones,  257. 

Germans,  the  ancient,  Vivtd  in 
caves,  43.  fcattered  dwolUnps, 
45,  and  wirtcbed  hovels,  48. 

GiLDiNC^  of  cieiings,  224. 

GirdFr,  ufeofthe,  187.  defin- 
ed, 216. 

Glenbeg,  caftles  in,  defcribed, 

44,  55-    '   '  / 
GoGUET,  M.  his  arguments  a- 

gainft  the  wonders  of  ancient 

Babylon,  ig.  refuted,  ib.  20. 

poRDON^s  Itinerarium,  extri\ft 

from*  54 — ^6» 

CoThic  archite^ure,  hiftor)'  of 
3'4f  35*  divifions  of  35.  mo- 
dem, 37,  4T,  4«t  59* 

GoTHs  Ofer-ran  the  empire,  34. 
introduced  their  o\Vn  architcc- 
turc,  lb. 

Greeks,  the  ancient,  dt^ived 
their  aVrhitedlure  from  the  E- 
gyptians,  12,  13.  but  im- 
proved it  greatly,  ib.  J4>  15. 
had  ihade  no  irnprbvements, 
•:owe\'er,  till  long  after  Solo- 
mon's temple,  16,  1 7.  the  pil- 
lars whereof  agrep  with  the 
Doric'order,  ib. 

GROst,  Mr^  his  opinion  of  the 
modem  Gothic  architc^urc, 

42. 
Groupimc  explained,  12^. 

GvTTM  explained,  105. 
H. 

Hand  rails,  contniiTiion  of, 
2c8— 211. 

HARioURS,  conftrudtion  of,  290 
— 305.  fituations  proper  /or, 
290— 292.  form  of,  293.  ma- 
terial, 2941  303.  methods  cf 
laying  th^  foundations,  295  -»• 
199.  Ruffian  methofi,  300. 
thicknefsof  thet>itr,  3Ci,302. 
walls,  pavements,  304.  and 
piles,  &c.  305. 

Holy  island,  relics  of  Nor- 
man archite^itre  to  be  fcen 

lOt  39«  .         ' 

Homer  jnikes  co  mention  of 

(lone  cdlumns,  17, 

Houses,*  crrgin  of  temporary, 

'   4,  5.     primitive  deilribtfd,  6 

*— 9.  external  prqpdrtions  cf, 

82—85.  fituation  of,  86—90, 

Intertal  divifion  of,  90—^2. 

,plad  of  a  country"  houfe,  243— 

24w^  ditto  of  a.  gentleatan's 

';4<>— 249. 
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Huts,  materiajs,  firid   ufed  in 
Luiiding,  4. 

I. 
Jabal,   conje^!lure«   refpeAing, 

Jachin.    See  Boa z. 

Jerusalem,   the   conqucft    of  Ovolo  definedt 

fpread  the  tnowled^e  of  ar-  of  the,  107. 

chite<fhire,  16.  -P. 

Intercolummatiom    of    or-  Paintfd  glafs,  ufed  in  chnrdi 

ders,   121 — 125,    of  the  Do-  w2Ddo\vs,  61,  62. 

ric,  143 — 146.  Fainting  pfcielings,  225. 

Jones,  Imoo,  an  improver  of  Palace,  price  of  an  ancient  Bri- 

architedure,  64.  tilh,  52. 

loi^ic  order,  chara'^er  of  the.  Palladio,   hit  opinion  qf  \k 


R      E.  iNDE.i 

raderized  and  diftinguifiied, 
28 — 32.  defer  bed,  101—16:. 
principal  parts  of*  X02— icS. 
orders  upon  orders  175,  i;6. 
Ornaments  of  buildingi,  93 

— ICI. 

ipo,  X05.  vSi 


30,  148.  origin,  life  and  pn>- 
port ions  of  the,  148 — 151.  its 
Tolute  defer! bed,  152.    man- 
ner of  drawing  it,  153,  154, 
K. 
Ke Y-s TONES  of  tiridges,  dimen- 


fizc  of  a  pier,  256.  of  hying 
the  foundations  of  ditto,  %t^ 
of  the  proportions  of  pien,  ar- 
ches,  and  keyfto^es,  258.  bii 
dirc(5tions  for  laying  the  fou&- 
datiuns,  264. 


fionsof,  257,  258,  259.  diffe-    Pantiles  proper  for  low  rooft| 


rence  of  architects  relpeding, 

458. 

King- posts  defcril)ed,  216. 

KoMONBu,  relics  of  ancient  ar- 
diitedurein,  11. 
L. 

I.ANGUPDOC,  extent  of  the  ca- 
nal of,  20. 


215. 
Pedestal  dcfcribed,  lei. 
Pediments,    origin,    ufe,  and 

proportipn     of,      185—190. 

triangular  and  circular,  i89. 
Persians,   definition   of,  ij<). 

origin  of,  180.  ufes,  i82.ai»i 

proportions  of,  ij$3. 


Lead'  proper  for  covering  flat    Peru,    (tone    buildings    farlj 


roofs,  215. 

Luxor,  ruins  of  ap  ancient  tem- 
ple at,'  11. 
'^  M. 

M,  a  kind  of  roof,   defcribedy 

2t6. 

Malcom's  castle,  defcription 

of>  54* 
Mechanics  of  London,  much 

deprclTcd  in  the  12th  century, 

62. 
Metope  defined,  105. 
MEXICANS,  not  ignorant  of  ar* 

chitedure,  5. 
Modi ll IONS,* origin  of,  26. 


ereded  in,  5. 

PiCTisM  caftles,  defcribcd,  34- 

Piers  of  bridges,  number,  isst 
and  fize  of,  256,  of  lajrir,; 
the  foundations  of,  &c.  a6t 
— 281  of  ditto  of  pten  frf 
harbours.  295 — 300.  thict.' 
nefs  of  thefe,  301,  302.  n»«tf- 
fials  proper  for  them, 
304. 

Pilasters,  definition  of,  i69. 
diminution  of,  269.  uktcU 
170.  prcportionfr  of»  171,  i?i- 

pLtNiH,  origin  of  the,  21.  ^ 
faibedy  120.  etymology  c4 

»o3 


;oj,  I 


MONOTRIGLYFH  defined,  144- 

MotTLDiNGs,numberajjd  names  Poverty  of  ancient  Britain,  ic 

of  the,  107,  ftance  of,  52. 

MUTULEs  defcribed,  ic6.  Profile  denned,  107. 

Mtlne,  Mr,  gained  the  prize  Pko^ortiqns    of  doors,     74« 

of  architecture  at  Rome,  65.  rooms,     75 — 80.   houfes,  U 

•  N.  —85. 

Nebuchadnezzar     impnn'cd  Purbec  marble, formerly owi 

the  A  fly ri.in  architecture,   16.  *    ufed  for  pillars,  6f. 

his  wonderful  buildings  in  fia-  Pycnostyle  defined,  isz. 

bylon  not  inCr«Pc'ihie,  19,  20.  Pyramids  of  Ecypt,  ihiffl|tbt^ 

NrcHFs,  fc>rm  and  pre  portions  the,  11.  number  of  men  tff- 

of,  195,  197.  ployed    in    building   ooe  ^^ 

NiC0WEprs*s  inftrunlont,  rpe-  them,  20. 

ration  of,  114 — iiy.  R. 

Norman  arch  it  e«f  lure,  account  Rafters  defined,  2x6.  pwf* 

o^  3i»  3*>  ??•■  tiors  cf,  217,' Ji9,t2<>,«»>* 

O.  Rails,  hard.    ScrHjNn. 

Offices,  arranr^emeiit'Of,  92.  Roman   oxdzr.     Sec  Ctmrc* 

Orders  of  archrt*-Clure,  iium-  sri  r. 


her  and  nr.ir.rs  of  the,  2;*  dia- 


K. 


Romans,  bcjrrcwed  thcif  rcfc- 

*   tedim. 
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tedure  from  the  Greeks,  149 
J  J.  or  Etnifcansy  1 5 .  it  declines) 
.^ j.  and  becomes  confiifed,  ib. 
They  tnftrud  the  Britons  in 
arcfajtedure,  46. 
KoMsiT  cburcht  a  fingular  pil- 
lar in,  39. 
Roofs,  conftru6Hon  of,  ai5i— 
itt,   coverings    proper    for, 
arj.  proportions  of    beams, 
rafters.  Sec,  115— aai. 
JlooMS,  proportions  of,  75 — 80. 

figure  of,  81. 
Russian  method  of  founding 
piers  for  bridges,  3779  378. 
ditto  for  harbours. 
S. 
Salisbury,    the  cathedral  of, 
date  and  ftile  of  building,  61. 
SaaiCENic     archite^ure,     ac- 
count of,  3  f «  diftindive  marks 
of,  40.  inftance  of,  41. 
Saxon  archite^re,  defcribed, 

ScAMOzzi^  Mr,  his  arrangement 
of  the  orders,  159.  his  me- 
thods of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  piers,  26s — a68. 

Scantlings,  diredions  refpcd- 
ing,  218— i33i. 

5coTiA  explained,  j()s, 

Scotland,  ancient  (late  of  ar- 
cbitednre  in,  s^,  57.  impro- 
ved by  David  I.  58. 

Scottish,  ancient,  buildings 
defcribed,  54 — 57.  probable 
ufes  of  the  circular  towers,  5  7. 

Shaft  defined,  103. 

Solomon's  temple  prior  to  the 
improvements  io  archite^ure 
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of  other  nations,  16.  was  pro- 
bably imitated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ib.  its  pillars  corre« 
fpond  with  the  Doric  order,  ib. 

Stair-cases,  conftrudtion  of, 
204-^*07.  '  ^ 

Statues,  how  to  place,  94.  di- 
menfions  and  proportions  of, 
1959  198-  fituation  and  ar- 
rangement of,  199. 

Steeples,  loftjr,  tredled,  61. 

Streets  deicrioed,  210. 

Su spar  defcribed,  216. 

Systylb  defined,  122. 
T. 

Taste,  falf<?5  in  arcbitedture, 
io«. 

Tellvk  caftle,  defcribed,  54. 

Temple  of  Jerufalem.    Sec  So- 

LOMON. 

Temple  of  piety,  Qngularity 
in  the  (Vrudttu-e  of,  144. 

Termini,  origin  and  ufe of,  184. 

Torus,  origin  of  the,  23.  ety- 
molojjv  of,  105.  ufe  of,  107. 

Trajan  s  bridge  defcribed,  ^69. 

Triglyphs,  origin  of,  26.  ety- 
mology of,  105. 

Tritriglyph,  (lefined,  144. 

Troddan*.  caftle,  defcribed,  SS' 

Tuscan  order,  charader  of, 
28.  origin,  ufe,  &c.  ofy  118 
— 120.  proportions  of  its  arch, 

Tuscans  Aippofed  to  have 
taught  tlie  Greeks  architec- 
ture, 15. 

Tympan,  fituation  of  the,  190. 
V. 

Va  s  e  ^,  often  abfurdly  placed,  94. 
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V1TRUVIU8  ;  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  architedure,  6— ic. 
writes  obfcurely  on  columns^ 

Volutes,   explained,    106.  of 
the  Ionic  orcfer  defcribed,  152. 
manner  of  drawing,  153,  154. 
W. 

Wales,  fale  of  an  ancient  roy- 
al refidence  in,  51. 

Walls,  foundation  how  to 
^*y>  ^35f  ^3^'  the  thickncis 
of,  237.  and  ftrcngth,  238, 

Walls  of  ftabylon,  vaft  height 
and  extent  of  the,  19.  dimen* 
fions  of  thofe  of  China,  ib. 

Welch  castles,  anciently  built 
of  wicker  work,  5 1 . 

Westminster  bridge,  method 
of  building,  271,  272.  remarks 
on  it,  273.  exhibits  markd  of 
decay,  274. 

Wigwams,  not  probably  the 
firft  kind  of  houfes. 

Wilfrid,  Bp  of  York,  a  mag* 
nificent  builder,  and  reftorer 
of  archite^ure,  49,  50. 

Wooden  bridges,  erection  of, 
283 — 289. 

Wren,  Sir  Chriftopber,  hi*  opi- 
nion of  the  modem  Gothic 
archite^ure,  41.  of  Salisbury 
cathedral^  6r. 
Y. 

York  cathedral,  anciently  built 
of  wood,  49. 
Z. 

ZiAL  of  the  clergy  tended  t« 
improve  architeAure,  58. 


Architecture,  counterfeit,  that  which 
« unfills  of  projeiftiTres,  painted  black  or  wfiite,  or 
in  different  colours,  fo  as  to  imitate  marble.  It  is 
aifu  called  fcei^  work,  in  tlie  painting  of  columns, 
^c.  for  decorating  theatres. 

Architecture,  in  perfpe^ive,  a.  kind  of 
liuilding,  the  parts  of  which  are  of  various  mo* 
uules,  and  decreafe  proportionably  to  their  dif- 
tance,  fo  that  the  work  may  appear  longef  to  the 
*iew,  than  it  is  in  reality. 

( I.)  ♦  ARCHITRAVE.  «./.  (from  m^x^,  chief, 
and  tra^f  Lat.  a  beam ;  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to 
^^prefeot  the  principal  beam  in  timber  buildings.] 
That  part  of  the  column,  er  order  of  a  column, 
v.'hich  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  is  the 
loweft  member  of  the  entablaturv.  This  member 
h  different  in  the  different  orilcrs ;  and,  in  building 
arclitnme  doors  and  windows,  the  workman  fre- 
queatiy  foHows  his  own  iancy.  The  areb$tra-^ 
is  fi)ttietikiie8  called  the  reafon  piece,  or  mafter 
besM^  lA  thnber  buildings,  as  porticos,  cloyfters, 
foy  Ift^bimnitt  \t  n  called  the  mant'e-piece ; 
of  ^oors,  and  lintels  of  windows, 
JBWWrr*/  Dia.'-'ThQ  materials  4aia 
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over  this  pillar  were  of  wood ;  through  the  light- 
nefs  whereof  the  ardfiirave  could  not  fufier,  nor 
the  col|imn  itfelf,  being  fo  fubftantial.  Wotum*^ 
jircbiteBure. 

(2)  Architrave.  See  Architecture,  In- 
dex ;  and  Plate  X. 

Arch iTR AYE  doors,  are  thofe  which  have  an 
arcbitro've  on  the  jambs,  and  over  the  door  upon 
the  cap-piece,  if  ftraight ;  or  on  the  arch,  tf  tL« 
top  be  cuncd. 

Architrave  windows,  of  timber,  are  com- 
monly an  o^ee  railed  out  of  the  folid  timber,  with 
a  lilt  over  it ;  though  fometimes  the  mouldings 
are  ftruck,  and  laid  on;  and  fometimes  cut  iu 
brick. 

ARCIIITRICLINUS,  in  antiquity,  the  mailer 
or  diredor  of  a  feaft,  charged  with  the  order  and 
cfconomy  of  it,  the  covering  and  uncorering  of 
the  tables,  the  command  of  the  fenrants,  attd  the 
like.  The  architriclinus  was  fometimes  calledy?r-, 
X'us  tricliniarcbai  and  by  the  Greeks  w^tHm-,  i.  tl 
pr^upator^  otforMafter.  \ftAUX  takes  the  archi- 
triclmus  to  fignify  aub  the  fame  with  the  fym'pd<^ 
fiarcha. 
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ARCHITYPE.    See  Archetype.  to  thefe  were  added  fix  thefmothete.   Thcfeai. 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  architedure,  the  inner  con-  giftrates,  eleded  by  the  fcrutiny  of  bant,  wot 

tour  of  a  natch,  or  a  band  adorned  with  mould-  obliged  to  prove,  before  their  refpediTe  trfto, 

ings,  running  over  the  faces  of  the  arch  ftones,  i.  That  they  had  fprung,  both  by  falho  aod 

and  bearing  upon  the  impofts.     It  has  only  a  mother  /or  three  defcents,  from  citizeot  6f  A- 

finglc  face  in  the  Tufcan  order,  two  faces  crowned  thens  5  a.  That  they  were  attached  to  the  wwihip 

in  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  the  fame  mouldings  of  Apollo,  the  tutelar  god  of  their  country ;  3. 

as  the  architrave  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compoiite.  That  they  had  in  their  houfe  an  altar  confecatol ' 

See  Plate  XIX.  to  Apollo;  4.  Thai  they  had  been  refpeafuUy  obc- 

(i.)  *  ARCHIVES,  n. /•  Without  a  Jin^ular^  dient  to  their  parents;  an  important  a-.d  ucred 

\archi'oay  Lat.)    The  places  where  records  or  an-  part  of  their  character,  from  which  it  wai  exped- 

cient  writings  are  kept.    It  is  perhaps  fometimes  ed,  they  would  be  faithful  fervants  to  their  coa&- 

vfed   for  the  writings  themfelvcs.— Though  we  try;  5.  That  they  had  ferved  in  a  military  api- 

think  our  words  vaniih  with  the  breath  that  utters  city  the  number  of  years  which  the  rcpubk  r^ 

them,  yet  they  become  records  in  God's  court,  quired  of  every  citizen:  and  this  qualification  pve 

and  are  laid  up  in  his  arcbivesy  as  witnelTes  either  the  ftate  experienced  officers  ;  for  they  were  do( 

for  or  againft  us.  Government  rf  the  Tongue,  allowed  to  quit  the  army  till  they  were  40  yon 

(1.)  Archives,  SITUATION  OF.    The  archives  oW.    Their  fortune  too,  of  which  they  were  to 

of  ancient  Rome  were  in  the  temple  of  Saturn ;  inform  thofe  who  examined  them,  was  a  wanaci 

the  archives  of  the  court  of  chancery  are  in  the  for  their  fidelity.    After  the  commiflioDert  had 

rolls  office.  made  a  favourable  report  of  them,  they  were  to 

ARCHIVIST,     7  a  keeper  of  archives.   Under  fwear  that  they  would  maintain  the  laws ;  which 

ARCHIVISTA,  \  the  emperors,  the  archivift  obligation,  if  they  ncglcded,  they  engaged  to  feoi 

was  an  officer  of  great  dignity,  held  equal  to  the  to  Belphi  a  flatue  of  the  weight  of  their  bodies* 

prooonfuls,  vefted  with  the  quality  of  a  count,  According  to  a  law  of  Solon,  if  an  ibrchoo  got; 

ityled  clariJimMy  and  exempted  f;-om  all  public  drunk,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heav)-  hat$ 

offices  and  taxes.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  and  fometimes  even  punifhed  with  death.    Sudi 

PerCians,  the  truft  was  committed  to  none  but  magjflraccs  as  the  Athenian  archons  were  well  i&« 

men  of  the  firft  rank ;  among  the  Franks,  the  titled  to  refpedt.    Hence  it  was  eternal  infuny  ti 

clei^y  being  the  only  men  of  letters,  kept  the  of-  infult  them ;  and  Dtmofthenes  obferved,  that  i 

fice  among  themfelves. — Since  the-credtion  of  the  treat  the  thefmothetz  with  difrefped,  was  to  flio 

cledoral  college,  the  Archbiffiop  of  Mentz  has  had  difrefped  to  the  republic.  AnotherqualificatioQ  ii 

the  direiftion  of  the  archives  of  the  empire.  difpenfably  required  of  th«  fecond  officer  of  ihii 

ARCHlVOLT.    See  Archivaitlt.  tribunal,  who  was  called  the  king,  was,  that 

'  ARCHI-ZUPANUS,  [from  «e:c*'*»  and  t»'«'«»#f,  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citi 

j^ovemorf]  a  title  ^iyep  to  the  prince  or  defpot  and  that  he  had  efpoufed  her  a  virgin.    This 

of  Servia.  In  an  epiftle  of  pope  Innocent  III.  he  is  exadled  of  himy  fays  Demofthenes,  becauie 

called  Magnw  Jupanut.  of  his  duty  was  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  jointly 

ARCH-MARSHAL»  ar^i^imariscallus,  the  his  wife,  who,  inltead  of  appeafing,'  wouki 

grand  marihal  of  the  empire :  a  dignity  belonging  irritated  them,  if  ihe  had  not  poflefled  both 

to  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  who,  in  that  quality,  honours.    The  enquiry  into  the  private  tkle  </ 

goes  immediately  before  the  emperor,  on  public  the  nine  archons  was  very  fevere ;  and  this  attCD- 

folemnities,  bearing  a  naked  fword.  tion  was  the  more  necefiary,  as  they  had  a  right  to 

ARCH-MINISTER,  tfrom  •e^'fi  ^^  minifter,}  take  a  feat  in  the  Areopagus,  after  they  had  quit- 

the  prime  minifter  of  a  prince,  or  ilate^    Charles  ted  th^ir  office,  and  given  an  account  of  their  ad- 

the  Bald  having  declaimed  Bofpn  his  viceroy  in  Italy  miniftration.   When  any  obfcurity  occurred  in  the 

under  the  title  of  duke,  made  him  alfo  his  firit  laws  relative  to  religion  and.  the  woribip  of  the 

minifter  under  that  of  an  arch-fninifler.  gods,  the  interpretation  was  fubmitted  to  thp  tri- 

ARCH-MONASTERY,  [archimcaqfltriitmy]  an  bunal  of  the  archons.   Ariftotic  obferved,  that  So- 

appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  greater  monaf-  Kn,  (whofe  aiin  was  to  make  his  country mes  hap- 

teries  and  abbies.  py,  and  who  found  their  government  in  hii  time 

ARCH-NOTARY,  [^archinotariw^^  the  primi-  ariftocratical ;  by  the  ele<5tion  of  the  oinearcboo^ 

cerius,  or  chief  of  the  notaries.    1  his  office  is  who  were  annual  roagiltrates,}   tempered  thor 

fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  diftered  frorn  the  arch-  power  by  eflabliihing  the  privilege  erf  appealng 

chancellor,  though  wherein  the  difference  conlifted  irom  them  to  the  people,  called  by  lot  to  grir 

does  not  appear.  ,  their  fuP/rage,  after  having  taken  the  oath  ctf  the 

(i.)  ARCHONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  Heii.illa;.  Im  a  place  near  the  Panatbenarum,  wbo« 

magillrates  of  Athens,  appointed  after  the  death  Hiiius  \\m\  fonnerly  calmed  a  fedition  of  the  pe«^> 

of  Codrus,  and  the  abolition  of  royalty.   St^  Ar-  pic,  and  bound  them  to  peace  by  an  oath.    T^ 

TJpA*    They  were  chofen  from  the  moft  illuftrl-  archons  were  the  piincipal  officers,  notooly  ia 

ous  families  till  the  time  of  Ariftides,  who  got  a  civil,  but  in  facred  matters,  and  efpecially  inth^ 

law  pafledt  by  which  it  was  enadted,  that  in  c-  myfteries  of  Bacchus.     The  archons,  buweter, 

le<5ting  thefe  magiftratet,  lefs  regard  (hould  be  paid  '  who  were  fumamed /'/►oryw/,  werechjcfiynnpfcy- 

.toA/r/A  than  tot  w^nV.   The  tribunal  of  the  archons  ed  in  civil  aflTairs;  yet  they  prefidcd  at  thegrttf 

was  compofed  pf  nine  officers.   The  firft  was  pro-  feafts,  and  held  the  tirft  rank  there.    Hence  they 

.perly  archon ;  Jby.  whole  name;  the  vear  of  his  ad-  are  fometimt  s  ftyled  ;^ri^/. 
miniftration  was  diftinguiflied.    The  title  of  the       UO  Archons,  in  modem  hiilory,  divcw  aw* 

rVH:onSi  Vas  king ;  that  of  the  third,  polemarchus :  ccrs,  both  civil  and  religious,  under  tbe  Cnek 

»  cmpcTur*. 
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emperors.   Thus  biihops  were  fometimes  called  ror  Ferdinand  II.  who  took  it  away  from  Frederic 

artbottUs;  as  well  as  the  lords  of  the  emperor's  V.  ele^or  Palatine,  after  the  battle  of  Prague^ 

court.  We  ^o  read  of  the  archon  of  the  antimen-  where  he  was  defeated  in  maintaining  his  eledion 

fia,  arthon  of  archons,  grand  archon,  archon  of  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.    1  he  dignity  of  arch- 

chorches,  archon  of  the  gofpel,  archon  of  the  treafurer  was  afterwards  contefled,  but  was  at  laft 


walls,  &c. 

ARCHONTICI,  7  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch 
ARCHONTICS,  5  o^  Valentinians,  who  main- 
talned  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  God, 
but  by  angels  called  Arcbontes^  or  arch-angels. 
They  alfo  denied  the  refurredion,  and  faid  that 
the  devil  begat  Cain  and  Abel  upon  Eve,  &c. 

ARCHONTIUM,  [•^^•»^'*»]  denotes  a  dignity 
of  the  Greek  church.    See  Archon s,  N**  2. 

•  ARCH-PHILOSOPHER.,«./.  [from  arch  and 
Mo/bpber.]  Chief  philofopher. — It  is  no  impro- 
oable  opinion,  therdfore,  which  the  areb-pbilofo* 
fber  was  of,  that  the  chiefefk  perfon  in  every  houfe- 
hold  was  always  as  it  were  a  king.  Hooker ^  b.  i. 

ARCH-PIRATE,  the  head  of  a  fet  of  pirates. 
BaiUy. 

•  ARCH-PRELATE.  «./  [from  arch  and  pre- 
late,] Chief  prelate.— May  we  not  wonder,  that 
a  man  of  St  BaHl's  authority  and  quality,  an  arch- 
prelate  in  the  houfe  of  God,  (hould  have  his  name 
far  and  wide  called  in  queftion.  Hooker ^b^s,  §  i%. 

•  ARCH.PRESBYTER.  «.  /.  Ifrom  arch  and 
p((/bfterA  Chief  prelbyter. — ^As  fimple  deacons 
tfe  in  fubjedion  to  prelbyters,  according  to  the 
canon  law ;  fo  are  alfo  prefbyters  and  arcb^rejby* 
ten  in  fubjedion  to  thefe  arch-deacons.  Ayliffe. 

(i.)  ♦  ARCH-PRIEST.  «.  /.  [from  arch  and 
priefi:\  Chief  prieft. — The  word  decanus  was  ex- 
tended to  an  eccleliaftical  dignity,  which  included 
the  arcb^ieftj.  Ayliffe^s  Parergon, 

(1.)  AacH-PRiEST,  or  AK.CH-PRESBYTER,  was 
anciently  the  firft  perfon  after  the  bifhop;  he 
was  feared  in  the  church  next  after  the  bifhop ; 
and  even  aded  as  his  vicar  in  his  abfence,  as  to  all 
fpiritual  concerns. .  In  the  6th  century,  there  were 
found  ieTcral  arch-priefts  in  the  iame  diocefe; 
from  which  time,  fome  will  have  them  to  be  call- 
ed deanj.  In  the  ninth  century  they  diftinguiihed 
two  kinds  of  cures  or  parifhes ;  the  fmaller  go- 
verned by  fimple  priefts ;  and  the  baptifmal  churches 
by  arch-priefts ;  who,  befide  the  immediate  con- 
cern cyf  the  ciire,  had  the  infpedion  of  the  other 
inferior  priefts,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to 
the  bifliop,  who  governed  the  chief,  or  cathedral 
church,  in  perfon.  There  are  arch-prefbyters  ftill 
fubfifting  in  the  Greek  church,  velted  with  moft 
of  the  fundUons  and  privileges  of  chorepifcopi,  or 
rural  deans. 

ARCH- PRIOR  was  a  name  fometimes  given  to 
the  mafter  of  the  otder  <tf  Templars. 


fettled  upon  the  eledor  of  Hanover ;  who  claim- 
ed it  in  virtue  of  his  defcent  from  Frederic  elector 
Palatine.  Accordingly,  his  majefty  the  king  of  * 
Great  Britain  bears  the  title ;  which  is  thus  con- 
traded  upon  his  coin;  S.  R.  I.  A.  T.  ET  E.  u  e, 
Sacri  Romani  Imperii  Arcbi'Tbefaurui  et  EleSor  ; 
or  arch-treafurer  and  elcdor  of  tlie  holy  Roman 
empire. 

*  ARCHWISE,  adit,  [from  arch  and  wfe,]  la 
the  form  of  an  arch. — The  court  of  arches,  fo 
called  ab  arcuata  ecelefia^  or  from  Bow  Church,  by 
reafon  of  the  fteeple  ur  clochier  thereof,  raifed  at 
the  top  with  ftone  pillars,  in  falhion  of  a  bow 
bent  arrhwije,  AyVtffe  j  Parergon. 

ARCHYTAS  ot  Tarentum,  a  philofopher  of 
the  Pythagorean  feA,  and  famous  for  being  the 
mafter  of  Plato,  Eudoxas,  and  Philolaus,  lived 
about  A.  A.  C.  408.  He  was  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician, particularly  in  that  part  of  the  fcience 
which  regards  mechanics :  he  is  faid  to  have  made 
a  wooden  pigeon,  that  could  fly,  and  to  be  the  firft 
that  brought  down  mathematics  to  common  ufes« 
Ariftotle  was  indebted  to  Archytas  for  his  general 
heads  of  arrangement,  entitled  his  Ten  Categories^ 
and  probably  for  that  principal  idea  in  his  Ethics,. 
tbat  w'rtue  conjifis  in  avoiding  excejfes ;  for  be 
taught  that  every  extreme  is  incompatible  wi^ 
virtue  \  and  he  examplified  this  do^rine  in  his  life. 
He  averted,  that  God  was  the  beginning,  the  fup- 
porter,  and  the  end,  of  all  things.  There  are  two 
epiftles  preferved  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  one  from 
Archytas  to  Plato,  and  another  from  Plato  to  Ar-« 
chytas.  He  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  le- 
giflative  capacity.  He  likewife  commanded  the 
army  7  times,  and  was  never  defeated ;  but  was  at 
laft  caft  away  in  the  Adriatic  fea>  and  thrown  up* 
on  the  coaft  of  Apulia. 

ARCIGOVINA,  a  duchy  of  Dalmatia. 
ARCILEUTO,  Archilute,  a  long  and  lai^ge 
lute,  having  its  bafs  ftrings  lengthened  after  the 
manner  of  the  theorbo,  and  each  row  doubled9\ 
either  with  a  little  odave  or  an  unifon.   It  is  u(ed 
by  the  Italians  for  playing  a  thorough  bafs. 

ARCION,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of 
the  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  to  the  plant  we 
call  tuifilago,  or  colt's  foot. 

ARCIS-SUR.AUBE,  a  fmall  town  of  France, 
feated  on  the  river,  and  in  the  department  of  Aube. 
Lon.  4.  19.  E.  Lat.  48.  31.  N. 
•  AkCITENENT.  adj,  [arcitenenj,  Lat.]  Bow 


ARCH-STONE.    See  Key-Stone,  and  Vous-  bearing.  />i(3. 

soiR.  ARCIV^  ATEs,  in  antiauity,  birds  which  gave 

ARCH-SUBDEACON,  Archisubdiaconus,  bad  omens,  either  by  their  night,  noife,  or  manner 

the  chief  among  the  fubdeacons,  as  the  arch-dea-  of  eating.    They  were  called  arcivse^  fometimes 

con  is  among  the  deacons.    In  fome  copies  of  the  alfo  arculte^  quia  arcebant  ne  qtud  fierety  preventec^ 

Konun  Ordinal,  he  is  called  aribtfuhdiaconus,  or  forbad  things  being  done. 

ARCHTELIN^  a  com  meafure  of  Rotterdam,  ARCK.    See  Arc,  N*  3. 

containing  3  pecks,  5  quarts,  and  about  a  pint.  '  ARCO,  a  ftrong  town  and  caftle  in  the  Tren- 

ARCH-TREASURER,  the  great  treafurer  of  tin,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.    It  was 

the  German  empire.   This  office  was  created  with  taken  by  the  French  in  1 703,  and  abandoned  fooo 

the  8th  eledorate,  in  favour  of  the  eledor  Pala-  after.    It  ftands  on  the  river  Sarca,  near  tin  nor« 

tine,  wbo  bad  loft  his  former  electorate,  which  them  extremity  of  the  lake  Garda,  16  miles  bW. 

wa«  fhrra  to  the  duke  of  Bavariai  by  the  empe*  of  Trent.    Lon.  11. 14.  £.  Lat.  46.  o.  N. 

(i.)  AlvCOLE, 
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(i.)  ARCOLE,  a  village  of  Pullid  in  Shrop-  (1.)  *  Arctick  circle.    The  circle  at  ifrlidt 

Ihire,  3  miles  SW.  of  Hinftock.  the  northern  frigid  xone  begins, 

(a.)  Arcolb,  or  Arkul,  a  village  4  miles  from  ARCTITUDO.    See  Arctatio. 

Shrewfbury,  called  alfo  High  Ercal.  ARCTIUM,  Burdock  :  A  genus  of  Uie  poly. 

ARCONA,  a  ftrong  town  fituated  on  the  ifland  gamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  dab  of 

of  Rugen  in  the  Baltic.    It  flood  on  a  high  pro-  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 

montory,  with  the  eart,  north,  and  fouth  fidfes  de-  the  4Qth  order,  Compofitac-capitatae :  The  calyx 

fended  by  fteep  and  lofty  precipices,  and  the  weft  is  globular ;  with  fcales  having  hooks  reflcded  at 

by  a  wall  fifty  feet  high,  proportionably  thick,  the  tops.    TL^re  are  3  fpeciee^  viz. 

and  fecured  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch. — It  was,  i.  Arctium  lapfa,                 ^  They  are  all 

l.owever,  taken  and  ruinetl  in  n68,  by  Valdemar  #.  Arctium  personata,  and>    tronbltfome 

king  of  Denmark.     One  of  the  conditions  irapof-  .■?.  Arctium  tomentosum.    j    weeds;   fa 

td  by  the  conqueror  was,   that  the  inhabitants  require  no  dire^ion  for  their  cultnre.    The  ten- 

fhould  deftroy  a  temple  they  had  ereded  to  St  der  ftems  of  the  lappa,  or  common  burdock,  how. 

Vitus,  and  deliver  up  the  vafl  treafure  bebnging  ever,  deprived  of  the  bark,  may  be  boiled  and  eat 

to  this  tutelary  (kint.     Another  was,  that  they  like  afparagus.    When  raw,  tbey  are  good  widi 

ihould  pay  40  Qlver  yokes  for  oxen,  by  way  of  oil  and  vinegar.    Boys  catch  bats,  by  throwiog 

tribute,  and  enter  as  foldiers  in  the  Danilh  fervice,  the  prickly  heads  of  thi's  fpecies  into  the  air.  Cows 

when  called  upon.  and  goats  eat  this  herb ;  Iheep  and  horfe  refufeit ; 

ARCOP,  a  villige  in  Herefordfhire.'  fwine  are  not  fond  of  it.    The  feeds,  which  hate 

ARCOS,  a  ftrong  city  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  a  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte,  are  recommended  as  ve. 

feated  on  a  high  craggy  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  ry  powerful  diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form  of 

trhich  runs  the  OaudeletO)  18  miles  NE.  of  Ca-  emulfion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a  dranL 

diz.    Its  ftrength  lies  not  only  in  its  fttuation,  The  roots,  which  tafte  fweetilh,  with  a  flight  au- 

but  in  the  works  ereded  for  its  defence,  artd  it  is  ftcrity  and  bitterifhnefs,  are  efteemed  aperient, 

inaccefBble  on  every  fide  but  one.    The  governor  diuretic,  and  fiidorific ;  and  f^id  to  ad  without 

refides  in  art  old  Cafllc,  firom  whence  there  is  a  de-  irritation,  fo  as  to  be  fafely  venttired  upon  m  xoU 

lightfiil  profped,  which  extends  very  far  into  the  dilbrders 

neighbouring  country.    Lon.  5.  46.  W.  Lat.  36.  ARCTOMYS   fal;e&tinorjum,  in  zooki^, 

ra,  N.  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the  rat  kind,  but  very 

ARCOT,  a  lare  City  of  Indoftan,  73  miles  from  large,  being  of  a  midvile  fize  between  the  rat  aorf 

Aladraa,  and  aiy  from  Seringapatam.    It  is  the  the  rabbit:  it  lives  in  caves,  and  feeds  on  vegetA- 

CApital  of  the  Camatic,  and  is  governed  by  a  na-  bles,  and  is  a  fierce  and  bold  creature..   It  uftt  it» 

bob.    Lon,  79.  o.  E.  Lat.  la.  30.  N.  fore  feet  as  hands,  and  has  a  cuftam  of  fitting  00 

ARCOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  its  buttocks,  and  in  this  pofture  looks  vci^  lie  a 

of  Yonnc,  in  which  there  is  a  magazine  of  (alt.  bear. 

ARCTAPELIO  FES,  in  cofmography,  the  wind  ^  ARCTOPH YLAX,  Ifirom  «^»r#f ,  bear,  aad  f*- 

which  blows  at  the  4$^  from  N.  to  E.    It  is  the  A«r)«,  I  guard,]  ina(lronomy,aconftellatioo,otber- 

Ume  with  what  we  call  the  NE.  wind.  wife  called  Bootes. 

ARCTATIO,  or  Arctitudo,  a  ftraitnefs  of  ARCTOPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  po^f• 

tbe  inteftines,  conftipated  from  inflammation :  al-  gamia  dioecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 

fo  a  preternatural  ftraitnefs  of  the  muliekre  puien-  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellatae.    Tk 

^m  or  uttrUi,  umbclla  of  the  male  is  compound  ;    the  invohi- 

*  ARC  T  ATI  ON'.  ».  f.  [from  arBo<,  to  ftralt-  crum  coufifts  of  five  leaves;  the  corcHla  has  fi»c 

wi].    Straitening ;  confinement  to  a  narrow  com-  petals;  the  ftamina  are  five;  and  two  piftilh :  TV 

pafs.  umbella  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  fimple ;  the  !»• 

(i.)  ARCTIC,  in  aftronomy,  an  epithet  giv^n  volucrum  is  divided  into  4  parts,  ts  fpinous,  Uf|^ 

\p  the  north  pole,  or  the  pole  raifed  above  our  and  contains  many  male  flowers  in  the  difk.  Tber 

norizon.    It  is  called  the  ar^ic  f^h^  on  occafion  ii  but  one  fpecies  of  ar^opus,  vix, 

of  the  conftellation  of  the  little  bear,  in  Greek  Arctopus  ecwinatus,  a  native  of  Ethiopia, 

called  c^r«f ;  the  laft  ftar  in  the  tail  whereof  near-  Ai^CTOTHECA  anemospermos.     See  oett 

ly  poinu  out  the  north  pole.  article. 

(a.)*  Arctick.  «-  /".  [from  'Af«T<S^,  the  northern  ARCTOTIS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polT" 

conftellaition.]    Northern  ;  lying  under  the  ArAos,  gamia  necefTaria  order,  bnelongmg  to  the  (yngor- 

orbear.    See  ArtiCr —  fis  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  D^ural  method 

Ever  during  fnows,  ^erp?tual  (hades  ranking  under  the  49th  ordf'r,  Compofitx-dHcoi* 

Of  darknefs  would  conceal  their  livid  blood,  des.    The  receptacle  is  briftly;  the  corona  o^ll|f 

Did  not  the  arSick  trad  fpontaneous  yield  pappus  is  pentaphylloiis ;  and  the  calyx  w  i«nhn- 

A  cheering  purple  berry  big  with  wine.  Ptilipj,  cated  with  fcalcs  loofe  at  the  top.    It  is  cooobm-^ 

(i.)  Arctic  circle  is  a  lefler  circle  of  the  ly  called /Kwo^^rwc/,  from  the  refembl»ce  ot 

fphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  23''  30'  dif-  its  feeds  to  thole  of  the  anemone.     There  are  n 

taot  from  the  north  pole;  from  whence  its  name,  fpecies^  natives  of  Ethiopia,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 

Tbiff  and  its  opppfite,  the  antarSic^  are  called  Hope.    Of  thefe, 

the  two  folar  circles  ;  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  i.  Arc  rOTis  ancustifolia,  with fpew4hip- 

defcribed  by  the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  eclip-  ed  leaves ;  and, 

tic,  round  the  poles  of  the  enuator,  or  of  thie  a.  Arctotis  as pera,  with  wing-ftxaped  wool- 

\iorld.  ly  leaves,  arc  molt  remarkable  for  their  be^g? 

htfiof 
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hniing  rays  of  a  fine  yellow  or  deep  gold  colour,  tcral  branches,  the  former  muft  be  bent  to  ttitf 

They  flower  in  May  and  June.    All  tht*  fptci'^s  of  ground,  and  there  faftoncd.     The  fmall  biiinchcs 

adotis  maj  be  propagated  by  cuttiiigi*.  which  muft  be  covered  3   inches  deep  upon  tltejoinls^ 

ihould  be  frequently  renewed,  as  the  old  plants  aud  Jnve  a  large  bafon  of  earth  made  round  them 

are  fubjeift  to  decay   in  winter.    They  niay  be  to  hold  the  v^tei .    About  the  middle  of  Scptem- 

pLuiteil  in  any  of  the  fuminer  months,  in  a  bed  of  ber  they  may%e  open*  d,  md  if  they  have  taken 

hgUt  freOi  earth  ;  obferving  to  Ihade  them  from  root,  may  Le  imnicdiattjly  nnnoved  into  the  nur-* 

tlie  fun  until  they  have  taken  root.     They  (liould  fcry  ;  but  if  they  have  not  fuflicitntiy  extended 

beexpofcd  to  the  open  air  until  the  Utter  end  of  their  roots,  they  mud  be  fuffered  to  remain  till 

Odober,  or  longer,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  fpring,  and  then  tranfplanted. 


when  they  mult  be  removed  into  the  green  houfe. 

ARCTURUM  INFRA»  a  fmall  ftar  of  the  7th 
or  gth  magnitude,  to  the  fouth  of  ar^Jlurus,  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr  Flamftead,  and  fo  named  by  him  — 
Its  place  is  not  determined  in  the  Britifh  Catilogue. 

ARCTURUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar.  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  of  Anfto- 
pbylax,  or  Bootes.  The  word  is  formed  of  «^x- 
TK,  bear$  and  k^  taii ;  q.  d.  beaf^s  tat  If  as  be- 
ing very  near  it.  This  ftar  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  is  mentioned  by  Job  as  well  as  by 
Virgil  Mr  Homfby  conclude  that  ardurus  is 
the  neareft  ftar  to  our  fyftem,  vifible  in  the  north- 
em  hcmifphere,  bccaufe  the  variation  of  its  place, 
in  confequence  of  a  propef  motion  of  its  own,  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
ftars ;  and  by  comparing  a  variety  of  obfervations 
refpe<fting  both  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the 


(.^.)  Arcuation,  [from  arcusf  a  bow,J  is  ufjd 
in  furgery,  for  an  incurvation  of  the  bones ;  fuch 
as  we  fee  in  the  cafe  of  rickets,  &c. 

♦  ARCUATURE.  «./.  [arcuatura.  low  Latin.] 
The  bending  or  curvature  of  an  arch.    Di3. 

ARCUBALISTA,  in  the  military  art,  a  kind  of 
balifta,  probably  made  after  the  falnion  of  a  bow. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Vegetius ;  but  the  defcription 
of  it  omitted  by  him,  as  too  well  known  then, 
though  now  hard  to  be  guefled  at. 

ARCUB^VLISTARII,  or  Manubalistarii, 
archers  who  fought  with  the  Jrcubalifla, 

♦  ARCUBALISTER.  n./.  [from  arcusy  a  bow, 
and  balijloi  an  engine.]  A  crofs-bow  m^n.-  King 
John  was  efpied  by  a  very  good  arcubuajUry  wh<? 
faid,  that  he  would  foon  difpatch  the  cruel  tynint. 
God  forbid,  vile  varlet,  quoth  the  earl,  that  wc 
lliould  procure  the  death  of  the  holy  one  of  God. 


motion  of  this  ftar,  he  infers  that  the  obliouity  of  Carrtden  j  Rerramj 

the  ecliptic  decreafes  at  the  rate  of  58    in  ico  ARCUCCIO,  or  Arcutio,  a  machine  made  of 

▼ears ;  a  Quantity  which  nearly  correfponds  to  the  a  board  covered  with  pieces  of  hoops,  like  the  liJt 

weanof  the  computation  framed  by  Mr  Euler  and  of  a  waggon;  ufetl  in  Italy  to  prevent  children 

M.  dc  la  Lande,  upon  the  principlcb  of  attraction.  from  being  overlaid  and  tmotbori-d   by  nurfcs  or 

ARCTUS,   [«^«T*rf.]  in  aftronomy,  a  name  gi-  others.    Every  nurfe  in  Florence  is  cbtlgcd  to  lay 

ven  by  the  Greeks  to  two  conltellations  of  the  her  child  in  an  aicutio,  under  pain  of  exconuna- 

northem  hemifphtre;  by  the  Liitins  called  urfa  nication. 

mrjor  and  minora  and  by  us  the  Greater  and  Lef-  ARCUDI,  Alexander  Thomas  d%  a  Dominican 

frr  Bear.  of  Venice,  who  gainetl  confiderable  fame  by  his 

ARCUALIA  OHSA,  in  anatomy,  a  name  ufrd  writings.  They  were  moftly  biographical,  of  which 

b>  foroe  for  the  offu  jyndfuis-i  by  oihers  for  the  o£a  the  principal  is  his  GaHatina  Ltttcrata.     The  hif- 

trmporam.  tory  of  Athanafius  was  his  laft  work.    He  died 

ARCU  ALTS  suTUR  A,  among  furgeons,  denotes  about  i;  10.             / 

the  coronal  future.  ARCUDIUS,  Peter,  a  Greek  prieft,  hor^  in  the 

ARCU.\R1US,  an  archer.  ifle  of  Corfu.     He  was  font  by  Clement  VIU.  to 

*  ARCUATE.  aJj,  [arcuatuj%  I>at.]  fient  in  the  Ruflia,  to  fettle  fomd  religious  differences  j  and  he 

[orm  of  an  arch.— 1  he  caufe  of  the  confulion  in  wrote  fe\'cral  zealous  pieces  in  defeiioe  of  the  Ca- 

iounds,  and  the  inconfufion  of  fpecies  vifible,  is,  tholic  religion  agaiuft  the  Greek  and  Proteftant 

^>r  that  the   fight   woiketh   in  right  lines;  but  churches,     lie  di«.tl  about  i6ai. 

'ounds  that   move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  lines,  ARCULUS,  in  heathcu  mythology,  the  patroQ 

nuft  needs  encounter  and  diftui^  the  one  the  other,  of  houefty. 

SflfcV/  Nat,  Hi/?,  .('•)*  ARD.  [Snxon.]  Signifies  natural  difpofi- 

ARCUATILE.  aJJ.  [itom anuate,]  Bent}  in-  tion;  as,  Goddtrd  is  a  divine  temper  ;  Rei.nmdf  a 


^aed.  Dia. 

(1.)  •  ARCUATION.  If./,  [from  arcttate.] 
rhe  aft  of  bending  any  thing  ;  incunation. 


I. 
1. 


lincere  temper ;  Gifard^  a  bountiful  and  hbcral 
difpofition  ;  Bernard^  filial  aftVClion.  Gibfofi, 
(1.)  Ard.     Mr  Bailty  oVfcrves  that  this  Saxon, 


rhe  ftate  of  being  bent ;  curvity  or  crookednefs.  or  Teutonic  word,  makes  a  tcrnilnation  of  fcveral 
I.  (In  gardening.)  The  method  of  raifing  by  lay-  common  Englilh  words,  where  it  rj^nificsqiiaiitv; 
T»  fuch  trees  as  cannot  be  raifed  from  feed,  or     fuch  as  drunkordy  dotatdt  Sic, 


hat  bear  no  feed,  as  the  elm,  lime,  alder,  willow; 
^  is  ib  called  from  bending  down  to  the  ground 
he  branches  whicl^fprinp  from  the  ofi'sets  or  ftools 
Act  they  are  planted.  Chambers, 

(1.)   ArCUATION,    method   or    rPRFORMINC. 

'troog  mother  plants  or  ftools  muft  be  planted  ni 

clear  border,  and  in  a  ftraight  line,  about  fix 

wtaAinder.     When  thefe  have  ftiot  five  or  fix 

3aio  braochcB  from  the  root,  and  as  many  coUa- 

Vot.  IL  Part  \h 


(3.)  Ard,  the  youngcft  fon  of  Ben'.imin. 

ARDA,  an  infeft  of  Arabia.     See  ^11. 

ARDACiH,  two  fmall  towns  of  Inlar.d,  viz.  i* 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  near  Kathkeale  :  2.  in 
the  county  of  Longford. 

ARD.'\]VL\,  or)  (from  ^f^J*,  to  wntrr  ]  in  anti- 

ARDAMON,  J  qr.ity,  a  velal  of  water  plrxul 
at  the  door  of  a  pi-rl'ii'deceafed,  till  the  time  of 
buria!,  as -a  token  that  tl.e  t^ir.ily  wabiii  mom  nine, 

L  1 1  aL d 
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and  to  ferve  to  fprinkle  and  purify  pcrfons  as  they    Rome  ;  and  was  a  Roman  colonv.    It  is  now  1 
cameout  of  the  houfe.  village  in  the  Campignia  di  Roma.    Lon.  17.  ^o. 

ARDARAGH,   a   village  of   Ireland,   in   the    E.  Lat.  41.  30.  N. 
county  of  Donegal.  (Il  \  Ardea,  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of  the  ot- 

ARDARGIE,  a  village  of  ScotlaiuJ,  in  the  pa-  dtr  ot  Grallse.  The  general  charadcrs  of  this  or. 
rim  of  Forgandenny,  in  Perthihirc,  Teated  on  the  derarethefe:  the  bill  is  ftraight,  ft.arp,  lon^,  and 
Ochil  hills,  and  containing  about  i3  farm  houfes.  fomevvhatcomprefred,\vithafurro\i  that  ruDb from 
There  is  a  place  near  it  called  the  Roman  Camp^  the  noftrils  towards  the  point;  the  uoftnls aa- It- 
of  a  fquare  form,  about  90  yards  every  way,  de-  near ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toes.  Under  thii 
fended  on  one  tide,  by  a  deep  hollow,  through  genus  Linnaeus  comprehends  the  grus  or  crane, 
which  runs  a  rivulet;  and  on  the  other  3  by  tren-  the  ciconia  or  ftork,  and  the  ardea  qr  heroo,  tf 
ches,  of  10  yards  wide  at  the  top  and  14  feet  deep,    other  authors.    There  are  79  fpectes,  of  which  the 

ARD ASSES,  in  commerce,  the  coarfeft  of  all    following  are  the  mod  remarkable. 

the  fiiks  of  Pertia ;  and  as  it  were  the  refufe  of        i.  Ardea  Amlkicani,  or  hooping  crane  of 

each  kind.    In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  Irgis^  the    Edwards,  is  a  native  of  America.    (See  PL  XiV.) 

houfftSy  the  choufsy  and  the  payas  ardnjfs^  to  fig-    The  crown  of  the  head  and  temples  are  naked  and 

nify  the  worit  of  thofe  four  forts  of  Perfian  filks.       papillous;  the  forehead,  nape  of  the  neck»  ar.d 

ARDASSINES,  in  commerce,  called  in  France     prime  wing  feathers,  are  black;  but  the  bo<iy  11 

abhqiits  ;  a  very  fine  fort  of  Pcrfian  filk,  little    white:  The  under  part  of  the  bead,  as  far  as  t^ic 

inferior  in  finencfs  to  the  fcurhajlU  or  rather  chrr^    lower  chap,  is  red ;  the  beak  is  yellowiih,  and 

b'.xjjisy  ind  yet  it  is  little  ufed  in  the  filk  manufac-    jagged  at  the  point;  the  feet  are  red,  andtheprin;e 

tures  of  Lyons  and  Tours,  bccaufe  that  kind  of    tail  feathers  white.    1  his  fpecies  is  often  ftcn  at 

firtk  will  not  bear  hot  witer  in  the  winding.  the  mouths  of  the  Savanna,  Aratamaha,  and  other 

ARDBRACCAN,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland  in     rivers  near  St  Auguftine ;  in  fpring  going  nortli 

the  county  of  Meath,  3  miles  W.  of  Navan,  and    to  breed,  like  the  common  crane,  and  retuminj:, 

a5  NW.  of  Dublin.     Lon.   7.  o.  W.    Lat.  $1,    like  that  bird,  to  the  fouth  in  autumn.    In  fum- 

40.  N.  mer  they  are  found  in  Hudfon*s  Bay,  where  thtj 

ARD-iiURY,  or  Erdbury,  a  village  in  War-     arrive  in  May,  and  retire  in  September;  and  ire 

wicklhire  near  Coventry.  chiefly  met  with  in  unfrequented  placet,  in  the 

ARDCHAT  TAN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  the     neighhourhcod  of  lakes,  where  they  breed.    The 

county  of  Argyle,  united  to  that  of  Muckaim ;     ncft  is  made  on  the  ground,  compofed  of  graft 

and  formerly  the  refidence  of  St  Bede,  the  walls    and  feathers.    They  lay  two  white  eggs,  like Ihcfr 

of  whofe  church  ftiW  remain  entire.    Thefe  united     of  the  fwan,  and  fit  »o  days ;  the  young  are  at  M 

pari Ihes  extend  14  Scots  miks  (or  36  Engliih,)     vellow,  changing  to   white   by  degrees.    TVA- 

in  length,  and  about  »o  in  breadth  ;  and  contain-     birds  have  a  long  lond-  note,  which  may  be  heanl 

ed,  in    1792,  about  2350  inhabitants,  according    at  a  great  diftance :  their  food  ia  chiefly  wormi 

to  Mr  Lud.  Grant's  report  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,    and  infcds,  which  they  fearch  for  at  the  bottom 

The  climate  is  healthy,  as  an  evidence  of  which     of  ponds.    The  natives  of  liudfon's  Bay  call  lii^ 

Mr  Grant  mentions  one  man  who  died,  aged  105,    fpecies  Wetpa<vj-ucbechauk, 

one  living  turned  of  100,  and  other  3  on  the  verge        a.  Ardea    argil,  or   hurgil^  of  Ives,  is  a 

of  that  great  age      In  the  monaflery  of  Ardchat-    very  large  fpecies;  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wic^^* 

tan,  the  ruins  of  whic»hiUll  n.nain,  a  parliament    meafuring  14  feet  10  inches;  and  from  the  tipot 

>ras  hek*  by  king  Robert  Bruce,  after  his  defeats    the  bill  to  the  claws  7  feet  and  a  half:  the  bill  ii 

at  Methven  and  Dalric ;  and  it  is  fa-d  f  he  debates     16  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  of,  different  colocrs. 

were  carried  on  in  the  Celtic  lingiiage,  which  is    and  nearly  of  a  triangular  (hapc;  the  feather*  of 

ftill  the  common  language  of  the  people.  the  back  and  wings  are  very  ftrong,  and  of  an  inw  | 

ARDCLAGH,  a  parifti  of  Scotland,  in  the  ex-    colour ;  thofe  of  the  breaft  long :  over  the  bcl^v  i 

tremity  of  the  ihire  and  lying  S£.  of  the  town  of    great  deal  of  down  *of  a  dirty  white :  the  legs^ 

>'urne;  about  ir  miles  long,  and  nearly  8  broad,    half  the  thighs  are  naked  ;  the  naked  parts  fii^l  J 

containing  about  1000  acres  of  arable  land,  and    feet  in  length.     This  mondcr,  a&  Ives  tenw  itn 

4ico  of  mofs  and  moor.    The  climate  is  good,    inhabits  Bengal,  and  is  alfo  found  at  Calcutta;  ill 

but  the  f)il  poor.   It  produces,  however,  as  much    the  laft  place  called  HutfjU,    it  majeft really  ft a«ti 

cits,  bear,  rye,  and  potatoes,  as  ferves  the  inha-    along  before  one,  and  appears  at  firlk  like  a  lukt^lt 

bitants  ;  the  number  of  whom,  by  Mr  Mitchell's    Indian       i  he  common  opinion   is,  that  the  foof 

report   to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  in  1792,  was  1186. —    of  the  Bramins  poflefs  thefe  bir^s.     On  opcwaj 

Their  principal  manufactures  are  plaidens,  coarfe    one  of  thefe,  a  terapin  or  land  tortoife,  tc  incbrt 

tartans,  broad  oloths  and  duffles.     The  hills  and     long,  was  found   in  its  craw,  and  a  large  m*> 

\Yoods  abound  with   hares,  foxes,  deers,  moor-    black  cat  was  found  entire  in  its  ilomach    I« 

f>wl,  partridges,  otters,  &c.     There  were   300    Sumatra  there  is  faid  to  bt   a  gn  at  variety  of  t£c* 

horfes,  1000  black  cattle,  and  aooo  iheep  in  the    fl:ork  kind  ;  fome  of  a  pr-xligious  fize,  aiidotier" 

pariih.  wife  curious  ;  as^the  Bocrcnt^  (^m^iKj^,  and  B^ 

(i.)  ARDEA,'*in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of    rin^oohry  &c.    The  fame  fpecies  Hvitis  to  f  **! 


>•  ?s  U'lilt  by  Danae,  the  mother  of  Perfeus,  it  lay     bird  ;  adding,  that  the  i^api.  is  ir(>r.firoufi\    ' 
aLnit  5  miles  diltant  from  the  fea,  and  20  from    the  head  is  covered  with  wiiili:  down,  th  • ' 
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perff  J,  appearing  not  unlike  a  greyheaded  man :  al)  at  once  before  wii  ter,  and  do  not  return  till 

on  If  c  miilJle  oMhe  neck  before,  a  long  conic  i.bout  the  midJie  of  Maich. 

membrane,  like  a  bladder,  fprinkled  wry  thinly        4.  /  rdea  garz.  rrA,  or  egrtt,  is  crefted  be- 

with  <hort  down,  riliag  or  falling  as  the  animal  hind  ;  the  body  is  white,  the  beak  bbck,  and  the 

moves  the  beak,  and  always  appearing  imlated.  fett  green ifh.     it  is  a  nioft  elegant  bird.  It  weighs 

Thtfe  birds  are  met  with  in  companic  s.    When  about  one  pound  ;  and  the  length  is  24  incheo,  to 

f-en  at  a  diftance,  near  the  mouths  ot  rivers,  co-  the  end  of  vhe  Itgs  32.    It  is  a  native  of  the  taft. 

ming  towards  an   obfervcr,  which  they  do  uith  But  tbit  formerly  il  was  vejy  frequent  in  Britain, 

the  wings  extended,  they  may  well  be  taken  for  appe<irs  by  fon.e  of  the  old   bills  of  fare:  in  the 

canoes,  upon  the  furface  of  a  fmooth  fea:  when  famous  fcaft  of  Arcl.biftiop   Neville,  we  find  no 

OQ  the  fand  banks,    for  men  and  women  pick-  lefs  than  icoo  afttridf '^,  tgrets  or  egrities,  as  it  is 

hg  up  Ihell  filh  or  other  things  on  the  beach,  differently  fpelt.    Perh.t^s  the  efteem  they  were  in 

One  of  tbefe,  a  young  bird,  about  five  feet  in  as  a  dtlicacy  during  thole  days  occ?iioned  then  t-x- 

height,  was  brought  up  tame,  and  prefented  to  tirpation  in  ourillands :  atroad  ticy  arc  Itillt.m- 

the  thief  of  the  Bananas,  where  Mr  Smeathman  mon,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 

lived  ;  and  being  accuftomed  to  be  fed  in  the  great  where  they  appear  in  flocks.    1  he  fcapular?  acd 

hall,  foon  became  familiar;  duly  attending  that  the  creft  were  formerly  much  eOeemed  as  orna- 

piace  at  dinnertime,  and  placing  itfclf  behind  its  ments  for  caps    "^d  head-pit ces  ;  fo^that  aigrette 

mailer's  chair,  fre<iuently  before  any  of  thegucfts  and  egret  came  to  fignify  any  ornament  to  a  cap, 

entered.     The  fervants  were  obliged  to  watch  it  though  originally  the  word  was  derived  from  A'^r^, 

narrowly,  and  defend  the  provifions  with  fwitches  a  c(.ufe  de  Paf^nur  de  fa  'voix. 

intheir  hands;  but,  notwithftanding this,  it  would        5.  Ardfa  grus,  or  common  crane  of  Englifh 

freqacntly  fnatch  off  fomev%  hat,  and  it  oncj  pur-  authors,  has  a  naked  papilious  crown  ;  the  prime 

loined  a  whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it  fwallowed  in  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black  ;  the  body  is  afb 

an  inftaot.     Its  courage  is  not  equal  to  its  voraci-  coloured  ;  the  prime  feathers  of  the  tail  are  rag- 

ty  ;  for  a  child  of  8  or  10  years  old  foon  puts  it  ged.     This  fpecies  is  far  fpread,  being  met  with 

to  flight  with  a  fwitch,  though  at  firft  it  fcems  to  in  great  flocks  throughout  northern  Europe  and 

ftand  upon  its  defence,  by  threatening  with  its  Afia  ;  in  Sweden,  throughout  Kuiiia,  and  Siberia 

enormous  bill  widely  extended,  and  crying  out  as  far  as  the  river  Anadyr,  migrating  even  to  the 

with  a  loud  hoarfe  voice  like  a  bear  or  tiger.    It  ardic  circle.     In  Kamtchatka  tfey  are  only  feen 

is  an  enemy  to  fnull  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  birds  on  the  fouthern  promontory  :  are  migratory,  re- 

and  reptiles,   and  deflroys  fowls  and  chickens,  turning  northward  to  breed  in  fpring,  -and  gene- 

though  it  dare  not  attack  a  hen  with  her  young  rally  choofirg  the  fame  placr**  which  had  beenoc- 

openly;  it  preys  alfo  on  rats,  young  kittens,  and  cupied  by  them  the  feafon  bc'^jre.    In  winter  they 

thehke;  and  has  been  known  to  fwallow  a  cat  inhabit  the  warmer  regions,  fuch  as  Egypt,  Alep- 

wbole :  a  bone  of  a  fhin  of  beef  being  broken  a-  po,  India,  &c.  they  are  aifo  met  with  at  the  Cape 

funder  ferves  it  but.fw  twomorfels.     The  indivi-  of  Good  Hope   changing  place  v\  ith  the  feafon. 

dual  above-mentioned  ufed  to  fly  about  the  ifland,  In  their  migrations  they  frequently  fly  fo  high  as 

and  rooft  very  high  among  the  filk-cottop  trees;  not  to  be  vifible;  their  pafling  only  being  known 

from  whence,  at  1  or  3  miles  diftance,  it  would  by  the  noife  they  make,  which  is  louder  than  any 

fpy  the  dinner  carrying  acrofs  the  yard  ;  when,  other  bird.    In  France  they  are  feen  in  fpring  and 

darting  from  its  flation,  it  would  enter  promifcu-  Autumn  ;  but  for  the  mou  part  are  mere  pafien- 

oufly  with  the  women  who  carried  in  the  difhes.  gers. — This  fpecies  feems  to  have  been  formerly  a 

When  fitting,  it  was  obferved  to  refl  itfclf  on  the  native  of  Britain  ;  as  we  find  in  Willoughby,^.5a. 

whole  length  of  the  hind  part  of  the  leg.    Itlome-  that  there  was  a  penalty  of  ao<^.   for  deflroying 

times  flood  near,  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  one  of  their  eggs;  and  Mr  Ray  mforms  us,  that 

with  the  head  turning  alternately,  as  if  liflening  to  in  bis  time  they  were  found  during  the  winter  in 

the  converfation )  and  during  this  time  would  large  flocks  in  Lincolnfhire  and  Ca m bridge fh ire: 

every  3  or  4  minutes  void  the  excrements,  which  but  at  preftnt  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  counties 

were  liquid  and  whitilh  ;  and  took  care  always  to  are  fcarcely  acquainted  v  ith  them  ;  fo  tliat  thefe 

do  this  on   his  legs,  by  wheeling  the  back  parts  birds  feem  now  to  have  .'orfjkcn  our  illand.     We 

round  over  one  or  the  other,   and  this  regularly  are  told  that  they  make  their  nefts  in  the  marflies, 

on  different  legs;  for  if  he  had  muted  on  the  left  and  lay  two  bluifh  eggs.    1  he  young  birds  are 

leg  lafl,  he  would  be  fure  to  do  the  fame  on  the  thought  very  good  food.    They  feul  on  reptilts 

right  the  next  time,  never  making  any  miftake.  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  green  corn,  which  lafl 

3.  A&DbA  cicONiA,  or  white  flork  of  Ray,  has  they  make  fuch  havock  ot  as  to  rum  the  fanners 

naked  eye-balls,  and  black  prime  wing-fpctthers.  wherever  flocks  of  them  alight.* 

The  Ikin  below  the  feathers,  as  alfo  the  beak,  feet,        6.  Ardea   htrodias,  or  christata  maxima 

and  claws,  are  of  a  blood  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  Catefbv,  iscreftetl  behind,  has  a  dufky-coloured 

of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ;   but  is  feldom  or  black,  reddifli  thighs,  and  the  break  fpeckied  with 

never  to  be  met  with  in  Italy.    The  ciconia  feeds  oblong  black  fpots.     It  is  4  feet  and  a  halt  wrAn 

upon  amphibious  animals.      It  is  fuch  an  enemy  ere^  ;  the  bill  is  about  8  inches  troiq  the  angle  of 

to  ferpentv,  that  it  is  reckoned  almoft  a  crime  to  the  mouth  to  the  end  ot  it ;  and  the  creft  is  made 

kill  a  flork.    From  this  favourable  treatment,  they  up  of  long,  narrow,  brown  ftati.ers,  the  longtft 

arc  fifen  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  walk-  being  5  inches  in  length,  which  it  can  ere»it  and 

ing   unconcerned   in  the  middle  of  the  flreets.  let  fall  at  pleafure.    It  is  a  native  ot  Virginia,  and 

Storks  arc  birds  of  pafr9ge;  they  fpend  the  fum-  feeds  not  only  upon  fifh  and  frogs,  but  cu  lizards, 

raer  in  Europe,  go  off  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  S^c.  dts,  ^c.    See  Plate  XIV. 

Llla 
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y.  Arpea  LEUC0GLRAN08  of  Pal!as,  or  the  recent  inftance  of  one  that  was  t.iken  in  Hollanj 

Siberian  crane  of  Pennant,  is  four  and  a  half  feet  by  a  hawk  b<?]onging  to  the  Stadtholdcr,  n  lon- 

when  ftanding  eredl.    The  bill  is  of  a  red  colour;  gevity  is  again  confirmed,  the  bird  havin^afiNtr 

the  irides  are  white :  the  plumage  is  white  as  fnow,  plate  fattened  to  one  le^:,  with  an  infcription,  im- 

except  the  10  Hrft  greater  quills,  with  the  coverts  porting  it  had  been  before  firuck  by  theeleftorof 

of  them,  which  are  black  I  the  legs  arc  long  and  Cologne's  hawks  in  1735. —  The  cincerea  ot  Uii- 

red.      This  fpecies  inhabits  the  vaft  mnrlhes  and  natus  is  the  female  of  this  fpecit-s. 
lakes  in  Siberia,  efpecially  thofe  about  the  Ifchim,        9.  AaokA  pavoni  a,  or  the  crowned  crane, ha 

and  along  the  rivers  Ob  and  Irtifh.      It  makes  an  eredt  bristly  crt-ft,  with  the  temples  aiiJ  two 

its   ncft  among  the  reeds,    feldcm  accefliblc  by  wattles  naked.      See  }*iate   XIV.    Tlie  head  is 

man,  upon  rifing  green  graffy  tufts,  inade  up  of  black ;    the  creft  is  yellowilh,  and  tipped  with 

berbs  and  grafe  heaped  together ;  and  lays  two  black  at  the  top ;  the  wings  are  white ;  and  the 

afh-coloured  eggs,  fpotted  with  brown.      They  feathers  of  the  tail  black,  and  of  an  cijual  length. 

are  fhy  birds,  and  always  upon  their  guard  again/l  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  particularly  of  t)w  coaft 

an  enemy  t  having  a  centinel  to  warn  them  of  afi  of  Guinea,  as  far  as  Cape  Verd  ;  at  this  lall  pbct 

ap]>roach  :  on  the  leaft  alarm  they  cry  aloud,  not  they  ai^e  faid  to  be  exceedingly  tame,  and  will  oU 

unlike  the  fxvan,  and  fly  off  direftly.     The  fportf-  ten  come  into  the  court  yards  to  (t\\\  with  tnc 

Tnan  finds,  of  courfe,  much  difficulty  in  approach-  poultry.    Thtfe  birds  are  uiten  k^-pt  iu  our  mv- 

ing  them  within  gunfhot ;  for,  as  thev  ftand  near  rnj'^'ries,    and,    with  fhttlter  at  ni^ht,   ]i\c  long, 

five  feet  high  from  the  ground,  thty  ari  rr.'oied  Their  chief  fi/od  is  fuppofed  to  l>e  worms,  and 

to  f  fpy  him  at  .1  great  diftancc.     Sometincs  in-  fuch  other  infciits  at*  the  h(  rtM)  tribe  ufually  feed 

deed  he  npproacht-s  them  under  the  cover  ot  a  on;  with  vegttr.Mv s  of  a!l  kinds.     It  ottcn  flctjpi 

ilalking  horlc,  or  other  objed  j  at  other  tipes  a  on  one  leg ;  runs  v(  ry  talt ;  :,uA  is  faid  rot  only 

fmall  dog^  will  divert  Ihtir  attention,  as  they  will  to  fly  well,  bul  to  contirue  on  the  wing  foralonj: 
•without  fear  attack  the  dog,  while  his  m.iftergtts  '  time   tOi;Cll.er.       The   flcfii   is  faid  to  be  \ay 

vithin  reach.     In  breeding  time,  however,   they  tough. 

are  more  bold,  as  they  will  defend  their  young         ic.  Ardea  stellaris,  or  the  btitt-m,  ban 

even  againft  men,  fo  as  to  malce  it  dangerous  to  fmooth  head,  :'nd  is  varit»gatei!  through  thebcdv 

come  near  iheir  haunts.      The  male  and  female  with  d.uk  colourt-d  fpots  oi'  ditt'crent  figures aiMl 

are  (aid  to  guard  the  nefl  by  turns.  fizes.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  inhabits  the 

8.  Arpfa  major,    or  common  heron,   has  a  fen  countries.  It  is  found  fkulhing  among t^Twis 

black  crt*  depending  firom  the  back  part  of  the  and  fedges ;  and  it*  ufual  pofture  is  with  thehwJ 

head,  an  afh-eolouv  d  body,  and  a  black  line  and  and  neck  ere^,  and  the  beak  pointed  dirr^ly  \!j>» 

belt  on  the  neck  ar*d  breall.    It  is  a  native  of  Eu-  wards.     It  wi!l  fuffer  perfons  to  come  very  ne:r 

rope.    This  bird  is  remarkably  light  in  propor-  it  without  riling ;  and  has  been  known  to  ftriU 

tion  to  its  bulk,  fcarce  weighing  three  pounds  and  at  boys  and  a»^  fportfmcn,  whtn  wounded  and  un- 

an  half:  the  length  is  ^  feet  a  inches;  the  breadth  able  to  make  its  efcape.    It  flies  prim  ipally  aboot 

5  feet  4.      The  body  is  very  fmall,    and  always  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  and  then  rills  in  a  tctt 

lean ;  and  the  Ikin   fcarce  thicker  than  what  is  lingular  manner,  by  a  fpiral  afcent,  till  it  is  qniif 

caMed  gold-beater's  leaf.    It  muft  be  capable  of  out  of  fight.     It  makes  a  very  Urange  noifc  wbr^ 

bearinij  a  long  abftinence,  as  its  food,  which  is  it  is  among  the  reeds,  and  a  different  and  ver)' 

fifh  and  frogs,  cannot  be  readily  got  at  all  times.  Angular  one  as  it  rifes  on  the  winp  in  the  nip'. 

It  commits  grcAt  devaftation  in  our  ponds  ;  but  It  builds  its  neft  with  the  leaves  of  w  ater  pilots 

being  unprovided  with  webb  to  fwim,  nature  has  on  fome  dry  clump  among  the  rftrds,  and  Uyi  5 

fumiihed  it  with  very  long  legs  to  wadt  after  its  or  6  eggs  of  a  cinerous  green  colour     This  bird 

prey.    It  perches  and  bt^ilds  op  trees,  and  feme-  and  the  heron  are  very  apt  tq  ftrike  zt  the  fo»!- 

times  in  high  clifl^s  over  the  fea,  commonly  in  com-  er's  eyes  when  only  maimed.    The  food  of  thf 

pany  with  others,  like  rooks.    It  makes  its  neft  bittern  is  chiefly  frogs ;  not  that  it  reje<fl«  6ih,  f^ 

of  flicks,  lines  it  with  wool,  and  lays  5  or  6  large  fmall  trouts  have  been  met  with  in  their  ftomacbt. 

e  ^s  of  a  pale  green  colour.    During  incubation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  it  was  held  in  much 

th    male  paflcs  much  time  with  the  female.  They  ellecm  at  our  tables,  and  valued  at  u.      Its  fi:^ 

<iefert  their  ncfls  during  winter,  except  in  Fe-  has  much  the  flavour  of  a  hare»  and  nolbin^  0* 

bruary,  \\  hen  they  refort  to  repair  them.    It  was  the  fifhinefs  of  that  of  the  heron. 
,iormer)y   ir*  this  iflar.d  a  bird  of  game,    heron-        ia.A|iDEA  viOLACEA,orcrefted  bittemofOtt*- 

bawkiiig  being  fo  favouiite  a  divtrfion  of  our  an-  by,  has  a  white  creft  ;  the  bo<ly  is  variegated  mti 

teftors,  that  laws  were  enaded  for  the  preferva-  black  and  white,  and  blui>()  below.     Thcie  binl* 

tion  of  the  fpccie?,  -aod  the  perfon  xvho  deftroyed  are  feen   in  Carolina  in  the  rainy  fcafons:  but  in 

4hcir  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  acj.  for  each  the  Bahama  Iflands,  they  breed   in  bufhec  grn*- 

ofTence.     Not  to  know  the  hawk  from  the  heron-  ing  among  the  rocks  in  prodigious  numbCTi,  »1 

fliaw  was  an  old  proverb,  (fince  abuirdly  corrup-  are  of  ^rvat  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  there;  vbiH 

ted  to  •*  He  does  not  know  a  ha^i  from  a  batO'  while  thefe  birds  are  young  and  unable  ta  fi?- 

A>^,'*)  taken  originally  from  this  divcrfion  ;  but  take  them  for  fc.od.    They  are,  in  fome  of  ti<^ 

in  courfe  of  timcfer^cd  toexprefsgTcatigncrar.ee  rocky  iflandf,  fo  numerous  that  in  a  few  boun 

in  any  fcier.ee.     This  bird  was  formerly  much  ef-  two  men  will  load  one  of  their rw/r/^/rAr/,  crU:** 

teer^cd  as  food  ;    made  a  favourite  diih  at  great  boats,  taking  them  perching  from  off"  the  fOcl-* 

tables,  and  was  valued  at  the  feme  rate  as  a  phea-  and  bufhes,  they  making  no  attempt  to  rktf^* 

(int.    It  is  faid  to  be  very  long  hvcd  :  by  Mr  Key-  though  almoft  full  grown.     They  are  calkd  W 

hcr's  account  it  may  exceed  60  years ;  and  by  a  the  Bahamians  irai-catchen,  cr^a  bewf  '•^ 
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thfy  rroftly  futfift  on  ;  yet  ll.cy  nrc  well  tailed,  Thefe  render  the  air  fometimes  extremely  hot,  and 

and  free  from  any  rank  or  Filhy  lavour.  at  others  intolerably  cold,  which  occafion  epide- 

12.  Ardea  kigro  has  a  ftraight  greeniih  bill  mical  diltempci^,  that  carry  off  great  numbers  of 

and  crimfon  iritles.      The  crown  of  tbe  he.^d  is  people.    The  foil  produces  no  fruit  near  the  city 

alh-coluurt'd ;  the  reft  of  the  head,  tlie  upp(.T  part  but  apples,  pears,  and  peaches ;  and  yet  is  good 

of  the  neck  behind,  and  all  the  under  parts,  to  for  both  corn  and  pafture.    The  Ihcep  are  fo  nu- 

thc  b:xMft,  black ;  the  back,  rump,  and  tail,  and  merous,  that  100,000  have  pafled  along  the  city 

all  the  undtT  part  from  the  breaft,  are  of  a  bliiilh  bridge  in  a  day.    There  are  here  feveral  forts  of 

afli  cohHir:  behind  ea'*h  eye  fprings  a  tuft  of  long  mineral  waters,   which    ferve   both  for  common 

white  friihers,   which  decline  downwards,  and  bathing,  and  for  the  cure  cf  various  difeafes ;  one 

hang  in  an  ckgant  manner ;  the  quills  and  tail  are  of  thefe  is  a  fulphurous  fpring,  whofe  exha'ations 

black  at  tlie  ends ;  the  lejis  black.     This  fpecies  render  the  circumambient  air  extremely  difagree- 

h  Found  in  many  parts  of  Afiica  and  Afia,  where  able.     There  are  fprings  which  produce  as  hot 

tiiey  friHjuent  marlhes  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water  as  if  it  was  boiling,  and  from  which  waters 

rivers,  as  their  food  is  filh,  like  moft  of  the  heroq  are  conveyed  to  the  public  baths  in  the  city.     A- 

genus.    It  is  frequently  kept  in  menageries,  K^ing  bout  half  a  league  Irom  the  city,   on  the  right 

e-idowed  with  great  gentlenefs  of  manners,  added  hand  of  the  public  road,  there  is  a  pool  of  fland- 

to  il«  In-ing  an  elegant  bird.     At  various  times  it  ing  water,   which  is  covered   all   over  with  fait 

puts  itfelf  into  ftrange  and  uncouth  attitudes,  cf-  like   ice.      Ardebil   is   litnated  about  2$  or   30 

pecially  thofe  which  imitate  dancing  ;  and  Keyller  miles  E.  of  Tauris.  '  Lon.  48.  ao.  E.  Lat.  38.  15. 

mentions  one  in  the  GR'at  Duke's  gallery,  at  Flo-  N.  according  to  Walker  ;  but  others  place  it  in 

rence,  which  had  been  tauglit  to  dance  to  a  cer-  Lon.  56.  6.  E.  and  Lat.  36.  5.  N. 

tain  tune,  when  played  or  fung  to  it.    The  name        (1.)    AUDECHE,    a   department   of   France | 

Oiisbird  is  known  by  in  the  eaft  is  AurJdi,  or  querky,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Drome ;  on  the  S. 

Scmcti.ncs  it  will  breed  in  confinement :  one  is  by  Gard  ;  on  the  W.  by  Lozere,  and  on  the  N. 

rcv'orded   to  have  lived   24   years  at    Verfailles,  by  Upper  Loire ;  and  fo  named  from 

where  it  had  been  bred.  (2.)  Ardkch?,  a  river  of  France,  which  falls 

ARDEATES,  the  natives  of  Ardea.  See  N"*  L  into  the  Rhone. 

ARDEATH,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  couq-        ARDEE,  or  Atherdee,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 

ty  of  M«^Hth.  the  county  cf  Louth,  34  miles  NW.  of  Dublin 

ARDEBIL,  or  Ap devil,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  It  has  a  mount  called  CaJlk'Giuird  nearly  90  feet 

th»  province   of  Aderbijan.     It  was  taken   and  high,  which  feem  to  have  been  an  aitificial  work. 

burnt  by  Ji-nghiz  Khan  in  1222,  when  moft  of  The  main  trench  is  between  to  and  40  feet  deep: 

the  inhat>itant»  were  deftroyed  by  that  monfter,  the  circumference  at  the  top  is  about  140 ;  and 

hut  it  has  been  fince  rebuilt ;  and  is  ftill  ranked  round  the  foundation  it  is  upwards  of  600.    Some 

i^jr  dignity  among  the  beft  cities  of  the  kingdom,  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a  fepulchral  monument  or 


to  which  the  people  refoit  in  pilgrimage.      His  mong  the  ancient  Celtac,  from  the  widely  cxtcnfive 

memory  indeed  dcferves  to  be  honoured ;  for  h6  one  which  ranged  for  500  miles  in  length  acrofs 

bunded  a  place,  which,  they  call  his  kUehen^  with  the  country  of  Gaul,  or  covered  more  than  half 

1  revenue  futficient  to  maintain  1000  poor  pco-  the  countr)' of  Warwick  in  Biitain,  apd  the  fites of 

p'e,  and  to  i%x^  them  thrw  times  a-day.    Three  which  ftill  retain  the  appi'llation  of  Arden,  to  the 

jr  four  f.f  the  large  principal  ftrects  have  fhops,  much  fmaller  one  of  the  ancient  Mr.ncenion,  that 

md  are  pKinted  on  each  fide  with  elm  and  linden  covered  and  ftirrounded  the  cite  of  the  prefent 

tnret,  to  keep  off  the  exceflfive  heat  of  the  fun ;  Manchefter,      It  was  written  Arduen^  by  Cxfar 

Jjt  the  houfes  are  poorly  built,  with  bricks  dried  and  Tacitus  in  fpeaking  of  theforeft  in  Gaul,  as 

n  the  fun  :  yet  moft  of  them,  that  are  not  in  the  well  as  by  OfTian,  who  only  changes  the  u  into  a;, 

wzars  or  market  places,   have  the  pleafure  and  in  mentioning  the  woods  of  Caledonia.    It  cannot 

•o'n  eniency  of  a  garden  full  of  trees  Ix^aring  fruit ;  (fays  Mr  Whjtaker)  be  compounded  of  ar  the  pre- 

ind  there  are  large  fpots  in  the  oiU  parts  of  the  potitive  article  in  Celtic,  and  the  fubHantive  dtn^ 

OUT),  where  the  houfes  are  at  a  diftance  from  each  as  Baxter  and  Cambden  aiTert  it  to  be;  but  is 

)thcr,  and  the  fpaces  between  planted  with  trees,  formed  of  and  an  adjecflive,  and  ven  the  fame  as 

vhich  render  the  city  of  a  large  extent.    The  mei-  den.    The  meaning  of  the  name  therefore  is  not, 

Ian,  or  grt;at  fquare,  is  300  paces  long,  and  150  as  Mr  Baxter  renders  it,  fimply  tht  blh^  or  even, 

)road,  having  ftiops  all  round :  which,  when  this  as  the  ingenious  tranflator  of  Ofiian  interpret*  it, 

)lace  wat  in  a  flouriftiing  c«ndition^  were  ftorcd  the  hi%b  till.    Ard  fignifies  either  high  or  grtaU 

vith  all  manner  of  valuable  commodities.  Through  and  ijen  ox  den  either  an  hill  or  wooi.      Arduen^ 

he  city,  two  branches  of  a  rivulet  pafs,  which  ArJven^  or   Arden^  then,  means  a  confiderable 

i2ve  been  fometimesfomuch  fwelledby  thcraelt-  wood.     Thus  the  name  became  applicable  XJb 

[g  of  tlie  fnow  on  the  mountains,  that  it  requir*-  fuch  fites  as  ihe  plains  of  Warwick(hire  and  the 

d  canals  to  carry  off  the  ft  ream.    In  the  reign  of  bilh  of  Scotland  :  and  it  was  given,  not  only  to 

chah  Abbafl,  it  broke  down  the  dykes,  and  canied  the  moft  extenfive  forefts,  to  that  which  was  the 

way  a  great  number  of  houfes.    The  city  is  with-  greateft  in  Gaul,  or  fo  confiderable  in  Britain; 

lit  walls,  audi*  feated  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plain  but  to  many  that  were  important   only  withm 

ncompafled  with  mountains,  the  higheft  of  which  their  own  contra^^  diftrids,  as  the  wood  of 

t»  wcftward,  and  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  Mancenion  above  mention  rd,  rjid  cthrr. 

(2.)  ArD£K| 
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[i,)  Ardfn,  a  village  in  Yorkfliirc,  near  Thirfk.  take  fire  and  burn  ;  fuch  as  brandy,  rum, 

(3.)  AfiDEN,  Edward,  a  gentleman  of  good  fami-  fpirit  of  wine,  &c. 
Jy  in  Warwickfliire,  was  bom  in  1551.    Becoming        ARDHOLA,  in  ornithol*>gy,  the  name  of  «tn 

a  zealous  Roman  catholic,  he  was  apprehended  beautiful  bird,  of  the  Brafils,  of  the  hcroo  kxv, 

for  a  fuppofed  plot  againft  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  but  no  larger  than  a  pigeon 
executed  in  1583.  AKDER,  or  Akdra      See  Ardra. 

ARDERNBURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,        ARUERN,  John,  an  Englilh  furgcon  of  Newjrv 

in  Dutch  Flanders,  10  miles  N£.  of  Bruges,  and  upon  Trent,  whom  many  extol  as  the  (iTfL  nn  *  r 

formerly  the  moft  conG<lcrable  in  that  country,  of  furgei-y  in  England.     He  flourifhed  in  the  14^ 

jt  now  belongs  to  the   French.    Lon.  3.  30.  E.  century  ;  and  wrote  a  treatifc  on  the  flftuiats:r  . 

Lat.  51.  16.  N.  In  the  Sloannian  library,  there  is  likewiie  a  y.  \ 

•  ARDENCY.  If./,  [from  anient.]  Ardour;  of  hia  entitled  J)e  Rt  Herheriu  hbxficA  h  L:- 
eagen»efs;  warmth  «f  a Hcdtion.— Accepted  our  rurgiea.  Histreatife  on  the  fiihxla  was  pubhfb  : 
prayers  Ihall  be,  if  qualified  with  humility,  and  in  1588. 

Mrthmy^  and  perfevcrance,  fo  far  as  concerns  the        ARDERSf  fallowings,  or  ploughing  of  grooaii 
end  immediate  to  them.  Hammond,  ARDERSIEK,  a  pariih   of  Scotland,  in  i:* 

(1.)  ARDENNES,  a  department   of  France,  v  county  of  In  vemefs,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  k^tif* 

bounded  by  thole  of  Aifne  on  the  W.  Mtrne  on  and  as  much  in  breadth  :  containing,  in  1791, )  - 

the  S.  and  Meufe  on  the  E.  and  {^i  named  from  cording  to  Mr  Pr>'fe  CampbeH's  rcp*.>rt  to  S.t  '. 

(i.)  Ardennes,  a  forcft  in  France,  formerly  Sinclair,  801  inhabitants,  which  is  nearly  do^b* 

of  va!t  extent;  but  the  tr*?e8  are  in  many  places  the  number  it  was  50  years  ago.     The  chnu:.   ■ 

grubbed  up,  and  where  they  Itood  are  built  ci-  rather  Hiarp,  but  the  foil  is  very  fertile.     li.e;  - 

ties,  towns,  and  abbeys.    At  prefent  it  extends  rifli  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moray  Fr-* . 

from  Tbionville,  near  the  country  of  Liege,  to  7'herc  are  8  boats  and  66  fifhermen  €Ccplu)Cu  ; 

D'jnchery  and  Sedan,  on  the  confines  of  Cham-  the  herring  and  white  fifheries. 
pagne.    The  roads  arc  fo  narrow  in  fome  places,        (i.)  AKDES,  a  peninfula  of  Ireland,  in  :  : 

that  two  waggons  cannot  pafs  each  other;     nd  county  of  Down,  nearly  furroundcd  by  the  1'  - 

therefore  the  waggoners  are  obliged  to  provide  channel,  and  the  bays  of  Strangford  aud  Can." 

themfelves  with  bells  or  horns  to  give  one  ano-  fergus.    Jt  was  anciently  a  county  by  itfclf,  9s.  - 

ther  notice  to  Hop  in  time.  pears  from  a  patent  roll  of  i.   Henry  I,  k,  I' 

ARDENORA,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  between  1400,  in  Bermingham's  tower  Dublin  caltie.  gr-^: 

Grampound,  and  IXl\\  ithiel.  ed  to  Robert  Fitz- Jordan  Savage,  the  office  of  li^r- 

•  ARDENT,  adj.  [ardens,  Lat.  burning.]     f.  riff  of  Ardes  in  Ulfter. 

Hot;  burning;  fiery. — Chymifts  obferve,  that  ve-        (1.)  Ardes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  drps* 

getables,  as,  lavender,  rue,  marjoram,   ^r.  dif-  ment  of  Puys-de-Doroe,  a  great  mart  for  iaU:-^ 

tilled  before  fermentation,  yield  oils  without  any  trade.    Lon.  3.  10.  E,  Lat.  45.  22  N. 
burning  fpints;  but,  after  fermentation,  yield  ar-         ARDESIA,  Irilh  (late. 
dent  fpirits  without  oils;  which  (hews,  tnat  their        ARDEVTL.     See  Ardebil. 
oil    is,  by    fermenta|ion,  converted  into  fpirit.        ARDFERT,  a  town  of  Ireland,   and  the  a^ 

Ne<wtoa*s  Opticks.     a.  Fierce  ;  vehement,  having  cient  capital  of  Kerry.    It  hadan  univtTfity,  «hi* 

the  appear.mce  or  quality  of  fire. —  was  held  in  the  highcft  efteem.    Jt  is  a  biilrj  * 

A  knight  of  (warthy  face,  fee,  and  borough  by  ancient  prefcription,  aed '  » 

High  on  a  cole-bhck  deed  purfued  the  chace ;  been  hold  in  commtndam  with  the  biOiopricof  l- 

With  flafhiog  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filled,  merick  ever  fince  the  Reftoration.     The  btP'cp 

Dryden,  were  anciently  called  Bifhops  of  Kerry.    St  fr-- 

3.  Paflionate;  affectionate:  ufed  generally  of  dt  lire,  don,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  dedicated,  hid  '- 

Another  nymph  with  fatal  powV  may  rife,  firil  education  in  this  country,  tinder  Biibop  Lt, 

To  damp  the  finking  beams  of  Cxlia's  eyes ;  but  he  finilhed  his  ftudies  in  Connaught,  St  I  '• 

With  haughty  pride  may  hear  her  charms  confeft,  lath  bi (hop  of  Tuam  being  his  preceptor.    Tit 

And  fcom  the  ardmt  vows  that  1  have  bleft.  ruins  here  zrc  very  extenfive.    Near  thechatfe^dri 

trior,  was  an  anchorite  tower,  the  loftieft  and  fiwfi  * 

ARDENTES,  in  authors  of  the  middle  age,  the  kingdom,  bting  lao  feet  high:  it  fell  foJAr^ 

an  appellation  given  to  thofe  afllidled  with   the  ly  in  1771.    In  the  ruined  churches  there  vt  c 

Eryfipelas;  fo  called,  as  feeming  to  be  fcorched  vera!   infcriptions  round  the  mouldings  of  t« 

by  the  difeafc.    Hence  alfo  the  abbey  of  St  Gene-  tomb   ftones ;  and  over  an  arch,    behuid  I^ 

ricvc  at  Paris  was  called   Domus   Ardtntiumf  by  Glandore's  houfe,  is  an  inicription  ia  rcHcf  dew 

reafon,  as  it  is  faid,  that  great  numbi^^rs  were  en-  in  amailerly  manner,  but  the  chart  Aers  uoknc*^ 
red  of  that  diftemper  at  the  (hrine  of  this  faint  in        AKDPINNAN,    a  village  of  Irdaad,  ifl  tk 

the  reign  of  Lewis  VI.  county  of  Cork. 

ARDENT  FEVER,  a  violent  burning  fever.  See        ARDGLASS,  an  ancient  but  decayed  fea  port 

Causus.  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  wkic4 

•  ARDENTLY,  adv*  [from  ordent,^  Eagerlv ;  it  was  formerly  the  principal  city.  It  ha*  a  kr* 
*ffeAionately.~With  true  zeal  may  our  hearts  be  range  of  buildings  in  the  ftile  of  a  caftiCt  caBcdt* 
IDoft  ardently  inHamed  to  our  religion.  Spratt,  the  inhabitants,  the  Ne*w  fFor/kj^  aithn<|fc  >^ 

ARDENTNESS.  «./.  [from  ardent, \  the  qua-  are  fo  old^  that  there  is  no  traditioo  what  «r  •* 

lity  or  ftate  of  being  ardent*  what  purpofe  they  were  built.    Thi«  nag^rf**^ 

ARDENT  SPIRITS  :  fpiriu  diftilled  from  fer-  tification  extends  350  feet  in  len^tl^  «M  M  *• 

fpented  vegetablcS|  fo  called  becaufe  they^  will  bfeadUu    The  walls  are  3  feci  tluck  <«ifc^j 
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frtwcrsin  front,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  Ardmore-head,  a  noted  promontory  of  W;*- 

centre,  which  makes  them  appear  uniform  and  e-  terford  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ireland.     It  forms  the 

k^int.    The  buildings  have  been  divided  into  36  E   fide  of  Yaugh-hall  harbour. 

iipartments,  18  above  and  18  below  j  with  a  ftair-  ARDNAMURCflAN,  a  diftri^  of  Scotland  in 

c  \(i'  in  the  centre.  Each  apartment  on  the  ground  Argylefhire. 

floor,  has  a  fmall  Gothic  door,  and  a  large  fquare  ARDNAREE,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 

w  indow ;  which  would  feem  to  indicate  that  they  ty  of  Mayo. 

had  been  (hops  or  warehoufcs,  occupied  at  fome  ARDOR  ventriculi,  a  heat  of  the  ftomach, 

\CTY  earljr  period,  by  mercantile  people  from  a-  ufually  exprcfi'ed  by  the  term  heart- bum,  or  car- 

hroad.    Within  10  feet  of  the  S.  tower,  (lands  a  dialgj. 

fquare  fort,  called   Hom-KoftU^   from  the  great  *  ARDOUR.  «./  [arJori  Lat.  heat-l  i.  Heat. 
tjuantity  of  oxm  ^d  deers  horns  found  about  it.  — Joy,  like  a  my  of  the  fun,  refleds  with  a  great- 
It  meafures  40  feet  by  30,  confifts  of  two  ftories,  er  ardour  and  quicknefs,  when  it  rebounds  upon 
jnd  from  the  fire  places,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  from  the  bread  of  his  friend.  South.    2. 
the  kirchen  and  dining  hall  belonging  to  the  inha-  Heat  of  aflre<^ion ;  as,  lo>e,  defire,  courage.— 
bitants.    There  are  alfo  relic?  of  feveral  other  caf-  The  foldicrs  fhout  around  with  gen'rous  rage; 
ties,  towers  and  gates,  within  the  NE.  point  of  He  prais'd  their  ardour ^  inly  pleas'd  to  fee 
Ardglafs  harbour.    There  is  alfo  a  curious  natu-  His  hoft.                                                    DrjJett. 
lal  cave  on  the  fliore.    The  duties  of  this  port  3.  The  perfbt  ardent  or  bright.    This  is  only  u- 
were  framed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Charles  L  £xi  by  Milton, — 
It  lies  7  miles  NE.  of  Downpatrick.  Nor  delayM  the  winged  faint, 

ARDOROOM,  a  harbour  of  Ireland,  in  the  After  his  charge  received ;  but  from  among 

county  of  Kerry.  Thoufand  celellial  ardours^  where  he  ftood 

ARDINGLEIGH,   a  village  in   SufTex,  near  VeiFd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  upfpringing 

Lewes.    It  has  a  fah-on  the  30th  of  May.  light, 

ALDINGTON,  a  froall  town  in  Bcrkftiire,  N.  Flew  thro'  the  midft  of  heav'n.            Par.  Loft. 

or  Wantage,  near  the  vale  of  White  horfe.  ARDRA.  or  )  a  fmall  kingdom  of  Africa, 

ARDINGWORTH,  a  village  m  Northampton.  (i.)  ARDKAII,i  in  Guinea  properly  fo  call- 

fliire,  near  Bothwell.                             *  ed.    It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  St  Tho- 

ARD  KIN  GLASS,  an  ancient  feat  in  Argyle-  mas.    The  inhabitants  arc  very  licentious,  and 

ihire,  belonging  te  the  Campbelh  of  that  title,  have  neither  temple  nor  any  place  for  religious 

The  caftle  of  Ardkinglafs  is  very  ancient.     Mr  worlhip.     However,  they  are  very  courageous; 

M'Dougal,   Minifter  of  LochgoiUhead  gives  the  and  their  king  was  abfolute  till   lately  th.it  the 

following  defcription  of  it  in  the  Statiftical  Ac-  kii^  of  Dahomay  made  war  upon  this  and  the 

count  of  his  parilli.    **  The  caftle  of  Ardkinglafs  neighbouring  territories,  brought  them  under  fub- 

ii  compofed  of  three  feparate  towers,   each  of  je<flion,  and  burnt  the  tov^Tis,  particularly  Ardrcs. 

them  fronting  an  area  within.    The  fpace,  be-  The  air  is  very  unwholefome  to  Furopeans;  yet 

twccn  the  towers,  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  waP,  the  natives  live  to  a  great  age  ;  but  the  linall-pox 

about  15  feet  high.    In  the  courfe  of  this  wall  is  makes  great  deftrudion  among  them.   Th  s  coun- 

the  great  gate,  which  is  defended  by  fmall  round  try  is  fertile  in  Indian  com,  palm-wine,  plants, 

turrets  in  flank,  with  apertures,  through  which  and  fruits,  which  laft  all  the  year;  and  they  make 

thofe  who  affaiied  the  gate  might  be  annoyed  with  a  great  deal  of  fait, 

arrows,  or  with  fmall  fire  arms.    The  gate  is  alfo  (».)ARDRAH,orARDfcES,thecapitalofthe above 

defended  by  a  fmall  tower,  immediately  above  it,  kingdom,  (N^  1.)  Lon  3.  5   E.  Lat.  6.  o.  N. 

called  the  ^a/^/^w^.  Around  the  area,  and  with-  ARDRAHIN,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland  in  the 

b  the  waild   are  fmaller  buildings,  for  lodging  connty  of  Galway,  and  province  of  Connaught- 

fcrrants,  for  holding  arms,  and  for  ftorc-houfes  ARDRES,  afmallbutttrongtown  of  France,  in 

and  cellars.     The  caftle  is  alfo  built  in  a  low  ft-  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  An  inter- 

tuatton,  and  could  not  fland  out  againft  a  regular  view  was  held  near  it  between  Fi^ncis  I.  and  Henry 

invcftment.    The  time  in  which  this  caftle  was  VIII.  king  of  England  in  1510.     1  he  plain  where 

built  if  not  known ;  but  there  is  certain  evidence  the  nwnarchs  met,  was  lon^  afterwards  named 

of  its  having  been  repaired  in  the  year  1586.    The  the  Field  of  Gold  Clot  by  on  account  of  the  finery 

old  refidenceofthe  family  of  Ardkmglafs,  of  which  and  wealth  difplayed  on  that  occafion.    Ardrcs  i» 

the  ruins  can  now  fcarcely  be  traced,  was  at  a  feated  in  the  midft  of  a  moral's.    Lon.  2.  c.  E. 

fmall  diftance  from  the  prefent  caftle,  but  in  a  Lat.  50.  50.  N. 

more  commanding  fituation."  ARDROSS.  the  heights  of  Rofs-fhire. 

ARDLE,  a  river  in  Perthftiire,  which  is  form-  (i.^  ARDROSSAN,   a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in 

pd  by  the  jundion   of  the  rivulets,  Arnot  and  Ayrftiire,  6  miUs  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  between 

Briarachan,  and  gives  name  to  the  diftri(5t,  called  3  and  5  broad  from  E.  to  \V.    Thou^rh  the  foil  10 

SrtATH ARDLE.  Capable  of  gnat  impro\cincnt,  the  agriculture  of 

ARDLEY,    I.  a    fmall    town   in   Eflex,   near  the  pirifli  in  ftill  in  a  low  ftato.    The  number  of 

Tending :  1.  a  village  in  Oxfordfliire,  near  Bicefter.  it  3  inhab'tants,  in  1 79 ;,  wis  1518.     Mr  Duncan, 

ARDMEANAGH,  a  diftrid  of  Rofs-fhire.  the  miniftg-,  in  his  Stritiftical  Account,  gives  the 

ARDMILLAN  spa,  a  cha!ybeatv-  watL-r  of  Ire-  following  dtfcri;)ti()n  ol  Uu-  t.iftU .  '^^  1  ne  caltl^ 

•ind,  in  Caftlereagh,  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  Ardrolfan  is  't  unknown  antiquity,  and  feom?, 

ARDMORE,  a  pari/h  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  from  wh.it  is  (li.l  flau.'.i  1..,  to  h.i\c  ban  uri^cinaU 

sfWalerford.  ly  a  huge  buiidinj;.     Its*  f. alls  were  en  irc  \M.en 

Cromwell 
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Cr<>niWellvifited  this  part  of  the  country,  and  fix- 
ed his  head  quarters  at  the  county  town.  That 
ulurper  had  rendered  himfelf  very  unpopular  by 
occupying  the  church  of  Ayr  as  an  armoury;  and, 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  his  rhea- 
fures,  he  beautified  the  town,  by  building  the  fort 
and  parapet,  which  are  yet  (landing.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  threw  down  the  walls  of  the  Caftle 
of  Ardroflah,  and  tarried  the  ftones  in  boats  over 
fea ;  fo  little  were  quarries  known  in  thofe  days, 
in  which  the  county  of  Ayr  almoft  every  wher6 
abounds  !  The  earl  of  Eglintoune  at  that  time  re- 
iided  in  the  fmall  ifland  of  Cumbray,  and  muft 
have  feen  with  much  pain  a  place  of  luch  ftrength 
and  beauty  belonging  to  him  laid  in  ruins.  After 
the  reftoratlon,  the  fort  of  Ayr,  and  ground  about 
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it,  were  granted  to  this  noble  family  in  reward  of    Height ;  difficulty. 


genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs ;  the  co* 
rolla  of  which  has  a  fingle  petal ;  the  ftignui  is 
bifid ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  double-celled  beny  with 
a  fingle  feed.     There  is  only  one  fpecles. 

♦  ARDUITY.   »./.  [from  arduous.^  Height; 
difficulty.   Diet. 

♦  ARDUOUS    adj.  [arduotuy  Lat.]  i.  Lofty; 
hard  to  climb. — 

High  on  PamaflTus'  top  her  fons  flic  fhowM, 
And  pointed  out  thofe  flr^/iwaj  paths  they  trod. 

Pope, 
a  Difficult. — It  was  a  means  to  bring  him  up  in  Uic 
fchool  of  Qrts  and  policy,  and  fo  to  fit  him  for  that 
great  and  arduous  employment  that  God  defigncd 
him  to.  South, 

ARDUOUSNESS.    ». /.    [from  arduoui.] 


their  loyalty,  and  by  way  df  compcnfation  for  the 
demolition  of  the  Caftle  of  Ardroflan." 

(a.)  Ardrossan,  a  fmall  promontory  in  Ayr- 
fhire,  which  gives  name  to  the  parifh,  (N**  i.) 
and  which  terminates  in  a  ridge  of  romantic 
rocks,  running  into  the  fea  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  fVom  Saltcoats.  It  is  fituated  6  miles  front 
Irvine,  and  i8  from  Ayr. 

ARDS,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  in  fome  places 
three,  and  in  pone  above  6  miles  broad ;  but  the 
foil  is  for  the  moft  part  tolerably  good.  It  lies 
between  the  lake  of  Strangford  and  the  fea,  and  in 
the  fouth  part  it  is  oppofite  to  Lecale.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  obtained  a  patent  for  his  barony  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  fent  his  natural  fon  with  a  colony 
to  poflefs  it ;  but  he  was  intercepted  and  flain  by 
at)  Iriffiman.  After  Sir  Thomas's  death,  Ards  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  fome  of  the  Scots  nobility, 

ARDSALLACH,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland  m 
the  county  of  Rofcommon. 

ARDS  ALL  AS,  a  village,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

ARDSTINCHAR,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Air- 
ihire,  which  runs  for  alx>ut  15  miles  through  the 


ARDWELL,  a  diftrift  of  Scotland,  in  thcpfl- 
rifli  of  Stonykirk,  in  Wigtonfliire,  containing,  in 
1791,  by  Mr  Blair's  report  to  Sir  John  Siodiir, 
460  inhabitants.    See  Stonykfrk. 

AI.DWICK,  a  village  in  LancaAiire. 

(i.)  ARE,  a  river  in  France. 

(a.)  Are,  a  river  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkfli. 

C^.}  Are,  orAER,a  river  in  Wcftphalia. 

(4.)  Are,  or  AIR.    See  Air. 

(5.)  *  Are.  The  third  perfon  plural  of  lb« 
prefent  tcnfe  of  the  verb  to  be  ;  as  young  men  art 
rafli,  old  ur9  cautious. 

(6.)  *  Are,  or  alamirf.  The  loweft  note 
but  one  in  Guido's  fcale  of  mufick. — 

Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord. 

Are  to  plead  Hortenfio*s  pailion  ; 

B  mi  Bianca  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  alfedion.        Sbabp* 

(I.)  ♦  AREA.  »./.  [Lat.]  i.  The  fulface con- 
tained between  any  hues  or  boundaries. — The  arra 
of  a  triangle  is  found  by  knowing  the  height  acJ 
the  bafe.  kVatt*s  Logick.  2.  Any  open  fumce, «» 
the  floor  of  a  room  ;  the  open  part  of  a  church ; 
the  vacant  part  or  ftage  of  an  amphitheatre.    An 


country,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  the  village  of  inclofedplace,  as  lifts,  or  a  bowling  green,  or  graf»- 

Ballantrae.    At  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  is  a  plots. — Let  us  conceive  a  floor  or  area  oi  good^]r 

confiderablefalmon  fifhery,  which  yields  a  rent  of  length,  with   the  breadth  fomewhat    more  thafl 

above  L.80  a  year;  but  the  river  b^ing  rapid  and  half  the  longitude.  /f'o//o«.— The  Alban  lake  uot 

Hiallow,  can  only  admit  of  fmall  boats.     The  an  oval  figure,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  l.igh  nioun- 

falmon  are  thought  as  good  as  any  in  Scotland,  and  tains  that  encompafs  it,  le  ^ks  like  the  area  of  romc 


fell  upon  the  fpot  at  jid.  the  lb.  and  it  is  but  very 
lately  they  were  more  than  id. 

ARDTULLY,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  pa- 
rifli  of  Kilgarwan,  in  the  county  of  Korry. 

ARDUBA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Paunonians. 
It  was  taken  by  Germanicus  about  the  7th  year 


vaft  amphitheatre.    Addijon. 

(a.)  Area,  [from  arere^  to  be  dr^'.j  in  arcfj- 
te^ure,  denotes  the  Ipace  or  cite  ot  ;:round  a"* 
which  an  edifice  ftands.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  inoo" 
courts,  and  fimilar  portions  of  ground. 

(3.)  Area,   in  geomL'try,  the  fiipeificial  coo- 


of  the  Chriftian  sera ;  but  its  rcdu(ftion  was  more  tents  of  any  figure.   Thus,  if  a  figure,  t,^»  a  6cU, 

owing  to  the  di(agrcement  that  reigned  among  the  be  in  form  of  a  fquare,  and  its  fide  1^  40  feet  lonji 

inhabitants  than  to  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  its  areaisfaidtobe  »6cofquarcfeet;  or  itconuw^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  for  fubmit-  i6uoo  little  fquares,  each  a  fool  every  way. 

ting;  but  the  women,  more  fond  of  their  ancient  (4.)  Area,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  which  tnakc* 

laws  and  liberties  than  the  men,  joined  fome  Ro-  the  hair  fall  oflT.  The  area  is  a  general  kind  of  dcpi- 

man  deferters,  and  falling  upon  their  hufbands,  lation;  and  is  diftinguifticd  into  two  fpecic»,*llo- 

killed  a  great  number  of  them  ;  but  being  at  laft  ptcia,  and  Ophiafis. 

ove/come  by  the  men,  who  then  fubmitted  to  the  (5.)  Area,  in  Optics.    See  Fxfld. 

Romans,  the  women  cithvr  threw  themfclves  head-  *  To  AREAD,  or  arced.  i».  «•  \ardany  Sax.  to 

long  ftt)m  the  .trips  of  the  walls,  or,  ftttitig  fire  to  counfcl.]  To  advife ;  to  dired. — 

their  houfes,  burnt  thcmfjlvcs  and  their  clii  dren  13tjt  mark  w.hat  1  aread  thee  now:  a^aot, 

to  death.  Fly  thither  wnenec  thou  flcd'ft  !  U  from  tlin 

ARDUINA,  B.ISTAR3  LYCiUM,  in  boUny,  a  hour 
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Wtebia  Cheie  hallowM  hroiu  thou  appear«  mouth*    Nor  is  it  a  lefs  miilake  to  think  that  iVA 

Back  to  tb'  iafemal  pit  1  drag  thee  chained.  teeth  which  arc  tinged  red  during  the  time   oc 

BaraSfe  Lofi.  chcwing,  aiwa/s  retain  that  colour.    A»  foon  ai 

AREB,  a  kind  of  imaginarv  money  ule4  in  the  the^  have  done  chewing  the  pinang,  th.jr  waih 

dominions  of  the  great  moguL    Four  artU  are  e*  then:  mouth  wilh  frtib  wateri  and  then  their  teeth 

qua!  to  one  croUf  or  100  lacs ;  one  lac  to  ioo|000  are  white  again.    The  Europeans  who  live  at  Ba<i 

roupees.  tavia^  or  Malacca^  and  in  the  Sunda  and  Molucea 

ABEBADILLOy  or  >  a  river  of  SpalUf  in  Old  iilands,  ufe  pinang  as  much  as  the  Indians  do  9 

ABEBATILLO,      )  Caftilei  that  Calls  into  the  and  by  walhing  their  teeth  they  preferve  them 

Doaro.  white*    Some  pretend  that  areca  urengtiieos  the 

AREBOy  or  >  a  town  00  the  llave^oaft  of  ftomach*  when  the  juice  of  it  is  fwaiiowed»  %$ 

AREBON,    >  Guinea*  hi  Africa,  ieated  at  the  molt  of  the  Indians  do.    Ajiother  property  aicri« 

mouth  of  the  river  Formofo*    The  Eoglifii  bad  bed  to  it  iSf   its  curing  or  carrying  off  all  that 

'   once  a  £idory  thnne^  as  the  Dutch  have  ftiU.    It  might  be  unwholefome  or  corrupt  in  the  gums^ 

\i  a  br^  oblong  place,  indifferently  well  peopled^  When  eaten  by  itielf,  as  m  fometimes  done  by  the 

and  fumiftied  with  houfes  built  of  reeds  and  l^ves.  Indi  uis«  it  impoverilhes  the  bloodji  and  caufes  the 

Lon.  c.  Y.  £.  Lat.  6.  o.  N.  jaundice}  but  it  is  not  attended  with  theie  ifwon« 

AR£CA»  the  fauskl-nvt,  in  botany,  a  gc^  veoiences,  when  mixed  in  the  ufual  way  with'bc« 

ousoftbeorderof  palnuBpennatifoiiae.  The  male  tel.    The  Siamefe  call  it  flouf  in  their  language, 

lias  no  calyx,  but  three  petals,  and  nine  ffamina ;  The  beft  areca  of  the  Indies  comes  from  the 

the  fern  fe  has  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  has  three  pe^-  iiland  of  Ceylon.    The  Dutch  Baft  India  Com^ 

tals,  and  the  calyx  is  imbricated.    There  are  two  pany  fend  a  great  deal  of  it  in  their  ihips  into  the 

^cies,  viz.  kingdom  of  Bengal.    There  grows  in  Malabar,  a 

I.  Areca  catechu,  a  native  of  India*    It  fort  of  red  areca,  which  is  very  proper  for  dyewg 

has  no  branches,  but  its  leaves  are  very  beautiful  |  in  that  colomr.    The  iame  company  iend  fome 

they  form  a  round  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  trunk»  of  it  ^rom  time  to  time  to  Surat  and  Amadabat* 

which  is  as  ffraight  as  an  airow.    It  grows  to  the  for  the  uie  of  the  dyers  in  the  dominions  of  the 

Iteigbt  of  a  f  or  .^  t  feet,  and  is  a  great  ornament  in  Orand  Mogul. 

gaidens*     The  (hell  which  contains  the  fruit  is  ^   «•  Aillca  OLfiaACfia,  or  true  cabbage  palm# 

Cmooth  without,  but  rough  and  hairy  within ;  10  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  taileff,  or. 

wlifch  it  piietty  much  reiembles  the  ihell  of  the  all  trees.     The  truok  is  perftAly  ftraisbt,  and 

cocoa  nut.    Its  fize  is  equal  to  that  of  a  pretty  marked  with  rings  at  the  vtftigias  of  Ihetootffalk^ 

lor^n;  walnut.    T^g  kernel  is  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  to  of  the  leaves*    Near  the  ground  it  is  about  7  feeC 

which  it  l)eara  a  refemblance  without,  and  has  al*  in  cii^umference }  but  tapers  as  it  aicendSf  and 

fo  the  (ame  whitiQi  veins  within  when  cut  in  two.  attains  the  height  of  1 70  of  100  feet*    The  bark 

In  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  when  it  is  foft,  is  con*  b  of  an  a(h  colour,  till  within  %$  (ft  30  feet  oi 

taioed  a  greyifh  and  almoft  liquid  fubftaoce,  which  the  extremity  of  the  ttv^  }  when  it  alters  at  ollce 

^ow8  hard  in  proportion  as  it  ripens*    The  es^  to  a  deep  fea  green,  which  continues  to  the  top# 

trad  of  this  nut  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  terra  About  5  feet  from  tue  beginning  of  the  greed 

japonica  of  the  (hops,  at  lealt  that  it  is  a  very  fi-  part  upwards,  the  tnmk  Is  fuirounded  with  itM 

milar  fubffance  both  in  colour  and  ta(le ;  But  ac^  numerous  branches,  in  a  circular  manner ;  ail  the 

rording  to  later  obfervations,   the  genuine  drug  lowermoft  fpreadiog  honxontaUy  with  great  regu^ 

^m$  to  be  obtained  from  the  mimc)sa  CateeJbu.  larity ;  and  the  extremities  of  niany  of  the  highef 

The  fruit  when  ripe  is  affringent,  but  not  unpala*  branches  bend  wavingly  downwards,  like  (b  man/ 

tible,  and  the  iheU  is  yellowiih.    Of  this  frflit  plnmcs  of  feathera.     Thefe  brUncwes,  when  full 

there  ia  a  prodigious  confuraption  in  the  £aft  In-  grows,  are  10  feet  long,  more  or  left ;  and  are 

dies,  there  being  fcarce  any  perfon,  from  the  rich«  thickly  fct  on  the  trunk  alternately,  riling  gradu^ 

«^  to  the  pooreff ,  wiio  does  not  make  ufe  of  it  1  ally  (iipenor  one  to  another  s  1  heir  broad  curved 

and  the  trade  they  drive  in  it  is  incredible.    The  lockets  fo  furrouAded  the  trunk,  that  the  fight  of^ 

cttief  uie  tiiat  is  made  of  aceca  is  to  chew  it  with  it  whilft  amon^^  thefe,  is  loft,  which  again  appears 

the  leaves  of  betel,  mixing  with  it  lime  made  of  among  the  uppermoft  brarches,  and  it  there  in- 

f.-a  /hells.     Cornelius  le  Brua  afl'erts,  that 'they  veloped  in  an  upright  greeu  conic  ijpire^  whkh 

rub  the  leaves  of  betel  with  a  red  drug  of  ^  Slam,  beautifully  termmates  its  great  height.    The  a-« 

or  with  white  chalk.    In  order  to  chew  it,  they  bove  mentioned  branches  are  fbmewhat  rotitid  un^ 

cut  the  areca  into  four  quarters,  and  take  one  'demeath,  and  flightly  grooved  on  the  upper  fide  i 

quarter  c^  it,  which  they  wrap  up  in  a  leaf  of  They  aie  likewise  <kcurated  with  a  very  great 

Detel,  over  which  thev  lay  a  little  of  the  lime|  af-  number  of  green  pennated  leaves :  Some  of  the&f 

terwards  they  tie  it,  by  twifiing  it  round.    This  are  near  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  an  l.alf 

bit  prepared    fbr  maftication   is  called  pinang  i  broad,  growng  narrowervtowards  thehr  p<rint%  as 

which  la  a  Malayan  word  ufea  all  over  the  £kh  well  as  gradually  decreafing  in  length  towards  the 

Indies.  The  pinang  provokes  fpitting  very  much,  extremities  of  the  brancheik    At  there  are  many 

whether  it  be  made  with  dried  or  6reih  areca  |  the  thoufand  leaves  upon  one  tree  >  everv  branca 

^'ttle  is  red,  which  colour  the  areca  ^ives  it^ —  bearing  many  fcores  upon  it,  and  every  leaf  bein^ 

This  maftication  cools  the  mouth,  and  taftens  the  let  at  a  fimau  and  equal  dillance  from  oH?  ar>'« 

teeth  and  guizit.    When  they  have  done  chefring  ther,  the  beauty  of  iucti  a  n^lar  lofty  group  vi 

the  pinang,  they  fpit  out  the  grofs  fubftance  that  waving  foliage,  fufceptibte  ot  motion,  by  the  tiaoUt 

icmains  in  the  mouth.    They  are  under  a  miflake  gentle  gale  of  wind,  is  not  to  te  deferibed«    The 

who  imagine  that  iircih  areca  meits  entirely  in  the  middle  nb|  in  e^  leaf,  is  foong  and  prominent^ 
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fc'pbrUn^  it  on  the  under  fidp,  the  tipper  ap-    head  i^  black,  and  attached  to  the  bodjr,  wiikout 
pearing  finooth  and  fhining.    The  pithy  part  of    any  diftindlion  of  'neck.    Their  preparation  fof 
t*)c  leaf  being  fcraped  offi  the  infide  texture  ap*    the  table  is  as  follows :  They  are  ftrung  on  woc<l- 
pears  tohe  io  many  longitudinal  thread  Kke  fila-    en  flce^verf♦  before  a  fire  •  and  as  Toon  as  heated, 
ment^.    Tbefe,  being  fpun  in  the  lame  manner  as    are  nibbed  over  with  rafpings  of  cruft,  CUt,  p^. 
tiiejr  do  hemp,  or  flax,  are  iifed  in  making  cord-'   per,  and  nutmeg:  this  powder  abforbs  all  the  fet, 
agt  of  every  kind,- as  well  ae  filhing  nets,-  which'   which  during  the  cookery  would  otberwifeefcape} 
are  ofteemed  ftrongef  than   thofe  ufUally  made*   when  properly  rbaftcdj  they^are  ferved  up  %»ith 
from  any  ether  material  of  the  like  nature.  lUpon    orange  and  dtron  fou<?e.*  Thefe  worms  being  ex- 
remoring  the  large  leaves>  -or  branches,  which    pofed  f  )r  fome  time  to  the  fun,  are  (aid  to  yieW 
Airround  the  top  of  the  trunk,  a  little  way  abote^    an.  oil,  which  is  of  ^at  efficac^  in  the  piles.— 
the  bi»g(nnifig  of  the  green  bark  juft  mentioned'    The  oil  li  ^uWlioft,  "feys  Labat,  is  never  to  be 
what  is  called  the  eablw^h  difcovered*  lying  in^   Heated  before  its  appIicrJfioii  to' the  part  affe^tfd; 
many  thin,  fnow  white,  brittle  flakes,  in  tafte  re-'    a^  repeated  cxpei4meHt»  have  exinced  that  itj 
fbnibliDg  an  almond,  but-fweetet.     This    fub»,    ^Irit  is-totaHytiiflipated  by  the  fire, 
ftauce,   which  cannqt  be  pfoclired  without  de^     -  ARECLUD,  tor  Al^A^vyd,   the  ancient  name 
ftroyifig  the'tree,  ik  boiled,  and  eaten  with  mut-    of  Dumbarton,  wh-n  it  was  in  poffeflTion  of  the 
ton- by' the  inhabitants  6i  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the'   Macats,  of  whofe  kingdom  it  was  the  cfpital. 
fame  manner'  as  tumipd  aiM  cabbage  are  with  us »       "AREDEM,  a  town  on' the  Malabar  coaft. 
though  it  nmft  appear  the-height  of  extravagancy        To  ARE£D,  i/.  a^    To  judge.    5^^j..    Sec  TV 
and  luxury  to  fell  lo  ftately  a  tree,  which  would    Aread 

be  an  oniament  to  the  moft  magnificent  palace  in  ♦ARFFACTION*  »w  /.  [a^f/heU,  Lat.  to  dry.J 
Burope,  to  gratify  the  ttifte  of  any  epicure,  efpe-  The  f^ae  of  growing  dry  ;  the  ad  of  drying.— 
dally-.as  tbefe  is  out  a  ^ry  fmall  part  of  it  eat-  Prom  them,  and  their  motions,  principally  pro- 
able.  What  is  called  the  cabbage  floAurr^  grows*  ceed  arefaainn,  and  moft  ofthe  elfettsof  iiatuir. 
fT6m  that  part  of  the  tree  where  the  alh  colourvd-    Bnctm, 

trunk- join&  the  green  part  already  defcribed.     Its        *  Tr.  A  RE  FY.  v.  a.  {ar'efachf  Lat.  to  dr*  ]  To 
firft  appearance  is  a  green  bulky  fpatha,  growing'   dry ;  to  exhauft  of  moi^ure.r— Heat  dricth  bodirt 
to  abqve  jio  inchet.  long,  and  about  tour  broad ;    that<io  eafily  exfpire^  as  parchment,  leaves,  rootSf 
tW  infide  being  full  of  finaU  white  ftringy  fila-    day,  is^c.  aiid  fo  doth  4ime  or  age  arefyf  as  in  the 
dients,  full  of  alternate  protuberant  "knobs,  the    fame^bodies,  ^e,  Bewon's  Natural  Htftorj, 
Imaneft  of  thefe  refemblirig  a  fringe  of  coaVH^      *  AREGA,  a  town  in  Portuguefe  Eftrcmadura. 
whitcihread  knotted:  thefe  are  very  mimerotis,     ^  AREGNO,  a  dtftri€lof  Coriica; 
ahd  take  tkeir  x\{t  from   Uiger  footftatks^'  and        AREGON,  an  old  ©fRcinal  ointment, 
thefe  footftalks  likewife  are  all  united  to  difterent        AREKEA,  a  port  town  of  the  Red  Sea,  ;? 
iiart«  of  the  large  parent  ftalkt  of  all.    As  this    miles  from  Suaquem.    It  is  large  and  weHforti- 
miiky  fpatha  is  lipened'while  thus  young,  the  fa^    ed,  and  has  an  idantl  in  the  entrance  of  the  p^ 
rina^eous  yellow  {^ivA  in  embryo,  refembiing  fine    about  aoo  pac^  \w  diameter. 
fiw^  dufti  is  very  plentifully  difpcrfed  among  thefe-       ARELAS,      )  or  Are  latum,  ar  tovmof  Gilli* 
^rtngy^  filaments,  which  anfwer  the  ufe  of  apices'       AR  ELATE,  >  Narbonenfis,    fiutated    or  the 
ifl  other  more  regular  flowers :  thefe  filaments  be-    Rhone,  denoting  a,town  on,  or  beyond,  t  n.arO)* 
ing  cleared  of  this  duft,  are'pkrkled,  and  efteem-    according  to  the  particular  fituation  of  the  fpeaif- 
ed'amon^  the  beft^picklea  either  in  the  Weft  In-    er;  called  Arelate  Sfxtonarwr^  becaufe  it  had  a 
dies  ot  in  Borope.-   But  if  this  fpatha  is  not<njt    colony  of  the  fixth  legion.    Aufonius  fays  tbrre 
cfot^n  a^d  opened  whilft  thus  young,  but  fuf-.   was  a  double  Arelas,  one  on  each  fide  of  the ntcr, 
fered*to  Gontinvie  on  the.  tree,  till  it  growd^Tipe    aird  joined  by  a  bridge.    That  on  the  left  fide  i* 
and  burfts,  then  the  iiKlofed  part,  which  whilft*   thought  to  have  been  built  by  Conftantine    Ti- 
young  and  tender,  is  fit  for  pickling,  will  by  that    beriu^'s  father  was  fent  by  Julius  CscCiS  attlf 
tiHie  Iwve  acquirvd  an  addiiional    hardnefs,   be-     Ffead  of  the  colony,  and  henc^  the  appellation  ?»• 
cdmefoon  alter  lifUfoiw,- grow  Kulhy,  confifting-    Ua^Pvkrrna^  as  appt-are  from- an  infcriptioo.    It 
of  very  mar»y  fmall  leaves ;  andin  time  produce  a     was  the  favourite  place  of  the  Romans,  and  gitaJ- 
^e*t  num>Kirof  fmall  oval  thin  ftielic^  nuts,  a-    ly  ornamented;  and  hehce  called  Galluii  R'^- 
bout  the  bignefs   of   unhufked   ^(sfk^    berribsi'    ma.    11  is  now  called  Arles.     Lon.  4»  43-  ^ 
'Hiefe,  being  plamted,  produce  )«oung- cabbage-    Lat.  4!?- 4i.  N.       i    -         - 
tteeB*    The  fockets  or-grooyeei,   ^urmed  by  tKe     -  ARJELATH,   a  to^rf  in  Lancalhire^  near  t!^ 


ifiake  tf  v^iting  pap'^r.    l*he  trunks  ferve  as  gut*  ing  a  mile  on  the  Severn.                               ^^ 

tferlngi ;  the  pith  ♦nAlcet  a -fort  of  fagu;  and  the*  ArfleV  king's.;     )  T\vo  villages  in  Worrd- 

rfnts  yield  oil  by  deco\.^ion.    In  the  pith  alfo,  af-^  •  A uri-EV  'nether  ;  Jtei-fWre,  nt-ar  Bn^dk;. 

terthe  trtc$  are  felled^  there  breeds  a  kind   of  -  A  REM,  or  al-ar^m^  lArab.  a  dam  ofw*t^»l 

MTormSf^nr  grubs,  whiah  are  eaten- and  efteemed^  a-f^ft  r»toui>d  ordamj  which  formed  a  ftnpecdo* 

a  grSat*  delicacy  by  the  French  of  Mart:nico>  St  dus  refen  rtii^atK>vf  tht  eity  Saba,  ^vbofc*  ntptone 

XVnnin^^o,    and    the    adjacent    ifnands,      7  htie  catiP.d  j*h  itmndatioi , 'ftihous  in  eaftcro  v^f«. 

Worms,  fays  Father  Labat,  are  abt^Ut  two  inches  (».)*ARr' MBERG^a-oounty  of  Gertnanf  JDtltf 

]«h^,  and  tA^  tfc^  tkicknefs  of  €tfi€Vfingtr;'lhe.  <«wle  rf  Weftph4H«^'^^%ieh  was  rreded  irto^ 

^..-..'^t^^,                   *      •     f«feH|p«n*J 
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p!iflC'i>ilit7by  Maximilian  II.  in  favour  of  John  though  manumittedy  were  not  capable  of'  being 

de  LigoCi  Lord  of  Brabazon.  Roman  citizens.    They  were  the  (ame  with  the 

(2.)  Aremberg,  or  >  the  capital  of  the  coun-  Bestiarii. 

AREMBURG,           )   ty,  (See  No  !•)  feated  AKENARIUM,  in  ecclefiaaical  writers,,  a  ce- 

OQ  the  Are»  about  24  miles  S.  of  Cologne  and  de-  metry  or  burying-ground.      The  arenaria  waoe 

fended  by  a  caftle.,  Lon.  7.  3.  E,  Lat.  50.  57.  N.  properly  a  kind  of  pits  or  ^caverns,  wherein  the 

AREMORICA,  or  armorica,  (from  art  moer^  ancient  Chriftians  not  only  buried  t^eir  dead,  but 

Celt.  i.  c.  beyond  the  fea,]  a  part  of  Oaul,  placed  held  their  religious  ademblies  in  times  of  perfe- 

ly  Cxiar,  and  Hirtius,  b\ween  the  Sequana  and  cution. 

Jjgeris     Pliny  fays,  that  Aquitania  was  formerly  •  ARENATION.  »./.  [from  arcna^  Lat.  fand.] 

called  Aremorica  ;   but  in  this  he  is  lingular.    In  It  ufed  by  Come  phyficians  for  a  fort  of  dry  bath, 

\\^^  !cwtT  age,  Annorica  was  confined  to  Bretagne  when  the  patient  fits  with  his  feet  upon  hot  land. 

in  KMnce.  X)/5. 

A  REN,  a  fmall  town  of  Dorfetihire,  on  the  ARENDONK,  a  town  near  Antwerp. 

coaH  ;  4  miles  £.  of  Wareham.  *  ARENOSE.  adj,  [from  artna%  Lat.  Sandy.] 

(I.)  ARENA,  in  anatomy,  \arena,  Lat.  Sand  ]  full  of  fand.  DiS. 

gn\el  bred  iu  tlie  hum<4n  body«  ARENS,  or  Arenshardb,  a  diftridt  of  Den- 

a  )  Arena,  in  antiquity,  a  place  where  the  mark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  through  which 

gUdiator's  foueht ;  io  called  from  its  being  always  runs  the  famous  wall  called  Dannfuaske,  which 

Hrcwed  with  tend,  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  Gottric,  king  of  Denmark,  built  in  the  9th  cen- 

thej>?opic  the  blood  fpl It  m  the  combat.    Nero  tury,  acrofs  the  country  from  HoUingfted .  to  the 

\^  faid  to  have  ilrewed  ihe  arena  with  gold  duft.  Slcy,  (an  extent  of  46  miles^  as  a  defence  againft 

ScX' Amphitheatre.  the  inroads  of  the  Saxons  and  Sdavi.    Thenativefl 

(j )  Arena,   in  archite<Sture,  the  middle  of  a  of  Arens  were  the  firft  in  the  country  who  profef- 

tsrmpte,  comprt4ieiuiing  the  whole  f[>ace  between  fed  Chriftianity ;  and  their  church,  bjoilt  in  8a6, 

llie  ants  and  the  extreme  wall  of  the  building.  was  often  demolifhed  by  the  idolatorsl 

(4.)  Arena,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Caiabriji  ARENSBERG,    a  fmall  town  of   Germany, 

ia  Naples.  feated  en  a  hill  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  upon 

*  ARENACEOUS,    ad).  \arena^  Lat.   fand.]  the  rirer  Roer.    Lon.  8.  90.  £.  Lat.  58.  15.  N. 

iondy;  having  the  qualities  of  fand.— A  piece  of  ARENSBOURG,  )  an  epifcopal  and  maritime 

Iht  Tione  of  the  fame  mines,  of  a  yellowiih  brovm  ARENSBURG,      J  town  of  Lironia  iu  Sweden, 

olour,  an  arenaceous  friable  fubflonce,  and  with  feated  in  the  ifle  of  Ofel,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.    Lon. 

ome  white  fpar  mixed  with  it.     H'ood^ard,  aa»40.  E  Lat.  58.  15.  N. 

AKENACUM,  7   one  of  the  4  towns  or  larger  AKENSHARDE.    Sec  Arens. 

ARENACUS,    5  villages  in  the  ifland  of  the  ARENSWALDE,  a  town  of  Gemiany,  in  the 

^tavi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus;  Now  called  Ark-  New  Marchc  of  Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  lake 

£iM,  in  Guelderland.   Lou.  5.  ao.  E.  Lat.  5a.  Slauin,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania.    Lon.  15. 

•  N.  31.  E.  Lat.  53. 13.  N. 

(i.)  AltENARIA,  in  botany.  Sandwort:  A  ARENTIM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Entrei. 

L^us  of  the  decandria  trigynia  ciafs ;  and  in  the  Duero-E-Minho. 

^tural  method  ranking  under  the  aid  ordta*,  Ca-  *  ARENULOUS.  adj,  [from ^ rma/tf ,  Lat.  fand.] 

^ophjU^e,     The  calyx  has  five  open  leaves ;  the  Full  of  fmall  (and ;  gravelly. 

Lt^s  arc  ^se^  and  entire ;  the  capfule  \%  unilocu-  AREOLA,  the  coloured  circle  arpund  the  ni]^ 

r,  and  contains  many  feeds.     There  are  17  fpe-  pie  of  the  breaft.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 

es,  only  7  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  viau  AREOMETER*    See  Araeometer. 

I-    Arenahia    Laricifolia,     Larch-ieaved  AREOPAGITESf  Athenian  judges,  member» 

indwort.     *  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.    See  Areopagus,  \ 

1.  Arem ARIA  PEPLOiDES,  fea  fandwort.  i,  4 — 7* 

J-   Arenaria   rubra,   purple- flowered  (and-  .  AREOPAGITIC,  belonging  to  the  court  of 

<>rt.  Areopagus. 

4.  Arenaria  saxatilis,  mountain  fandwort.  ( 1.)  AREOPAGUS,  a  foveretgn  tribunal  at  A- 

5- Arenaria  serpyItLi-folia,  lead  (andwort-  thens,  famous  for  the  juAice  and  impartiality  of 

6.  Arenaria  tenui-folia,  fine-leaved  iand-  its  decrees*  to  which  the  gods  themfelves  are  (aid 

oTt.  to  have  fubmttted  their  differences.    The  court 

7-  Arenaria  trinervis,  plantain-leaved  fand-  was  fituated  in  the  town,  on  a  rock  or  hill  oppo- 

01 1.  fite  to  the  citadel.      The  word  fignifies  ftri^tlyy 

III.)  Arenaria,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  called  ihe  roei  cf  Mar j.         '     • 

£  .^lilh  the  fianJ.rlinj^j  and  in  (ome  places,  par-  (1.)  Areopaous,  edifice,  &c.  of  the.    The 

u.::riy  in  ConiwalJ,  the  cur<wiilei.    It  is  a  water  edifi^ce  of  the  Areopagus  was  extremely  fimple  ; 

ui,  uf  the  long-legged,  and  open  footed  kicd,  and  its  roof,  which  was  at  firft  of  the  moft  com;- 

d  h  a  litllc  la^er  tlan  the  uinga  minor,  or  land  mon  matoials,  remained  in  that  ftate  till  the  tinie 

p.i.-^'rhefc  birds  are  common  about  the  fea  of  Auguftus.    This  we  Icim  from  VitruYius.    O- 

ui'e,  and  generally  fly  iu  large  Hocks.  .reftes  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  embellifhing  it. 

Jii.)  Arf^naria,  in  Vitruviu)»*s  writings,  fand-  He  railed  in  it  an  altar  to  AJ^nerva.     lie  likewife 

t^,  or  ground  out  of  which  (and  is  dug.  adorned  it  with  two  feats  of  folid  filver ;  on  one 

iLi^ENARJI,  in  antiqui.; ,  gu uiatora  who  com-  of  which  the  accu£»r  (kt,  aad  the  aocufed  on  the 

ted  with   bealU  in  the  arena,  or  amphitheatre,  other.    The  one  feat  was  confecrated  to  Injury, 

ic  .aremrii^  Wcfe  flay^s  ^  ^e  l£>wcA  rauk^.aiM^  ^^  the  oth^  to  Impudence.      Tbia  religio^ 

M  m  m  a  '  (ketch 
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Dcetch  wa'8  brought  to  perfection  l)y  Epimer.ides,  ny  diffnrnt  and  unequal  imprcflions  fl»<mM  pn 

f^'ho  ereded  altars  to  thefe  allegorical  ddttest  and  to  the  great  machine  of  the  ftate,  that  unifonn 

foon  after  a  temple,  which  Cicero  mentions  in  hi8  and  recular  movement  whicb^  by  an  iropulfc  it* 

ft-cond  book  of  laws.    This  temple  corre()?onded  ways  the  Cime,  would  keep  each  part  in  the  filu. 

with  that  which  Orelles  had  built  to  the  Furies,  ation  it  ihould  maintain  with  relation  to  the  whole, 

who  brought  him  to  Athens,  and  procured  him  To  effeft  this  nniverfal  and  harmonious  pofjet,  it 

the  prote<5tion  of  Minerva      Epimeaides  dediot-  was  neced'ary  to  unite  the  different  channels  of 

ted  it  a  ferood  time  to  the  Furies^  or  fevere  god.  public  authority*  which,  by  being  too  much  dif. 

effes,  as  they  w^erc  term^'d  by  the  Athenians.     A  tributed,  loft  its  force.    This  authority  S<Aod  co*' 

man'  waa  thought  loft  without  refource,  and   a  lofted,  and  placed  it  all  in  the  court  of  A reopagui, 

vi^iin  to  every  human  ill,  if  he  enforced  a  perju-  which  confequentJy  became  the  main  fpring  of  the 

fy  by  invoking  the  facfed  name  of  thofe  tmnen-  government. 

dous   divinities        Thofe    who  employed   their        (4)  Areopagus,  mestings  AWt)  PRoctriv 

thoughts  in  folving  th-  myfteriesof  Paganifm»  ir  ihos  of  thf  court  of.    The  fenate  afletnbltd 

rnagined  that  the  Eumenidet  had  thefr  temple  fo  fn  a  hall  built  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  which  wai 

riQHjf  the  court  Arepp^pus,   that  they  might  e»iP  afcended  with  difficulty  by  the  old  men  bent  with 

tifhten  tl.e  judges  by  their  infpiration,  aod,  by  age.    Howcver>  as  for  feme  time  th^y  only  alletcu 

thvir  contmual  afiDftance,  prevent  them  from  com-  bled  on  the  three  laft  days  of  each' month,  tliey 

mitting  tho(e  errors  to  wnich  human  weakn^fs  !&  bore  with  patience  tbisi  inconvenient  fituation. 

liibia-     To  propitiate  thofip  terrible  deities,  and  But  public  affairs  multiplied  to  fuch   a  degreci 

to  procure  their  favour  fpr  the  Areopagus,  they  that  they  were  obliged  to  add  to  the  three  fornwr 

wett:  worfliipped  with  great  punctuality  and  de-  fittings  a  fourth,  which  was  held  on  the  7th  cUy 

votion  (  a|id  the  fhiateitfelf  appointed  their  prieOs.  of  the  month,  and  which  was  foon  fucceedcti 

Dt  mofthcnes  had  been  nominated  to  prefide  over  by  an  allembly  every  day.    Their  meetingk  wits 

tiieir  facrticcs  j  and  he  thought  it  veiy  extraordi-  fo  regular,  that  they  were  rot  interrupted  by  tbt 

nnry,  rhat  he,  to  whom  ;he  republic  had  con6ded  ipoft  fplemn  feftivals,  till  Cephifordonis  was  ar- 

fo  iinportai't  an  ofhcc,  ftiould  be  publicly  impeach-  chon,  who,  ip  the  third  year  of  the  105th  OI^td. 

ed.    )t  was  i^tural  to  aliociate  wjth  Eumenidcs  piad,  made  a  decree,  which  obliged  the  Arto* 

the  other  deities  yfho  (bared  with  them  the  fove-  pagites,  to  celebrate,  after  the  example  of  (AhiT 

reign  empire  over  the  dead.      Epimenides  placed  courts,  the  Ap^turian  feafts  which  lafted  five  day*, 

in  their  temple?  the  ftatues  of  Pluto,  of  Mercury,  This  afliduous  and  painful  ejjerciie  of  their  cjfrcf 

and  of  Tellus,    They  were  all,  according  to  PaUf  made  the  Ajcopagites  feci  all  the  ixx:om'enaenct  of 

lanias  of  an  agreeable  form.     Each  of  them  wan  the  fituation  of  their  tribuniJ,  and  detenrnnedtbeiA  ( 

placed  upon  afi  altar^  op  yfhich  the  citizens,  of  to  remove  it  to  a  part  of  the  city  called  the  Royal 

grangers,  who  bad  bieen  acquitted  by  the  Areo-  portico.    It  was  a  fquare  expoled  to  all  the  uw 

pngus  made  their  grateful  oftering?.  '  But  it  was  clemency  of  ttte  weather.    >Vhen  the  judge*,  wU 

not  to  grntitpd^  alone  that  thefe  feveral  deitie^  afiembled  there  in  profound  filen^i  bad  takre 

pwed  alj  the  inpenfe  that  fmoked  ppon  their  ab  their  places,  thpy  wc|?c  incloffd  by  a  thready  cr 

tart      They  who  had  been  accufed  before  the  fe^  rather  a  cofd   drawn  rpund  them,     1  hey  hel^ 

fiate^  harralfed  with  fuperftition,   and   unpertain  their  affemblic?  in  the  night,  that  their  attrtrtwi 

Jiow  thefe  deities  would  be  aftei^ed  towards  them,  to  public  affairs  might  not  be  diverted  by  externi 

vere  lavifh  of  (acrifices  to  obtain  their  clemency,  obje<^8,— and  (adds  Luci.in)  that  they  might  oclt 

ty  which  they  noped  their  judges  ^ould  likewile  be  influeiiced  by  the  arcuments,  and  not  by  ifa^ 

|>e  influenced.    TTie  tofnb  of  (JBdipus  was  another  prefence  and  action,  or  the  fpeakei*s.    Th*«  nr- 

H>f  the  ofnament^  of  the  Areopagus.  It  was  in  the  cumitance  explains  a  paflj^ge  in  Athenseus,  *f* 

outward  court  of  the  Areopagus,  where  a  b^ge  tt-lls  us,  that  none  knew  the  numbers  4ior  faces  << 

was  likewi^  placed,  which  made  a  part  of  the  the  Areopagites,    The  cuftom   of  admimftcnEX 

pomp  at  the  public  games.     Whatever  homage  juftjce  in  the  open  air  was  not  peculiar  to  thiit. 

^ncl  implicit  obedience  the  court  of  Areop  gt|a  It  was  fpllowed  t>y  all  tbe  otht?r  tribonaUwi^ 

might  derive  from  ^ll  this  religious  parade,  the  pub*  they  tried   fpr  muttier;  for  two  reaionsr-i*i 

lie  i^ood  was  always  deartr  to  them  than  any  low-  That  the  judges,  the  Iworn  prote^ors  of  inrc* 

tt  advadtages  they  might  have  drawn  from  the  al-  cence,  might  not  he  hurt  by  being  upder  cc«r 

fars-  and  temples  with  which  they  were  furrounded.  ^ith  crini^'is^fi  ^bof^  hands  were  pc^luted  vn^ 

(..)  AREOPAQt;s.   Es^ABLi'sHMBNT  OF  THE  blood.    tdly.  That  the  accufer  and  tbe  acniW 

Co\i  R  r  Of.    Plytarcn  attributes  tlie  eftabliuimeiit  might  not  be  under  the  fame  roof.     When  aB  ^ 

cl  the  Areopagus  to  Solon.    Other  authors  think,  member^  of  the  fenate  were  coriTeoed,  a  hen4 

with  goixl  realon.  that  this  tribuiKd  was  inftituted  enj'»!ned  filence,  and  ordered  the  people  toretiW' 

before  Solon      Hut  the  beft  imfhorities  allow  him  A$  foon  aj  they  nad  departed,  tlie  allcroWf  pn* 

the  honour  of  its  reftoration*    The  city  of  Athens,  ceeded  to  bulinefs ;  and  as  they  cleemedthe  leifl  p^* 

•governed  till  this  time  by  tribunait  of  a  circum..  '  ference  to  be  a  flagrant  iniuftice»  the  caufes*^*^ 

fcril)ed  jurifdi^iony  which  were  multiplied  by  the  tht  y  were  to  dtterraiue  wW  drawn  by  a  ki&i « 
moft  trinmg  accidents  and  circumftanpt^Si  took  no  lottery :  and  tbe  fame  chance  which  brought  tU^ 
|ixed  political  or  civil  form,  however  clofely  uni.    up,  diftributed  them  to  difterent    numbcn  «< 

fed  the  members  of  thoie  tribunals  were  by  their  judges,  fmall  or  great,  accordlrg  to  the  inipaf 

general  views  towards  the  public  good,  and  by  the  ance  of  the  feveral  causes.     In  early  timfi^  ^ 

common  love  of  th»  ir  country*    As  each  of  thofe  parties  thenn'eives  flated  their  cauie'  in  a  i^H* 

f ril»pnala  couid  only  aft  in  proportion  to  the  pow-  itianner.  The  eloquence  of  advocate*  w.u  ibwt^ 

ff  del^gftled  to  it,  it  }i'4i  indpc^bie^  \tmX  io  m^  »  dangeroys  t|4cnt,  lit  oai|'  tp  vajstifi  ai»f^ 
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Bd(  aftffwardi  th«.>  i\reopagu8,  on  this  point,  re-  line  on  ^  tablet  with  a  waxen  furfice,  on  which 

bicd  from  their  feverity  j-at  firft  the  accufed,  the  refult  of  each  caofe  was  marked.     T)ie  fhort 

afxJ  foon  after  the  accufers,  were  peimitted  to  line  expreifed  acquittal ;  the  long  OMidemnation.^ 

cng^  tbofe  to  make  the  attack  and  the  drfence.  With  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  thcf 

V  hoie  protefiior:  it  was  to  exert  the  art  of  fpeaking,  were  as  moderate  as  t  hofe  of  the  advocates.    The 

f  r  others,  with  accuiacy  and  elegance.    Sextut  length  of  the  procefs  did  not  enhance  its  txpence; 

Empericus  ietms  not  to  have  fufhciently  diftin-  and  when  the  decifion  of  a  caufe  was  poflponed 

guHhed  times,  where  he  fays,  that  th.e  couit  of  till  the  next  day,  the  committee  werr  only  paid 

Areopagus  did  not  fuifer  thofe  who  are  to  be  tried  an  obulus  on  that  day.    Hence,  Mercury,  in  Lu* 

at  their  bar  to  avail  thtmfelves  of  the  abilities  of  cian  is  furprifed  that  fuch  fenfible  old  men  as  the 

others.  What  undoubtedly  led  him  into  that  mif-  fenators  oi  Areopagus  were,  fhouid  ieii  at  fo  low 

tJte,  was  an  inriolablc  cullom  of  that  tribunal,  a  price  the  trouble  of  afcending  fo  high, 

which  prohibited,  in  pleadings,  all  that  warm  (5.)  Areopagus,  number  of  members  op 

and  pidurefque  oratory  which  (educes  the  judg-  the.    As  to  the  number  of  the  judges,  which 

mcnt  and  inflames  the  paflions.    When  the  fuf-  compofed  the  Areopagus,  fome  authors,  attentive 

frages  were  colleded,  each  perfon  gave  his  in  (1-  only  to  a  part  of  Solon's  regulations,  by  which  ht 

lence.   They  voted  w  ith  a  (mail  flint,  which  they  ena^ed,  that  for  the  future,  none  but  the  nute 

held  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  two  next  fingers,  archons  fhould  b^  admitted  members  of  the  Areo- 

and  which  they  put  into  one  of  the  two  urns  that  pagus,  have  imagined  that  this  tribunal  was  hlled 

fiOod  in  a  comer  of  the  hall     One  flood  before  anew  every  year,  and  that  it  never  conflfted  of 

the  other.   The  flrfl  was  called  the  urn  of  death ;  more  than  nine  magiftrates.    This  c^inign,  and 

the  iecund,  the  urn  of  compafiicn.   That  of  death  fome  others,  are  refuted  by  the  circumAantial  ac* 

was  of  brxfsy  and  was  termed  proper;  that  of  count  which  Diogenes  Laertiusgires  us  of  the  con- 

compaflion  was  of  wood,  and  was  termed  impro-  demnation  of  Socrates.   This  great  man  had  wifli* 

per.  The  judges  commonly  brought  their  flint  to  ed  to  fubtlitute  a  rational  hypothefls,  for  the  fiibu* 

tbeiflemhly  and  put  them  into  the  urn;  but,  that  lous  and  extravagant  fyflem  of  religion  which  pre- 

all  the  fuflrages  might  be  colleded,  the  heraid  vailed  in  his  time.    His  projed,  howeter  laudable^ 

took  the  two  uns,  and  prelented  them,  one  after  appeared  impious  in  the  eye  of  fupcrftition.    In* 

another,  to  every  fenator,'  commanding  liim,  in  formation  was  laid  aga^nfl  him  before  the  Areopa* 

ti.e  lome  ot  the  republic,  no  longer  to  defer  his  ac*  gus,  and  he  had  .»s  many  accufers  as  Mlow-dtixena. 

qutttal  <jr  condemnation.    For  this  method  of  gi-  After  the  charges  and  the  anfwers  were  heard» 

▼i.'g  ilntence,  which  was  called  s^v^^y  ^kC  t,  ms>  they  proceeded  to  fuifra^es.    The  opinions  were 

canfe  it  kept  tie  vote  of  each  perfon  undilcovered,  divided,  but  rot  equally,  for  the  number  of  thoflr 

the  Thirty  Tyrants  to  make  tht-mfelves  mafleis  of  who  condemned  him  exceeded  by  s8t  tb^  ntun* 

the  dectfiona  of  the  Areopagus,  fubflituted  another,  ber  or  thofe  who  declared  him  innoceut.  He  made 

by  nhrans  of  which  they  knew  exadrlvthi  opinion  of  an  ironical  reply  to  this  iniouitous  feotence,  bf 

e^ch  of  the  judges ;  for  they  obliged  them  to  bring  telling  his  judges,  that  he  tool  it  for  granted,  they 

their  flints  publicly,  and  lay  tbem  upon  two  tables  would  admit  hiro  to  a  maintenance  in  the  Pryta* 

placed  betore  them,  the  tituation  of  which  was  ncum.    On  this  (arcafm,  80  of  thofe  who  nad 

ouitc  oppofite  to  that  of  the  urns ;  for  the  firft  of  voted  in  his  favour  fbifook  him,  went  over  to  the 

thofe  tables  was  that  of  life,  and  the  fecond  that  oppofite  party,  and  condemned  him  to  die.    Here 

of  death.    The  firft  fubftances  with  which  they  tlien  we  have  361  judges  who  condemned  him;  to 

gave  their  fufi^ges  were  not  fncuU  pieces  or  the  whom,  if  we  add,  thofe  who  perfifted  in  acquitting 

^oes  of  a  hog,  as  fome  authors  afiert,  but  fea»  him,  the  number  muft  be  very  conflderable. 

ihells  for  which  pieces  of  brafs  of  the  fame  form,  (6.}  Aseopagus,  powers  of  thx  court  of. 

tmned  fpondyla,    were  afterwards   fubftituted«  The  ludges  of  this  coiut,  who,  under  Dtaco,  de- 

1  he  fubftances  with  which  tliey  voted  were  dii^  cided  only  in  cafes  of  murder,  by  Solon's  regula- 

tin^iifhcd  by  their  form  andco'our  Thofc  which  tions  took  cognizance  of  crimes  of  every  kind  | 

condemned  were  black,  and  perforated  in  the  and  the  fame  tribunal  which  inflicted  capital  pu- 

miudie ;  the  others  were  white,  jtnd  not  perforated,  nifltment  on  murder,  poifoning,  burning  of  houles^ 

The  precaution  ot  piercing  the  black  ones,  tends  theft.  Sec,  ftruck  at  the  root  of  thofe  crimes,  by 

to  prove,  what  we  have  already  obierved,  that  arraigning  idleoefs,  luxury,  and  debauchery.    £- 

the  court  of  Areopagus  iat  in  the  right ;  for  what  qually  attentive  to  ftimulate  the  indolence  of  the 

fptl  did  it  lerve  to  pierce  the  black  ihells,  or  flints,  young,  and  the  languor  of  the  old,  thefe  fape 

(f  the  judges  could  have  feen  them  and  the  white  judges  roufcd  in  the  one,  the  laudable  ambition  10 

(>r>es,  and  coafequently  have  diftinKi'iHied  their  ierve  the  ftate,  and  reftored  to  the  others  their 

colours  by  the  amftance  of  the  light?  But  as  they  former  adivity.    Satisfied  that  extremes  produce 

Pelted  Sentence  in  the  dark,  it  is  evident,  that  a  the  fame  e^^,  they  thought  the  republic  bad  at 

diHcrence  befides  that  of  colour  was  nectlliry,  to  much  to  fear  from  the  excefs  of  wealth  as  frcm 

k:»ow  the  blick  ones  from  the  white.   The  judges  the  gripe  of  poverty.    Hence  they  exaded  a  mi« 

wrre  likewife  permitted  to  multiply  at  pteafure  nute  account  of  the  efle^s  of  every  individual. 

tl'C  diftisdiont  between  flgns,  which  elfentially  Hence  their  great  feverity  to  thofe  idle  citistni^' 

Oiflinguiibed  the  ^es  of  men.   After  the  fuflrages  Mho,  inftead  of  being  ufeful  members  in  a  ftate, 

were  colleded,,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  two  are  its  bane  and  its  diftionour.    liberates  drawt 

tints,  and  put  into  a  third  vafe  of  brafs.    They  a  moft  beautiful  and  ftriking  pidure  of  thofe  vc» 

^cr.  then  counted ;  and  as  the  number  of  whitr  nerable  and  aftonifliing  men.  and  the  order  ami 

Of* '  *  btAck  flints  was  higher  or  inferior,  one  of  harmony  which  flouriftied  io  Athens  by  their  wife 

Utt  judges  drew  with  his  ^  a  fliofter  or  a  Ioniser  adminiftratioo.    Ttie  judges  of  the  Areopagus, 

uyt 
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fays  that  author,  were  more  indufb-ious  to  pre-  ^  onfulting  this  aflTemblyy  and  fuffend  it,  wkJwm 

vent  crimes,  by  reprefeiiting  them  in  an  odious  a   murmur,  to  amend  their  precipitate  decree*, 

light,  than  to  eft ablifti  modes  of  puniihment.    ft  Yet  Ibis  authority,  however  great  it  mayfccm, 

was  their  opinion,  that  the  enemies  of  the  (late  was  fubje^  to  the  laws ;  by  them  i^ards  an4 

were  the  indruments  defigned  by  the  gods  to  pu^  puniOimcnts  were  determined;  and  thofe  rcfpcc- 

r.iih  the  wicked ;  but  that  it  was  their  province  table  judges  gave  an  account  of  the  exercife  q£ 

to  rorre<a  and  reform  public  and  private  manners,  their  truft  to  public  cenfors,  who  wefc  placed  be- 

They  were  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  condudt  of  twixt  them  and  the  people,  to  preveat  the  ariflo* 

all  the  citizen^,  but  particularly  to  that  of  thv  cracy  from  growing  too  powerml. 
youth.    They  well  knew  that  tue  impetuoOty  i^        (7.)  Areopagus,  qualificatioiis  of  thi 

juvenile  pallions  gave  the  moft  violent  ihocksto  memubrs  of  the.    The  mod  important  quillfi- 

health  and  growing  virtue  ;  thxt  jt  was  the  duty  cations  were  required  in  thofe  who  entered,  ioto 

of  inipe^rs  of  education  to  foften  the  aufterity  the  Areopagus.    Solon  made  a   law,  by  whicb 

of  moral  difciplinc  with  innocent  pleasure ;  and  they  who  had  not  been  arcbons  for. a  year  Ihoukl 

that  no  recreatfeons  were  more  eligible  than  bodi«  not  be  admitted  members  of   the   Areopagus, 

ly  exercifes  which  enable  a  young  man  to  give  To  give  more  force  to  this  law,  he  fubjeded 

a  good  education  its  full  play,   which  improve  himfelf  .to  it,  and  was  only  admitted  on  thai 

health,  give  a  pleafurable  and  agreeable  vivacity  title.    This  was  but  the  firft  ftep ;  thofe  anaoal 

and  even  fortify  the  mind.    The  fortunes  of  the  roagiftrates,  after  having  given  law  to  the  repub- 

Athenians  were  too  unequal  to  admit  the  fame  lie,  were  interrogated  on   their  admioUHraiioD. 

tnode  of  education ;  and  therefore  the  youth  were  If  their  conduct  was  found  irreproachable,  they 

trained  in. a  manner  futtable  to  the  rank  and  cir*  were  admitted  Areopagites  with  eulogium;  bat 

cumftances  of  their  refpe(5tive  families.    Thofe  of  the  fliialleft  mifconduA  excluded  them  from  that 

the  inferior  claiTes  were  taught  agriculture  and  com-  honour  for  ever.     What  adminiftratioo  waj  not 

meroe;  from  thi^  principle,  that  idlenefsas  follow-  to  be  expeded  from  a  tribunal  fo  well  composed! 

ed  by  ind^ence»  and  that  indigence  excites  to  dar-  what  veneration  was  not  due  to  men  of  fuch  rare 

ing  and  atrocious  crimes.   Having  thus  endeavour-  talents  ajid  virtue  ?  fuch  refpcdt  was  pa^d  them, 

ed;by  wife  precautions,  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  that  people  prefumed  not  to  laugh  in  their  pr^ 

moral  evil,  they  thought  they  h.^d  little  to  fear,  fence ;  and  fuch  was  their  reputatioo  for  equitjr» 

Exercifes  of  the  body,  fuch  as  horfemanfhip  and  that  thofe  whom  they  condemned,  or  difmiHed 

buntingy  were  objeds  of  education  to  the  youth  without  granting  their  petition,  never  complaiiwd 

of  liberal  fortune.    In  this  fage  di(lribution»  their  that  they  had  been  unjuftly  treated, 
great  aim  was  to  prevent  the  poor  from  commit-        (8.)  Areopagus,  sentences,  corruttjov, 

t'Ug  crimesy  and  to  facilitate  to  the  rich  thcacqui<>  and  decline  of  the.    Of  all  the  judgments  of 

Jition  of  virtue.    Not  fatisfied  with  having  eila-  the  Areopagus,  the  luoft  famous  one,  excqitiof 

biiftied  good  lawa,  they  were  extremely  careful  to  that  of  Mars,  was  the  fentence  which  ihey  pafW 

iee  that  they  were  obferved.    With   this   view,  on  Orclles     His  trial,  which  happened  under  IX> 

they  had  divided  the  city  into  quarters,  and  the  mophoou  the  latb  king  of  Athens,  in  375  of  tk 

Country  into  cantons.    Thu«  every  thing  {Mifcd  Attic  acra,  owed  all  its  famejto  a  remarkable  dr- 

under  their  .eyes;  nothing  efcaped  thenn ;  they  jcumftance,  that  gave  rifetoacuftom  which  wa. 

were  acqa;>inted  with  the  private, condud  of  e/ci  yt  obferved  ever  afterwards.    Oreftes  hiid  kUled  lin 

citizen.    Thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  irre-  motiier.    He  was  accufed  before  the  Areopapii, 

gularity  were  cited  before  the  magiftrates,  and  and  cited  to  appear  in  that  court.     He  wooM 

were  reprehended,  or  puniihed  in  proportion  to  have  loft  his  life  in  confequence  of  the  equal  <foi- 

their  mifdemeanour.     The  fame  Areopag^ites  o-  lion  of  the  votes,  had  not  Minerva*  moved  ^Hi 

bliged  the  rich  to  relieve  the  poor.    They  repref-  his  misfortunes,  declared,  herfelf   for  thofe  who 

led  the  inten»peijance  of  the  youth  by  a  fevcre  dif-  had  aWolved  him,  and  joined  her  fufiragcs  tolb<vv 

cipliae«    Corruption  in  roagiftrates  was  fupprefied  ThuS/  Oreftes  was  faved.    In  veneration  to  tha 

by  the  punifhmenta  denounced  againft  it ;  and  the  miracle,  the  Areopagites,  whenever  the  fuftia|ti 

old  men,  at  the  ijght  of  the  empk>yinentfi  of  the  were  equally  dividedt  decided  in  farour  of  the  at ■ 

young,  felt  them  (elves  animated  with  a  degree  of  cufed*  by  granting  him  what  they*  termed  /Ar^^ 

jiiveniie  vigour  and  a<itivity.     Religion  came  like*  0/  Mi/terxftt,    Cephalus  and  Daeilalus  were  cui»» 

wife  under  the  cogpi/iuice ,  of  the  Areopagites.  demneil.by  the  Areopagus  long  before  the  tinjert 

Plato  durft  pever,  as  we  i*re  told  by  JuUin  Martyr,  Oreftes.     We  find  in  ancient  authors  fome  dco 

4ivulge  his  private  otMuion  concerning  the  Deity,  fions  of  this  tribunal,  which  bear  the  StttjageA 

He  had  learned  trom  the  Egypti.^.ns  the  dovftriiie  marks  of  jullice,  though  their  iibjf^s  are  not  i»- 

©f  Mofes,    It, appeared  to- him  the  ■bcit,  and  he  toreltiug.     We  fliall  hei;e  quote  an  anecdote  fin:«v 

embraced  it  with  ardour.    But  his  dread  of  the  Auius  Geliius,  and  Valerius  MastmuB^  of  a  «ti- 

Areopagites,  who  were  attached  to  the  prevailing  man  who  was  acx:ufe4  of  having  poi&>aed  heihi& 

fyftem,  would  not  permit  him  even  to  name  ti)e  bind  and  her  fon.    She  was  taken  and  hiWj^U 

^uthqr  of  fentiments  which  oppofed  the  common  b^fure  DuUbella,  who  was  then  prucoofol  oi"  Alj*# 

(radition.    The  public  edifices,  the  cleannefs  of  Sfie  was  no  fooner  in  iiia  prcfeno^  than  iheoini'^ 

the  ftreetfy  the.pay  of  .the  foldiers,  the  diilribu^  the  fa^j  ind  added,  that  Ibe  had  very  good  re*- 

iion  of  the  public  mqntiy  i  in  a  word,  whatever  font  for  putting  her  huft>diid«nd  her  ton  to  detfii' 

interefted  the  repub|]i(v  was  under  the  dires^tion  of  — *•  I  had  (ftid  Ihe)  to  fny  iMk  hui^^  *^ 

Iho  Areopagus.    The.  people  themfeWeSj  jeajpwf  whom  I  tenderly  loved,  and  wliofe  virtues  rcoAn* 

as  they  were  of  their  poiver^  did  nothing  without  ed  him  worthy  of  my  afiedioii.     My  fccond  i^*^ 
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Mmf,  and  the  ibn  whom  I  bare  to  hiffl,  murder-  AREOTICS.    See  ARitorics. 

ed  my  fovoufite  child.    I  thought  it  would  have  ^  AREQUIBA,  or^  a  city  of  S.  America,  one  of 

been  unjult  iU  hate  fuflfered  thofe  two  monfters  of  AREQUIPA,       5  ^^^^  i"oft  beautiful  cities  in  al^ 

barbarity  to  livev    If- you  think,  Sir,  that  1  have  Fcru,  fituatedin  the  valley  of  Quilca,  100  leagues. 

committed  a  crmW,  it  iB  your  province  to  puniih  from  Lima,  and  ao  from  the  fea,  with  which  it 

it:  I  certainly  fliatt  never  repent  of  it.'*    This  af-  communicates  by  a  fine  river.     The  entrance  into 

hk  emharrafied  Dotdbefla^^  She  was  afterwards  the  harbour  is  rather  Oiallow  for  (hips  of  great  bur ^* 

fent  to  the  Areopagus ;  and  that  court,  when  den }  bot  when  once  they  are  entered,  they  may 

tAey  Jhad  examined  her  a  long  time,  ordered  her  ride  fccurely  in  i^fethcwns  water.    This  city  waaf 

and  her  actcufer  to  appear  before  them  again  a  founded  in  15391  by  order  of  Don  Francifco  Pi- 

hnndred  years  arfter, from- the  firftday  of  her  trial,  zarro.  In  a  place  fcno^>n  likewife  by  the  name  of 

Wt  muft  not,  howererv  fupp  >fe  that  the  Areopa-  Arequiha  f  but  its  (ituation  being  found  diiadvan- 

^lahwayt  preferved  its  old  reputation  ;•  for  ftich  tageous,  the  irihabitants  obtained  leave  to  remove 

is  the  conftitution  of  human  affairs,  that  perfec-  to  the  place  where  the  city  now  (lands.  The  hou- 

tion  18  a  tranfitoffy  ftate.    Pericles,  who  lived  a-  fes  are  buHr  of  ft6nei  and  vaulted ;  and,  contrary 

bout  100  years  after  Solon,  to  flattor  Iho  people  to  what  ifruAiaVin  warm  countries,  they  are  lofty, 

ahd  \rin  them  to  his  p^y,  ufed  his  utmoft  efforiff  neatly  fumilbed  within,  and  finely  decorated  oti 

to  weaken  the  autiiority  of  the  Areepagus,  which  the  outfide*    The  inhabitants  alfo   are  exempt 

was  thcB  difliked  by  the  multitude,    ill*  took  ftX)iM  many  difi^afes  common  in  other  parts  of  Pe*- 

/rom  it  the  cognSzance  of  many  affairs  t<^i<:h  had  ni ;  wliich  perhaps  is  owing  to  their  keeping  the 

before  come  oiider  ks  jtiriftli^ldn;  aild,  to  for-  Greets  cl^n  by' means  of  canals  whith  extend  to 

ward  his-defign  of  bumbling  It,  erfiptoyed  the  elo-  t*ie  riv^n   *The  temperature  of  the  air  h  cxtreme- 

aaence  of  Ephialtes,  whofe  talents  were- fontii-  ly  good)  and  though  fometimefl  a  flight  froft  i« 

dable,  and' who  was  aii  avowed'  enemy  to  the  pcrcearablej  the  cold  is  neveir  exceflive,  nor  the 

great  men  of^Athtens;    The  Areopagus  itidffeemu  heat  trouhtefome,  fo  that  the  furrounding  field* 

ed  to  fecofid  the  enAeavours  of  a  man  who  pro-  are  clotbeiltuith'  perpetual  verdn re.    Theie  natu- 

je^ed  its  ruin,  and  by  its  mifcotiduft  "haflened  its  ral^kivamtages^lowevet,  are  confiderably  allayed 

M    The  old  rtile*  of  the 'court,  by  which  none  by  4t«  being  very  fub^cd  to  earthquakes,  by  which 

were  admitted  its  members  but  thofe  whofe  un-  it  has  been  oflen  -laid  in  ruins?  not  with  Handing 

mceptionable>o6nduA  would  fupport  its-majefly,  whichitispepiflmis.  I^n.  73.5.WW  Lat.i7.5.Sr 

feemed  too  feverc^    They  grew   lefs  delicate  in  ARERISEMENT,  a  law  term  for  furpnfe,  or 

their  choice;  andprefuming  that  the  faults  wkh  aflWght.  Bal'ry.' 

wiach  tbe)«'rfifpenied,- would  foon  be  reformed  in  ARtES^  a  term  framed  by  ftiracelfus,  to  exprefy 

the  fociety'Of  lb  nmny  good  examples,- vice  |m-  a  l;idden  <fifpofer,  in  the  thi^ee  principles  of  thingSy 

perceptibly  crept  in  among  them :  corriiption,  at  from  which*  each  being  receives  its  proper  form* 

fitit  (ecret  «n<l  •timid,  grew  infenfibly  opeb-^d  and  fubftince^  ami  aflilmes  its  own  fpecific  nature,^ 

daring,  and  made  fudi  progrefs,  that^he  mbft  not  that  of- any  other  being,    Paracelfus  diftin^ 

ibameful  crinies  •Avere'fcon  exhibited  on  thefta^e ;  guilhes  the -ares-  into  arekeicaU  which  is  natural  j 

and  they  were^  hot  copied  from  the  low  and  aban-  and  'cbrmcaU  which  is  artificial.  See  Arch  e us.    ' 

doned  multitude,  but  from  thofe  fenators^  once  ARBSKOLJI*  the  Mars^  or  god  of  war,  of  the 

the  veritable  and  auftere  cenfors  of  Idldnefs  and  American  Indrans. 

of  vice.     Demetriusy  the  comic  poet,  wrote  a  ?*<?  ARET,  v.  «.  to  accufe.    Cbauc. 

piece  which  he  intitlcd  The  Anofkiwiiey  where  he  ARET^US  of  Cappadocia,  a  Greek  phyfieian, 

ftrjp$  the  maifi'  off  th<?fe  hypocMcal  ligilktors,  of  the  fea  af  the  Pneumatics,  lived  in  the  reign 

who  were  now  equally  apt  to  be  fedflccd  by*  Wealth  of  Auguftus,  according  to  fome ;  according  to  o- 

and  l^  beauty.     Po-much  had  the  Athenian  (enate  thcrs,  under  Trajan  or  Adrian.    He  wrote  ieveml 

degeneiated  m  the  days  of  Ifocrates,  about  340  treatifes  in  the  Ionian  dialed,  on  acute  difeafbsy' 

years  before  the  ChrifHan  *ra.    Before  this  tribu-  and  other  medicinal  fubje^ts;  fome  ol'  which  are^ 

nji5t  Paul  was  called  to  give  an  account  df  his  ftill  extant.  The  beft  edition  of-his  works  is  that  of^ 

cJodrine,  and  -converted  Dionyfiu&  one  of  their  Boerhaave,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes)  print- 

Dumber.     The  end  of  this  court  of  judicature  is  ed  in  ly.^rj  that  of  Wigan,  printed  at  Oxford  in' 

tf  t/b/cane  as  its  origin,  which  was  derived  from  17*3,'  in  folio,  is  alio  much  eftetfrntd. 

ery  remote   ajitfquity.    It  exifted>  with  the  other  ■  ARETALOGI.     S»e  ARBtoLOGi. 

na^nltraciea,  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  i.  e^  in  the  ARKTAPHILA  of  Cyrekb,  the  wife  of  Ph<oc-^ 

d  century.     'The  term  of  its  fubfequent  duration  dimus,  e  nobtomaifr  of  that  placerwhomNicocrate» 

»  not  afcertained  :  but  a  writer,  who  lii^  under*  raunlered  for  the  lake  of  his  wife.    Yet  the  tyrant, 

"w  empefx^a  Xbeodolius  tlie  Elder  and  Younger^  fufpe^ntjf  that  I  he  defigned  to  poifon-  him,  put 

I  the  5th  century*  mentions  it  as  extin^a^  her  to  tho  rack-io  extort  aconfeifibn,  and  after- 

AREOPOLrlS.     SeeAR.                          -          -  wards  begged  h(*forgivenef?.    IShes  however,  ma- 

AREOFOLAT^,  the  inhabitants  of  An  naged  matters  fo  as  to  get  Nioocrates  flain;  and' 

AREOSXYLE.  -  SeeARiBosTVLE.  his  brothw,  aiiefklcd  the  throne^  whom  (he  deli- 

AREOTBCXOWC8,  that  part  of  fortification  vered  to  Arabusy-  king  of  L^bia,  by  Avhich  flici 

fiich-tea«hcs  to  attack  an  enemy  fafely  and  fight  freed  her  country  from  oppreffion. 

vantageouOy*                '   •  («•)  ARBTHUSA,  in  botanv:  A  genus  of  the' 

♦  ARECXTJCK-  ^^'  [,^«bortMm^2    Attenuents,  gynandria  diandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natnral  me- 

pUed   to  naedicines  that  difTolve  vifcidities,  fo  thod  ranUin;   under  the  7th  order,  Orebldea.    The 

It  the  Biorbtfick  maHer.  may  be  carried  «ff  by  generic  character  is  taken  from  the  ne<^tarium» 

:rat»  or  mlw^Me^ripiration.  Di3.  wkiobns  tubiiiar>  4kiiited«at' the  boito»  ofthe^ 

-^  corolla. 
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corolfay  and  the  inferior  labium  fixed  to  the  itylus  much  conBdencey  as  to  a  1  ure  tho&  whoooniblt* 
There  are  four  fpecies;  all  natives  of  America,  ed  him  that  thef  IhouM  carry  thdr  caui^:  oor 
eiccept  did  t- xpcTience  contnuli^^  hiin ;  for  it  wa&  a  coo- 

Arethusa  C4Pensis»  which  is  only  found  at    mon  faving  at  the  bar^  fuch  a  cauie  has  b<Mic(A« 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  dcmned  by  Aretin,  it  muft  Iberdbre  be  loft.   He 

(1.)  Arethusa,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the  daugh-  taught  alfo  in  the  univerfities  of  Pi^  and  Fena- 

ter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  the  companion  of  ra.    He  was  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Six. 

Diana,  who  chant^ed  her  into  a  fountain  to  deliver  tus  IV.  but  (bon  p:;rceived  that  the  great  bopet 

her  from  the  purfuit  of  her  lover  Alpheus.  which  he  had  built  upon  his  reputatioo  wouid 

(3.)  Arethusa,  in  geogr<^hy,  a  celebrated  come  to  nothing.    Thi.  pope,  howevvT,  decUnid 

fountain  near  the  city  of  SyracuXe  in  Sicily,  famous  he  would  have  given  him  a  cardinal's  bat,  bad  he 

for  the  quantity  of  its  waters,  and  the  number  of  not  thought  he  (hould  have  done  a  public  tfijury 

filht*s  it  contained.    Many  fables  were  invented  by  depriving  the  youth  of  fuch  an  excelleot  pro- 

by  the  ancients  conemin^  this  fountain.    They  feifor.    When  old  age  would  not  permit  bim  to 

had  alfo  a  notion  that  the  river  Alp H  s us  runs  un-  go  through  the  duties  of  his  ofRQt^  they  d^pes(ed 

der  or  through  the  waters  of  the  fea»  without  with  his  reading  of  le^ures,  and  his  iaiarjr  wii 

mixing  with  them,  from  Peloponnefus  to  Sicily,  continued.     He  continut^d,  howeveff  ibmetincs 

Mr  Brydone  informs  us,  that  it  ftill  continues  to  to  mount  the  chahr ;  and  although  hitleduresbkl 

fend  forth  an  immenfe  (quantity  of  water,  rifing  tt  now  but  little  fpirit  is  them,  yet  he  had  ftill  no* 

once  to  the  (ize  of  a  nver,  but  is  entirely  aban*  ny  hearers  on  account  of  his  reputation.    One 

doned  by  the  hlhes  it  formerly  contained  in  fuch  day  when  the  indents  were  gone  to  ibme  pablie 

plenty.     At  fome  diftance  from  Arethuia  is  a  (bows,  there  were  bu^  40  p^ons  io  his  auokory: 

tou:iuin  of  iirefli  water  which  boils  up  very  ftrong-  which,  fo  mortified  him.  that  he  threw  awiy  ^ 

ly  in  the  fci,  infomuch  that,  after  piercing  the  bo)k;  and  crying  out,  **  Aretin  iball  never  a* 

{ait  water,  it  may  be  fometimes  taken  up  very  plain  law  to  a  few  perfons,"  retired  in  a  ptHBoo, 

little  affected  by  it.    This  fountam  Mr  Brydone.  and  would  teach  no  more.    He  was  fevere  in  his 

^inks  the   ancients  were  ignorant  of,  or  they  temper,  and  never  kept  a  fervaot  longer  tbao  i 

would  not  have  failed  to  ufe  it  as  an  arguntient  for  month  or  two ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his»  **  ThJt 

the  fubmarine  journey  of  Aipheiis.,  .Mr  Swin*  new  hired  fervants  dways  ferve  belh"    He  wai 

bum  df  fcribes.this  once  famous  fountain  as  a  larger  honoured  with  the  title  of  knigbu  and  fpent  li 

^pool  of  water  near  the  quay,  defended  <roro  the  his  life  in  celibacy ;  and  his  way  of  IWing  wa  ib 

fea  by  a  wall,  and  almoit  hidden  by  houles  on  pa^Gmonious,  that  he  amaiTed  a  great  deat  d 

every  other  fide.    The   water   is  not  fait,  but  wealth.   He  had  defigned  this  wealth  for  the  maiD- 

brackilh,  and  fit  for  no  purpofe  but  wa(hing  linen,  tenance  of  ^  coile^e ;  but  be  altsred  hl»  refokiljan, 

**  This  (fays  he)  is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Are-  and  left  it  to  his  relations, 
thufai  whofe  foft  poetical  name  is  known  to  every        (a.)  Arktin,  Quido,  a  celebrated  mofiaii^ 

ceader.    The  fable  of  the  nymph  and  her  conftant  born  at  Are^zp,  in  Tofcany,  in  the  1  jth  centuT. 

lover  Alpheus,  the  excellence  of  the  fpring,  and  Having  been  taught  mufic  In  his  youth,  and  pro* 

the  charms  of  its  fituation,  are  themes  on  which  bably  retained  a^  a  cl.orilter  in  the  ierviee  of  tbi 

ancient  and  modern  poets  have  indulged  their  Benedi^ne  mpnaflcrry  in  that  ctty»  be  bcafuc  i 

fancy,  and  exercifed  their  pers     Alas,  how  al-  brother  of  the  order  of  St  Benedi^.    In  thii  n?* 

tered  !  rubbifli  chokes  up  its  wholefome  fources ;  tirenufot  he  feems  to  hate  devoted  himfelf  to  tt 

the  waves  have  found  a  patfage  through  the  rocks,  ftudy  of  mufic,  particularly  the  fyitem  of  tbr  afi- 

which  repeated  earthquakes  have  fplit;  and  not  a  cients,  and,  above  all,  to  reform  their  method  ' 

fifh  is  to  be  feea  in  it.    Sometimes,  after  an  earth-  notation.    The  diliicUlties  tliat  attended  tbe 

quake,  it  has  been  left  dry ;  and  at  other  times,  firudion  of  youth  in  the  ciiurch  offices  wart 

the  whole  mafs  of  its  waters  have  been  tainted  by  great,  that  ten  years  were  generally  confi 

Aibterraneous  effluvia.    Its  fountain-head  probab-  barely  in  Acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the 

ly  lies  among  the  neighbouring  hills.''  fong )  and  this  conlideration  induced  him  to  !4 

ARETIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentan-  boiu*  after  fome  method  that  nu|$ht  E^ilitate  ' 

dria  monogynia  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ftru^flion,  and  enable  thofe  employed  in  the  <^' 

rankkiB;  under  the  a  ill  order,  Pret'ut.   The  corolla  ral  office  to  perform  the  duties  of  it  in  a  C" 

is  divided  into  five  parts ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  manner.    Tne  legendary  accounts  that  -tre 

is  ovated ;  and  the  :apfule  is  globular*  and  confiils  in  old  monkilb  mmufcnpts,  fay  be  was  a£iied  1 

of  but  one  cell.    There  is  only  one  fpecieSy  viz.  his  pious  intention  by  immediate  commuincabi 

Aretia  alpina.  from  heaven;  and  fpeak  of  the  isventioo  of 

(i.)  ARETIN,  Francis,  a  man  of  great  reading,  f)rllables  as  the  effed  of  infpiratUm;  and  G« 

and  well  acquainted  with  the  Qreek  language,  himfelf  fays,  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Urtj 

Ue  tranflated  hUo  Latin  the  Commentaries  of  St  or,  as  fome  interpret  his  words,  in  a  dxnmi  ^ 

Chryfoftom  upon  St  John,  and  about  %o  Homi-  graver  historians  fay,  that  being  at  v^^in 

lies  of  tNe  (ame  father ;  alfo  the  Letters  of  Phala-  chapel  of  liis  monafterv,  it  happened  that  9k\ 

ris;  and  wrote  a  treatife  De  balneis  Puuolanii.  the  ofSces  appointed  for  that  day  wastkeb] 

He  ftudied  at  Senna,  about  1443;  aud  afterwards  to  St  John,  compofed  by  Paul,  a  detcon  01 

taught  law  there  with  fuch  reputation,  that  they  church  of  Aquileia.  about  A.  D.  770. 
called  him  the  Prince  of  SuhtUtiest  and  his  wit  Urqutu^t  iajtU  -  •  -  RSfifUirtjUfii 

became  proverbial.      Hj   difpi.iyed    bis   talents  MJra  ^fftorum  •  •  •  •  FAtitmii  tmorum 

chiefly  in  difputes,  in  which  nobody  could  with-  SQLvc  poLtUis  *  •  -  «  UAoiLt  rf«/»i?9 

ilaad  hiuA*    He  i^ayc  his  opinioas  ialaw  with  £»  ^miAJmmj* 
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b'ltiog  the  perfbrmancey  he  remarked  the  itera-  fettle  in  the  monaftery  of  that  place :  which  ferfi* 
(ion  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  ut,  tation  he  accepted ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  conf* 
RE,  Ml,  FA,   SOL,    LA:   he  obferved  Hkewife  a  pofed  a.trad  on  mafic,  intitled  M/rro/o^v^,  i  e.  it 
di7Hau7arity  between  the  dofenefs  of  the  fyllable  fhort  difcqurfe;  which  he  dedicat«^d  to  Theodald 
Ml  lod  the  broad  open  found  of  fa,  which  he  biOiop  of  Arezzo.    Vofli us  fpeaks  of  another  inu<' 
tkoQ^t  could  not  fktl  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  Bcal  treatife  written  by  him,  and  dedicat/ni  to  the 
a  laftm^  idea  of  their  congniity ;  and  immediately  fame  perfon.     Moft  authors  who  mention  Guido« 
conceived  a  thought  of  applying  thefe  fix  fyllahtes  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  containing:  the  fum  or 
K>  perfed  an  improvement  either  then  a^fhially  his  dodtrinei  but  it  is  in  a  fipall  tracft,  entitled 
made  by  him,  or  under  confideration,  viz.  that  Ar^umentu^  no^vi  Canttu  invenhndh  that  bis  de^ 
<>f  converting  the  ancient  tetrachord^  into  hexa-  claration  of  Bis  ufe  of  the  fyllables,  with  their  fe- 
cbords.    Stiiiick  with  the  difcovery,  he  retired  to  veral  mutations,  and  in  fliort  his  whole  doctrinef 
fcii  Ikudy  5  and  having  perfeded  his  fyftem,    he  of  folmi/ationy  is  to  be  found.    I^his  tradt  makei 
communicated  it  to  the  oretbern  of  his  own  mo-  part  of  an  epiflle  to  an  intimate  friend  of  Guido, 
naftery,  from  whom  it  met  with  but  a  cold  re-  whomhe ^ddreCfcs,  BfntiJ/tfioatquf/lu/ctJImofratri 
ception,  which  in  the  epiftle  to  his  friend,  he  a-  Micharl'h  at  whofe  rtx[ueft  it  feems  to  have  been 
ibibes  undoubtedly  to  its  true  caufe,  envy.    His  compofed.    Whether  Guido  was  the  author  ot 
tnteieft,  fiowever,   with  the  abtx)t,  and  his  em-  any  other  tra^Sy  is  not  eafy  to  determine.    It  no« 
ployment  in  the  chapel,  gave  him  an  opportunity  where  appears  that  any  of  bis  woi  ks  were  ever 
oftrfing  the  efficacy  of  this  method  on  the  boys  printed,  except  that  Baronius,  in  his  AnnaUs  Be* 
who  were  training  up  for  the  Choral  fervice,  and  ciefiaflicif  torn,  xi.  ^-73,  has  given  at  length  tb^ 
it  exceeded  his  moft  ianguine  expedation.    **  To  epiftle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael  of  Pompofa^ 
tJie  admiration  of  all,  fays  cardinal  Baronius,  a  and  that  to  Theo  laid  bilhop  of  Anrezio,  perfixed 
boy  thereby   learnt,  in  a  few  months,   what  no  to  the  Micrologus ;  and  yet  the  writers  On  mufid 
man,  though  of  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  a  book  in  the  hands  of 
attain  in  fereral  years."    The  fame  of  Guide's  in-  every  one      Martini  cites  feveral  manuiknripts  of 
v^mion  Toon    fpread  abroad,  and  his  method  of  Guido ;  viz.  two  in  the  AmbroQan  library  at  Mi^ 
b^m&ion  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  other  Ian,  the  one  written  about  the  1  ith  century,  the 
countries.      Kircher  fays  that  Hcrmanus  biihop  othei  lefs  ancient :  another  ^mong  the  archives  of 
of  Hamburg,  and  Elviricua  bifhop  of  Ofnaburg,  the  chapter  of  Piftqja,  a  city  in  Tufcany ;  and  a 
made  u/e  ^  it ;  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Hi/ioire  fourth  in  the  Mediceo-Laurenziano  library  at  Flo- 
Litteraire  4e  la  Prance^  that  it  was  received  in  that  rence,  of  the  15  th  century  J  thefe  arc  clearly  co- 
Country  and  taught  in  all  tl^  monafteries  in  the  pies  of  the  Micrologus.    Of  the  epiftle  to  Michael, 
kingdom.     It  is  certain  thaf  the  reputation  of  his  with  the  Ari^umetvm  novi  Canti.*^  he  mentions  on- 
great  fkill  in  mtific  had  excited  in  the  pope  a  de-  ly  one,  which  hefaysisfomewhcreat  Ratilbon.  Of 
fire  to  fee  him ;  of  which,   and  of  his  going  to  the  feveral  tra(5ts  abovementioned,  the  laft  except- 
Rome  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  reception  he  met  ed,  a  manufcript  is  extant  in*  the  library  of  Baliol 
with  from  the  pontiff,  he  himf^lf  has  given  a  cir-  college  in  Oxford.    Several  firagments  cf  the  two 
cumfUntial  account.    It  feems  tliat  John  XX.  or  firft  in  one  volume,  are  al(b  among  the  Harleian 
as  ^xne  writers  ftile  him,  the  XIK.  pope  of  that  manulcripts  now  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum  N^  .^99; 
name,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Guido,  and  but  io  much  mutilated,  that  they  afiord  but  fmall 
d?/iring  to  (ee  him,  fent  three  melfengers  to  invite  fatisfadion  to  a  curious  inquirer, 
him  to  Rome  ;  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  refolved       (3  )  Aretin,  Leonard,  one  of  the  naoft  learn^ 
by  the  brcthcm  of  the  monaftery,  that  he  fhould  ed  men  of  the  15th  century,  was  Secretary  to  the 
be  attended  by  Grimaldo  the  abbot,  and  Peter,  republic  of  Florence,  and  tranflated  from  the 
the  chief  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  Greek  into  Latin  fome  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and.^ri- 
Irrivine  at  Rome,   he  was  received  with    great  ftotle's  Ethics  2  he  alfo  compofed  3  books  of  the 
lindnew.      The  pope  had   feveral   converfations  Punic  war,  as  a  fupplem**nt  to  thofe  wanting  in 
wth  him,  in  which  he  interrog:^ted  him  as  to  his  Livyj  the  hiftory  of  the  tranla^ons  in  Italy  du* 
knowledge  in  muiic  ;  and  upon  light  of  an  ami-  ring  his  time ;  th.it  of  ancient  Greece }  that  of  the 
>honarjr  which    Ouido  had  brought  >vith  him,  Goths ;  that  of  the  republic  ot  Florence }  and  ma- 
oaiicetl  with  the  fyllables  agreeable  to  his  new  in-  ny  other  books.    He  died  in  1443,  aged  74. 
ention,  the  pope  looked  on  it  as  a  kind  of  pro-        (4.)  ArkTin,  Peter,  a  natitre  of  Arezzo,  who 
igy;  and  ruminating  on  the  do<3;rines  delivered  lived  in  the  i6th  century     He  was  famous  for  his 
y  G'jidot  would  not  ftfr  from  his  feat  till  he  had  fatirical  writings ;  and  was  fo  bold  as  to  carry  his 
amed  perfe^ly  to  ling  oft*  a  verfe;  upon  which  invedtives  even  againft  fovereigns,  and  thus  got 
e  dccUredf  that  he  could  not  have  believed  the  the  title  of  the  Scourge  of  Prince4»    Francis  L  the 
Icacy  of  the  method,  if  he  had  not  be  convin-  Emperor  Charles  V.  mort  of  the  princes  of  Italy, 
xi  by  the  experiment  he  had  himfelf  made  of  it.  feveral  cardinals,   and  many  noblvraen,  courted 
'he  pope  would  have  detained  him  at  Rome;  his  frienfhip   by  prefents,   either   becaufe  they 
at  labouring  under  a  bodily  diforder,  and.  fearing  liked  his  compoiHions,  or  perhaps  from  an  apprc" 
1  injury  to  bis  health  from  the  air  of  the  place,  henflon  of  falling  under  the  lafti  of  bis  (atire*     A- 
id  the  beats  of  the  fummer,  then  approaching,  retin  became  tl^^reupcn  fo  infolent,  that  ne  is  Old 
oido  left  that  city  upon  a  promife  to  nevifit  it,  to  have  got  a  metlai  ftruck,  on  one  fide-of  which 
td  ezplaia  to  his  hohnefs  the  principles  of  his  he  is  reprefented  with  thefe  words,   il   divino 
w  fyftem.     On  his  return  homewards,  he  made  aretino;  and  oh  the  reverie,   fitting   upon   a 
vifit  to  the  abbot  of  Pompofa,  a  town  in  the  throne,  receiving  the  prefents  of  princes   with 
ichy  of  Ferrara,  who  was  anxious  that  he  ihould  tiiefe  words,  1  raiNciPi  tkibutati  d^  poroti, 
Voi..  IL  P.&&T  IL  Nan  xaijiurANo 
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TRiBUTAMO  IL  sERviDOR  LORD.    Some  imagine       ♦  ARGAL.  w./.  Hard  leea  fticktcg  to  thcfidci 
that  he  gave  himfelf  the  title  of  Z)iV/iv,  fignifying    of   wine  velfels,  more  cominoniy  called  taiUi.       ^ 
thereby  that  he  performed  the  fun^ioDs  of  a  god   Di3.  #  ' 

upon  earth,  by  the  thunderbolts  with^  which  he       ARGAN,  a  town  of  New  Cailile* 
ftnick  the  heads  of  the  higheft  perfonages.    He       ARGANIL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira.  \ 

ufed  to  boaft,  that  his  lampoons  did  more  fervice  ARG ATHELIA,  the  ancient  name  of  ARcyig,  I 
to  the  world  than  fermons;  and  it  was  feid  of  ARGEA,^or)  in  Roman  antiquity,  30  human  1 
him,  that  he  had  fubje<^ied  more  princes  by  his  ARGEF,  y  figures,  made  ot  ruihes,  throwo  1 
pen  than  the  greateft  heroes  had  ever  done  by  annually  by  the  priclls,  cr  vcftals  into  the  Tiberr  ' 
their  arms.  Aretin,  however,  wrote  many  irrdi-  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  May.  Plutarch,  in  \m 
gious  and  obfcene  pieces ;  fuch  are  his  dialogues,  Roman  Qucftions,  inquires  why  they  were  called 
called  Ragionamentu  There  is  likewife  imputed  Jrgca.  Two  rcafons  are  afligned ;  viz.  i.  That 
to  him  another  very  obfcene  peiformance,  De  om-  the  barbarous  nation  who  firft  inhabited  thefc 
mbits  Venfris  fchematihus.  "  It  was  about  the  parts,  caft  all  the  Greeks,  they  could  meet  wit^  into 
year  1325  (fays  Mr  Chevillier,'>  that  Julio  Roma-  the  Tiber;  for  Ai^gians  was  a  common  name  for 
no,  the  moft  famons  painter  of  Italy,  inftigated  all  Grecians ;  but,  that  Hepcules  perfuaded  ^m 
by  the  enemy  of  the  £Uvatien  of  mankind,  invent-  to  quit  fo  inhuman  a  pra^ice,  and  to  purge  than- 
ed  drawings  to  engKive  .0  plates:  the  fubjefts  are  fclvcs  of  the  crime,  by  inftituting  this  folcmnity.  j 
fo  immodeft  that  I  dare  not  name  them.  Peter  a.  That  Evander,  an  Arcadian,  and  a  fwom  ew- 
Aretin  corapofini  fonnets  for  each  figure.  George  my  of  the  Argians,.  to  perpetuate  that  enmity  to 
Vafari,  who  relates  this  in  his  Lives  of  the  Pain-  his  pofterity,  ordered  the  figures  of  Aigiaus  to  he 
ters,  tays,  he  does  not  know  which  would*  be  the   thus  caft  into  the  river. 

greateft  unpurity,  to  caft  one's  eyes  upon  the  ARNEIA,  or  Arcolis,  a  dillri^  of  Pelopon- 
dtawings  of  Julio,  or  to  dip  into  the  verfes  of  A-  nefus,  fituated  between  Arcadia  on  the  W.  \k 
retin."  Some  fay  that  Aretin  changed  his  liber-  Egean  Sea  on  the  E^Laconia,  and  the  Sinus  At- 
tine  principles;  but  however  this  m^y  be,  it  is  goficus  on  the  S.  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  and 
certain  that  he  compoled  feveral  devotional  pieces,  the  Sinus  Saronicus  on  the  N. ;  (b  called  from  Ar- 
He  wrote  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  penitential  Pfalms ;  gos,  the  capital ;  now  Romania  di  Morea. 
another  on  Genefis;  with  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  ARGEII,  or  Argivi,  (as  the  Roroana  calkd 
Mary,  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  St  Thomas  A-  them,  the  Argives,  inhabitants  of  Arglia.— 
quinas.  He  was  alfo  author  of  fome  comedieSk  They  were  a  colony  who  migrated,  it  is  iaid 
He  died  in  15^6,  about  65  years  old.  from  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Inachui,— 

ARETIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the  Polemon  and  Ptolemy  Mcndefius,  ancient  Grtti 
11  cities  of  old  Etruria.    See  Are z 7.0.  writers,  inform  us,  tnat  Inacus  was  .conteoipor- 

ARETOLOGl,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  philofo-  ary  with  Amotrs,  who  demolifhed  Avaris,  and  ei- 
phers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic  or  Stoic  tribe,  wl^o,  pelled  the  ihepherds  out  of  Egypt.  If,  wi^ 
having  no  fchool  or  difciples  of  their  own,  haunt-  fome  learned  chronologers,  we  fuppofe  Inachusto 
ed  the  tables  of  great  men,  and  entertained  them  have  begun  to  reform  the  Argives,  A.  A.  C.  1856, 
in  their  banquets  with  difputations  on  virtue,  vice,  and  to  have  died  A.  A.  C  i8o8y  he  mull  haw 
and  other  popular  topics.  Thefe  are  fometimes  been  co-eval  with  Amofts,  who  reigned  in  Upp« 
alfo  denominated  Circulares  Pbilofaphi*  In  this  Egypt,  15  years  before  the  expuIGoo  of  the  ihep- 
fenfe,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  «^,  herds,  and  10  years  after  that  evcntr  which  h4>- 
v/rrti^,  and  x«r^>  difcourff.  Some  authors  de-  pened  A.  A.  C.  1806.  Inachus  wai  ftykd  tit 
rive  it  from  a^ilflf,  gratus^  **  agreeable  ;"  and  de-  Son  x>fthe  Ottan^  becaufe  of  his  unknown  origim 
fine  Aretologi,  perfons  who  drive  to  entertain  or  becaofe  he  had  come  by  fea  into  Greece,  lie- 
their  audience  with  jokes  and  pleafant  tales;  which  fore  his  arnval,  the  inhabitants  were  rude  and 
indeed  feems  the  more  natural  explication.  barbarous..    Thefe  tie  united  and  ciTilized,  md 

♦  ARETOLOGY.  »./.  (from  -j^itu,  virtue,  and  inftruAed  in  various  arts.  Uis  fon  PhoroneMS  'n>- 
xtyty  to  difcourfe.]  That  part  of  moral  philofo-  ftituted  the  laws  of  government  \  and,  on  that  ac- 
phy  which  treats  of  virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  county  has  been  called  the/j;^  iij^  i^jirjnSf  ike 
means  of  arriving  at  it.  Di5.  JSrJl  of  men^  and  the  father  of  morteUs.    The  ^ 

AREY-BECK,  a  village  in  Weftmoreland,  near  mily  of  Inachus,  after  haviig  kept  poffcffioa  rf 
Gowburrow  park  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,    the  throne  347  years,  were  expelled  by  Davass, 

AREZZO,  anciently  Aretium,  a  city  of  Ita-   who  arrived,  A.  A.  C.  1509,  with  a  colony  fi^ja 

ly,  in  Tufcany,  featedin  th#  territory  of  Florence,    Canaan.     Acrilius,  the  1^  Jcing  of  Argot,  ii^ 

on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  a    A.  A.  C.  1313 :  and  was  fucceeded   by  PeifaSi 

fruitful  plain,  17  miles  from  Citta  di  Baltella,  and    his  grandfon,  who  tranafencd  the  fiiat  of  gofcn*- 

lying  between  it  and  Florence.    It  is  an  ancient    ment  to  Mycenz,  544  years  from  the  fiWl  jtmd 

city,  and  a  biftiop's  fee ;  and  was  famous  for  a    Inachus,  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops  II.  king  of  Ar 

hand  of  earthem  ware  much  efteemed  by  the  Ro-   thens,  and  about. the  time  when  P^lops  the  ibo  i^ 

mans.    It  was  greatly  fallen  to  decay  when  Cof-    Tantalus  king  of  Phrjgia*  having  been  comp* 

mo  de  Medicis  took  it  under  his  proteflion ;  fince    ed  by  Ilus,  to  leave  hig  native  country,  ca»c  i** 

which  it  has  been  recovering  gradually.    It  was    to  Greece,,  with  great  wealthy  and  acquired^ 

the  birth  place  of  Mecaeanas.  Lon.  1%.  a.  E.  Lat.    preme  power  in  the  region  afterwards  caSrd  Vf 

43. 17.  N.  his  name.   In  the  37th  year  of  Euryflheus,  grw** 

ARF,  afraid.  Chaucer.  fon  of  Perfeus,  the  Aigonautic  expedition  laj)* 

ARGA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  waters  Na-    pened,    A.  A.  C  jtzj^   This  vniaft  and  lyrMOH 

vane,  and  falls  into  the  Ebro.  cal  prince  had  aHigned  to  iiercuies  his  talks ;  and 

afttT 
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aftfr  the  dfath  of  that  hcro,*he  baniihed  ail  his  by  both  p;iitieft,  he  prtrtends^  ^vhile  pleading  at 
cbiklmu  Thefe  were  the  Heraclidz  who  fled  to  the  bar,  to  bcfuddeoly  taken  i]l»  in  order  to  farour 
Athens  for  protection,  and  who  returned  to  Pelo-    his  client's  opponent. 

pMiefoi^  40  years  after  the  delbrii<!:lion  of  Tro/.  (i.)  AllGENTARIA,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul, 
in  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  the  Trojan  war  com-  fuppofed  to  have  been  lituatcd  where  Col  mar 
xnenced ;  and  it  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  dur-  now  ftands.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  great  vidory 
ing  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  In  A.  A.  C.  11 84,  gained  by  the  emperor  Gratian  over  the  Lentien- 
Troy  was  uken,  and  the  war  was  concluded.^  (es,  in  May,  A.  D.  378.  The  Romans  being  but 
Scarcely  had  the  Grecians  fettled  in  their  own  few  in  number,  were  at  firft  overpowered,  and 
eomitry,  aftsr  their  return  from  this  dangerous  obliged  to  give  ground ;  but  foon  returning  to  the 
expedition,  when  the  pofterity  of  Hercules  invn;-  charge,  they  gained  in  the  end  a  complete  vi<5tory ; 
ded  Peleponnefus,  took  potiHlion  ef  il«  and  divid*  30,000  barbanans,  with  their  king  Triarius,  being 
ed  it  among  tbemfelves.  Here  the  kingdom  of  killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  all  the  reft,  except  5000, 
Mfceoz  ended,  and  that  of  Sparta  was  eftabliib*    taken  prifoners. 

ed  on  its  ruins.    See  Sparta.  i(«.)  Argentaria  creta,  Hlver  chalk,  in  na- 

ARGEMA,  or)  in  medicine,  an  ulcer  about  tuial  liiftory,  a  very  beautiful  earth,  of  a  loofe  fri- 
ARGffMON,  J  the  irit  of  the  eye,  compru-  able  texture^  and  pcrfc^aiy  white.  It  is  not  pro- 
hending  part  of  the  white*  and  part  alfo  of  tbe  perly  a  chalk,  but  a  ipecies  of  trhela  ;  dug  in  I^rul^ 
bljck.  The  argemon  appears  of  a  red  colour,  on  fia,  and  is  much  efteemed  for  cleaning  plate.  It 
tbe  outfide  of  the  irii^  and  white  withm  it.  %Vhen  has  alfo  fc^n  found  in  France,  and  ot  late  in  Ire- 
it  fpreads  far,  and  eats  deep,  it  fometimet  ucca**  land.  The  fpecies  dug  at  Mantua  it  much 
lions  the  uvea  to^U.  ttfcd  by  painters,  and  at  Rome  is  vulgarly  called 

ARG£MON£,  prickly  poppy:  A  genus  pf  grfi, 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  (i.)  ARGENTARIUS,  in  civil  law,  one  who 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank-  adorned  ^niUtary  arms  with  filver  or  gold, 
in?  under ^he  %f\h  order,  Rhseadez.  The  coroU  Ci.)  AROEHTARius,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  mo- 
U  canhils  of  tix  petals  i  the  calyx  is  triphyllous;  Rey  changer  or  banker.  The  argentarii  were  mo- 
and  the  capfule  is  femi-valved.  Of  this  genus  «ied  people,  who  made  9  profit  either  by  the  chang- 
there  are  3  fpecies,  which  are  .common  in  many  ing,  or  lending  of  money  at  intereft.  They  had 
p<uts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  called  by  the  Spar  their  taberrup^  or  offices,  in  tbe  Forum  Romanum, 
niards  the  dennVs  fig  ;  but  thefr  are  .of  no  ufe,  and  luiilt  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquin  I.  fhe 
have  very  little  beauty.  argentarii  and  t^n&raiorcs  were  hated  for  their 

ARGEMONION,  in  botany^  a  name  given  by   xovetoufoefs  and  extortiqp. 
foneof  the  late  Gr»ek  writers,  to  the  plant  call*       (3.)  A^egehtarius,  in  writers  of  the  middle 
ed  /areoco/Ia^  by  the  other  writers  of  their  timei.    age,  ,an  ofllyrer  entrufted  with  the  cuflody  of  mo- 
ARGENCBS,  a  lovm  of  France,  in  the  depart*    4iey.     In  this  fenfe  argemUirius  amounts  to  tbe 
nient  of  Calvados,  xo  miles  £.  of  CaeBy  feated  ofOL    ^ame  with  the  Greek  «^v(#f»;uB^,  and  our  cajh'ter. 
tbeMeaoce.    L4M1.  o.  lo.  W.  Lat*  49.  15.  N.  (4  J  Argentarius  miles,  in  our  old  writers, 

(1.)  *  ARGENT,  adj,  ||from  argentwth  La<;-  Rn  Qfficer  of  -the  e^cchequer,  whofe  buGneis  it  was 
(ilver.j  r.  The  white  colour  ufed  in  the  coats  oif  to  carry  up  the  bag  of  mouey  froqi  the  lower  ex- 
gentJeroen,  knights,  and  baronete|»  itippofed  to  he  izl^uer  to  the  higher,  in  ord^  to  its  being  exa- 
the  rrprefentation  of  that  metaL—  auined  or^old. 

in  an  argemi  field,  the  god  qf  war  ARGENTARO,  Monte,  a  cape  and  prouion- 

Was  dr^wn  triunophant  on  his  iron  car*    J}fj4»    tqry  of  Italy,  on  the  coaft  of  Tu(raRy«  12  "Imiles 

2.  Silver;  bright  tike  filver. —  8.  of  OrbitellQ.    It  juts  out  into  the  iea  like  a  pe- 

Or  aik  •£  yonder  iirj^^air  fields  above,  <miifula,  and  is  a  uTeuil  i^d  mark. 

Why  Jove's  iatcUites  are  leis  than  Jowe*    Pope.        AJS^GENTAl^I   mjlites,  in  antiquity,  and 

(t.)  Argent, in  heraldry,  by  itfelf,  is  ufed  to    mentioned  by  JLivy,  {^I'th.  yi.)  are  diftinguifhed 

fignily  purity,  innocence,  beauty«  and  gentleneia^    ^m  awratu     Aquinas  fuppofes   thele  to  have 

hut  acomiiog  to  G.  Leigh,  it  fignifiet,  when  com-    been  fimilar  ^o  the  argyrafpides  and  cbryfalpides ; 

pounded  with  l^ut  the  defcriptions  do  not  quadrate.    Livy  only 

Azore,.     —  Courtefy;    Sable,  -r  Religion  4     xeprefentis  the  a^gentati  as  clothed  in  white  linen 

Gttles,       —  Boldnels;  and  ^Oats. 

Pturpure,  —  Favour;       Vert^         Vutue.  *ARGENTATION.4i./.  l(rom/if:f^/»m,Lat. 

ARGENTAy  a  river  of  Albania.  filver. j     An  overlaying  with  filver.  DiQ. 

ARGENTAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-       ARGENTEUIL,  a  Xown  of  theJfle  of  France, 

partmcot  of  Upper  Vkane,  feated  on  the  Dor-   feated  on  the  Seine,  fvf^  mile?  NW.  of  Paris. — 

dogne,  t5  miles  SB- of  TuUet,  and45  NW.  of   Jt  i^  a  beautiful  place,  with  fine  vineyards.    In 

AoriUK.    Jbon.  1.  3.  £.  Lat*  45.  5.  N.  the  environ$  9re  quarries  pf  ^ucco.    In  the  ci-de- 

•  ARGENT  AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de«    vant  Qenedi<^inp  priory,  they  pretend  to  have  the 

partmettt  of.  Qme,  feat«d  on  an  eminence,  in  the   ^^mlefs  coat  of  Chrift«    Jx)a.  2.  »3.  £.  Lut.  48. 

vmtte  of  a  fertile  plahi,OTitke  banks  pf  the  Orne.    5  s.  N, 

It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  iii  com,  fine  Ji-       ARQl^NTUM  P«9  in  natural  hillory.    See  Os 
sea, lawAlw ^us&et,  h4t8,  leather,  &ci   It  is  fituat-    argent u m.  , 

ed  fi  miles  NW.  of  Seez,  and  iro  W.  of  ParU.       ARGENTEUS  codex,  a  MS.  copy  of  the  four 

i^)n.  o.  $.  E*  Lat.  4^*  54.  if.  gofpels,  fo  named  from  its  filver  letters.     The 

ARGENTANGXNA,  tbe  filrer  quin&y :  a  dif-  JeavirP  are  parchment  violet  cok>mred,  afld  ton  this 

ttfe  to  which  a  lawyer  is  liable,  when,  being  feed    ground  tbe  letters,  which  are  all  captt^^have 

Nun;*  "^feeen 
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t)een  painted  in  filvery  except  the  initials,  and  a  one  of  the  50  fbits'buiit  by  Drufut  on  the  RbiAt 

lew  parages  in  gold.    It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  copy  The  name  was  formed  by  the  Romans  from  tbe 

of  the  Gothic  verfion,  nnade  by  Ulphilas,  the  apol-  Gtrman,  jJrj^en  Strafftn^  or  Siraten,  ••  unCife roadi 

tie  of  the  Goths,  in  the  4th  century.    It  ib  now  in  for  traYellers,"  from  the  marauding  parlies  of  the 

the  univerhty  of  Upfal.    it  is  a  410  (ize.  garrifons  that  inft-lted  the  roads,    h  it  now  called 

ARGENFICOMUS,  among  ancient  aftrolo-  Stra/burg,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  dqwrtmetti 

gers,  denotes  a  kind  of  filver  haired  comet,  of  un-  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  being  fituated  on  theh\ukt 

common  ludre,  fuppofed  to  be  the  c^iufe  of  great  II,  near  the  Rhine.    See  Strasburg.  LoD.7.35, 

changes  in  the  planetary  fyftem.  E.  Lat.  48.  38.  N. 

ARGENTJERA,  or     >    a  fmall  illand  in  the  ARGENTRE,  Charles  Dupleflis  d' ;  aleimd 

(i.)  ARGENTIERE,  5    Archipelago,      near  French  prelate>  was  bom  in  1673.     BybisUbtwn 

J^ilo,  fo  named  from  its  iiWcr  mines.    It  is  about  and  learning  he  became  dodor  of  the  Sorboiuie, 

18  miles  in  circumference,  full  of  barren  moun-  ahnoner  to  the  king,  and  biftiop  of  Tulles.  Anonf 

tains,  producing  r.othing  but  bs^-ley,  cotton,  and  his  numerous  works  the  mott  ioterefting  is,  yk 

fi  few  grapes,  fit  only  for  eating.    The  barley  and  Coiled  to  yuJidotuw  de  novu  trrorihusy  Ac.  in  3 

icotton  arc  fown  round  the  only  village  in  the  vols,  folio ;  containing  nearly  the  fam^  materiait 

illand.    Tl»e  ladies  are  handfome,  have  no  other  as  Bofluet's  large  work,  VHiftoire  du  Farhlkm. 

employment  but  making  cotton  flockings,  and  Argentre  died  in  1740. 

take  up  with  the  failors  who  come  into  the  port.—  ARGEKTUM.    See  Silter. 

The  men  all  frequent  the  fea,  and  in  time  become  Argentum  Album,  in  our  old  caftoms,  fihtr 

good  pilots.    They  have  little  religion,  are  very  coin,  or  pieces  pf  bullion  that  anciently  palffd  for 

Ignorant,  and  of  bad  morals.    Juftice  is  admini^  money.    By  Doomfday  tenure,  fome  rents  to  tbe 

Aered  by  an  itinerant  cadi,  who  is  fomctimes  the  king  were  paid  in  argento  alb<h  common  filvtr 

pnly  fpuiTulman  in  the  whole  ifland.    It  produces  pieces  of  money :  other  rents  in  libru  urfit  etfe*' 

the  Terra  Cimolia,  fo  highly  etteeme<l  by  the  Jfifht  in  metal  of  fiill  weight  and  purity:  in  \b« 

^ncients.    See  CTmolia.    Lon>  43.  10.  £.  Lat,  next  age,  that  rert  which  was  paid  in  money,  w» 

36.  50.  N.  called  blanci  ftorm,  and  afterwards  futtUrnUi 

(3.)  Argentiere,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  and  what  was   paid  in  provifions,   was  ter^^ 

^epartmf  nt  of  Ardeche,  5  miles  SW.  of  Aubenas,  black  maiL 

^nd  17  W.  of  Vivicrs. ,   Lon.  4.  12,  E.   Lat.  44.  Argkntum  Dei,  Go&'s  Pf  wiv,  ancienthf  ii|:« 

10.  N»  tirfied  earneft  money,  or  money  grven  to  bwd  1 

ARGBNTIL|9n  old  Englifh  namefor  the  plant  bargain;  in  fome  places  called  r//ci,  or  firUh  ^ 

called  percipier  Anglorum  ;  in  Englifh,  parfley  pi^  h^  the  civilians  and  canonifts,  orrlut.    Mi  etpit  h 

crt,  or  parOey  break-ftone.    See  Aph aides.  fr^diS^  Henrico  trei  denaiiot  de  mrgemti  J)d  fr' 

(I.)  ARGENTINA,  in  botany,  a   medicinil  manibm. 

plant,  nearly  refembHng  cinqpefoil,  of  fome  ufe  as  -    Argektvm  Mosaicum,  or  >    a  maft  coflfift* 

^  cooler  and  aftringent.  Argentum  Musivuw,       J    ing of  fiher*ftr 

(II.)  Argentina,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  flakes,  uied  for  tlie  colourrag  of  plaftcr  figurrt, 

fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.?—  and  for  other  pnrpofes,  at  pigment.   It  cxMi£fti  cf 

The  generic  chatadters  are  thefe:  7  he  teeth  are  an  an^lgain  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  biiinutfa*  srd 

in  the  tongne,  as  well  as  the  jaws ;  the  bronchioo  metxiury.    It  is  to  be  mixed  with  white  of  efp* 

ftege  membrane  has  eight  radii  or  rays ;  the  anus  or  fpirit  varniihi  and  then  applied  to  the  intnidtd 

IS  near  the  tail ;  and  the  belly  fills  confift  of  many  woiii,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  bvmifiied. 

rays.    There  are  two  fpecies  of  argent ina,  viz.  Argewtum  Vivom,  merctiry  or  <]Qickfi1nr. 

I.  Argentina  CAR01.1NA  h$i6 15  rays  in  the  fin  See  Mercury,  and  Chemistry,  Ikdcx. 

near  the  anus ;  the  tail  is  forked,  and  the  lateral  ARGFNV1LLE>  Anthony  Jofeph  DrtaW^^*; 

lines  are  Uraight.    It  inhabits  the  frefh  waters  of   an  ingenioue  Frepch  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  bock- 

Carolina.  felkr  in  Paris.    He  became  a  member  4rf  <*«>** 

1,  Argentina  ^phvr^ena  has  likewife  15  rays  Ibcieties  hi  Europe,    iie  was  author  of  a  tiwtii 

In  the  fin  at  the  anus ;  the  anr  bladder  of  this  fpe-  on  Gardening.  4 to,  1747 ;  the  JLivrs  of  the  wo* 

cies  is  conical  on  both  fides,  and  (bines  like  filver  i  famous  PainUrs,  4to,  1 755  ;  a  Catal^gvecsf  ft^^ 

falfe  pearls  are  fometimes  made  of  it,             *  found  in  France ;  and  otho-  curious  worii.  ftraifo 

(III.)  Argentina.    See  Argentora.  wrote  for  the  tncyclopedie.    H«  died  in  it^*- 

ARGENTINE,  a  to^vn  of  France,  in  the  de-  ARGFSTES,  is  nfed  by  Vitruvius  to  the  wird 

partmcnt  of  Mont  Blanc.                               *  which  b?ow8  from  that  ouarter  of  the  hofOOh 

ARQENTINXJS,  a  deity  worfhipped  by  the  which  is  ti**  from  the  fontb,  and  we^Hrtrd.  ^• 

jincients,  as  the  gpd  of  filler  coin ;  as  JEfculanos,  ciolus  ulee  the  term  to  denote  the  wiad  •*«* 

%1-hcm  they  nwde  his  father,  was  the  god  of  brafs  blows  at  a%^  30'  irom  the  weft  towards  the  w*! 

inoney,  whiph  was  in  ufe  before  plver.  coinciding  iRJth  that  %Huch  U'comocBly  c*W 

ARGENTON,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  de-    ^weft-north-wefi, 

|)Brtn>ent  of  the  Indi^.    It  is  divided  into  tvoby  AROETENAR,  hi  aftnonomyi  a  ftar  of  tir 

the  river  Creufe.    It  had  formerly  a  c^iftle  j  but  it  fourth  tnagnKude, 'iA  the  flekorr  of  tlie<CoAU3- 

was  demoliihed  by  Lewie  XlV.    Lon,  i,  jt.  E.  tion  Eridamus. 

|-at.j£,  36.  N,                  •  ARCHOLME,  a  iriltege  in  Lmcailurt,  Bwr 

AlwENTORA'i            ")  an  ancient  city  of  the  Cartmel.           1 

AR«NTORATUM,   VTribocci,  calWalfb  ARGIA,  in  the  mythology,  1.  the  wife  of  !»»• 

ITpRiVTUS,    )  Aroeiitiwa.  ^  wfts  chyt,  apd  ?no^hfY  Of  I-j^  or  I6« ;  t*  tN  ixf^ 

^  w 
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of  Adrafloi^  wife  of  Polynices,  and  mother  of  ed  him  profbflbr  of  Mathematics  at  Padaa^  with 

Tberfandery  one  of  the  Epigoni :  3.  the  mother  the  title  of  chevalier.    He  died  in  1653.    He  pub- 

of  Argus,  the  carpenter  of  the  (hip  Argo.  liihed  a  treatife  Dc  Diebus  Criticise  in  4to.  i65a» 

AftGiA  Amphilochus.    See  Argos  Amphi-  and  Euphemeridcs,  from  1640  to  1700. 

loCNicuM.  (t.)  AtGOLi,  John,  fon  of  the  above,  was  pro- 

(i.)  ARGIL,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  ardea.  feiTor  of  Jurifprudence  at  Bologna.    He  wrote « 

See  Ardea,  N^  IL  ^  1.  poem,  which  is  touch  admired,  entitled,  Endy- 

(1.)  *  Argil.  17.  /.  [argiUa^  Lat.]  Potter's  clav;  mion,  and  other  works.    He  died  about  1660.                1 

1  nt  foft  kind  of  earth  of  which  veflels  are  made.  ARGOLIS.    See  Argbia.                                         J 

(3.)  Argil,  or   )  .    „,♦„„,  u\(^f^^   «^  r,  a  v  ARGONAUTA,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  flielU           1 

ARGILLA,         \  »o  natural  hiftory.  SeeCLAT.  g^  belonging  to  the  order  of  veVmes  teftacea. 

•  ARGILLACEOUS,  adj,  [from  argii.]  Oayey ;  The  fhdl  confifts  of  one  fpural  involuted  valve. 
partaking  of  the  natuct  of  argil ;  confiftmg  of  ar-  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz. 

gil,  or  potter's  clay.  i.  Argon  auta  argo,  with  a  fubdented  cari-            ^ 

Argillaceous  earths,  fuch  as  form  with  Ha,    is  found    in  the  Mediterranean  and  India« 

water  a  tenaceous  palte,  or  foft  ftones ;  they  bum  oceans.    This  is  the  famojus  ttaktiliu  of  authors, 

bard,  are  corroded  by  ftrong  co^ion  in  the  con-  The  ihell  fcems  no  thicker  nor  (tronger  than  a 

ceotratcd  mineral  acids,  but  not  aded  upon  by  piece  of  paper ;  and  the  filh  that  inhabits  it  is  a 

moderate  digeftion     They  are  the  bafis  of  earthen  fepia.    It  has  been  imagined  that  men  firft  learned 

wares.    They  vitrify  withiaRs,  with  arfcnic,wtth  the  method  of  (ailing  in  veffels  from  what  thev 

gypfum,  and  difficultly  with  lead.  faw  pradtifed  by  this  creature.    When  it  is  to  fail, 

*  ARGILLOUS.  aiij,  {from  argiL]  Confiftiifg  it  extends  two  of  its  arms  on  high  ;  and  between 
of  clay ;  clayifh ;  containing  clay. — Albuquerque  tkefe  fupports  a  membrane,  which  it  throws  out 
drrrves  this  redneft  firom  the  fand  and  argUhus  on  this  occafion  :  this  fenres  it  for  its  fiul ;  and  the 
earth  at  the  bottom.  Brown* j  Fuigar  Errourj,  two  arms  it  hangs  out  of  the  (helU  to  krie  occa- 

ARGIPPA.     See  Argos  Hippivm,  N^  a.  fionally  either  as  oars  or  as  a  fteerage;  bat  this 

ARGIV£S»  7  the  people  of  Argeia.  See  Argeii.  laft  office  is  generally  fcrved  by  the  tail.    When 

ARGI VI,    }  Alio  a  name  for  the  Greeks  in  ge-  the  fea  is  calm,  it  is  common  to  fee  numbers  of 

veraL  theie  creatures  diverting  tbemfelvet  with  failing 

( r.)  ARGO,  in  fabnlous  hiflory,  the  (hip,  cele-  about  in  this  manner  ;  but  as  foon  as  a  ftorm  rifes, 

bratrd  by  the  poets,  wherein  the  Argonauts,  of  or  any  thing  gives  them  difturbance,  they  draw 

itboro  Jafon  was  the  chief,  failed  in  queit  of  the  in  their  legs,  and  take  in  as  much  water  as  makes 

{Tolden  fleece.    Jiibn  having  happily  accompUih-  them  fomewhat   heavier   than   the  fea-water  in 

ed  his  enterprife,  confecrated  the  ffiip  Anro  to  which  they  fwim,  and  they  then  fink  to  the  bot- 

Neptune  f  or,  as  others  fay,  to  Minerva,  In  the  tom.    The  manner  of  their  voiding  this  abundant 

Ifthmus  ik  Corinth  ;  where  they  add,  it  did  not  water,  when  they  vrouki  rife  again,  is  by  a  num- 

remain  kmg  before  it  was  tranflated  into  heaven,  ber  of  holes,  of  which  their  legs  are  fiiH* 

and  made  a  conftellation.    The. generality  of  an-  i.  Argon  avta  cymbiom  has  a  blunt  plaited 

then  reprefSent  the  fhip  Argo  as  of  a  long  make,  carina.    This  fpecies  is  very  fmalt,  and  is  found 

referobltng  the  modern   galleys ;    and   furnilhed  ii)  the  Mediterranean. 

with  30  beacbet  of  rowers.  It  could  not,  however,  ARGONAUTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the 

be  of  any  great  bolk,  fince  the  Argonauts  wtvs  Argonauts.    The  argonautic  expedition  is  one  of 

abte  to  carry  it  on  their  backs  from  the  Danube  the  great  epochas,  or  periods  of  ancient  hidory, 

tPfhc Adrfittic  fea.  See  Argonauts^N*^  I,$  i — 3.  which  Sir  liaac  Newton  endeavours  to  fettle,  ami 

(u)  Argo,  or  Aroo  Navis,  inaftronomy,the  from  thence  to^redify  the  ancient  chronology. 

Ship  ArgOf  is  a  contteilation  in  the  fouthtm  he-  This  he  fhows,   by  feveral  authorities,  to  have 

mii^kbere,  whofe  fhrs,   in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  b^en  one  generation,  or  about  30  ysgrs  earlier, 

w  45 ;  in  Tycho%  1 ;  m  the  Britannic  catalogue,  than  the  taldng  *of  Troy,  and  43  years  later  than 

and  Sharp's  appendix,  64*  the  death  of  Solomon.    See  Chronology.    Dr 

(3.)  Aroo.    See  Argon auta,  N^  i.  Bryant,  however,  rgeds  the  hiftorv  of  the  Argo^ 

ARGOB,  in  ancient  geography,  a  canton  lying  nautic  expedition  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  oo 

^^^yond  Jordan,  in  tbe  half  tribe  of  Manaffish,  and  a  tradition  derived  from  Egypt,  and  ultimately  re- 

vthecoontrir  of  Baffiao,  one  of  the  ikioft  fruitful  ferring  to  Noah's  prefervation,  &c.  in  the  ark, 

^  the  other  ndr  of  Jcrdan.     In  tbe  region  of  Ar-  But  iTthoogh  we  are  not  to  believe  all  tbe  roman-* 

t^  there  ware  60  cities,  called  Bajhan^bavoth^  tic  flories  which  poets,  and  even  fome  grave  hif^* 

Pfl  whieh  had  vjrry  hig^  walls  and  ftitmg  gates,  torians,  have  told  us  of  thofe  famous  adventurers, 

^^^vot  'iTckonivg  many  viUa^es  and  hamlets  yet  it  feems  unreafoiuble  to  difcredit  entirely  the 

^tuch  weie  not  inclofed,  Detit.  in.  4*  M*  and  ArfOAantk  expedition.    See  Argonauts,  N^I, 

Kings iv.rj.    The  capital  city  of  tbe  region  of  J  a— 1» 

~    \  whidi  £u£rbicis  £iys  was  15  miles  W«  AROONAUTICA,  4n  Kterary  hiltory,  poesia 

AftS""*^  "•  ^  eaipedhion  of  the  Argonauts.    We  have 

ARGOlLjieby.  CAoar.  See  Argil,  N*  *♦  the  jlrrMaptkt  of  Orplieiu  in  epic  verfe,  publiA* 

(••)^(^<Hi,  or  Archil.  SeeAkCHiL.  ed  byH.  Stephens,  the  ^f,l^«ti/ia  of  Apolloni* 

aI  ^^"^  ^  Aroal,  tartar.  See  Argal<  us  Rhodhis  an  heroic  poem, confining  of  4  books, 

ARQOLtTIER3,  light  armed  horfemen.  *«  a  work,"   as  Qutntilian  lays,  •*  by  no  fneans 

t«9  AROOLI,  An<hTw,  an  Itklian  nuithema-  contemptible ;"  and  the  Argonamtkoa  ot  Valerius 

g»y»bQfaH  TagUocoBso,  is  the  kkigdom  Flaccus,fn  8  books  of  Latin  heroics  in  imitation  of 

N«p«K.  .b9l|itlir^ateofVcfitCf  appoint-  ApoUonius^   with  tefped  to  nhtcb  Burman  ob, 

frrvcs, 
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,  tbrtCT,  that  the  imiutor  has  often  fiirpafled  the    Argos,  and  oth«»  princes  of  the  Wopoiroefin 
original.  were  allowed  to  ^are  the  benefits  and  fecurity  of 

(I.  I.)  ARGONAUTS,  in  antiquity, a  company  this  ufefol  aflbciation."  (See  Amphictyoiis.^ 
of  5 1  heroes,  according  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  or,  *  After  this  event,  the  Amphidvons  appear  to 
according  to  ApoUonius  Rhodios,  of  449  *^ho  em-  have  long  confined  themielves  to  the  original  puf. 
^)arked  along  with  Jafon  in  the  (hip  Argo,  for  pofe  of  their  inftitutio»*  The  ftates,  whofe  «ea- 
Colchis,  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  But  Julius  lures  were  dire<acd  by  this  aflembly,  found  ioA- 
Hyginus,  who  gives  a  lift  of  them  with  their  ge-  cient  occupation  hi  defending  their  own  tenito- 
iiealogios,  enumerates  noiewer  that  69  Ai-gonauts.  lies-;  and  near  a  century  elapfed,  before  they  uo* 
Hercules,  Thefeus,  Caftor,  Pollux,  Ainphion,  Te-  dertook,  by  commoo  confent,  any  diftanteapedi- 
iamoR,  Meleager,  /^c.  were  of  the  munber.  Ca-  tlon.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  thatthw 
lais  and  Zethcs,  the  (bns  of  Boreas,  who  were  reillefs  activity  couM  be  ahrays  exhaulled  io  de- 
faid  to  have  had  wings  at  their  head  and  feet,  ^-nfive  wan  The  eftabltihmeut  of  the  Amphic- 
were  their  pilots.  Jafon,  according  to  the  fcible,  tyons  brought  together  the  chiefs  moft  diftingniSb- 
before  be  could  obtain  the  golden  fleece^  had  to  ed  by  birth  and  bravery.  Glory  and  emoUtion 
4^gage  its  guardians,  a  monllrous  dragon,  and  1  prompted  them  to  arms,  and  revenge  diiedfd 
liuTls  with  brazen  fceU  which  breathed  lire  from  thofe  arms  againft  the  barbarians.  Jafon,  Adme- 
their  noftriU:  all  which  prodigies  be  performed  tus,  and  other  chieftains  of  Theflaly,  having  €>. 
by  the  help  of  Medea,  daughter  of  JSetes  king  of  quipped  a  fmall  fleet  in  the  neighbouring  harbour 
Colchis,  aiid  ^carried  all*  ^th  the  fleece  and  the  of  loleus,  and  particularly  the  Slip  Argo,  of  fnpc> 
princefs !  rior  fize  and  conltrudion  to  any  before  knovnv 

.  (i.)  Ar^sonauts*  expedition  of  thi,  ex-  were anitnated  with  a  defirc  tW  a i6t  foreign  \aikds 
PLAIN  ED.  The  occafion  of  this  expedition  isihtis  t(»  plant  colonies  in  thofe  parts  of  them  that  ap> 
reprefented  by  Greek  writers.  Phryxu8>  flying  peared  moft  delightful,  and  to  retort  on  thek  in- 
with  his  fifter  Helle  from  the  rage  of  theu*  ftep-  habitants  the  injuries  whnrh  Greece  had  fuffmd 
mother  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  went  on  from  (Iranger^.  The  princes  of  the  north  havin; 
board  a  fltip,  whofe  enfigu  was  a  goU^n  ramy  and  proclaimed  this  fpirited  defign  over  the  cedtnl 
felled  to  Colchis,  now  Mingretia,  p.irt  of  Georgia,  and  fouthem  provinces,  the  ftaDdard  of  eoteiprixe 
Helle  was  drowned  by  the  way,  in  that  fea  wtuch  and  glory  was  fpeedily  furrounded  by  the  flowtt 
from  her  was  called  the  HeiUfpont ;  now  the  Dar-  ♦f  the  Grecian  youth,  who  eagerljr  embfaced  ttii 
danelles.  Th)s>  according  to  £)me,  was  the  ground  honourable  opportunity  to  fignalise  their  niBoly 
of  the  poetical  fable,  that  a  ram  with  a  golden  valour.  Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and  in  geor- 
fleece  fwam  away  with  tbetn  to  Colchis ;  and  that  ral  tlie  fathers  of  theie  heroic  diiefis,  wbo  in  the 
the  Argonauts  undertook  their  f^ed  expedition,  fucceedlng  age  (hone  with  diftinguHhed  Ixiftre  io 
in  order  to  find  that  fleece.  But  Sfcrabo  and  Ar-  the  plains  of  Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  ktc^* 
rian  inform  us,  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  Col*  ers  of  the  Ai:gonaut9U  They  were  accowamrd 
<:hians  to  colteift  gold  on  mount  Caucafus  by  ex-  bv  the  cholen  warriors,  and  by  the  veDerable  pi>- 
tending  fleeces  acrofs  the  beds  of  the  torrents;  phets  of  their  refpe^ive  tribes;  by  aKi£feiiU^n»« 
and  as  the  water  pafled,  the  metallic  particles  ro-  the  admired  father  of  the  healing  art  7  and  by  tbr 
mained  entangled  in  the  wool :  hence,  according  divine  Orpheus,  whoie  (bblhne  ^geniuB  was  »or- 
to  thofe  bKlormns,  the  adventure  was  named  the  thy  to  celebrate  the  amaiing  feries  of  tbetr  adtn^ 
expedithn  qf  the  goiden  fleece.  Sir  Ifaac  Nevrton  tures.  Thefr  adventijres,  however,  ha^r  hee»  too 
thmks  that  this  expedition  was  really  an  embafly  much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  t-oetry,  10  betlie^ 
lent  l)y  the  Greeks,  during  the  inteftine  di\'ifions  proper  iabj«^'S  of  hiftorical  comporaon.  The 
of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  j^enophis,  to  perfuade  defigns  of  the  Argonauts  are  ^iled  uodcr  fheaHc- 
the  nations  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  gorical,  or  at  leaft  doubtful,  pbraie^  pf  tmffv^t 
Mediterranean  leas,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  off  the  goiden  fleece ;  which,  though  eafi  1  y  ex|Jiii»- 
Shaking  ofl*  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which  Sefoftris  cd«  if  we  admit  the  repatX  thiit  the  tnhalitaitftf 
had  laid  upon  them ;  and  that  fetching  the  golden  the  eaflem  banks  of  the  Euxirie  extended  Beeca 
fleece,  was  only  a  pretence  to  cover  their  true  de-  of  wool,  in  order  to  colleft  the  groldcn  partidrv 
figii.  )ur^h  were  carried  down  by  the  torrcDts  fron 

(3.)  Argokavts,  most  i>robaiilb  iwocouNr  Mount  Caucate,  is  yet  described  in  fyidoL  xinam 
ep  TifE.  The  moft  judicious  and  i^isfo^ryac-  language^- ancient  wxiters,  that  ahnolt  evoy 
^ount  of  the  Argonautic  eocpedition  feems  to  be  modem  whcreDuminet  the  Aibie^' tfaiokft  hivldf 
that  given  by  Dr  Gillies  in  htft  hUVovy/of  Greece,  mtitled  to  oflbry.by  «ray  of  explanatioci,  ioBxwtt 
^  The  northern  diftridts  of  Theffaly  hwinj^  peculi-  conjeaure^f hisowiy/Bot  in  fjppo&ioatotfacaoi 
arly  e^po^  to  the  dangerous  fury 'Of  jnvaderp,  approved  of  thefe'conjeiauies,  wemay  vcBtaittt 
the  petty  princes  of  that  -pro^ce  en^r^  into  a  amrro,  that  the  'voyage  to  Colchis  was  net  mdn^ 
confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence.  They  af-  takpnwith  a  vie«r  to  eltablifli  extenfive  piw^ 
fl?mbied  in  fpring  and  autumn  at  Thermopyke,  a  ©ommorce,  «r  to  fesj-ch  foa  mines  irf  ^o&d»  far  )A 
place  afterwards  fo  iJluitilous,  aad  then  governed  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of  conTertiiif  o^crfiib- 
hf  Amphi^on,  a  defcendantof  Deucalion,  whofe  fiances  rato  tbct  (ireciDus  metal ;  all  fiich«Otiics 
name  is  immortalized  in  the  ArophiAyonlc  coun-  fuppofinga  degree  of  fpecubtioa  and  leliuiunti 
cil.  The  advantages  which  the  confederates  de-  unknown  in  that  age,  to  the  gralUint  hntittMitn^* 
rived  from  this  nteafVire,  were  foon  perceived  by  ted  youth  of  Theflidy.  Thexeal  olbjcd  of  the  n- 
their  neighbours.  The  central  ftates  gradually  peditlon  may  be  difcovered  by.  itt'coaleq^ocrs. 
acceded  to  their  alliance ;  and  about  the  middle  The  Argonauts  fought,  conquered*  and  phmkr- 
t)fthe  i4ithoentufy  before  Chrif^Acrifius  king  of  ^|  .they fettled. a^  colony icu^  ^liie. (bora  of  thr 

fuxiac; 
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Eviioe;  andcvricd  into  Greece  a  daughter  of  Minei:ya,  among  other  curious  articles,  w»  m 

the  kiflftof  Colcbis,  the  celebrated  Medea,  a  prin-  wooden  Jupiter,  with  an  eye  more  than  common^ 

ccfi  of  Egyptian  cxtra^ion,  whofe  crimes  and  en-  having  one  in  the  forehead.    This  ftatue,  it  wa* 

cfaantsicDts  ate  condemned  to  etema)  infamy  in  laid,  was  once  placed  in  a  court  of  the  palace  of 

the  immortal  line»  of  Euripides."  Priam,  who  fled  as  a  fuppliant  to  the  altar  before 

(11.)  Argonauts  ofJJt  Nicholas,  a  milita-  it  when  Troy  was  lacked,    hi  this  city  was  alfo 

ry  order,  inltituted  by  Charles  III.  king  of  Naples,  the  braaen  tower  in  which  Danae,  the  daughter 

in  ij8i,  for  the  advancement  of  navigation,  or,  of  king  Acrifius,  being  confined  there  by  her  fa^ 

as  fome  fay,   merely    for   preferving  amity  a-  tber,  was  deltroyed  by  Jupiter,  or  more  probably 

mong  the  nobles.    They  wore  a  collar  of  {heHs»  one  of  his  prieff  s. 

incloiedia  a  filfcr  crcfcent,  whence  hung  a  fhip  (3.)  Aaoos,  present  stats  of.    Argos  rc- 

wiHi  this  device,  NoH  credo  Umporiy  **  I  do  not  tains  its  original  name  and  fitBatk>n,  Handing  near 

truft  time."  Hence  thefe  Argonaut  knights  came  the  mountains  which  are  the  boundary  of  the  plain,, 

to  be  called  knigbts  of  Mhe  JheO,    They  received  with  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  the  M  in  view  be- 

tbe  order  of  St  Ba61,  arehbifhop  of  Naples;  and  fore  it.    The  ihining  houfes  are  whitened  With 

heldtbeirairemUi«&lathecburch,4»f  St  Nicholas,  lime  or  plafter.    Churches,  mud-built  cottages 

their  patron.  and  wall6>  with  gardens  and  open  aieasr  are  in- 

.  ARGONNE,  a  cidevant  province,,  or  territory  terfperfed,  and  the  town  is  of  confiderable  extent. 

of  Fiance,  comprehending  all  that  part  of  the  Above  the  other  buildings  a  very  handfomc  mofque 

country,   that  lies  between    the    rivers  Meuie,  is  feen,  {ha^fcd  with  cyprufl'es  \  and  behind  is  a 

Mame,  and  Aine.    St  Menehold  was  the  capital,  lofty  hill,  brown  and  naked,  of  a  conical  form^ 

ARGOPHYLLUM,  white-leaf.    A  genus  the  fummit  crowned  with  a  negleded  caftle.  The 

of  the  monogynta  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan-  'devaftatioos  of  time  and  war  have  effaced  the  olii 

dm  clafs  of  plants.    The  capfule  is  trilocular ;  citv.    We  look  in  vain,  fiiys  Mr  Chandler,  for 

the  nedarium  is  pyramidal,  pentagonous,  and  vcftiges  of  its  numerous  edifices,  the  theatre,  the 

the  length  of  the  corolla.    There  is  but  one  fjpe*  ^ymnafiim,  the  temples,  and  monuments,  which 

cit^s,  viz.  It  once  boafted,  contending  even  with  Athena 

Argophyllum  NETiDUM,  or  the  glolTy  argo»  in  antiquity  and  in  favours  conferred  by  the  gods. 

I^fUum,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia*    Thisfpe*  It  is  fituated  15  miles^S.  of  Corinth.    Lon.  i.  31. 

eics  has  great  affinity  with  the  ivy ;  but  differs  in  £.  Lat.  56.  51.  N.  according  to  fon^  $  but  Mr 

tlK  nedarium^and  perhaps  in  the  fruit.  Walker  places  it  in  Lon.  13.  5.  £.  and  Lat.  37. 

(I.)  ARGOSa  an  ancient  name  of  Pefoponneius ;  30.  N. 

fb  called  from  Argus,  one  of  its  kings.  (HI.)  ARGOS,  [«e/W,  from  «  negative,  and  i^ 

(II.  t.)  Argos,  an  inland  towny  and  the  capi-  iC*,  work  or  bt^fintfsi  as  if  it  were  Me^f,)  anything 

tal  of  Argolis  or  Arceia.    It  had  different  epi-  not  prepared.  Thus  «^i  AfiS^f  is  Blver^ot  work-» 

thets ;  as  Ac  »A  I  CUM,  from  the  country,  or  the  ed ;  «(/m  ««f««,  in  Hippocrates,  is  crude  wheat  noC 

original  people ;  Hippium,  from  its  breed  of  her*  prepated,  but  fiich  as  it  is  taken  fixMn  the  floor, 

ies;   and  Inachium,  from  the  river  Inachus,  Argos  achakum.    See  Argos,  N^  II.  ^  i. 

u*hich  runs  by,  or  from  Inachus  the  founder  of  Argos  Amphilochicum,  a  city  of  Acarnju 

the  kingdom,  whole  name  was  given  to  the  river  ;  nia,  fituated  on  the  £.  fide  oip  the  Sinus  Ambra* 

and  whofe  queen  Argia,  gave  name  to  the  coun-  cius  180  fkadia  S£.  of  Ambracia.   It  was  fo  named 

try,  Argeia.    The  Axgives  related,  that  Inachus  from  Amphilochus   the  fon   of  Amphlaraus, 

was  one  of  the  river  gods  who  adjudged  the  cotm*  and  Argos,  his  country.    See  N^  1.    It  was  al* 

tr)r  to  Juno,  when  (be  centended  for  it  with  Nep-  fo  called  Argia  Ampuilochis,  and  Amphiloi- 

tune,  which  deity  to  return  made  their  water  to  cm  a. 

tanifh ;.  the  reafbn  why  the  Inachas  flowed  only  (i.)  Argos  Hippium*    See  Ar<»o»,  N^  VL 

after  rain,  and  was  dry  in  fummer.    The  fource  $  i. 

was  a  fpring,  not  copious,  on  a  mountain  in  Ar-  (t.)  Anoos  Hippium,  an  ancient  name  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  river  ferved  there  as  a  boundary  pi ;  afterwards  called  Argyrippot  and  Arjiippa ; 
between  the  Ai^gives  and  Mantineans.  buih  by  Diomedes,  on  the  Cerbalus.  It  was  m 
(}.)  A&Gos,  ANCIENT  DESCRIPTION  OF.  Av-  la^ge  and  populous  city  of  Apulia;  and  is  now 
^os  (tood  chiefly  on  a  flat.  The  fprings  were  called  Ar pi,  but  in  rains, 
oear  the  ftirface;  and  it  abounded  in  wells,  which  Argos  Inachium.  See  Argos,  N^  JI.  $  i.. 
^ere  faid  to  have  been  made  by  the  daughters  of  Argos  Pelasgicum,  Theffaly ;  fo  called  Uov\ 
Danaus.    This  ancient  perfonage  lived  m  the  a-  the  Pelafgi. 

Dropolis  or  citadel,  which  was  named  Lariffay  and  Argos  Portus,  a  port  of  Tufcany ;  now  cal* 

iccounted  moderately  ftron|^.    On.  the  accent  was  led  Porto  Ferraro,  in  the  N.  of  tbeifland  £lba. 

\  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  ndge,  which  in  the  id  Lon.  it.  30.  £•  Lat.  41.  %$•  N. 

century  continued  the  feat  of  an  oracle.  The  wo-  AKGOSIES.    See  Argosy. 

man  who  prophefied  was  debarred  from  commerce  ARGOSTOL,  or  )  a  ^a  port  of  Cephalonia, 

with  the  male  fex.    A  lamb  was  facrificed  once  a  ARCOSTOLi,    >  oppotite  to  Albanica.     It 

month,  in  the  night,  when,  on  tailing  of  the  blood,  is  the  beft  harbour  in  the  ifland.    It  is  5  miles 

fhc  became  poffeffed  with  the  divinity.    Farther  diftant  fiom  the  fortrefg,  where  the  proveditor  re- 

on  was  a  ftadium,  where  the  Argivcs  celebrated  fides. 

games  in  honour  of  Nem^an  Jupiter  and  of  Juno.  ♦  ARGOSY.  »./.  [dt  rived  by  Pope  from  Argr^ 

On  the  top  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  without  a  the  name  of  Jafon's  fliip ;  fuppoled  by  others  to 

roof,  the  ftitue  off  the  pcdcl!al.    In  the  temple  of  be  a  velfel  of  Raguja  or  Kagofu^  a  Ragutint^  co:  - 

nipted  J 
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fttpteci.]   A  large  veflH  for  merchandize  $  a  car-  lion  from  the  garrifon,  which  was  too  weak  to 

iack« —  oppofc  them.    The  Portuguefey  however,  defend- 

•Tour  mind  is  tofling  on  the  ocean ;  ed  themfelves  with  great  intrepidity»  and  at  hft 

There  where  your  argufies  with  portly  fail^  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms.    TbeDotch 

Like  hgniors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood,  immediately  let  about  repairing  the  fortificatioMi 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shak.  and  iecuring  it  in  the  beft  manner  they  cookl: 

ARGOW,  or  Aargow,  a  county  of  Switzer-  however,  in  i645,  the  fort  was  reduced  almott  (0 

land,  adjacent  to  the  Aar,  whence  its  name.  a  heap  oif  rubbiih  by  an  Engliih  fquadron  \  bat  ai 

*  (i.)  To  ARGUE.  V.  cu  i.  To  prove  anything  the  fortifications  were  totally  deftroyed,  and  onljr 
by  argument. —  a  fmall  garrifon  left  there,  it  was  eafily  retakes 

Vt  the  world's  age  and  death  be  arj^ned  well,  by  the  Dutch  the  next  year.  They  now  redoabkd 

By  the  iun's  fall,  which  now  towards  «uth  doth  their  diligence  in  ftrengthening  the  ifland,  cntenDg 

bend,  into  ;)lliance  with  Moorilh  chiefs,  procimng  a 

Then  we  might  fear  that  virtue  fince  ihe  fell  number  of  families  to  fettle  under  protedioa  of 

Sa  \sm  at  woman  Ihould  be  near  her  end.  the  fort,  and  giving  extravagant  prices  for  ^uim, 

Donme,  in  order  to  nion<^>olize  the  gum  trade.    By  this 

2.  To  debate  any  queftion ;  as,  to  argue  2l  caufe.  means  the  gum  trade  of  the  French  Senegal  con- 

%•  To  prove,  as  an  argument. —  pany  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  ;  upon  whkk 

So  many  laws  argiu  io  many  fins  they  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  difpofleffed  theDutdb 

Among  them :  how  can  God  with^fuch  refide?  and  had  the  ifland  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the 

Milton,  treaty  of  Nimeguen.    Though  the  Dutch  wm 

^.  To  cham  with,  as  a  crime :  with  of. — I  have  ieemed  finally  to  be  expelled,  they  refolved  aot  to 

pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expreffions  of  part  fo  eafily  with  fuch  a  valuable  tfettlemfflt 

mine,  wbdchcan  be  txn\y  argued  o/obfcemty,  pro-  Under  pretence  of  being  fubje^s  of  the  Ekdsr 

fanenefs,  immorality,  and  retra^  them.  Dryden.  of  Brandenburg,  thererore,  they  ere^ed  one  of 

*  (1.)  TV  Argue,  if,  a.  [/ir^t^o.  Lat.3  i*  To  the  forts  which  had  been  demoltfhed,  and  there 
feafon ;  to  oflfer  reafons. —  maintained  themfelves  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  er 

I  know  your  majefty  has  always  lov'd  her  deavours  of  the  French  company  to  dr^poflds 

So  dear  iuNheart,  not  to  deny  her  what  them.    Numberlefs  were  the  memorials,  prote^ 

A  woman  of  lefs  peace  might  alk  by  law  ;  refcripts,  &c.  which  were  publilhed  on  this  oc- 

ScholapB  allow'd  freely  to  <i/;i^iif  for  her.    Sbak.  cafion,  till  a  new  war  in  1701  put  an  cndto 

s.  To  perfuade  by  argument. — It  is  a  fort  of  poe-  them.    In  1717,  however,  the  French  company 

tical  logick  which  I  would  make  uie  of>  to  argue  having  found  all  their  remonOrances  ineffrdoa)* 

you  into  a  protedion  of  this  play.  Certgr,  Did.  to  fitted  out  a  new  fquadron  ;  but  this  armament  did 

Oid  Bat.    J.  To  difpute;  with  the  particles  vutb  not  arrive  at  Arguim  before  February  s6tb,  \)U' 

or  agam/t  befoM  the  opponent,  and  aga'mjl  before  The  Dutch  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  intiYpi* 

the  thing  oppofed.— Why  ^  Chriftians,  €A  feveral  dity  as  had  almoft  baffled  the  utmoft  eftbrts  of  tbe 

perfuafions,  fo  fiercely  argue  againfi  the  falvability  French  ;  but  the  latter  having  drawn  ofl^  a  Moonih 

of  each  other  ?  Decay  rfPietj>^\  do  not  fee  how  chief  from  his  alliance,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to 

thc7  can  argue  with  any  one»  without  iettlftg  evacuate  Arguim,  and  retire  to  Portendic,  wheiv 

iawn  Arid  boundaries.  Locke.  they  fortified  themfelves,  determining  to  watch  a 

ARGUBD,  #arf.  [horn  argues]  Proved, debated,  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  Mc- 

*  ARGUBR.  »./  [from  argue.]  A  reafoner }  a  ment  at  Arguim.  This  fbon  occurred,  by  tfc« 
dK^uter  ;  a  conUxyvertift. — Men  are  alhamed  to  imprudence  of  Duval  the  French  diredor ;  wbo 
be  profelytes  to  a  weak  arguerf  as  thinking  they  havhig  quarrelled  with  the  Moors,  was  furpniedi 
BUift  part  with  their  reputation  as  well  as  their  fin.  defeated,  and  killed  by  them ;  in  confeqursce  c^ 
Dccav  of  Piety.  which,  the  fettlement  fell  again  into  the  ha«d<  rf 

ARGUIM,  ixt      >  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  A-  the  Dutch  on  the  nth  of  June  1721,    In  f7»:» 

(I.  I.)  AKGUIN,  5  fnca,  about  16,  or  as  others  the  Dutch  were  attacked  by  another  Frencb  V^ 

iiy,  30  miles  firom  Cape  Blanco,  fcarce  two  miles  dron  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  Riguadierc) 

in  length;  notwitltftanding  of  which,  it  was  a  who  boafted  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  outoof 

bone  of  contention  for  87  years  between  the  For-  day  5  but  though  he  prevailed  fo  f«?r  as  to  get  po^ 

tuguefe,  Dutch,  Engliih  and  French ;  and,  after  feflfion  of  the  citterns  which  contained  the  witfl" 

a  variety  of  fortune,  has  at  laft  been  totally  aban-  of  the  befieged,  he  was  at  laft  ftiamefiilly  itpulW, 

doned.  Lon.  17, 10.  W.  Lat.30. 30.  N.  according  and  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  with  prcciprtatx*. 

to  Walker;  but  others  place  it  in  Lon.  3.  20.  E.  The  Dutch,  however,  Uid  not  long  enfoy  thepcA 

(4  )  Arovin,  history  op.    This  ifland  was  feflion  which  they  had  fo  bravely  dchndcd;  f<v, 

firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  144^?  when  in  1725,  their  fort  was  entirely  demoiift:«i  by  tbc 

a  fleet  bound  to  the  eaft  touched  at  Arguim,  and  French  under  Du  Caffe,  and  has  ne^er  fioce  beet 

from  fome  little  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives,  rebuilt. 

it  was  imagined  that  a  (ettlement  there  might  be       (II.)  Arouin,  a  river  in  the  ifle  of  Arguia. 
of  fome  advantage  to  Portugal.     A  fort  was  ac-        (i.)  *  ARGUMENT   »./.  \arg%imrmtwm^laH 

.  cordingly  erected  on  the  ifland,  and  the  Portuguefe  A  reafon  alledged  for  or  againft  any  thing.— W< 

enjoyed  the  peaceable  poilcfTicn  of  it  till  16? 8.  fometimes  fee,  on  our  theatn-s,  vice  rtwanli<J»  ^ 

At  this  time,  the  Dutch  having  received  a  minute  leafl  unpuniftied  ;  yet  it  ougfit  not  to  be  JiD<r/ji* 

account  of  the  condition  of  the  ifland,  rcfolved  to  nitnt  i^air.ft  the  art.  Dryden.    a.  The  ftibjcdw 

attack  it ;  and  accordingly  landed  without  molefta-  any  difcourfe  or  writirg.— 
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To  the  height  of  this  ^t^Ai  argument  feeds,  whereby  they  aie  wafted  with  the  wiha,- 

I  may  alTert  eternal  providence,  and  dilltminatod  far  and  wide.  Raj.    3.  Applied 

ilod  juftify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man.      MUtem.  to  pcrfons,  difputations ;  difpofed  to  controverfy. 

j.  The  contents  of  any  work  fununed  up  by  way  ARGUMENTUM  ad  hominim,  is  to  prefs  st 

bf  abftnd.— The  argument  of  the  work,  that  is,  man  with  confequencei,  drawn  froin  his  owd 

its  pn'ncipal  adion,  the  ceconomy  and  diQ>oHtioQ  principles  and  conceifions. 

of  it,  an?  the  things  which  diftinguilh  copies  from  Aroumentum  ad  jUDicitJM,  an  argdmenC 

originals.  Dryden,    4.  A  controverfy.— If  the  idea  addreflcd  to  the  judgment,  drawn  from  any  foun- 

be  not  agreed  on  betveixt  the  fpeaker  and  hearer,  dation  of  knowledge  or  probability      Mr  Locke 

the  argument  is  not  about  Chings,  but  names,  reckons  this  the  be  ft  fpecies  of  afgurtieftt. 

Locke.    5.  It  has  fometimes  the  particle /o  before  Aroum  htu»<  a  tuto,  an  argument  di-awn 

the  thing  to  be  proved,  but  generally  ybr.— The  from  the  confuleratiob,  that  it  is  more  fafe  td 

beft  moral  argument  to  patience,  in  my  opinion,  chCwfe  the  one  fide  of  a  queftion  than  the  other^ 

is  the  advantage  of  patience  itfelf.  Tillotfon. — This,  where  the  evidence  rcems  doubtfttt  or  nearly  eq  u  al 

before  that  revelation  had  enlightened  the  worlds  on  both  fides.    This  fpecies  of  argument  is  faid 

was  the  very  beft  argument  for  a  future  ftate.  At-  to  have  been  firft  ufed  by  Amobius,  and  has  been 

terhwy.    6.  (In  aftrohomy.]    An  arch,  by  which  .  finice  fuccefsfully  adopted  by  Pifcal,  lillotfon^ 

we  feek  another  unknown  arch^  proportional  to  Gaftrelf  and  other  advocates  for  Chriftianity,  a- 

the  firft.  Cbambersi  gainft  Deiftt  and  Atheifts ;  who,*  while  they  en-k 

(1.)  Argument,  in  literature.    See  §  i.  Def.  deavour  to  undermine  our  faith  in  thegofpe!,  ind 

3,  and  3 ;  and  Syllabus.  6ur  hopes  arifing  from  i£,  give  as  nothing  fafe  ox' 

(j.)  Argumfnt,  in  logic,-  and  rhetoric,  an  in*  certain  in  its  place. 

ference  drawn  from  premifes,  the  truth  of  which  Arc^umektum  baculInuM  literally  fignifies 

is  indifputable»  or  at  leaft  highly  probable.    See  a  cudgelling  or  knoei-Jbim-Jown  ar>.'umeht ;  and  i# 

Logic.  applied  in  cafet  where  compulfion  is  ufed  inftead 

Argument  of  inclination,  in  aftrdnomy,  of  reaf(wring.    Every  fpecies  of  perfecution  for 

is  an  arch  of  a  planet's  orbit  intercepted  between  opinions,  whether  religious,  politiCa},  or  philofo- 

the  afcending  node,  and  the  place  of  the  planet  phtcal,  may  be  terMed  an  argummtum  baculinum. 

from  the  fun,  numbered  accordhig  to  the  fnccefli*  ( i.J  ARGUN,  a  city  of  Afiatrc  Tartary,  feat-t 

on  of  the  figns.  ed  on  the  Argun.  (See  N**  1.)    There  are  mine* 

Aroument  of  the   Moon's    l^ititude   is  of  filver  and  lead  near  it.    Loin.  103.  56.  E.  Lat. 

the  diftance  of  the  moon's  true  place  from  the  42.  30.  N.  or  at  others  have  it,  Lon;  104  5.  Erf 

fun's.    By  this  we  find  the  quantity  of  the  i^al  Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

obfcuration  in  eclipfes^  or  how  many  digits  are  (1.)  Argiin,  ai  rivef  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  which 

darkened  in  any  place.  feparates  the  emph^  of  Rofiia  and  China^  and 

♦  ARGUMENTAL.  adj.  [from  argument.]  Be-  falls  into  the  Amur. 

longing' to  argument ;  reafoning.—  (i.)  ARGUS,  in  fabulotls  hif(ory,  was  the  fori 

Aj^i<5led  fenfe  thou  kindly  doft  fet  free^  6f  Anftof,  and  had  too  eyes,  ^o  of  which  were 

Opprefs'd  with  argumental  tyranny,  always  opefi.     Jtrao  made  choice  of  hiin  to  guard 

And  routed  reaibn  finds  a  late  retreat  \Ti  thee.  lo,  whom  Jupiter  transfornved  into  a  white  heifer  i 

Pope;  but  Jupiter  pitying  lo'fof  being  fb  clofely  confi« 

(i.)  •  ARGUMENTATIOltf.  n.f.  [iromargu-  ned,  fent  Mercury,  who,  with  his  flute,  charmed 

ment.]  Rrafoniug ;  the  aft  of  reafoning.  Argument  Argus  to  fleep,  (ealed  up  his  eyei  with  his  cadu^ 

tatUm  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  ceud,  and  thefi  cut  oif  hiff  head  \  when  Juno,  to 

infer  one  propofition  from  t^o  or  more  propofiti-  reward  his  fidelity,  turned  him  into  a  peacock^ 

Oils  premiled.     Or  it  is  the  drawing  a  condufion/  and  placed  his  e^es  in  hit  tail* 

which  befcwre  was  unknown,  or  doubtful,   from  (1.)  Argus,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  phea« 

fame  propofitions  more  known  and  evident ;  fo  fant  in  Chinefe  Tartary. 

when  we  have  judged  that  matter  cannot  think,  (3.)  Argus,  in  zoology,  a  kind  of*  animal  full 

and  that  %he  mrnd  of  man  doth  think,  we  con*  of  eyes,  call«d  in  Iceland  ofituMcom :  of  which 

ciude,  that  therefore  the  mind  of  man  is  not  mat-  Wprmius  and  Jacobus  have  given  defcripti(n)s. 

ter.  Wat^s  Logick.  It  is  of  the  teftaceous  kind,  of  an  oblong  form^ 

(a  )  Argvme.vtation,  according  to  Cicero^  refembling  a  crab's  tail,  and  about  two  finger# 

U  the  delivering  or  imfL»Idirig  of  an  argument. —  breadth  in  length. 

The  matter  of  argumentations  is  propofitions)  (4.}  Argus,  the  fon  of  Jupiterarad  Niobe,  the 

the  form,   tiieir  due  difpofition,  with  regard  to  founder  and  ftrft  king  of  Argos« 

wie  another,  fo  as  a  conclufion  tnay  be  drawn  from  (5.)  ARGUi,  the  fonr  of  Polybus  and  Argia^  t'.tf 

them.    See  EnThymfms,  Induction,  ProFo-  carpenter  and  (hip-mafter  of  the  A  r  GO. 

WTioNy  Ratiocination,  Sorites,  Syllogism,  Arous-shsll,  in  conchyliology,  a  fpecies  o^ 

Kcc.  porcelain  ihell,  beautifully  variegated  with  fpots^ 

•  ARGUMENTATIVE,  adj.  [from  argument.]  refembling  thofe  in  a  peacock's  tail. 

I.  Confifting  of  argument;  containing  argument.  ARGUTATION,  a  proving  by  argumeit;  a 

-Thk  omidiofi,  conCidering  the  bounds  within  difputing  for  and  againft.    This  is  the  definition 

^hich  the  argummtatrve  part  of  my  difcourfe  was  given  by  Dr  Johnfon,  in  the  former  edition  of  his 

.tmfinedj  1  could  not  avoid.  Jtterb.  Pref.  to  bis  Di<^ionary,  but  he  has  omitted  the  article  altoge^ 

icrmonj,    1.  Sometimes  with  oft  but  rarely.— A-  ther  in  his  laft  edition. 

mother  thing,  argumentative  0/ providence  is,  that  •  ARGUTE,  adj.  larguto,  Ital.  argutuSf  Lat.J 

»appous  plumage  growii%  upon  the  tops  of  fomc  |«  Subtle  |  witty  \  Iharp.    i.  ShtiU, 

Vol.  IL  Pa»t  1L  Q  o  o                         ARGU** 
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*  ARGUTI^,  witiyr  ^n  1  acute  fayings,  which  myriads  of.  fifh ;  but  the  innate  weahb  of  tW 

CO    monly  fignify  fomething  further  than  what  country  is  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  monnttini 

ti  eir  mere  words  feem  to  import.    Writers  on  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals  and  mi- 

rhetoric  fpeak  of  divers  fpecies  of  argutiae,  viz.  nerals     Argyle  is  the  feat  of  a  provincial  fyoudf 

T.  Arguti^  ab  alieno,  when  fomething  is  confiding  of  five  prelbyteries  and  49  parifiiet.— 

faid,  which  feems  repugnant  either  to  the  nature  Argyefliire  is  generally  perpled  by  the  clao  of 

and  property  of  a  thing,  or  to  common  cuftom,  Campbell ;  and  affords  a  great  number  of  caftks 

tie  laws,  &.C,  which  yet  in  reality  is  confiftent  and  feats  belonging  to  gentlemen  who  hold  of  the 

therewith ;  or  when  foniething  is  given  as  areafon  duke,  and  boaft  themfelves  deicended  firomhi%fa^ 

of  another,  which  yet  is  not  the  reafon  of  it. —  mily.    It  fentU  one  member  to  parliament. 
For  inftance,  5i  Cains  nihil  didicijfet^  trrajfet  m/-        (a.)   Argyll,   dukes  of     Sec  Campbell. 

nm  ;  "  If  Caius  had  learned  nothings  he  had  erred  The  ancient  aftd  noble  family  of  Campbell,  the 

lefi  :"  or  Aureum  hoc  ftcculum  ejl^  quia  plurimus  moft  powerful  of  the  Scott tih  nobility,  take  their 

j.*m  au^-o  Jbonos  venit ;  **  This  is  the  golden  age^  titles  of  duke  and  earl  from  this  county.    The 

for  now  much  honour  is  acquired  by  goldV  duke  of  Argyle  is,   by   hereditary   right,  gre^t 

1.  Argutia  Ai  ALLUSioNE,  thofe  Wherein  maAerof  the  king's  houiehold  in'Scotlaitu;  ;td* 

a^luiions  is  nuide  to  fome  hiftory,  fable,  fentence,  miral  of  the  Weilem  Ifles ;  generj]  of  Deoooa 

proverb,  or  the  like :  e.  g.  Multi  umbram  captant  caiUe ;  keeper  of  Dunftafinage  and  Carrick,  ard, 

et  carnem  amittunt ;  *'  Many  catch  at  the  ihadow  before  the  jurifdidtions  were  aboliflted,  enjc)td 

and  lofe  the  fubftance."  other  hereditary  offices,  which  rcndere    biir.  Uo 

3  Arguti^  a  coMfARATis,  when  two  things  powerful  as  the  fubjed  of  a  liAiited  monarchy  — 

ar<^  compared  together,  which  yet  at  firll  light  He  ftill  pofleifcs  many  royalties  \  his  valTals,  e^ro 

av>pear  very  different  from  each  other,  but  fo  as  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  are  io  numerous,  ai.^ 

Xu  .nake  a  x^retty  kind  of  (imile  or  diffimile ;  e.  g.  his  influence  extends  fo  far,  that  he  coui(^  on  cc- 

tai  ejl  pauper  nil  cupiem  principi  omnia  babe^ti  s  cafion,  bring  3000  or  4000  fighting  men  into  lU 

**  The  poor  man,  who  d-Jires  nothings  is  as  hap*  field, 
py  as  the  prince  who  has  n>ery  thing**  (.<)  Argyll,  improvements  oF.     Mr  Rob- 

4.  Arguti^  a  repugnantibus,  when  two  fon,  in  his  General  View  of  this  county,  dra^imu^ 

V  \  igs  meet  in  a  fubjed,  whiq^  yet  regularly  can-  fcH*  the  Board  of  Agricultiu^,  among  other  inis 

U  it  be  therci  1 ;  or  when  two  thing%  are  oppofed  refting  particulars,  mentions  that  the  (heep  in  the 

to  each  other,  yet  the  epithet  of  tlie  one  is  attri-  wefttni  part  of  it  are  very  much  improved  fir-ce 

buted  to  the  other;  e.  g.  Dum  tacent  clamant;  firfl  introduced ;— that  an  extenfive  lead  mine  at 

••  While^.Vif/,  they  proclaim**  St^ntian,  carried  on  by  an  Englifh  company,  giTci 

ARGYLE,  or    /  a  county  of  Scotland,  bound*  employment  to  al^ut  zoo  men,  and  will  fooocin* 

(t.)  ARGYL!.,  >  ed  on  the  S.  by  the  Irilh  S<fa  ploy  loo  more,  the  ores  turning  out  beyond  ex- 

and  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  on  the  E.  by  the  coun*  pedtation;  -that  in  fome  parts  here  are  mexhauii* 

ties  of  Perth  and  Dumbarton;  on  the  N£.  by  ble  quantities  of  rock  and  fhell  marie,  which,  ikv 

L<K:haber;  and  on  the  NW.  by  feveral  iflands.  that  the  coal  duty  is  taken  off^  will  afford  immcoiK: 

It  (^xtends  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  between  the  refources  of  •employment  to  many,  who  havebi- 

Mall  of  Kintyre  and  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  therto  had  no  means  of  bettering  their  fitnatios* 

w<rre  it  joins  Invemefs-fhire ;  about  114  miles;  or  even  of  fupporting  it;  that  inthofcpartsvkhtrc 

and  in  breadth  in  fome  places,  including  the  ifles,  the  grazing  fyftem  prevails,  it  is  common  for  Iui>- 

to  70.   It  was  anciently  called  Argathelia,  and  ilantia)  tenents  to  pay  from  ao  to  ^o  guineas  f  1 « 

to'(jetber  with  Perthshire  and  the  Weft'*rn  Iflands,  Highland  bull,  and  from  10  to  15  for  the  bet 

condituted  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  cows ;  that  the  great  roads  in  general  arc  gooit 

while  the  reft  of  Caledonia  was  fubjed  to  the  ai)d  agriculture  is  in  a  (late  of  great  improvasuit 

Piifts  and   Romans.     It  comprehends  Kintyre,  in  many  places  of  the  county.       And  Mr  Kwa 

Knapdaie,  Argyle  Proper,  Cowal,   and  Lom.^  obferved,  that  when  the  projeifted  canal  (hail  be 

This  country,  like  moft  other  parts  of  the  High-  completed,  and  fome  villages  and  harbours ertde4 

}ands,  affords  a  very  wild  pro1'pe<it  of  hills,  rocks,  the  populous  county  of  Argyll  will  become  C9( 

hiige  m  untains,  and  tremendous  precipices,  pi-  of  the  moft  valuable  provinces  in  the  Britiih  «&- 

led  upon  each  other,  in  a  ftupendous  manner;  pire.    It  abounds  in  black  cattle,  fheep»  and&^H 

btirc,  bleak,  and  barren  to  the  view ;  or  at  beft  though  the  latter  are  lefs  numerous  than  thoit  <^ 

covered  with  Ibagged  heath,  which  appears  black  the  northern  ihores.    W  (hed  on  both  fidtt  tj 

aiid  difmal,  except  in  fummer,  when  it  is  varie-  the  fea,  deeply  indented  by  navigable  lakes  a«i 

g;ited  with  an  agreeable  bloom  of  a  purple  co-  bays ;  having  an  eafy  communication  with  the  £% 

Jour.    The  coaft  of  Argyll  is  rocky;  yet  indent-  ing  grounds,  on  the  North  Highlands;  with  C'i^ 

ed  with  bays  and  inlets,  that  afford  good  harbours  .gow,  and  the  trading  towns  on-the  Clyde;  w»i» 

f  r  ihipping.     The  country  is  well  watei*ed  by  Ireland,  Wales,  Whitehaven,  Liverpooi,.  Bn#tA 

f   crs,  brooks,  and  lakes,   abounding  with  fifli;  and  other  marts  on  the  weft  coaA  of  EngUixi,  vrf 

t<;e  vaies  and  flat  parts  of  it  are  cultivated  ft>r  may  eafily  conceive  that  the.period  is  at  no  p^^ 

cam ;  the  mountains  feed  an  innumerable  quan-  diftance,   when  Argylelhire  will  become  a  grcjt 

tity  of  black  cattle,  which  run>  wild  among  the  commercial  county.   To  corroborate  this  opini<A 

hills  in  winter,  as  well  as  fummi  r ;  the  heath  and  he  obferves,  that  after  a  vefiel  gets  under  fiul troa 

woods,  of  which  there  is  a  confidcrable  number,  this  coaft,  llie  enters  at  once  into  the  AtUai^ 

afford  Iheltei  to  deer,  roebucks,  and  all  forts  of  where  ftie  meets  with  no  interruption  till  ihemakc* 

game  in  great  plenty :  the  circumambient  fea,  the  coift  of  America  or  the  Weft  Indies.    The 

wtlh  its  locks,  ba>s,  and  harbours,  pours  forth  Uiie«  therefore,, which  nature  potnta  ool  for  tAc 
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inhabitants,  is,  that  of  falt-maktng,  fifhing,  (hip-  (a.)  AnHurtit,  or  Aakhusj-n,  SecARRiitfus. 

buildingi  freightt  or  the  carrying  trade ;  foap  and  N®  i.  Lon.  lo.  c,  E.  Lat.  56.  6.  N. 

glafs  making,  by  means  of  the  kelp  upon  their  (i.)  ARIA,  lAf»#«,  Gr.  martial,,  one  of  the  an* 

Ihorei,  and  (and  found  upon  Gia  ifland,  which  it  cient  names  of  Thrace,  from  the  charader  of  the 

adapted  for  the  latter.  people,  who(e  country  Euripedes  calls  the  refidence 

(4.)  Argyll  proper  is  that  di(tria  of  Argyle-  of  Mars     It  was  the  bhth  place  of  Sophocles 

(hire,  which  is  bounded  by  Knapdale  and  Cowal  (a.)  Ahia  and  Ariana,  in  ancient  geography, 

on  the  S. ;  Ixxrhaber  on  the  N. ;  Lenox  and  the  the  names  of  either  one,  or  two  different  comv 

Grampian  hills  on  the  E.  \  and  Lome  on  the  W.  tries,  refpeding  which  geographers  are  not  agreed^ 

It  Hc8  between  L  'chfyn  and  Lochow ;  which  a*  Ptolemy  mentions  only  Aria,  and  (ays  nothing  of 

boui)d  with  excellent  trout  and  falmon.  Ariana«    Plinv  mentions  Ariana,  and  (ays  nc^hing 

aROYRASPIDES, orARGYROASPiDEs,  [from  about  Aria;  but  diftinguiOiet  between  Arii  ani 
•f)«M>  fiiver,  and  «;«'«f ,  a  ihield,]  in  antiquity,  fol-  Ariani :  Parthta,  he  fays,  has  the  Arii  to  the  £. 
dKrs  armed  with  filver  bucklers,  or  bucklers  (iker-  Carmania  and  the  Ariani  to  the  S.  from  which  It 
ed.  rhis  corps,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius,  is  conje^ured,  the  Ariani  extended  farther  thafi 
wen- the  fecond  01  Alexander's  army;  the  phalanx  the  Arii,  and  comprifed  the  Gedrofii  and  the 
h:hg  the  firfl.  Juftin  fays,  that  Alexander  having  Drangae.  Arrian  has  only  Aria  and  Arii,  and  ft 
p-netrated  into  India,  and  extended  his  empire  as  (ilent  about  Ariana.  But  Strabo  gives  more  eK- 
far -iS  the  oce^n;  for  a  monument  of  his  glory,  tenfive  bounds  to  Ariana  than  to  Aria,  without 
ord^ed  the  armour  of  his  fokliers,  and  the  houl^  particularly  defining  them :  only  in  general  he  (ayS, 
ingsof  his  horfes,  to  be  adorned  with  filver.  Prom  that  Ariana  begins  from  India,  and  quotes  £ra» 
tins  luthor  it  would  feem,  that  AlexAnder's  whole  tofthenes ;  according  to  whom,  Ariana  is  bound- 
army  were  called  argyrafpides.  After  that  prince^  ed  by  the  Indus  on  the  E  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Great 
d^ath,  the  argyrafpides  defpifed  all  ether  chiefs  of  Sea ;  by  Paropamifus  and  the  mountains,  quite  to 
the  army,  difdaining  to  obey  any  other,  having  Portac  Cafpia,  on  the  N.  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
bom  arms  under  Alexander.  lame  boundaries  by  which  Parthia  is  (eparateil 

ARGYRIP^,  or)  <,  ^.,^^^14,,^,,,^  jj  ^  from  Media,  Carmania,  Paractacene,  and  Perfia*: 

AROVRIPPA.     5  2>^^ARGosiiiPPiuM,iM.4.  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  jg  extremely  extenfive.— Aria  has 

ARGYRITJE  agonil,  in  antiquity,  games  in  its  limits  thus  defcribed  by  Ptolemy :  On  the  N. 
which  money  was  the  prize.  fome  parts  of  the  Margiana  and  Ba^triaha ;  on  ttie 

ARGYRI  riS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  E.  the  Paropamifidae ;  and  on  the  8.  the  Drangiana. 
by  the  ancients  to  a  fubflance  refembling  filver.  Strabo  fays,  the  Arii  adjoin  to  the  Paropamifidak 
In  this  fenfe,  areyritis  was  iffed  to  fignify  fuch  li«    on  the  W. 

thrage  as  was  of  a  white  colour,  to  di(tinjuiftt  it  (3.)  Ari  a,  or  ARf  apolis,  now  caH^  Hir  t, 
from  that  which  was  yellow,  which  they  dignified  in  Cboraian,  an  ancient  town  fituated  on  the  H- 
with  the  name  of  chryfitis,  as  we  do  at  prefent  ver  Arias,  which  probably  gave  name  to  thecoun* 
with  that  of  litharge  gold.    The  argyritis  of  mo-    try  Ario. 

dero  writers,  feems  to  havt-  been  the  iame  with  (4*)  *  Aria.  ft./.  [Ital.  in  mufick.]  An  air,fong, 
thr  tapu  maj^ntih  of  the  ancients,  mentioned  by    or  tune. 

Theophraftiis,  and  di(Hogui(he4  from  the  mag*  ARfADNiBA,  in  German  antiquity,  two  fv(^l^ 
net  vals  at  Naxos,  in  honour  of  two  women  named 

ARGYRQDAMA^,  in  naturalhiHory,  afortof  /Iriadne^  In  the  folenMiity  dedicated  to  oile  of 
filver  colouml  talc,  which  bears  the  fire,  and  nei-  them,  (See  Ariadne,)  they  had  a  (hew  of  forroW 
tber  bums,  melts,  nor  changes  its  hue.  and  mourning ;  and,  in  memory  of  her  being  left 

ARGYROGONIA  is  ufed  by  alchmifts  for  a  by  Thefeus  near  the  time  of  childbirth,  it  wafc 
kind  of  afgentific,  or  filver-making  ft^,  pretend-  utVial  for  a  younji;  man  to  lie  down  and  counter- 
ed to  be  procurable  from  a  folution  of  that  metal  feit  all  the  agonies  of  a  woman  in  labour.  This 
perfedly  conco^ed !  feftival  is  f^id  to  have  been  firft  infiituted  by  The- 

ARGYROLIBANUS,  in  the  materia  medica  feus,  to  atone  for  his  ingratitude  to  that  pnncefs! 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  the  The  other  Ariadne  was  thought  to  be  of  a  gay 
^hite  kind  of  olibanum  and  fprightly  temper;  and  therefore  hef  fHtivfti 

ARGYROPEA,  or  >  Lfirom  «e>*f*'>  filver,  and    was  obferved  with  mufic  and  other  expreflions  df 

ARGYROPOEI  A,  5  ^TMt^,  to  make,  in  alchemy,    mirth  and  joy. 
the  art  of  making  filver  out  of  imperfedl  metals.  ARIADNE,  daughter  of  Minos  king  of  Oettf. 

ARGYRUN  rUM,  a  maritime  town  of  lllyria ;  Thefeus  being  fent  to  deftroy  the  Minotaur,  A- 
now  called  Novigrad,  in  Dalmatia.  Lon.  1 7  30.  riadne  was  fo  taken  with  him,  that,  as  a  teflimorfy 
E.  Lat.  44.  30  of  her  love,  (he  gave  ThefPus  a  clue  of  thread  tb 

AHGYTHAMNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  guide  him  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Thefeus,  having 
clafs  and  order  monaecia  tetandria :  the  eflential  killed  the  Minotaur,  carried  off  the  Athenians  he 
chara^er  is,  male  calyx  four  leaved :  coro'la  four  had  relieved,  together  with  Ariadne;  whom,  how- 
petalled  :  female  calyx  five  leaved,  corolla  none,  ever,  he  afterwards  forfook.  See  Ariadn^ea. 
ftyles  dichotomous,  capfule  nicocceous,  folitary  AR I AONI A,  in  antiquity  See  Ariadn^ea.  * 
feeds.  There  is  one  (hrubby  fpecies,  a  native  of  ARIAN,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  horfe  of  A- 
Jamiica.  drafius,  which  faved  his  life.    See  Arion,  No.  1. 

UO  ARHUSEN,  orAARHusFN.  SeeAiRHuus.  ARIANA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  extenfii?fe 
N°  I.  To  the  account  there  given,  wi*  may  atld,  country,  comprifing Paropamifus, Arachofia,Dnin- 
th^t  fome  seograp  jers  (ta  e  its  extent  at  60  miles  giana,  and  Gedrofia,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  reach  to 
in  Icngtb,  and  JO  in  breadth.  the  fea.    See  Aria,  N°  a. 

O  o  o  2  ARIANL 
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-  ARIANIi  the  Jo^;iL.tant»  of  ArJSt  or  Ariina.  cd  that  the  Soti  wa»  the  Void,  hot  denM  tl4 

Bee  ^AiA,  Ji'i.  Word  to  ha»e   been   eterail.     Thcj  heM.  lU 

AEFANISM,  the  doOrine  of  Arius,  who  lived  Chrift  had  nothing  of  man  in  him  but  tbeU}i,-j 

intht^beginniiigofUiefaurthcentuiy.  SerAvtAKB,  which  the  W<  or  Word  wm joined,  vbldin 

Aliu;,  and  Uhitarian.  the  lame  as  the  foul  in  ui. 

AR1A>JNA,  afmall  village,  6  miles  NE.  from        (i.)  Arians,  history  of  the,    ThcA™ 

Tuuii,  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  range  of  the  an-  were  lirft   condemned  and   anathematised  li)  i 

cient  Carthaginian  aqueduft,  74  feet  high,  fu|t.  council  at  Alexandria  in  jic,  under  AJnusdc, 

ported  by  coTiinin*  16  feet  Iquare,  and  which  ftill  bifliop  of  that  city ;  who  accufed  Anus  of  in;:  . 

ircreafed  in  fi  mdeur  the  nearer  it  approached  Car-  ty,  and  caufed  him  to  be  expelled  from  Ik  .m- 

tha^.   The  (tone  was  all  diamoud  cut.  Near  Ihii  munian  of  the  church  :  and  aftem'atdi  by,it;:<- 

fp' '  f-veral  ancient  matlamones,  or  fubterr-aneons  then  in  the  geneiarcouncil  of  Nice,  afiembki!  It 

mig.izinej  for  com,  have  been  difcovered  within  Conftantine  in  jij.     The  doftrne,  howevfr,m 

th.'iV  few  years, capable  pf  containing  loobufhels,  not  eztlnguiihed  1  on  Ihc  contrary,  it  becaiBct'- 

ilrongly  arched  with  luge  fquarp  AoneG.     The  reignitig  religion,  cfpecially  in  the  Ealt,  wl'ctt: 

Moon  hjve  already  beg »n  to  demoliih  them,  it  obtained  ranch   more  than  in   the  Weft,   Ai.j 

being  their  cultom  to  do  fb  yrith  every  mono-  wag  rei:*lled  from  banlfhment  by  Conflantinr  f 

.     t»(^nt  of  art,  4s  foon  as  ttiey  difcover  it.  t»'o  or  three  years  after  tbc  council  of  Nkt,  :< 

(i.)  AIJIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pope'»  the  laws  that  had  been  enaded  a^ainft  him  »t 

len-itonef,  frWed  on  i  branch  of  thepo,  i«  mile»  repealed.     In  .ijj,  Alhanafius,  his  £t»\omi)f/- 

K^'  i)f  Fprrara,    lUon-  12,  8-  £■  I^-  ts-  O'  N-  nent,  was  depofed  and  banifhcd  into  Gnl,-'. 

(i.j  Ar'ano',  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ulterior  Arins  and  his  follo^ven  were  reinllatrd  in  ll.' 

principality  pf  Naples,  under  the  archbifhop  of  privileges,  and  recdved  into  the  communioQ  ; 

Btnevento,  I5  mile*  N£.  of  that  town,  and  19  the  church.     In  little  more  than  a  year  aftir tH-v 

VW.  of  rrerigo.     Mr  Swinburne  defcril>e»  it  as  he  fell  a  viflim  to  the  refentmcnt  of  bis  enRii.i. 

9°  i)gly  f;ity,  bitilt  ppon  the  uqnren  fummit  of  a  and  died  a  tragic^)  death,  probably  occafionri  b 

mountain,  vfith  an  extenffve  view  on  all  &des, but  poifon.     SeeAiiva.     I'he  .Irian  p»tv  fouiL'i 

expofe4  tQ  every  bUll  th;t  blows.     It  doed  not  prateAorinConftantius,  who  fucceednthiii'l''' 

appi'ar  to  be  Jq  old  as  the  time  of  the  Rornapa,  m  the  Eaft ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  ahttt-. 

^nd  thTefore  may  be'fiippofrd  to  owe  its  riC;  to  them  prwduced  many  animolitiei  and  tUBolti"' 

the  demolition  of  fonje  neighbouring  town,  and  the  time  gf  his  death  in  j6».     They  undcrwt  : 

Jo  Jhp  advantage;  itjS  fituatjon  jflbrdcd  for  difto-  various  revolutions,  perfeculions  and  op[»Hfi.<. 

very  and  defence.    It  is,  however,  a  poor  place^_  under  fijcceeding  emperors,  according  to  thr  ■-■ 

without  tj»de  or  majiufaiiurei :  having  df elincd  gree  of  intcreft  Ihey  had  in  the  civil  power,  til'  ' 

ever  lince  the  defolatioji  caufed  by  an  earthquake  reagth  Tbeodofius  the  Great  exerted  e»e»y  pc^- 

UI  itjii     It  contains  abouf  14,000  inhabitants.  Lie  ejfort  to  fuppi'efs  and  difperfe  than.   'H  ' 

and  no  lefa  than  i-i  pariThes  and  tonventj,  befides  do^rine  was  carried  in  the  fifth  century  irto.'-- 

^  ill  qtdowe4  cathedral,    }ts  wine  is  a  pale  red  rica  nnder  the  Vandals ;  and  into  Afta  nnkr '  • 

like  Champagne,  which  it  alfo  refembles  in  a  cer-  Goths,    Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  alio  de.; 

tain  tartnds,  exceedingly  refrelhin^  in  |iot  wea-  jnfedled  with  it ;  and  towanU  the  comroeMia  ' 

ther.     The  foil  lieq  upon  a  foft  argilaceout  (tone  of  the  lixth  century,  it  was  triumphant  ia  ifi  ■ 

At  afinaji  dillance  to  the  eaft  is  a  hank  cpnfift-  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe.     But  it  1^  • 

V\f   of    layerii   of   volcanic    earthy,    interfperfed  ^Imoft  all  qt  once,  when  the  Vandaltweie  iL-*^. 

vith   thkk   ftrata    of   oyfter-fliells,      Bilow   the  out  of  Afirica,  ai.d  the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  b>;  ■ 

town  is  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  whofc  houf^  arms  of  Juftiniah.     However,  it  revived  if=-  f 

■within  thcfe  lalt   100  yearft  has  been  ih rice  over-  Italy  under  tlie  prottaion  of  the  Lombanbi:'- 

thrown  by  earthquake*.     The  laft  and  moft  de-  j'th  century,     Erafmiis  feems  to  have  li*"'  " 

liruelive  happened  in  17.11,  and  was  tital  to  all  fome  mr.jTure  toreftoreArianifm,atthebegai 

the  country  along  theeaBcrn  verye  of  the  Apen-  of  tin-  i6lh  century,  in  his  Commentarieioe"  . 

§'  ines.     To  fecure  a  rrlri-at  in  cafe  of  future  acci-  New  Ti'^ament.   Accordingly,  he  *-a»  lepmK*- 

entsi  yhich  from  their  fituation  they  have  evLry  by  his  adveriarics  with  Ariau  intcrpretatiiw  r- 

I\-afon  lo  ejpca ,  fhefe  fathers  have  conftg-uaed  a  ploCta,  Arian  tenets.  Src.  To  which  he  msJe:-- 

fmali  building  of  wootl,  the  parts  of  which  being  anfwrr,  fave  that  tnere  was  do  herefy  Kttt' 

joined  together  with  ftrofig  iroil  chains,  are  con-  roughly  cxiioattiao  tliatolftheArians:  A*iJ""" 

trivtMl  fo,  »  by  yielding  to  (he  ofcillatory  motion  Jii  miifi<  exiiaHii  qoam  Ariimoneat.     But  <*<  ■  ■ 

of  the  earth  eafily  rttom.  to  their  equilibrium,  of  things  was  f. ion  changed.   Servetu»ia^-*- 
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perplexed  Calvin.    Fnwn  Gtneva  th»  new  Arianc  waid :  and  a  league  up  then  is  a  village,  where 
removed  to  Poland,  where  they  gained  coDfider-  they  begin  to  cultivate  pimento  or  Jannaica  pep- 
able  ground ;  but  at  length  became  Sociniang.  per,  which  is  planted  throughout  all  the  reft  of 
The  appellation  Jfrian  has  been  indifcriminately  the  vale ;  and  thert  are  feveral  farms,  which  pfo- 
anplied,  in  more  modem  times,  to  all  thole  who  duce  nothing  elfe,  that  bring  in  the  value  of,  80,000 
co.'jfider  Jefus  Chrift  as  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  crowns  yearly.    The  Spaniards  of  Peru  are  fo  u* 
the  Father ;  and  whofe  fentiments  cannot  be  fup-  fed  to  this  pepper,  that  they  drefs  00  provifions 
pofcd  to  coincide  exadlly  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  without  it.    Lon.  70.  15.  W.  Lat.  18.  a6.  S. 
Anans,    Mr  Whifton  was  one  of  the  firft  divines  ARiCIA,  a  princefs  of  the  blood  royal  of  A* 
who  revived  the  controvtrrfy,  in  the  beginning  of  thens,  the  wife  of  Hippolytus,  who  was  reftored 
the  i8th  century.  He  was  followed  by  Dr  Clarke,  to  iife  by  ^fculapius,  and  is  faid  to  have  eroded 
who  publifhed  his  famous  book  intitled  The  Scrips  a  temple  to  Dian^  in  the  forefl  of  Aricine,  where 
tu^e  lyoSrine  of  the  Trinitft  &c.    In  con(equence  he  was  concealed  after  his  refurredlion,   and  to 
of  which,  he  was  reproached  with  the  title  of  Se^  have  eflabiifhed  a  prieft  and  feAivals. 
mi-Arian,    He  was  alfo  threatened  by  the  convo-  ARICINA,    in  the  mythology,  an  epithet  of 
cation  and  combated  by  argument.    Dr  Water-  Diana,  under  which  (he  was  worihipped  in  the 
Jand,  who  has  been  charged  with  verging  towards  foreft  of  Aricine.    See  laffc  article. 
Tritheifm,   was  one  of  his  principal  adveriaries.  .  ARICINEt  a  foi-eft  pf  Athens,  fo  named  from 
The  hiftory  of  this  contrpverfy  during  the  prefent  the  princefs  Aricia. 

century  may  be  found  in   a  pamphlet,  intitled  ARICONIUM,  a  town  of  the  Silures,  a  nation 

^  An  account  of  all  the  conflderable  Books  and  of  tae  ancient  Britons,  now  called  Hereford. 

Pamphlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in  Lon.  2.  42.  W.  Lat.  51.  4.  N. 

the  Controverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  from  the  ( !•)  *  ARID,  adj*  [^andtUi  Lat.  dry.]     Dry  ; 

Year  171a ;  to  the  end  of  17 19."   Mr  James  Pur-  parched  up. — My  complexion  is  become  a  duft^ 

ves,  lateiy  deceafed,  u  as  the  lad  perfon,  who  pub-  and  my  body  aridt  by  vifiting  lands.  Arbuthriot 

licly  avowed  this  dodrine  in  Edinburgh,  both  by  and  Pope. 

pr^ching  weekly  to  a  fmall  congregation,  and  by  (1.)  Arid,  plowed.    Chaucer. 

pubii/hing  divers  trajfts  on  the  lubjed.    In  Eng-  ARIDAS,  a  kind  of  taffety,  manufadhired  in 

land,  too,  the  late  Dr  Price,  was  a  moil  eminent  the  Eaft  Indies  from  a  ihining  thread  which  is  got 

advocate  for  the  Arian  fyflem.    See  Price.  from  certain  herbs,  whence  ihey  are  (I ylcd  ariio/ 

(3.)  AftiANs,   SECTS   OF   THE.     Thc  Ariaus  of  herbs. 

were  divided  into  various  fe<5ls,  of  which  ancient  To  ARID  ATE,  v.  a.  to  make  dry.    Bailey 

writers  give  an  account  under  the  name  of  Semi*  ARIDED,  or  \  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed,  fliar  of 

Arians^  Eu/ehians^  Aetiantf  EunomianSf  jiccaeiaruf  ARIDEF,        )   the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the 

Pjjatbyriarui    and  others.    But  they   have   been  extremity  of  the  fwan's  tail.     It  is  alfo  called 

commonly  diftributed  into  three  clafies,  viz.  the  Hierezim  and  AniCEas. 

Genuine  Ariofts^  Semi'Ariam^  and  Eunou^ians.  ARIDELOSIS,  \a^^kmwi(i\  in  rhetoric,  is  fome* 

ARIAPOLIS-    See  Aria,  N®  3.  times ufed  for thefigurecommonlycalledj^noifjrmi/i. 

ARIARATHES,  the  name  of  feveral  ancient  ♦ARIDITY.  «./.  [from  arid.')     i.  Drynefs; 

kings  of  Cappadocia.     '^^he  laft  of  them,  being  ficcity. — Salt  taken  in  great  quantities  will  reduce 

overcome  by  Perdiccas,  fet  fire  to  his  palace,  and  an  animal  body  to  the  great  extremity  of  ariditu 

l>umt  himfeif,  his  family,  and  eS*e6ts  in  it,  rather  or  drynefs.  Arbulbnot.  2.  In  the  theological  fenie, 

than  fubmit  to  be  carried  captive.  a  kind  of  infenfibility  in  devotion,  contrary  to  unc- 

ARJAS,  Ari  vs,  or  Areios,  a  river,  on  which  tion  or  tendemefSi< — Strike  my  foul  with  lively  ap- 

Aria  was  feated,  and  which  runs  paft  Alexandria,  prehenlions  of  thy  excellencies,  to  bear  upmy  fpi- 

It  is  now  called  Heri.  rit  under  the  greateft  aridities  and deje^ions,  with 

Arias   montanus,  a  learned  Spanifh  divine,  the  delightful  profped  of  thy  glories.  Norru. 

employed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  publifh  another  ARIDULLAM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of 

edition  of  the  Bible,  after  that  of  cardinal  Xime-  zamich  fpund  in  the  Eaft  Indies.    See  Zarnich. 

nes  ;  which  he  fini/hed  with  applaufe,  and  died  at  ARtDURA,    in    phytic,    a    drynefs  or  want 

Seville  in  1598.  of  moifture.     The  word  is  alfo   ufed   by  fome 

ARICA,  a  (ea  port  of  fouth  America,  in  the  for  an  aridity,  or  cdnfumption;  by  others  for 

province  of  Los  Charaes,  in  Peru.    It  was  for-  a  hedtic  fever;  and  more  frequently  by  modem 

merly  a  coofiderable  place:  but  was  almoft  entire-  writers,  for  a  wafting  of  fome  fmgle  member  of 

ly  deftroyed   by  an  earthquake  in  ;6c5  ;  fo  that  the  body,  in  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  the  fame 

now  there  are  only  about  150  families,  moft  of  with  what  is  called  a  ^withering. 

V  em  blacksy  mulattoes,  and  Indians.  The  houfes  ARIEGE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the 

are  made  vrith  canes  or  reeds,  fet  upright,  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  running  by  Foix,  and 

bound  together  with  cords  or  thongs ;  ard  as  \t  Pamiers.  falls  into  the  Garonne*    Gold  duft   is 

lever  rams  here,  they  are  covered  only  with  mats,  found  amongft  its  fands. 

A'bich  makes  the  place  look  at  a  diilance  like  an  AIUEL,  a  ^ame  of  Jerufalem,  fo  called  from 

leap   of  ruins.      The  vale  of  Aiica  is  about  a  its  warlike  force. 

eajnie  widtf,  and  fix  leagues  long,  next  the  fea,  ARIERE-BAN,  a  term  ufed  for  the  proclama- 

tnd  is  an  a  barren  country,  except  the  fpot  where  tion  of  war.  by  the  ci-devant  kings  of  France, 

he  old  town  ftood,  which  is  divided   into  lit-  (1.)  *  ARIES.  »./.  [Lat.]  The  Ram;  one  of  the 

le  meadow^s  of  clover  gi*af8,  and  plots  of  fugar  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiack ;  the  vernal  fign.— 

^^nt-e,    virith   a  few  olive  and  cotton  trees  inter-  At  laft  from  /fri^*!  rolls  the  bounteous  fun, 

Qixt.     The  vale  grows  narrower  as  it  runs  eaft'  And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.        Thom/on. 

•  (4.)ARlE$t 
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(t.)  Akies,  in  zoologjp.     See  Ovit.  ol  t.v  feed,  an  aiUp'.etl,  lay  natarallfti,  rtrnm- 

(3.)  Akies,  the  battering  ram.    See  Batt^k-  ving  the  nutntivt;  juices,  and  tianfmittiiig  Ike 

"  ro  ARIETATE.  v.  a.  [orirto,  Lat.J     i.  To         ARIMANIUS,  the  evil  god  of  thearanRiIi>n- 

butt  like  a  ram.     «.  To  ftrike  in  imilition  of  the  fiani.     The  PcrQjn  Magi  held  two  phncipltiii 

blows  which  rams  give  with  their  headji.  good  dzmon,  or  god,  and  an  enl  one:  tbci*; 

(i.)*AKlErATION »./  Tari/tah:}     t.The  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the  olher  of  allc: 

aft  of  butting  like  a  ram.     ».  The  aft  of  bitter-  the  former  they  fuppofed  to  be  reprefcoKd  n 

Irg  with  an  engine  called  a  ram— The  ftrcogth  light,  and  the  latttr  Dy  darknefa,  as  Ihtir^na: 

of  the  percuflion,   wherein  ordnance  do  exceed  fynihali.     The  g.'oj  principle  they  njmrd  r^u 

all  aririiiihni  and  ancit-nt  inventions.  Salon.     3,  or  Tirz^ii,  and  Ormixd  or  Hvr-ntxJa,  whict  ve 

The  aft  of  ftnking,  or  contiifling   in  gereraj. —  Greeks  wnite  Oromajdri;   and  the  eril  drar 

.'Nowthofeof  heterogeneoui  atoms,  by  IhemfeUee,  they  called  jUriat-a,  and  the' Greeks  v/nwu. 

hit  Co  exaflly  into  their  proper  refulence.  In  the  Some  of  the  Magians  held  both  thtfr  principn 

midll  of  fucb  tumultuary  mdtions,  and  arUialioni  lo  have  been  from  all  eternity  j  but  this  M  »a 

and  other  particlea,  Glt-nviHe.  reputed  heterodox  :   the  original  dodnne  bot], 

(i.)  AniFrATiON.     See  Earthquake.  that  the  good  principle  only  was  eternal,  and  ti; 

•  ARIETTA,  n./.  [Ital.  in  mufick,]     A  Ihoit  other  created.— Pi utirch  give*  Jit  fbUowin;  i 

air,  fong,  or  tunc.  count  of  the  M'ii:ian  traditions  in  relation  toiux 

ARIF.TUM  tAVATlO,  an  ancient  kind  of  fpor-  gods  and  the  i.  tr  .Juftion  ot  eyil  into  the  m.ti, 

tive  exercife,   probabiy  the  fame  with   what  of  vie     I'hat  Oromazesconriiled  of  moll  purrlif :. 

latiT  times  is  called  ru'inin^  iir  fVfuJal-'in.  and  Arimanius  of  darknefs;  and  that  tbey*i~ 

•ARIGHT.  flrftJ.  [from  j  and  rigbt.\  1.  Right-  at  wwwith  each  Other;  that  Oromazet  ^tol* 
\y;  without  mental  errour  — The  niotions  of  the  fix  gods;  i.  the  autho^of  Benevolence;  t.aili 
tongue  are  fa  eafy,  and  fo  fuhtie,  that  you  can  ticej  j.  of  Truth;  4.  of  Contentment ;  5.  ofP'- 
hardlyconcdseor  diftinguilh  X.h>-Taarighl.  Hoiiir.  lure  ;  and  6.  of  Rlchet ;  and  that  /. rinianiuj  b'.- 
«.  Rightly  [  without  crime. — A  generation  that  fet  is  many,  who  were  the  ^ithon  of  the  opprj 
not  their  heart  anjif.  p/alti.  .).  Rightly ;  wilb-  evils  or  viccb;  that  then  Oromnzei,  trtpica:^; 
out  failing  of  the  qnd  deBgnedf—  hiinfe  f  removed  as  fer  from  tne  fun  as  the  fa:  1 
Guardianof  groves,  and  goddefs  of  the  night,  from  the   earth,   and  adorned   the   heartn  w^ 

Fsu-  queen,  be  bid.direA  mjiLatarigbl.  Drjd.  ftars,  appointing  the  dog-IUr  for  their  gi-a»cj 

ARIl.     See  Aria,  N°  1.  and  leader:  tnat  he  al(6  created  14  other  {o.- 

ARILLUS,  an  improper  term  invented  by  Lin-  and  inciofed  them  in  an  egg  ;  but  Arimanini- 

S^eus,  and  defined  to  be  the  proper  ext-rior  tujt  vjug  alfo  made  sn  eoual  number,  tbefr  tat  per  ■ 

or  covering  of  the  feed,  which  falls  off  fpotitaiie-  rated  the  egg,  by  wnich  means  evil  aod  goal  tr> 

oully    All  feeds  are  not  f urn ifhed  with  anarillus;  came  mixi^  together.    However,  the  fetal  t^ 

in  many,  a  dry  covering,  or  fcarf-ftin,  fupplies  its  will  cfme,  when  Arimanias,  the  inirodocm* 

place.     In  Jelfamy ;  hound's  tongue,  cfttughffvm ;  plagues  and  famine.  mu(i  be  of  neccffity  ut»~< 

cucumber ;  fraxinella,  diSatnui ;  ftaff-tree,  trlaf-  dt-llroyed  by  the  former,  and  annihilfled ;  i.'?- 

tmn  rpindle-tP*  fUBiiynsi',   African  (piraa    Ji-  the  earth  being  made  plain  and  even,  nab' 

of  "a;  and  the  coffee-lree    taffra  ;  it  is  very  con^  Ihall  live  in  a  happy  ft»e,  in  the  £sme  nyti'tt  • 

fpicuous.     In  the  gemis  hound's  tonguci  luur  of  the  fame  political  fociety,  and  ufing  one   b^W 

tnefe   arilli,   or  proper   coats,   each    Infolding   a  fame  language.     Tbeopompiis    writes,   tU  «• 

fingle  feed,  are  affixed  10  the  flylus ;  and  in  this  curding  to  the  Magians,  the  laid  two  gnlii  if 

circumflance,  fays  Liiinieus,  does  the  elTence  of  j-inf!  the  fpace  of  ^ooo  years,  alternately  cd^CT" 

the  genua  confift.   In  fr.ixineila,  the  arillus  is  com-  and  are  conquered ;  that  for   other   100a  y» ' 

inon  to  two  feeds.      The  ftafF-tree  has  ii»  fitds  they  will  «age  mutual  war,  fight, and drtaT* 

onlf  half  involved  with  this  cover.     The  arillus  is  works  of  each  other,  till  at  laft  Hade*(flrtbec-| 

cither  iattiiiui,  fucculent,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  fpirit}  Ihatl  pcrilh,  and  men  become  pffMt 

berry  ;  as  in  the  fpindle-tree  euonvntii.     Cartilu-  happy,  their  bodies  needing  no  food,  Dcr  crfn 

fiHt-i,  cartilaginous,  or  griftly ;  as  in  the  Africau  any  Ihadow,  i.  e.  being  perfeaiy  tnufcM* 
piraea,  drnfmo,    oiUretui,  coloured;  as  in  the       ARIMASPI,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  jnnfk  ' 

ftaflkre*.    Etnjllcai,   endued  with  elaflicity,   for  of  the  Montcs  Riphsei,  Ciid  by  McU  lo^mj* 

difpC'dng  the  feeds;  as  it  remarkable  in  the  Afri-  one.cyc;  a  fable  braicheil  by  Arifteal  f**^ 

can  fpirxa,  Jio/ma,  and  fraxlnella.    Stater,  rough  fius,  .-.ccording  to  HeTodotU!<.  ... 

md  knotty;  as  in  hound's   tongue.    Although       ARIMAH"'  --   .      j 

covered  with  an  arillus  or  olher  dry  coat,  fwds  be  the  fame  1 

are  faid  to  be  naked  (/en.ina  nuda)  when  they  are  In  the  tribe  o 

not  inclofed  in  any  fpecies  of  pericarpium  or  ;riiit  cd  Ramia  \  i 

veOcI:  aa  in  the  gralles,  and  ihe  Ubiaii  or  lipped  taining  nothii 

BowerR  of  Toumefort,  which  correfpiind  t«  the  TheAj;aof  I 

iidiHam'm  gjmtnjpermia  ai  Linnxus.     Seeds  are  and  wslltcr 

faid  to  be  covered  ffimina  leSaJ  when  they  are  tains  about  i 

contained  in  a  friiit  velTel,  whether  capfule  pod,  foldiers,  wht 

or  pul""  "■■»*»'»rpium,   of  the  apple,    berry,   or  old  Chrillian 

che--  ^EMeu.)    This  exterior  coat  of  a  liable,  and 

th'  'ormer  writers,  ftyk-d  culjfim.  with  them  b] 

E-  he  diflnent  Ikins  or  covtrlngs  try  is  plaotei 
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quiocuoies.    The  greateft  part  of  them  are  as  Periander  entertained  '  hiili  at  his  court,  where^ 
large  as  the  walnut  trees  of  France;  but  they  are  getting  an  eilate,  and  returning  to  Cdrintb,  the 
daily  perOhing  through  age,  the  ravages  of  con-  iailors,  for  the  lake  of  his  money,  threw  him  into 
tendiiig  fadions,  and  even  from  fecret  miichief ;  the  fea ;  when,  according  to  the  poets,  a  dolphin, 
fior,  in  thefe  countries    when  a  pealant  would  re-  charmed  with  his  mufic,  took  him  on  her  back, 
renge  biinfelf  of  his  enemy,  he  comes  by  night,  and  carried  him  lafe  alhore. 
and  faws  or  cuts  his  trees  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  ( i. )  As  ion,  in  the  mythology,  an  admirable 
the  wound,  which  he  takes  care  to  cover,  dirain-  hone,  much  more  famous  in  poetic  hiltory  than 
m$  off  the  Up  like  an  iflue,  the  olive  tree  languifh*  Bucephalus  in  that  of  Alexander.    Authors  fpeak 
a  and  dies     Among'thefe  plantations,  we  meet,  varioufly  of  his  origin,  though  they  agree  in  giv- 
at  every  ftep,  with  dry  wells,  ciftems  fallen  in,  ing  him  a  divine  one.     Lis  produdion  is  moft 
and  vaft  vaulted  reiervoirs,  which  prove  that,  in  commonly  afcribed  to  Keptune.    This  god,  ac- 
ancient  tiroes,  this  town  muft  have  been  upwards  cording  to  feme,  raiied  him  out  of  the  ground  by 
of  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference.    At  pre-  a  ftroke  of  his  trident :  according  to  others,  he 
lent  it  icarcely  contains  loo  families. ,  The  little  begot  him  upon  the  fury  £rynnyt>;  according  to 
land,  which  is  cultivated  by  a  few  of  them,  be-  others  upon  Ceres,  whom  he  raviihed  in  the  form 
longs  to  the  Mufti,  and  two  or  three  perfons  re-  of  a  horfe,  (he  having  previoufly  afiumed  the 
lat^  to  him.    The  reft  content  themfelves  with  form  of  a  mare  to  elude  his  purfuit.    This  horle 
fpianing  cotton,  which  is  chiefly  purchafed  by  Was  nurfed  by  the  Nereids ;  and  being  foroetimes 
two  French  houfes  eftablilhed  there.    The  only  yoked  with  the  fea  hories  of  Neptune  to  the  cha- 
rcmarkable  antiquity  at  Ramla  is  the  minoret  of  a  riot  of  this  god,  he  drew  him  with  incredible* 
ruined  mofque  on  the  road  to  Yafa,  which  is  very  fwiftncfs  through  the  fea.    He  had  this  iingulari- 
lofty ;  and  by  an  Arabic  infcription  appears  to  ty  in  him,  that  his  right  feet  refembled  thofe  of  a 
have  been  built  by  the  fultan  Saladin.  man.    Neptune  gave  him  to  Capreus  king  of  Ha- 
ARA0NUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  or  Romagna,  liartus.    Capreus  made  a  prefent  of  him  to  Her- 
at the  mouth  of  the  Areminus,  on  the  Gulph  of  cules;  who  moui  ted  him  whtn  he  took  the  fity 
Venice.    The  feizing  on  it  by  Czfar  gave  nfe  to  of  Elis,  gained  the  prize  with  him  in  the  race 
the  civil  war.     It  isnow  call^  Ri^nhu,    Lon.  13.  againft  Cygnus  the  fon  of  Mars  near  Traecena, 
$%.  £.  Lat.  44  10.  N.  and  at  laft  made  a  prefent  of  him  to  A  draft  us.   It- 
ARMlNUSy  a  river  that  runs  into  the  Gulph  was  under  this  laft  mafter  that  Arion  ftgnalized 
of  Venice.  himfelf  moft :  he  won  the  prize  for  racing  at  the 
ARINGA9  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Nemean  games,  which  the  princes  who  went  to 
PauJus  Jovius  and  others  to  the  herring.  befiege  Thebes  inftituted  in  honour  of  Archemo* 
ARIOBARZANES  I.  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  rus ;  and  was  the  caul'e  that  Adraftus  did  not  pe- 
cho(eo  by  the  people  of  that  country,  A.  A.  C.  ri(h  in  this  famous  expedition,  as  all  Che  other 
91 ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  after  Tigranes,  kmg  of  chiefs  did. 
Armenia,  expelled  him.     He,  however,  having  ARIOSE.    See  next  article, 
gone  to  Rome,  obtained  fuch  afljftance  as  enabled  *  ARIOSO,  n.  /.  Iltal.  in  mufick  ]  The  move^ 
him  to  recover  the  crown,  which  he  afterwards  ment  of  a  common  a<r,  fong,  or  tune.  />«^. 
refigned  in  flavour  of  his  fon.  ARIOSTI,  Attiii,  a  ceieVated  mufician,  bom 
AaioaaRZANEs  II   being  very  much  attached  at  Bologna.    He  trteied  among  the  order  of  Do- 
to  Cz(ar,  \%a8  declared  an  enemy  by  the  republiCf  minicans;  but  aft^^watds.  by  virtue  of  a  difpen- 
ind  put  to  death  by  Caffius,  A.  A.  C.  41*  iationfroro  Ibepupei  gave  up  his  connexion  wiUi 
A&  I o BAR  z  A  N  E  s  UI .  brother  and  (uccelTor  of  the  them.    He  was  tcr  fome  time  an  opera  compofer 
laft  mentioned,  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  at  Bologna  and  Venice ;  after  which  he  travelled 
by  Marc-Antony.  into  Germany  and  England.    His  perfoxmance  on 
ARIOCH,  king  of  £lla(ar,  an  ally  of  Chedor-  a  new  inftrumtnt.  called  ti^e  Viol  d^Amore^  attr»^- 
laomer,  was  one  of  the  nine  monarchs  who  enga*  ed  particular  notice.     He  was  much  efteemed  ia 
??d  in  the  firfl  battle  of  which  we  have  any  au-  England,  where  he  publiihed  a  book  of  cantatas^ 
Mientic  account.    See  Gen.  xiv.  by  fubicripticn,  about  1725.     The  time  of  hia 

*  ARIOLATION,  or  Hariolation.  n.  /  death  is  not  certain. 

[hariolMSf  Lat.  a  fbothfayer.l   Soothlaying ;  vaticf-  ARiOSTO,  Lodovico,  the  £nnous  Italian  poet» 

tutioo. — Th^  priefts  of  elder  time  deluded  their  author  of  Orlando  ^uriofu,  was  bom  at  the  caftle 

ippreheniions    with  ariohthrif  foothfaying,  and  of  ReggioinLombardy,  in  1474.    His  father,  who 

fuch  obHque  idolatries.  Brovfn.  was  major-domo  to  duke  Hercules,  lived  to  the 

AitIOlll»  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  prophets,  or  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  fo  left  but  little  at  his 

^igious  conjurers,  who,  according   to  Origen  death     Arioftog  from  hit  chiidhood.  (hewed  great 

md  Ifidore,  by  abominable  prayers,  and  horrible  marks  of  genius,  eipecially  in  poetry  ;  and  wrote 

acrifices  at  the  altars  of  idols,  procured  anfwers  a  rrapedy  in  verfe  on  the  ftory  of  Pyramus  an4 

o  their  queftions  concerning  future  events.  Thefe  Thilbe,   which   his   iHothers  and  fifters  played, 

ire  alio  <^led  hariolh  and*  their  operation  Jbarida*  His  father  being  utterly  unlearned,  a^d  rather  re* 

r0«.    SoQietinses  they  were  denominated  arufpt'^  garding  profit  than  his  fon's  incUn^tiof),  compel- 

rj,  or  barujpUcA^    The  arioli  were  diftinguifhed  led  him  to  ftudy  the  civil  law,  in  which  having 

»y  a  floTenly  dreis,  difbrderly  and  matted  beards»  plodded  fome  years  to  no  purpofe,  he  quitted  it 

tair,  &c  for  more  plea£ng  ftudies ;  yet  oftc^  lamented,  as 

(«.)  ARIOTiy  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an  excellent  Ovid  and  Plutarch  did  belon^  him,  and  our  own 

luhcian   and    poet,   inventor  of  dithyrambics.  Mikon  hnce,  that  his  ^ther  bamiLcd  Lim  froos 

the 
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the  Mufea.    At  the  age  of  24 »  Ariofto  loft  his  fa-  my  comedy;  and  meiaought  my  father's  Ijpeccli 
ther,  and  found  himfelf  perplexed  with  family  af-  to  me  was  fo  fuited  to  the  part  of  an  old  man*! 
feirs.  However,  in  about  lix  years  he  was,  for  his  chiding  liis  fon,  that  I  forgot  I  was  conceroed  in 
good  partSy  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Don  Hippo-  it  myfelf,  and  conddered  it  only  to  make  it  a  part 
lito,  cardinal  of  Efte.    At  this  time  he  had  writ-  of  my  play.*'    Aiiofto  was  tall,  of  a  melancholy 
ten  nothing  but  a  few  fonnets ;  but  he  now  refol-  complexion,  and  fo  abforbed  in  flody  and  medl- 
v^  to  make  a  poem,  and  chofi?  Bayardo's  Orian-  tation,  that  he  often  forgot  himfelf.    Hii  pidure 
dio  Inamorato  ror  a  ground  work.    However,  he  was  drawn  by  Titian  in  a  mafterly  manner.   He 
was  prevented  writing  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  honoured  with  ttie  laurel  by  the  hands  of  itic 
Was  chofen  as  a  fit  perfon  to  go  on  an  embalTy  emperor  Charles  V,    He  was  naturajly  affable,  al- 
to Pope  Julia  II.  where  he  gave  fuch  fatisfa^ion,  ways  affuming  lefs  than  his  due,  yet  never  putting 
that  he  was  fent  again,  undcrwunt  many  dangers  up  with  a  known  injury  even  from  his  fupcrion. 
aiKi  difficulties,  and  at  his  return  was  highly  fa-  He  was  fo  fearful  on  the  water,  that,  wbenererbc 
voured.     Then,  at  his  leifure,  he  again  applied  went  out  of  a  ftiip,  he  would  fee  others  go  before 
himfelf  to  his  poem  :  but,  foon  after,  he  incurred  him ;  and,  on  land,  he  would  alight  from  hisborie 
the  cardinal's  difpleafure  for  refufihg  to  accompa-  on  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger.    He  wai  0 
ny  him  into  Hungary ;  by  which  he  was  fo  dif-  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  left  two  natural  fim 
couraged,  that  he  deterred  writing  for  14  years.  He  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  the  moft  eminent 
even  till  the  cardinal's  death.    After  that,  he  fi-  men  of  learning  of  his  time,  moft  of  whom  he 
nifhed  by  d^egrees,  in  great  perfedion,  that  which  mentions  with  great  refpeft  in  the  laft  canto  of 
he  began  with  great  expe<ftatioa.    Duke  Aftolfo  his  Orlando  Furiofo.     His  conftitution  was  but 
offered  him  great  promotions  if  he  would  ferve  weakly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  tuve  recoiuic  to 
him :  but,  preferring  liberty  to  grandeur,  he  re-  phyficians  the  greateit  part  of  his  life.    He  bon? 
fufed  this  and  other  great  offers  from  princes  aiid  his  laft  iicknvfs  with  great  refolution  and  ferenity; 
cardinals,  particularly  from  Leo  X.  from  all  whom,  and  died  at  Ftrrara  the  8th  of  July  X533>  acconi- 
however,  he  received  great  prefents.    The  duke  ing  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  being  then  59  yearit/ 
of  Ferrara  delighted  fo  much  in  his  comedies,  of  age.    He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Btne- 
which  he  wrote  five,  that  he  built  a  ftage  on  pur-  di^tine  monks,  who,  contrary  to  their  cuitom,  at* 
pofe  to  have  them  a^ed  in  his  court,  and  enabled  tended  his  funeral.    H .  had  a  buft  ereded  to  hint 
our  poet  to  build  himfelf  a  houfe  in  Ferrara,  with  and  an  epitaph,  written  by  himfelf,  inicribed  upoo 
a  pleafant  garden,  where  he  ufed  to  compofe  his  his  tomb. 

poems,  which  were  highly  efteemed  by  all  the       ARIPO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Alia,  on  the  weftera 

princes  in  Italy,   who  fent  him  many  prefents;  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie 

but  he  (aid,  ^  he  Wt)uld  not  fell  his  liberty  for  the  Sarunda.    It  belongs  to  the  Dutch ;  and  to  t^« 

beft  cardinal's  hat  in  Rome."    It  was  a  fmall,  eaft  of  it  is  a  pearl  fiihery.    Lon.  80.  25.  £•  Lat 

though  convenient  houfe :   Being  aiked,  why  he  8»  41-  N. 

had  not  built  it  in  a  more  magnificent  manner,        ARISARIUM,  or  arum,  in  botany,  wake^o- 

fince  he  had  given  fuch  noble  defcriptions  of  bin. 

fumptuom  palaces,  beautiful  porticos,  and  plea*       ARISBA,  in  ancient  geography,  x.  a  town  is 

fant.founta'ms,  in  his  Orlando  Furiofo?  he  replied,  the  ifland  of  I..efbos :  1.  Another  io  Troas,  m  tbf 

That  words  were  cheaper  laid  together  than  ftones.  territonr  and  to  the  SE.  of  Abydos;  the  renda- 

In  his  diet  he  was  fo  temperate,  that  he  was  fit  vous  ot  Alexander's  army  after  their  pall'age  rf 

to  have  lived  in  the  world  when  men  fed  upon  the  Hellefpont:   3.  a  colony  of  the  Mitykmaaif 

kcoms.    Whether  he  was  ever  married,  is  uncer-  taken  and  pltmdered  by  Achilles.     It  was  the  it- 

tain.    He  kept  company  with' one  Alexandria,  to  fidence  of  Axyius,  celebrated  by  Homer  for  bn 

whohi,  It  was  reported,  he  was  married  privately,  hofpitality. 

and  a  lady  Genevera,  whom  he  often  mentions  in        *  To  ARISE,  v.  n.  pret.  aro/e,  partidp.  srih. 

the  a4th  book  of  his  Orlando,  as  poets  intermix  [ft^ni  a  and  ri/e.]  i.  To  mount  upward  asthefuB- 
^ith  their  fitftions  fome  real  amours  of  their  own.  He  rofe,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  (kkt 

He  was  urged  to  go  ambaifador  to  Pope  Clement,        With  purple  blufliing,  and  the  day  an/e.  Dr^ 

but  would  by  no  means  accept  this  embafly.    He  s.  To  get  up  from  fleep,  or  from  rcll.— So  tw 

tranflated  the  Menocmi  of  Plautus :   and  all  his  dras  arofe  up,  and  faid  unto  them,  ye  hate  titf^ 

own  comedies  were  fo  much  efteemed,  that  they  greiTed  the  law.    r.  Efd.  ix  7. — How  long  wi3t 

^ere  frequently  ;iAed  by  perfons  of  the  firft  qua-  thou  fleep,  O  fluggard ;  when  wilt  thou  ariff^xi 

lity.    When  his  Lena  was  firft  reprcfented,  Fer-  of  thy  fleep?  Prov.  vi.  9.    3.  To  come  into  new. 

tlinand  of  Efte,  afterwards   n\arquis  of  MaiJa,  as  from  obicurity. — There  fhall  arift  fiihe  CbnA> 

fpoke  the  prologue.    He  began  one  of  his  come*  and  falfe  prophets.  Matt.  xxiv.    4.  To  revive  fr» 

4ies  in  hie  fathw^s  lifetime,  when  the  following  death.—  J  hy  dead  men  Ihall  live,  together  witi 

incident  (hews  the  remarkable  talent  he  had  fur  my  body  Ihali  they  ahfe:  awake  axxi  tog,  ye  t^ 

poetry.    His  father  one  day  rebuked  him  fharply,  dwell  in  dull.  Jja'uib  xxvi.  19,    5.  To  proceed  >J| 

charging  him  with  fome  great  fault ;  but  all  the  have  its  original. — They  which  were  fcatiered 

while  he  returned  him  no  anfwer.     Soon   after  abroad  upon  the  perfecution  that  arofe  abotit  Sf* 

l)!s  brother  be^  the  fame  fubje^ ;  but  he  eafily  phen  travelled  as  f^r  as  Phcerace-  AS*  xL  i^^ 

refitted  him^  and,  with  ftrong  arguments,  jufti-  i  know  not  what  mifchief  may  ^rj^  hereafter htfO 

fied  his  own  behaviour.    **  Why  then  (faid  his  the  example  of  fuch  an  ii  novation.  X)ry^fii.  6.  To 

brotherj  did  you  not  fatisfy  my  father?"    "  In  enter  upon  r,  new  ftation,  to  fuccted  to  power  cc 

truth  ^laid  Lodo\ico)  I  was  thinking  of  a  part  in  oflige*— 
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^   Another  Mary  then  arofr,  ARISTIDA.  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  frlafl* 

And  did  rig'rotis  laws  impofe.  Covuley,    dria  digynia  clafs  $  and,  in  the  natural  methodf 

7.  To  commence  hoftility.— And  when  he  arcfe  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Oramina,  The  ca^ 
k^mtt  fhti  I  caught  htm  by  his  beard,  and  Tmote  lyx  has  a  double  valve  9  the  corolla  has  one  vahre^ 
him.  I  Sam.  xvii.  ^s.  For  the  tarious  fenfes  of  and  three  awns  at  the  points.  There  are  3  fpe* 
this  word,  fee  Rise.  cies  of  Aridida,  viz. 

ARI8H,  a  Perfi^  long  meafure  containing  about    ^    i.  Akistida  adicensionis,  a  native  (^  the 
38  Endifh  inches.  xiland  of  Afcen6on ; 

ARiSl,  rfce,'  an  Indian  word,  T^hfdh  does  not       1.  ArIstioa  AMCRiCAitrA,anativeof  Jimdka^ 
properly  fignify  the  plant  tvhich  pfodu:-*  s  the  rice,    and 

but  the  feed  Itfelf,  when  cleanfed  from  its  hufk^       3.  Aristida  ^lumosa^  a  native  of  America* 
tod  rendered  fit  for  ufe.    The  Indians  call  it  art/I        ( t.)  ARISTIDES,  a  celebrated  Athenian  gene* 
in  this  ftate;  but  in  the  hulk,  and  upcm  the  plaAt    rai,  fumamed  the  Ju st^  fiouhfhed  at  the  iame 
they  caQ  it  nttlou.    See  Or  is  A.  time  with  Themiftocles,  who  triumphed  over  him 

(u)  ARISTA,  in  aftronomy,  the  Spiea  Fifginh.    by  his  boifterous  eloquence,  and  got  him  batnfhw 
(1.)  Arista,  in  botany,  a  long  needle*like    ed,  Ai  Ak  C.  493*    (See  OsTRACism):  but  Arif- 
beard,  that  grows  otit  from  the  htrfik  of  bear  or    tides  being  recalled  a  ibort  time  after,  would  ne^ 
giafs ;  cafled  aMb  the  atvn,  ver  join  >^ith  the  enemies  of  Themiftocles  to  get 

(3 J  Arista,  in  ichtfhyology.  See  Atnfrina^  him  banifiied ;  for  nothing  could  make  him  devi- 
AKlSTiEUd,  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene«  ate  from  the  flri<^teft  ruks  of  moderation  and  juf- 
trhom,  for  the  mrfny  fervices  he  had  rendered  to  tice.  Ariftides  brought  the  Gfeeks  to  unite  againft 
m^tnkind  by  hi?  knowledge  of  the  ufefui  arts,  the  the  Perfians ;  diftihgOifhed  htmfelf  at  the  famous 
pds  placed  amoftgfl  the  f!ars ;  where  he  is  (aid  to  battles  of  Marathon^  Salamine  aifd  Platea ;  and 
be  the  Aquarius  in  the  zodiac.  The  refemblance  eftablrdied  an  annual  income  of  460  talents  for  a 
of  his  hiftory  to  that  Of  Mofes  has  been  curiouiljr  fund  to  bear  the  expencfe^  of  war.  This  great 
difcufled  by  Huetms.  man  died  io  poor,  though  he  had  the  manage^ 

ARISTANI>£R,  a  famous  foothfayer  under  mefit  of  the  revenues  of  Greece^  that  the  ftate  was 
AlesCander  the  Great,  over  whom  he  gained  a  obliged  to  pay  his  funeral  expences,  to  give  for- 
wonderful  influence  by  the  fuccefs  of  h\s  art.  He  tunes  to  his  daughters  in  marriaget  and  9  mamte<' 
had  enjoved  the  f  iine  office  under  Philip ;  and  e^-  ilance  to  his  fon  LyfilnachtM. 
p/iined  better  than  his  brethren  the  dream  that  {1.)  ARis-fiDfis,  JElius^  a  Celebrated  orator^ 
this  prince  had  after  he  married  Olympiat.  born  m  Myfia,  about  A^  A.  C.  119.    The  beft  edi'^ 

(f.)  ARISTA  RCHU^  t  celebrated  grammari-  tlon  of  his  works  is  that  of  Oxford,  |»rhited  in 
illy  much  efleemed  by  iHotemy  Philometof,  who  Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  volumes  4to. 
entrufled  him  with  the  education  of  his  fori.  He  (5.)  Aristi&es,  a  painter,  cotemporary  with 
applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  cHtkifm,  and  made  a  Apellcs,  fk>uri(hed  at  Thebes  about  the  iiid  O* 
mrifal  of  Homer's  pfienh,  but  in  too  nuigifterial  i,  lympiad.  He  was  the  firft/  according  to  Pliny# 
way ;  for  fuch  verfe.  as  he  did  not  like  he  treated  who  expreifed  chara^er  and  paflion,  the  human 
»  iputioixs.  He  alfo  critldfed  on  other  poets.  mind,  and  its  feveral  efnotions ;  but  he  was*  not 
(i.)  Aristahchu^,  2f  Grecian  philofopher  of  remarkable  for  foftnels  of  colouring.  **  His  moft 
Samos,  one  of  the  firft  that  maintained  that  the  celebrated  pidure  Was  of  an  infant  (on  the  taking 
Kuth  tnms  upon  its  own  centre.  We  are  not  of  a  town)  at  the  mother's  breait,  who  is  tronnd^ 
fure  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  have  none  ed  and  expiring.  The  fenfations  of  the  mothei' 
^  his  ifrorks,  but  a  **  Treatife  of  the  greatneft  were  clearly  marked,  and  her  fear  left  the  diild^ 
md  diftance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,''  tranflated  irpon  failure  of  the  milk,  fhould  iock  her  blood, 
nto  Latin  by  Frederic  Commandine,  and  publifh-  Alexander  the  Great  took  this  piduie  with  him 
d  with  Pappus's  expUinations  in  15^1.  to  F'^lla."    Junius,  (in  his  Treatife  di  PiSttra  Fe* 

ij,)  ARI9TARCHUS,  in  the  original  l^^trmtK^*}    /^rarm)  conjedures  that  a  beautiful  Greek  epigram 
i^ines  beft  prince ;  bdt  In  its  ordinary  u&  a^    of  ^milianus  of  which  the  following  is  a  t]£ifla^ 
3ong  the  learned,  denotes  a  fevere  critic  ^  from    tion,  was  written  on  thi^  picture : — 
[>e  learned  gramnwrian  of  that  name,  (See  N*        Suck,  little  tvretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  lives, 
')   who  criticifed   the  veTfes  of  Homer,   ^c^  Stick  the  laft  drop  her  fainting  bofom  gives ! 

fence  we  derive  the  titles  of  feveral  books  $  as        She  dies  1  her  tendemefs  funrives  her  breathf 
riftarcbus  facer,  the  name  of  Heinfius's  notes  on  And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 

le  New  Teftament;  Ariltarchus  Anti-Bentleia*'  (4.)  Aristidis,  a  tery  eloquent  Athenian  onu 
iis,  8cc4  tor,  who  became  a  convert  to  the  ChrifUan  reli- 

(4.}  Aristarchus  of  ThefTalOnica, a  primitive!    gion,  and  about  the  year  134  prefented  to  the 
firiftian,  who  attended  Paul  to  Ephefus,  where    emperor  Adrian  an  apology  for  the  Chriflians. 
r  was  to  danger  of  his  life  in  the  riot  raifed  by        (5.)  AaiSTiOEs  of  Miletus,  a  famous  Greek  au^ 
emetrius  ;  and  afterwards  to  Rome^  Where  he    thor,  often  cited  by  the  smcients. 
IS  beheaded  along  with  him.  (L  r.)   ARI;$TIPPuS,  a  natite  of  Cyrene  in 

ARISTEA*  in  botany^  a  genus  of  the  triandria  Libya,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  fe^  of  philo* 
3nogynia  clafs  and  order.  The  efTential  charac-  fopny,  the  fon  of  Aretades,  flouriflied  about  the 
'  is,  petals  ftx»  flyle  declinate,  ftigma  funnel  96th  Olympiad.  The  great  reputation  of  Socra^ 
ipcd  gaping,  capfule  inferior  with  numerous  tes  induced  him  to  remove  to  Athens,  that  he 
■ds.  Tliere  is  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  Cape  might  hear  his  difcourfes.  He  was  chiefly  de- 
Good  Hope.  lighted  \ntb  thofe  that  related  to  pleafbre ;  which 
Vol.  U.  Pa&t  H.  P  P  P  b9 
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he  affwted  to  be  the  ultimate  end  in  wtiich  all  mr,  &yi  he.  what  I  alk,  and  we  will  ti'krfCdt 

luppinefd  canfifls.     Hit  mannirr  of  life  was  agree-  aflerwardi."     When  Dionyliut  lud  gim  it  bm, 

4bl<!  to  hi*  opinion  i  for  he  indulged  himfelf  ex-  "  Now  (lafsbr],  you  fee  I  do  not  »iat"   fi 

tremelf  in  all  the  luxuries   of  drer»,   wine,  and  this  cumplaifance  be  gained  Cn  muchupcaC- 

women.     Though  he  had  a  good  eltate,  and  three  nyfiui,  that  he  had  a  greater  rrgaid  Tot  bin  tL: 

country  feati,  yet  he  waa  the  only  one  of  the  dif-  for  ;ill  the  reft  of  the  philofuphen,  thoufh  re 

ciplei  of  Socrates  who  took  moner  f.ir  teaching ;  fonietimei  fpoke  with  fuch  frredom  to  tkat  L=;, 

which  being  obfrrved  by  the  philnfopher,  be  alk-  that  he  incurred  his  difpleafuic.    When  Dii»]£u 

ed  Arilllppus.  How  he  came  to  have  fii  much  ?  alketl,   Why  phiiofophen  haunted  the  piii  a 

Who  in  reply  afktfd  him.  How  he  came  to  have  rich  men,  but  not  rich  men  ihofe  of  philofif^ 

fo  little ;  Upon  his  leaving  Socratea,  he  went  to  he  replied,  "  Becauff  the  Utter  kiMW  vttai  tir 

JEglna,  aa  Atheoaeus  Informs  us,  where  he  lived  want,  and  the  othci-s  do  ml."      AoothcT  I'^i. 

with  more  freedom  and  luKury  than  before.    So-  Dionyrius  resting  out  of  Sophacin,thtiiftntv 
crates  f^-nt  frequent  exhortations  to  him,  in  order         He  that  with  tyrants  fiets  for  bare  fiippon. 
to  recbun  htm;   but  all  in  vain;  and  with  ihe         Enltaves  himfelf,  thouab free  becanr  toow:. 

fame  view  he  publilhed  that  difcourfe  which  we  he  immediately  anfweredi  **  lie  is  do  Unr,  ii  '1 

find  in   Xenophon.     Hen:  AriHippiis  became  ac-  he/rvt  It  comt."     Aridippui  had  a  cootel  ■:: 

quainted  with  Lais,  the  famous  courtezan  of  Co-  Antilthenea  the  Cynic  philofopher ;  notwiliilliB' 

nnth  i  fur  whofe  fake  he  took  a  Voyage  to  that  ing  which,  he  employi'd  his  interelt  at  ctmr.  u 

city.     He  conlinutd  at  iEgina  till  the  death  of  fome  friends  of  AntiftheneB,toprefrrYethaBliic 

Socratest  as  appears  from  Plato's  Phzdon,  and  the  de^lh,  as  we  tind  by  a  tetter  of  his  to  tLalptiV- 

epifile  which  he  wrote  upon  that  occafion.     He  fupher.    Diogenes  toUowed  the  example  of  '> 

returned  at  laft   to  Cyr>-n<-,  where  he  profelTed  matter  Anttdheiii  j  in  ridiculing  Ariflipptu,  a 

p:iiloro])hf ,  and  inftituted   a  it&  which  was  cal.  called  him  the  nan  fpan-il.    Suidas  obfavn,  ^ 

led  the Crrii.r.  from  the  place,  and  theHnjgn/c  Ariltippus  furpafTetl  all  the  phitofcpbcrtuilt'v 

or  theToliiptuous,from  iia  doctrines.   During  Ihe  cuti'nefsof  hi^  apophthegms.  Bring  once  laiin!- 

height  of  the  graiideur  of  Diuuyfius  the  Sicilian  he  le(t  the  room;  and  the  perfon  wh(>al>ufc\ll>i. 

tyrant,  a  great  many  phi tofophers  reforted  to  him  \  following  him,andafktnghim  why  he  wcMi«t 

and  among  the  reft  Ariftippus,  who  was  tempted  he  anfwernl,  "  Becaufe  it  is  in  your  powerb  rr, 

by  the  maK"'ficcnce  of  that  court.     Dionyfius  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  not  to  hear  you."  WL-, 

aikiiig  him  ihe  reafun  of  his  coming,  he  leplied,  one  recommended  his  fon  to  him,  be  dtsuU- 

"  Thil  when  he  wanted  «ii/(i)ffl,  he  went  to  So.  jco  drachmas  1  and  upon  the  father's  rqilfu 

dates ;  but  now  as  he  wanted  monn,  he  was  come  that  he  could  buy  a  Itave  for  that  Am,  "  D' " 

to  him."     He  foon  infmuated  him^lf  into  Ihe  f^-  (faid  he),  and  then  you'll  be  mafter  of  a  co:^ 

wiur  of  Dionylius  ■,  for,  bei'ig  a  man  of  an  cafy  Being  reproached,  becaufe,  having  a  fwit  (rf  •" 

temper,    he  confonned   himfcif  to  cver^   pLici-,  depending,  he  feed  a  lawyw  10  plead  fen  tr 

time,  and  pcrfon,  and  was  a  complete  msfter  of  "  jull  fo  (laid  he),  when  1  have  a  great  fnpp"' 

the  moft  rehiied  cumplaiOince.     Aft''r  he  had  lived  make,  1  always  hire  a  cook"     Being  aiud  ■!.: 

along  time  with  Dionyliun,  his  daughler  j\rete  was  the  difference  betw«.n  a  wite  man  and  at*  > 

lent  to  him  defiring  hispTclenceatCyrene,  totake  be  replied,  "  Send  both  of  them  togcthcroil' 

care  of  her  aif-iirs,  as  ftie  was  in  danger  of  being  to  ttiole  who  an-  acquamlcd  with  neiiber  of  tii:. 

opprelfcd  by  the  magiftrates.     But  he  fell  fick  in  and  then  you'll  know."     Being  reproved  b;  }■ 

bis  tetiHTi  home,  and  died  at  Lipara,  an  Mo'\3a  to  for  his  coftly  fealls,  "  I  warrsni  you  (laid .'.  . 

iOand.  ttut  you  would  not  h^ve  beftowed  three  bntio 

(i.|  AaisTtppus,  aroPHTHEGMS  OP.    Dio-  upon  fuch  a  dinner;"  which  the  other  caofi'C- • 

genea  Laertjus  mentiona  fcveral  anecdotes  of  Arif-  «  Why,  then,"  faid  be,  **  I  find  that  I  kjtr  r 

tippus,  during  his  leftdence  at  the  court  of  Sicty.  belly,  and  you  love  your  mcney."    His  fciu 

Dtonyfius,  at  a  fcaft,  commatidcd  that  all  fhould  -  carrying  after  him  a  great  weight  of  moiey,  ^- 

put  OS  women's  purple  ha  bit  li,  atid  dance  in  th>>m.  beingready  to  fink  upon  theroad  under  biibov. 

Plato  refufed,  a  Hedging  it  would  dif^tric;.'  his  man-  he  bid  him  throw  away  all  that  was  too  maea " ' 

bood;  but  Ariftippus  readily  lubmitted  ind  n-  him  to  carry.    Horace  mentions  ihisfadiLAt 

plied,   "  At  ie^ilfcs  where  mirth  is  frir,  a   fobei  Sedi.  1,     Being  reproached  for  going  Jhatt  J*."» 

mind  can  never  be  corrupted  "     At  another  time.  tES  to  UionybuE,  he  replied,  "  That  he  trrn,  '' 

interceding  with  Dionylius  in  behalf  of  a  frii-nd  Socralcb  for  inllruAion,  and  to  Dionyfioi  fa  -' 

but  not  prevailing,  he  cart  himfelf  at  his  feet :  be-  vcrfion."    Having  received  money  of  D»*i- 

ii'g  reproved  l<y  one  for  that  excefs  of  humility,  at  Ihe  fame  time  that  Plato  accepted  a  book  1* 

he  replied,  "That  it   wis  not  bt  who  was  thi:  and  being  reproached  to- ^    "  •^'- '—--^ 

caufe  of  thM  fobmifiion  ;  but  Dionyfiu«,  whofe  (faid  he',  1  want  moncv 

ears  were  in  hisZ-W,"     Oionyfiui  thowcd  l.im  1  Having  loft 

beautiful  courtezans,  and  oniered  him  lo  take  his  "ho  leeir.rd 

dioice.    Upon  which  he  look  them  all   ,t  away  but  one  6ek 

with  him,  alledging  that   P.iris  was  puuifhcd  for  rather  griew 

pi«fening  one  to  the  other  tvni :  hnt  when  he  "  That  the  I 

bad  brought  Ibem  to  his  door,  he  difmiltnl  them,  "  I'hat  it  w: 

to  Ihow  tl>ai  he  could  eitlier  enjoy  or  reject  with  for  the  fake 
thefimoindiflennce.     Having:  d.  fired  money  of       (j.)Aaisi 

Dior.vliuif  the  latter  obferted  to  him,  that  lie  had .  he  rrjefled  t 

affiired  him  a  wiJiB  mas  wtnted  Dotbing.    "  Give  and  preteiidt 
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teach  tntth  and  fix  its  booxxls.    He  aflTerted,  that  Aristobulvs,  II.  the  fon  of  Alexander  Jaa* 

'  fkafoK  and  pain  were  the  criterionB  by  which  we  naeas,  king  of  the  Jev^Sy  fucceedcd  his  brother  Uir- 

'  were  to  be  determined ;  that  thefe  alone  niade  up  canus,  A.  M.  388a>  and  reigned  5  years*  when  he 

'nil  our  padions ;  that  the  fidt  produced  all  the  was  dethroned  and  Hh^anusreftored,  A^M.  3887* 

fo(i  emocionsy  and  the  latter  ail  tho  violent  ones.  (1.)  •  ARISTOCRACY*  «./.  [-f.*^,  greateft, 

iThf  afTcmblage  of  all  pleafure,  he  afTerted,  made  and  n(mk»ft  to  govern.]    That  form  of  government 

Irue  happiocfs,  and  the  beft  way  to  attain  this  which  places  the  fupreme  pou  er  in  the  nobles, 

iva«  to  enjoy  the  prcient  moments.  without  a  king,  and  excluflvely  of  the  people.-^ 

(4.)  Akistippus,  works,  family,  &c.  of.  Tbo  ari^^cracf  of  Venice  hath  admitted  fo  many 

Hf  wrote  a  ^eat  many  books :  particularly  the  abufes  through  the  degeneracy  of  the  nobles,  that 

Hiftory  of  Libya,  dedicated  to  Dionylius ;  feve-  the  period  of  its  duration  ieems  to  approach. 

I  tsd  Dialogues ;  and  four  books  Of  the  Luxury  of  Sfwiji, 

i  the  Ancients.    There  are  four  of  his  epiftlcsex-  (a.)  Aristocracy  is  alfo  often  uled  #6r  the 

tant  in  the  Socratic  Colleiftion  publifhed  by  Leo  nobility  of  a  cou.itry,  under  a  monarchy  or  any 

illatius.    BeGdes  Arete  h'S  daughter,  whom  be  form  of  government.    The  ancient  writers  im  po* 

educated  in  philofophy,  Ariftippus  had  alfo  a  fon,  litics  prefer  the  ariftocratical  form  of  government 

whom  he  difmherited  for  his  Cupidity.  Arete  had  to  all  others.    Many  of  the  mtidems  reckon  it  the 

a  fon,  who  was  named  Aristippus  from  his  very  worft.    Thenpublic  of  Venice  ei^hibits  an 

frrandfather,  and  had  the  fumame  of  M«r^«)i)ji»«^  escample  of  a  moft  tyrranlcal  ariftocracy,  worft 

trom  bis  mother's  intruding  him  in  phUofophy.  than  eveii  abfblute  defpotiim.    Ariftocracy  feemt 

Among  his  auditors,  befides  his  daughter  Arete,  to  coincide  with  OLiGAacHv;  which,  however, 

we  have  an  account  of  JEthiopt  of  Ptolemais,  and  is  more  ordinahJy  ufed  to  iignify  a  corruption  ol 

Antipater  of  Cyrcne.     Arete  rommunic.iled>  the  an  ariftoeratical  ftate,  where  the  admintflration  it 

philofophy  which  ftie  recefved  from  her  father  to  in  the  hands  of  too  few,  or  where  fome  one  or  two 

her  fon  Ariftippus,  who  traofmitted  it  to  Theo-  ufurp  the  whole  power. 

dorus,  the  Atheift,  who  inftftuted  the  fed  called  ARISTOCRAT,  or  >  a  nobleman ;  a  member 

Tly^doPtAn.    Antipater  communicated  the  philo-  ARISTOCRATE,    >  of  the  ariftocracy.    Thtt 

fophy  of  Ariftippus  to  Epitimedes  his  difciple ;  £•  is  the  proper  and  original  meaning  of  the  word ; 

pitiniedes  to    Fanebates ;  Panebates  to  Hegefias  but  in  France,  during  the  revolution,  it  was  ap- 

and  Annlceris ;  and  thefe  two  laft,  improving  it  plied  to  all  perfons,  of  whatever  rank,  who  £u 

by  fome  additions  of  their  own,  obtained  the  ho-  voured  the  claims  of  the  nobility,  or  pleaded  for  a 

oour  each  of  them  of  giving  a  name  to  the  Hegefiat  diftindion  of  ranks  in  focietv. 

and  JHmceriam  feds.  •  ARiSTOCRATICALNESS.  ii./.Tfrom  nr^. 

((I.)  Aristifpus,  a  philofopher  of  the  New  tocraticaL]    An  ariftocratical  ftate.  Dia, 

Academy,  mentioned  by  Laertius.  *  ARISTOCRATICAL.  {  adj.  [from  atijocra- 

(ni.)  Aristippus,  the  author  of  the  hiftory  *  ARISTdCRATICK.    (  cj.]  KelaUng  to  arif. 

of  Arcadia.  tocracy  i  including  a  form  of  government  by  the 

(IV.)ArjstippusMetrodidactos,  the  grand-  nobles.— Ockham  diftrngnifties,  that  the  papacy, 

fon  of  AnisTiPPUS.    See  N^  I.  $  4.  or  eccleOaftical  monarchy,  may  be  changed  in  an 

(1.)  ARISTO,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  the  difciple  extraordinary  mannery  for  fome  time,  into  an  ari/m 

of  Zeno»  ftourifhed  about  A.  A.  C.  390.  He  differed  tocratical  form  of  govexnment.  Ayltfft, 

little  fr<im  his  mafter.    He  reje^ed  logic  as  of  no  Aristocratick  government.    See  Aristo* 

nle,  and  natural  philofophy  as  above  the  reach  of  cracy,  N*  a. 

human  anderftanding.    It  is  fkid,  that  being  bald,  ARISTOGITON,  a  famous  Atbeaiaa,  who, 

the  fun  burnt  his  head ;  and  this  caufed  his  death,  with   Uarmodius,  killed  Uipparchus,  tyrant  of 

Thew  it  a  faying  of  his  recorded,  which  might  Athens,  about  A.  A.  C.  51J.     The  Athenians 

lender  the  dodrine  of  Ariftippus  lefs  odious  than  ereded  a  ftatue  of  him. 

K  ordinarily  is:  (fee  Aristippus,  N®  i.  $  y,)  ARISTOLOCHIA,  birthwort:  A  genus  of 

viz.  *<  That  a  philofopher  might  do  thofe  of  h?s  the  hexandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gvnandria 

bearert  a  prejudice  who  put  a  wrong  interpreta-  oiafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  melhcxl  ranking 

tion  apon  gcxxl  meanintcs;  for  example,  th^t  the  undtrr  the  11th  oixler,  Sdurmentacr^^    It  has  no 

Reboot  of  Ariftippus  might  fend  out  debauchees,  calyx ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  one  entire  petal ;  and 

md  that  d  Zeao,  Cjnics :"  which  feem  to  imply,  the  capfule,  which  ii  below  the  flower,  has  Gs 

iut  the  dodrlne  or  this  philofopher  never  pro-  cellt.    1*he  fpecies  are  ai ;  but  only  the  Gve  foU 

luctd  this  effed,  but  when  it  was  mifunderftood.  lowijfg  merit  defcrtptlon. 

(s.)  ArisVo,  Titus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  perfe^  i.  Asistolochia   clbmatitis,    hat  YeuU 

naftvr  of  the  public  and  civil  law,  of  hiftory  and  tfhaped  leaves,  an  upright  ftem,  and  the  flowert 

mtiquity.    The  Panders  mention  fome  books  of  crowded  in  the  axUlse.   The  root  is  long  and  flen» 

lit,  an  doet  Aulus  Oellius.— He  was  cotemporiry  der. 

ivith  Piiny  the  younger,  who  gives  him  a  noble  «.  A'RI$tou>c«*a  injuca,  or  contrayerva  of 

'furader^  £piR.  ta.  Kb.  u  and  had  a  moft  tender  Jfltnaica,  is  a  native  oi  that  iOand,  where  its  roott 

rieadihip  for  him.  are  ufed  inftoad  of  the  tnie  contra^erva*    It  bath 

ARISTOBULUB,  1.  the  fon  of  John  Hircanut,  iong  traiUng*  branches,  which  climb  upon  the 

nd  naphew  of  Judas  Maccabxut,  was-  the  ftrft  ocighbtniring  plants,  and  fometimcs  rife  to  a  con- 

jng  or  Che  Jews  after  their  return  'from  the  cap-  ftderable  height.  The  flowers  are  prodveed  in  fmall 

it\Vf*  4le  was  alfo  the  firft  Who'onited  the  royal  cluftcrs  towards  the  upper  paxt  of  the  ftalks,  which 

n4  pontifical  dignities  A.  M.  3845*.    W  reigned  aftf  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 

ittte  Mort  than  a  year.           •    -^  .   .  3.  ARittObOCHia  longa  it  anativeof  France* 

P  p  p  t  Spain» 
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iptin,  and  Italy.    It  has  Ipng  tap-roots  like  car-  ojufly  bitterifli ;  the  lon^  foroewhat  left.    Th« 

rots  \  the  branches  are  weak  and  traihng,  extend-  root  of  the  clematitis  is  long  and  flender,  nxrh 

fag  little  more  than  a  foot ;  the  flowers  come  out  exceeding  the  thickneft  of  a  goofe-quill  •  it  in. 

from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  like  the  other,  arc  of  flkantly  fills  the  mouth  with  an  aromatSc  bittcroefi. 

ft  pale  purple  colour,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  which  is  not  ungrateftiU    Their  medical  virtufi 

by  feed-veflels  like  the  other.       .     ^^           .  are,  to  heat,  ftimulate,  attenuate  vifcid  phieem. 

4.  Aristolochia  rotunda,  is  alfo  a  native  of  and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general-  the? 

the  S.  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  whence  are  principally  celebrated  in  fuppreflionsof  fanai 

the  roou  are  brought  for  medical  ufe.    The  roots  evacuations.    The  dofe  in  fubftance  is  from  a 

are  roundifti,  grow  to  the  fize  of  fmall  turnips  fcniple  to  two  drapis.    The  long  fort  is  ircom. 

bemg  io  ihape  and  colour  like  the  roots  of  cycla-  mended  externally  for  cleanfmg  and  drying  ukm 

mens,  which  are  frequently  fold  inftead  of  them.  r,nd  wounds,  and   in  cutaneous  difeafel    The 

This  fort  hath  three  or  four  weak  trailing  branches,  root  of  the  ferpentaria  is  fmall,  light,  bufliy,  sod 

Which  lie  on  the  ground  when  they  are  not  fup.  copfifts  of  a  number  of  ftrings  or  fibres,  matted 

ported,  and  extend  tyofect  m  length;  the  leaves  together,  ifluing  from  one  common  head:  of  a 


black  colour;  and  are  ft^qufently  fucceeded  by  o-    bitterifli,  pungent  tafte.    This  root  is  a  watm  di. 

val  feed-yeflTels  having  Cix  cdls  full  of  fiat  feeds.  3phoretic  and  diuretic ;  it  has  been  greatly  cele- 
5.  Aristolochia  SBRPENTARiA  is  a  native  of    brated  as  an  alexiphannic,  and  efteemed  one  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  from  whence  the  radix  fer*    the  principal  remedies  in  malignant  fevers  and  e- 

fentarue^  or  fnako^root,  fo  i»ach  ufed  in  medicine,  pidemic  difeafes.    In  thefe  intenfions,  it  is  given 

Is  brought  over.  The  plant  rifesout  of  the  ground  in  fubflance  from  10  to  30  grains ;  and  in  inftSsom 

in  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  pliant  ftalks,  to  a  dram  or  two.    Both  watery  and  fpirituoui 

which  at  very  little  diltance  are  crooked  or  undq-  menftnia  extra^it  its  virtue  by  infufion,  and  elevate 

lated.    The  leaves  (land  alternately,  and  are  about  fome  (hare  of  its  flavour  in  diltillation ;  alone 

3  inches  long,  ia  form  foroewhat  Kke  the  fipilax  with  the  water,  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oU  a. 

BQ>erma  j  they  grow  dofe  to  the  ground  on  foot-  rifes.    Thefe  articles,  however,  are  now  little  xS^ 

ftalks  an  inch  long,  of  a  Angular  fliape,  and  of  a  Jeeiped  j  and  are  aU  baniflied  from  the  Phamaco- 

dark  purple  colour.    A  round  canulated  icapfule  pceia  of  the  London  college ;  the  clematitis  is  a* 

fucceeds  Jhe  flowtr.     It   is  filled  with  ieeda,  loqe  retained  in  tfiat  of  Edinburgh, 

which  are  ripe  in  May.    The  pfual  price  of  the  AUISTOMENES,  a  general  of  the  Mefleniaus, 

root  when  dried  is  6d.  per  pounds  both  m  Virgi-  r/enowued  /or  his  valour  and  virtue.     Sec  Mis- 

nia  and  Carolina,  which  is  money  hardly  earned  ;  senia.'  *' 

yet  the  ^egro  flave?  employ  great  part  of  the  time  *  ARISTOPHANES,  »  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
allowed  them  fey  their  ipafters  in  fearch  of  it,  Athens.    He  was  cotemporary  with  Plato,  Socn* 
which  is  the  reafon  that  there  are  feldom  found  tps,  and  Euripides;  sin^  moft  of  hia  plays  wot 
any  but  yery  fmall  plants  of  this  fpecies.    When  written  during  the  Peloppnnefian  war.    His  ima. 
planted  in  gardens,  m  countries  where  they  are  gination  was  warm  and  lively,  and  his  genius  par- 
natives,  they  Increafe  fo  much  in  two  years,  that  ticularly  turned  to  raillery.   He  had  alio  erealfoi. 
the  (talk  of  i  fingle  one  can  fcarce  be  grafped.  This  rit  and  refolution ;  and  was  a  declare  enemy  ta 
fpecies  is  ufually  found  near  the  roots  of  great  trees%  (lavery,  and  to  all  who  wilhed  to  cmiprefs  the» 
'  (H.)  Aristolochia,  cuLTURi  OP  THE.    The  popntry.    The  Athenian^,  iw , his  timet  were  g«>* 
%  laft  fpecies  are  propagated  from  (eeds,  which  yemed  by  men,  who  had  no  other  views  than  i» 
Ihould  be  fownin  the  autumn,  m  pots  filled  with  jfnake  tliemfelves  matter^  of  the  poimnoowcaltlt. 
light  frefli  earth,  and  plaaed  under  a  frame  to  Ariftophanes  expofed  their  designs,   with  gnat 
preferve  them' from  froft.    If  diey  are  plunged  in-  >vit  an,a  fercrity,  upon  the  ftage,     Cleo  was  tiic 
to  a  gentle  hot  bed  in  the  Inonth  of  March,  th^  firft  whpm  |ie  HtUcked,  in  his  comedy  of  thc-£- 
plants  will  dome  up'the  iboner.    In  fummer  and  quius ;  and  as  none  of  the  comedians  would  itn- 
in  autumn  when  the  Aalks  bepin  to  decay,  thry  turc  ta  perlbnate  a  man  of  bis  great  authority, 
jnuft  be  watered.    In  winter  they  mull  be  aghin  Anftophaqes  playtd  tte  charadtfr  himlUf,  »i4 
iheltered;  and  in  March,  before  the  roots  b;?gjn  wi|:h  1q  jnuch  fiicceft,  \hal  the  AtheoiaQS  oh&gni 
to  ftioot/  they  mnft   be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Ckb  ^p  pay  a  fiu^  pf  five  talents,  whicb  wertp- 
feparate  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  when  thef  vcu  to  rUe  po^.    Hp  defcribed  the  a&im  <rf  tk 
may  be  tetnovedinto  the  open  air,  and  treated  as  Athcijiaas  In  {c  cj^aa  a  ruannej-.  that  hia  co«<dit* 
before.  '  Th6  next  fpring  they  may  be  pkyited  io  a»-e  a  faithful  liiApry  of  Uiat  peopje.     When  D»- 
-the  open  4tT  in  a  warm  herder;  ivhere,  itrautuuan*  pny.fius  icing  pf '^ypacufr  defired  to  learu  the  Aatt 
when  their  ftalks  decay,  if  the  border  is  covered  apd  l^uagc  6^  i\then8,  flajto  kfit  bm  the  ^ 
with  old  tannei^  bark  to*  keep  out:  the  /ra(t,  the  ^pidics  of  Ariftoph^neis,  telling  hinit-  tbefc  vnst 
roots  will  be  fccured ;  biit  without  this,  fhev  wl\l  ^hc  beft  Tcprci'eni^tjpn?  of  ih^/n.    He  wMt  abow 
frequently  be  kiHed>by  the  froft.    The  lndi$:a  ^  jo-comcdies;  but  only  n  are  extant,  which  «V 
tender  J  and  thereftjce'  muit  be  kept  in  a  ftpve  d^i-  .cpmpife|e  i  pz.  Wutus,  thp  Clouds,  Xh^ttxjg^B- 
pnff  the  wmter,  of  it  win  not  live  in  England.     .  AMit^^j.theAp^roeofesjilhe  WafBs,  FVaoc.  tte 
fill.)  AaiSTOLooHiA,  HtmcjNA^   upps  oiT  J&irds,  the  E^jeliazufe  or  female  Oin^  d» 
TRE.    The  roots  taf  the  hwg  and  round  idrt^^  Thefmopbofiaxuffe  ot  JPrieftellH   of  C<m»  sad 
(N**  3.  and  4.)  on  being  firft  chewed,  •fcarcelr  4».&  jLyiiitraU.-    The  Clouds,  whicb  he  wrote  id  rid*- 
CTjvorany  tafte,  but  in     little  time  pro?eJ94ufc-  cule  of  Socrates,   (See  Sq^aATEs,)  is  the  «poft 

CCiC' 
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celelvated  of  all  his  comedies.    Biadam  Dacier  rebmlding  and  repeopling  of  that  city^  which  had 

tellf  UBt  that  (he  was  fo  much  charmed  vrith  this  been  df  moHihed  by  king  Philip. 

perfbraiaDcet  that  after  ihe  had  tranflated  it»  and  ARISTOl  ELIAN,  fomething  that  relates  to 

read  it  oyer  100  timet,  it  did  not  become  in  the  the  philofidpher  Ariilotle. 

iea/l  tedious  to  her*  which  ihe  could  not  fay  of  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  philofophy 

any  other  piece ;  and  that  the  pleafure  which  Ihe  taught  by  Ariftotle,  and  maintained  by  his  follow* 

received  from  it  was  fo  exquitHe^  that  (he  forgot  ers.    It  is  alfo  called  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 

all  the  indignation  which  Ariitophanes  delenred  See  Pfripatetics  and  Aristotle,  §  3. 

for  employing  his  wit  to  ruin  a  man  who  was  wiP-  ARISTOTELIANS,  a  fed  of  philofophers, 

dom  iti^lf,  and  the  greateft  ornament  of  Athens,  called  alfo  Peripttteticj,     The  Ariilotelians  and 

Ariftophanes  having  fome  averiion  to  the  poet  their  dogmata  prevailed  long  in  the  fchools  and 

EuripKles,  (at^Dized  him  in  fome  of  his  playsv  psr-  univerfities ;  even  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 

^cuhrly  in  hia  Frogs  and  his  Thefmophobaznfae.  Cartetians,  Newtonians,  and  other  corpufculari* 

He  wrote  his  Peace  in  the  t  oth  year  of  the  Pelo-  ans.    But  the  fyftem6  of  the  latter  have  at  iength 

ponnefian  war,  when  a  treaty  for  50  years  was  gained  the  pre-eminence ;   and  the  Newtonian 

concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lace-  philofophy,  in  particular,  is  now  generally  receiv* 

dzmonians,  though  it  continued  but  feven  years,  ed.     The  principles  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy, 

The  Acarnenfes  was  written  after  the  death  of  Pe-  the  learned  agree,  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  his  four 

hclcs,  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  in  Sicily,  in  or-  books  De  Oh;  his  eight  Dooks  of  Pbjffical  Auf* 

der  to  difluade  the  people  from  intruding  the  (afe*  ctdtation^  ^tmrnm  mu^nmy  belonging  rather  to  lo» 

ty  of  the  commonwealth  to  fuch  imprudent  gene-  gics,  or  mttapbyfics,  than  to  phyfi^    Inftead  of 

rals  as  Lamachus.    Soon  after,  he  reprefented  his  the  more  ancient  fyftems,  he  introduced  mattery 

Aves,  or  Birds ;   by  which  be  admoniihed  the  and  form,  and  privation,  as  the  principles  of  all 

Atheniaos  to  fortify  Decelaea,  which  he  calls  by  a  things ;  but  he  does  not  ieem  to  have  derived 

fi<^'tiou8  name,  Nepbelococcjgia,    The  Vefpse,  or  much  benefit  from  them  in  natural  philofophy. 

Wafps,  was  written  after  another  lofs  in  Sicily,  His  dodfines  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  fo  obfcurely 

whidi  the  Athenians  (ufiered  from  the  mifcondud  esLpreffed,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fatisfudorily 

of  Chares.     He  wrote  the  Lyfiftrata,  when  all  afcertained,  what  were  his  fentiments  on  fome  of 

Greece  was  involved  in  a  war ;  in  which  comedy  the  moft  important  fubjeds.  He  attempted  to  re« 

the  women  are  introduced  debating  upon  the  af-  fute  the  Pythagoraen  dodrii»  concerning  the  two- 

^trs  of  the  commonwealth  \  when  they  come  to  fold  motion  m  the  earth ;  and  pretended  to  de* 

a  reib/utiony  not  to  go  to  bed  with  their  hufbands,  monftrate,  that  the  matter  of  the  heavens  is  un- 

till  a  peace  ihould  be  concluded.     His  Plutus,  generated,  incorruptible,  and  fubjed  to  no  altera- 

and  other  comedies  of  that  kind,  were  written  af-  tion ;  and  he  fuppofed  that  the  ftars  were  carried 

ter  the  magiftrates  had  given  orders  that  no  per-  round  the  earth  in  folid  orbs.    The  reader  will 

fon  Ibould  be  expofed  by  name  upon  the  ftage.  find  a  diftindt  account  of  the  logical  part  of  his 

He  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  verfe,  which  was  philofophy,  by  Dr  Reid,  profefTor  of  moral  philo- 

called  by  bis  name,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  fophy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Olafgow,  in  Lond 

his  Brutus  ;  and  SMidas  fays,  he  was  alio  inventor  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  Hiflory  of  Man,  vol.  If. 

of  the  teCzameter  and  oaameter  verfe.    Arifto-  and  Mr  Harris  has  publiihed  a  fenfible  commen* 

phaoes  was  greatly  admired  among  the  ancients,  tary  on  his  Categories,  under  the  title  of  PbUofi* 

eipectally  for  the  true  Attic  elegance  of  his  ftyle.  pbical  Arrangementu 

The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown;  but  be  was  Aristotelica  rota.    See  Rota. 

living  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants  by  Thra.  ( i.)  ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  oeripatei 

fybuiufy   whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and  tic  philofophers,  bom  at  Stagyra,  a  (mail  city  of 

nher  comedies.     There  have  been  feveral  editions  Macedon,  m  the  99th  Olympiad,  about  .184  years 

lad  tranflations  of  his  works.    Nicomedus  Frif-  before  the  birth  of  ChrifL    He  was  the  fon  of  Ni^ 

:iiin,  a  German,  £imoua  for  his  clallical  know-  comachus,  phyfician  to  Amyntas,  the  grandfather 

edge,  in  the  i6th  century,  tradflated  Plutus,  the  of  Alexander  the  Great.    He  loft  his  parents  in 

Clouds,   the  Frogs,  the  JEquites,  and  the  Acar*  his  infancy;  and  Proxenes,  a  friend  of  his  faither's, 

lenfes,  into  Latin  verfe.    Quintus  Septimus  Flo-  who  had  the  care  of  his  education,  taking  but 

ens  rendered   into  Latin  verfe  the  Waipe,  the  little  notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his  ftudies,  and 

^eace,  and  £«y(ifir;^ ;  but  his  tranflation  is  full  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  follies  of  youth.    After  he 

'  obiblete  woi^  and.phrafes.    Madam  Dacier  had  fpent  moft  of  his  patrimony,  be  entered  into 

iubli(hed   at  Paris,  in  169a,  a  French  verfion  of  the  army:  but  not  fucceeding  in  this  prf^eflioi), 

lutus  and  the  Clouds,  with  critical  notes,  and  be  went  to  Deiphos,  to  confult  the  oracle  what 

a  examination  of  them  according  to  the  rules  of  courfi:  he  ihouid  follow,  When  he  was  ^dvifed  to 

ie  theatre.     Mr  Lewis  Theobald  likcwife  tranf-  go  to  Athens,  and  ftudy  philofophy.    He  accord- 

tted  thefe  two   comedies  into  Englifh,  and  pub-  ingly  Went  thither  about  s8  years  of  age,  and  ft  11. 

fhed  then>  with  remarks.    The  beft  edition  of  died  under  Plato  till  he  was  37.    By  this  time 

lis  author  is  that  pubHftied  by  Ludolphus  Kufter,  he  had  fpent  his  whole  fortune  ;  aiK)  we  are  toi^, 

L  AmUerdam*  tfi"  folio,  in  .1710*  that  he  got  his  living  by  felling  povilers,  and  fom^ 

ARISTOPHAHEUBl,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  receipts  in  pharmacy.    He  followed  his  fhid^S 

Ind  of  emoJieot  f»lail;er,  made  of  pitch,  wax,  opo-  with  moft  extraordinary  diligesce,  fb  that  he. foot 

onaxf  apocyma,  and  vinegar.  furpaded  all  in  Plato's  fchool.    He  eat  little,  and 

ARISTOTELIA,  in  antiquity,  annual  feafts  fleptlefs;  and,  that  he  might  not  overncep  him- 

^lebratcd  by  the  citizens  of  Stagiris^  in  honour  fell',  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always 

'  Ahftotle,  who  was  bom  there;  and  ingrati-  with  one  hand  out  of  the  bed^  having  a  ball  of 

ide  for  his  t^viisg  procured  from  Alexander  the  .                                       .  ^^^^^ 
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brafs  in  it»  wbicht  by  its  falling  into  a  bafqn  of  Andronicus  oif  "Rhodes  having  bought  then  of  In 

the  fame  metal,  awaked  him.     He  had  (everal  heirs,  was  the  firft  reftorer  of  the  watkrd  thii 

conferences  with  a  learned  Jew  at  Athens,  who  great  philofopher ;  for  he  repaired  wi;at  had  beco 

infbrudted  him  in  the  fciences  «nd  religion  of  the  decayj^  and  got  them  copied. 
Egyptians,  and  thereby  laved  him  the  trouble  of        (3.)  Aristotle's  rHiLosorHv,  MtsTOtrof. 

Iravellhig  into  £gypt.     When   he  had  (tudied  Many  followed  the  dodhne  of  Ariftotle  in  the 

aboyt  15  years  under  Plato,  he  began  to  form  dif-  reigms  of  the  ti  Cziars,  and  their  numbm  lacro- 

ferent  tenets  irom  thofe  of  his  mailer,  who  be-  fed  much  under  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  AlfundR 

came  highly  piqued  at  his  behaviour.    Upon  the  Aphrodinus  was  tlie  £rft  profefTor  of  the  Paxp^ 

death  <^  Plato,  be  quilted  Athens,  and  retired  tetic  pbilofophy  at  Rome,  being  appointed  by  tlie 

to  Atamja,  where  he  married  Pythias,  the  fiflcr  empeixirs  Marcus  AureUus  and  Ludm  Venn; 

of  Hersuas,  prince  of  Myiia ;  whom  he  is  (aid  and  in  fuccecding  ages  the  doArine  of  ArijtoCk 

to  have  Joved  fo  pafGooately,  that  he  offered  fa-  prevailed  among  almoft  all  men  of  letters,  and 

crifico  to  her.    Some  time  after,  Hermias  having  many  commentaries  were  written  upon  his  wodi 

been  taken  prifoner  by  Meranoo  the  king  of  Per-  The  firft  dodors  of  the  church  difapproved  cf  tbe 

fia^s  general,  Ariftode  went  to  Mitylene,  the  ca*  do^ne  of  Ariftotie,  as  allovnog  too«:iuchtOTai> 

pjtd  of  Lefbosi,  where  he  remained  till  Philip  fon  and  fenfe;  but  Anatolius,  bifhopof  Loadicea, 

king  of  Macedon  having  heard  of  his  great  repu-  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  St  Jerome,  fit  Augdtio, 

tation,  fent  for  him  to  be  tutor  tobis  fon  Alex-  and  ieveral  others,  at  laft  wrote  and  fpoke in h* 

ander,  then  about  14  years  of  age :  Ariftotle  ac*  vour  of  it.    In  the  6th  century  Boethsus  roade  it 

ceptedtfae  offisr;  and  in  8  yaars  taught  him  rhe*  known  in  the  weft,  and  tranflated  fomeofbii 

tone,  natural  philoibphy,  etMcs,  politics,  ixid  a  pieces  into  Latin.    But  from  the  time  of  Boethius 

certain  fort  of  philofc^y,  which,  fays  Plutarch,  to  the  8ih  age,  Joannes  Damaicenus  was  the  only 

he  taught  nobody  el(e.    Pliilip  ere^ed  ftatues  in  man  who  made  an  abridgement  of  his  phtlofii^Vt 

honour  of  ^riftotle ;  and  for  his  fake  rebuilt  Sta-  or  wrote  any  thing  concerning  hint.     The  Ofeci- 

gyra,  which  bad  ^een  almoft  ruined  by  the  wars.,  ans,  who  took  great  pains  to  reftore  leantirrg  is 

The  iaft  14  yean  of  his  life  i&e  fpent  moftly  at  A-  the  nth  and  following  centuries,  ftodied  iD\idk 

thens,  furrouaded  with  every  affiftance  which  the  works  of  this  philofopher,  and  many  learned 

men  ahd  books  could  afford  him  for  profecutmg  men  wrote  commentaries  on  his  wrkuigs:  amosfil 

his  philofophical  enquiries.    The  glory  of  Alexan-  thefe  were  Alfaragius,  Al^azel,   Avicenoat  mkI 

dei^s  name,  which  then  filled  the  world,  infured  Avenroes.     The^  taught  his  doArine  i«  Ate* 

tranquillity  and  refpc^  to  the  m^  whom  he  dif-  and  at  Cordova  m  Spain.    The  Spaniardt  iaUo- 

tinguifhed  as  his  friend :  but  after  bis  premature  duced  it  into  Fnuice,  with  the  comoientarin  tf 

death,  the  invidious  jeolonfy  of  priefta  and  ii)phifts  Averroes  and  Avioenna  \  and  it  was  taught  ii  tbe 

inflamed  the  fuperftidout  fury  of  the  Athenian  po-  univerfity  of  Paris,  until  Amosriy  having  im>y 

pulace ;  a|id  the  fame  odious  paflions  w^ch  pro-  ed  fome  particular  tenets  on  the  principles  of  thii 

v«d  fatal  to  the  afTenfive  virtue  of  Socrates  hercep  philofbpber,  was  condemned  of  herefy,  in  a  ooso- 

ly  aflkiled  the  fame  and  merit  of  Ariftotle.    To  cil  held  there  in  1210,  when  all  the  works  of  Ah* 

Avoid  their  perfectitaon  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis,  a  ftotle  that  could  be  found  were  burnt,  and  wtd' 

sneafure  fuffidently  juftificd  hw  a  regard  to  pcrlb-  ing  of  them  forbidden  under  pain  of  exconoaiin- 

sial  fafety ;  but  IcaA  his  condu<3^  ibouid  appear  cation.    This  prohibition  was  cooflnned,  ss  to 

unmanly,  when  contrafted  with  the  firmnefs  of  thepbyficsandmetaphyfics,  infst5,  bytbepope'i 

Socrates,  he  apolog^ed  for  his  flight,  by  fayirg,  legate;  though  at  the  lame  time  be  gave  kantis 

that  he  was  unwilling  to  afford  tbs  AtncQuns  a  his  logic  to  be  r^ad,  inttead  of  St  AttgutHn'Sr  ^ 

fecond  opportunity  *^  to  fin  againft  pbilofophy.^  at  that  time  si  the  tinv^^erfity.     In  is^s*  Steii 

He  feems  to  have  nirvived  his  retreat  from  Athens  cardinal  of  8t  Cecil,  and  hrgate  from  the  holy  feev 

only  a  few  months  ^  vexation  and  regret  probably  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  phyfics  and  tD^> 

ended  his  days.  phyfies  of  Ariftotle.    All  thef«  prohibiiitions.  hfl*^ 

(a.)  AaisTOTLF,  Htsroav  of  the  works  of.  ever,  were  taken bff  in  136*;  for  the  cardisais ^ 

Befides  his  treatifies  oq  pbilofophy,  he  wrote  alfo  St  Mark  and  St  Martin,  who  were  depntrd  bf 

on  poetry,  rhetoric,  law,  &c.  to  the  number  of.  Pope  Urban  V.  to  reform  the  ciniverfity  of  Pvi« 

400  treatil'ee,  accordfng  to  Diogenes^  Laertiqs.  An  permitted  the  reading  of  thofe  tx>oks  whidi  M 

account  of  fiich  as  are  extant,  and  of  thofe  faid  to  been  prohibited :  and  in  14484  Pope  Stephco  s^ 

be  loft,  mar  be  feen  in  Fabridus's  BihlUtbrea  Gr^  proved  ctf  all  his  works,  and  procured  a  netr  tf^  > 

ea.    He  left  his  wiitinga  with  Theophraftus,  ids  ktion  'of  them  into  Latin, 

beloved  difl'ipll?  and  Aicceiibr  in  the  Lycieum;anjl  *     AitlSrOTUS,  in  ichthyology^  the  fbad,  » 

forbade  that  they^  ftiould  ever  t>e  publiihed.  1  heo-  called  by  Albertus  and  otiters.     S«e  Culfii  *^ 

phraftus,  at  his  death,  trufted  them  to  Neteus,  Thkissa. 

his  friend  and  difciple^  Whofi;  heirs  benedthem         4iaSTOXENUS,  the  moft   ^mcietA  wjW 

in  the  grounAd  at  Scepfis,  a  town  Jof  Trcias,  to  fe-  writtr,  of  whofe  works  any  tm^i  axo'  ecnic  do^ 

cure  them  froti  tne  king  of  Pcrgamos,  who  made  to  us,  was  bom  '^  Tarentum/    He  was  the  *■ 

^freat  fearch  every  where  for  lx)ok8<to  adorn  his  of  a  mufician,  whom  fbme  caH  Mm0jt**t  «rt** 

iibrary.    Here  tiiey  lay  concealed  r6o  years,  mn-  Sptntbarus^    He  had  his^firft  edttcatiAA  at  Jisi^ 

|il,  .being  almoft  ^^iled,  they  were  fold  to  one  naa,  under  bis  fatherland  Laoipntsof  Sfftbnt 

tApellicon,  a  rich  citizen  of  Athens,    SyiJa  found  he  next  ftudied  under  Xenopbitos,  the  lY***?^ 

Ihem  at  this  man's  houfe,  and  orderM  them  to  rean  ;  and  laftly  under  Arifkile^  locompaaf  •''* 

be  carried  to  Rome.     They  were  fbme  time  Theophraftus.     Suidas  adds,   that  ^nrtw^JJ 

after  puf(4^aied^y  Tyraanioa  a  grammarian  >  and  enraged  at  Ariftotle  having  bequeathed  his  fie**** 
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to  TbeophrafiuSy  traduced  him  erer  after.     But  £lzevir>  Amft,  165*9  and  dedicated  them  to  Chri<^ 

Ariftodes  the  Peripatetic,  in  EufebiiMy  exculpates  tina  queen  of  Sweden.     Ariftoxeniis  is  laid  by^ 

Ariftozenufi,  and  azures  us  that  be  always  (poke  Suidas  to  have  written  45  a  diiferent  works,  amoft^^ 

with  great  refped  of  Ariftotle.    Anftoxenus  lived  which  thofe  on  mufic  were  the  mo^tiefteeroed  i 

under  Alexander  the  Great  and  bis  firft  fuoceflbm  yet  his  writingt  on  other  (bbjeds  are  frequently 

His  HarmoHHi  in  3  books,  (all  that  have  reached  quoted  by  ancient  authors,  notwithflanding  Cic6* 

us,)  toffither  with  Ptolemy's  Htnaonics,  were  ro  and  others  fay,  he  was  a  bad  pbilofopher,  and 

firft  pobliflied  by  Gogavinus,  at  Venice,  in  1561,  had  nothing  in  his  head  but  mufic.    The  titles  of 

4to,  with  a  I^tm  vcriion.    John  Meurfius  next  feveral  of  the  left  works  of  Ariftoxenus,  quoted 

tnnflated  thefe  s  books  into  Latin  from  the  MS.  by  Athencus  awl  others,  have  been  oolleded  hf 

ofjof.  Soaliger.    With  thefe  be  printed  at  Ley^  Meurfius  in  btv  notes  upon  this  author,  by  Ton* 

dra,  in  x6f  6,  4to,  Nicomachus  and  Alypius,  two  fius  and  Menage,  all  which  Fabricius  had  digeded 

other  Greek  writers  on  mufic.    Meibomius  col-  into  alphabetical  order. 

[e^ed  thefe  mufical  writers  together;  to  "which  *  ARITHMANCY.  n./.  [from  mfiftutf  number^ 

be  added  Euclid,  Bacchus  fenior,  and  ArifHdes  and  fm^iuth  derinadon.]  A  fortelluig  fiitute  eventt 

DuiotilianuB ;   and  publifhed  the  wholes  with  a  by  numbers.  JDiM. 
u^n  vrrfioa  and  notes,  from*  the  elegant  prefs  ai 


M^h-i^ 


ARITHMETIC. 

INTRODUCTION.  ceming  the  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  leate  us  no 

o  ^     •     •,              _..        .rfc .-.^«    ^  room  to  doubt  that  he  had  a  knowldge  of  both 

Sect. I.    Etymology, ««^ Definitiox  ./  „uxjbers,  and  meafuies.     Whea  Refiekah  was 

ARITHMETIC.  f^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  Abraham's  fon,  her  relations 

I.)  A  RITHMETIC,    [from   m^JffSf    number,  wifhed  ihe  might  be  the  mother  of /i6ot^j:i  and 

/x  and   fur^f  to  meafure,}  is   a  fcience  ^iUiom;  and  if  they  were  totally  unacquainted 

rhich  explains  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  with  the  rule  of  multiplication,  it  is  didicult  to 

ttows  the  method  or  art  of  computing  bv  tkem.  fee  how  fuch  a  wifh  could  have  been  formed.    It 

'he  late  Dr  Robertfon  juftly  ftiles  it  the  moft  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  four  fundamental 

lerfe^  of  the  fciences.  rules  of  arithmetic  have  always  been  known  to 

S.CT.  11.    H.,Toav  c/A..r„MEr.c.  ^"f.^JiriutS;  however.  like  the  Europe 

(a.)  At  yithaX  period  Arithmetic  was  firft  iniro-  ans  formerly,  and  the  Africans  and  Americans 

uced  into  the  world,  we  can  by  na  means  deters  now,  have  dcubtlefs  been  immerfed  in  the  moft 

line.    That  fomc  part  of  it,  however,  was  coe«  abje^  and  deplorable  (late  of  ignorance;  and  might 

&1  with  the  hunuin  race  is  abfolutely  certain.  We  therefore  remain  forfome  tinw  unacquainted  with 

innot  conceive  how  any  man  endowed  with  rea«  numbers,  except  fuch  as  they  had  immediate  oc- 

>n  can  be  without  fome  knowledge  of  numbers,  cafion  for.    And,  when  they  came  afterwards  to 

Ve  are  indeed  told  of  nations  in  America  who  improve,  either  from  their  own  induilry,  or  hints 

ive  no  word  in  their  language  toexprefs  agreat-  given  by  others,  they  might  fancy  that  they  them* 

r  number  than  three,  which  they  call  fmtarraro*  felvcs,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  got  the  hints^ 

Mtnuroac  :  but  that  fuch  nations  (hould  have  no  had  invented  what  was  known  lon^  before, 

iea  of  a  greater  number  than  this,  is  abfolutely  (6.)  Dr  Chambers  thinks  it  highly  probable, 

credA>le.    Perhaps  they  may  compute  by  threes,  that  arithmetic,  as   a  fcience,  'mult  have  taken 

I  we  compute  by  tens ;  and  this  may  have  occa*  its  rife  from  the  introdudion  of  commerce ;  and- 

:>ned  the  notion  that  they  have  no  greater  nam«>  confequently  that  it  fhould  be*of  Tyrian  bvention* 

ET  than*  three.  (7O  From  Afla  it  palTed  into  Egypt,  &ys  Jofe* 

(3.)  Bat  though  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  nation  phus,  by  means  of  Abraham.    Here  it  wasgreat- 

'  indeed  any  fingle  perfon,  ever  to  have  been  ly  cultivated  and  improved  ;  infomuch  that  a  large 

ithout  fome  knowledge  of  the  difference  between »  part  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  and  theology' 

eater  aad   fmaUer  numbers,  it  is  poflible  that  feems  to  have'  turned  altogether  upon  numbers, 

an  kind  may  have   fubGfied   for  a  confiderable  Hence  thofe  wondent  related  by  them  about  uni« 

me  without  bringing  this  fcience  to  any  perfec*  ty,  trinity,  the  numbers  fcven,  ten,  four,  &c.    In 

JO,  or  computing  by  any  regtilar  icale,  as  xo,  fad,  Kiicher,  (in  hid  Oedip.  JKgjpt.  torn.  %,p,  ii.) 

H  &c*    That  this,  however,  was  very  early  in-  ihews,  that  the  Egyptians  explained  every  thing 

cKluced  into  the  world,  even  before  the  fiood,  by  numbers*    Pythagoras  affirms,  that  the  nature 

e  nuy  gather  from  the  following  exprefiion  ia  of  numbers  goes  through  the  whole  univerfe ;  and 

noch's  prophecy,  as  mentioned  by  the  apoftle  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  the  knowledge 
ide:  ^  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  tbw^'  of  the  Deity. 

f^  of  bia  faints."    Thiafhows,  that  even  at  that  (8.)  I^roni  Egypt  arithmetic  w^s  tranfhfiitted' 

ne  mco  bad  ideas  of  numbers  as  high  as  we  have  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  doubtleis  the  firft  Euro- 

thia  dayy  aad  computed  them  alfo  in  the  fame  pean  natioo  among  whom  arithmetic  arrived  at 

aoner,  namely  by  tens.  any  degree  of  pevfe^ion.    M.  GogueC  isof  opint- 

(4«)  The  dirmions  alib.given  to  Noah,  cor^  0%  they  ufad  pebbles  ia  their  oalcuktions :  vl* 

pioaf 
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proof  of  whtdh  he  imagines,  is ,  that  the  word  ^nf*^at  in  the  contmon  way :  then  60  was  cadlcd  ijexatr- 

which  comes  irom  -4^^ ,  a  little  ftone,  or  flint,  Jimafrima^  or  firft  fexagcfimal  integvf)  aod  ttk 

among  other  things*  ii Unifies  to  calculate.    The  «Kie  nng!e  daih  over  it ;  fo  68  was  ezprrflcd  t^u 

iame  he  thinks,  is  probable  of  the  Romans ;  and  V ;  and  fo  on  to  60  times  60,  or  5^40,  wUdi  va 

derives  the  word  caUtdation  from  the  ufe  of  little  thus  exprefled  LIX'.    He  now  proceeded  to  te 

ftones  {raUuii)  in  their  Bril  arithmetical  operations,  times  60f  which  he  called  a  fexagefima  /ttwUi, 

(8.)    this  mtthod,  however,  mu(t  have  been  and  was  thus  expreifed  I'^     In  like  manner,  tvxt 

but  tor  a  fhort  time,    fince  we  find  the  Greeks  60  limes  60,  or  7100,  was  exprcflfed  by  IT;  vl 

very  ear'y  made  ufc  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  fo  on  till  he  came  to  60  times  3600^  which  van 

taken  according  to  their  order,  at  firft  denoting  third  fexagefimal,  and  expreffed  thot,  K^.   If  ar 

the  numbers  i,  a,  j,  4*  5»  7>  8,  9,  10,  20,  .10,  number  lefs  than  60  was  joined  with  tbefeihQ|^ 

40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  100, 10 -^9  300,  400,  500,  600,  fimalSf  it  was  added  in  its  proper  chanAatwA- 


luch  marks  as  thefe  may  eafily  be  imagined,  and  36,1.15,  &c.    Sexagefimal  fradions  wot  nartsi 

is  very  confpicuous  from   Archimedes's.  treatife  by  putting  the  dafli  at  the  foot  or  on  the  Idt 

concerning  the  dimenfions  of  a  circle.  hand  of  the  letter;  thus  I,t  or  1,  denoted  {^\  I^ 

(10.)  A  a  fimilar  method  was  followed  by  the  or  '1,  y^,  Sec. 

Romans:  and  befides  characters  for  each  rank  of  ( 15.)    'I'he  numeral  charaAers  which  we  oev 

claffes,  they  introduced  others  for  five,  fifty,  and  ufe,  and  which  are  doubtlefs  the  moft  perfed  icr- 

five  hundred.    Their  method  is  ftiU  ufed  for  dif«  thod  of  notation,  came  into  Europe  from  the  A- 

t ingui (hi I ig  the  chapters  of  books,  and  fome  other  rabians   by  the   way   of  Spain.    The  Ari^ 

purpofes.    Their  numeral  letters  and  values  are  however,  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  invcnton  a 

the  following :  them,  but  acknowledge  that  they  received  tbcs 

I        V      X      L               C.  from  the  Indians. 

One,  five,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  (it»)  Some,  indeed,  contend  that  neither  ti- 

D                     M                                  '  Arabs  nor  the  Indians  were  the  inventon,  K: 

Five  hundered,  one  thoufand.  that  they  were  found  out  by  the  Greeks.  Br 

-..              ..                    ^*-*^L^  this  is  by  no  means  probable ;  as  Maximot  F> 

(iiO  Anv  number,  however  great,  may  be  re-  „^j      ^^^  j-^^  towards  the  clofc  of  the  ij^ 

pnfented  by  repeating  and  combmmg  thefe  ac^  ^           j,  ^j^  ^^   ^^^  ^y^  ^^^  ^ „ 

cordmgtothefollowmgirales: them :  and  he  is  plainly  not  the  inventor ;  far  ^ 

,ft,  When  the  fame  letter  isrepeat^  twice,  or  ^^jj^  mentions  an  infcription  on  a  chiiary  = 


C^d  a^er  one  of  greater,  their  values  are  added  Uer  inftance  of  their  ufe,  in  the  window  of  a  bow. 

thus  XI  fignifies  eleven,  LXV  ^f  ^^J^ JJpVIII  ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^  ,^^,^^  ^„  ,^  the  nurirt- 

ftgnifies  fix  hundred  and  eight,  MDCXXVIII  one  ^^  .„  Colchefter;  where  between  twoorti 

thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty  eight.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„  efcutcheon  with  the  6gum  icy. 

1  ^"^^4  Y^^  "^  ""?^  ^^^^^^il  ""^  Y^'^cl^^^  ^  Wallis  U  of  opinion  that  thefe  cha^den  of 

placed  befbre  one  of  greater,  the  value  of  the  lef.  ^^^  j^  ^^  iTfingland  at  leait  as  loog  ap  > 

fer  is  taken  from  that  of  the  greater :  thus  IV  fig-  ^^  y«rio5o,  if  not  in  onUnary  ^S^^VA^ 

nifies  four,  XL  forty,  XC  mnety ,  CD  four  hun-  ^ematical  ones,  and  in  the  akionomical  X^ 

,'  X  ^       .•        »    ♦     r  :%'  n.^j    r  t>  r  How  th^  charaders  Came  tp  be  originally  iB*cs* 

(I  a  )  Sometimes  Id  is  ufed  mftead  of  D  for  500,  ^d  by  the  Indians  we  arc  entirely  igioranl 

and  the  value  is  increafed  ten  tunes  by  annexing  ^,  J  j  ^j^^  Hitrodudion  of  the  i&abian  e^ 

0  to  the  right  hand.  ters  in  notation  did  not  immediately  put  m  c- 

Thuslofigilifies    5oo.AlfoCpi8ufedfor    1000  to  the  laxgefimal  arithmetic.    As  this  had  t^ 

JDD             5000        ^CiDD      for     loooo  ufed  in  all  the  aftronomical  tables,  it  was  for  t-^ 

1DD3         50000        CCCID3D  for  looooo  ^^^^  ,^^^^  ^  confidence  time.     The  i^ 

(13.)  bometimes  thouCinds  are  reprefented  by  ^^^^^  ^^           ^^^  firft  out,  but  the  inom 

^ wing  a  line  over  the  top  of  the  numeral,  V  being  continued  till  the  invention  of  decimais. 

ufed  for  five  thoufand,  L  for  fifty  thouiaod,  CC  (18.)  The  moft  ancient  treattiea  extaat  ^ 

two  hundred  thou£utd.  the  theory  of  arithmetic  are  the  7th,  Sth,  sod  ^' 

(14.)  A  new  kind  of  arithmetic,  called  Sexa-  books  of  Euclid's  elements,  where  be  tjou  ' 

OcsiMAL,  was  invented,  as  isfuppofed,  hj  Clau-  proportion  and  of  prime  and  compolite  VKmixr, 

Dius  Ptolom^us,  about  A.  D.  *oo.    Thede-  both  of  which  have  received  improfenciO  t*^ 

iign  6i  it  was  to  remedy  the  difficulties  of  the  his  time,  efpecially  the  lormrr. 

common  method,  efpecially  with  r^ard  to  frac-  ( 19.)  The  next  of  whom  We  know  my  ttol  ^ 

tions.    In  this  kind  of  arithmetic,  every  unit  was  Nicomachus   the  Pythagorean,   who 

luppofed  to  be  divided  into  60  parts,  and  each  of  treatife  of  the  theory  of  arithmetic, 

thefe  into  60  others,  and  fo  on :  bence  any  num-  chiefly  of  the  diftindionsand  diviliofis  of 

ber  of  fuch  parts  were  called /^jrfl^C/fiiw//ra^»«w;  in  clafles,   as  plain,   folid,  triangularf 

and  to  make  the  computation  in  whole  numbers  gular,  and  the  reft  of  the  figurate  Dual 

more  eafy,  he  made  the  progreifion  in  thefe  aUb  are  called,  nufiU)er8  odd  and  even,  Ifce. 

fexagefinuL    Thus  6nom  one  to  ^9  were  laarked  of  the  more  general  properties  -^-^'*- 
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Thij  author  U  by  fome,  (aid  to  hate  lived  before  (17.)  As  to  the  circulating  decimals,  Dr  Wallis^ 

the  time  of  Euclid;   by  others,  not  long  after."  is  the  firft  who  toolt  much  notice  of  them     He  19 

HIsarithmeticwat  publifliedat  Parisin  1538.  alfo  the  Author  of  the  arithmetic  of  jnfi- 

(10.)  The  next  remarkable  writer  on  this  fub-  nites,  which  has  been  very  ufefully  applied  ta 

jed  is  BoKTHiusy  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  geometry. 

of  Thcodoric  the  Goth.    He  is  fuppofed  to  have  (a8  )The  greateft  improvement,  however,  which 

copied  moft  of  his  work  from  Nicomachus.    A  the  art  of  computation  over  received,  is  the  in* 

compeodium  of  the  ancient  arithmetic,  written  in  vention  of  logarithms.    The  honour  of  this  in- 

Oreek,  byPsELLt;s,  in  the  ninth  century  from  vention  is  unqueftionably  due  to  Lord  NapIer, 

our  Saviour,  was  given  us  in  Latin  by  Xy  LANDER,  of  Merchifton   in  Scotland,    about  the  end  of 

101^56.  the  i'.th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century.    By 

(31.)  From  this  time  no  temarkable  writer  on  thefc  means  arithmetic  has  advanced  to  a  degree 

arithmetic  am>eared  till  about  the  year  laco,  when  of  perfe<ition  which  the  ancients  could  never  have 

JoRDANUS  of  Namur  wrote  a  treatife  on  this  fub-  imagined  po/Tiblc,  much  lefs  hoped  to  attain  ;  and 

jed,  which  was  publifhed  and  demonftrated  by  we  believe  it  may  now  be  ri  ckoned  one  of  thofe' 

Joannes  Faber  Stapulenfis  in  the  15th  century,  few  fcienccs  which  have  arrived  at  their  utmoft 

loon  after  the  invention  of  printing.    The  fame  height,  and  which  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  little 

author  alfo  wrote  upon  the  new  art  of  computa*  further  improvement, 

tion  by  the  Arabic  figures,  and  called  this  book  g         ,„    d,,,,,^^  „/ Arithmetic. 

Mgorifmus  Demonftratus.     Dr   Wallis   fays   this  •' 

manodrript  is  in  the  Savillian  library  at  Oxford,  (19.)  This  Science  has  been  varioufly  divided  by 

but  it  hath  never  yet  been  printed.  different  authors,  according  to  the  limits  they  pre- 

(11.)  As  learning  advanced  in  Europe,  fb  did  icrlbi'd  to  their  trcatifes,  or  the  peculiar  mode  of 

the  knowledge  of  numbers;  and  the  writers  on  arr;4ngement  they  adopted;  fuch  as  Vulr^ar  and 

arithmetic  foon  became  innumerable.    About  the  Decimal;    Theoretical  amd  Pra3ica/ ;    Numerous 

year  1464,  RegiomonTani;s,  in  his  tri.ir-uliir  and  Spetiouj ;  bi^aryy  duotUcimalj  Jynamiccl^  />- 

tibles,  divided  the  Radius  into   10,000  p.irts  in-  Jlrumental^  lo^aritbmicaU  ftxa^ejimaly   tttra3ical^ 

ftcad  of  60,000,  and  thus  tacitly  expelled  the  fox-  &c.  upon  which  it  is  unneceflary  here  to  eiiiaige, 

ajrefimal  arithmetic.    Part  of  it,  however,  ftill  re-  as  none  of  them  feem  properly  adapted  to  a  work 

mains  in  the  dividon  of  time,  as  of  an  hour  into  of  this  kind|  and  the  terms  are  explained  in  their 

60  minutes,  a  minute  into  60  feconds,  &c<  order. 

(ij.)  Ramus  in  his  arithmetic,  written  about  ( 30O  The  mode  of  diviiion  and  arrangement  we 

A.  D.  1550,  and  publiihed  by  Lazarus  Schonerus  have  adopted  in  this  treatife,  wc  arc  perfuaded 

in  1586,  ufes  decimal  periods  in  carrying  on  the  will  be  found,  not  only  in  fome  degree  new,  but 

fquare  and  cube  roots  to  fradions.  The  fame  had  iull  as  proper,  as  any  yet  attempted  by  our  pre- 

betn  done  before  by  our  country  nicn  Buckley  decellbrs,  or  coteroporaries. 
and  Record  ;  but  the  6rft  who  publiHitxl  an  ex« 

profs  treatife  on  decimals  was  Simon  Stevinius,  PART    L 
about  the  year  1581. 

(14.)  Barlaamus  MON4CHUS  alfo  gave  a  the-  SIMPLE  ARITHMETIC, 

ory  for  demonstrating  the  common   operations,  c^^  r  t^t^-.^.^*.      j-kt.. 

both  io  integers  and  broken  numbers,  in  his  \Z  ''"^-  '•  NotatioK  and  Numeration. 

gifticat  publiihed  in  Latin  by  J.  Chambers,  an  (31.)  Notation  is  the  exprefling  of  any  pro* 

i^ngliihman,  in  i6oow — And  Lucas  ds  Borgo,  pofed  number,  cither  by  words  or  cbara<tiers.  All 

in  an  Italian  treatife,  publiihed  in  1513,  g^ve  the  numbers  are  exprcilible  by  thefe  ten  ch^^radcrs  or 

feveral  divifions  of  numbers  from  Nicomachus,  figures;     123          4567 

and  their  properties  from  Euclid  ;  with  the  algo-  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven, 

rithm,  both  in  integers,  fradions,  extractions  of       8        9  c 

roots,  5cc.  eight,  nine,  cypher.    The  nine  firit  are  called Z^- 

(15.)  The  firtl  entire  body  of  pra^ical  arithme*  HijCunt^  fguret  or  digits.    When  placed    lingJy, 

tic,  was  given  by  Nic.  Tartaglia,  a  Venetian,  they  deiyte  the  fimple  numbers  fuhjoi;\cd  to  tiie 

in  1556,  confiiling  of  two  books;  i.theapplica*  charaders.     The   ufual   method   of  motion   by 

tion  of  arithmetic  to  civil  uies  ;  1.  the  grounds  thefe  (igur^s  is  fo  contrived,  that  any  ch^radcr  is 

of  algebra.     Something  had  !*een  done  before  by  increafed  in  its  va!ue  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  for 

Stifelius,  in  1544?  where  we  have  feveral  par-  every  place  r  is  removed  to  the  left,  among  the 

ticulart  concerning  the  application  of  irrationals,  other  figures  with  which  it  is  conne^ed.     '1  hus, 

coflics,  8cc.  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with.  In  thefc  figures  3:^3,  the  iirft  3  (reckoning  IVom 

(a6.)  We  omit  other  more  pra^ical  authors,  the  right  to  thr  l^^ft)  is  3  ones;  the  fccond  is  3 

who  have  followed  fince,  the  number  whereof  is  tens,  and  the  third  i«  3  hundreds;  in  thefe  2759, 

•ilmoft  infinite  \  as  Gemma,  Frifius,  Metius,  Cla-  the  9  reprefents  9  ones  and  the  5  reprefenls  5 

vius,  Diggs,   Wingattp,  Cocker,   Leybum,   Mai-  tens,  the  7  is  7  hundreds,  and  the  2  is  1  ihotifmd. 

colm,  &c.  &c.    The  theory  of  arithmetic  is  join-  And  although  the  cypher  li^^nify  nothing  by  itlolf, 

ed  with  the  pra<!tice,  and  even  improved  in  fr vera*  yet  when  put  on  the  right  ot  any  of  the  oihtr 

parts,  by  Bl^rolycus, in  his  0/r/A»/(7  Ma/i&r^vA/ira,  figures,  it  increafrth  their  value  in  tlje  {awv  ici> 

'575  »  ^y  Henefchius,  in  his  Aritbmetica  l^erfiHa^  fold  proportion  above  defcrib*  d,  m^Tely  by  chan- 

1609,  where  the  demonftrations  are  all  reduced  ging  their  pcUtion  from  the  place  of  units  to  that 

into  the  form  of  fyllogifms ;  and  by  Tacquet,  io  of  lens.    Thus,  tl.oii^h  a  itanding  alone,  or  ia 

his  Tbeoria  H  Praxis  Aritbmtticti^  1704.  the  firft  place,  reprefents  only  two  ones,  \<  t  when 

Vol.  II.  Part  JJ.  Q  q  q                      a  cypher 
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a  cypher  is  written  on  the  right  of  it  thus,  20,  it  (.^5.)  But  fuppofe  a  teacher  fliould  adopt  i^m 

n^prefents  2  tens,  or  twenty  ;  and  if  another  cy-  mechanical  method  of  teaching  a  boy  arith?wt»c, 

p!ier  be  affixed  thus,  aoo,  it  will  reprcfcnt  a  hun-  and  (hould  at  the  fame  time  take  it  into  his  hr.! 

dreds,  &c.  to  reckon  by  /ri>fnj  or  nines  iiiftead  of  /<«j,  v.- 

(.12.)  It  has  been  faid,  that  "  there  does  not  feem  may  readily  believe,  he  would  fiml  it  a  trrj  tiff- 
to  be  any  number  naturally  adapted  for  confti-  cult  taftc  to  make  his  pupil  entertain  any  aoctintf 
tilting  a  clafs  of  the  lowcft,  or  any  higher  rank  to  idea  of  the  proportions  between  the  larger  rj-i 
the  exclufion  of  others ;  that  however,  as  ten  has  fmaller  numbers,  whatever  denomination  fuch  1 
been  univerfally  ufcd  for  this  purpofe  b-;  mod  na-  fanciful  arithmetician  might  give  them.  '!  It  jr- 
tions  who  have  cultivated  this  Icicnce,  it  is  pro.  cient  Greeks  and  Uomans  would  have  brought  tl-- 
bably  the  mod  convenient  for  general  ufe.  Other  fcience  of  arithmetic  to  a  much  greater  dej^rw  •' 
fc ales  (it  is  allcdged,)  may  be  arTumed:  thus,  if  pcrfedion,  than  they  ever  did,  had  they  hitrpfn 
ei^ht  were  the  fcale,  6  times  3  would  be  two  chf-  the  method  of  exprt*lfing  by  ten  distikcx  ch\- 
fes  and  two  units,  and  the  number  18  would  then  recters  the  numbers  by  which  thry  reckooru 
be  reprefcntcd  by  22.  If  12  were  the  fcale,  c,  But  the  iJea  of  a  cypher,  Which  can  only  be ii> 
times  9  wo'jU  be  three  clalTcs  and  nine  units,  and  tn>fluced  into  the  decaJary  fyftem,  and  wtiichm'') 
45  would  be  reprefented  by  .^9,  Sec,  be  ftiled  the  key-stone  of  arithmetjc,  (rrtr- 

(^.v)  But  this  theory  fccms  far  from  being  fup-  never  to  have  ftruck   them;   and   thus,    th'  ;i 

ported  by  fait.    The  univerfality  of  th*»  practice  they  reckoned  properly  enough  by  tens,  yet  r.4 

of  reckoning  by  tens  is  allowed  even  by  thole  who  having  chararters  proportionate  to  expvnrft  thrr 

plead  for  it.     The  antiquity  of  it,  which  as  above  numbers,  they  involved  their  arithmetic  in  a  laby- 

obferved,  (f  3,)  is  antediluvian,   might  alfo  be  rinth  of  confufion,  from  which  neither  a  EiCLir, 

urged,  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  the  moft  natural  nor  an  Archimedes,  with  all   their  woinlenu; 

clafTiftcation    of  numbers.     But   this   is  not  all.  mechanical  powers,  were  able  to  extricate  it  f-: 

There  feems  to  be  a  regularity  of  gradation  from  want  of  this  clue.    In  a  word,  it  is  to  the  cypher, 

the  loweft  to  the  highoft  pofTiblc  numbers,  and  in  uniform  alteration  with  the  nine  di^s,  tK£ 

uniformity  of  proportion  in  reckoning  them,  upon  the  modems  owe  the  honour  of  having  perfiv- 

the  decadary  plan,  that  is  unattainable,  if  not  im-  ted  a  science,  in  which  the  ancients  with  al 

praifticablc  by  adopting  any  other  mocfe,  or  any  their  great  attainments  had  made  but  fmallpn- 

higher  or  lower  number  as  the  limit  of  a  clafs.  grefs.    And  perhaps,  if  all  our  modem   wcigbti 

An  additional  argument  may  be  drawn  fi'om  con-  and  meafures,  were  divided  and  fubdivided  opoa 

fiderin<  how  we  firft  acquire  our  ideas  of  numbers,  the  decadary  plan,  inftead  of  xnXoJottrths^  ngS(Li 

(34  )  The  firft  elements  of  arithmetic  areacqui-  t^velfths^Jixteenthiy  5:c.  that  general  unifuimity  : 

red  during  our  infancy  :  for,  when  a  child  gathers  both,  fo  long  wanted,  might  be  foon  attained, 

as  many  ftones  together  as  fuits  his  fancy,  and  (,^6.)  Numfration  implies  the  numberinf  u* 

then  throws  them  away,  he,  acquires  the  firft  ele-  reading  of  numerical  characters ;  or  the  reckow"? 

ments  of  the  two  capital  operations  in  arithme-  any  number  of  thmgs  by  them.   For  the  more  r^fr 

tic,  addition  and  fubtradion.     Small  numbers  are  numbering,  and  expeditious  reading  of  laiyc ni-Jv 

moft  eafily  apprehended:   a   child   fccn   knows  bers,  when  they   are  txpreJTed  by  figures  tt-/ 

what  t(wo  and  what  three  is ;  but  has  not  any  dif-  are  divided  frbm  the  right  hand  towards  the  kit. 

tin(ft  notion  of /<w;(fw(^F-//'r^^.    Experience  removes  into  periods  and  half  periods   and  each   pcvi 

his  diinculty  by  degrees,  and  he  becomes  accuf-  confifting  of  three  figures;  the  common  name  c 

tomed  to  handle  larger  colledioris,  and  to  form  the  firft  period  being  units  or  ones;  of  the  ft* 

many  units  into  a  clafs,  and  fcveral  of  thefeclaflfes  cond,  millions  of  the  third  billions ;  of  the  foartt 

into  one  of  a  higher  kind,  aiid  thus  to  advance  trillions,  &c.     Alfo  the  firft  half  of  any  period  •* 

through  as  many  ranks  of  clafles  as  occafion  re-  fo  many  ones  of  it,  but  the  latter  half  n  fo  xnarr 

quires.    If  a  boy  arrange  an  hundred  ftones  in  thoufands  of  it.    The  following  example  eiikibN.*' 

one  row ;  he  would  with  difficulty  reckon  them  ;  a  fummary  of  this  whole  do<^trine,  and  may  be 

but  if  he  place  them  in  ten  rows  of  ten  ftones  each,  extended  to  fextillions  feptillions  opinions  «** 

he  will  reckon  an  hundred  with  cafe ;  and  if  he  illions  &c.  ad  infinitum, 
colleA  ten  fuch  parcels,  he  will  reckon  a  thou fand. 

Quintill/onj,     QuadrilJionj.       Trillions,  Billions.             Millions,             Units, 


5     .  2ii^a  , . 

cc.ticcocc.'S 

9  8  7»6  5  4»3  a  1,9  8  7i6  5  4>  3  a  i»9  8  7»6  5  4>3  »  i>9  8  7»6  5  4»3  »  » 

A  number  exprefling  a  quantity  of  one  name  or  compound  number^  as  13  pounds  $  fhilftfp* 

denomination,   is   called  a  fimple   number^  as  20  pence,  or  17  gallons  and  2  pints  or  3  h«* 

n  imds,  or  17  gallons,  or  5  days ;  and  that  repre-  50  minutes. 
i^utin^  a  quantity  of  fevcral  names  is  called  a  (3J.} 
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(57.)  Rule. — To  read  or  express  in  words, 
any  number  exprtjfcd  in  FIGURES. 

Divide  the  figures  in  the  given  numler,  as  in 
the  general  example  above,  into  periods  ami  half 
periods,  by  any  conveni;?nt  marks;  then  begin- 
ning at  the  left,  the  figures  are  thus  read,  viz, 
the  firft  figure  of  tach  half  period  is  named  by  it- 
filf  with  the  word  bundredsy  but  the  other  two 
are  named  together;  and  at  the  end  of  the  hrft 
iulf  of  cMch  period,  the  word  tb%ufands  is  named  ; 
but  at  tJie  end  of  the  other  haif,  the  coniuion 
name  of  the  whole  period,  except  it  be  tlic  uuits 
period,  whofe  name  is  not  expreflld. 

Sect.  II.    Simple  Addition. 

(38  )  Simple  Addition  is  the  finding  of  one  fim- 
ple  number  equal  to  feveral  fimple  numbers  taken 
ail  together.  The  number  which  is  equal  to  feve- 
ral tahen  to^^ether  is  called  their  fum. 

(39.)  Simple  addition  may  be  performed  by 
thid  Rule. 

I.  Place  the  feveral  numbers,  to  be  added,  un- 
derneath each  other,  fo  that  the  figures  of  the 
\m\t  name,  with  refped  to  units,  tens,  &c.  may 
be  diredly  under  each  other. 

1.  Draw  a  line  under  the  loweft  number ;  then 
add  up  the  column  of  units,  and  conlider  how 
many  tens  are  in  the  fum,  for  which  you  muft 
carry  fo  many  ones  to  the  next  column,  writing 
down  only  the  excefc  over  and  above  the  tens,  be- 
low the  line  ftraight  under  its  proper  column. 

3.  A«ld  ail  the  columns  in  the  lame  manner,  and 
the  figures  below  the  line  will  exprefs  the  fum  re- 
quired. 

(40.)  Proof.  Cut  ofl^  the  uppermoft  number, 
by  drawing  a  line  below  it.  Add  all  the  reft  of 
the  lines  of  numbers  together,  and  fet  their  fum 
brlow  the  fum  to  be  proved.  Then  add  this  laft 
found  number  and  the  uppcrmoft  line  together, 
and  the  fum  will  be  the  fame  as  that  found  by 
the  firft  addition,  when  the  wc;k  is  all  right. 
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the  remainder  ftraight  under  them  telcw  the  lire 
f®  fhall  all  the  remainders  together  exprefc  the  dif- 
rence  required. 

3.  But  when  any  under  figure  exceeds  that 
which  is  above  it,  conceive  10  to  be  added  to  the 
upper,  and  fubtratSt  the  uiider  frorn  the  fum  ;  but 
in  this  cafe,  you  muft  add  i  to  the  next  under  fi- 
gure, before  ycu  fubtrad  it. 

I43.)  I^ROor.    Add  the  difltrence  and  fubtra- 
bend  togtJjcr,  and  the  fum  will  be  equal  to  the 
minuend  when  the  operation  is  right. 
Example.  Miniu-nd,        159347 
Subtrahend,       61489 

97838 


Proof,  159327 
Sect.  IV.   Simple  Multiplication. 

(44.)  Simple  multiplication  is  the  finding  of  a 
fimple  number,  which  Ihall  contain  any  given 
fimple  number  a  certain  propofed  number  of 
times ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  compendious  method 
of  addition. 

(45. )  The  two  propofed  numbers  are  in  general, 
termed  the  factors  of  the  multiplication;  but 
in  particular,  that  which  is  to  be  multiplied,  is 
called  the  multiplicand;  and  that  by  which  it 
is  multiplied,  the  multiplier;  the  number  found 
from  the  operation  is  named  the  product  of  the 
two  factors. 

(46.)  Before  proceeding  to  any  operations  in 
this  rule,  the  following  table  of  produfts  muft  be 
got  by  heart  very  perfedly : 

Multiplication  Table. 


Examples. 


39481 

6185 

1729: 
26817 


70J18  89798 

Sect,  ni    Simple  Subtraction. 

(41.)  Simple  fubtradion  is  the  finding  how  much 
one  fimple  number  exceeds  another,  or  the  taking 
a  lefs  fimple  number  out  of  a  greater.  The  num- 
ber to  be  fubtraded  is  called  the  subtr  «  hend; 
and  that  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  is  called 
the  minuend:  alfo  the  number  remaining  after 
the  one  is  taken  out  of  the  other,  is  named  their 
difference* 

(4a.)  Simple  Subtraction  is  performed  by 
the  following  Rule. 

I.  Place  the  fubtrahend  under  the  minuend  ac- 
:ording  to  the  diredions  given  in  addition,  and 
iraw  a  line  below  then. 

a.  Begin  at  the  right,  and  fubtraft  each  under 
figure  from  that  which  ftand?  above  it,  writing 


1    1 

3   4 

5    6 

7 

8   9 

1    4 

6 

8 

10 

la 

14 

16 

18 

6 

9 

la 
16 

15 

18 

31 

a4 

a7 

' 

8 

la 

ao 

a4 

a8 

3» 

36 

10 

15 

ao 

15 

30 

35 

40 

45 

ti 

18 

a4 

30 

36 

L 

4a 

48 
1^ 

54 

• 

14 

ai 

a8 

ZS 

4a 

49 
56 

63 

8 

16  14 

■ 

3a 

AO 
4? 

48 
?4 

64 

7a 
8r 

9 

18  •  a7 

.1<5 

6.1 

7» 

(47.)  Simple  Multiplication  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  two  following  Rules. 

I.  To  multiply  bjf  any  NUMBER  in  tie  first, 
line  of  the  foregoing  TABLE  of  PRODUCTS. — Be- 
gin at  the  right  of  the  multinlicand,  and  multiply 
each  figure  in  it  by  the  multiplier,  writing  down 
the  whole  of  fuch  produ<^s  as  aie  lefs  than  ten ; 
but  for  fuch  as  are  juft  equal  to  a  certain  number 
of  tens,  write  down  o,  and  carry  i  for  rach  10  U^ 
the  next  product ;  and  for  fuch  as  exceed  a  num- 
ber of  tens,  write  down  the  cxcefi,  and  carry  lor 
the  tens  as  before. 


Qqq  % 


u 
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II.  To  MULTIPLY  bj  a  NUMBER  con/ifting  of 
SEVERAL  FIGURES. 

a.  Write  it  below  the  multiplicand,  and  find 
the  produdl  for  each  figure  in  it  as  in  the,  firft 
cafe,  not  regarding  in  v/hat  order  the  lines  are 
found,  provided  the  firft  figure  in  each,  Hand 
Araight  below  its  refpedive  multiplier. 

2.  Add  all  tlie  lines  of  produds  together  in  the 
fame  order  as  they  (land,  and  the  fum  will  be  the 
whole  produd  required. 

(48.)  Proof.  Make  the  former  multiplicand 
the  multiplier*  and  the  roultipli  r  the  multipli- 
cand, and  proceed  as  before ;  and  the  due  product 
will  be  the  fame  as  before  when  the  work  is  right. 
Othertujlfet  add  together  the  figures  in  each  fa<itor, 
catling  out  all  the  nines  in  the  fums  as  often  as 
they  amount  to  nine.  Multiply  the  two  remain- 
ders together,  and  the  nines  caft  out  of  their  prO- 
dud  will  leave  the  fame  remainder  as  the  nines 
Cafl  out  of  the  anfwtr  when  the  work  is  right. 


8576 
7 


6oDj» 


EXA^PL^S. 

4375  multiplicand, 
38  multiplier, 

19000 
7»*5 


90150  produAf 

(49.)   CONTRACTIOMS. 

I.  When  there  are  cyphers  at  the  right  of  one 
or  both  fadors,  proceed  as  before,  negle<!ling  the 
cyphers ;  and  to  the  right  of  the  produd,  placp 
a&  many  cyphers  as  are  jn  both  fadlors.  * 

Thus,  to  multiply  134  by  2700,  multiply  134 
by  27,  and  to  the  product  3 1 68  join  two  cyphers, 
jmd  we  get  361800,  the  produdl  required, 

II.  When  the  multiplier  is  the  product  of  two 
or  more  numbers  in  the  table,  it  is  ^ften  of  ad- 
vantage to  multiply  continually  by  thofe  numbers 
inftead  of  it. 

Thus,  to  multiply  7964  by  7a,  or  the  product 
of  9  and  8,  paultiply  by  9  and  the  product  71676, 
jBgain  by  8,  thus  we  get  573408,  the  produd  Re- 
quired, 

III.  When  fome  of  the  figures  of  the  multiplier 
may  be  produced  by  multiplying  fome  others  of 
them  by  any  number,  it  is  much  eafier  aud  more 
concife  after  having  obtained  the  produdl  of  the 
lefs,  to  ^lultiply  that  produdl  by  the  lame  num- 
ber for  the  produ^  of  the  greater,  tlian  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  common  method. 

Sect.  V.    Simple  J)ivisioh, 

(50).  Simple  divifion  is  the  finding  how  often 
one  fimple  number  is  contained  in  another ;  or  the 
(dividing  of  any  given  fimple  number  into  apy  prot 
pclbd  number  of  equal  parts. 

( 5  f .)  The  containing  number,  or  number  to  be 
divided,  is  called  the  dividend.  The  contained 
number,  or  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the 
dividend  is  divitled,  is  calUd  the  divisor.  The 
number  of  times  the  dividend  contains  the  divifor 
or  the  number  which  exprefies  one  of  the  equ^ 
parts,  is  called  the  quotient,  thus: 

Dividend, 
pivifor  ^)      \%      ^4  Quotient, 
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Pivifion  is  a  compendious  fubtradton,  the  quo- 
tient being  the  number  of  fubtradtions  io  the  0. 
peration- 

(52.)  Simple  DiyisiON  may  be  performed  by 
the  following  rule  : 

I.  Having  >vritten  down  the  divifor  apd  dividend 
in  the  form  above,  confider  if  the  divifor  be  icfs 
than,  or  equal  to,  the  fame  number  of  the  left 
hand  figures  of  the  dividend ;  if  fo,  write  the  E. 
gure  exprelTmg  the  number  of  times  it  is  contained, 
in  tlie  quotient ;  but  if  not,  take  one  place  more 
of  the  dividend  figures  than  are  in  the  divifor,  and 
write  the  number  of  times  they  contain  it  in  the 
quotient  as  before. 

a.  Multiply  the  divifor  by  the  quotient  figure. 

3.  Subtradl  the  produi^  trom  the  (aid  diiideDd 
figures. 

4^  To  the  remainder  a£Rx  the  next  divideixl  & 
gure,  and  write  ip  the  quotient  the  number  of 
times  the  divifor  is  contained  in  this  number ;  tnuU 
tiply  ^he  divifor  by  the  laft  quotient  figure,  and 
fubtradt  the  product  from  the  laft  mentioned  num- 
ber ;  then  proceed  as  before  from  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  till  all  the  dividend  figures  arc  uieil 

(53.)  Proof.  Multiply  the  quotient  by  the  di- 
vifor ;  to  the  produdl  add  the  remainder,  and  the 
fum  will  be  equal  to  the  dividend  when  the  v^ork 
^s  right* 

Example, 

371)58147(156 
37a 

i2I04 
i860 


remainder    xj$ 
(54.\  Contractions, 

I.  Divifion  by  a  fingle  figure,  or  by  aoy  figoro 
in  the  firft4ine  of  the  multiplication  table,  may 
be  expedition  fly  perforpied  by  multiplying  and 
fubtradling  mentally,  and  writing  down  only  tbe 
quotient  below  the  dividend. 

ExAMPLk.        7)579315 

II.  When  the  divifor  has  cyphem  on  the  ng!< 
pf  it,  W^  thenv  oflf,  and  divide  witbaut  tbm ; 
but  the  fame  n^mber  of  figures  muft  be  ftruck  off 
from  the  right  of  the  dividend,  and  affixed  to  the 
laft  remainder. 

Example,    8100)5734*^! 

III.  When  the  divifor  is  the  produd  of  »  or  wok 
ftnall  numbers,  it  is  much  eafier  to  divide  conto- 
nually  by  thofe  numbers,  than  by  the  whole  di«- 
for  at  once.  If  there  be  any  remainders  after 
fuch  divifipns,  multiply  the  laft  remAindcr  by  ^ 
preceding  divilpr,  and  to  the  produd  add  the  rt- 
m:.inder  belonging  to  th^  fame  divifor:  tbcnB-oJ- 
tiply  the  fum  by  the  next  preceding  divifor,  »l 
to  the  produd  add  its  correft>ondJng  ranahxiff; 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  through  ^  the  dK> 
fors  ah4  ywaift^^-?  \  ^^  ^  laft  fum  will  be  the 


c. 

495 

Value. 

Weight. 

s    d 

dwt*   gr. 

5     o 

19      8* 

%    6 

9    «6J: 

1     o 

3     •! 

o    6 

1     lit 
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.^mainder,  the  fame  as  if  the  divifion  had  been       Silver. 
iifonned  at  once.  After  this  operation  is  begun>   \ 

muft  be  contiuuod  according  to  the  defcription,   A  crown 
lough  feme  ot  the  preceding  divifions  ihould    Half-crown 
appen  to  have  no  remainders.     So  to  \iivide   Shilling 
1901685  by  96  whofe  component  parts  are  8  and    Siipence 
I ;  divide  the  firft  by  8,  and  this  quotient  by  the       The  value  of  gold  is  nearly  4!.  an  ounce,  or  ad. 
»,  and  the  remainders  are  5  and  6 ;  then  6  times   a  grain  ;   and  fiiver  is  nearly  5  s.  an  ounce.    Alio 

are  48,  to  which  add  the  5,  and  the  fum  53  is   any  quantity  of  gold  is  to  the  fame  weight  of 

ftandard  fiiver,  in  the  proportion  of  15  and  i-i4th 

to  ly  or  nearly  15  to  i. 

(59.)  Of  TaoY  Weight. 

Pennyweights.      Ounces.      Pound. 
I 
10  I 

440  1*  « 

By  this  weight  are  weighed  jewels,  gold,  fiiver, 
com,  bread,  and  liquors.  One  grain  of  Troy 
weight  is  equal  to  one  grain  and  a  half  of  found 
dry  wheat. 

(60.)  Of  Apothecaries  Weight. 

Grains.  Scruples.  Drams.     Ounces.    Pound, 
to               1 
60              3  I 

480  94  8  1 


:e  whole  remainder  to  the  whole  divifor  96. 
8)4^901685 

la)  536»7»of 
Quotient       446891$^ 
IV.  One  who  is  pretty  ready  in  divifion,  may, 
en  in  the  largefl  diviBons,  fubtrad  each  figure  of 
le  produd  as  he  produces  it,  and  write  down 
ily  the  remainders. 

Example.        833)  3«o4679(37»7riV' 

6056 

2257 

J9«9 
88 

Sfct.  VI.    Reductiom. 

(?5.)  Reduction  is  the  converfion  of  numbers 
Din  one  name  to  another,  but  ftill  retaining  the 
me  value.  If  the  redudion  be  to  a  lefs  name  it  is 
^rnmonly  called  redudion  descending  ;  but  if 
a  greater,  reduction  ascending. 


Grains. 

t4 

480 
5T6o 


5760  a88  96  «»  ' 

_  ^ , This  weight  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  apotheca- 

(56.)Rule.  Confiderhownnanyof  thelefsname  ries  ufe  it  in  compounding  their  medicines ;  but 

»ncerned  make  i  of  the  greater,  and  by  that  they  buy  and   fell  their  drugs  by  avoirdupoiic 

imber  multiply  the  given  number  if  the  reduc-  weight.    Apothecaries  is  the  fame  as  troy  weight, 

m  be  defcending,  but  divide  if  afcending,  and  having  only  fon\e  difierent  divifions. 
e  produ^  or  quotient  will  be  the  value  in  the 
her  name.    When  there  are  names  between  the 


opofed  and  required  ones,  it  is  befk  to  reduce 
e  propofed  to  the  next  lefs  or  greater  name,  and 
is  to  the  next  le(s  or  greater  again,  and  fo  on, 
I  you  have  reduced  it  to  the  name  required.—* 
^hen,  in  redudion  deicending,  the  propofed  is 
compound  number,  you  mi^  add,  or  take  in 
e  fmall  numbers  in  the  name  below  the  greateft, 
the  Cune  names,  as  you  proceed  in  the  reduc- 
>n.  When,  in  redu^ion  afcending,  you  have 
y  remainders  after  dividing,  they  will  have  the 


(61.)  Of  Avoudupoise  Weight. 

?     I     §     ? 
I     I     §• 


a 


t 


16 

156 

7168 

18671 


X 

16 

448 

1791 


X 

18 

111 

1140 


X 

4 
80 


X 

10 


573440  35840  .   ^    ^ 

By  this  weight  are  weighed  all  things  of  a  cojufe 


X  lb.  Avoirdupoife  makes  X4 
X  oz.       ♦        -       -  o 

X  dr.       -       -       *•  o 


Jwt,  gr, 
II    i5i  Troy. 


18 

X 


5i 


(61.)  Of  Long  Measure. 


ne  names  as  their  refpedtve  diviaends,  and  may    or  drofly  nature ;  fuch  as  grocery  and  chandlers 

placed  alter  the  laft  quotient  according  to  the   wares,  and  all  metals  except  gold  and  fiiver. 
der  of  their  names,  the  greateft  firft  ;  (b  fhall 
b  compound  number  thus  formed  be  the  anfwer, 

(57.)  Op  MoNftY. 

•arthings.        Pence^        Shillings,       Pound. 
4  I 

48  II  X 

960  140  10  X 

This  and  the  following  tables  are  to  be  under* 
x>d  thus :  The  words  at  the  top  are  the  names 
all  the  numbers  below  them ;  and  all  the  numt 
n  upon  the  fame  line,  from  right  to  left,  are 

eaiud  value :  thus  in  the  laft  line  of  this  table, 
o  orthings,  140  pence,  10  £tiiU^gs,and  i  pound 
e  ail  equal  to  each  other. 


? 

% 


7 


5 


XI 

36 

X98 

7910 

63360 


X 

3     I 
i6{l    il 
660   110 
5180  1760 


X 

40 

310 


X 

8 


Omh 


1st*)  The  full  weight  and  value  of  omr  gold  and    An  inch  is  fuppofed  equal  to  3  barley  corns  in 

length. 

4  inch. — a  hand. 
6  feet,  or  a  yards— a  fathom. 
3  miles— a  league. 

6«  nautical  or  geographical  milQft-»a  degree, 

or 


is  as  below: 

Valub. 
/  X  J 
X     X     o 

b  xo  6 
^    f    } 


Weight. 

dwt*      gr, 

S         9i 

%        J6i 


494 


I    T    H    M    E    T    I    C. 


PaitIL 


Inche^. 
9 


A    R 

6^1  ftatutc  jniles  nearly.  The  gallon  dry  meafurc,  contaiiu  i68^  n^ 

360  degrees,  or  15000  miles  nearly,    inches.     At  London  36  bulhels  of  coaJi,  lukr. 

chaldron.    A  bufliel  water  meafur^  is  5  ped". 
By  dry  meafure  all  dry  wares,  fach  u  «..r 

feedS;  fryits,  roots,  fond,  fait,  coals,  oy  fttrs,  eq-,.  . . 

cockles,  jScc.  are  meafured. 


are  the  circumference  of  the  earthy 
(6^.)  Op  Cloth  Measure. 


Yard. 


36 


Kails.        Quarters. 
I 

4  I 

16  4 

3  qrs.  z=  I  ell  Flemiflj. 

5  —  ?r"  Englilh. 

6  —  —  Trench. 

4  qrs.  1  f  inch  Scotch. 
(64O  Of  Square  o&  Land  Measure. 


O 


^ 


CO 

.0 

. 

D. 

<m 


I44 

1196 

39104 

I568160 


I 

9 

771I: 

10890 


1210 


CO 


I 

40 
160 


> 


CD 

• 


4 


6372640  43560  4840 

Of  Scots  Land  Measure. 
Square  ells.        Falls.        Roods.        Acre. 


2^ 
1440 
5760 


OS 

• 


8 

336 

504 

67» 

1008 

aoi6 


I 

40  I 

160  4 

(65.)  Of  Wine  Measurr. 


O 


CO 


I 

4» 

63 
84 

116 

252 


I 

a 

3 
6 


=  ? 


sr 

00 


3 

n 

cr 

o 

3 


a 

OB 

o 

» 

C 


S9 


4 


I 

i4 


I 

1 


231  cubic  inch. — a  gallon. 
10  gall. — an  anker. 
x8  gall.— a  rundlet. 
314  gall.— a  barrel. 
By  this  meafure,  wines,  brandies,  fpirits,  perry^ 
icyder,  mead,  vinegar,  oil,  and  honey  are  meafured. 
(66.)  Of  Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 
Pints.    Galls.    Firk.    Kilderk.    Bar.    Hhd. 

h        I 
17  a  t    • 

34  4  %  I 

51  6  3  It        I 

The  ale  gallon  contains  282  cubic  inches. 

lu  London,  the  ale  firkin  contains  8  gallons,  an4 

the  beer  firkin  9 :  the  other  meafures  above  it  be- 

ing  decreafed  and  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

(67.)  Of  Dry  Measure. 


8 

68 

136 

272 

408 


a 

a 

*m 
. 

8 
16 
64 

512 

4560 


z 
2 
8 

3* 

64 

320 


s 

& 


n 

o 

I 


c 

Si 


^ 

^ 


512c  640 


z 

4 
16 

3* 
15c 
3*0 


X 
4 

8 

40 
89 


I 
2 

10 
ao 


z 
5 

10 


z 


Lippies. 

4 
z6 

64 
1024 


Of  Scots  Dry  Measure. 

Pecks.     Firlots.      Bolls.     Chaidr.ci. 
z 

4 
26 

256 


Z 
16 


z 

4 
64  16  1 

(68.)  0/TiME. 

Minutes.     Hours.     Days.     Weeks.    Mu: 
60  z 

Z440  24  z 

Z0080  z68  7  z 

40320  672  48  4  ' 

The  minute  is  divided  into  60  feconds,  aiki  * 
fccond   may  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  iUc  l. 
thirds,  Sec. 

(69.)  Eaample  L     O/*  Reduction  Descl'.> 

inc. 

How  many  minutes  is  29  days  12  hours  45  t^* 
nUtes,  or  a  liinar  month  ? 

29  ds.  Z2h8.  45  ms. 

128 

708 
60 


42525 
(70.)  Example  IL 


0/  Redoctiow  Aki*:- 

INC. 


How  many  poundf,  &c.  io  35681  pence? 
Z2)35682 

^0)29738.  6d. 

Z48I.  Z38.  6d. 

PART    n. 

COMPOUND  ARITHMETIC 
Sect.  I.    Com  pound  Additio«. 

(7Z.)  Compound  addition  is  the  finding ib^iJ* 
of  feveral  compound  numbers. 

(7a.)  Rule  z.  Place  the  numbers  of  the  us-" 
denomination  under  each  other  acccrfinf  tptx 
diredions  given  in  fimple  addition. 

%.  Add  up  the  figures  in  the  loweft  deac** 
tion  as  in  fimple  addition.  ,.^_^ 

3.  Fmd  how  many  units  of.  the  not  Wgtf^ 
nomination  are  contained  in  the  fum,  lif  *J5 
it  by  fo  many  as  of  this  name  make  «Bt  • «» 

next. 

4.  Write  the  remainder  or  o^ 
and  carry  the  ones  or  units  to  die  _^^^^ 
next  doiomination,  whofc  fum  /^^•■jSij 
proceed  with  as  bpfore;  and  10  ^i^PV*| 


SECT.n-V.         A    R    I    T    H 

the  denomioatlons  to  the  higheft,  whofe  fum  mufl 
l>e  all  written  down,  which  together  with  the  fe- 
veral  remainders,  will  exprefs  the  total  required. 

(73.)  Examples. 


6 

3 


Money, 


i, 
II 

10 

4 
9 


4 

3 
I 

% 


Troy  Weight, 
lb.     oz.  d<ivt» 

17  3'    »5 
«       5       7 

18  I     17 
13     10     11 


ME    T    I    C.  495, 

a.  Begin  at  the  highcftdenominalionand  divide 
each  by  the  divifor,  writing  the  quotients  Under 
their  refpeftive  dividends. 

3.  But  if  there  be  a  remainder  after  dividing  any 
of  the  denominations  except  the  leaft,  find  how 
many  of  the  next  lower  denomination  it  is  ec]ual 
to,  and  add  to  it  the  fmall  numbtT(if  any)  whicb 
was  in  thls-denominatioD  before ;  then  divide  the 
fum. 


40    15     10  61      9     II 

Sect.  II.    Compound  Subtraction. 

'74.)  Compound  subtraction  is  the  finding 
hf  difference  between  two  numbers,  of  whicli 
ne  or  both  are  compound. 

(75.)  Rule  i.  Write  the  lefs  number  under 
le  ^eater,  as  direded  in  compound  addition. 

1.  Then,  beginning  at  the  leaft  denomination, 
ibtraA  the  under  number  of  each  from  the  upper, 
Tiling  their  refpedive  remainders  below  them. 

3.  But  if  the  under  number  of  any  of  the  de- 
sminations  be  greater  than  the  upper,  add  fo 
lanjr  to  the  upper  as  make  one  of  the  next  higher 
rriomination ;  then  take  the  under  from  the  fum, 
riung  down  the  remainder  as  before,  and  carry 
•  add  one  to  the  under  number  of  the  next  higher 
nomination  before  you  fubtrad  it. 


3)r 


8 


(81.)  Examples. 

f  yds,  f,  in*- 

\  12)150  I     7 


7Tr 


(76.) 

Examples* 

c 

qr 

lb 

A 

R 

F 

E 

J% 

3 

19 

15 

1 

U 

18 

4 

3 

24 

11 

1 

36 

7 

7      3     23  »     3     28     II 

Sect.  III.    Compound  Multiplication. 

(77.)  Compound  multiplication  is  the  find- 
R  of  a  nurotxrr  which  fhall  contain  a  given  com- 
)unt'  number  any  propofed  number  of  times. 
(7S.)  Rule  i.    Write  the  multiplier  under  the 
weft  denomination  of  the  multiplicand. 

2,  Multiply  the  number  of  the  loweft  denomi- 
tnn  by  the  multiplier,  and  find  how  many  units 
the  next  higher  denomination  are  contained  in 
e  product,  as  in  compound  addition. 

3.  Write  down  the  excefs,  and  carry  the  ones 
the  product  of  the  next  higher  denomination, 

ith  which  proceed  as  before  ;  and  in  like  man- 
r  with  all  the  other  denominations  to  the  bighelt. 


(79-) 

Examples. 

JC 

/ 

d 

miUj  fur 

poLs, 

7 

9 

H 
7 

31      3 

i» 
II 

5»   7     9}  345   4       12 

See  more  on  this  fubje<5t  under  Practice, 
cr.  VII.  Rule  i. 

Skct.  IV.   Compound  Division. 

(80.)  Compound  division  is  the  dividing  com- 
'und  numbers  into  any  propofed  number  of  e- 
ul  parts. 

(81.)  Rule  i.  Place  the  divifor  and  dividend 
ID  timplc  divifion. 


96  IS    I 

See  farther  on  this  fubjed,  under  Practice^ 
Sect.  VII.  Rule  1. 

Sect.  V.    Proportion  or  the  Rule  of  Three. 

(83.>  The  Rule  of  Three  is  that  by  which  a  num- 
ber is  found  having  the  fame  proportion  to  a  given 
number,  which  i«  between  two  other  given  num« 
bers.  It  is  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  becaufe  in 
each  of  its  queRions  ther^  are  given  three  num- 
bers at  leaft.  And  becaufe  of  its  excellent  and  ex- 
ten  five  ufe,  it  is  often  named  the  golden  rule. 

(84.)  RULE,/>r  STATING,  or  SETTING  DOWN 
the  THREE  GIVEN  NUMBERS. 

1.  Write  down  the  number  which  is  of  the 
feme  kind  with  the  anfwer  or  nuipber  required. 

2.  Confider  whether  the  anfwer  ought  to  be 
greater  or  lefs  than  this  number ;  then  write  re- 
fpedively  the  greater  or  lefs  of  the  two  remaining 
numbers  on  the  right  of  it  for  the  third,  and  the 
other  on  the  left  for  the  fitft  number  or  term. 

3;  Multiply  the  ad  and  ad  terms  together,  di- 
vide the  produift  by  the  firft,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  anfwer. 

(85.)  Observations,  i.  When  you  can  con- 
veniently multiply  and  divide  as  in  compound  mul- 
tiplication and  diviilon,  it  is  beft  to  do  fo. 

2.  If  not,  reduce  the  compound  terms  to  be  the 
loweft  name  mentioned  in  them,  and  the  firR  and 
third  to  the  iame  name  if  they  be  not  fo  already  ; 
then  the  anfwer  will  be  of  the  feme  name  with  the 
ad  term. 

3.  When  there  happens  to  be  a  remainder  after 
divifion,  reduce  it  to  the  name  next  below  the  laft 
Quotient,  and  divide  by  the  fame  divifor,  fo  Ihall 
the  quotieiit  be  fo  rnany  of  the  ferd  next  name ;  do 
this  as  long  as  there  is  any  remainder,  till  you  have 
reduced  it  to  the  leaft  name,  nnd  all  the  quotient* 
together  will  be  the  anfwer. 

4.  If  the  ift  term,  and  either  the  ad  or  3d  can 
be  divided  by  any  number,  without  remainder, 
let  them  be  divided,  and  the  quotienU  ufed  inftcad 
of  them. 

(86.)  There  arc  four  other  methods  of  operation 
belidcs  the  above  general  one,  any  of  which,  when 
poflible,  performs  the  work  much  fooner,  tiz. 

I.  Divide  the  ad  term  by  the  ift,  nfultiply  the 
quotient  by  the  3d,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
anfwer. 

a.  Divide  the  3d  term  by  the  ift,  multiply  the 
quotient  by  tlie  atl,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
anfwer, 

a.  Divide  the  ift  terra  by  the  id,  divide  the  3d 
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by  the  quotient)  and  the  laA  quotient  will  be  the  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  anri»cTi  br  ^ai- 

aofwer.  die  tenn, 

4.  Divide  the  I  ft  terra  by  the  3d,  divide  the  »d  ?.  Take  one  of  the  other  two  tenurffijp- 

by  the  quotient,  and  the  Uft  quotient  will  be  the  fition,  and  of  the   demanding  teixii,  UA  a  : 

anfwer.  kind ;  and  from  the  dire^ion  ^ven  In  tlv  ir;' 

(S7.}ExaMrLB  I.    To  find  the  value  of  14  oz.  or   three,  conlider  which   place*  tlxy  *v.-: 

t  dwt.  of  gold,  St  jl.  19a.  Tid.  an  ounce.  polTcfa  if  a  ftating  were  made  of  tfacm  adn 

(S8>)  EsPLAHATiOH.    Having  Hated  the  three  middle  term  only,  and  place  them  iccotdii^v. 

tenna  by  the  general  rule,  as  here  annexed,  the  do  the  fame  with  the  other  tenn  of  (nppAjr. 

sd  term  ll  reduced  to  pencet  and  the  3d  to  dwts.  and  it)  correfpondenl  demanding  ane,wiitiii-,-.i* 

thefebdng  their  loweft  denominations,  as  above  terms  under  each  other  which  falloothcri^o: 

direAed.    The  ift  tenn  is  alfo  reduced  to  dwts.  left  of  the  middle  tenn. 

that  it  mayagreewith  the  3d.     The  »d  term  is  ,      ,  M.rnnnii  ./npr.iTm. 

then  multiplied  by  the  jd,  and  theproduft  divid-  ''»"'  '^""'">i  e/OrE«ATro». 

edby  the  ift,  according  to  the  general  rule,  when  i.  Bt  two  orCKATiOH).    Takethet«oi^ 

the  anfwer  comet  out  13800  pence,  and  11  re-  terms  and  the  middle  term,  in  the  luntttie: 

maining  over;  which  remaincer  being  reduced  to  theynand,  fur  the  iirft  dating  of  the mleoftli-' 

fkrthingSi  and  thefe  divided  by  the  fame  divifor  then  take  the  fourth  number  refulting  ftoa  ^. 

30,  the  quotient  is  i  farthings,  and  S  remaining,  hrft  Hating,  for  the  middle  term,  and  ibc  tao  & 

LaAly,  the  pence   are  divided  by  ■:■  to  reduce  der  terms  in  the  general  Hating,  in  the  lamt  i^ 

themtolbilling«,aad  thefe  again  by  lb  for  pounds;  as  they  Itand,  for  the  extreme  terms  of  Uicfce;. 

vhen  the  final  fum  comes  out  j;!.  los.  jd,  aq.  for  ftatingj  and  the  fourth  term  refulting  fraa)i:i. 


the  ufwer. 


dwt 


■,o)ij«i9,« 

i3»09,i5  pence,  or 
n)i38o9d  »^  qr, 
»,o)"5>oB- 9<1- 1^- 

Anf.  J7I.  lot.  9d.  iiVl- 
(go.]  ExANrLT.  II.    How  many  men  muft  be 
•mpfoyed  to  finifh  a  piece  of  work  in  ij  days, 
which  J  men  can  do  in  14  dayt^ 

IJ  !  J  :  :  »4 
5 

ij)iic<8  men.  Anfwer. 


be  the  anfwer. 

1.  Bv  ONE  orECATiOK.  Multiply  togetbs.r 
terms  of  which  the  one  is  above  the  other,  (x  b-. 
fides  of  [he  middle  tenn  \  then  account  -^  -• 
produds  and  the  middle  term,  ai  they  ftan!.  n 
three  terms  of  a  rule  of  three  flating,  aed  ^ 
fourth  term  thence  refulting  will  be  the  icfir: 
It  is  generally  belt  to  work  by  the  latter  rMI  -< 
viz.  by  one  operation.  And  after  the  ftatiifr  f 
before  commencing  the  operation,  if  one  (^7 
two  firft  terms,  and  either  the  middle  tenn  a  - 
of  the  two  laR  term«  will  eudly  divide  bf  ■■ 
and  the  fame  number,  let  them  be  divitW,  ;* 
the  quotienu  ufeil  ioftead  of  them;  whict  <- 
much  Iharten  the  work. 

(93.)    ElAMU,*, 

If  100  men  make  3  miles  of  road  in  1;  d^  ■ 
bow  many  days  will  ijo  men  make  j  aula: 


4jo)i3JOD(3odarl.    isC 
The  fame  queftion  by  two  openlioM- 


Sect.  TI. 


.  Fkoi 


er    Ibe 


(90.)  This  nile  Is  fo  called,  beciufe  that  in  it 
there  are  five  numbcn  or  terma  given,  to  find  a 
fistb.— It  is  often  named  the  dfiuiit  ruli-  0/  (Arnr, 
becaufe  ita  qneftions  are  fometimes  perfonned  by 
two  operations  of  the  nile  of  three.  Of  the  five 
given  numbera,  three  contain  a  fuppoiition,  and 
the  other  two  a  demand  ;  one  of  the  terms  of  fup- 
pofition  being  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  rumi 
required,  and  the  other  two  of  the  fame  kind 
the  demanding  terms. 


ijo)»70o(i8days  3),3(jcdan-  ^ 

Sect.  VII.    Rules  o/Paacnci- 
(94.)  By  «uiEs  OP  pRACTici  ar»»**^ 
tain  cipeditioua  methods  of  cafting  f  «<«-'" 

rrmsorinp.    and  they  cc   "-' —   -   "     ---■—--' 
the  number    °l^^.,^'^^^ 
i.9S-)  R" 


wbid) 
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Foundf  as  in  compound  multiplicatioiiy  and  the 
produd  will  be  the  price  required. 

(96.)  If  the  mulipiier  exceed  la,  it  is  Common- 
y  bcft  to  multiply  fucceirtvely  by  its  component 
)arts«  as  in  fimpie  multiplication.  But  if  the 
nultiplier  cannot  be  exadly  produced  by  the  muU 
iplication  of  fmall  numbers,  find  the  neareft  to 
t,  either  greater  or  lefs,  which  can  be  fo  pro- 
luced;  then  after  having  multiplied  continually 
ly  the  component  parts  of  this  number,  to  or 
rora  the  laft  produft,  add  or  fubtrad  the  pro- 
iud  of  fo  many  as  it  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the 
iven  number^ 

(97.)EXAMfLE. 

What  U  the  value  of  38  cwt.  at  il  1 1«  4d  per  ewt  i 


M    E    t    I    C.    ^  4^7 

the  number  or  divifor  exceeds  xi,  it  is  beft  to  "di* 
vide  fucceffively  by  its  component  parts,  as  iit 
iimple  diviiion.  But  if  the  divifor  cannot  be  pro-» 
duced  by  the  multif^lication  of  fmall  numbers,  di< 
vide  by  it  after  the  manner  of  long  diviBon. 

(loi.)  Example. 

If  12  cwt.  coft  24!  4S,  What  is  i  i 


%)%4 


S 

4 


X    II 


4 
3 


4 

14 

0 
11 

value  of  3*6 

56 

8 

0 

cwt. 

3 

1 

8 

of    1 

xi)is    2  price  of  1 1  cwt^ 

I     %  of    I " 

The  rent  of  17a  Acres  is  197!  168,  what  itf  tll^ 
rent  of  i  Acre  ? 

£     s    £     s 

172)197  16(1     3  per  Acre 


ao 


516 
516 


Anf. 


8 


59  10    8  of  j8  cwt. 

(98.)  When  the  number  is  very  large,  as  miny 
undreds  or  thoufands;  multiply  the  price  of  i 
ontinually  by  10  till  it  come  to  the  higheft  dcno- 
iii nation,  namely  twice  by  10  for  hundreds, 
Hrice  by  10  for  thoufands,  &c.  then  n)uluply 
hefc  feveral  produd^s,  by  their  refpedive  local 
Itgits  in  the  given  number,  which  laft  produ^s 
>l.ice  orderly  under  each  other,  and  add  them  to- 
:rther  for  the  anfwer.* 

(99.)  Example. 

To  find  the  price  of  7985  at  7s  tojd* 

o     7  loi  5<  5 
10 


3  18  iiVx8 
10 


39     9     7    X9 
10 


394  15  10    X  7   • 

7 

IT^j   10  10  -  -  -  -  -  7000 

355     6     ji 9'0 

31   II     8 Zo 

I   «9     5i 5 

I  ■■II*  I      I      ■       I.  ■>!  ^ 

Anf.  3142    8    2J 7985 

-^  ' 

(loo.)  Rule  II.  /TJ^ii  the  price  of  fome  CER* 
tAiu  NUMBER  is  gti*en^  ta  find  the  price  of  the 
'wrebiit,  or  I.  Divide  the  given  price  by  its 
number,  as  in  compound  diviiion,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  price  of  i  as  required.  When 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


{102.)  Rule  III.    ^f  tb^  given  price  of  t  or 

r^  INTEGER  ^^  aliquot  PART    of  a    fENNY# 

SHILLING,  or  POUND,  takf  \\\t^  fame  part  of  the 
given  c^uantity  (whofe  price  is  to  be  found  by  di-« 
viding  It  by  the  number  of  times  which  the  given 
price  of  i  is  contained  in  a  peiiiiy,  ihilliD^,  or 
pound)  for  the  aniwcr  in  pence,  ihilUngSi  'pi 
pounds  refpedtively. 

(103.)  Example. 

S3984  '^t  4d  of  $•  of  13. 

2o)7994S  8d 

399I  14S  8d  Anfwet. 

(104.)  Rule  IV*  If  the  given  price  hi  1«) 
ALIQUOT  "?  KKT  of  a  pfnnyt  fbiUing^  or  pounds  di- 
vide it  into  feveral  aliquot  parts,  then  work  for 
each  by  rule  3,  and  their  fum  will  be  the  anfwern 
Or,  it  may  often  be  divided  fo,  that  the  Icfs  will 
be  aliquot  parts  of  the  greater;  then  take  the 
fame  parts  of  the  prices  found  for  the  greater^ 

(105.)  Example* 

3274  at  13s  9d* 


at  tos.  ~.  ,  — 

*-   3  4d  or  il.  is 

-*-       5  or  *  of  3  4d.  is 


i»74 

of  \  1.  is  X637 
or^l.  is    545  13     4 
^  -  "«  •-      68     4     2 


at  13  9 


*  *  ■*■ 


is  L.2250  17     6 


(to6.)  Rule  V*  If  there  be  Pounds  in  tbf 
PRICE,  multiply  the  given  quantity  by  tfie  num^ 
ber  of  them:  and  if  there  be  alfo  fame  oxm  moncy^ 
find  its  produce  by  the  former  rul^s,  and  add  thenji 
together, 

Rrr  (107.)  EM 
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(107.)  Epample, 
3596  at  L.3  5s. 
1596 


at  L.3  i^  7788 
—  58    is    649 


L.8437  Anfwer. 

(108.)  Rule  VT.  fi^ben  there  is  fo-^e  43DD 
WEIGHT,  or  MEASURE,  in  thf  quantity  :  after  ha- 
ving multiplied  the  price  by  the  number  of  inte- 
gers, (if  there  be  any)  divide  the  odd  quantity  in- 
to aliquot  parts  of  the  integer,  or  of  the  price  of 
each  other,  and  add  them  all  together. 

(^09.)  Example. 

3  ton  $  cwt.  2  qr.  at  L.  7  :  9  •:  3,  per  ton. 

L.  7     9     3 
3 
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Rule  of  Pradice.  The  tret  being  4  to  I04t  or 
I  to  26,  will  be  found  by  taking  the  a6tb  put  c. 
the  tare  futtle.  In  calculating  oil  and  ^linu,  ;. 
lb.  neat  <irc  allowed  to  the  gallon. 

(117.)  Example. 

Grofs  17  cwt.  3  qr.  14  lb,  tare  la  lb.  ptrci^ 
tret  4  to  104,  and  cloffi  to  icc  or  1  to  jc  Ikw 
much  neat  ? 

cwt.qr.  lb. 
17     3  14    gro& 


• 

22 

7 

9 

5 

cwt.  is  i 

of  a 

ton, 

X 

17 

.H 

2 

qr.  is  tV 

ofi 

cwt. 

3 

8i 

24    89^  Anfwer. 

(flo.>  Rule  VII.  If  there  he  a  Fractfow  in 
the  GIVEN  QUANTITY;  after  having  worked  for 
the  integral  part,  by  any  of  the  former  rules,  find 
the  produce  of  the  fradion,  by  multiplying  the 
price  by  the  numerator,  and  dividing  the  product 
by  the  denominator,  then  add  them  together  for 
the  anfvirer. ' 

(hi.)  Example. 

i735}at  L.  I  58. 


4)1735 
4iJ  15 
9 


lb. 

4=   k 

I     I     3 
0    2  \s\ 

I     3  i8t  tare 

26 

15     3  234  tare  futtle 
0     2  iii  tret 

50 

15     I   loj  tret  futt!c 
0     I     6i  cloir 

\$    0    t\  neat 

PART    m. 

8)3  «5( 


a\ 


Anfwer  L.  2 1 69    4    4y 


Sect.  VIII.    Tare  and  Tret. 

(iT2.)  Gross  weight  of  any  commodity  is 
its  own  weight  together  with  that  of  its  package, 
whether  it  be  cafk,  cheft,  or  any  thing  elfe. 

(rT3.)  Tare  is  the  weight  ot  the  package*  or 
an  allowance  made  inftead  of  it.  What  remains 
after  the  tare  is  taken  fVom  the  grofs,  may  be  cal- 
led  tare  futtle,  if  there  be  more  dedudions. 

(114.)  Tret  is  an  allowance  of  4  lb.  upon  e- 
▼ery  io4lb.  of  tare  futtle,  on  account  of  duft  or 
other  wafte.  What  remains  after  tret  is  dedu<5t- 
cd,  may  be  called  tret  futtle,  if  there  be  any  fol« 
lowing  dedudion. 

( 1 1  ^)  Cloff  is  an  allowance  of  2  lb.  for  every 
3  cwt.  and  fome  fey,  for  e^'cry  100  lb.  of  tret 
futtle,  to  make  the  weight  hold  good,  when  fold 
by  retail. 

(116.)  When  all  the  dedudions  are  made,  the 
lad  remainder  is  called  neat  or  net  weight. 
When  the  tare  is  at  fo  much  per  cwt.  it  will  be 
beft  to  divide  it  into  aliquot  parts  of  it,  as  in  the 


VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 
Sect.  I.  Definitions. 

(it8.)  a  fraction,  or  broken  number.  i<  a 
expreffion  of  one  or  more  parts  of  any  Dumber. 

Ui90The  number  of  parts  into  which  t*» 
number  is  fuppofed  to  be  divldtd,  is  calied  *> 
denominator;  and  the  number  of  thcUe  pv:- 
exprefi>d  by  the  fradion,  is  called  the  Numi*- 
TOR.  Thefe  two  numbers  are  in  general  ucr. 
the  TERMS  of  the  fradion. 

(120.)  If  the  number  of  which  the  fradioo  i?  1 
part,  or  parts,  be  t,  it  is  called  a  simple  rti^- 
TioN  ;•  and  is  denoted  by  the  numerator  writf 
above  the  denominator,  with  a  fmall  line  hetwpff 
tliem :  So,  \  denotes  one  third  of  i ;  ^  denuW 
fevtn  eight!' s  of  ?. 

(121.)  But  if  the  number  be  different  ftt»  i. 
it  is  called  a  compound,  and  is  derrted  b?  **' 
word  ofy  and  the  number  fubjoined  to  the  nuff*- 
rator  and  <lerominator,  exprefled  as  be foir.  5u 
i  of  6,  denotes  one  half  of  6 ;}  of  8,  di»rtf 
two  thirds  of  8 ;  and  \  of  |,  denotet  thrte  fowit* 
of  five  eighths  of  i. 

(122.)  Simple  fradions,  whofe  numeraton  r? 
lefs  thati  their  denominators,  are  called  pron* 
fractions.  And  thofe  whofe  numentoo  =t 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  their  denoixunal#n»  ^ 
calied  iMpRnpFR  fractious. 

(123.)  7  he  expreflion  formed  from  an  itt?.-' 
and  a  fradion  joined  together,  is  called  a  rii* 
NUMBER.  If  both  the  numerator  and  denooi:>* 
tor  of  a  fradion  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  *^ 
feme  number,  the  fradion  will  retain  iti  or^^- 
value.  All  compatations  in  fradiaos  aftfasK-'- 
on  this  principle* 

(124.)  The  following  Sighs,  bcffig  fiijyi<'*T 
u fed  to  avoid  circumlocuUcn,  re(|BBCl»DelB< 
explained. 


Sect.  I.  H. 


A    R    I 

srl      fecjualit)', 
4-     *  I  addition, 
—  r  ^  1  fubtradion, 
X     ^  I  multiplication, 
-rj       l^divifion, 


(A 

y 
-*^ 

o 

a 

J    g 


y 


T    n     M    E    T 

f  the  fums  are  equal,        i 
j  the  numhers  are  added, 
-»^  \  the  lefs  N.  is  dediiiled, 
•5  j  the  fums  are  multiplied, 
l^the  hii^her  N.  is  divided, 


I    c. 

1        f  4  and  4 
I  .-  j  8  +  »  = 

U  -7-  i 


8 
10 

6 
16 

4 
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)ECT.  II.    Reduction  0/  Vulgar  Fractions. 

(115.)  Rule  I.  To  abbreviate  or  reduce 
RAcriONS  to  LESS  TERMS.  Divide  the  terms 
if  f-^e  given  frac^tion  by  any  number  which  will 
lirMe  them  without  a  remiin;ler!  the  quotients 
rill  be  the  terms  of  a  new  fra(51ion,  etjual  in  va- 
jetothe  former:  This  mjiy  be  abbreviated  a- 
iin^  and  the  next  again,  and  io  on,  till  it  appear 
tiJt  there  is  no  number  greatLT  than  1  fhit  will 
rvide  them,  in  which  cafe,  tlie  fra<ttion  is  faid  to 
<r  in  its  L£At>T  terms. 

(126.)  Example. 

Let  —  be  propofed  to  be  abbreviated, 
-—-7=—,  by  dividing   firft  by  %  and  thea 

(117.)  If  the  numerator  and  denominator,  inftead 
f  being  expreifed  by  finglc  number-,  are  exprcfled 
y  the  c  v.itinu^l  produdl  of  fever<<r,  fuch  numbers 
i  an*  both  m  the  numerator  and  the  denomina- 
Dr  nny  be  left  out  without  changing  the  value  of 
he  fradion : 

«j.|^^^7X;X8Xro_ 3Xio_  30 

7X8X1'  11         II 

(nS.)  If  the  fradion  muft  be  brought  to  its 
"ill  terms  at  one  divifiin,  divide  its  terms 
»/  their  greateft  common  meafurc,  which  com- 
mon meafure  is  found  by  dividing  the  greater 
tnn  by  the  lefs,  and  tliib  divifor  by  the  umain- 
ler;  and  fo  on,  always  dividiiig  the  laft  divifor  by 
he  latl  remainder,  till  o  R*main;  then  is  the  lalt 
iivifor  the  greateft  common  meafure  required. 

(119.)  Example.  Reduce  f^f  to  its  leaft  terms 
t  one  divifioD. 

Firft,  146)372(1     ,  ..6^6 

i2o)ia6(i  37»-^6 

Fhe  common  meafure  6)110(20 

(130.)  Rule  II.  To   reduce  an   improper 

'RACTIOM  to  its    EQUIVALENT    WHOLE    Or   MIXT 

< UMBER.  Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denomi* 
or,  and  the  cjuotient  will  be  the  integer  or  mixed 
lumber  required. 

(131.)  Examples. 


41 
61 


(133.)  Example.  Reduce  7  to  a  fradlion  whofe 
denominator  Hiall  be  4. 

__7X4_i8 

(134.)  Rule  IV.  To  reduce  a  mixt  number 
to  an  EouiVALi-NT  improper  FRAcriON.  Mul- 
tiply the  integer  by  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion, to  the  produc:t  add  the  numerator;  then  the 
film  wiitten  alK)ve  the  denominator  will  form  the 
fra(flion  required. 

(135.)  Example.— Reduce  2^  to  a  fradion. 

ai- =  iilZii  =:  ii±i -:  iZ 
7  7  7  7 

(136.)   Rule  Yi     To  reduce  a  compound 

FRACTION  toah  EQUIVALENT  SIMPLE  ONE.  Mul- 
tiply all  the  numerators  together  for  the  numera- 
tor, and  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fimple  fradtion  required.  If  part 
of  the  compound  fradion  be  ao  integer  or  a  mixt 
number,  reduce  it  to  a  fradion  by  one  of  the  for- 
mer cafes. 

(137.]  Example. — Reduce  1  of -f^  of  ^  of  5  to  a 
Hmple  iradion. 

1     -a     -3     r5^iXiX3X5_      ,, 

—  of —  of -^  of -=-=  -rr^r: — ~=      I  by    omit- 
?        3        4        I       2X3X4X1  ^    ' 

ting  the  common  termt,  i,  1,  and  3)^ 

4 

(138)  Rule  VI.    To  reduce  fractions  0/ 

DJ.*FtRENT     denominators      tO      EQUIVALENT 

FRACTIONS  o/a  common  ONE.  If  the  fradions 
can  be  conveniently  reduced  to  a  common  deno- 
minator, by  applying  or  dividing  their  terms,  prt>- 
ceed  by  that  method.  But,  if  not,  multiply  each 
numerator  continually  into  all  the  denominators, 
except  its  own,  for  each  new  numerator ;  and  mul- 
tiply all  the  denominators  together  for. the  com- 
mon denominator.  In  this  and  feveral  other  o- 
pcrations,  when  any  of  the  propofed  quantities 
are  integers,  mixt  numbers  or  compound  frad ions, 
they  muft  be  re<luccd  by  their  proper  rules,  to  the, 
form  of  fimplc  fradions. 

(139.)  Example. — Reduce i,  },  and  Jtoacom- 
moD  denominator. 


XI 

7=*- 


17 «   JL 

II    **ll 


7  7 


16 


18 


(I3>.)RULE  III.    To  REDUCE /?«  INTEGER  /olhf 
^C'^lV^ALENT  FRACTION  of  a  GIVEN    DENOMINA- 

Top.    Multiply  the  integer  by  the  given  denomi- 
ator,  ani  the  produd  will  be  the  numerator  re- 


,-,,       I      1  .3      rii6       -15 

Thus  ->    ->  and  -  =  — »  —  and  — 

1      3  4      24    «4  24 

6     8  .9 

or  =  — f — »  and  -^ 
12  12  12 

(140.)  Rule  VII.    To  find  tbe  value  o/pro- 
FER   FRACTION'S  in  nuntbers  of  iNFtSLiot  j)Eno- 

Rrra  mina 


/ 


coo 
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^iNATioNs.    Multiply  the  numerator  by  the  in- 
feger^  and  divide  by  the  deqominator. 

(14T.)  Examples. 


f.  What  18  the  f  of  %l 

f58. 

3I.    68. 
4 


5)9 


Anf.  xl.  x6s.  9d.  ifq. 


2.   Required  the  value 
of  4  of  2  \, 
20 

3)4o(i38-  4<1»  AnC 
I 


ia(4d. 


(142.)  Rule  VIII.    To  reduce  fractions  to 

^/i^r  EQUIVALENT  ONES  0/ /?  DIFFERENT  INTE- 
GER ;  H  certain  number  of  tK>e  less  integer  hein^ 
CONTAINED  in  ONE  Of  THE  GREATER.     Conficler 

liow  many  of  the  lefs  integer  make  one  of  the 
|,Teater;  and  by  that  number  multiply  the  nuiric- 
rator  if  the  rediidion  be  to  a  lefu  integer,  or  tlie 
flenoxhiuatort  if  to  a  greater. 

(143.)  Examples. 

Reduce-l.  to  the  fra(5tion  of  a  (hilling, 
9  ,0. 

a t  _  aXao_  40 

9  9      ''9'' 

Reduce — s.  to  the  fradion  of  il. 
9 


40    40 

9  ""  9X20 


I. = -ii. 


If  a  compound  whole  number  be  propoft*d,  re- 
♦luce  it  all  to  the  loweft  denomination  mentioned 
|n  it,  and  proceed  as  before. 

(144.)  ROlE.  IX.  To  REDUCE  FRACTIONS  to 
iQUlVALENr    ONES   of  a   DIFFERENT     INTEGER, 

vhen  a  certain  number  of  the  less  is  not  i;x- 
ACTLY  ccnlainidin  thf  GREATER,  i.  By  the  laft, 
reduce  the  j^iven  fni<5tion  to  an  equivalent  one  of 
fuch  an  integer,  of  which  a  certain  number  aie 
<  ontained  in  the  integer  to  which  thefradion  muft 
be  brought,  or  which  fhall  contain  a  certain  num- 
ber ot  tr^'s.  2.  By  the  laft  alfo,  reduce  thisfra<5tion 
to  an  equivalent  one  of  the  integer  required. 

(145.)  Example. 

Reducc-^f  il.  to  the  fradion  of  a  guinea. 

4,       7X20        2X20  40 

:— 1.  = s.  =  — - — gui.=r ^guinea. 

7  7  7X21"*         147 

Sect.  111.    Additijon  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

^  ( 146.)  Rule.  Reduce  cornpcund  fr2(5lions  to 
f  mple  onep.,  and  all  to  the  fame  integer  and  deno- 
miiMtor  if  they  be  different ;  then  add  alj  the  nii- 
irerator?  together,  and  fct  the  fum  over  the  com- 
r  en  denominator,  for  the  fura  of  the  fra^ions 
required.  When  fevcral  fniClions  are  to  be  col- 
It  cM'.,  it  is  ccmmcnly  bcft  firft  to  add  thofe  two 
y  plher  which  tnufi  eafily  reduce  to  a  coiribon 
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denominator,  then  their  fura  and  a  tiiird,  ilL  "j 
on. 

(147.)  Example.  What  is  the  furo  d{^  ■' 
and  I  of  \. 

t+7l  +  5ofi  =  A+7i+i-i  +  ;;j. 
t=7y  =8ithefmn. 

Srct.  IV.    Subtraction  qf   Vulgar  Fi' 

tions. 

(148.)  Rule.  The  fame  preparations  L 
made  here  as  iii  addition,  take  the  di&tp-;.t 
the  numerators  and  fit  it  over  the  comiRtxi  c.-.v 
mirtator,  for  the  ditlerencc  of  the  fraftifn  -• 
quired.  Jn  fubtradiu^'  mixt  numbers,  wKeti  t 
frai^ion  in  the  fiibiralund  is  gre^-ter  than  tU  ; 
the  minuend,  fubtiaiSt  the  numerator  of  tf»e  h- 
tnihrnd  from  the  deiiOminator,  and  to  the  (f'* 
rence  add  the  numerator  of  the  mmucnd;  i. 
carry  one  to  the  integer  in  the  fobtrahend. 

(149.)   FXAMPLFS. 

|.  What  is  the  Oifii  rence  tetweco  vl  and  ;! 

12      17         17x11      174 
a.  What  IS  (he  diiu-fence  betwptm  <i  and  :  *  - 

5i-«rV  =  5H-^M  =  4W  -2yS=-r 

Sect.  V.    Multiplication  of  Vuica* 
.    Fractions. 

(1 50  )  Rhle.     Reduce  mixt  numbers,  if  :  .- 
be  any,  to  fra^ions;  then  multiply  all  tNTr-r 
raters  together  for  the  numerator,  and  mo): : 
all  the  denominators  togethi*r  for  the  detKm'if  • 
of  the  produi^  required.    A  fra(ition  is  hrtt  • . 
tiplied  by  an  integer,  by  dividing  tbedt-ncir.t  - 
by  it  if  poflible,  but  if  that  cannot  be  doK,  .:- 
tiply  the  numerator  by  it. 

(151.)  Example. 
What  is  the  produd  of  |,  ^i,  5,  and  id' 


,j- 


—  X  3i  X  5  x~of—  = ^ 

3  4         i  3x4x4x5 

rr  4J.    Anf, 


*fl 


t 
J 


SECt.  VI.    Di%'isioN  OF  Vulgar  Fractict'- 

(151.)  Rule. — Having  prepared  the  tnr.- 
in  multiplication  ;  take  the  quotient  of  then" 
rators  and  of  the  der.ominatt^rs  if  thty  irSti-f- 
ly  divide,  for  the  numerator  and  d'^nomicJUo' 
the  frad^ion  required  ;  but  if  that  cirrct  hcflc- 
multiplj''  the  disidcnd   by  the   RECtriccu' 
(he  divif<>r,   for  the  quotitnt   required.   1}  w 
reciprocal  of  a  fra6iop,  is   meant  the  fat* 
got  by  inverting  its  terms :  {r^  the  ircipfoa  " 
\  is  4,  and  of  5  or  \  \^  \,    A  fra^ion  i*  *■*- 
by  an  int^jier  by  dividing  the  CLmtTatcr  bf  '• 
pofiiWe ;   l)ut  it  it  will  not  txaflly  dnifr,  «** 
multiply  tl.c  dcnc(ninator  l^  k, 

(153.)   EXAMFLES, 

1.  What  is  the  t'uotiert  of^y— J 


Sect.  L  IH. 


A    R     I    T 


a.  What  is  the  quotient  of  i_by— ? 

9       »5 


2_ 
9 


If       9  » 


5 


«5  — 


9         2        9  X  a 
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PART  IV. 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS- 


=4  J.   Anf. 
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'  The  column  next  the  decimal  point  ia  fometimes 
called  decimal  primes j  the  next  decimal  Jecondi  ; 
and  the  next  decimal  iJbirdj,  and  fo  on. 

Sect.  II.    Addition  and  Subtraction  o/Ve* 

CIMALS. 

(159.)  Write  the  propofed  ninnbers  under  each 
other,  according;  to  the  value  of  their  places,  as 
in  whole  numbers ;  in  which  order,  the  decimal 
points  will  ftand  diredly  below  each  other:  then 
add  or  fubtradt  as  in  whole  numbers,  placing  a 


Sect.  I.    Definitiok,  Notation,   and  Nu-    decimal  point  irt  the  fum  or  difference,  ftraight 
MERATioN  OF  Decimals. 


(154.)  A  decimal  is  afra<5)ivm  whoi'e  denomina- 
tor  is  I  with  a  cypher  or  number  ot'  cyphers  an- 
nexed ;  being  always  one  or  more  1  otli  parts,  loodth 
parts,  loccdth  parts,  icoocJtn  parts,  or  the  like. 

i^SS')  The  arithmetic  of  v.^.jjar  fra<5lions  is  te- 
flious,  and  t'ten  intricate  to  l>eginners.  The  dif- 
ficulty arife«  chiefly  from  tlie  variety  of  denomi- 
nators ;  for  when  numbers  are  divided  into  dif- 
ftrent  kinds  of  parts,  they  cannot  be  eafily  com- 
pared. This  confideration  gave  rife  to  the  inven- 
tion of  decimal  fradtions,  where  all  the  units  are 


below  the  other  points, 

(160.]    Examples, 


1693 

213*97 
•04 


from  3  2 1*9 
fub.     a6'4Sf 


Sum  4io*;9  a95'4i9 

Sect.  III.    Multiplicatigh  0/ Decimals. 
(161.)  Write  down  the  fa(flors,  and  multiplf 

dfvid^ -rnTo^fimiuT^p"^^^^^^  drv^ifio^a^lld  ''^^'.^^Vr'Jn^^^^^  '^*'"'''  ^^^ 

fubdirifions  are  regulated  by  the  fomefcale  whiclv  ^^I^.^r^'^^.t tL.  I?.       l^'tf /'o""'"^  '^Ti 

is  ufed  in  the  AnUmetic  of  Integer..    Thefirftfi-  Zi  C 'of  .!r,?vTJ.r.«^^^^^  'i^^*  *^ 

^.,rPofa^«^im:.!fmainnfi.mifi.>.fPntKn^Hc  fh^.i  ^^^"^  ^  "«*  as  ipaiiy  figures  m  the  produd,  as 


gure  of  a  decimal  fmdion  fignificstenth  partSytheid 
hundredth  parts,  the  3d  thoufandthparts,iind  foon. 
(156.)  Dec;  ir.ils  are  written  down  without  their 
denominators, the  numerators  being  fo  diAingiiifh- 
ed  as  to  evince  what  the  denominators  are;  which 
is  done  by  feparating,  by  a  point,  fo  many  of  the 
right  hand  figures  from  the  refl  as  there  are  cy- 
piiers  in  the  denominator;  the  figures  on  the  It  ft 
fide  of  the  point  being  integers,  and  thofe  on  the 
right  dL^cimals.  Thus  1  Jis  written  1*3,  and  named 
J  and  J  tenths  ;  and  y-U  is  written  '2  ^,  and  named 
25  1  undiedths  or  hundrcdth  parts.  But  if  there  be 
not  a  fufficient  number  of  figures  \n  the  numera- 
tor, cyphers  are  prefixed  to  iupply  the  defedl : 
So  rls  is  written  .01,  that  is  i  hundredth  ;  and 
ic!j  thn*?  015,  that  is  15  thoufandths. 

( 157.)  The  ufe  of  cyphers  in  dedmals,  ;»s  well 
as  integers,  is  to  bring  the  fignificant  figures  to 
their  proper  places,  on  which  their  value  de- 
pends. As  cyphers,  when  placed  on  the  left 
hand  of  an  integer,  have  no  fignification,  but 
when  placed  on  the  right  hand,  increafe  the  va- 
lue ten  times  each ;  (o  cyphers,  when  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  a  decimal,  have  no  fignification ; 
but  when  placed  on  the  left  hand  diminiib  the  va- 
lue ten  times  each. 

(ij8.)  The  notation  and  numeration  of  deci- 
mals will  be  (till  more  obvious  from  thefollowiug 
examples : 

Four  and  feven  tenth  parts. 
Four  tenth   parts,  and   feven   hun- 
dredth parts,    or  47   hundredth 
parts. 
Four  huodredth   parts,    and  feven 
thoufandth  parts,    or  47    thou- 
fandth  parts. 
Four  tenth  parts,  and  feven  thou- 
fandth parts,  or  407  thoufandth 
parts,  , 

Four,  and  feven  hundredth  parts. 
,  Fouri  arid  feven  thouiandth  pmn^ 


241 

5*3 
ac9i 
1046 

4.7 

•47 


•047 


•407 


I    c: 

4.^ 


4-07 
4.007 


J 


there  ought  to  be  decimals,  prcf.x  cyphers  tQ 
fupply  the  deficiency. 

(»63.)  Examples, 

m     ' 

•cx^98 

4C96 
460$ 

•050176 
126043 

(163.)      CONTRACTrONS. 

When  decimals  are  to  be  multiplied  by  j,  with 
any  number  of  cyphers,  it  is  done  by  only  remo- 
ving the  decimal  point  fo  many  pkces  farther  to 
the  right  hand,  as  tht*re  are  cyphers  in  the  multi- 
plier, and  fubjoining  cyphers,  if  need  be. 

Example. 

The  produd  of  51*3  and  loco  is  51300*0. 

(164.)  When  the  produ<5t  will  contain  many 
more  decimals  than  are  nccelTary  for  the  prefent 
purpofe,  the  work  may  be  contra<5led  thus.— 
Write  the  units  figure  of  the  multiplier  ftraight 
under  fuch  decimal  place  of  the  multiplicand,  a» 
the  laft  of  the  produ^  is  intended  to  be,  writine 
the  other  figures  of  the  multiplier  in  an  inverteS 
order;  then,  in  multiplying,  reje^a  all  the  figures 
in  the  multiplicand,  which  are  on  the  right  of  the 
multiplying  figures ;  writing  the  produ^s  down 
fo,  that  their  right  hand  figures  fall  ftraight  below 
each  other ;  and  carrying  to  fuch  right  hand  fi- 
gures  fipom  the  produ<5t  of  the  two  preceding  fi- 
gures in  the  multiplicand  thus,  viz.  1  from  5  to 
15,  a  from  15  to  25,  3  from  25  to  .n,  Sec,  and 
the  fum  of  the  lines  will  be  the  pioilu«5t  to  the 
num  ber  of  decimals  required,  and  will  be  feldo. 
\vrong  in  the  laft  figure. 


5C3 


A    R 

Example. 


I    T    H 


Multiply  17*14986  by  92*4 10.^5,  fo  as  to  retain 
only  four  places  of  decimals  in  the  produd. 


17*14986 
530M*29 


Common  luay, 
17*14986 
9»'4io35 


14434874 

54*997 
IC8599 

3715 
Si 

14 

13  574930 
81  44958 
1714  986 
168599  44 

541997  » 
94434874 

^508  9280 

1508*91801650510 

Sect.  IV.    Division  (/Decimals. 

(165.)  Divide  a6  ip  integers  ;  and  to  know  how 
many  decimals  muft  be  in  the  quotient,  obfcrve 
the  following  rules: 

(166  )  Rule.  The  firft  figure  of  the  quotient 
muft  polTefs  the  iame  place  of  dechnals  or  inte- 
gers, as  dotli  that  figure  of  the  dividend  which 
ilands  over  the  units  place  of  the  firft  produdl. 

(167.)  Rule  II.  The  decimal  places  of  the  di- 
vifor  and  cjuotlent  together,  muft  be  equal  in 
number  to  thole  of  the  dividend.  Whence,  if 
the  number  of  decimals  in  the  divifor  be  taken 
from  the  number  in  the  dividend,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  number  in  the  qiioiicnt.  If,  in  any 
cafe,  there  be  a  remainder,  after  all  the  dividend 
figures  are  ufed,  the  cuotieut  may  be  continued 
to  any  numl  er  of  decimals  by  fubjoining  a  cy- 
pher continually  to  the  laft  remainder.  And 
whenever  the  number  of  figures  in  the  quotient 
is  lefs  t'han  the  required  number  of  decimals,  prer 
fix  cyphers  to  fupply  the  defed. 

(168.)    Example. 
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it  tiil  the  number  of  figures  in  the  diviior,  i.-^^ 
thofe  remaining  to  be  found  in  the  quotirot,  it 
equal,  after  which,  ufe  the  contra^ion. 

(170.)    Example. 

Divide  1508*9^806  by  91*41035,  fnastohaTf 
four  decimals  in  the  quotient,  in  which  cak,  tf* 
quotient  will  contain  fi^  figures. 

Common  ^vaw. 
^1*4 103,5  )i5o8*9i8,o6(27*i498 
66071106 
13848610 
46075750 
91116100 
79467850 

5539570 

ContraffeJ, 
91*4x03,5  )i5ce*9i8,o6(i7*i498 
660721 

13849 
4608 

911 

80 

Sect.  V.    Reductiok  <>/'Decimali. 

(171.)  Rule  I.  To  rtfi'tce  a  Vulgar  F^acti- 
ON  to  an  Equiyalknt  Dfcimal.  Di^idttif 
numerator  by  the  denominator,  as  in  divifios  c*. 
decimals,  a^ul  the  quotient  will  be  the  dediu. 
required. 

(171.)    Examples. 


■f=-375 


—  ="l6  7-=:-0447f 

75  67         ^" 


5»*3)73'743(i*4l 

•o4o(3i5f 
t43o('oi8 


•016)5.040(315^ 
43-5  )•»- 


(169)    Contractions. 

When  the  number  of  figures  in  the  divifor  is 
great,  the  divifion  at  large  yrill  be  very  trouble- 
fomc<but  may  be  contratfted  thus:  Having  l?y 
the  firft  general  rule  found  what  place  of  decimals 
«r  integers  the  firft  figure  of  the  quotient  will 
pofl'efg ;  confider  how  many  figures  of  the  quoti- 
ent will  ferve  the  prefent  purpofe ;  then  take  the 
fame  number  of  the  left  liand  Vigure  of  the  divi- 
ibr,  and  as  many  of  the  dividend  figures  as  will 
contaJo  them  (lefs  than  10  times) ;  by  thefe  find 
the  firft  figure  of  the  quotient,  and  for  each  foU 
lowing  figure,  divide  the  laft  remainder  by  the 
divifor,  wanting  one  figure  to  the  right,  more 
than  before,  but  obferving  what  muft  be  carried 
to  the  firft  produft,  for  fuch  omitted  figures,  as 
in  the  fecond  cpnt ration  of  multiplication ;  and 
continue  the  operation  till  the  divifor  is  exhaufted. 
When  there  are  not  as  many  figures  in  the  divifor 
as  are  required  to  be  in  the  quotient,  begin  the 
^vifion  with  all  the  figures  as  ulual)  and  continue 


(i  73.)  Rule  II.  To  reduce  a  decimal  cfs  «r- 

PERIOR  DENOMINATION  /Oi/J  VALUE  tm  the  l%n- 

RioR  ONES.  Multiply  the  given  decimal  by  iio 
a  number  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  next  \t>kr*f 
name,  and  point  off  in  the  produdl  as  mauy  p"^ 
ces  of  decimals  as  are  in  the  given  number ;  ^^ 
reduce  thefe  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  next  wdc  . 
and  fo  continue  the  redudion  to  the  lowcft  we* 
re<iuired,  or  till  the  decimals  pointed  off  bf^' 
cyphers ;  then  the  numbers  on  the  left  of  u* 
ppmts  will  exprcfs  the  value  of  the  decimal 

(174.)    Example. 

What  is  the  value  of  '775  of  L.  i. 


(175.)  Rule  III.    To  reduce   mricBi' 

DECIMALS    to    equivalent  DLCIMAU^f  *" 
RIOR  DENOMINATIONS. 

Case  I.  If  a  firaple  number  or  deoPiJ  ** 
propofed,  reduce  it  to  the  name  rtqflHB^  ^  ** 
yiding  as  in  redudioo  of  integert. 


Sect.V.-IV.  arithmetic 

(176.)    Example^ 
Reduce  ^  d.  to  the  d^^cimal  of  a  pound 


50J 


aiS's  principal 
A's  i^te 


11)9' CO 

ao)"75oo 

•0375 

(177.)  Case  II.  A  compound  number  may 
be  reduced  to  a  fupcrior  name,  by  reducing  each 
ot  its  parts,  and  taking  tht  fum  of  the  decimals; 
the  bell  way  to  do  which  is  this :  Write  the  given 
numbers  under  each  other,  proceeding  orderly 
from  the  kaft  to  the  gieateft  name,  for  dividends  ; 
draw  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  ieft  of  thele, 
and  on  the  left  of  it  write  oppolite  to  each  divi- 
dend fuch  a  number,  for  a  divifor,  as  will  reduce 
It  to  the  next  fuperior  name  >  then  begin  with  the 
upper  divifi on,  and  affix  the  quotient  of  each  to 
the  next  divend,  as  a  decimal  part  of  it,  before 
it  be  dividc^l,  and  the  lafl  fum  will  be  the  anfwer. 

(17R.)    Example. 

Reduce  L.  3  :  11 :  6|d.  to  the  denonuoation  of 

pounds. 


100)1014*75 


10' 1 475  intereft  for  a  year 
6 


4 

ao 

> 

6-75 

3*6 18125  AnC 

PARTY. 

rNTJ 

BREST. 

Sect.  I.    Dbfinitioi^s. 

(179.)  Ieterest  is  the  premium  allowed  for 
the  loan  of  money. 

(180.)  The  fum  lent  is  called  the  principal^ 
Fhe  fum  of  the  principal  and  intereft  is  called  the 

4M0UIVT. 

(181.)  Intereft  is  allowed  at  fo  much  pfr  cent, 
^r  ennuTHy  which  premium  fer  cent,  per  annumy 
:>r  intereft  of  L.  100  for  a  year,  is  called  the  rate 
Df  intereft. 

(182.)  Intereft  h  of  two  forts,   simple  and 

COMPOUND. 

Sect.  n.    Simple  Interest^ 

(183. ]r  Simple  Interest  is  that  which  i^al* 
owed  for  the  principal  lent  only. 

(184.)  Rule  I.  To  Find  the  interest  fir  A 
rEAR,  multiply  the  principal  by  the  rate,  and  di« 
nde  the  produ^  by  too. 

(185.)  II.    To    FIND  tke  INTEREST/>r  SEVERAL 

rEARS,  multiply  the  intereft  of  one  year  by  the 
lumber  of  them. 

(186.)    III.      To    FIND    the    INTEREST  fir    ANY 

^AtiTS  of  a  YEAR,  04  I,  |,  ^r.  take  the  fame 
jroportjon.d  parts  of  one  year's  intereft. 

(187*)  IV.  For  ANY  NUMBER  o/  DA'Ys,  multi- 
ply the  intereft  of  a  year  by  them,  and  divide  by 

165* 

(188.)    Example. 

^Vhat  is  the  intereft  of  L.  225,  ics.  for  6i  years, 
^t  4i  /^r  cent*  per  annum  ? 


60  8850  intereft  for  6  years 
**5  36875  intereft  for  j-  year 

63*42 1 875 
or  L.  63  :  8  :  ^^d.  the  intereft  required, 

{189.)  The  above  rules  for  fimple  intereft  ferve 
alfo  to  calculate  Commiffton^  Brokagef  In/urancct 
the  Stocks^  or  any  thing  clfe  rated  at  fo  much  per 
cent. 

Sect.  III.    Compound  Interest. 

(190.)  Compound  interest  is  that  which  is 
allowed,  not  only  for  the  fum  lent,  but  alfo  for 
its  intereft ;  as  it  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  each 
ftated  time  of  payment. 

(191.)  Rule.  Find  the  amount  of  the  gircir 
principal  for  the  time  of  the  firft  payment,  by 
fimple  intereft ;  then  confider  this  amount  as  the 
principal  for  the  fecond  payment,  whofe  amount 
calculate  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  fo  on  through 
all  the  payments,  ftill  accounting  the  laft  amount 
as  the  principal  of  the  next  payment. 

(192.)    Example. 

What  wiU  L.50  amount  to  in  3  years,  at  5  fer 
cent,  per  annum,  compound  intereft  ? 

To  50  principal 

add  2'5  intereft  for  i  year 

52*5  principal  for  fecond  payment 
2' 6  25  intereft 


55*125  principal  for  third  payment 
**75625  intereft 

^j  ..,  il^^l^J  \  aniount  required 
or  L.57  r  17  :  7^ d.  >  ^ 

(193.)  In  calculating  compound  intereft  for 
part  J  0/ times,  fome  authors,  for  expedition,  cal- 
culate for  a  complete  time,  and  then  take  a  part 
of  the  refult  proportionate  to  tlie  part  of  the  time ;. 
but  this  is  not  juft,  as  the  compound  intereft  dots 
not  increafe  in  the  early  period  exadly  in  propor- 
tion to  its  Increafe  in  the  late  or  complete  period. 
In  all  fuch  calculations  theiefore,  where  it  is  ne- 
cedary  to  calculate  compound  intereft,  for  parts 
of  times,  the  moft  expeditious  and  accurate  me- 
thod is  by  Logarithms;  for  though  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  make  fuch  calculations  without  them, 
the  trouble  is  immenfe ;  whereas,  by  logarithfma 
it  is  as  eafy  to  perform  the  calculations  with  parts 
of  times  of  payment,  as  with  whole  ones. 

Sect.  IV.    Discount. 

('94.)  DtscouNT  or  rebate  is  the  difference 
between  a  fum  of  money  due  at  a  certam  time  to 
come,  and  its  prefent  wofth.  The  present  va- 
lue of  any  fum  or  debt,  due  fome  time  hence,  ia 
fuch  a  fitm,  as  if  put  to  intereft,  would  in  the 
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time  and  at  the  rate  for  which  the  dilcount  is  to 
be  madey  amount  to  the  fum  or  debt  then  due. 

(195.)  Rule.   As  the  amount  of  1 00 1.  for  the' 
given  rate  and  time,  is  to  the  given  fum  or  debt,'  fo 
is  I  col,  or  the  intereft  of  100  for  the  given  time 
to  the  prefent  worth,  or  to  the  difcount  of  the  gi- 
ven fum,  refpedively. 

(196.)  The  method  ufed  among  bankers  in  dif- 
counting  bills  is  to  find  the  intereft  of  the  fum 
drawn  for  from  the  time  the  bill  is  difcounted,  to 
the  time  when  it  becomes  due,  (including  the 
days  of  grace)  which  intereft  they  reckon  as  the 
difcount,  thereby  making  the  difcount  more  than 

really  is.  But  when  goods  are  bought  or  fold, 
ind  difcount  is  to  be  made  for  prefent  payment, 
at  any  rate  per  cent,  without  regard  to  time,  the 
intereft  of  the  fum  as  calculated  for  a  year  is  the 
difcount. 

(i  97.)  Example.    What  is  the  prefent  worth 
of  700 1,  due  9  months  hence,  difcount  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  ? 
100 

3*75  int.  for  9  months. 


J 


103*75  amount  of  L.  loo 

i^»        x^»        1^. 
>03'7J  :  700  : :  100 
100 


»  03*  75  )7OOO0(674'^988 

or  L.  674.  138.  lid. 
prefent  worth  fought. 

Sect.  V.    Equation  <j/*Pay men ts. 

(198.)  Equation  of  payments  is  the  finding  a 
time,  when  if  a  fum  of  money  be  paid  which  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  feveral  others  due  at  different 
times,  no  lofs  will  be  fuftained  by  either  party. 

(199.J  Rule.  Multiply  each  payment  .by  the 
time  it  IS  due  at,  then  dividing  the  fum  of  the  pro- 
du(5ts  by  the  fum  of  the  payments,  the  quotient  is 
the  equated  time. 

(290. )  E  X.  A  debt  of  L.  60.  is  to  be  paid,  L  50, 
at  2  months,  and  L.  30.  at  4  months :  but  if  it  be 
reduced  to  one  payment^  at  what  time  muft  it  be 
paid  ? 

L. 
a  X  30=60 
4   X  30=1^0 

60   }  I  So  (  3  months,  the  time  required. 
180 


PART    VI. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Introduction. 

(101.)  Although  every  branch  of  arithmetic 
might  come  under  the  title  Commercial,  as  the 
whole  fcience  is  more  or  kfs  applicable  to  com- 
merce or  mechanics,  yet  under  this  head  we  mean 
only  to  comprehend  thofe  Rules  of  arithmetic 
(as  they  are  commonly  c.illed)  not  yet  taken  no- 
tice of,  which  arc  generally  infertwi  in  pradical 
treatifcs  on  this  fcience ;  but  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  introduced  in  tht*  preceding  parts, 
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and  which  do  not  properly  come  under  the  vtior 
Algebra,  Book-keeping,  GfiOMETtT  or  b> 

GARITHMS. 

Scot.  I.    Single  Fellowship. 

(102.)  Single  Fellowlhip  is  a  rule  by  which  acy 
fam  or  quantity  may  be  divided  into  any  affigwf 
number  of  parts,  which  fhall  be  propoctioful  te 
fo  many  other  propofed  numbers,  each  to  eac. 
By  this  rule  arc  adjulled  the  gain  or  I0&  or  cbr- 
ges  of  merchants  in  company,  the  effect  ofbci- 
rupts,  legacies^n  cafe  ofa  deficiency  of  affHi,  kt 
(103.)  Rule.  Make  the  fum  of  the  nninbir^ 
to  vj^hich  the  acquired  parts  mud  beproportici:. 
the  firft  term ;  the  quantity  to  be  parted  cf  :■ 
vided,  the  fecond ;  and  each  of  the  given  Dartbr., 
to  which  the  required  anes  muft  be  propoctics.. 
the  feveral  third  terms,  of  lb  many  rule  of  tir- 
queftions  ;  the  fourth  terms  of  which  wiD  be  r- 
refpe^ive  parts  required. 

(204.)  Ex.  two  merchants,  A  and  B,  trade t^ 
gether :  A  puts  into  the  ftock  L.  60.  and  B  pnu  = 
L.  40.    They  gain  by  trading  L.24.    wLtr: 
theiriharesof  it? 
60 

40  L.    s. 

—  r  : :  60  :  14     8  A's  fliare. 

1 00  :  24  < 

C  : :  40  :  9    i  2  B's  (hare. 


Proof,  24 
Sect.  II.    Double  Fellowship. 


(205.)  When  the  fhares  of  the  partners  arc  cc^- 
nued  in  company  unequal  times,  they  ocoi ' 
the  iiaxtic  fellovj/bip  9vitb  timet  or  ^«^/-*.v- 
Jbip  :  which  is  performed  by  the  tollowinit 

(206.1  Rule.  Multiply  each  (hare  by  ihets* 
of  its  continuance ;  than  divide  the  gain  or  l'^'" 
proportion  to  the  products,  as  in  finglefirfkiwi*: 
by  faying,  as  the  lum  of  the  produ^^s  is  U*  tk' 
whole  gain  or  lofs,  fo  is  each  prodod,  to  o^- 
part  of  it. 

(207.)  Ex.  A  had  in  company  L.  50  fcf ' 
months,  B  L.  60.  for  5  months,  at  the  <9^' 
which  time,  they  gained  L.  24.  How  muft  c  ^ 
divided  between  them? 

4  X  50=  aoo 

5  X  60=300 

C   :  :  200 

600  :  24  < 

C  '  '  3C0 


L    I 

9  1 2  A'l  ft«=- 


14    8  B's  flur. 


Proof,    24 
Sect.  III.    Bartek. 

(1C5.)  Barter  is  the  exchanging  of  comxnodi*'- 
and  as  neither  party  is  fuppofcd  to  Mtm  ' 
lofs,  when  the  commodities  excnanged  are  »* 
equal  value,  the  defeat  is  fuppliod  with  fDOBejf  *- 

(20^.)  Case  I.  When  the  quantity  rfooco*' 
modity  is  given,  with  its  value  or  thJt  cf  w*^J 
teger ;  as  alfo  the  value  of  the  integdt*^" 
felling  fome  other  commodity  to  bep***^ 
to  find  the  quantity  of  this ;  or  ha*i«l*5  JP^ 
tity  of  the  latter  given,  to  find  the  JltRyj*** 
it.  If  the  amount  of  the  givtD  JPJ'^S  *^ 
known,  calculate  it   in  the   flwiyi •^•'''J 
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cafl>  fron  the  given  value  of  its  integer ;  then  find 
bor  Bach  of  the  other  quantity  this  amount  wiU 
purchafty  at  the  given  rate  of  felling  it ;  or  if  the 
QuantitT  be  given,  frdtn  thence  ftnd  the  rate  of 
(dling  It'       , 

(iio.)  Case  II.  If  the  qtfanttties  of  both  cotarU 
modidetf,  with  the  rate  of  felling  them,  be  given  v 
to  find  what  quantity  of  fome  other  commodity 
Or  money  rouft  be  given  in  caie  of  an  inequxdity 
of  the  anv'ount  of  the  firfll  commodities.  Calcli* 
late  the  amount  of  each  of  the  two  given  commo- 
dities; then  their  difference  is  the  money,  or  a- 
mottnt  of  the  third  commodity  to  be  advan<%d ; 
i^hofe  quantity,  from  thenoe  and  its  rate,  is  eaiilf 
found.  .  .  , 

(ill.)  Case  III.  When,  in  barterftrg,  one  com- 
modity 15  rated  above  the  ready  money  price ;  to 
find  the  quantity  and  barteiing  price  of  the  other 
commodity.  As  the  teady  nM>ney  price  of  th< 
one  is  to  itiT  bartering  price,  fo  is  that  of  the  other 
to  its  barter  price ;  thcd  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
commodity  may  be  found  either  from  the  ready- 
OBuney  or  baftermg  prices. 

Thefe  are  the  molt  general  caies  in  barter,  and 
fuch  qtfeftiona  as  are  not  contained  in  them,  are 
satiiy  refolved  frotd  a  little  confideralion  of  tbeif 
luture. 

*  ' 

^ECT.  IV.    Loss  and  Gmu. 

(tis»)  Quefti^s  in  this  rule  are  fuch  whofe  fo- 
^ttons  determine  the  loss  or  gain  upon  com- 
noditscs;  of  which  queftions  there  is  a  great  va- 
iVty ;  but  they  may  be  all  eafUy  folted  from  a  lit* 
ie  con0deration  and  the  following  propoition, 
Hz.  That  the  gaifu  or  io/pj  are  in  proportl6B  as 
he  pumtitiei  of  goods,  >Je. 

Sect.  V.    Exchange. 

(aij.)  By  exchange  Ts  meanC  the  bartering  or 
xchaagmg  of  the  moneytof  one  place  for  that  at 
AothcTr  and,  like  the  bartering  of  wares,  it  com- 
nonly  confilis  in  finding  what  quanCity  of  the 
noney  of  one  place  will  be  equal  to  a  given  ibm 
't  another,  according  to  a'  given  courfe  of  ex- 
hange. 

(ai4.)  By  COURSE  of  exchange  is  meant  the  va* 
iabie  fum  of  the  money  of  one  place  which  is  pro- 
K>led  to  be  given  for  a  conftant  piece  or  fum  of 
liat  of  auotber,  to  ferve  for  Uie  prefent  as  a  rate 
T  proportion  by  which  to  exchange  other  fums } 
nd  it  is  ibmetimes  above  and  fometimes  below 
hc^r. 

(215.)  By  the  par  of  exchange  is  meant  an  in<* 
rinfic  equality  between  two  pieces  or  fums  of  mo- 
>ey,  one  of  which  ie  the  conftant  piece  or  fum  to 
k'hich  the  courie  is  compared.  The  money  in  the 
inks  of  foreign  places  is  finer  or  purer  than  that 
k  hich  is  current  in  them ;  and  the  diSereoce  be- 
wcen  any  (um,  as  valued  in  the  one,  and  its  value 
3  the  oitaer,  is  calW  a^m. 

(«i6.)  It  is  by  comparing  tlie  bank  money  with 
urs,  that  the  par  it  afcertained.  The  exchange 
)  always  fuppofed  to  be  made  in  bank  money ; 
nd  if  there  be  a  neceffity  for  taking  currency  in 
afc  of  a  defed  of  the  bank  to  anfwer  the  bills, 
he  more  of  it  muft  be  received,  and  that  in  pro- 
(ortioQ  to  the  agio. 

Vou  IL  Part  1L 
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I.  fUtb  Ireland,  America,  and  the  West 

Indies. 
(ai7.)  Accounts  are  kept  in  Ireland,  America^ 
and  the  Well  Indies,  in  pounds,  ihilUngs^  and 
pence,  as  in  England  \  and  the  exchange  per  tenu 
fterling;  the  par  being  loSl  6s  M  Infh  per  lool 
flerling,  or  il  is  8d  per  pound  |  alfo  ^l  fterling  i$ 
accounted  worth  7/  of  thf  currency  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  becaufe  of  the  plenty  of  foreign  coins  there* 

n*.  fhtb  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany^ 

(iiS.)  In  thefe  places  accounts  are  kept  fome- 
times in  pounds,  (billings,  and  pence,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  fometimes  in  guilderH,  flivers,  and  pen- 
nin|8.  The  money  of  Holland-  and  Flanders  i» 
diftinguiHied  by  the  epithet  FUml/h^  and  they  ex- 
change by  the  pound  fferiing,  the  par  bein]g  33s  4d 
Flen^rfh  per  pound  flerling. 

In  Holland  and  Inlanders. 

ii  pennings  cfilake  t  ilfver. 
10  ftivers  or  40  pence^i  guiUer  or  florioi 
8  pennings-*!  grote  or  penny. 
XI  grotes  or  pence-^i  fkilling* 
%6  ikilling»— •!  {A>und. 

In  dERMANY. 


9i 
si 


11  pennings — t  ihilling  hibf. 
16  lubbtfh  ftnlKiigs-^i  mark. 

6  pcnnings-^i  grote  flcmr. 
6  lubbiih  (hil.— I  fkil.  Rem. 
7^  ii^ks  lubs — I  pound  flem.' 

111.    ^/i&  France. 

(319.)  In  France,  accounts  are  kept  in  livi^/ 
^s,  and  deniers;  exchange  being  made  by  the 
French  crown^  the  par  of  which  is  is  dd  fterling^ 
or  as  5  J  more  nearly. 

12  deniers — a  fol  or  (bu,  value     o 
lo  fols— a  livre    -----    o 

3  livres — i  crown  or  ctu    -    -  1 

IV.     /f'ffifr  Sf  AiN. 

( a  20.)  tn  Spain  they  keep  their  accounts  in  pia/* 
tres,  rials,  and  mervadies;  reckoning  372  merva- 
dies  to  a  rial,  and  8  rials  to  a  pialtre',  by  which 
they  exchange,  and  its  p^r  is  48  6d  fterling. 

V.    IVttb  Italy. 

(121.)  In  Genoa  and  Leghorn  they  ke^  their 
accounts  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  as  in  France^ 
but  exchange  by  the  piaftre,  as  in  Spain,  which 
in  Genoa  is  accounted  5  livres,  and  at  Leghorn  6* 
At  Venice  too,  accounts  are  \jJ  fome  kept  in  the 
iame  mannef,  and  by  others  itk  ducats  and  grofs^ 
reckoning  24  grofs  to  a  ducat,  upon  which  the^ 
exchange^  and  its  par  is  accounted  4s  4d  fterling. 

VI.-   /T//^  Portugal^ 

(221.)  In  Portugal  accounts  are  kept  hi  mUread 
and  rea%  reckoning  1000  reas  to  a  milrea,  as  iti 
name  imports ;  and  they  ejcchange  by  the  milrea# 
the  par  of  which  is  atouf  6s  8 {d  or  6s  9d  fterling. 

(213.)  General  rules,  fliewing  on  what  man- 
ner  computations  refpeding  the  comparifbn  of 
monies  zxz  to  be  madu. 


^ 
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I.  Reduce  the  given  fmn,  (if  neceifary)  to  that 
kind  of  money  by  which  exchange  is  computed, 

II.  Reduce  tbis>  according  to  the  given  rate  of 
exchange,  into  the  correfponding  money  of  the 
other  country. 

Ill*  Reduce  the  exchange  of  money  thus  found 
(if  neceflary)  to  the  kind  of  money  required. 

(124.)  Examples. 

I.  How  much  fterling  money  is  in  5476  guilders^ 
current  exchange  36s  3d  flemilh  per  pound  fter- 
ling,  agio  «t  per  cent. 

ioa.5  '»  100  y*  5476 

loo  G.  Ban. 


102.5)547600)5342.4 

,   40 
d 


5 


6 


368  3d=435)2i3496o(49i 

Here,  agreeably  to  the  firft  of  the  preceding  gene- 
ral rules,  we  reduce  5476  guilders  current,  to 
5342*4  Biinco,  by  the  proportion  of  loaf  to  100, 
this  again  is  brought  to  pence  flemiih,  by  multi- 
-  plying  by  4.0  the  pence  in  a  guilder;  and  fince  368 
'  ii  or  435d  flemiih  is  worth  il  fterling,  therefore 
divide  by  435,  and  the  quotient  491 1  5  s  6d,  is  the 
.fterling  money  required. 

.»^  II.  Hew  many  current  guilders  in  tool,  fterling, 
ex^4s  Zd-ficm,  per  £  fter.  agio  2  per  cent., 

.      d 
£  ^djlem.    £  34     8 

I   \  416  •!  100  12 

,100  ' 

416 

41600  d.  flem.  Banco. 


100 


102  'I  41600 
102 

83200 
4 I 6000 

100)4243200 

40)42432  d.  current 


1060  guil.  16  ftivcrs.    Anf. 
Sect.  VI.    Arbitratiok  of  Exchanges. 

(225.)  As  the  courfe  or  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another,  is^lmoft  conti- 
nually  varying,  either  by  riling  or  falling,  from  the 
variations  in  the  circumftances  and  balance  of 
trade :  fo  the  delign  of  arbitration  is  to  remit  or 
draw  upon  foreign  places  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
fhall  turn  out  the  moft  profitable. 

(226.)  Arbitration  is  generally  di\'idcd  into  two 
parts,  SIMPLE  and  compound. 

I.  Simple  Arbitration. 

(227.)  Tn  fimple  arbitration  the  exctianges  a- 
mong  three  places  only  are  concerned.    The  par 

^ARBITRATION,  or  ARBITRATED  PRICE,  IS  fuch 

a  rate  of  exchange  between  two  places,  as  lliall  be 
in  proportion  with  the  rates  adi^ed  between  each 
of  them  and  a  third  place.  Attcr  this  par  of  ar- 
bitration is  computed,  by  comparing  it  witli  the 
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prefent  courfe  of  exchange,  a  peHbn  cnjuif. 
which  way  to  remit  or  draw  to  the  moft  idru* 
tage,  and  determine  what  the  advantage  fluU  br. 

(228.)  Ex.  The  exchange  between  Londoo  id 
Amfterdam  being  33s  9d  per  pound  fterliDg,  taj 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  lad  pe 
crown ;  the  par  of  arbitration  between  Anfterda 
and  Paris  is  required. 

Answer.  By  redu<^ion  xl  fter.  =  24odic 
and  338  9d  flem.  =  404d  flem. 

d.fter.d.flem.d.fter  dJem. 
Then  240  I  404  ••  32  •  >4 
The  par  of  arbitration  therefore,  between  Anftff* 
dam  and  Paris  is  54d  flem.  per  crown. 

II.  Compound  Arbitration. 

(229.)  Compound  arbitration  refpeds  the ab 
in  which  the  exchanges  between  three,  four,  • 
more  places  are  concerned. 

(230.)  A  perfon  who  kn^ws  at  what  rate  he  cc 
draw  or  remit  diredly,  and  alfo  hathadvkroftbc 
courfe  of  exchange  in  foreign  places,  maytos 
out  a  path  for  circubting  his  money,  througti  dci 
or  fewer  of  ftich  places,  and  alfo  in  fuch  order,  ai 
to  make  a  benefit  of  hisflcill  and  credit:  aadbm* 
in  lies  the  gieat  art  of  fuch  negociations. 

(231.)  But  to  determine  in  what  order,  ad 
through  how  many  places  to  circulate  a  bill,  » 
general  rule  can  be  given,  as  it  depends  crotT 
upon  a  perfon's  judgment,  audaclofeatteMiact} 
the  refults  of  former  cafes  of  the  like  kind.  Tbt 
following  rules,  however,  may  aflift  io  detenr' 
ing,  whether  a  diredt  or  an  aflngned  circular  drr 
be  preferable. 

(232.)  Rule  I.  Diftinguifh  the  given  latw."' 
prices  in  the  circular  couHe,  into  antecedorti  ai 
confequents;  and  place  the  antecedents  in  ava- 
lumn,  and  the  confequents  in  another,  00  thehj;^^ 
fronting  one  another,  by  way  of  equatioa.  Al 
in  this  diftribution  int<»  antecedents  and  ooefc- 
quents,  each  confequent  muft  be  of  the  £uBe  kac 
with  the  next  antecedent,  and  the  firft  antecedrt 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  laft  conieqnent,  vkLi 
muft  be  the  fum  whofe  value  in  ezchai^  ii  rt- 
quired. 

II.  Multiply  the  antecedents  continually  ivac- 
vifor,  and  the  confequents  continually  for  a  61 - 
dend ;  and  the  quotient  of  the  produd  viU  be  tk 
value  of  the  fum  required  by  fuch  exdan^ 

III.  Then  compute  its  value  by  the  dined  o- 
change,  or  by  any  other  circular  exchange,  andh 
comparing  the  values  together  you  will  percftv 
the  moft  advantageous  method. 

-  (233.)  £xAMP.  If  London  would  remit  lac' 
Sterling  to  Spain,  the  dirc^  exchange  beiag  4*^! 
per  piaftre  of  272  mervadies ;  it  is  requiitd  1rt^ 
ther  will  be  moft  profitable,  tbediredreflictve:. 
or  by  remitting  firft  to  HolUmd,  at  35c  per/; 
thence  to  France,  at  58d  per  crown;  tbeKr:> 
Venice,  at  100  crowns  per  60  dacati;  ad 
to  Spain,  at  360  mervadies  per  ducat* 

Antsceoents.         '    CoMtEQonrs. 
il  Sterling  =r    1^%  or,4aod 

58d  Flemiih  =:    i  crown 

ico  crowns  =s    60  dvotl 

I  ducat  IS    360 

272  mervadies  =r     i 

How  many  piaftres        c:    iooqI 
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rru    4«o X 60 X 360X 1000     110x30x45x10  mo'^  fi"«^«  P*""  ?^  yoke-fellowi  in  any  propor^ 

^^ — ,9^.^v,.^ = "^^77^ tion,  and  leaving  the  other  rates  as  they  are ;  but 

5«  X  100  X  27a                     49  X  17  that  anfwer  ii  commonly  defired  which  gives  the 

^1535000  _^^^^^  pj^l^y^  ^  the  value  of  r^ites  in  the  leaft  integer  numbers,  and  thofe  the 

fV  .1.      .      1           f^  neareft  to  each  other. 

loool.  by  the  circular  exchange.                      ^  (^^^  x  Example.  How  much  com  at  is  6d,  at 

But  4aid  .  I  piaftre  .  .  loool  or  »4ooood  .  ^^  gj^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^t  4s  8d,  per  buihel,  muft  he 

!!22i°=5^ooo^                piaftres,    the   value  mixed  together,  and  the  compound  may  be  worth 

85            17         ^             ^  38  lod  per  bufhel  r 

by  the  dire(ft  exchange.  /        \  t>  ♦ -»•                                          j  d 

(234.)  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  circular  exchange  (»43-)R?te^.               ^^    „  on  at  1  6 

8  the  moft  advantageous,  as  it  produces  103H  ]^  -  ,0    n  or  1  at  1  8 

}iaft res  more  than  the  other.  .1    raA  i    ^ 


18  or  3  at  4  o 

Sect.  VII.    Alligation.  j      ._s^}       '^    *    18  or  3  at  4  8 
(a3j0  Alligation  is  the  method  of  mixing  to-       (^44.)  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  ingredi- 

?ether  fcveralfimples  of  different  Qualities,  fo  that  ents,  and  foipetimcs  the  whole  compofition  is  li- 

he  compofition  may  be  of  a  middle  quality :  and  mited  to  a  certain  quantity ;  which  may  be  divi- 

t  is  commonly  diftinguilhed  into  two  principal  ded  into  the  three  following  cafes  or  limitatioiis. 

:afe8,  denominatcfl  alligation  medial,  and  alUga-  (145.)  Limitation  I.  When  the  whole  com- 

icn  alternate.  pofition  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity,  and  that 

r.        r    K                     nji  is  not  found  from  the  method  of  linking,  and  U- 

Case  I.  Alligation  Medial.  ^^^  ^^^  differences;  augment  or  diminifh  the 

(136.)  Alligation  medial  is  the  method  of  find-  quantity  of  each  ingredient  in  the  lame  propor- 

ijg  the  rate  of  the  compound,  from  having  the  tion  as  the  given  quantity  is  greater  or  lefs  than 

ates  and  quantities  of  the  feveral  fimples  given.  the  toUl  quantity  found  from  the  hnking,  by  (ay- 

(137.)  Rule.  Multiply  each  quantity  by  its  rate;  ing,  As  the  total  quantity  fo  found,  is  to  the  gi- 

hen  divide  the  fum  of  the  produ(5t8,  by  the  fum  ven  quantity,  fo  is  the  quantity  of  each  ingredi- 

f  the  quantities,  or  the  whole  compofition ;  and  ent,  found  by  linking,  to  the  required  quantity  of 

fie  quotient  will  be  the  rate  of  the  compound  re*  each. 

[uircd.  (246.)  Limitation  II.  When  one  of  the  in- 

(138.)  Ex.  A  compofition  being  made  of  5  lb  pf  grcdients  is  limited  to  a  cerUin  quantity,  and  th^t 

fa  at  7s  per  lb,  9  lb  at  88  6d  per  lb,  and  14  lb  ^t  quantity  is  not  found  by  the  method  of  linking ; 

8  rod  per  lb  ;  what  is  a  lb  of  it  worth  ?  either  augment  or  diminifh  the  quantities  of  all 

d                  I    s  the  reft,  in  the  (ame  proportion  as  the  given  ouan- 

—  X    5  =  I  15  —  tity  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  quantity  of  the  C- 

6  X    9  z=  3  16    6  mited  fimple  found  by  linking,  by  Rating  as  in  the 

10  X  14  =  4     I     8  firft  limiUtion  :  or,  only  augmi  nt,  or  diminilh  in 

the  above  proportion,  that  part  of  the  quantity  of 

a8)9  13  a( — 6s  lojd  per  ll>.  jfn^^  the  ingredients  with  which  the  limited  one  is  link- 
Pi,,:"  n  Af,.^*^.o-  A,^..»«^c  ed,  which  is  the  difference  of  the  mixture  rate  and 
Case  IL  Alligation  Alternate.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^.^j^^  g^p,^^  ^^^  ^^^  the  refult- 

(*390  Alligation  alternate  is  the  method  of  find-  ing  quantity  of  the  other  parts,  inftead  of  the  (aid 

ig  what  quantity  of  each  of  the  fimples,  whofe  difference;  keeping  the  quantities  of  the  other  fim- 

ites  are  given,  will  compofe  a  mixture  of  a  given  pies  unaltered. 

tte;  fo  that  it  is  the  reverie  of  alligation  medial,  ( 147.)  Limitation  III.    If  more  than  one  of 

nd  may  therdFore  be  proved  by  it.  the  limples  be  limited,  find,  by  Cafe  i.  what  will 

(140.)  Rule  i.  Write  the  rates  of  the  fimples  be  the  rate  of  a  mixture  made  of  the  given  quan- 

»  a  column  under  each  other,    a.  Connc<5V,  or  tities  of  the  limited  fimples  only;  then  confider 

nk  with  a  continued  line,  the  rate  of  each  limple  this  as  the  rate  of  a  limited  fimple,  whofe  quanti- 

'hich  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  compound,  with  one  ty  is  the  fiim  of  the  firft  given  limited  fimple,  from 

r  any  number  of  thofe  which  are  greater  than  the  which,  and  the  rates  of  the  limited  fimples,  by  the 

impound ;   and  each  greater  rate  with  one  or  fccond  limitation,  calculate  the  quantity  of  each, 

ny  number  of  the  lefs.    3.  Write  the  difference  „         ^^    Imvolution 

rtween  the  mixture  rate  and  that  of  each  of  the  ^^^^'  ^"-  iw^o'-UTtoN. 

mples  oppofite  the  rates  with  which  thefe  arc  (448)  A  power  is  a  number  produced  by  mu!- 

nited.    4.  Then  if  only  one  difference  ftand  a-  tiplying  any  given  number  continually  by  itfelf  a 

linft  any  rate,  it  will  be  the  quantity  belonging  certain  number  of  times. 

>  that  rate;  but  if  there  be  feveral,  their  fum  (249)  Any  number  is  called  the  first  power 

ill  be  the  quantity.  of  itfelf;  if  it  be  multiplied  by  itfelf,  the  produa 

(141.)  It  appears  from  the  above  rule,  that  ma-  is  called  the /econd  power,  and  fometiraes  the 

y  of  the  queftions  of  this  cafe  will  admit  of  va-  fquare ;  if  this  be  multiplied  by  the  firft  power 

0U8  anfwers ;   but  from  an  algebraic  procefs  again,  the  produd  is  called  the  third  power,  and 

appears  that  they  will  all  have  infinite  varieties  fometimes  the  cube ;  and  if  this  be  multiplied  by 

f  anfwers;  After  one  or  more  anfwers  are  found  the  firft  power  again,  the  produA  is  called  the 

Y  the  rule,  a  great  number  more  are  found  by  in-  fourth  power ;  and  fo  on ;  that  is,  the  power  is 

^^Gng  or  decreafing  the  quantities  in  any  propor*  denommated  from  the  number  which  exceeds  the 

un,  or  by  only  increafing  or  decreafing  any  one  or  multiplications  by  i. 

S  f  f  »  Thus : 


n 


|o8 


3  X 


3 
3 


A     R    I    T    H 

is  t^p  firft  power  of  3, 
is  the  fecond  power  of  3." 
h  the  third  power  of  3. 
3  =  81  is  the  fourth  power  of  3. 

&c. 


Thus:  3 

3x3=    9 

X  3  X  3  =  27 

X  3  X 
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gures  in  the  root,  as  there  are  periods  of  intcgen 
or  decimals  in  the  given  number, 

(256.)  To  EXTRACT  THE  SqUIRC  RooT. 

I.  Having  pointed  the  given  nuipber  into  peri' 


(  250.)  Involution  18  the  finding  of  powers ;  to  ods  df  two  figures  each,  find  a  fquarc  number  ei. 

fdo  which,  from  their  definition  there  evidently  ther  etjual  to,  or  the  next  lefs  than  the  firft  pen- 

jirifes  this  Rule.    Multiply  the  given  pumber,  or  od,  which  fubtraft  from  it,  and  place  the  root  of 

firft  power,  continually  by  itfelr;  till  the  number  the  fquare  on  the  right  of  the  given  number,  after 

of  multiplication  be  j  lefs  than  the  index  of  the  the  manner  of  a  quotient  in  divifion,  forthefiift 

power  to  be  found,  and  the  laft  produA  will  be  figure  of  the  i*oot  required. 


fhe  power  required. 
(251.  PxAMF.  i  What  is  the  cube  of  ia*5  ? 
I2'5  xia*5  X  i2'5  =:  I953"'»5  Anfwer.    * 
a  what  is  the  fquare  of  3f  or  ^f  ? 
17  X-  17      289 
-^     —  =  —  =  11*56.  Anfwer, 

i       S        if 

Sect.  IX.    Evolutiok. 


II.  To  the  remainder  anne^  the  fecond  period 
for  a  dividend ;  and  on  the  left  hanfl  of  it  write 
the  double  of  the  root  already  found,  after  th( 
manner  of  a  divifor. 

*'  III.  Confider  what  figure,  which,  if  annexed  to 
the  divifor,  and  the  refplt  multiplied  by  it,  the 
product  may  be  ecjual  to,  or  the  next  lefs  than  the 
dividend,  and  it  will  be  the  next  figure  of  the  root 
IV.  From  the  dividend  fubtrad  the  prod u ft,  and 
(251.)  The  root  of  any  giyert  number  or  pow-  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the  next  period,  fcr 
^r^  is  fuch  a  nuniber  as  oeing  multiplied  by  ilfeif  a  new  dividend  :  to  which  as  before,  find  a  diri- 
^certainntttnberoftimes,  will  produce  the  power;  for  by  doubling  the  figures  already  found  in  the 
and  It  is  denominated  the  firft,  (econd,  third,  root ;  and  from  thefe  find  the  next  figure  of  the 
fourth,  tiC,  root,  rel^pedtively,  as  the  number  d  root,  as  in  the  laft  article ;  and  continuing  the  cpe- 
inultiplications  made  of  it  to  produce  the  given  ration  ftill  in  th^  fame  manner,  till^  all  the  periods 
power  is  o.  it  2>  3,  Jcc.  that  is  the  name  of  the  be  ufed,*or  as  far  as  you  pleafe.' 
j-oot  is  taken  from  thfc  number  which  exceeds  the  (257.)  When  the  root  is  to  be  extra(5led  to  a 
friultiplicatTons  by  i,  like  the  name  of  the  power  great  number  of  places,  the  work  may  be  much 
in  inyolution.  abbreviated  thfus :  having  proceeded  in  the  extnr- 

"'  (152.1  EvoLUTiOM  is  the  finding  of  the  roots  tion,  after  the  common  n^ethod,  till  half  the  T^ 
pf  numoerst  either  accurately  or  in  decimals  to  quired  number  of  figures  in  the  root  is  found,  the 
hny  proofed  extent.  '  reft  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  Uft  remaiiider 

( 153.)  The  power  is  firft  to  be  prepared  for  ex-  by  its  correfponding  divifor,  anriexing  a  cypher  to 
tradion,  or  evolution,  by  dividing  it  from  the  every  individual,  as  in  divifion  of  decimals  $  or  ra- 
place  of  umt^  ^o  the  ieft  hand  in  integers,  and  to  ther,  without  annexing  cyphers,  by  omitting  con- 
the  right  in  decinial  fraftions,  into  periods,  con-  tinually  the  right-fcand  figure  of  the  divifor,  at- 
taining each  as  many"place8  of  figures  as  are  deno-  ter  the  manner  of  contra<5tion5  in  divifion  of  dcd- 
itninatcd  By  the  index  of  the  root,  if  the  power   mals,  $  169. 

contain' a  cpmplete  number  of  fuch  periods :-  if  it  .  So  the  operation  for  the  root  of  1  to  is  or  n 
do  not,  the  dercft  wilj  be  either  on  the  right  hand,  places,  may  be  thus, 
or  left,  or  both  •  if  the  defeat  be  on  the  right  hand, 
it  may  \k  fupplied  by  annexing  cyphers,  and  aftier 
this  whole  periods  or  cyphers  may  be  annexed  to 
continue  the  esttradion  'with,  if  necelfary  ;  but  if 
there  be  a  defedt  •'oh  the  left,  fucli  defe^ive  pe- 
riod muft  remain  unalterqd,  and  is  ae;our)ted  the 
firft  period  of  thfc  given  number,  as  if  it  were  com- 

plete.  «  •    '  

.  (254.}  This  divifion  may  be  ponvenieptly  made 
by  writing  a  point  over  the  place  of  units,  and  al* 
fo  over  the  laft  figure  of  every  period  on  both  fides 
of  it ;  that  is,  over  every  fec<|nd  figure  if  it  be  the 
fecond  root,  over  every  third  if  it  be  the  third  root^ 
&c.  ■  '  .    '  ;     .    .       , 

Thus  to  point  this  number    2i635896*i2735  ; 

i   '    .  .  •  ...  - 

»   .    .   .    ... 

for  the  fecond  root,  it  will  be    21035896*127350  \ 

'.,  .•  •.  \  •  \ 
and  fbr  the  third  root,  thus  2i035896'i27350  ; 
•  {%ss»)  The  root  wiU  contain  :iuft  as  Vnanv  pla- 
ces of  figures  as  there  are  periods  or  points  m  the 
given  power;  and  they  will  be  integers,  or  deci- 
mals refpeftively,  as  the  periods  are  fo  from  which 
they  arc  found,  or  td  which  they  fcorrcfpond,  that 
Js,  there  will  be  as  many  integer  or  decimal  fi- 

ao6 

(tst)  Bf 


^A  (  x*4M»i356237 -f-root 
I 


24   100 
4   9^ 

a8i  40Q 
I  281 

3824 

4 

1 1900 
11296 

a8282 

60400 
56564 

982841  383600 
I  282841 

38284 

»3 
3 

1007,000 
8485269 

ft8284< 

i        > 

16  )  1590631  (  56237 
176418 
6711 

loss 
206 

t 

;ect.X.  a    R    I    t    h 

(258.)  Bf  means  of  the  fquare  root  aHb  we  rea- 
iily  find  the  4tb  root,  or  the  8th  root,  or  the  i6th 
oot,  5cc.  that  tt»  the  root  of  any  po>yer  vfrhofe  in- 
ex  is  fome  power  of'  the  pumber  1 ;  namely,  by 
Ktradhigf  (6  often  the  (quare  root  as  is  denoted 
y  that  power  of  2 ;  that  is,  two  extradions  for 
^e  fourth  root,  t&ree  for  tfa)?  8th  root,  and  fo  on. 

(159.)  To  EXTRACT  /i^  Cube  Root. 

I.  Having  divided  the  great  number  into  perir 
df  of  three  figures  each,  fibd  the  neareft  lefs 
abe  to  the  firft  period ;  fet  its  root  in  the  quo- 
CDt,  and  fubtrad  the  faid  cube  from  the  firft  pe- 
ed;  to  the  remainder  bring  down  t|ie  fecpnd  pe« 
od,  and  call  this  the  resolvehd. 
IL  To  three  times  the  fquare  of  the  root,  juft 
mod,  add  three  times  the  roo^  ttfelf,  fetting  this 
Dt  place  more  to  the  right  than  the  former, 
id  call  this  fum  the  divifor.  Then  divide  the 
Jblvend,  wanting  the  laft  figure,  by  the  divifor, 
>r  the  Bext  figure  of  the  root,  which  annex  tg 
le  former ;  calling  this  laft  figure  e,  and  the  part 
I  the  root  before  found  call  a, 
ni.  Add  together  thefc  three  pr9du^s,  namely, 
iriCc  a  fquare  multiplied  by  e,  thrice  a  multi- 
lied  by  <  fquare,  and  t  cube,  fetting  each  of  them 
oe  place  nrore  to  the  right  tjian  the  former,  and 
ill  the  fum  the  subt&ahekd;  which  muft  not 
ccecd  the  refolvend ;  and  if  it  does,  then  make 
le  laft  figure  e  left,  and  repeat  the  operation  fof 
ndlng  the  fubtrahend. 

IV.  From  'the  refolvend  take  the  fubtrahend, 
id  to  the  remainder  join  the  next  period  of  the 
iven  number  for  a  new  refolvend ;  to  which  form 
new  diviibr  from  the  whole  root  now  found ; 
id  from  thence  another  figure  of  the  root,  as  di« 
^ed  in  arUcle  II,  Bcc 

(i6o.)Ex.  To  extrad  the  cube  root  of  48218*544 
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w  — I  times  A,  fo  is  the  affuintd  root  r,  to  the 
required  root  R. 

Or,  as  half  the  faid  fum  of  »  -|- 1  times  A  and 
«— I  times  O,  is  to  the  ditference  between  the 
the  given  and  afiumed  powers,  fo  is  the  afiumW 
root  r,  to  the  difference  between  the  true  and  af- 
fumed  roots  ?  which  ditference  added  or  fubtrac- 
:^ed  gives  the  true  root  nearly. 

Thati8,ii  +  i  A+«  — i.G;/»+i.G+»— '• 
A::r:R.  

Or,  n  +  i.iA+n — i.iGiAco  0:;r:Reo  r. 

And  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
we  pleafe,  by  ufing  always  the  laft  found  root  for 
the  aflumed  root,  and  its  ;ith-power  for  the  af- 
fumed  power  A. 

^  <a6a.)E*'  'Toextradthe5throotof  ^io35'«. 
Here  it  appears  that  the  5th  root  is  betwen  73 
and  7-4.  Tajdng  7*3,  its  5th  power  is  aa730-7i593- 
Hence  then  we  have 

G=ii035-8:r=:7-35ii=55i.ii+i=3i{.« 
A=:io730'7i6  ' 

G-A=:305*o84 

^=ao730-7i6     Q=:aip35'l 
3  » 


3X3*=»7 
3X3  X^ 

Divifor  279 


48228*544  ( 36*4  root. 
27 


1X3^X6  =162 
3X$  X    " 


21228  refolvend 


6  =162     ') 
6*=  3M    ^add 
6'=     2163    ' 


3X36*=  3888 
3  X  36  =      108 


389W 


19656  fobtrahem) 


1572544  refolvend 


3X36*X4    =1555» 
3X36  X4*  =       17*^ 

64 


4'  = 


I 


add 


1572544  fubtrahend 

0000000  remainder 
(261.) T/»  Extract  an/  root  whatevir.— 
ft  G  be  tjlfi^  given  power  or  number,  n  the  index 
» the  power,  find  by  trials  a  power  nearly  equal 
[)  the  given  power  or  number,  and  having  a  ra- 
lonal  root.  Let  this  aflumed  power  be  A  and  its 
Mt  r,  and  let  R  be  the  required  root  of  G. 
1*hen  as  the  fum  of  «  4*  >  times  A  and  n  —  i 
^o^s  Oi  is  to  the  fum  qf  ;i  -)-  x  times  G  an4 


-i=a- 


3  A=62i92'i48 
aG=4207i*6 


4^71*6 


As  104263*7  :  305*084  : :  7'3  •  '0313695 

73 


9»5»5* 
«i35588 


I04263*7)2227*ii32(o2i36o5  the  diff. 
14184   7*3  =  r   add 


375? 
630 

5 


7-34 1 360 


R  the  root 
true  to  the 
laft  figure. 


( 263.)  General  Rvlus  fir  extracting  any 
root  out  of  a  Fuigar  FraOion  or  Mxt  Number. 

I.  If  the  given  fradion  have  a  finite  root  of  the 
kind  required,  it  is  beft  to  extrad  the  root  out  of 
^he  numerator  and  4raominator,  for  the  terms  of 
the  root  required. 

n.  But  if  the  fradtion  be  not  ^  complete  power, 
it  may  be  thrown  -  into  a  decimal,  and  then  ex- 
traded.    Or, 

III.  Take  either  of  the  tenfis  of  the  given  frac- 
tion for  the  correfponding  term  of  the  root ;  and 
JFor  the  other  terra  of  the  root,  extrad  the  re- 
quired root  of  the  produd,  arifing  irom  the  mul- 
tiplication of  fuch  a  power  of  the  firft  afligned 
term  of  the  root  whofe  index  is  lefs  by  i  than 
that  of  the  given  power,  by  the  other  term  of  the 
piven  number.  This  rule  will  do  when  the  root 
IS  either  finite  or  infinite. 

IV.  Mixt  numbers  may  be  reduced  either  to  im- 
proper firadions  or  decimals,  and  then  extraded. 

Sect.  X.    Position. 

(264*) '^His  rule  isalfocalled  false  position 
or  falfe  fuppofition,  becaufe  it  makes  a  fuppofitfon 
pf  falfe  oumbersi  as  if  ihe]i  were  the  true  ones, 

^4 
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and  by  their  fnean8>  difcpvers  the  true  numbers  the  errors^  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  mtws, 

fought.  The  fingle  rule  ufes  only  one  fuppofitiont  but  if  the  errors  be  of  difierent  stSt€6QOi,  Hu  » 

but  the  double  rule  tw^^  whence  their  names.  if  one  refult  be.  too  great,  and  the  other  u»  try 

(165.)  To  the  rule  of  pofitvo^  belQp^  fpch  qucf-  divide  the  fum  of  the  products  by  the  fam  ot  :r; 

tions  as  cannot  be  folvcd  of  the  direi^  procefs  by  errors,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwcr. 

any  of  the  former  rules  5  and  in  which  the  reqiii-  (170.)  Or,  having  found  the  errors,  fiy.  Ait* 

red  number  or  numbers  do  not  afceod  ;^bpve  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  errors,  according  as  trr 

firfl  power;   fuch,  for  example,  as  mplt  of  the  are  of  a  diferent,  or  the  fame  kind,  if  toti*et 

queftions  ufually  brought  to  exercife  the  ,redu<9ti-  ference  of  the  fuppofi tions,  fo  is  the  Icafl  enm 

on  of  fimple  equations  in  algebra.  Byt  it  will  not  the  cprredion  of^the  fuppofiti&n  belooginf  *d  ^i  1 

brinjj  out  true  anfwers,  whea  the  numbers  fought  error;  >yhich  mull  be  added  to,  or  fo:<nc\l 

afcend  above  the  firft  power;  for  then  the  refults  from  it,  according  to  the  following  coa£taf*^ 

are  not  proportional  to  their  poOtion?,  nor  the  er-  viz.  If  the  errors  be  of  the  fame  kind,  add,  oriii 

rors  to  the  difference  of  the  true  number  and  each  tra^  the  corredion,  to  or  from  this  fuppofend 

pofition ;  yet,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  it  is  a  very  good  according  as  it  is  greater  or  lefs  than  tue  acq 

approximation,  and  in  exponential  equations,  as  fuppoiition;  but  if  the  errors  beef  difleredtk?-^ 

well  as  many  other^things,  fucceeds  better  th^  add,  or  fubtradt,  according  as  the  fuppo6tics  ^ 

perhaps  any  other  method.  the  lefs  or  the  greater  of  the  two ;  and  the  C^ 

(»66.)  Thofe  queflions,  in  which  the  refults  are  or  difference  will  be  the  number  fought* 
proportional  to  their  fuppofitions,  belong  to  fingle 

poiition ;  fuch  are  thofe  which  require  the  multi-  (i7i»)  Example. 
plication  or  divifion  of  the  number  fought  by  any 

number,  or  in  which  it  is  to  be  increafed  or  dimi-  What  number  is  that,  which  being  nroitiptj 
nifhed  by  itfelf  any  number  of  times,  or  by  any  by  6,  the  product  incnnfed  by  18,  and  the  i^ 
part  or  parts  of  it.     But  thofe  in  which  the  re-  divided  by  9,  the  quotient  will  be  ao? 
fults  are  not  proportional  to  their  pofitions,  be- 
long to  the  double  rule ;  fuch  are  thofe,  in  which  Fir^*  fuppofc  30  to  be  the  number  fought 
the  number  fought  is  inereafed  or  diminilhed  by  fhen  3o  X  6  -^  i8  ^    jo  X  a  +  »  = 
foinc  given  number,  which  is  no  known  part  of  9                                 • 
tr."  number  required.  =:  %% ;  but  ought  to  be  so;  therefore  the  aror « 

(467.)  Rule.  Take  any  number,  and  perform  %  in  excefs. 

the  Time  operations  with  it  as,  in  the  queftion.  Again,  fuppofe  16  to  be  the  number  fooghe. 

are  dirtcribed  to  be  p*^rformed  with  the  number  _.      i3X64~i8          %>^i                 j. 

fought ;  then,  if  the  refult  be  the  fame  with  that      ^  "^ ^ -.»X6  +  i  —  n+» 

in  thp  quedion,  the  fuppofed  number  is  the  num-  ;-=  ^4 ;  but  ought  to  be  ao  ;  therefore  the  ernrii 

ber  fought ;  but  if  it  be  not,  fay,  as  the  refult  of  5  in  defe^. 

the  operation  is  to  the  pofition,  fo  is  the  refult  in  And  the  errors  are  of  different  kinds  or  afcr- 

the  queftion  to  the  number  required.  ons'. 

I168.)  Example.  Whence,  by  the  firft  TuU^JlJLt±Al: 

A  perfon  after  fpending  \  and  i  of  his  money,         TfXi4-o  * 

has  yet  remaining  L.  60;  what  had  he  at  firft  ?         =:  -^ Li-?—  =  :il=  17,  the  number  W^ 

I.  Suppofe  he  had  at  firft  L.  lao.  Proof.       ^^d,  bv  the  fecond  rule,  a  +  6  :  30  -  iS 

Now  f  of  jao  IS-    40  -f  of  144  ^    ^^        tXii' 

4  of  it  is    30  I  of  it  is         $6    2: — 5— =r  3,  the  corredion ;   than  30  — i  = 

their  fum  is    70  their  fum        84    a  7»  the  number  fought. 

which  taken  from  lao  taken  from    144  ^ 

_  Conclusion 

leaves    50  leaves    60       ,       .  ,„  ^         ,    ,  .^a, 

as  per  queftion.  (1 7*0  We  cannot  conclude  our  accoartrf^J 

^         *  Science,  without  acknowledging,  that  m  dn«>* 

TliM*     m^  .  t-A* .  •  ^^  .^o  X  i20_6o  X  la  up  the  above  treatife,  we  have  borrowed  ftt^i 

men,  50  .  lao  . .  00  .       ^^                ^  ^^^  ^^^  celebrated  Dr  Huttoh's  -Ctoop*^ 

:^  i»  X  la  =  144.  Treatife  on  Pradical  Arithmetic;"  tboaipfc  *' 

«.r,^  VI      Ti/^....  »  'Drx..*./^%f  have  by  no  means  reftrided  onrfelves  entire?* 

Sect.  XI.    Double  Position.  .^     Agreeably  to  this  plan,  in  tieatmg  of ihf.-' 

(a69.)  Rule.  Having  taken  any  two  convenient  ofThrett  we  have  omitted  the  common difttc^' 

numbers,  for  the  pofi tions,  procce4  with  each,  ac-  of  it  into  direB  and  inver/tf  and  have  adopw?  ^ 

cording  to  the  conditions  of  the  queltion,  as  if  it  general  rule  for  the  operation,  which  riden  - 

were  the  true  numbt-r  fought;   and   find   how  perfev^ly  eafy  in  every  refpeA,  and e«A  i*cl»^ 

much  the  refiilts  are  different  from  the-  refult  in  qi^eftions  of  cbmpwtnd  Pr^^rthn.    Wfcpf  ^^* 

the  queftion.    Next  multiply  each  of  tl^efe  errors  in  treating  of  Decimals,  omitted  thc^BB^^ 

or  differences  by  the  other's  pofitioA ;  then  if  tl«e  of  appkoximate,  circular,  TiRtftfAti  9I 

errors  be  of  the  fame  affedion,  that  is,  if  the  re-  intern  in  ate  ;  rvfeariiig  the  reader  i»*'* 

fults  be  both  either  too  great  or  tqo  little,  divide  count  of  thefe  branches  of  decimal  Jiil*^^ 

the  difference  of  the  produds  by  the  difference  of  the  aritcles.  Decimals  and  LocifttnMI»  ^* 
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haTealfo  adopted  Dr  Hutton's*  or  rather  Sirliaac  all  occafioiis  to  fupply  the  plice  of  untts,  tens, 

Newton's  method  of  pointing  our  decimalsy  by  hundreds*  &c.  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  nuniera« 

phcwg  the  feparating  points  againft  the  upper  tion,  (if  the  paradox  may  be  pardoned,  to  fpeak 

part  of  the  figures,  to  prevent  their  being  miiU^n  of  an  mmo/l  aetent  in  a  cafe  oivifinitj^^  as  often  as 

for  ftops  or  paufes  in  the  readme.  the  figuret»  prerioufly  occupying  thefe  places,  re* 

(vs)  ^c  ^^^  only  add,  in  iUuftration  of  what  qutre^  by  addition,  multiplication,  &c.  to  be  tranf- 

we  advanced,  ($  2S»)  refoe^ng  the  Cypher,  ferred  to  a  higher  dafs.    This  ufe  of  the  qrpher 

that,  for  want  of  this  uienil  charader,  the  an*  it  moft  be  obvious  could  not  take  place,  ^ith  e* 

dents  could  make  no  diftindtion  between  units,  qual  regularity  and  imifonniCy,(if,  indeed,  it  could 

tens,  hundreds,  &c.  by  their  local  fituation.  They  at  all,)  upon  any  other  plan  but  that  of  the  dc* 

invented  numberlefs  charaders,  (by  far  too  nuny  cadary  iyftem.    When  the  fexagefimal  arithme- 

indeed, J  to  expreis  different  numbers )  but  for  tic  was  invented  by  Ptolemy,  the  cypher  and  the 

want  or  this  reprefmtative  ofnotinngi  they  could  nine  digits  virere  not  known :  and  his  marks  above 

make  no  diftindtion  of  the  value  of  ngiurel  by  their  enumerated  (§  14. )  clearly  ihow  how  imperfect 

places.   It  is  in  tbis^  that  the  perfedion  of  modem  every  other  fyftem  but  the  decadary^  rauft  prove 

arithmetic  in  a  great  meafure  confifts ;  the  cypher,  in  pradke. 

beiQg  the  reprefentative  of  nothing,  ia  ready  on 

INDEX. 

A.  j8.  known  before  tiie  flood,  Cdhpound  iitBlTRATioir,  129 

Abraham  (aid  to  have  carried  3,4.  ahd among  the  patriarchs,  — 134. 

arithmetic  into  Egypt,  7.  4,  7.  TVrians,  6,  Egyptians,  Compoumd  arithmetic,  &€• 

Accounts,  manner  of  keeping  7.  Greeks,  8,  9,  ^$^  and  Ro-  See  Arithmetic,  &e. 

in  foreign  countries,  11 7 — ai»  mana,  10—13,  zs*  fexagefi-  Compound  interest,  190.*- 

Addition,  SIMPLE,  3S — 40.de*  mal   invented,   14.    retained  193. 

fined,  38.  rule,  39.  proof,  40.  atfter  the  introdudion  of  the  Compound  proportion,  90— 

examples,      ib.      compound  Arabic    charaders,    17.    aa.  93.  defined,  90.  rule,  91.  me- 

71 — 73*  rule,   71.  examples,  treatiles  on  arithmetic  1 8 — 27.  thods  of  operation,  9a.  ex* 

73.  of  decimals,  159,  i6o.  the  icience  perfeded,  18,  zs*  ample,  93. 

Africans,  faid  to  be  little  ac-  divifions  of,    49,  30.  fimple  Conclusion,  «7«,  «73. 

quainted  virith  arithmetic,  5.         arithmetk,    31 70.   com-  Course  of  exchange  defined, 

Ao  10  defined  215.  pound,  71— 11 7.  decimal,  154  ai4* 

Alb  measure,  table  of,  66.  — 1 78.  coouneirial,  oo  1—27 1  Cube  root,  extradioa  o^  the 

Alligation,    %$$ — »47.  deii-  Arithmeticians,  account  of  159,  »6o. 

Aitlonof,  %Z5'  medial,  136—  the  moft  ancient,  7,  9,  14,  16  Cypher,  ufe  of  the,  31,  tm* 

138.  alternate,  i39-'^-i46.  rules  and  eminent,.  1 8---s8.  known  to  the  aadents,  35*  is 

and  examples,  137,  S38,  140  Avoirdupoise  weight,  table  of,  the  key-ftone  of  arithmetic, 

— 144  limitations,  245-^*247.  6 1.  ib.  and  has  enabled  the  mo* 

America,  feme  nations  of,  laid  B.  dems  to  perfed  tbe  fcience* 

to  be  ?|gnorant  of  arithmetic  Barter,     ao8 — sii.    defined,  ib.  173.  ufe  of  cyphers  in  de* 

s.  5.  par  of  exchange  with,  ao8.  cafes,  109—211.  cimals,  154,  158. 

SI7.  Beer  measure,  table  of,  66.  D. 

Antediluvians       acquainted  Billions,  numeration  of,  36.  I}ecadary  fyftem  of  numera* 

with  arithmetic,  3,  4.  Bobthius  an  ancient  arithme-*  tion,  the  moft  ancient,  33.  na** 

Antiquity  of  arithmetic^ .3,  4,  tician,  io«  tural,  34.  and  perfed  fyftem, 

6,  7.  BoRGo,  L.  de,  a  writer  on  arith*  35,  173.  might  perhaps  be  ex* 

!1pothecar  IBS  weight,  table  of,  metic,  14.  tended  to  weights  and  mea* 

60.  Buckley,  Mr,  eariy  ufed  deci-  fures,  Z5' 

Iranians  introduced  the  mo^  mal  periods,  13.  Decimal     fractions.      S^ 

dem   numerals  into  Europe,  C«  Fractions. 

15.  but  did  Aot  invent  them.  Calculation, etymology  of,  8.  Decimals  circulating,  firf^ 

ib.     See  Indians.  Chambers,  Dr«  his  opinion  noticed  by  Dr  Wallis,  27. 

Lra^ic   figures  early  ufcd  bv  the  origin  of  arithmetic,  6.  Decimals,  firft  ufed  by  Ra* 

Flanudes,  1 6.  and  in  England,  Characters,  the  modem  nu*  mus,  Buckley,  &c«  S3,  firft 

ib.  a  treattfe  wrote  upon  them  meral,   introduced  froih  the  publiihed  by  Stevinius,  ib.  . 

by  Jordanns,   si.  Afabians,    15.  uncertain    by  Denominator,    defined,   1 19« 

.RBiTRATiOM      of   cxchauges,  whom  invented,  16.  Discount,    194— 197.    defini- 

SS5 — a34.    fimple,  S17,  ss8.  Cloff,  definitioa  of,  115.  tion  of,  194.  rule,  195,196* 

compotmd,   229 — 234.  rules.  Cloth  measure,  table  of,  63.  example,  197. 

S3S.  ezAinples.  133.  Coin,  vahie  and  weight  of,  58.  Dividend,  defined,  5 1. 

rchimsdes,    Teau>n   why  he  Commercial       arithmetic.  Division,  simple,  50— 34  de« 

could  not  bring  arithmetic  to  soi — 37s.  introdudion,  soi.  fined,  50.  rule,  $%*  proof,  53* 

perfedlion,  3^.  See  Barter,   fellowship,  examples,  ib.  54. contradions, 

RiTHSflETic    etymology   and  &c.  54.  compound,  80—^81.  de 

definition  V>ff  i-oiftory  of,  a*-  * 
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fined,  So.  rule,  8x.  examples. 

Divisor  defined,  51. 

Double  fellowship,  ao5— 
ao7)  defined,  105. 

Double  position  defined,  264. 
rules  of,  369,  170.  example, 
A71* 

Dry  measure,  table  of,  67, 
Scots,  ib. 

E. 

Egyptians  early  improYed  a- 
rithmetic,  7. 

Elements  of  arkhxneticf,  man- 
ner   of  firft    acquiring    the, 

Enoch's  prophecy  i^roves  the 
antiquity  of  arithmetic,  3. 

Equation  of  payments,  198— 
200.  defined  198.  rule,   199. 

.  example*  200. 

Euclid,  ihe  mod  ancient  wri- 
ter on  arithmetic^  18.  reaibn 
why  he  could  not  br^ng  k  to 
perreAion,  35. 

Evolution,  t$i — a6a.  defio-i 
ed,  i<T.  roots  defined,'  15! 
hilei  for  preparing  them,  2^3. 
pointing,  254^  Bcd  extra^ng 
the  fquare  root,  256, 1^8.  the 
cube  root,  %$^.  %6oi  or  any 
root,  261 — 263.' 

Exchange,  2I3-*224.  defined^ 
213.  cottrfe  o^  2f4[.  par  df, 
215,  216.  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, 218—22*.  rules,  223, 
examples,  224-  See  Arbi- 
•rtiATtoN. 

BtTRAOTiON  of  roots.    See  E^^ 

T0UUTIO1«. 

F. 

Faber,  a  writer  on  arithxfietic, 

21. 

FELLt>wsHiP|-  fingle  202,  204.' 
double,  295—207.  definitions, 
202,  205.  . 

riduREs,  f  he  modem,' origin  or, 
15,16. 

FtANDtRS,  par  of  esCchange, 
with/  216.  money  of,  ib. 

Fraction,  finrrple,  defined,  1^0, 
compound  121.  proper,  122. 
improper,  ib^ 

Fractions,  decimal,  ^54 — 
178.  defined,  154*  origin  of', 
155.  notation  and  numeratioit 
my  156 — 158.  addition  and 
fubtradtion  of^  1 59, 160.  multi- 
plication of^  161  ~i64«  divifi- 
drt  of,  165 — 17*.  redudion.  cf 
1 71—1 78. 

Fractions,  vulgar,.  118 — 
153.  definitions  of,  US'— 123. 
ligiis^  124.  redu^ion  of,  125 
-—145.  addition  of,  146,  147. 
iul^adion  of,  148, 149.  mul- 
tipUc;ition  of,  150,  151*  divi- 
fion  of,  152,  153. 
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France,  par  of  exchange  with, 
%tg.  money  of,  ib. 
G. 

Gain.    See  Lo£s. 

GbNOA,  exchange  with,  221* 

Germany,  money  of,  218. 

Goguet,  Mr,  his  deriYation  of 
calculation,  8. 

OoLi),  value  and  weight  of,  58. 

Greeks,  their  ancient  meth^s 
of  calculation,  8,  9.  the  caufe 
of  their  fmall  progrefs  in  arith- 
metic, :t£f 

Gross  weight  defifiedi  11  a* 
H. 

HfiiNEscHius,  an  improver  of 
arithmetic,  26. 

History  of  arithmetic,  2 — 28. 

Holland,  parof  exchange  with, 
21 8.  money  of,  ib. 

Hutton,  Dr,  quoted,  272. 

I.    J. 
Indians  the  inventors  of  tnir 

prelent  numerals,  15 »  x6« 

Indies.    See  West  Indies. 

Infinites,  arithmetic  of,  in- 
vented by  Dr  Wallis,  27. 

Interest,  179— 200*  defini- 
tionaof,  179— i82.timple,  183, 
I80'.  compound,  190 — 193. 
diKounti  194— I97f  equation, 

,   198,  200. 

Involution,  248 — 250.  defini- 
tions of  powers,  248-'-:a49*. 
hlle  and  examples,  250. 

JORDAN  us,  a  writer,  on  arithme- 
tic, 21. 

Ireland,  par  of  exchange,  217, 

Italy,  exchange  with,  221. 
K. 

Kfy-stoi^e  of  arithmetic,  ^s* 

KiRCHER,  bFs  opinion  of  the  E'' 
gyptian  arithmetic,  7, 
L. 

Land  measore,  table  of,  64/ 
Scots,  ib. 

Leghorn,  exchange  with,  22 r« 

Letters,  ufed  for  numbers,  by 
the  Greeks.  9.  and  Romans,  10 
—13.  and  by  Ptolemy,  14. 

Limitations  in  alligation,  245 

Logarithms  invented  by  Lord 
Napier,  28.  cdrnpound  inte- 
reil  beft  calculated  b^,  193. 

Long  measure^  table  of,  62. 

Loss  and  Gain,  212. 

LuFFXiN,  Mr,  his  inftance  of 

the  antiquity  of  figures,  x6. 

M. 

Maurolycvs,  an  improver  of 
arithmetic,  26. 

Measures  and  Weights,  a 
hint  towards  completing  the 
uniformity  of,  35.  tables  of 
various,  59 — 68. 

Millions,  numeration  of,  36. 

Minuend,  definition  of  the,  41. 


Mixt  number,  defined,  nj. 
Monachus,  B.  a  writer  oos- 

rithmetic,  24. 
Mon  jE  y ,  tabled  of  Britiih,  57,  jg,    , 

and  foreign,  218,  219.  ) 

MULTIPLICAM9,,  defined,  45.      I 

MULTirLICATlUN,  SllirU,44«      ^ 

—49.  table,  46.  rules,  47, 
prooi^  48.  examples,  ih.  qa- 
tta^ions,  49*  Compound,  77 
-^79.  defined,  77.  rule,  7I.  «* 
amples,  79. 

MuLTiPLiBA,  defined,  45. 

N. 

Napier,  Lord,  the  inventor  d 
Logarithmsf  28. 

NicoMACHUs,  account  of  hk 
theory  of  arithmetic,  19. 

Noah,  acquainted  with  aritb* 
metk,  4. 

NoNiLLioNS,  an  imme^  dib 
in  numeration,  36. 

Notation  of  the  Greeks,  $. 
Romans,  10—13.  *nd  mo- 
derns,.i5, 16^  17.  definttioo  of, 
$1,  that  of  the  aodents,  a  W 
byrinth  of  confufion  9,  jj. 
pcrfeded  by  the  ufe  af  tk 
cypher,  ib. 

Numbers;  wonderful  poi^efi 
afcribed  to,  by  the  Egyptiaui 
7.  argument  refpe^ng  tk 
clafifification  of,  32 — 3$'  ^ 
decadary  plan,  proved  thcoft^ 
ly  natural  and  pradicable  oot, 

33SS*  *7h 
Numeral  letters  early  ufied by 

the  Greeks,' 9.   and  Roousfc 

.10—13.  ^^  by  Ptolemy,  U* 

Numeration,  definition o4  j^- 
may  be  carried  on  to  infi&Jtj, 
ib.  table  of,  ib.  rule,  37. 

l^tJMERATOR,  defined,'  119. 
O. 

CJcTiLLioJIs,  a  period  in  otuv- 
ration,  36. 

P. 

P^TARRARORUiCoUROAC     ^ 

Indian  word  for  three,  t* 
Pah  of  exchange  expUiacd,  Hi* 

how  to  afcertain  it,  216. 
Payments,  equalton  o^  X9S-* 

209. 

Planuses,  M.  early  uied  tbr 
modem  figures*  i6. 

PoSiriON,    SINGL^L,    264-^^ 

defined,  264.     Double,  sK* 

271.  rules,  267,  269,27««0' 

amples,  268,  271. 
PoWfiiLs  of  in  volution  dtAaoi 

248,  349. 
Portugal,  money,  of,  and pff 

of  exchange  witb^  %%%- 
Pr  ACT  1  c  e«  dcfixied,  94«  tnktsB^ 

examples  of,  94— «xi. 
Principal  defined,  aIo^ 
Product  defined,  45* 
Proportion,  $1-^9.  ddoed. 
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ii,  fale*  84 — 86.  examples, 
S7 — 89.    See  Compound. 

'sELLDSy  an  ancient  arithmeti- 
cian, 90. 

^OLOM/cus,  CI.  inventor  of  the  • 
feiagefimal  arithmetic»  14, 

irTHAGOMSt  his  high  opinion 
of  aiitfanieticy  7. 

IvADtiiLLia^iSf  liUnleratioa  of, 

36.         . 
^uiNTiLLiONS^  numeration  of, 

.16. 
luoTiENT  defined^  5X« 

AM  us  early  uTed  decimal  peiu 

EBATE  defined,  194. 
ECOKo,  Mr,  ufes  decimala,  13. 
EDUCTION,  55 — 70.  defined, 
SS*  and  diftingui(hed,  ib.  rule, 
56.  tabks^  57 — 68.  examples 
of  delcend^n};,  69.  and  afcend- 

ing»7<»' 

EGioMONTANus  excludes  the 

ft'xagefima).  arithmetic,  sa. 

csoLVEND  defined,  459. 

^OMAN  numerals,   account   of 

the,  10 — 15.  ftill  ufcdfor  fomc 

purpofes,  lo. 

OMANs,  the  reaibn  why  they 

did  not  attain  to  perfe^ion  in 

their  arithmetic,  ^s» 

OCT,  defined,  251*  rules  to  et- 

trad  the  fquare,  1561  457.  the 

cube,  250,  a6o.  or  any  root, 

161 — 463. 

ULE  OF  THREE,  83 — 89.     ScC 

PaopoarioN. 
lULE  OF   FIVE,  90—93.    See 

^COM^OUND. 

^ULES  OF   PAACTtCE,  94 — III/ 
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s. 

ScHONBaus,  Laz.  publifhes  Ra- 

mus's  treatife,  13. 
Scots   land  meafure,  table  ofy 

64*  dry  meafure,  67. 
Sexagesimal   arithmetic,   ao* 

count  of,  X4i 
SroNs  explained,  194. 
Silver,  value  of^  58. 
SibIplIe    Arbitration,    227, 

ai8. 
Simple  Arithmetic,  31 — 70. 
Simple  Interest,  183 — 189. 
Single  Fellowship,  202*204. 

defined,  202. 
Single    PositIoA;   264—268. 

defined,  264.  rules,  267,  268. 
Spain,  money  of,  and  par  of  ex- 
change with,  220. ' 
SQti  Ar^-root,  extfa^on  of  the, 

M6?a57- 
Stevinius,S.  author  of  the  firft 

.  treatife  on  decimals,  23. 
STiFELrus,  a  writer  on  arith- 
metic, 25. 

SUBTRACTfON,     SfMPLE,     41-^ 

43*  rule,  42.  deBnition,   41. 
proof,  43.  example,  ib.  com- 
pound, 74—76.  defined,  74. 
rule,  75.  examples,  76. 
Stf  BTRAHEND,  definitions  of  the, 

T. 

Table  of  multiplication,  46^ 

Tables  of  QKmey,  57,  58.  218, 
ai9,  weights,  59—61.  mea- 
fures,  62—67.  time,  68. 

Tacqwet,  Mr,  an  improver  of 
arithmetic. 

Tare  and  Tret,  X12— 117.  de- 
fined, 113, 1 14.  example,  117/ 

Tartaolia,  N.  author  of  the 
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firft  entire  fyftem  of  arith^tf'* 
tic,  25. 
Tens,  proofs  that  mankind  early 
reckoned  by,  3,  4.  other  num-« 
bers  fuppofed  to  be  equally  a- 
dapted  for  clarification,  ^  32. 
the  contrary  profed,  33—35. 

173* 
Time,  table  of,  68. 
Tret,  defined,  114.   See  Tars* 
Trillions,  numei^tion  of,  36. 
Troy  weight,  proportions  ©f* 

Tt  R I  AN  s^  probably  improtef^  of 

arithmetic,  6* 

U.  V. 
Value  of  money,  58.  of  gold 

and  filver,  ib. 
Value,  present,  defined,  194. 
Venice,  par  of  exchange  with| 

221. 

UNiFORMrTY    of  Weights  and 

meafures,  a  hmt  reljpefting,  3$^ 

Units,  a  period  in  numeration^ 

35- 
Vulgar  Fractions,  118^153* 

See  Fractions. 

Wallis,  Dr,  proves  the  early 

nfe  of  Arabic  charedters  id 
•*     England,  16.  author  of  the  a^* 

rithmctic  of  infinites,  27. 
Wbight,  gross,  defined,  ira. 
Weight,  net,  defined,  116. 
Weights,  tables  of,   59 — 614 

See  Measures. 
West  Indies,  par  of  exchange 

with  the,  217. 
WiMX  MEASURE,  table  of,  65. 

Xylander  tranflatet  PieUut'B 
arithmetic,  20* 


Arithmetic,  binary,  or  dyadic,  is  that 
therein  only  two  figures,  unity,  or  i,  and  o,  are 
^t^l.  See  Binary.  M.  Dangicourt,  in  the  Mif- 
•rli.  Berol.  gives  a  fpecimen  of  the  ufe  hereof  in 
riihmctjcal  progrrffions. 

Arithmetic,  decadal,  or)  Arithmetic  per- 

Arithmetic,  decadary,  >  fonned  by  a  fe- 
^  of  ten  chara<^rs,  fuch  as  we  now  uie.  See 
arithmetic,  J  3» — 35,  and  273. 

Arithmetic  decimal,  the  arithmetic  of  de- 
rmal frin^ions.    See  Arithmetic,  Index. 

Arithmetic,   dyadic.     See   Arithmetic, 

Arithmetic,  instrumental,  a  fpecies  of 
rithmetic,  wherein  the  common  rules  are  per-> 
■»*mcd  by  roeana  of  infhuments  contrived  for  ex- 
edition  :  fuch  as,  feveral  forts  of  Icales,  and  llid- 
^S  rules,  Slc  particularly  thofe  denominated 
^'apier's  Bones,  which  tee.  The  Chinefe  ufe 
^^^nunents  in  thehr  calculations,  and  pay  little  re- 
i^  to  arithmetical  rules.    See  Abacus,  and 

>CHWA||.PAN. 

Vol.  n.  Part  n. 


Arithmetic,  literal  of  s^ECtous, arithme- 
tic performed  by  letters  inflead  of  figures.  See 
Algebra. 

Arithmetic,  logarithmical.  See  Loga- 
rithms. 

Arithmetic,  numerous,  that  which  is  pei^ 
formed  by  numbers. 

Arithmetic  of  infinites,  a  method  invent- 
ed by  Dr  WalU^  of  fumming  up  a  feries  of  num<« 
bers,  confifting  of  infinite  terms,  or  of  finding 
the  ratios  thereof.  It  is  ufdul  in  geometry,  but 
every  thing  performed  by  it,  is  more  eafily  opcra^ 
ted  by  Fluxions. 

Arithmetic  of  rational!  and  irration 
ALs.    See  Rational,  &c. 

Arithmetic,  political,  is  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  political  fubjeds;  as,  the  ftrength 
'and  revenues  of  princ^  number  of  inhabitantsy 
births,  burials,  &c. 

Arithmetic,  sexagenary, or*)  See  AiiTH- 

ARITNMITIC9  SBlAGBSIMAli    j     MITIC,  !•• 

T  1 1  AtlTH. 


A    R    I  (    514    )  ARK 

ArithmbtiCi  SPECIOUS.    See  Arithm£tic»  burnt,  and  capital  punHhment  was  denounced  a* 

LITERAL.  ^  gainft  all  who  daird  to  keep  tliem.    After  five 

ARITHMETIC}  TET&ACTICAL9  IS' that  whereiR  years  bani(hment|  he  was  recalled  to  Cooftanti- 

only  the  figures  i,  at  3,  and  o,  are  ufed.    We  nople,  where  he  prefented  the  emperor,  vithi 

have  a  treatlfe  of  this  arithmetic  by  Erhard  Wei-  confeflion  of  his  faith,  drawn  up  £b  artfully,  that 

gel ;  but  both  binary  and  tetra^ic  are  little  better  It  fully  (atisfied  him.    Notwithftanding  toil,  A* 

than  cunofities,  efpecially  with  regard  to  prac-  thaoafius,  now  bifhop  of  Alezandria«  r«ftt&d  to 

tice ;  inafmuch  as,  the  numbers  may  be  much  admit  him  and  his  followers  to  communion.  Tha 

more  compendioufly  expreflfed  by  decadary  aritb-  fo  enraged  them,  that,  by  their  intereft  at  comt, 

metic,  than  by  eitltL-r  of  them.  they  procured  that  prelate  to  be  depofed  and  Vi- 

Arithme-iic,  vulgar,  is  that  convcrfant  a-  niihed.    But  the  church  of  Alexandria,  ftill  reft- 

bout  integers  and  vulgar  fradions.  fing  to  admit  Anus  into  their  commnnioih  tk 

♦  ARITHMETICAL.  aJj.  li'rom  arithmetick.]  emperor  fent  for  him  to  Conftantinople ;  what, 
According  to  the  rules  or  mt'thbd  of  arithmetick.  upon  delivering  in  a  fi'eih  conieffion  of  his iuth, 
—The  pnnciplf  8  of  bodies  may  be  infinitely  fmall,  \n  terras  Ids  offenfive,  the  emperor  cocniBinded 
not  only  beyond  all  naked  or  aiHHed  fenfe,  but  Alexander,  the  biihop  lyf  that  churchy  to  rootc 
beyond  all  arithmetical  opzcaUon  or  conception,  lum  the.  next  day  into  his  communion:  but  that 
Crewm  very  evening   Anus  died.     The  manner  of  hs 

ARiTHMETfCAL  COMPLEMENT  of  a  logarithm,  death  was  very  extraodinary :  as  his  friends  wot 

if  what  the  logarithm  wants  of  lo'ooocooo.   Thus  condu^ng  him  in  triumph  to  the  great  church  of 

the  arithmetical  complement  of   7*1079054,  is  Conilantinopie,    Anus,  prefled  by  si  natnral  ix> 

a'89io946»  where  each  figure  but  the  laft  is  fub-  ceffity,   Aepped  afide,  but  expired  00  the  fpot, 

traded  from  9,  and  ttiat  from  10.    It  is  foraetimes  his  bowels  gufhing  out ;  owing,  as  was  fu(p^«dt 

alfo  ufed  in  trigonometrical  calculations,  when  to  poifon.    But  his  opinions  did  not  die  with  hdo, 

radius  or  to'oocoooo  is  the  firfl  term,  to  fave  the  his  party  continued  flill  in  great  credit  at  covt. 

labour  of  fubtradion.    It  is  diflinguifhed  by  plac*  Athana£rus»  indeed,  was  foon  recalled  fronbt- 

ing  a  point  before*  and  another  aJFter  the  index ;  niihment,  and  as  foon  removed  again ;  the  Aiioi 

thus,  '1*8910946.  being  countenanced  by  the  govenimeiit«  and  a*' 

Arithmetical  medium  or  mean.  -See  Me-  king  and  depofing  btlhopsas  it  beft  fervedthar 

PIUM.  purpofes.     In  ihort,  this  fed  contmued  ^ 

Arithmetical  progression.  SeePROCREs-  great  luftre  above  300  years;  it  waa  the  rdfrnas 

SIGN.  religion  of  Spain  fbr  above  two  centuries ;  it  *» 

Arithmetical  proportion.    See  Propor-  on  the  throne,  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft;  it  pf^ 

TiON.  vailed  in  Italy,  France,   Pannonia,   and  Afna; 

Arithmetical  ratio.    See  Ratio.  and  was  not  exthpated  till  about  the  cod  oftlx 

♦  ARITHMETICALLY,  ad'v.  Ifrom  aritbme^  8th  century.  Arianifm  was  again  revived  in  tte 
Im/.}  Ill  an  arithmetical  manner;  according  to  weft  by  Servetus,  who,  in  15 ji*  wrote  a  1^ 
the  principles  of  arithmetick.— Though  the  fifth  ttieatife  againft  the  myftery  of  the  TYmity ;  m 
part  of  a  xeftes  being  a  fimple  fraction,  and  arith' '  died  a  nuutyr  to  his  opinions.  After  his  norderi 
meticallj  regular,  it  is  yet  no  proper  part  of  that  the  doctrine  got  footing  in  Geneva  and  PoM ; 
mcafure.  Arhttbnot  on  Ctnnj.  but,  at  length,  degenerated,  in  a  great  meafis^ 

*  ARITHMETICIAN. »./  [from  aritbmftia.]  Into  Socinianifm.  <  Erafmus  feemi  to  haveaisvi 
A  mafter  of  the  art  of  numbers. — A  man  had  at  reviving  Arianifm,  in  his  Commeotaries  oe  the 
need  be  a  good  arithmetician^  to  underfland  this  New  Teftament ;  and  the  learned  Grothis  fcev 
author's  works.  His  defcription  runs  on  like  a  to  lean  that  way,  as  well  as  Dr  Clark  and  nT 
multiplication  table.   Addifon.  others.    With  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  S^ 

•  ARITHMETICK.  «.  /.  \»^ii^y  number,  anifm  in  England,  it  may  be  fufficicnt  to  obfa«i 
and  ^V',  to  meafure.]  The  fcience  of  numbers ;  that  from  the  numerous  publicattoBS  daily  maki? 
the  art  of  computation,—  their  appearance,  it  feeros  to  be  rather  a  grows?. 

But  now,  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetick,  Shak,  than  exploded  dodrine. 


(f.)  ARIUS,  a  divine  of  the  fourth  century,,  in  which  Noah  was  preferved  mm  the  unitciw 

the  head  ind  founder  of  tne  Arians,   a  feit  deluge.— Make  thee  an  ari  of  gopher  wood;  iowb* 

which  denied  the  eternal  divinity  and  fubftantiali-  ihait  thou  make  in  the  afif  and  fhaltpitchit  w- 

ty  of  the  Word.    He  was  bom  in  Libya,  near  E-  in  and  without  with  pitch.   Gem^s,  vi.  i*-** 

gypt«    Eufebiuv  bifhop  of  Nicomedia,  agre^t  fa-  The  repofitory  of  the  covenant  of  God  ^ 

vourite  of  Conftantia,  fifter  of  the  en'pcror  Con-  the  Jews.— This  coflTer  was  of  (hittim  wood,  civ 

ftantine,  and  wife  of  Licinius,  became  a  zealous  verod  with  plates  or  leaves  of  gold,  ^'^••J**^ 

promoter  of  Arianiftn.    He  took  Arius  under  his  bits  and  a  half  't  length,  a  cuWt  and  a  half  ^^. 

protedion,  and  introduced  him  to  Conftantia  ;  fo  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high.    It  tiad  two  nogs  o^ 

that  the  fed  iiicreafed,  and  (everal  bilhops  embra-  gold  on  each  fide,  through  which  the  tx^n  ^ 

ced  it  openly.    There  arok*,  however,  fuch  dif-  put  for  carrying  it.    Upon  the  top  of  it  w**^ 

putes  in  the  dities,  that  the  emperor  afi'cmbltxl  the  of  gold  crown  all  around  it,  and  two  chn<l»*» 

council  of  Nice,  where  the  dodrine  of  Ariiis  was  were  faftened  to  the  cover.    It  cootaiiied  the  t»* 

ooLdcmned,  A.  D»  .%%S'    Arius  was  banilhed  by  tables  of  ftonc,  written  by  the  hand  of  Oed.Oi^"'^ 

the  emperor^  all  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  (a.)  ARK,NoAH'SyCOKjiCTURSsissrBCT»^ 


ARK  C    5*5    )  ARK 

The  ark  (See  PL  IV.)  has  afibrded  feverat  pobtt  the  midcUe  for  the  food,  and  the  upper  for  Uie 

•f  curious  inquiry  among  the  critict  and  nattiraliftsy  birds,  with  Noah  and  his  family ;  each  ftorev  being 

relativf  to  its  form,  capacity,  materialSf  &c.   The  fubdivided  into  different  apartments,  ftalls,  ftc. 

wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built  is  called  in  the  though  Jofcphus,  Phiio»  and  other  commentators, 

Hebrew  gopifer  woed^  and  in  the  Septuaf^inty^pwofv  add  a  kind  of  fointh  ftorey,  under  dl  the  reft;  he* 

timhtrs.    Some  tranflate  the  original  :.dar^  olhers  isg,  as  it  were,  !iie  hold  of  tnr  vcHe),  to  contain 

^,  others  ^jr,  &c.   Pe^L-tier  prefers  cedar  on  ac-  the  ballaft  and  receite  the  filth  arn:  .Vccs  of  fo 

count  of  its  incorruptibility*  ^"d  the  great  plenty  of  many  animals :  but  F  Calmet  thinks,  that  i^iiat 

rtm  Afia;  whence  Herodotus  and  Theophradus  re-  is  here  reckoned  a  ftorey,  was  no  more  than  what 

Ute»  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  is  called  the  keel  of  the  fliips,  and  ferred  on«y  for 

ftreets  tbeteof,  inftead  of  deaL    The  leamtd  Mr  a  conft natory  of  f reih  water.    DrrxeKos  makes 

FuUor,  in  his  Mifcdlanies,  has  obfenred,  that  the  300  apartments;  F.  Fournier,  ,433;  the  anony- 

wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built  was  nothing  but  mous  author  of  the  Quefuons  on  Geoefis,  400; 

that  which  the  Greeks  call  »Mr»^»#r-f,  or  the  fj/»r^/>  Buteo,  'iempomrlps,  Arias  Montanus,  Ho^us, 

int;  f&Tf  taking  away  the  termination,  kupar  and  Wilkins,  Lamy,  and  others,  fup  cfe  as  many  par* 

gvpber  difier  very  little  in  found.    This  obferva->  titions  as  there  were  different  forts  of  amirals. 

tioD  the  great  Bochart  has  confirmed,  and  (hown  PclleticT  makes  only  71,  viz.  36  for  the  bird:,  and 

▼ery  plainly  that  no  country  abounds  fo  much  a^  many  for  the  beads.    His  reafon  is,  that  tf  we 

with  this  wood,  as  that  part  of  AflTyria  which  lies  fuppofe  a  greater  number*  as  133  or  400.  tJch  of 

about  Babylon.    In  what  pUce  No-ih  built  and  the  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  mud  have  had  379  4 r» 

finifhed  his  ark  is  no  Icfs  a  matter  of  difputation.  or  50  AaikS  to  attend  and  cleinfe  daiiy,  v  hich  he 

But  the  moft  probable  opmion  is,  that  it  was  built  thinks  impudible  to  have  been  done.    But  rt  is 

in  Chaldea,  in  the  territories  of  Babylon,  where  observed,  that  there  is  not  much  in  this :  to  diml- 

tbere  was  (b  great  a  quantity  of  cypre(s  in  the  niib  the  number  of  ftalls  without  a  diminution  of 

^oves  and  gardens  in  Alexander's  time,  that  the  animals  is  vain ;  it  being  pt;rhaps  mon*  diHicnlt  to 

prince  built  a  whole  fleet  out  of  it  for  want  of  takecareof  300  animals  in  73  italic  than  in  30c   As 

timbor.    And  this  conjedhine  is  confirmed  by  the  to  the  number  of  animals  coiitained  hi  the  ark, 

Clulde^a  tradition,  which  makes  Xifuthrus  (anor  Buteo  competes  that  it  could  not  be  equal  to  500 

ther  name  for  Noah)  fet  fail  firom  that  country,  horfes;  he  even  reduces  thewhole  to  the  dimenfiont 

The  rime  taken  to  build  the  ark  is  alfo  much  dii.  of  56  pair  of  oxen.   F.  Jamy  enlarges  it  to  64  pair 

puted,  fome  making  it  51  y£ars,  others  7S,  100 and  of  os^en,  or  laS  oxen :  fo  that,  fuppofing  cne  ox 

iio.  The  Mahometans  £iy  it  was  nuule  in  1  years,  equal  to  two  bories  if  the  ark  had  room  for  156 

r>)  AxK,  Noah's,  dimensioms,  divisions,  horfes,  there  muft  have  been  room  for  all  the  ani«* 

Sec.  OF.     The  dimeofions  of  the  ark,  as  given  by  maU.    But  the  iame  author  demonflrates,  that 


m 
from 

ain ;  and  hence  an  amuQent  has  been  drawn  sl^  Columella,  that  '30  or  40  pounds  of' hay  ordinari* 

ainft  the  authority  of  the  relation.    I'o  folye  this  ly  fuffices  for  an  ox  a  day ;  and  that  a  lolid  cubit 

ifficuhr  many  of  the  aqcient  Withers,  and  the  mo-  o(  hay,  as  ufually  prefl'ed  down  in  our  hay  ricks, 

em  cnticsy   have  been  put  to  very  miferabk  weighs  about  40  pounds;  fo  that  a  fcjuare  ctbit 

lifts:  But  Buteo  and  JCircher  have  proved  geo-  of  hay  b  more  than  enough  for  one  ox  in  one  day 

letrically,  that,  taking  the  common  cubit  of  a  Now,  it  appears,  that  the  fecond  (lore)  contained 

K>t  and  a  half,  the  ark  was  abundantly  fufficient  150,000  folid  cubits;  which  divided  between  106 

r  all  the  animals  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  it.  oxen  will  afford  each  more  hay,  b>  two  thirds, 

selHus  computes  the  ark  to  have  been  above  half  than  he  can  eat  in  a  year.    Biiliop  Wilkins  com* 

i  acre  in  area.    Father  Lamy  ihows,  that  it  was  putes  all  the  carnivorous  animals  equivalent,  as  to 

o  feet  longer  than  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Pap  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and  their  food,  to  17 

If  and  64  narrower:  and  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been  wolves ^  and  ail  the  reft  tQ  180  beeves.    For  the 

iger  than   St  Paul's  church  in  London,  from  former,  he  allows  1815  fheep ;  and  for  the  lattprt 

rft  to  eaR»  and  broader  than  that  church  is  high  109,500  cubits  of  hay ;  all  which  vifill  ^  eafily 

the  mfidep  and  54  feet  of  our  meafure  in  height,  contained  in  the  two  firft  ftoreys,  and  a  deal  of 

'  Af^uthnot  computes  it  to  have  l^een  8106a  room  to  fpare.    As  to  the  third  ftorey,  no  bodj 

18.  It  contained,  befides  eight  perfons  of  Noah's  doubts  of  its  being  fufiicient  for  the  fowls }  with 

lify,  one  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  unclean  ani^  Noahf  his  fons,  and  daughters.    Upon  the  wholes 

]»   and   7   pak  of  every  fpecies  of  clean  ani*  the  learned  biihop  remarks,  that  of  the  two,  it 

i«,    vnth    provifions  for  them  all  during  the  appears  xpuch  more  difficult  to  affign  a  number 

•le  year*      The  former  appears,  at  firft  view,  and  bulk  of  neceifary  things  to  anfwer  the  capaci* 

loft  tnAnite  ;  but  if  we  come  to  a  calculation,  the  ty  of  the  ark  than  to  find  fufficient  room  for  the 

nber  of  ipedes  of  animals  will  be  found  much  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  already  known  to  have 

than  is  generally  imagined  |  out  of  which,  in  been  there.    This  he  attributes  to  the  imperfec* 

cafe^are  excepted  fuch  animals  as  can  live  in  the  tion  of  our  lift  of  animals,  efpedally  of  thofe  of 

er  I  and  btfhop  Wilkins  ihows  ih^t  only  71  of  the  unknown  parts  of  the  earth ;  addmg,  that  the 

quadruped  kind  needed  a  place  in  the  ark.  By  moft  expert  mathematician  at  this  day  could  not 

description  Moics  gives  of  tlie  ark,  it  appears  afEgn  the  proportion  of  a  veflel  better  aecommoda- 

ave  been  divided  into  three  ftories,  each  ten  ted  to  the  purpofe  than  is  here  done:  and  hence  he 

tt  €^  15  fleet  high;  and  it  is  agreed  on,  as  moft  concludes,  that  the  capacity  of  the  ark,  which 

i^ble,  that  the  loweft  ftorey  wasfbrthebeofts,  had  been  made  an  objc^onagainftlcripture»  ought 

Ttt  A  to 
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tb  be  efteemcd  a  confirmation  of  its  divine  auHio-  ARKEL,  Comdiiift  Van,  an  ea^xictd  DirtA  6. 
rity  j  fince,  in  thofr  ruder  ages,  men,  being  lefs  ver-  vine,  born  at  Amftcrdam  in  1670:  and  edroipi 
fed  m  arts  and  philolophy,  Were  more  obncxious  under  Limbopch  and  Le  Clerc.  He  wa«  nw^k- 
to  vulgar  prejudices  than  now;  fo  that,  had  it  been  mired  as  a  preacher  among  the  Remonfeaoti  7 
;i  human  invention,  it  would  have  been  contrived,  Arminians;  and  he  pobli^ied  HaJriam  JnHBi- 
according  to  thofc  notions  which  from  a  confufed  manij  Medici  animadverfa  eJufdemqutdeCm40»' 
and  general  view  of  things  as  much  too  big  as  it  mentariuj.  Sec.  He  died  m  1774. 
bad  been  wrprefented  too  little.  Bcfides  the  places  ARKENHOLZ,  ^hn,  a  Swediib  author,  ben 
requilHe  for  the  beafts  and  birds,  and  their  provi-  at  Helfingforg,  in  1695.  He  /tudied  at  DpC. 
fions,  there  was  room,  therefore,  fuflicient,  for  and  afterwards  made  the  tijur  of  the  rooft  of  b 
Noah's  houfehold  utcnfils,  inftrjiments  of  huf-  rope.  During  his  ftay  at  Paris,  he  wrote  1  pis- 
bandry,  and -feeds  to  fow  after  the  deluge;  for  entitled  ConfideraUons fur  !a  France  par  Ktfmt 
which  purpofes,  he  might  fpare  room  in  the  third  la  Sucdcy  in  which  he  fo  feverely  ceniujTd  cii*' 
ftorey  for  36  cabins;  befides  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  4  Fleury,  that  he  con^)lained  of  him  to  the  cgc 
chambers,  and  a  fpace  about  48  cubits  in  length  of  Sweden.  In  confequence  of  this  he  loft  > 
to  walk  in.  place  which  he  enjoyed  of  regiftrar  j  but  b  P4 . 

(4.)  Ark  of  the  covenant,  a  fmall  cheft  or    he  obtained  the  office  of  fecretary  of  pubhc  r- 
coffer,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  feet    counts.    In  1746,  he  wa«  keeper  crfFthc  cabiut'.J 
three  inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches    curiglities  at  Caffel ;   and  fome  time  after  r» 
in  height,  in  which  were  contained  the  golden  pot    employed  in  writing  the  hii^pry  of  Fredenc  I 
with  manna,  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the    which  he  never  completed.    He  died  in  1777.  St 
covenapt.  This  coffer  Waa  made  of  Shittim-wood,    Bdes  various  pieces  op  political  and  other  fubjrtv 
and  covered  with  a  lid  of  folid  gold.  See  Plate  IV.    he  published  the  Letters  of  Grotius  to  Qurt 
•The  ark  was  depofited  in  the  holieft  place  of  the    Chriftina,  and  the  Memoirs  of  that  Queen, 
tabernacle.    It  was  taken  by  the  Philiftines,  and      *ARKHUL.    See  AUcole,  N°  a. 
detained  ao,  fome  fay  40  years,  at  Kirjath-jearim ;        ARKLEY^  a  fmaU  town  in  Yorkihire,  brtva 
but  the  people  being  afflifted  with  emerods  on    Richmond  and  Weftmoreland. 
account  of  it,  returned  it  with  divers  prefents.   It        ARKLOW,  a  fearport  town  of  Ireland,  is  tV 
was  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple.    The  lid    county  of  Wicklow,  13  miles  S.  of  Wick]oir,ai 
of  thcarkwascaHedthe^rp^i/ffl^oryor  w^r^j'/i'^f;    *a6  from  Dublin.    It  had  two  reprefentamr*  1 
over  which  were  two  figures  of  cherubimg  placed,    parliament.  The  tide  flows  very  little  on  iti  «s*. 
>pvith  expanded"  wings  of  a  (Peculiar  form.:    Here    Lon.  6.  5.  W.  Lat.  5a.  4a.  N. 
the  Schechinah  refted,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and        ARKSTON,  a  fmall  town  in  Herefordihirtt  ^ 
temple,  in  a  vifiblfe  cloud ;  and  hence  were  iffued    tween  Dnixton  and  Kingilon. 
the  divine  oracles  by  an  audible  voice.    The  high    '    AR K WRIGHT,  Sir  Richard,  the  cdebrr< 
prieft  appeared  betore  this  mercy  feat  once  every    inventor  of  machinery  for  fpinning  and  cam- 
year  on  the  great  day  of  expiation ;  and  the  Jews,    cotton.    He  was  originally  a  barber  at  Wn» 
wherever  they  worfliipped,  turned  their  faces  to-    worth,  in  Defbyihire,  and  in  low  circumftar.- 
wards  the,plac6  where  the  ark  ftood.    In  the  fe-    Bat  about  1767  he  changed  his  hne  of  boS:/-. 
cond  temple  there  was  alfo  an  ark,  made  of  the    and  travelled  through  the  country,  buying  -*• 
fame  fhape  and  dimenfions  with  the  hrft,  and  put    jvhen  coming  to  Warrington,  he  got  acqiaa** 
in  the  fame  place,  but  without  any  of  its  contents    with  one  John  Kay,  a  clockmaker.   To  lici  ::^ 
and  peculiar  honours.    It  was  uied  as  a  repre-    he  fpoke  of  fome  mechanical  projed  he  la^ 
fentative  of  the  former  on  the  day  of  expiation,    view ;  and  by  him  his  defign  was  changed  st- 
and a  repofitory  of  the  original  copy  of  the  holy    attention  turned  to  the  fpipntng  of  cotloc. 
Scriptures,  colleded  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the    machine  was  projected,  and  they  applied  loP' 
great  fynagogue,  after  the  captivity.  '    ^         Artherton,  Efq.  now  of  Liverpool,  whofl^  - 

•    (5.^  Ark  of*  thf  modern  Jews,  &c.   In  imi-    them  to  conftriiA  it.    For  this  machine  Mr.-* 
tation  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Jews  to  this    wright  aftcn*'ard8  took  out  a  patenL    He  i ' 
day  have  a  kind  of  ark  in  their  fynagoguei,  where-   joined  in  partnerlhip  with  a  Mr  Smally  of  W** 
in  their  facwd  books  are  depofited.    This  they    in  Lancafhire,  but  being  itraitened  for  w- 
call  aron,    Leo  of  Modena  gives  a  defcription  <if   they  went  to  Nottingham,  tvherc  they  frt  - 
it,  in  his  Account  of  the  CufVoms  and  Ceremonies    fupport  as  enabled  them  to  ercit  a  cottas  r 
of  thofe  of  his  nation.    M  The  Jews  (fays  he)  in    chme,  wjiich  was  worked  by  horirt-    ^  ^' 
the  eaftem  fid^  of  their  fynagogues,  have  an  ark,    wright  afterwards  erected  works  at  CmmAir. 
or  armory,  called  aron ,  to  the  memory  of  the    Derbylhirc ;  and  acqnired  a  very  great  fc^ 
ark  of  the  covenant,   hi  this  are  preferved  the  five    Jt  hatf  been  faid  he  enriched  himfcif  at  otM  =" 
books  of  Mofes,  written  on  vellum,  with  ink  made    expence  and  ingenuity ;  but  though  much  c  - 
on  purpofc,'*    A  cheft,  very  neariy  rcfembling  the    tron  haa  been  paid  to  the  wvt*ntion  of  Bad-* 
Jewiih  ark,  and  called  the  i&oif>  of  the  God,  was    for  fpinnirtg  cotton,  before  Mr  Arki»rijfct  esf* 
found  in   Huaheine,  one  of  the  iflands  in    the    in  it,  it  ha<l  l)een  hitherto  unl'ucccfcful;  wdj^ 
fouth  fea.    Mr  Banks  cou^d  obtain  no  other  fn-r    perfection  to  wliich  he  brought thew,  artr^" 
formation  concerning  it  than  what  the  name  im-    numerous  difiiculties,  (howo  bim  to  have 
Oorts.  ■     ,  ^^  of  great  genius,  and  unwearied  pert 

»  (U.)  Ark,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Yorkfhire,    That  his  inventions  have  been  of  greit  ^^ 
which  falls  into  the  Swale;  near  Grinton.  value,  almoft  every  comer  of  fljc  couttry  *J^ 

^  (ni.)  Ark,  or  arc,  areusf  in  geometry,  aftro-    Upon  prefenting  an  addreft  from  the  Ig*'- 
nomy,  &c.    Sec  Arch,  $  3,  5,  8— xo,  and  hundred  of  Wirkfwocth,  he  «•»!■*•*■ 
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I7g6,  as  high  (heriff  of  the  county  of  Derby.   He  .15.  NW.  of  Marfeilles,  and  430  S.  by  E.  of  Paris. 

died  at  hit  works  at  Crumford  in  D.erbyfhire,  Loiu  4.  48.E    Lat.  43>  40.  N. 

Aug.  ,h  1793*  (^0  A  R  LEs,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 

ACLAUD,  James  Antony,  an  eminent  painter^  of  the  Eaftem  Pyrenees.                        ' :         . 

bom  at  Geneva,  in  i66«.    Having  gone  to  Paris  ARLESHEM,  or )  A  lieat  town  of  Switzerland, 

in  purfu'tt  of  his  bufinefs,  he  was  much  patit>nized  ARLESHEIM,     )  in  the  canton  of  Bafil. 

by  the  king ;  and  h  was  here  he  painted  his  Leda,  ARLEUF,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 

a  copy  of  which  be  fold  in  London  for  600 1,  of  Nievre. 

Though  he  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  the  ARLEUX,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 

original  of  this  eicqui^te  production,  yet  in  a  fit  of  the  North.     It  is  fituated  in  the  ci-'d^nfant 

of  cnthufiafai,  he  deftroyed  it  by  cutting  it  in  pie-  province  of  Hainault>  fix  miles  S.  of  Doway,  an4 

cei.    He  died  in  174  .  about  as  far  from  Cambray.    Lon.  3.  10.  E.  Lat, 

ARUE,  a  fmall  town  in  GlouccfteHhire,  a  mile  50.  a6.  N. 

from  Cheltenham.  ARLINGHAM,  1.  a  village  in  Gloucelterihire, 

(i.)  ARLES,  a  large  and  ancietit  city  of  France,  near  Berkeley  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Severn, 

m  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  which,  at  this  place  is  near  a  mile  broad,  and  the 

Stated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river  on  a  hill,  whofe  exhalations  firopi  which  render  t2ie  air  unhealthy : 

declivity  is  towards  the  north.    It  was  called  A*  *•  Another  near  Gloucefter. 

tCLAs  oy  the  Romans.    Conltantine  made  it  the  ARLON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 

feat  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Gaul  (  and  Bofon  of  Forets,  one  of  thofe  departments,  into  which 

made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  the  ci-devant  Auftrian  Netherlands  were  lately  cli- 

It  \$  celebrated  for  its  antir|uities,  many  of  which  yided.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  10  miles  NW. 

are  ftill  to  be  feen ;  fuch  as  the  amphitheatre,  thp  of  Lu](emburg>  according  to  Walker,  but  accord* 

obcliik,  the  Elyfian  Fields,  the  fepulchres,  coo  ing  to  others  76  miles  W.    Lon.  5.  56.  £.    Lat. 

lumns  with  their  capitals,  bufts,  pedefials,  aque-  49.  45.  N. 

duds,  with  fome  remains  of  the  capitol,  and  the  ARLYNG,  in  ornithology,  a  name  by  which 

Ronun  gods.     Under  the  amphitheatre,  in  1651,  the  comvaoti  oerumtbe  \%  called  in  many  parts  of 

was  found  a  /tatue  of  Venqs,  which  was  formerly  England. 

worfliipped  in  this  city ;  and  has  been  fince  car*  (r.)  ♦ARM. «./.  [earmif  eorm^  Sax.l  i.  The  limb 

ried  to  the  caftle  of  Verfailles.    it  is  a  mafterpiece  which  reaches  fVom  the  hand  to  the  (boulder. — If 

which  will  always  be  admired  by  connoiflcurSd —  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  againft  the  ^heriefs, when 

The  amphitheatre  was  built  by  the  Romans;  fome  Ifawmyhelp  in  the  gate,  then  let  mine  ttrm 

£3);  by  Julius  Caeiar.   It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  a-  fall  from  my  fhoulderj  blade,  and  mine  arm  be 

bout  400  yards  in  circumference,  and  the  front  is  broken  firom  the  bone.  Job^     %,  The  bough  of  a 

34  yards  in  height.  The  middle,  called  the  Arena^  tree. — 

«  142  yards  wide,  and  104  broad.   The  porticoes  The  trees  fpread  out  their  armt  to  (hade  her 

3r  piazzas  are  3  ftories,  built  with  (tones  of  a  pro-  face, 

iigious  6ze.     Each  of  them  confifts  of  60  arches.  But  (he  on  elbow  lean'd.                        Sjd4€y. 

»hich  (Viil  remain ;  and  the  walls  are  of  a  furpri*  3^  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  (ea.— 

ing  thicknefsy  but  gone  to  decay.    The  obeli (k .  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  (acred  wood,  • 

s  the  only  one  of  this  kind  to  be  feen  in  France,  An  arm{arifeth  of  the  Stygian  flood.      Drjdem* 

t  feems  to  be  one  of  the  40  brought  from  Egypt  4*  Power ;  might.    In  this  fenfe  is  u(bd  the  fecu- 

0  Rome,  being  of  the  fame  oriental  granite. —  lar  arm<t  5cc. — Curfed  be  the  man  that  tniiletb  in 
rbey  are  generally  fpll  of  hieroglyphic  chara^ers:  man,  and  maketh  fle(h  his  arm^  and  wbofe  heoit 
'Ut  this  is  quite  fmooth.    In  1675,  it  was  found  4eparteth  from  the  Lord.  Jer*  xvii.  54          • 

1  a  private  garden  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  not  {«.}  Arm,  in  anatomy.  See  ANAf  omt,  fiu^ji^. 
u-from  the  Rhone.   It  confifts  of  one  piece;  and  J3.)  Arm,  in  gardening,  is  fometinies  u(ed  in 
152  feet  high,  and  7  in  diameter  at  the  bafe.    It  refped  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  in  the  fame 
!  now  fupported  with  four  lions  made  of  bronze  |  fenfe  as  branch  of  other  plants. 

id  on  the  top  a.  blue  ball  is  placed,  and  over  that  (4.)  Arm,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Devon(h]re. 

fun.     The  ancient  burying  place,  called  the  £-  (5.)  Arm,  in  horfemanfhip,  is  applied  to  a  horfe, 

fian  Fields  lies  without  the  city,  upon  an  agree-  when,  by  preiTmg  down  his  head,  he  endeavonrs 

>Ie  hill,  And  ia  divided  into  two  parts.    The  firit  to  defend  him(elf  againft  the  bit,  to  prevent  hi^ 

A\^  Moulairesy   has  very  flpw  tombs,  thefe  ha-  being  checked  by  it.    The  remedy  is,  to  have  a 

ng  been  broken  to  bqild  the  walls  of  gardens. —  wooden  ball  covered  with  velvet,  or  other  matter, 

he  ad  called  Elifcbamp^  contains  a  great  number,  put  en  his  chaul,  which  will  fo  prefshim  between 

hoTe  of  the  Pagans  have  the  letters  D.  M.  i.  e.  the  jaw-bones  as  to  prevent  his  bringing  his  head 

its  Manibns^     Thofe  of  the  Chriftians  have  a  fo  near  his  breaft. 

ofs.     CJoins  of  gold  and  (ilver,  pieces  of  bronze,  (6.)  Arm,  in  magnetifm.    A  k)adft«ne  is  (aid  to 

ns,  lamps,  cnps,  &c.  are  often  found  here.  Ar-  be  armed,  when  it  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet  in  iron 

\  has  an  academy  of  fciences,  confifting  of  30  or  ftecl,  in  order  to  make  it  take  up  the'  greater 

pmbera,  who  muft  be  natives,  and  inhabitants,  weight,  and  alfo  to  diftinguifti  readily  its  poles, 

le  city  is  furrounded  with  marfhv  land,  which  See  Magnetism. 

idcrs  the  air  full  of  vapours,  and  makes  it  un-  (7.)  Arm  of  an  anchor,  the  part  to  which  the 

lolefbme.     Xhc  air  ofthe  country  around,  how-  fluke  is  fet. 

?r,  is  folubrious,  and  the  grounds  produce  ex-  (i.)  •  To  Arm.  n}.a.  UnWo,  Lat.]  i.  To  fumifh 

lent   wines,  fruits,  olives,  manna,  vermillion,  with  armour  of  defence,  or  veeapons  of  offence. — 

',      iUles  is  fituated  t%  miles  S£.,  of  Nifmes,  And  when  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  was 

*•  taken 
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tak^n  captive,  he  armed  hh  trained  fenrants,  born  ni(h  Qeet ;  hopingy  that  as  foon  at  it  fluwldtp* 

in  his  pwn  houfe,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  proach,  the  Dutch  and  Engliih  (hips  which  cniiied 

and  purfued  them  unto  Dan.  Genefis.  upon  the  coaft  would  retire.     When  the  ww 

3.  To  plate  with  any  thing  that  may  add  ftrength^  reached  England,  terror  and  cooftemation  ieiied 

Their  wounded  fteeds  the  inhabitants.    A  fleet  of  not  above  30  ihip«  d 

Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  maf-  war,  and  thofe  very  fmall  in  comparilbn,  waiaU 

ters.  Shakefp,  th#t  was  to  oppofe  it  by  fea.    All  the  commerda) 

n^.  To  fumifli ;  to  fit  up :  as,  to  arm  a  loadilone,  towns  of  England,  hoyvever,  were  requim!  to 

is  to  cafe  it  with  iron.— You  mud  arm  your  book  fumifti  ihips  for  reinforcing  this  (mall  navy.  The 

with  the  line  in  the  infide  of  it.  iValt<m*s  Angler,  citizens  of  London,  inftead  of  15  vefl'els,  whicfc 

4.  To  provide  againfL —  they  were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  6tted 

His  fervant,  arm^d  againft  fuch  coverture,  out  double  the  number;  and  the  gentry  andtth 

Reported  unto  all,  that  he  was  fare  biiity  equipped  43  ihips  at  their  own  chaife.- 

A  gentleman  of  high  regard.  Spenfir,  Lord  Howard  of  Effrngbam  was  admiral ;  and  us- 

(i-)*  ToA%yi.  v.«.To  Uke  arms;  tg  Ix:  ^tte4  der  him  ferved  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  FrobeAiir» 

with  arms.—  all  renowned  feamen  of  courage  and  capadtf^ 

Think  we  king  Harry  ftrong ;  The  principal  fleet  was  ftatiooed  at  Plyinouth,  A 

And,  princes,  look  your  llrongly  arm  to  meet  fmaller  fqadiont  confiding  of  40  veflels,  £a^ 

him.  Shakefp.  and  Flemiih,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Seymoari 

(  3.)  7a  Arm  a  shot,  in  gunnery,  to  roll  oak-  fecond  fop  of  proteAor  Somerfet,  and  lay  off  Ds&- 

ham,  rope-yam,  or  old  rags  about  the  end  of  the  kirk  in  order  to  intercept  the  Duke  of  Parma^ 

iron  bar  which  paifes  through  the  (hot.  The  land  forces  of  England  were  more  numeroof 

ARMACALES,  Almarchur,  or  Naarmal-  than  thofe  of  the  enemy,  but  inferior  in  diTap^ 

CHA,  a  river  of  Babylon,  called  alfo  Fojfa  Rij^a^  and  experience.    An  army  of  so,ooo  men  wasdif' 

or  the  Kaynl  Trench^  by  Polybius ;  and  the  Rfiyal  pofed  in  different  bodies  along  the  fouth  coifti 

Sitvet  by  Ptolemy.    It  was  a  cut  made  by  Nebu-  with  orders  to  retire  backwjuds  and  waftr  the 

chadneczar,  from  the  Euphrates,  which  natural*  country,  if  they  could  not  prevent  the  Spanianli 

ly  divides  into  two  channels,  one  pafling  through  from  landing ;  ts,«o»  foot  and  looo  harie,  nwkt 

Babylon,  the  other  through   Seleucia,  and  then  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicyltgr»  wtftfti- 

fails  into  tiiis  Tigris.    This  fa^itiuus  channel  be-  tioned  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capitdj 

tween  thefe  two  is  the  Royal  River;  which  mixes  and  the  principal  army,   condfting   of   34/>oo 

with  the  Tigris,  below  Seleucia,  at  Apamea.  foot    and    sooo    horfe,    commanded    by  Lord 

( I.)  *  ARMADA.  If./  [Span,  a  fleet  of  war.^  Hunfdon,  was  referved  for  guarding  the  Qaeeo'k 

An  armament  for  fea ;  a  fleet  of  war.    It  is  often  perfon,  and  appointed  to  march  whHberibeverthe 

erroneoufly  fpelt  armado. —  enemy  Oiould  appear.    Thefe  annte89  though  ail 

So  by  a  roaring  temped  on  the  Aood,  the  Spanifb  forces  had  been  able  to  land,  wosU 

A  whole  armada  of  colleded  lail  poflibly  haye  been  fuflScient  to  have  protededthe 

Is  fcattcrM  and  disjoined  from  feUowihip.^^f^^/f.  liberties  of  their  country.  But  as  the  £zte  of  £«;- 

(s.)AtMADA,ACC0UHT  OF  THE  Spanish.  The  land,  in  that  event  much  depended  on  the ine 

armada  v^hich  attempted  to  invade  England  in  the  of  a  Angle  battle,  all  men  of  refledion  entcftaiiei 

time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  famous  in  hii^ory  —  the  moA  ferious  apprehenfions  of  the  (hock  d  1^ 

This  armada,  to  which  the  Spaniards,  in  confi-  leaft  50,090  veterans,  conunanded  by  to  conto* 

dence  of  fuccds,  gave  the  name  of.  Inifincikhy  con-  mate  a  general  as  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  ^^mes 

£fl^  of  150  ihips,  moit  of  which  were  greatly  fu-  alone  was  undaunted.     She  iflued  ail  her  vtiek 

perior  in  (trength  and  fize  to  any  that  had  been  with  tranquillity,  animated  her  people  to  a  ftn^/ 

feen  before.    It  had  on  board  near  »o,ooc  foMiers  refiAancc,  and  employed  every  refource  vdiicb  e* 

and  8000  failors,  befides  2000  volunteers  of  the  ther  her  domcftic  fituation  or  her  fbreigii  aUiiaai 

mofl:  diftinguiftied  families  in  Spain.      It  carried  could  aflbrd.    She  even  appealed  on  borfebockis 

2650  great  guns,  was  vi<5lualled  for  half  a  year,  the  camp  at  Tilbury ;  and  riding  through  tie 

and  contained  fuch  a  quantity  of  military  ftoi^s,  lines,  difcovered  a  cheerful  and  animated  oooite* 

as  only  the  Spantlh  monarch,   enriched  by  the  nance,  exhorted  the  fddiers  to  remember  sbeir 

treafures  ik  the  Indies  and  America,  could  Ajpply.  duty  to  their  country  and  their  religion,  and  }^ 

The  troops  on  board  were  to  be  joined  by  34*000  fefled  her  intention,  though  a  woman,  to  ki^ 

more  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  affembled  in  them  herfelf  into  the  fleld  againft  the  eotny,  <^ 

the  neighbourhood  of  Nieuport  and  £)unkirk. —  rather  perifl^  in  battle  than  furvive  the  iwt  ^ 

For  tranfporting  thcfe,  he  bad,  with  incredible  flaveiy  of  her  people.    •*  I  know  (£ud  Ak^  !<*■ 

labour,  provided.a  great  number  of  flHt4x>ttomcd  pidly)  I  have  but  the  weak  and  feeble  an>tf' 

veflels.  and  had  brought  ^ilors  to  navigate  them  woman  ;  but  1  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  aaditfl 

from  the  Ipwns  in  the  Baltic.    Moft  of  thefe  vef-  king  of  England  too  j"     The  heftMC  fpoit  offi^ 

ibla  had  been  built  at  Antwerp  ;  and  as  he  durtl  zabeth  conununicated  itielf  to  the  army,MdMf 

not  venture  to  brin^  them  by  fea  to  Nieuport,  left  man  refolved  to  die  rather  than  defeft  his  iab» 
they  ihould  have  been  intercepted  bv  the  Dutch,       (3.)  Armaoa,    history  of  thi,  Ftoar  m 

he  was  obliged  to  fend  then)  along  the  ^hcldt  to  sailing.    The  Spanifti  armada  was  ready  is  Ac 

Ghentt  ftom  Ghent  to  Bruges  by  the  canal  which  beginning  bf  May }  but  its  failing  vrasrecadidftff 

joins  thefe  towns,  and  from  Bruges  to  Nieuport  the  deaths  of  the  admiral  and  vice-KfaxiiraL  Iv 

by  a  new  caaal  which  ^e  dug  on  purpofe.    This  command  of  the  expeditioa  was  then  gives  to  dr 

laborious  undertaking  was  already  finilhed,  and  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  entmy  vma^ 

the  Duke  now  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spa-  rienced  in  fea  aSaire,    Tl^ts  prottockat  tf  ^^* 
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flKaAire>rer«ed  to  fhiftnte  the  defign,  which  was  and  it  had  arrived  withro  fight  of  Dunkli^y  6^ 

alfo  rendeied  left  fiicoefud^l  by  other  acddents.  tween  the  Engtiih  fleet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

Next  day  after  leaving  the  port  of  Liibon»  the  ar'  Dutch  on  the  other»  when  a  £udden  calm  put  a 

inida  met  with  a  violent  tempeft,  which  fiuik  ftop  to  all  its  motions. 

fome  of  the  fmalleft  of  their  (hipping,  and  obliged  (4.)  Armada,  total  destruction  of  the. 

the  fleet  to  put  back  into  the  hmomr.    Arter  In  this  becalmed  fituatioa  the  three  fleets  remam* 

fMne  time  fpent  in  refitting,  they  put  again  to  fc^  ed  for  one  whole  day.    About  the  middle  of  th^ 

Being  deCcned  by  Fleming,  a  Scottifh  pirate,  he  night  a  breeze  fprung  up;  and  Lord  Howard  had 

immediately  informed  the  Englifli  admbvl  of  their  recourfe  to  an  eiqpedient  which  had  been  ha|^y 

approach.    ESRng^m  had  juft  time  to  get  out  of  devifed  on  the  day  before.    Having  filled  eight 

port,  when  he  (aw  the  Spanifh  armada  coming  /hips  with  pitch,  fulpbur,  and  other  combuftible 

t'uU  fail  towards  Mm,  di^poied  in  the  form  of  a(  materials,  he  fet  fire  to  them,  and  lent  them  be* 

crdbent,  and  ftretching  to  the  diflance  of  7  miles  fort  the  wind  againft  the  different  divifions  of  the 

from  the  eitremity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the  Spanifh  fleet    When  the-  Spaniards  beheld  thefe 

other.    The  Engliih  admiral*  confidering  that  the  (hips  in  flames  approadiing  towards  them,  it 

Spaniards  would  be  much  fuperior  to  hen  in  dofe  brought  to  their  remembranoe  the  havock  which 

light,  by  the  fize  of  then*  fliips  and  the  number  of  had  been  made  by  the  fire-fliips  employed  apinft 

their  troops,  he  wifely  refolved  to  content  himfelf  the  Duke  of  Fkrma's  bridge  at  the  fiege  of  An- 

with  hmfling  them  in  ^eir  voyage,  and  with  twerp.    The  darknefs  of  the  night  increaied  the 

watching  attentively  all  the  advantages  which  terror  With  which  their  imaginations  were  over* 

might  l£  derived  from  fborms,  crofs  vrinds,  and  whelmed,  and  the  panic  flew  from  one  end  of  the 

fach  Hke  fbrtoitous  accidents.    He  foon  dilcemed  fleet  to  the  oChesv    £ach  crew,  aoiious  only  for 

a  favourable  opportimity  of  attacking  the  vice-  their  own  prefervation,  thought  of  nothing  but 

admiral  Hecaklo.    This  he  did  in  perfon ;  and  on  how  to  e&ape  the  prefent  danger.    Some  of  them 

that  occaflon  difplaved  fo  much  dexterity  in  work*  took  thne  to  weigh  their  anchors^  but  others  cut 

ing  his  ihip,  and  in  loading  and  firing  his  guns,  as  their  cables,  and  iiiffered  their  fhips  to  drive  with 

greatly  alarmed  the  Spaniards  for  Recaldo's  fate,  blfaid  predpftation,  without  confidering  whether 

From  that  time  they  kept  much  clofer  to  one  ano-^  they  did  not  thereby  expofe  themfelves  to  a  greater 

ther;  not  with  ftanding  which,  the  Englifli  on  the  danger  than  that  which  they  were  lb  folicitous  to 

fame  day  attacked  one  of  the  largeft  saleafles.  avoid.    In  this  confiifion  the  Aims  ran  foul  of  one 

Other  Spaniih  (hips  came  up  to  her  relief;  but  in  another :  the  (hock  was  dreadful,  and  (everal  of 

their  hurry  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which  them  recdved  fb  much  damage  as  to  be  rendered 

bad  a  great  .part  of  their  treafure  on  board,  ran  unfit  for  future  ufe.    When  day  light  returned 

f  lul  of  another  (hip,  and  had  one  of  her  mafts  Lord  Howard  had  the  (atisfadion  to  perceive  that 

broken^    In  confiequence  of  this  misfortune  (be  his  fhatagem  had  fully  produced  the  defiredeffed. 

fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake;  The  enemy  were  ftill  in  extreme  difbrder,  and 

who  on  the  (ame  day  took  another  capital  fhip,  their  (hips  widely  (eparated  and  difperfed.    Hit 

which  had  been  accidentally  fet  on  fire.    Severat  fleet  had  lately  received  a  great  augmentation  by 

other  reocottnters  happened*  in  all  of  which  the  the  fhips  fitted  out  by  the  nobility  and  gentry, 

EnglKh  proved  viAorious,  through  the  ereat  ad-  and  by  thofe  under  Lord  Seymour,  who  had  lett 

vantage  which  they  derived  Gram  the  lightnefs  of  Juftin  de  Naflau  as  a  one  fumcient  to  guard  the 

their  (hfps,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  failors.    The  coaft  of  Flanders.    Being  bravely  (econded  by  Sir 

Spaniards  did  not  (uflicientty  UDderftand  nautical  Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  oflicers,  he  made 

mechanics,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  unufual  mag*  hafte  to  improve  the  advantage  whiefa  was  now 

tiitude  of  their  (hips.    The  Engfifh  (ailed  roumi  prefented  to  him,  and  attackeid  the  enemy  in  dif* 

them,  approached,  and  retiined,  with  a  velocity  terent  quarters  at  the  fame  time  with  the  utmoft 

that  amazed  them,  and  did  inunenfe  execution  impetuofity  and  ardour*    The  engagement  began 

nn'th  their  cannon ;  for  while  every  (hot  of  theirs  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  lafted  till  fix  at  nights 

proved  effedual,  their  (hips  fu£^d  very  little  The  Spaniards  dtfplayed  in  every  rencounter  the 

iamage  from  the  enemj,  wfaofe  guns  bein^  plant-  moft  intrepid  bravery ;  but,  from  the  caufes  aU 

d  too  high,  generally  fpent  their  force  in  air.  The  ready  mentioned,  they  did  very  little  execution  a^ 

laniards,  bofwever,  ftill  continued  to  advance  till  gainft  the  Engliih^  while  many  of  their  own  fhips 

hey  came  oppofite  to  Calais  f  where  the  Duke  de  were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  the  largeft 

kfedtna,  having  ordered  them  to  caft  anchor,  fent  were  either'  run  aground,  or  funk,  or  compelled 

oformatMn  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival,  to  furrender»    It  was  now  evident  that  the  pur- 

nd  intreated    him  to  haften  the  imbarkation  of  pofe  of  the  armada  was  utteriy  £ruftrat<»d.    The 

lis  foices.    Famefe  accordinghr«began  to  put  his  Spanifh  admiral,  af^er  many  unfuccefsful  rencoun^ 

roope  on  board  $  but  at  the  fame  time  informed  ters,  prepared  therefore  to  make  his  way  home ; 

fedina,'tbat  the  veflels  which  he  had  prepared  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary  to  his  return 

rere  proper  onW  for  tranfporting  the  troops,  but  through  the  Channel,  he  refolved  to  take  the  cir- 

nere  utterly  unfit  for  fighting;  and  for  this  neafbn,  cuit  of  the  iOand.    The  £ngli(h  fleet  followed 

n  the  armada  were  brought  fHU  nearer,  and  the  him  for  (bme  time;  and  had  not  their  ammuni* 

3aft  cleared  of  the  Dutch  (hips  which  had  block*  tion  fiiUen  ftiort,  they  had  obliged  the  armada  to 

i  up  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  he  could  not  (Ur,  fiirrender  at  difcretion.  Such  a  conclufion  of  that 

ithoot  expo6ng  his  army  to  certain  ruin,  the  vain-glorious  enterprize  would  have  been  truly 

>n(e^uence  of  which  would  probably  be  the  en^  ilhiftrious  to  the  Englifhr  but  the  event  was  fcarce 

re  Uik  of  the  Netherlands.    In  compliance  with  lefs  &tal  to  the  Spaniaixls.    The  armada  was  at-t 

is^  requefly  the  armada  was  ordered  to  advance ;  tacked  by  a  violent  florm  in  pafiing  the  Orkneys ; 

and 
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kad  the  fhips,  haring  already  loft  their  anchors,  called  the  fpirits  of  devils ;  and  at  thq  pnxwf 

were  obliged  to  keep  at  fea,  while  the  marinerSy  from  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  beaft,  and  hy 

unacctiftomed  to  hard(h<p8y  and  unable  to  manage  prophet,  the  whole  worid  of  the  ongodlj  arc  = 

fiich  unwieldy  veirels,  allowed  them  to  drive  on  eluded,  and  therefore  dieir  influence  is  uuvtti 

the  weftern  ifle?  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coaft  of  and  "  they  go  forth  into  the  mrboie  vwU.'^    c 

Ireland,   where  they    were  miferably  wrecked,  ver.  16.  we  have  the  efied  of  their  opcntuB 

Not  one  half  of  the  fleet  returned  to  Spain,  and  a  they  are  the  meant  by  which  menaregithcitdL* 

ftill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  foldiers  and  feamen.  gether  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  i^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  medals  to  be  ftruck  on  mighty  ;  they  are  gathered  into  mt  fJace,  ^t^ 

the  occafion  with  this  motta-*AFFLATiT  Dsus  feems  figuratively  to  import,  one  nuad;  and,  i 

ET  DissiPANTUR.  coUcdcd,  they  become  the  anmes  of  SatM  u 

ARMADABAD:    See  Amadabat.  fight  id  his  caufe.      We  pretend  not  to  explst.- 

ARMA  DARE^  tor  give  arms,  in  fome  ancient  a  p^thr^  manner ^  this  prophetical  languap?;  cr 

charters,  fignifies  to'  dlib,  or  make  a  knight.  following  ideas  are  hinted,  fior  thoie  inden  «%. 

Arm  A  DEPONERB,  to  lay  down  arms,  was  a  approve  to  follow  out  more  fully,  bycoapan; 

punifbmen^  sTnciently  enjoined  when  a  man  had  other  parts  of  fcnptim;  on  the  fub^ ;  tboar. 

committed  a'n  offenciff.  who  difapprove,  will  certainly  forgive  tbeiniatix 

ARMADIIXA,  in  the  Spanifli  American  navyi  of  them.    We  are  the  more  induced  to  hziz^ 

denotes  a  ^uadron  cff  men  of  war,  to  the  number  what  is  now  ofiin^  becaufe  aa  propbedei  r 

of  6  or  8,  from  44  tor  50  pieces  of  cannon,  which  beft  explained  when  ^ilfiUed,  fo  the  prdcnt  dr 

the  fking  maintains,  to  prevent'  foreifoers  from  feems  to  be  that  in  which  the  fulfibnent  of  l- 

trading  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  both  prophecy  is  to  be  looked  for :  it  immfdiatriy  pr 

In  time  of  war  and  peace.    The  veflels  of  this  ar^  cedes  the  deftntBion  of  Antichrift ;  his  itufi  -' 

madilla  are  commonly  called  i^uarda  cofias.  They  men  eonfefs,  is  very  for  advanced.     May  w«  ai 

have  even  pcnver  to  take  atT  SpaAiih  merchant-*  attenxpt  to  elucidate  this  prophecy  by  a  ir-:.^ 

ihips  they  meet  with  otf  the  coafts,  that  have  not  queftion,  viz.  Is  there  any  one  ebaroReri/kt  j^ 

licences  trom  the  kingf:    The  Soutli  fea  has  its  ar-  torn  of  the  prefent  day,  with  which  mankid ». 

madilla  as  well  as  the  North  fea.    The  ordinary  all  nations,  ranks,  and  prufefiions,  fecm  nsi^- 

rendezvous  of  the  fofmef  are  at  Calao,  a  port  ot  felly  tindured,  and  whieh  feems  to  be  morr  vt 

Lima ;  that  of  the  latter  at  Carthagena.  more  gaining  ground  I  Yet,  Infidelity.    Tbc  ^* 

(r.)  »  ARMADILLO.  «./  ISpanifh.)    A  four*  fufion  of  knowledge^  both  as  to  things  fpiritM, 

footed  animal  of  Brazil,  as  big  as  a  cat,  with  a  by  the  circulation  of  the  fcriptuiet  in  tbe  U^ 

fnout  like  a  hog,  a  tail  like  a  lizard,  and  feet  guages  of  the  nations ;  and  as  to  things  tonpcrk, 

like  a  hedge-hog.    He  is  armed  all  over  with  hard  by  t^  art  of  printrog,  and  varioos  cooconutg 

fcales  like  armour,  whence  he  takes  his  name,  circumftances,  tended  to  unfold  the  pridtoi- 

imd  retires  under  them  like  the  tortoife.    He  lives  by  which  men  had  for  many  ages  been  k«pt  - 

In  holes,  or  in  the  water,  being  of  the  anphibi-  bondage.    In  this  century,  in  particular,  notte; 

eus  kind.    His  fcales  are  of  a  bony  or  cartilagi-*  the  nmnunery  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  ts 

noiis  fubftance  *  but  they  are  eafily  pierced.    This  abfurditiet  of  her  daughters  have  been  expofai- 

Animal  hides  himfelf  a  third  part  of  the  year  under  Mankind  have  been  inftruaed  to  exercifc  tt^ 

ground.     He  feeds  upon  roots,  fugar-canes, fruiti,  feafon  $  but,  forgetting  that  ihe  vras  caioii^'! 

and  poultry.    When  he  is  caught,  he  draws  up  only  for  this  worid,  for  illuminating  and  diitisa: 

his  feet  and  head  lo  his  belly,  and  rolls  himfelf  up  man,  wherever  his  natural  eye  pervades  j  it- 

In  a  ball,  which  the  ftrongeft  hand  cannot  open ;  have  ftjoliflrfy  tranHated  the  throne  of  thisap';  • 

and  he  niuft  be  brought  near  the  fire  before  he  godde/s  to  heaven;  where  revelation  can  ooly^ 

will  fhew  his  nofe.    His  flefh  is  white,  fiit,  tender,  minute  our  darkened  eyes.    FancifoHy  dresff^ 

and  more  delicate  than  that  of  a  fucking  pig.  that  an  age  of  rIasok  will  realize  the  x«j*«< 

Trevoioc.  of  the  heathen,  men  are  dancing  after  tkv- 

(«.)  ARMADrtLo,  in  7odogy,  a  fynonime  of  footfteps  of  their  goddels.    Turks,  Jews,  Ms^ 

the  dafypus.     Sec  Dasypus.  metans,  are  each,  in  their  degree,  foUowJagt^' 

ARMADO.    Si-e  Armada,  §  t.  who  lately  bore  the  name  of  C^inft**^*/^ 

ARMAGEDDON,  the  Hcb^ew  name  given  to  contagion  is  fpreading.    The  effea  of  mMe^ ' 

the  place  where  it  is  thought  the  Popifh  and  Ma-t  td  fight  with  God  Almighty.    Infidehty,  »<p* 

hometan  trooi>8  Ihall  be  deftroyed  under  the  fixth  fore,  feems  to  be  the  lafl  enemy  who  Ihali  bf  c- 

vial.    Its  name  alludes  to  Megiddo,  where  Baraky  ftroyed.      Such,  we  humbly  apprehendto  be ^ 

with  ro,ooo  difpirited,  and  almoit  unartned  men^  meaning  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon.    ^^ 
entirely  rbuted,   and  dmoft    Wholly    flew,  the       (i.)  ARMAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bw  • 

mighty  hoft  of  the  Canaanitcs,  and  may  be  inter-  by  Louth  on  the  8.  Lough-nea^fh,  on  the  >•  *" 

preted  the  deflniaion  of  troops.     Whether  this  none  and  Monaghan,  on  the  W.  *«*Doiro.* 

Ihall  be  in  Italy,  or  in  Judea,  or  elfewhere,  we  p^rt,  on  the  E.  from  which  it  is  <«P»*^/V;.: 

dare  not  pofitively  determine.  Rev.  xvi.  i.^,  14.  river  Newry.    It  is  in  length  31  n"*^*"  "^ 


The  prefent  appearande  of  the  World,  whether  17  ;  and  is  divided  into  five  barooics,  o*7^ 

Pagan,. Catholic,  or  Chriftian,  has  fuggefted  ano-  about  170,6*0  acres.    The  climate  and  m^ 

ther  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.    The  word  good,  efpecially  the  latter,  which  is  Cud  ^^ 

jlrmn^edd^n,  literally  fignifies  the  armiet  of  the  richeft  in  Ireland;   only  there  is  acertatftJ*?^ 

fttbtiU  one.    In  Rev.  xvi.  13.  we  find  the  opei^  it  called  the  Penues^  that  is,  hiilj  and  *«^^ 

tion  of  thefe  unclean  fpirits  mentioned ;  they  are  fent  6  members  to  parliament,  va.  ,tw«  vx 
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Wy  of  Armagh,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for    A  force  equipped  for  war;  generally  ufed  of  a  fiA« 

the  borough  of  Charlemont.    Its  trade  in  linen  is    val  force. 

eftifflated  at  L.  191,900  Sterling  annually.  (2.)  Armament  ift  alfo  ufed  for  a  ftorehouftf 

(a.)  Armagh,  a  town  of  Ireland,  which  gires    for  arms, 
niroe  to  the  county,  (SeeN**  i.)  featcd  near  the        ♦  ARMAMENT ARY.  ». /.  [_armamentariumi 
river  Kalin,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Londonderry,    Lat.]    An   armoury ;   a  magazine  or  arfenal  of 
and  63  N.  of  Dublin.    It  is  the  fee  of  the  primate    warlike  implements    DiS. 

of  all  Ireland,  and  is  (kid  to  have  been  founded        ARMA  moluta,  were  fhatp  Weapons:  Fleta 
by  St  Patrick  in  the  fifth  century.    Jn  1141,  it    calls  them  arma  emolita, 

iras  conftituted  an  archbilhopric,  topithcr  with        Arm  \  mutark,  i.  e.  to  change  arms,  ^as  a 
Dublin,  Ca/hel,  and  Tuam,  by  cardina'  P^pyreo,    ceremony  anciently  ufed  to  confirm  a  leflgue* 
with  the  coofent  of  the  king,  dukes,  bifhops,  ab-        •  ARMAN.  «.y.  A  confedtion  for  reftoring  ap- 
bots,  and  ftates  of  Ireland.    This  Papyrco  was    petite  in  horfes.  £>iB, 

lent  into  Ireland  by  Pope  Eugenics,  to  reform        ARMANCON,a  river  of  France,  in  thamprii^e< 
tbeabufcs  that  had  crept  into  the  church  difcip-        ARMANTHWAITE,  the  name  ot  j  villages, 
line  of  that  country.    Armagh  had  anciently  a  fa-    viz.  i.  in  Cumberland,  near  the  Eden,  between 
nous  monafterv  built  by  St  Columbo,  or  Colum-    Kirk-Ofwald  and  Corby-Caftle:  2.  in  ditto,  ad-* 
banus,  about  the  year  610,    The  cathedral  was   joining  Oule-bridgei  at  the  foot  of  BaiTingthwaite 
often  burnt,  but  as  often  rebuilt  and  enlarged,    water.     It  has  a  fine  view  of  this  beautiful  lake| 
and  particularly  by  Patrick  Scanlain,  about  1262.    of  the  romantic  hills  of  Withop  on  the  right,  and 
His  fucceflbr  Nicholas,   fon  of  Molilfa,   befides    the  lofty  Skiddaw  on  the  left  |  and  the  didant 
books,  rich  ecclefiaftical  veflments,   and   other    hills  of  Borrodatle  and  Kefwicktetminate  the  prof* 
things,  beftowed  on  it  an  annual  penfion  of  10    peft :  3.  in  Yorkfliitt!,  hear  Danby. 
nierks;  and  he  appro|Jriatcd  to  his  fee  the  manor        Arma  reversata^  inverted  armi>  was  a  pu-* 
of  Dromyikin.    He  died  in  1303.   This  town  was    nifliment  when  a  man  was  convidted  of  felony, 
iirft  fubje^cd  to  the  Englifli  by  John  de  CouR y  ;        ARMARIUM    UNOuentum,    a    fympathetic 
but  afterwards  entirely  deftroyetl  by  Tir  Oen,  or    ointment,  by  which,   in  the  days,  of  credulity^ 
O'Neal,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.    It  was  re-    wounds  were  believed  to  be  cured,  however  dif* 
covered,  rebuilt,  and  garrifoned  by  the  Englifli.    unt  the  patient,  by  only  ano  nting  the  weapons ! 
The  fee  of  Armagh,  by  an  extent  returned  in  the        ARMAl  lUM,  in  ancient  phyUc,   a  delvnfivc 
15th  of  James  I.  is  valued  at  L.  400  Sterlirg  ptr    kind  of  collyrium,  of  great  value  in  removing  af» 
annum^  and  pays  fo  much  firft  fruits  to  this  day.    perites  of  the  eye  lids.    Its  chief  ingredit-nts  were 
It  is  reputed  to  be  worth  annually  L.  8000.     The    rf-j  tifluntt  gum  amm'^niac,  and  the  loots  of  the 
chapterof  Armagh  is  compofed  of  five  dignitaries'    tree  thus»    The  preparation  is  defcribcd  by  Ga- 
iind  four  prebendaries,  who  have  voices  in  every    Icn,  Attiu«>  Paulus,  and  Scribonius. 
capitular  a<a.    The  dignitaries  are  thus  ranked,        (i.>  AKMATURA,  armour.    See  ARMATURt* 
Viz.  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,   treafurer,   and        (i.)  Armatura,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  jl 
arch-deacon.     There  are  alfo  eight  vicars  choral,    kind  of  exercife,  performed  with  milfive  weapons, 
and  an  organid,  attendant  on  the  fervice  of  the    as  darts,   fpears,   arrt'ws,   ai;d  the  like.     It  was 
cathedral.    The  vicars  choral  were  ariciently  few-    pradtifed  with  great  diligence  among  the  Romans: 
^;  and  of  the  number  only  one  pricft.     Primate    they  had  their  carp^puloQonj^   on  purpofi^  to  in- 
MaHh  added  another  prieft,  but  without  incrca-    ftrud  the  tyroneiy  or  young  foldierS  in  it.     Under 
'jng  the  number  of  vicars.    In  the  year  1 710,  Pri-    it  were  included  the  throwing  of  the  fi  c;»r  or  ja- 
rime  Lindlay  obtained  a  new  charter  for  enlarging    velin,  ihooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 
ie  immber  of  the  iaid  vicars  to  eight,  and  laid        (3.)  Armatura,  ufed  perfonally,  was  an  ap- 
JUt  upwards  of  L.4000  on  a  purchafe>  in  aug-    pcliation  ^ivfti  to  the  foldien*  who  were  light  ar- 
nentatjon  of  the  eftate  of  the  choir.  mod  *  a^  well  as  thof*?  in  the  emperor's  retinue, 

ARMAGHBREGAH,  a  village  of  Ireland  in  Of  thefe  wc  find  two  fchools,  mentioned  m  the 
he  county  of  Meath.  Notith  UffriU  called  the  armature  fenlom  and 

ARMAGNAC,  a  ci-devant  province  of  Guienne  armature  juniores.  Their  commander  was  entit- 
n  Prance,  55  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth;     led  tribuuus  ormaturarum. 

luch  wai  the  capital  town.  It  now  forms  part  *  ARMATURE,  «./  [armatura,  Lat.]  i.  Ar* 
t  the  department  of  Gers.  It  is  fertile  in  com  mour;  fomcthing  to  defend  the  body  from  hurt, 
nd  wine,  and  carries  on  a  confiderablc  trade  in  —Others  (hould  be  armed  with  hard  (hells;  others 
randy,  wool,  and  bonchrcliert  peais,  which  are  with  prickles;  the  refi  that  have  no  fuch  armo" 
xcelient.  /wr^,  Ihoald  be  endued  with  great  fwiftnefs  and 

ARMA  Libera,  [free  arms,  Lat.]  in  ancient  pemicity.  Rnj  on  the  Creathn,  ».  OITenfivewea- 
iw,  a  fword  and  lauce  given  to  a  fervant,  when  pons:  lefs  properly.— The  double  armature  is  a 
e  Yfz^  made  free.  more  dcftnidive  engine  than  the  tumultuary  wca- 

ARMAMAR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Bcira.         pon.  Urcay  of  Piety. 

ARMAMAXI,   [from  nrma^  Lat.  arms,  .Ind        ARMDALE,  a  >illage  of  Scotland,  in  the  coua- 
*<«,  Or.  a  carriage,]    fn  antiquity,   a  kind  of    ty  of  Sutherland,  and  parifh  of  Far. 
:ythan  charioUor  carriages,  compofed  of  two        Armdale  bay,  ;\  b.^y  on  the  coaft  of  thecoun- 
heels,  varioufly  adorned  with  crowns,  (hlelds     ty  of  Sutherland  in  Scotland. 
eaftpUtes,  and  other  fpoils,  carried  in  proocf-        ARMEBO'l  H,  a  vi:ia«?e  of  Cumberland,  near 


^n  after  the  images  of  the  gods  and  great  men. 
(1.)  *  ARMAMENT.  n.J,  Wmamtntum,  Lat.l 


—  „ the  river  Thurlemyre  and  Legbuith  water. 

\V^     ARMAMENT.  n.J,  Wmamtntum,  Lat.]        (i  )  »  ARMED,  adj.  [in  heraldry.]    Is  ufed  in 
Vol.  II.  Part  H.  U  u  u  re  p.ct 
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rcfptd  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  when  their  which  was  formerly  called  Helmut,   Tl.*- Araw- 

tecth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  or  tulks,  are  of  ans  were  aftcnvai-ds  fubducd  by  the  Me(^, ' 

a  dilferent  colour  frc.m  the  reft;  as,  he  bears  a  whom  Aftyages  made  them  iributirie-,  bit  *- 

cock  or  a  falcon  armtjy  or.  Chalmerj.  lowed  them  to  be  governed  by  their  ovm  Lt 

( 1.)  Arm  FD,  ill  the  fea  language.    A  crofs  bar  On  the  dilFolution  of  the  Median  empirr  by  »>. 

ihot  is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  fonie  rope  yarn  or  rus,  Armenia  was  reduced  to  the  form  </  a  p-  • 

the  like  is  rolled  about  the  end  of  the  iron  bar,  vince,  and  they  were  govenietl  by  Pcrfijn  j- 

which  runs  through  the  ftiot.  fe,fls  or  lieutenants.     On  the  deftruftion  ot  !" 

•  AiLMED  CHAIR.  «,/.  [from  armed  and  chair.]  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Arr    . 

An  dbow   chair,  or  a  chair  with  refts  for  the  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonijos.    T?  • 

^Tm%.  the  death  of  that  prince,  it  fell  to  Sekocc^  r 

Armei>  knight,  a  rock  at  the  Land's  End  in  continued  fubjed  to  Syria,  til!  the  begTriat 

the  county  of  Cornwall.  the  nign  of  Aotiochus  the  Great.    1  his  p 

Armed  loadstone.    See  Arm,  N*  6.  having  appointed  two  prefers  called  7^An 

Armed  ship,  a  veflel  occafiocaily  taken  into  and  Anoxias  to  govern  Armenia,  they  txjiti^ 

the  fer\'ice  of  the  jrovermcnt  in  time  of  war,  and  people  to  revolt,  and  caufed  themfelv'es  to'xrr 

employed  to  guard  tome  particular  coaft,  or  at-  claiiited  kings  of  the  provinces  oTtT  which  z. 

tend  on  a  fleet.     She  is  tliercfore  armed  and  e-  prefided.    Antiochtw  being  then  veryyouc^/ 

cjuipped  in  all  refp<.«5ts  like  a  fhip  of  war,   and  were  attended  with  fucccfs  beyond  their  c^p  * 

commanded  by  an  olficer  of  the  navy,  who  has  tion ;  which  encouraged  them  to  attempt  itf 

the  rank  of  a  mafter  and  commander.    All  Ihips  hrgement  of  their  territories.    Accordinj;!y»  - 

of  this  fort  are  upon  the   tilablilhment   of  t!;c  ding  the  neighbouring?  countrici?,  they  took  "V^ 

kmg's  (loops,  having  a  lieutenant,  mafter,  puif^r,  the  Medcs  the  provinces  of  Cnfpiana,  PhJtrr   . 

furgeon,  &c.  .  and  Baforopida;  from  the  Iberians,  Chort^T^. 

AUMENA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  Gogorena  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cyruj;  r- 

to  a  kind  of  wild   afparagus;   but   the   ancient  the  Chalybes   and  Moflynaccr,   the  |5ro^irc,i  ' 

Greeks  have  ufed  the  fume  word  to  exprcfs  the  Parcneta  and  Ilerezenn,  which  bordered  c:  A 

young  ihoots  of  the  common  rfpar.-.gus,  at  the  menu  Minor.     On  this  occafion,  the  dNifitr 

time  when  they  are  eaten ;  and  not  only  thefe,  the  kingdom  into  Armenia  Major  and  Mincf  "  " 

but  the  young  fprouts  of  the  cabbage,  and  of  all  took  place.     Artaxias  became  kmg  of  An: 

other  ofculent  i>iHhts.  Major,   and  Zadriades  of  Armenia  Minor;  :^ 

AK^'lENE,  orARMiNA,  an  ancient  village  of  this  diftindlion  fubfifts  even  at  this  day. 
Paphlav^onia.     The   inhabitnnM  encompalfed   it        (5.)  Armenia    major    accordmg  to  Stw. 

with  a  wall,  becaufe  of  the  coldncfs  of  the  place,  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  mount  Taurus  wi- 

imagining  by  that  means  to  rtnder  it  warmer.  But  ftparatet!  it  from  Mefopotamia  ;  en  the  E.  tj  i*" 

this  proving  incfi"e<llua!,  pave  rife  to  the  proverb  two  Medras;  on  the  N.  by  Iberia  and  Albi'i 

Armenen  muro  cingere^  ufed  to  exprefs  fome  egre-  or  rather  that  part  of  mount  Cauc^fus  which :-' 

^ious  folly.  rounds  them  both;  and  on  the  W.  byArrc- 

( I.)  ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  anciently  Minor,  on  the  mountains  Paryadres,  fom?  Pj^ 

divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.    The  ori-  nations,  and  the  Euphrates.    The  moft  coc-'^'^ 

uin  of  the  name  is  not  determined.    The  Greeks  able  cities  were  Artaxata,  Tigranocrta,  aodT 

fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  called  froni  one  Arm e  n u s,  who  dofiopoHs. 

stteiKled  Jafon  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  aijd        (4.)  Armenia  major,  ancient  histoit  "' 

afterwards  fettled  in  this  country.    Others,  tranf-  Ey  whom  Artaxias  was  fucceeded  is  not  \>*^ 

forming  Armenia  into  Aramia,  derive  its  name  n.Mther  have  we  any  account  of  the  tijnDv**' 

from  Aram  the  fon  of  Shem,  or  from  one  of  the  of  his  reign,  farther  than  that  Antiocbos  kt  ■ 

kings  of  Armenia  bearing  that  name,     Eochart  powerful  army  againft  him  and  ZaJriadw.  -•* 

imagines  it  to  be  a  contnuftion  or  compound  of  without  being  able  to  recover  a  6nple  pro«tf^ 

Aar^  a  Hebrew  w>»rd  fignifying  a  **  mountain,"  Upon  this  he  concluded  a  peace,  defigrn»g  \^  - 

.and  Mini  fignifying  "  metal,     and  which  was  the  upon  them  at  a  propei*  opportunity:  bii  li:* 

name  of  a  province  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  the  having  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Ronuw» ' 

prophet  Jeremiah.  that  means  fecured  themfelves  in  the  polTtfiBc*  • 

(a.)  Armenia,   ancienf  history. or.    Ar-  their  kingdoni.    After  this  Aitaxias  wis*^'- 

menia  is  faid  to  have  been  very  early  erected  into  and  taken  prifoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphaflw;  -  • 

a  kingdom.     Berofus  makes  one  Sytha  the  firft  was  afterwards  reftorcd  to  his  kingdom.   F'** 

founder  of  this  monarchy,  whofe  lucceflTor  Bar-  this  time  we  meet  with  a  chafm  in  the  Anncr- 

tlanes,  he  Ciys,  was  driven  out  by  Kinus  king  of  hiftory  for  70  years;  during  which  pU  wt  kf-^ 

U^ffyria.     Plutarch  mentions  one  Araxes  king  of  is,  that  Tigranes,  tlie  king's  fon,  was  ^^^ 

Armenia,  who  in  a  war  with  the  Ptrlians,  bLing  up  as  an  hoftage  to  the  Parthiansj  ^™'®J'^| 

afiured  of  fucicefs  by  an  oiacle,  provided  he  facri-  it  is  plain,  that  the  Armenians  had  been  €'^*]*3 

ficcd  his  two  d:iu?:hters,  caufed  the  two  daugh-  on  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  that  nation.  Cc: 

ters  of  one  iVIijf^ilcus,  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  to  new9  of  his  fathei-'s  death,  however,  the  rrt-^ 

b<'  (acrificed  in  their  ftead,  flattering  himfelf  tliat  ans  fet  the  young  king  at  liberty,  ha«i«  "J*  * 

be  thereby  complied  with  the  oracle.   But  Miefal-  bliged  him  to  give  up  a  confiderablc  PJ^^ 

cus  did  not  fail  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  own  kingdom  by  way  of  ranfom.    Tigranffi  Wf  jv 

d'iUghter^  by  putting  the  king's  two  daughters  to  reftored  to  his  father's  kingdom,  trjt  P*^"^ 

death,  and  purfued  himfelf  fo  clofely,  that  he  was  upon  in  the  U'ginning  of  his  rcifn  to^y^' 

lirowncd  in  atttmpting  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Araxes,  alliat^cc  with  Mitln-iilitc?  £'.:f  ator  ^p^"  *^ 
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nwns,  whofe  powers  began  to  give  jealoufy  to  aii  and  nuido  him  oppofe  with  all  h!s  might  thegrow- 
the  princes  of  Alia       One  of  tITe  articles  of  the  ing  power  of  the  Romans,  he  foolifhly  left  them 
treat/ was,  th*^t  Mithridates  fliould  have  the  ci-  to  finilh  their  conqueft  of  Pont  us,  wnile  he  march- 
ties  and  conquered  countries,   and  Tigranes  the  ed  at  the  head  or  a* very  numerous  army  againft 
captives  and  plunder.      In  confequence  of  this,  the  Parthians,  with  a  deiign  to  reco\cr  from  them 
Tigranes   was   to  invjde  Cappadocia,   which  he  the  dominions  they  had  formerly  extort^^-d  from 
had  lately  been  obliged,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenatc  him  before  they  fet  him  at  liberty.      Thtf'*  h^  ca- 
of  Rome,  to  give  up  to  Ariobarzanes.     But  he-  fily  retook  ;    and,  not  Citi.sfte<!  with  what  fon  .er- 
fore  cither  of  the  princes  took  the  field,  a  mar-  ly  belonged  to  him,  he  added  to  them  all  Mcfo- 
r'age  was  fo'.emnized  with  df!  pofiible  magnificence  potamin,  the  countries  that  lay  about  Ninus  and 
between  Tigranes  and  Cleopatra  the  dau^^hter  of  Arbela,  and  the  fruitful  province  of  Migdonia  ; 
,  Mithndates,    Immediately  after  the  nuptials.  Tig-  the  Parthians,  though  at  tl  at  time  a  mighty  pco- 
ranes  fet  out  on  bis  intended  expedition ;  and  A-  pie,  flying  every  where  before  him.     From  Me- 
riobarzanes,  on  the  firft  news  of  his  march,  aban-  fopotamia  Tigranes  mafched  into  Syria  to  quell 
doned  his  kingdom  and  fled  to  Rome.    Thus  Ti-  a  rebellion  which   had   been  raifcd   by  Cleopa- 
grines,  without  fighting  a  firoke,  enriched  himicif  tra  fumamcd   Se/efte  ;   who,   after   the   death  of 
with  the  booty,  and  then  proclaimed  Ariaralhes,  her    hufl>and   Antiochus  Pius,    reigned    jointly 
Mithrid.ite<j*8  fon,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  u-  with  her  fons  in  that  part  of  Syria,   which  Ti- 
nivcrial  Ihtisfadion  of  the  people.     In  the  mean  granes  had  not  fJzcd  on;  The  malecontents  were 
time  the  Syiians,  being  haraficd  with  a  long  and  quickly  reduced ;   and  the  queen  herfelf  was  ta- 
iateftine  war  of  the  Sel^ucidae,  invited  Tigranes  ken  prifoner,  and  confined  to  the  caflle  of  Seleu- 
lo  come  and  take  poITeffion  of  their  country;  cia,   where  flie  was  foon  after  put  to  death  by 
which   he  accordingly  did,  and  kept  it  for  18  the  king's  order.      From   Syria  Tigranes   pafs- 
years,  till  he  was  driven  out  by  Porapey,  and  Sy-  ed  into  Phoenice,  which  he  fubdued  either  entire- 
ria  reduced  to  the  f^rm  of  a  Roman  province,  ly  or  in  great  part,  fpreading  far  and  wide  the 
Encouraged  by  this  fucccfs,  he  next  invaded  Ar-  terror  of  his  arms,  infomuch  that  all  the  princes 
menia  Minor ;  defeated  and  killed  king  Artanes,  of  Afia,  except  thofe  who  were  in  allaince  with 
who  oppofed  him  with  a  confidcrable  army ;  and  the  Romans,  cither  in  perfon,  or  by  their  depu- 
in  one  campaign  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  tics,  fubmittcd  and  paid  homage  to  the  conquer- 
kingdom.    Trora  Armenia  Minor  he  marched  a-  or.    Tigranes,  having  now  fubdued  all  Syria  to 
gainft  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  the  Adiabenians,  the  the  borders  of  E^ypt,   and  being  elated  with  a 
AiTyrians,,  nnd  the  Gordians,  carrying  all  before  long  courfe  of  victories  and  profperous  events, 
him,  and  obliging  the  people  wherever  be  came  began  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  far  above  the  level 
to  acknowledge  him  fovcreign.       From  this  fe-  of  other  crowned  heads.    He  afl'umed  the  title  of 
cond  expedition  he  returned  home  loaded  with  iiag  of  kings,  and  had  many  kings  waiting  upon 
bjoty,  which  he  foon  after  increafed  by  the  fpoils  him  as  menial  fervants.    He  never  appeared  on 
of  Cappadocia,  invading  that  kingdom  9  fecond  horfebaek,  without  the  attendance  of  four  kings  - 
timeat  the  inftance  of  Mithridates,  who  had  been  drefled  in  livery,  who  run  by  his  horfe ;  and  when 
obliged  by  tl-e  Romans  to  withdraw  his  forces  he  gave  anfwers  to  the  nations  that  applied  to 
from  thence.       From  Cappadocia  Tigranes,  be-  him,  the  ambufedors  flood  on   either  fide  the 
fides  other  booty,  brought  back  into  Armenia,  no  .  throne  with  their  hands  clafped,  that  attitude 
fewer  than  300,000  captives,  having  furrounded  being  of  all  others  then  accounted  among  the  0- 
the  country  with  his  numerous  forces  ir*  fuch  a  rientals  the  greateft  acknowledgement  of  vafTslage 
manner.that  non^ could  efcape.    Thefc,  together  and  lervitude.    In  the  midft  of  all  this  haughti- 
with  the  prifoners  be  had  taken  in  his  t\vo  firft  ^  nefs,  however,  he  was  unexpe<51edly  vifited  by  an 
expeditions,  he  employed  in  building  the  city  of  ambafiador  from  Lucullus,  \M^  Roman  general, 
Tigranocerta,    which    they  afterwards  peopled,  who,  without  any  ceremony, ■•told  hina,  that  he 
In  the  mean  time  ^Iithridates,  who  had  conclud-  came  to  demand  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  who 
ed  a  peace  with  the  Romans  for  no  other  end  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and,  in  cafe  of 
than  to  gain  time,  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  Ti-  his  rcfufal.  to  declare  war  againft  him.    ^otwith- 
granes,  inviting  him  to  enter  into  a  fec9nd  alii-  ftandiiig  his  High  opinion  of  himfelf,  Tigranes  re- 
ance  again$  the  con>naon  enemy.    This  h,e  at  firft  turned  a  mild  anfwer  to  this  meflage  :  in  which, 
declined ;  but  in  the  end  was  prevailed  upon  by  howex'er,  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  father-in- 
his  wife  Cleopatra  to  fend  him  confiderablc  fup-  law  ;  and  being  highly  provoked  at  Lucullus,  for 
plies,   though    h^  never  came  heartily  into  the  not  giving  him  the  title  of  king  of  kings  in  his 
war,   not   caring  to  provoke  the  Romans,   who  letter*  he  did  not  fo  much  as  beftov/  upon  him 
on  thdr  part  kept  fair  witl^  him,  taking  no  no-  the  title  of  gentral  in  his  anfwer.    fin  the  mean 
tice  for  th^  prefent  of  the  fupplies  he  had  fent  time,  being  informed,  that  Zarbiepus  king  of  the 
Mithridates.     That  unfortunate  prince  being  foon  Gordians  had  entered  into  a  private  alliance  with 
after  defeated  by  Lucullus,  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  Romans,  he  put  him,  his  \vife,  and  children, 
ftielter  into  Armenia,  where  he  met  ^ith  a  very  to  death ;  and  then,  returning  into  Armenia,  re- 
cold  reception  from  his  fon-in-Iaw,  who  would  ceived  with  the  greateft  pomp  imaginable,  his  fa- 
ndther  fee  him,  treat  with  him,  nor  ovvn  him  as  his  ther-la-law,  Mithridates,  whom  to  that  tjme  he 
relation:  however,  he  promifed  to  prote<ft his perr  had. not  admitted  into  his  prefence,   though   he 
fon,  and  allowed  him  in  one  of  his  caftles  a  prince-  tiad  refided  a  year  and  eight  months  in  his  domi- 
ly  retinue,  and  a  table  fuitable  to  his  former  con-  nions.    They  had  feveral  private  conferences  ;  and 
dition.      Though  {this  total  overthrow  of  Mithri-  at  laft  Mithridates  was  fent  back  to  Pcn:uj,  witii 
dates  might  taive  opeiied  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  io>09o  borfe,  to  raife  there  what  diftprbanccs  he 
.  yuu%                       cope!, 
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could.    LucuTlus,  on  the  other  hand,  hearing  the  himfelf,  and  feve  thoCe  royal -en  tigns.    IV  yow; 

fcing's  refolution  to  proteft  Mithridates,  immedi-  prince   delivered  them  to  a  tnifty  friend,  »u., 

ately  began  hfs  march  for  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  configned  iJicm^ 

only  two  legions  of  foot,  and  .;ooo  horfc,  having  LncuUus.      While  Tigranet  wai  maidof  hn  rw 

Jeft  6000  men  in  Pontus,    to  keep  that  popntry  fcapc,   he  was  met  by  Mithridate«.    who  » - 

quiet.     Having  pafled  the  Euphrates  without  op-  marching  to  his  afliftance,  at  the  head  o^  acott- 

pofition,  he  <^ctached  two  parties  ;  one  to  befiege  dcrable  army.    The  king  of  Pontu$  cheem!  i? 

a    city  where  he  heard  that  Tigrancs's  treafure  hi>  lon-in-Iaw,  as  well  as  he  could,  aod  cn^M^ 

and  concubines  were  kept ;  and  the  other  under  ged  him  to  continue  the  war  :    adTifiog  bim,  f- 

^extilius,  to  block  up  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to  ttoad  of  fruitleftly  bt-wailing  the  pnHeirt  &Sii(t% 

<ir;»w  the  king  to  a  battle.    But  Tigranes,  after  to  rally  his  troops,  raifc  new  fupplici,  and  mr f 

having  put  to  death  the  fcout  that  brought  him  the  war,  not  qucftioning  but  !>iat  in  aootberc.r- 

the  firfl  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Ko-  paien,  he  might  repair  all  the  lo/Tes  b<-  M  i'*- 

mans,  made  towards  Mount  Taurus,  w^ich   he  tained  :  but,  while  the  two  kings  weie  cjsfcittf 

iiad  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  general  renr  upon  thefe  matters,  LucuUus  made  hicirfif  a.- 

idczTOUS.      The  Roman  general  then  difp^tchecj  ter  of  Tigranocerta.    From  this  city,  be  miv 

Murana  iji  purfuit  of  the  king ;  who  having  over-  ed  into  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Gordyenc,  w. 

,   taken  him  in  a  narrow  pafs,  defeated  him,  and,  he  celebrated,  with  the  utmoft  pomp,  theoL- 

befides  all  the  baggage,  carried  off  a  great  many  quies  of  king  7^abienu8,  whom  Tigranes  hx!  jf • 

prifoners :  the  king  himfelf  having  fled  in  the  be-  to  death,  lighting  the  funeral  pile  vithhiitTir 

ginning  of  the  ikirmifh.    After  this,  he  fent  out  hands.    Jn  this  kingdom,  befides  immenfc  Lr. 

feveral  parties  to  fcour  the  country,  in  orde**  to  of  gold  and  filvcr,  he  met  with  fuch  (lore  of  pf.- 

prevent  the  innumerable  forces  of  Tigranes  from  vifions  as  en^b^ed  him  to  carry  on  the  war  «i: 

joining  into  one  bod^.     This,  howeyer,  h*^  was  out  putting  the  republic  to  any  cbaigc.    Thetr. 

i»ot  able  to  elftdt ;   Tigranes  was  joined  by  fuch  kings,  h\vi:ig  levied  new  forces  appdmted  tar: 

numbers   of    Gordians,   Medts,  Adiabenians,   I-  troops  to   rendezvous  m  the  fpadous  piaias  t 

0   berians.  Sac.  that,  before  be  left  Mount  Taurus,  the  other  fide  of  Mount  Taurus:  whercupuoL. 

Jiis  army  confifted,   according  to  piut:irch,    of  cullus,  leaving  Qordyene,  and  pa(Bng  by  M**r 

350,000  foot,  armed  cap-a^pee,  35,000  pioneers,  Taurus,  encamped  clofe  by  the  enemy     Srirr* 

iao,ooo  archei*?  and  (lingers,  and  55»ooo  horfe.—  ftirmiflies  happened  for  fome  time  between  ti 

XuchIIus  was  fo  far  from  being  dii&n^yed  at  thjs  two  :^rmles,  without  any  qonfiderable  advaota^- 

formidable  army,  that  the  only  fear  he  had  was  But  Luculliis  could  by  no  means  dra#  tbnn  Ui 


provifions,      Jn  order  to  draw  him  to  a  battle,  wife  and  children,   with  great  p^rt  of  his  i^-* 

therefoi-e,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Tigranocerta,  fures.    He  had  fcarce  formed  Jiis  camp,  wkfc-" 

imagining  that  Tigranes  would  never  fuffer  that  enemy  appeared,  and  Ut  dovfxi  clofc  by  him- 

fine  city  to  be  taken,  without  making  any  attempt  'Lucullus    did  not  allow  them  to  fortify  tJt* 

to  relieve  it.    The  event  fiilly  anfwered  his  ex-  camp,  but  immediately  attacked  them,  m  ^'■ 

pcAations ;   Tigranes  haying  called  ai  council  of  vijig   put  them  to  flight  after  a  tot  rftti^*  • 

war,  it  was  upanimoufiy  rtiblved  to  attack  the  purfued  them  all  night  with  j:reat  flaughtcf,  !<»•• 

Romans :  apd  Taxilis,  whom  Mithridates  fent  to  moft  of  the  chief  officers  pfifoners,  and  rrt>r» 

diifwade  the  king  from  venturing  a  battle,  was  in  the  nej^t  day,  loaded  with  booty.    The  Roc* 

danger  of  lofing  hi^  head  on  account  of  the  advice  foldiers  now,  finding  the  coWJ  very  ferirr,  tboct* 

he  gave.    The  Roman  general,  finding  Tigranes  it  was 'no  later  in  the  year  than  the  aoli:ttc^- *' 

difpofed  to  come  to  an  engagement,'  left  Murxiia  quinox,  recjuefted  their  general  to  allow  thr« '  • 

with  60C0  men  to  carry  on  the  fie^c,  while  he  retire  i^to  winter  quarters.     This  requrft  hf  *• 

himfelf  marched  againft  the  king's  vaft  army  with  jested  with  indignation  ;  upon  which  itttmrt- 

only   ic,oco  men,  according  to  fpme,  and  the  nied.     iucullus  did  all  he  could  to  ptriiiadet^f 

higheft   compiitatioiis  make  them  no  more  than  to  continue  in  their  duty:   aiid  preraiUdfrf-' 

X 8,000.     Tbe  Romans  i^ere  at  firft  greatly  dif-  that  they  confeated  to  lay  Iiege  to  "Nifihit  *  V<^ 

heartened :  but  beine  encouraged  by  Lucullusi  of  booty.     This  place  they  took  ;  and  Ldc»^» 

thty  immediately  broke  the  Armenian  array,  who  to  the  giyat  fatishidion  of  his  troops,  took  ip^^ 

betook  themfelves  to  flight,  almoft  ;it  the  Rrft  on-  winter  quarters  there.    The  ne^^  year,  bo»t^' 

fet.      The  Romans  purfued  till  night,  making  a  his  forces  again  mutmed,  accufing  biffl  of  aO 

ino^  terrible  flaughter.    Plutarch  informs  us, that  fing  immenfe  weal ih  for  himfelf:  and  Oao^ 

pf  the  Arpienians  ioo,oco  foot,  werp  killed,  and  their  empty  purfes  at  his  feet,  told  him,  thai  * 

that  ver)'  few  of  the  cavalry  efcaped ;  whereas  of  he  enriched  himfelf  alone,  he  migjit  cany«^ 

the  Romans  only  f   men  were  killed,  and  too  war  by  himfelf.      He  eadeavotircd  to  ^fO^ 

wounded.      Anti6cbus  the  philofopher,  mention-  them  as  much  as  poflible ;  but  the  frdilioifc** 

ing  this  battle,  fayg,  tha^  the  f\m  never  beheld  the  fomented  by  a  party  who  fiivoured  PoBW* 

like ;  and  Livy,  that  the  Romanfi  never  fought  at  Great,  at  that  time  afpiring  to  the  comiv^ 

fuch  a  difadvanlage;  the  obnmicrors  not  amount-  Lucullus's  army,  the  litter  found  himfttfoWp 

ing  to  pne  tvventieth  part  of  uie  conquered,    'ti-  to  fit  ftill  and  fee  Mithxidates  and  TigrW*^ 

grane?,  in  his  flight  having  met  with  his  fon  in  as  run  Cappadocia,   and  recover  all  AtUJtiH  *| 

forlorn  a  condition  as  himfelf,  refigned  to  him  his  great  part  of  Pontu?.    Tbcy  wookl  hawt|»>J^ 

royal  robes  and  diadem,  defiring  him  to  ibift  for  much  greater  ad^ctageSy  bad  90C  |L  At^^ 
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granes  taken  arma  agaioft  his  father,  and  obliged  Sariafter,  took  up  anns  againft  him ;  but,  by  the 
him  to  divide  hi«  troops.    The  fiat  her  and  fon  co-  afli  (lance  of  the  Romans,  that  rebellion  was  foon 
ming  to  a  pitched  battle,  the  latter  was  defeated,  after  quelled.    He  died  in  the  85  th  year  of  his 
and  tbrced  to  fave  himfelf  m  Parthia,  where  he  age ;  and  war.  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Artuafdes, 
I^uaded  Phrahates,  king  of  that  country,  to  af-  called  by  Jofephus,  Artaba/es,  by  Orofius,  Arta^ 
fift  him  with  a  numerous  army  againft  his  father,  banes,  and  by  others,  Artoadiftes.    Frdm  this 
Phrahates  having  laid  fiege  to  Aftaxata,  Tigranes  time,  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  Armenia  was  go-    * 
the  elder  was  obliged  to   hide   himfelf  in  the  vemed  by  its  own  kings;  but  as  they  were  plain- 
znouQtainous  parts  of  his  kingdom ;  upon  which  ly  vaflals  to  the  Romans,  though  they  did  not 
the  king  of  Parthia  returned  home.    Of  this  Ti-  take  that  title  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
granes  the  father  being  apprifed,  he  immediately  their  hiftory  falls  to  be  confidered  under  that  of 
abandoned  the  faftneflcs  of  the  mountains  j  and,  the  Romans     By  Trajan,  the  kingdom  of  Armc- 
faUiog  upon  his  fon  at  Artaxata,  difperfed  the  re-  nia  Major  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
beJs  with  great  flaughter ;  and  entered  his  metro-  province ;  but  it  foon  rccorcred  its  liberty,  and 
polls  in  triumph.    Tigranes  the  fon  firft  fled  to  was  again  governed  by  its  own  kings  in  the  reigns 
Mithridates ;   but  finding   him  reduced  to  great  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  to 
ftrsiU^  havuig  been  overcome  a  few  days  before,  whom  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  feudatories, 
with  the  lofs  of  40,000   men,  by  Pompey,  he        (5.)  Armenia  major,  moi>£itN  history  of. 
went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  led  them  into  Ar-  In  the  reign  of  Juftin  II.  the  Saracens  fubdued 
mcnfa  againft  bis  father  as  an  ally  of  Mithridates.  Armenia,  and  held  it  til)  the  irruption   of  the 
Tigranes,  being  now  quite  difpirited,  and  unable  Turks  who  poflefled  themfelves  of  this  kingdom^ 
to  make  head  againft  the  Romans,  refolved  at  and  gave  it  the  napie  of  Turcomania,  The  Turks, 
once  to  fubmit.    Accordingly  he  watted  on  Pom-  after  the  reduction  of  Armenia,  invaded  Periia* 
pey  m  his  camp,  and  having  delivered  his  fword  and  other  countries  fubjed  to  the  emperors  of  the 
to  two  lidors,  proftrate^  himfelf  before  him,  and  eaft ;  which  gave  the  Armenians  an  opportunity  of 
laid  his  diadem  at  his  feet.    Pompey,  however,  ftiaking  ofTtneTurktlh  yoke,  andfettingup  kinet 
gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  rettored  him  the  of  their  own,  by  v^hom  they  were  governed  till 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  but  fined  him  of  6000  ta..  the  country  was  again  fubdued  by  Occadan,  or^ 
lents  for  making  war  on  the  Roman  people  with-  as  fome  ftyle  him,  HeccatOf  the  fon  of  Cingis,  and 
out  caufe.    As  the  king  had  appealed  to  the  Ro-  firft  cham  of  the  Tartars.    Neither  was  the  con- 
man  general,  for  juftice  againft  his  fon,  Pompey  queft  of  Armenia  by  the  Tartnis  fo  abfolutc  as  to 
heard  t>oth  parties  the  next  day,  and  made  the  extirpate  the  race  of  their  kings ;  feeing  we  retd 
ion  governor  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene ;  but  the  of   Haithon,   fumamed  the   jirmeniany  reigning 
treafures  that  were  kept  in  the  latter,  he  adjud-  fome  time  a^er,  and  going  in  pcrfon  to  treat  with 
ged  to  the  father,  becaufe  without  them  he  could  Mungo,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary,  of  the  con- 
cot  pay  the  fine.  The  fon,  being  thus  difappoint-  cems  of  his  kingdom ;  and  in  our  chronicles  we 
cd,  endeavoured  firft  to  make  hir  efcape,  and  af-  find  mention  made  of  Leo  Jang  of  Armenia,  who, 
4erward»,  by  private  meflengers,  folicited  the  in-  in  the  reigti  of  Richard  II.  came  into  England  to 
habitants  not  to  deliver  up  the  treafures  to  his  fue  for  aid  asainft  the  Turks,  by  whom*^  be  bad 
father.    This  being  taken   very  much  amifs  by  been  driven  from  his  kingdom.    In  A.  D.  1472, 
Pompey,  be  caufed  him  to  be  kept  in  irons ;  and  Uflan  Caflanes  king  of  Armenia,  fucceeding  to 
even  then  he  found  means  to  ftu*  up  Phraihates  the  crown  of  Perfia,  made  Armenia  a  province  of 
king  of  Parthia,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  that  empire;  in  which  ftate  it  continued  till  154 1« 
againft  the  Romans,  and  to  form  a  confpiracy  ar  when  it  was  fubdued  by  Selim  II.  and  made  a 
painft  his  father's  life ;  whereupon  Pompey  lent  province  of  the  Turkifti  empire.    Some  fay  that 
biro  io  chains  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kept  prii.  Selim  I.  reduced  it  on  his  return  from  Perfia, 
oner  in  the  houfe  of  L.  Flavius  a  fenator,  till  the  where  he  had  gained  a  complete  viAory  over  the 
Tibunefliip    of  E.  Clodius,   who,  bein^   bribed  great  Sophi  limael.    But  Sanfovin  affures  us,  that 
jrith  a  large  fum  of  money,  fet  him  at  Whcitj  in  in  the  reign  oiF  Selim  I.  who  died  in  1510,  both 
pite  of  Pompey  and  the  fenate.    Tigranes,  now  the  Lefler  and  Greater  fixmmK  had  their  own 
horoughly  humbled,  willingly  yielded  to  the  Ro-  kings ;  and  adds  that  Selim  caufed  the  bead  of 
nans,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  that  part  of  the  king  of  the  leiTer  Armenia  to  be  cut  oflf  and 
*hoeince   which  he  poflefled,  contenting  himfelf  fent  to  Venice  as  a  mark  of  his  vi«flory.    We  read 
»ith  his  paternal  kingdom  j  and  not  only  paid  the  no  where  elfe  of  any  kings  of  Armenia  after  it  be- 
ne laid  upon  him,  but  made  large  prefents  to  came  a  province  of  Perfia.    Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
•ompey,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  army,  which  Turkilh  annals  cited  by  Calvifius  inform  us,  that 
rocuxed  him  the  title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Selim  JI.  conquered  Armenia  in  1511,  ever  fince 
oman  people.     He  afterwards  entered  into  a  war  which  time  it  has  continued  fubjed  tp  the  Turin* 
rith  Phrahates  king  of  Parthia,  bv  whom  he  was  except  the  eaftem  part,  which  ftill  belongs  to  the 
^cTcovnc^  snd  would  have  been  driven  out  of  bis  Perfians. 

ingdonu  had  not  a  peace  been  brought  about  by  (6.)  Armenia  minor  was  bounded  on  the  £. 
\c  mediation  of  Pompey.  He  ever  after  culti-  by  the  Euphrates ;  on  the  8.  by  mount  Taurutt 
rted  a  ftri<5t  friendftiip  with  the  Romans;  info-  which  feparates  it  from  Cilicia ;  on  the  W.  and  N. 
uch  that  he  not  only  refufed  to  receive  Mithri-  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  called  in  different 
ites,  who  fled  ta  him  after  he  had  been  routed  places  Mons  Seordi/usy  Amanui^  and  jfntitaunu^ 
r  Pompey  near  Mount  Stella,  but  even  offered  by  which  it  was  feparated  from  Cappadocia,  Con- 
reward  of  100  talents  to  any  one  that  would  ceming  Armei^ia  Minor  we  find  very  little  record. 
It  him  fo  demth.    His  Ic^opd  fon  alfo,  l^y  name  cd,  except  wMt  has  been  already  mention^,  an4 
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Trha!  falU  unJcr  the  Rotiwn  hiltory.   ItwasinadL-  manlh  of.July.     In  many  placir^,  alii),  if  Ut -- 

a  Koman  province  by  Vefpafiaii,  cop.tinued  fo  till  babiiants  had  not  the  craivenicr.ce  oS  «l!r. 

tlie  divilion  of  the  empire,  when  it  was  fubjcfled  tbulr  grutinds,  they  would  be  almull  estirriy  U- 

to  the  emperors  of  the  eaft;  and,  on  the  decline  ren      See  Armenian!,  (  t  and  j. 

of  their  po*eT,  was  fiibduedfirftby  the  PerfiaiiB,  ARMENIACA.     See  Pkuwus. 

and  afterwards  by  the  Tiirt»,  who  pave  it  tile  ARMENIAN,  any  Ibi.'.g   belonging  to  a  f. 

"    name  of  Gritfcb,  and  have  kept  it  cvct  tinee.  duced  in  Armenia. 

(7.)  Armenia,    fefsent    srATE  of.      This  Aiuenian  bibles.    Sec  Bibles. 

country  is  ftill  divided  into  Major  oiid  Minor,  or  (1.)  *  Armenian   dole.  n.  /    A  filly  k.\ 

liieGreater^ndLelTer  Armenia.   Greater  Armenia  cinal  kind  of  earth,  ofapalereddiHi  coUwiiaii 

comprehends  what  is  noiv  called  Turcomaaia.     It  takes  ils  name  from  the  country  of  .4nD:3&i. 

has  Georgia  on  the  N.  from  which  it  is  feparated  (s.;  Ac  men  1  ah  bole.    See  Bvli. 

by  high  mountains;  tiie  Euphrates  on  thi^  W. ;  (■-}  *  Armenian  stone,  b,/,  A  io'iaen\t'. 

Uiarbeker,  Curdillan,  and  Aderbijan,  «ii  the  S. ;  or  earth  of  a  bliu.'  colour,  fputtnl   witk  (n->' 

and  SkirvjTi  on  the  £.     The  chief  tow;i3  in  that  black,  and  yellow ;  anciently  brought  odIi  r  - 

pxrt  of  Annenia  belonging  to  Turky  are,  Arzum  Armenia  but  now  found  in    Gunniny,  lu^ '-' 

the  capital,  nea.-  the  fprings  of  the  Euphrates,  a  Tyrol.  It  bears  a  near  n-femblanci:  to  lapU  li— 

larf^e  city,  and  a  great  thorou^'hfarc  for  the  cart-  from  which  it  lecms  only  to  differ  in  ilv;r  i 

vms  between  Turky  and  Perfia ;  K»ra,  a  flrong  maturity ;  it  liei^ig  fuftcr,  and  fpeckkd  wi'Ji .':  - 1 

city,  head  of  the  jjuvernmi'nt  of  the  fame  name ;  inllead  of  ^oU.  Chumhrrt. 

Bayazid,  a  rrpiiblic  of  llurds,  ncarmountArar.it:  ().]  AanENiAK  stone.    See  ARMisri  li'   ' 

B.iha,  another  republic  of  the  lame:  aod  Van  (i.)  ARMENIANS,  the  inhabitant  •£ ir.- 

or  Wan,  on  the  lake  Van,  the  head  of  a  govern-  nU.     Herodotus  derives  the   ancient  .Inntv 

mcnt  of  the  fame  name ;  with  other  towns  of  Icfs  from  the  Phrygians,  by  reafoa  that  fetml  P.' 

note.    The  part  of  Armenia  lubjcft  to  Periia  is  gian  words  were  crept  into  the  ancient  ira-  - 

chiefly  coiit.iinedin  the  province  of  Aran,  ill  which  language.     But  Strabo  reckons  tbeoi  lotuit!"-' 

are  feveral  tine  towns;  as,  Erivan  or  Rivaii,  the  originally  Syrians,  which  BociLart  loukispoB'-  ' 

capital  of  the  whole ;  Gaojals,  one  of  the  Bneft  the  moft  probable  opioioo. 

ciUes  in  PvrTi.i,  in  the  N.  of  the  provioce,  near  (».)  Armekiass,  chsracter  op  ihi 

theKur;  K^>an,  on  the  S.  fide,  near  the  Aras;  Armenians    arc  an  lionell,   civil,   polite  pc^ 

beGdes  NakchivaDi  Altabad  Julfa,  Ordabad,  Bay-  fcarce  troubling  themfeives  about  any  iW ' ' 

lakanor  Pilkan,  on  the  Aras;  Bcrdab  and  Shil-  but  trade,  which  they  carry  on  ii.n,oflp*a' 

kah  on  the  Kur.    TIte  country  in  general  is  full  the  world,  by  which  means  they  have  ^iji^-- 

of  mountains  and  valleys,  Ukes,  andiivcrsi  par-  felvesovertheealt,  and  allbgrvat  part  of  EuT' 

.ticul.irly  the  country  about  thie  thn'c  churches,  and  wherever  they  come,  csmmetce  it  cmm  ' 

near  Eriv:::i,  is  aJmirably  line,  being  full  of  rivu-  with  fpirit  and  advantage, 

lets,  whicli  render  it  extremely  fniitful.     Befides  (v)   ARMttitAsts,   religion  or  iHt.   T 

grentqiianiitiesof  all  furtsof  grain,  theiv are  Gelds  religion  of  thr  Armeniana  is  the  Cbiiltiui  nt-i 

of  a  prodijiious  eitteijt  covered  with  tobacco ;  h\A  have  been  firft  planted  amoirg  than  by  St  i.^  • 

it  is  net  a  natirc  of  Armenia,  for  it  all  came  ori-  Inmew.  They  are  in  general  uf  the  Eutyrti*  -■■  ■ 

ginally  from  Americt,    The  rtft  of  the  country  ih.it  is,  thej'  invn  but  one  nature  in  JefniCb' 

■  produces  rice,  cotton,  flan,  melons,  and  grapes :  and  when  they  fpeak  of  the  hyppftalical  us> " ' 

inlhort,  there  isnothing  wanting  but  olives;  which  that  he  is  perfeiit  God  .ind  perfed  nun* 

is  by  fame  thought  lu  prove  that  the  ark  could  mixture.  They  have  a  higheftenoforatw 

not  reft  on  mount  Ararat,  becautetliedovctirought  call  the  Littli  Go/pel,  whicb  treats  of  iIk*^' 

an  olive  branch  ia  her  aioutb,  and  this  tree  never  of  Jefus,  and  fays  that  the  Virgin  Mary  bosf  ?'• 

leaves  a  place  where  it  once  grew.    Itfeems,  how-  iiant,berrifter  Salome  acculed  ber  of  lurisiF'' 

e»cr,  to  have  been  otherivile  anciently ;  for  Strii-  tuted  herfelf,  to  which  the  Virgin  anf*™*  '•'  : 

bo  tells  ua,  that  th*  olive  grew  in  Gogarene,  a  ihe  needed  only  to  lay  her  l.and  on  her  ljfB!«  ^  1 

province  of  Aimenia.     They  get  oil  to  bum  from  fhc  would  know  how  ftie  came  to  be  wil* '^  I 
the  ricinus,  and  ufe   linfccd   oil  in  the  kitchen,    this  Salome  accordingly  did,  and  fireoW^    ' 
The  water-melons  arc  as  cool  as  ice  in  the  hotted    her  belly,  which  confumed  the  half  '^^^ 
day,  and  melt  io  the  mouth;   the  beft  are  pro-    upon  which  Iheacknowiedgedher^alttM^. 
duced  ill  the  fait  lands,  near  the  three  churches    it  back ;  after  which  it   was  bcaM  by  p"^' ' 
and  the  river  Aras.     After  rain,  the  fea  frilt  lief  in    to  the  fame  place.    The  Armenian  «'«n'"* 
cryRals  upon  the  fields,  and  even  crackle*  under    of  pUriarchs,  archbilhops,  dodan, feculVip'l 
the  feet.  About  t*n  miles  from  the  thivc  churches,    and  monks.    The  fecnUr  priclls  ai«  K**^  | 
in  the  road  tu  Teflis,  tliere  arc  (I 
.  fbflile  lalt,  which  yield. enough  1 
fia,  without   being  exhaurted; 
luge  pieces  like  ftoiie,  snd  eaiA  b 
of  them  ;  the  mountain  from  wk 
nothing  but  a  mafs  of  Cilt,  wbia 
rock  of  lilver,  when  the  fun  Ihii 
,  oot  covered  with  earth.     This 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  cold 
aiilii|iuty :  Sir  John  Cbsrdintelli 
iue  ia  the  rivulets  in  the  morn 
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h  the  Holy  Week,  and  meat  on  the  Barter  Sun-  ARMENXJS  lapis,  Armentan  Jione^  in  natufat 
day.'  Befides  the  paat  Lent,  they  have  4  others  hiltory,  a  mineral  fubftance,  improperly  called  a 
of  %  days  each,  which  are  inftituted  to  prepare  for  JioM;  being  no  other  than  an  ocherous  earth,  and 
4greatfeftivals  of  the  Nativity,  the  Afcenfion,  the  properly  called  hhu  ocbrr.    It  is  a  very  vahiable 
lAnnunciation,  aind  of  St  George ;  in  which  times  fubfttoce  in  painting,  being  a  bright  and  lively 
they  muft  not  fo  much  as  fpeak  of  eggs,  fiih,  oil,  blue,     ft  was  fo  highly  efteemed  among  the  an- 
or  batter!  The  Armenians  abftain  at  all  times  from  cicnts,  that  couterfeits  were  commonly  attempt- 
eating  of  blood  and  things  ftfanglcd.    They  have  ed.     Theophraftus  has   recorded  it  as  a  thmg 
feven  focraments;  baptifm,  confirmation,  penance,  judged  worthy  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  annals^ 
the  eocharift,  extreme  un<ftion,  orders  and  tnatri-  which  of  their  kings  had  the  honour  of  inventing 
mony.  In  baptifm,  the  child  is  phinged  three  times  the  fadtitfous  kind ;  and  he  tells  us  the  genuine 
into  the  water,  and  the  fame  form  of  words  that  native  fubftance  was  a  thing  of  that  value,  that 
is  ufed  with  us  is  repeated  every  time ;  the  prieft  prefents  were  made  of  it  to  great  perfons,  znd 
then  puts  a  fmall  cord  made  with  (ilk  and  cotton  that  the  Phoenicians  were  accuftomed  to  pay  their 
on  the  neck  df  the  infant,  and  anoints  his  fore-  tribute  in  it. — It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth,  of  an 
head,  chin,  ftorrtach,  arm-pits,  hands,  and  feet,  even  and  regular  texture  j  and  of  a  fine  blue,  fome- 
makm^  the  fign  of  the  crofs  on  each  part*  When  times  deeper,    fometimes  paler,    and  frequently 
the  child  is  bapti2^,  he  is  carried  home  by  the  mixed  with  green.    It  is  (oft,  tender,  ai;d  hght ; 
godfather  with  found   of   drums  and  trumpets,  of  an  even,  but  fomewhat  dufty  furface  5  it  ad- 
The  women  do  not  go  to  church  till  40  days  af-  heres  firmly  fo  the  tongue,  and  is  dry,  but  not 
ter  their  delivery :  and  they  obferve  many  Jewifhv  harlh  to  the  touch.    It  eafily  breaks  between  the 
cuftoms.    At  the  communion',  to  which  infants  fingers  and  does  not  ftain  the  hands.    It  is  of  a 
of  two  or  three  months  old  are  admitted,    the  brackifh  difegreeable  t^kCf  and  does  not  ferment 
priefts  give  a  piece  of  the  confecrated  hoft  foaked  with  acids.     It  is  a  very  fcarce  foffil  5  but  is  found 
in  the  confecrated  wine.     The  element?  are  co-  very  pure,  though  in  fmall  quantities,  in  the  mine^ 
vcred  with  a  great  veil,  and  placed  in  a  cup4>oard  at  GoiTclaer  in  Saxony.    It  is  fi*equently  found 
near  the  altar,  on  the  fide  or  the  gofpely.    When  fpottcd  with  green,  and  fometimes  with  black  ; 
the  prieft'takes  the  chalice  and  pattin,  he  is  follow-  and  very  often  is  mixed  anfiong  the  green  ochre, 
ed  by  his  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  with  flambeaux  called  herggrven  by  the  Germans,  which  has  hence 
and  pCites  of  copper  fumifhed  with  bells :  in  this  been  erroneoufly  called  by  its  name.    See  Bice. 
manner,  with  a  cenfer  before  him,  he  goes  in  pro-  ARMER1U8.    See  Diamthus. 
ceffion  round  the  fanduary  j  he  then  fets  them  on  ARMESTON,  a  village  in  Northampton fhirct 
the  altar,  pronounces  the  words  of  confecration,  near  Polbrook. 

and  turns  himfelf  to  the  people,  who  fall  down,  ARMETHORP,  a  village  in  Yorkftih^,  near 

kifsthe  earth,  and  beat  their  breafts;  then,  after  Doncafler. 

taking  it  himfelf,  he  diftributes  the  hoft  foaked  in  ♦  ARMOAUNT.  aJJ.  [from  arm  andgaunt.J 

wine  to  the  people.    They  confecrate  holy  water  Slender  as  the  arm. —                                           ^ 

but  once  a-year ;  at  which  time  every  one  fills  ^  So  he  nodded, 

pot  and  carries  it  home,  which  brings  in  a  conft-  And  fbberly  did  mount  an  armgaunt  fteed. 

derable  reveoae  to  the  church.     The  Armenians  Shake fpearu 

feem  to  place  the  chief  part  of  their  reiigion  m  ARMGRETE. /?<^'.  as  thick  as  one's  arm. 

feftings  and  abftinences;  and  among  the  clergy,  ♦  ARM-HOLE.  n.f.  [fh)m  arm  and  i^o/^.l  The 

the  higher  the  degree  the  lower  they  muft  live  ;  in-  cavity  under  the  ftioulder. — Tickling  is  mod  in  the 

fomnch  that  it  is  faid  the  archbifhops  live  on  no-  fole^  of  the  feet,  and  under  the  armboles^  and  QXi 

thing  but  pulfe.    Temperance  is  doubtlefs  a  vir-  the  fides.    The  caufe  is  the  thmnefs  of  the  (kin  iit 

tue,  but  it  is  aftoniftiing  to  what  an  abfurb  ex-  thofe  parts.  Joined  with  the  rarenefs  of  being 

trerae  it  has  been  carried  under  the  name  of  reli"  touched  there.  Bacon* s  Natural  HiJIory. 

gion ;  and  how  much  priefts  of  all  religions  have  ARMIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

perfuaded  mankind  that  they  would  recommend  ment  of  the  North,  feated  on  the  Sambre,  ao  m. 

themfelves  to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  by  ab-  S.  of  Mons,  and  8  SW.  of  Meaubeuge.    Lon.  3. 

flaining  from  even  a  moderate  ufe  of  his  benefits !  45.  E.    Lat.  50.  71.  N. 

The  worft  of  it  is,  that  thefe  artificial  duties  and  ARMIl'EROUS,   [firora  arma^  arms,  and^ro» 

faditious  virtues  uniformly  eradicate  the  eflencc  to  bear.]  bearing  arms. 

of  all  religion— morality ;  by  leading  thofe  who  ARMIGER,  a  title  of  dignity,  belonging  to 

p<rform  them  to  place  great  merit,  in  things  of  fuch  gentlemen  as  bear  arms :  and  thefe  are  either 

no  value.  by  courtefey,  as  fons  of  noblemen,  eldeft  fons  of 

*  ARMENTAL.  Armentine.  adj,  [armenta-  |cnights,  or  by  creation,  fuch  as  the  king's  fervants, 
/r/,  or  arrmntinui,  L«it.]     Belonging  to  a  drove  or  &c.    See  Esquire. 

herd  of  cattle.    Dia.  ♦  ARMIGEROUS.  ,  ///.  [ftom  armiger^  Lat.  an 

ARMENTIERS,  a  (mall  but  elegant  town  df  armour-bearer  ]  Bearing  arms. 

France  in  the  departmeiit  of  the  North.     It  was  ( i.)  ARMILAUSA,  in  antiquity,  a  fliort  mili- 

takenby  Lewis  XIV.  in  1667.    It  is  feated  on  the  tary  coat,  reaching  down  onlv  to  the  knee;  fo 

river  Lis,  8  niiles  NW.  ofLifle.     Lon.  3.  3.  £.  called,  as  being  diviiled  both  (k fore  and  behind, 

Lat  50.  40.  N.  and  only  clofe  about  the  ihoulders,  in  uimos  tan- 

*  ARMENTINE.  See  Armental.  tum  cla':fa^  quafi  armicLwJa.    '1  he  word  is  fome- 

*  ARMENTOSE.  adj,  [armenio/iuf  Lat.]     A-  times  alfo  written,  armclaufit,   arn:elaufia9  armi* 
hounding  with  cattle.  Di3.  c  tfnu  and  nrmllafw, 

AKMENUS.    See  Armenia,  J  I.  <3.;    Armilausa,    in    eccIefiiHical    writers, 

th»* 
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the  icapular  of  monks  and  canons^  fo  called  on  ac-        *  ARMINGS.  «.  /  lin  a  (hip.]  The  (a&t  r 

count  of  iu  hanging  from  the  arms.  It  is  vulgarly  wadecloaths  being  clothes  hung  <iboot  tk  m^i.- 

called  patience*  of  the  (hip's  upper  works  fore  and  aft,  aWbcf" 

ARM1LX.A  MEMBRAHOSAy   a  name  given  by  the  cubbridge  heads.    Some  are  aJfb  bozij  r.^ 

ibme  anatomi(U  to  the  anndar  ligament.  the  tops,  called  top-armtnj^j.  ChamUrs, 

(f.)  •  ARMILLARY.  a^^.f  from  amtUla^l^U        ARMINGTGN,  a  village  in  DcToofliift,  ^ 

a  bracelet.]  Refembling  a  bracelet.— When  the  cir-  the  river  Arm,  near  Plymington. 
des  of  the  nuindane  fphere  are  fuppofed  to  bede-        ARMINIANISM,  the  dodrine  of  Ancr:j 

icribedon  the  convex  furface  of  a  fphere,  which  and  of  his  followers.    See  Arminiav&,Ji. 
18  hollow  within,  and,  after  this,  you  imagine  all        ARMINIANS,  a  religious  fc<S,  which  ax^ : 

parts  of  the  fphcre's  furface  to  be  cut  away,  ex-  Holland,  by  a  feparation  from  the  Calvinifti.  T:- 

cept  thofe  parts  on  which  fuch  circles  are  defcri-  followed  the  do^rine  of  Armikius,  (fee  tL£  ^-- 

bdl ;  then  that  fphere  is  called  an  arm'dlary  fphere,  tide,)  who,  thinking  the  do^rine  of  CaWia,  *  - 

becaufe  it  appears  in  the  form  of  feveral  circular  regard  to  free-will|  predeftination,  axxl  gncr, '.  ■, 

rings,  or  bxacelets,  put  together  in  a  due  poQtion.  fevere»  began   to  exprefs  his  doubts  coooeor: 

Harru**  Defcription  of  the  Globes.  them  in  the  year  1591 ;  and  upon  firthcr  il^l-. 

(1.)  Ahmillary  sphere,  an  artificial  fphere,  adopted  fentiments  more  nearly  refctnbtiLS t^ - 

(See  No*  x.)  which  revolves  upon  its  axis  within  of  the  Lutherans  than  of  the  Cal\-tnift&.  AT' 

a  (ilvered  horizon,  which  is  divided  into  degreed,  his  appointment  to  the  theological  chair,  Jt  Lr 

and  moveable  every  way  upon  a  brafs  fupporter.  den,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avow  aodrictl^ 

The  other  parts  are  the  equino^ial,  zodiac,  meri-  the  principles  which  he  had  embraced ;  acii  v 

dian,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles,  freedom  with  which  be  pubiiihed  and  ddix:'. 

It  is  reprefented  in  Plate  IX.  where  P  and  Q  re-  them  expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  tbofiri". 

Srefent  the  poles  of  the  world,  AD  the  equator,  adhered  to  the  theological  fyllero  of  Gcil^. 
>  L  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac,  P  A  G  D  the  meridi-  which  then  prevailed  in  Holland ;  but  his  prt 
an,  or  the  folftitial  colure,  T  the  earth,  F  G  the  pal  opponent  was  Gomar,    his  coUcagoe.  TV- 
tropic  of  cancer,  A  T  the  tropic  of  capricom,  MN,  controverfy  which  was  thus  begun,  bccuDc  kc- 
the  ardic  circle,  O  V  the  antalgic,  N  and  O  the  general  after  the  death  of  Arminius,  in  tfat  ft: 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  R  S  the  horizon.    The  1609,  and  threatened  t«  involve  the  United  1^- 
armitlary  fphere  conftruded  by  Dr  Long,  in  Pem-  vinces  in  civil  difcord.    The  Arminiao  leih  ••  t*** 
broke-hall,  Cambridge,   is  18  feet  in  diameter;  ed  ground  under  the  mild  and  (avourable  tn^- 
and  more  than  30  perfont  may  conveniently  (U  in  ment  of  the  Magiftrates  of  Holland,  asd  «- 
it.    The  lower  part  of  the  fphere  in  vifible  in  Eng-  adopted  by  feveral  perfons  of  merit  and  diflicit*-* 
land  is  cutoff;  the  whole  apparatus  is  fo  contri-  The  Calvinifts,  or  Gomarifts,  as  they  arc  a- 
Ted,  that  it  may  be  turned  round  with  as  little  la-  called,  appeaW  to  a  national  fynodt  accoidr: 
bour  as  it  takes  to  wind  up  a  jack.    See  Geo-  the  fynod  of  Dort  was  convened  by  order*  " '• 
GRAPHY.  *  States  General,  in  161 8,  and  was  compofed  U 
(3.)  Armillary  trigonometer,   an  inftru-  clefiaftical  deputies  from  the  United  Proviocc^ 
ment  firft  contrived  by  Mr  Mungo  Murray,  and  well  as  from  the  reformed  churches  d  t^t*  ■ 
improved  by  Mr'  Fergufon,  connlling  of  five  fe-  HeiTia,  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Pi'jis:- 
micircles;  viz.  miridian,  vertical  circle,  horizon,  'The  principal  advocate  in  favour  of  the  An»?=-* 
hour  circle,  and  eouator ;  fo  adapted  to  each  o-  was  Epifcopius,  who  at  that  time  was  proirfa 
thcr  by  joints  and  hinges,  and  fo  graduated  and  divinity  at  Leyden.     It  was  firft  propoicd  t  •  - 
divided,  as  to  fervefor  expeditioufly  refolving  ma-  cufs  the  principal  fubjeds  in  difpute,  that*if  * 
ny  problems  in  aflronomv,  dialling,  and  fpherical  minians  (hould  be  allowccl  to  ftatc  and  \^' 
trigonometry*    For  the  drawing,  defcription,  and  the  grounds  on  which  their  opinions  were  k.*: 
m^od  of  ufing  it^  fee  Fcrgufbn's  Trads,  p.  80.  -  ed :  but  fome  difference  arifmg  as  to  the  F«: 
&c.  mode  of  conducting  the  debate,  the  Anw  - 
•  ARMILLATED.  adj.  [from  armillatus,  LaL]  were  excluded  from  the  afTembly ;  tUir  cat-  • 
Having  bracelets.  Di8.           •  tried  in  their  abfence ;  and  they  were  proow^ 
ARMILLATI  M I LiTEs,  thofe  who  wore  brace-  guiity  of  pellilential  err  rs,  and  condctDcrt* 
lets  on  their  left  arms  bellowed  on  them  by  their  corrupters  of  the  true  religion.    In  cacfc;^^' 
generals,  or  emperors.    Though  the  term  is  more  of  this  decifion,  they  wtre  treated  with  p^  "-^ 
frequently  applied  to  foft  and  effeminate  foldiers,  rity ;  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  poAiawJj' 
who  wore  bracelets  on  their  arms,  not  as  the  re-  ployments ;  their  nunifters  were  filenccd,«wi" 
wards  of  their  prowefs,  but  marks  of  their  fop-  congregations  were  fuppreifcd.    Hoir*''**  ^ 
pery.  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  whohadbea*' 
ARMILUSTRIUM,    in   Roman  antiquity,    a  lent  partizan  in  famour  of  the  Goroxritii  * ' 
feail  held  among  the  Romans,  in  which  they  lU-  year  16*5,  the  Arminian  exiles  were  it*rf^' 
criBced,  armed,  to  the  found  of  trumpets.  their  former  reputation  and  tranquillity;  »• -' 
ARMIN,  two  villages,  in  Yorkshire,  hear  Eirk-  dcr  the  toleration  of  l1k»  l*iate,  iLrv  eitW'^i^ 
fton,  on  the  river  Air,  diftioguilhrd  by  the  names-  ches  and  founded  a  co»l  -^e  at  /.mftsd*''^ 
of,  pointii^g  Fpifcopius  the  (irfl  tht-oloficrilF*  ' 
J.  Arm  IN  MAGNA,  and  Ti  *'  Arminian  fyftcm  lus  very  madi  P^^' 
a.  All M IN  PARVA.  tr^lanJ  i'mcc  ihc  time  of  AtcUbUlKy  ^^^' ' 
ARMINA.    See  A^imfne.  its  vouries  in  oihc  eoimtries  are  v«y***'' 
AKMINGALE,    a  viliage    in    Norfolk,    near        (2,   A«imisi\n.s,  rtcvtiAR   •*'**Ti?.V 
Crin^lcton,  5  mllc:»  S.  of  Norwich.  The  dicing uilhing  teucu  uf  the  ' 
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be  coniprifed  in  the  following  five  articles;  relat-  the  clergy,  in  both  the  eft.bliOiel  cHurches  of 

ing  to  predeftination,  univerial  redemption,  the  Great  Britain,  favour  the  Arminian  fyftem,  in  their 

comiptivm  of  man,  converlion,  and  perfeverancfe  :  fentimcnts  and  dodrines. 

viz.  I.  "  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  Jetermin-        AKiVffNlUS,  James,  wliofe  name  in  Low  Dutch 

edto  beftow  falvation  on  thofe  who  he  forefaw  was  James  ilermanui,  a  famous  Prcteilant  divine) 

would  perfevere  unto  the  end  iti  their  faith  in  from  whom  the  modern  (v(^t  o(  Arminians  (fee  tiie 

Cbrift  Jcfus;andtoiaHivJteverla:lingpuni(hmerit8  preceding  article)  take  their  ii»imc,  wa?  born  at 

on  thofe  who  fhould  continue  m  their  unbelie^j  Oude-water,  in  Holland,  i^6c.     He  was  ordain - 

and  refill  untd  the  end  hib  divine  fuccoura:  fo  ed  minifter  at  Amfl:erdam  on  the  nth  of  Augtift 

thst  eledion  was  conditional,  and  reprobation  in  1588;  when  he  foon  diftiiiguilhed  himfelf^by  his 

like  manner  the  refult  of  forefen  infidelity  and  fermons,  which  were  remark.ible  for  tlieir  foHdity 

perfevering  wickednefs."    II.  *'  That  Jefus  Chfift,  and  learning,  and  gained  him  univerial  applaufe. 


thofe  who  believe  in  hint  can  be  partakers  of  their  attacked  by  fome  mtnifters  of  Delft,  dcfirW  Ar- 
dtvme  benefit."     III.  "  That  true  faith  cannot  minius  to  undertake  the  talk;  which  he  did,  but 
proceed  from  the  exercife  of  our  natural  faculties  upon  thoroughly  exa'nwing  the  reafons  on  botli 
and  powers,  nor  ft-om  the  force  and  operation  of  fides,  he  came  into  the  ophnions  h^  ptopofed,  ta 
frje  will ;  fince  man,  id  confequence  of  his  natural  deftroy,  and  aftervtrards  went  ftill  farther  than  the 
corruption,  is  incapable  eithef  of  thinking  or  doing  miniflers  of  Delft  had  done.    In  1600,  he  oppof- 
aay  good  thing;  and  that  therefore  it  is  necelfary,  in  e<l  thofe  who  maintained*  that  minifters  Oioiild 
order  tQ  bis  converfion  and  falvation,  that  he  be  fubfcribe  the  confeilioft  and  catechifm'  every  year, 
regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  In  1602,  a  peftilential  difeafe  raged  at  Amfterdam, 
Holy  Ghoft,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  tlirough  during  which  he  a<f!edvvith\he  g^ateft'refolution 
JeAjs  Cbrift."     JV.  "  That  this  divine  grace,  or  and  courage^  in  aftifting  the  p<5or,  and  comfbrt- 
energy  of  the  HoJy  Ghoft,  begins  and  perfe<5t8  e-  ing  the  fick  ;  and  Lucas  Trelcatruj  and  Francis 
very  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in  man,  and  Junius  dying  of  that  difeafe  at  Leyden7  the.cura- 
C'jiifequently  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  t6rs  of  that  univerfity  chofe  Arminius  profeflbr'of 
to  God  alone  ;   that  nevertM^f»>  ihis  grace  is  divinity  there,  and  acfterwaitls  made  Irnn  D.  D. 
offered  to  a!I,  and  does  not  force  men  to  ait  a-  Difputes  upon  grace  were  foon  after  kindled  in 
gainft  their  inclination,  but  niay  be  refined  and  that  univerfity;  and  he  was  at  length  engaged  in 
rendered  iueffe<ftual  by  the  perverfe  will  of  the  a  new  conteft,  occafioned  by  a  difputation  of  his 
impeniteot  finner**     Some  modern  Arminians  in-  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son.    Thefe  con- 
tcrpret  this  and  the  laft  article  with  a  greater  la-  tefts,  his  continual  labour,   and  the  concern  bf 
titude.**    V.  •'  That  God  gives  to  the  trUly  faith-  feeing  his  reputation  blafted  by  a  multitude  of 
ft]/,  who  are  regenerated  by  his  grace,  the  means  flanders  in  relation  to  his  opinions,  impaired  hid 
of  preferving  theinfelves  in  this  ftate ;"  and  though  health  «ind  conftitution,  and   threw  'him  into  a, 
the  firft  Arminians  made  fome  doubt  with  refpeA  fit  of  fickncfs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
to  the  clofing  part  of  this  article,  their  followers  0<^ober  1609.    Arminius  was  efteemed  an  excel- 
uniformly   maintain,  **  that  the  regenerate  may  lent  preacher :  his  voice  was  low,  but  very  agree- 
bfe  true  juftifying  faith,   forfeit  their  ftate  of  ahie ;  Mid  his  pronunciation  admirable :  he  was 
^race,  and  die   in  their  fins."    The  modern  fyf-  eafy  and  aftable  to  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  face- 
tt-m  of  Arminianifra  iikewife,  founded  on  a  libe-  tious  in  his  converfation  amongft  his  friends.    His 
rdl  and  connprehenfive  plan  projected  by  Armi-  great  defire  was,  that  Chriftians  wbuid  bear  with 
lius  himfelf,  as  appears  from  a  pa^Tage  in  his  laft  one  another  in  all  contrcverfics  which  did  not  af- 
t\ill,  extends  the  limits  of  the  Chriftian  church,  fed  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion  ;  and  when 
ind  relaxes  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion  in  they  perfecuted  eacti  other  for  indifferent  points, 
uch  a  manner,  that  Chriftians  of  all  feds  and  de-  it  gave  him  the  utmoft  diflatisfadion.    The  cura- 
lominations,  whatever  their  fcntiments  and  opi-  tors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leydon  had  fo  great  a  re- 
lions  may  be,  papifts  excepted,  may  be  formed  gard  for  him,  that  they  fettled  a  penfion  upon  his 
nto  one  religious  body,  and  live  together  in  bro-  widow  and  childi-en.     He  left  feveral  works,  viz. 
herJy  love  and  concord.     But,  to  avoid  the  re-  1    **  Difp\itationes  dc  diverfis  Chriftianx  religionis 
roach   of  being  altogether  unconneAed  by  any  capitibus.    a>  Orationes,  itemque  tractatus  infig- 
ommort  principles,  Epifcopius  drew  up  a  con-  niores  aliquot.     3.  Examen  modefti  libelli  Guli- 
*ITion   of  faith,  exprelfed  for  the  moft   part  in  elmi  Perkiiifii  de  prxdeftinationis  modo  et  ordine, 
ords  and  phrafes  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  the  itemque  de  amplitudine  gratia  diviiiar.    4.  Ana- 
njiinians   have  generally  adopted,  though  not  lyfis  capitis  noni  ad  Romanos.    5.  Dificrtatio  de 
ijolned  upon  them  by  any  authoritative  obliga-  %eroctgcnuino  fenfu  capitis  fcptimi  epiftolse  ad 
on.   The  Arminians  are  alfo  called /?^wow^rrt«//,  Romanos.    6.  Arnica  collatio  cum  D.  Franfcifco 
om  an    humble  petition  entitled  their  Reman-  Junio  de  prxdeftinatione  per  literas  habita.    7.  E- 
-^ufi-,  Vhich,    in  the  year  16 10,  they  addreiled  piftola  ad  Hippolytum  a  collibus.*' 
►  the  States  of  Holland.    Their  principal  writers  ARMIRO,  a  lea  port  town  of  Macedonia,  in 
e,    Arminius,    Epifcopius,    Vorftius,    Grotius,  European  Turky,  feated  on  the  Gulph  d<i  Velo, 
iircellzus,  I>imborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetftein;  30  miles  NW.  of  Negropont,  and  30  SE.  bf  La- 
)t   to  mention   many  others  of  more  modern  rifia.    It  is  reckoned  the  Ere tri a  of  the  ancients. 
tte.     It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  a  majority  of  Lon.  23.  40.  E.  Lat.  ^9.  42.  N. 
Vol,  U.  Part  H.  X  x  x                      ♦  ARMI. 
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•  ARMIPOTENCE.  n./.  [from  armaf  arms,  rt^^neans  to  the  Rhine ;  under  w&krh  namctfr 
and  potftith^  power,  Lat.]  Power  in  war.  known  even  in  Cxfor's  time.    The  word  ^ 

•  ARMIPOTENT.   adj.    [^armipotenSi  Lat.]  Bas^bteton  origin,  and  denotes  mantii»*i\)<^ 
Powerful  in  arms;  raiphty  in  war.—  compounded,  according  to   M.  Menage,  of 

The  manifold  Hnguift,  and  the  armipotent  fol-  upon,  and  r/dr,  fea. 

dier.                                                         SBak^  ( f  .>  •  ARMORIST.  n.  f.  [from  armour]  Kr- 

♦  ARMISONOUS. fl^*.  [arfnifonus.hii.]  Ruft-  fon  (killed  in  heraldry.  l^Ui. 

ling  with  armour.  (1.)  Armorist,  fignifies  alfo  a  pcrjoo  L* 

,    *  ARMISTICE,  w.  /*.   {^arfr^i/fitiwrif  Lat.]     A  in  armory. 

fhort  truce ;  a  celVation  of  arms  for  a  Ihort  time.  ARMORUM   concussio,  the  claihip^  iis 

♦  AKMLET.  n.  /  [from^rw.]  i.  A  little  arm  ;  mour  pra^ifed  by  the  Roman  armies  pa-\ic:.i 
as,  an  armUt  of  the  fta.  1.  A  piece  of  armour  an  engagement,  and  intended  to  ftrike  a  \^i  ^ 
for  the  arm.     5.  A  brae-  let  for  the  arm—  to  their  *-nemies :  It  nlways  followed  theCufr 

Every  nymph  of  the  flood  her  trelTes  rending,  and  the  Barritus.  See  Barritus  andCtiS!!:. 

Throws  otf  her  armlet  of  pearl  in  the  main.  ♦  ARMORY.  «. /.  [from  armour.\  1. 1^ 

DryJen.  in  which  arms  are  repofited  for  ufc— Let  j r. 

ARMOISIN,  a  (ilk  ftuff,  or  kind  of'tafiety,  ma-  confuicr   thefe  virtues,  with    the  cootrtry  t 

pufadured  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  at  Lyons  in  France,  and   then,  as  out   of  a  full  ah^orjy  or  c; 

and  at  Lucca  in  Italy.    That  or  the  Indies  is  zihe,   let  him  furnlfb  his  confcience  will ' 

/lighter  than Ihofe  made  in  Europe.  of  Scripture.    Soufb.     a.  Arthour;  anas  ct 

*  ARMONIACK.  /r.  f,  [erroneoufly  fo  written  fence. — 


Kight  at  hand 
Ceh?(tial  armofyy  {hields,  helms,  and  fperv 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  naming,  aou  1 
gold.      .  it 

Enfigns  armorial. — 

Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armvjt 
Wherein  you  have  great  glory  woo  this  tJ" 

fr.)  •  ARMOUR,  n./.  [armat  ur^  Ft. 


n> 


for  ammonLdc,']     A  fort  of  volatile  fait.    See  Aw- 

MOKIAC. 

ARMONICA.    See  Harmonica* 

ARMOR,  [modei-n  orthography.]  SeeAKWOuft. 

ARMORACIA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the 
(mcicnCs  to  a  kind  of  r.iddilh.  Pliny  mentions  it, 
but  his  account  is  not  fatisfa<5tory. 

•  ARMORER.  »./.  [armorirr,  Fr.]  i.  He  that 
makes  armour,  or  weapons. — Tlic  nrmorc^j  make 

their  ftcci  more  tough  and  ph'ant,  by  afperfion  of    ra,  Lat.    Defenfive  arms, — 
water  and  juice  of  herbs.  Bac  n»     1.   He  that  Your  fiiends  are  u pi  and  buckle  00  thrr  i 

drelfes  another  in  armour. — The  moniing  he  wa»  moAr.  ^^ 

to  join  battle  with  Harold,  his  armorer  put  on  (1.)  Armour,  description  or.  Tb?  •' 
ins  backpiece  before,  and  hii  breallplate  bchhid.  implies  a  defenfive  habit,  to  fecurc  the  bo6*»> 
Cambdffi*  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.     In  ancient  ftatuu*  c 

{k)  *  hk^O\l\W..adj,  [armorhilyVr.)  Be-  frequency  called  bamefs.  The  parts  of  ar^ 
longiilg  to  the  arms  or  efcutcheon  of  a-family,  as  are,  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  helmet,  coat  o^  ^ 
enligns  armor'wL 

•  (2.)  Arvorial  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  books, 
which  contain  the  arms  of  pcrfons  of  quality. 

(i.)  ARMOUIC,  or  ARfcMORic,  fomethin^  th^ 
belong/f  to  the  province  of  Bretagne,  or  Bntany, 
in  France.    SecARMORiCA. 

(1  )  Arm^  Ric  LANGUAGE,  the  language  u  (I'd  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  Britany.  The  French  u- 
lually  call  this  language  Bas^ltton,  It  is  a  dialc*5^ 
or  the  Wflch,  and  a-kin  to  the  Cornilh  langiui;;e. 
The  inhiibitants  of  Britany,  of  Cornwall,  and  of  now  retained  ttc-pt  the  cuiraft;  the  forpi- 
"VVales,  fonm-rly  underOood  each  otiitr's  fpeed  j  neck-pit'ce,  worn  by  offc^^rs,  being  at  prtfcTj' 
tut  conliderable  divtn-lities  have  crrpt  in  iince  ly  a  badge  of  honour,  and  of  no  dcfcsce. 
their  feparatiou  from  each  <>th^r.  The  inhabitants  gallantry  of  g^Hig  to  battle  without  asy  4*"" 
of  Britany,  Mr  Liu  yd  obf^rves,  by  their  inter-  armour,  pn*vailed  fo  f..r  iimong  the  FnniA**^ 
couric  with  the  French,  have  much  dtert*d  their  the  reign  of  I  ouis  XiV.  that  continual  <*p^* 
ancient  orthography.  There  are  frvcral  words  in  ces  were  iflucd  to  reftraln  it ;  in  coBfe^e*  ■ 
ihe  Armoric  which  have  no  ailJnity  with  the.  which  the  general  ofiicers,  and  thoitrfAf' 
Welch  :  and  both  the  A rmoric  and  Cornilh  retain 
feveral  ancient  words  and  phrafes  wiiich  are  now 
joft  in  tiie  Welch.  ^Julian  Manoir,  a  Jefjit,  has 
publiOieil  an  Annoric  gr.fmmur  and  voc.ihu'ary, 
in  French,  which  has  been  tr.inflati  d  into  Knglifli 
by  Mr  Willinms,  and  publifhed  with  notes  by  Mr 
Lluyd.  Vvon  (iiiiUivere  publifhed  an  Armoric 
vocabulary  at  Pari. s  in  i<ii.  To  .ind  has  given 
a  catalogue  of  feveral  Annoric  words,  \\lu<  It  prove 
to  be  Irifli ;  aifo  a  vocibulary  Armoric  anil  IiiH*. 

ARMORICA,  the  ancient  nime  of  the  whole 
northern  and  weftcin  coafl  of  Gaul,  from  the  Py- 


— J  -.->   ,  , ,  ^ 

ga-'tlet,  &c.  A  complete  armour  aoaoit'f  *  ^ 
fided  of  a  cafique  or  helm,  a  gorget,  ci  iriii.»* 
lets,  tafTes,  brafl'ets,  cuiihes,  and  covers  h  " 
legs,  to  which  the  fpur» were  feftencd.  TV" 
called  armour  cap-a-pie  ;  and  was  (he  hahet  *  '■ 
cavaliers  and  men  at  arms.— The  mfiDtryi*.  ^ 
ly  part  of  it ;  viz.  a  pot  or  head  piecr,  a  a- 
and  tafles;  but  all  light.  I^Iy,theborf»t*- 
felves  had  armour,  to  cover  tl>e  head  a*!  ^-^ 
Of  all  this  furnrtnre  of  war,  fcarce  aof  tks; 


ry,  were  obliged  to  refume  the 
however  has  been  bwt  ill  obferved. 

*  Armour  Buarlr.  ».  /.  [from 
btor.]    He  that  cames  the  armour  of  ^ 

His  armour  bearer  firf!,  and  P«*'^*J\ 
His  charioteer.  _  '^ 

Armovr,  coat,  is  the  efctitdico  * ?^ 
fon,  or  family,  with  its  feveral  cbMpi^jj*^ 
furniture ;  as  mantling,  crcftf  ^*i|*5£ 
&c.— Thus  we  fay,  a  gentlenuBl  lii** 
meaning  one  who  bears  arms*  ii|M 
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(<.)  ARMOURER.    S-'e  Armorer..  Thus  Romulus,  during:  i»i8  wai  with  th^  Sabines, 

(j.l  Armourer  of  a  ship,  a  perfon  whofe  of-  a  bold  and  wariikt*  nation,  adopted  their  br  ad 
4\cc  is  to  take  care  th^t  the  arms  be  in  a  condition  buckler  in  lieu  of  the  rmiil  Argran  buckler,  which 
fit  for  fcrvice.  he  had  ufed  till  that  time.    The  principal  arms  of 

(v)  Armourers,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  the  ancient  Britons  were  hatchets,  fcythes,  lances, 
difpofed  in  certain  places  in  the  empire,  it  being  fwords,  and  bucklers :  the  Saxons,  &c.  brought 
forbid  either  to  fell,  or  buy,  or  make  arms  elfe-  in  the  halbard,  bow,  arrows,  arbalets,  &c.  By  the 
where.  They  were  exempted  from  all  offices  and  ancient  laws  of  England,  ^veiy  man  was  obliged 
taxes,  and  received  a  falary  from  the  public,  to  bear  arms,  except  the  judges  and  clergy.  By 
When  once  they  had  taken  the  employment,  nei-  ad,  33.  Hen  VJII.  it  was  exprtfsly  enjoined  on 
ther  they,  nor  their  <:hildrtn,  were  allowed  to  all  perfons  to  be  regularly  inftrudted,  even  from 
quit  it.  To  prevent  this,  they  had  a  kind  of  theu- tender  years,  in  the  exercifc  of  the  arms  then 
mark  imprefled  on  the  arm,  whereby  ^ey  might  in  uff;  viz.  the  long  bow  and  arrows;  and  to  be 
be  known.  If  any  of  them  fled,  or  lecreted  their  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  them.  The 
vare,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  him;  on  ancient  arms  of  our  Scots  Highlanders  are,  the 
account  of  which  the  effeds  of  fuch  as  died  with-  broad  fword,  target,  poinard  and  w/6rjp^ir,  or  durk. 
out  a  legal  heir  went  to  the  college.— There  were  (4.)  Arms,  Etymology  and  origin  of.  Ni- 
15  annamentaries,  in  the  Eaftcrn  empire,  j>laced  co'.'  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  phrafe  quod 
nearihe  frontiers,  and  19  in  the  WejOtern.  openant  armos,  becaufe  they  covtr  the  fhoulders 

(i.)  ARMOURY.    See  Armory.  or  fides;  but  Varro  derives  arv.^,  /i^  urc^ii/o,  ^© 

(1)  Armoury,  in  heraldry,  the  knowledge  of  quod  arceant  bojies,  H  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft 
ccit-armoursj  as  to  their  blazons,  and  various  in-  artificial  arms  were  of  wood,  and  were  only  em- 
tcndments.  ^  ployed  againft  beafts ;  and  that  Belus,  the  ion  of 

ARMOY,  a  fmaU  <own  of  Ireland,  in  thecoun-  Nihirod,  was  ^he  firft  that  wag  dwar:  whence 
ty  of  Antrim,  109  miles  from  Dublin.  according  to  fome,  came  the  appellation  betium. 

ARMOZA,  or  Harmozia,  a  town  in  Carma-  Diodorus  Siculus  takes  Belus  to  be  the  fome  with 
nia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis^  which  falls  into  Mars,  who  firft  trained  foiditrs  up  to  battle.  • 
the  Perfian  gulf;  called  Armuza,  by  Ptolemy.  (5)ARMi,  firk,  are  thofe  charged  with  pow- 
From  this  the  neighbouring  ifland,  and  a  fmall  der  and  ball :  fuch  arc  cannon,  mortars,  and  other 
kingdom,  tate  the  modem  name  of  Ormu4»  Lon.  ordnance ;  mulkets,  carabines,  piftols,  and  even 
56.  17,  E.  Lat.  17. 1©.  N.  bombs,  granadoes,  carcafles,  8ic.    In  the  Hiftory 

(1.)  *  ARMPIT,  n./.  [from  arm  and  pit]  The  of  the  Rova:  Academy  for  1707,  we  have  an  ac- 
hollow  place  under  the  (houlde;^.— The  handles  count  of  fome  experiments  made  with  fire-arms 
to  thefe  gouges  are  made  fo  long,  that  the  handle  differently  loaded,  by  M.  Caflm;.  Among  other 
may  reach  under  the  armpit  of  the  wcg-kman.  things  he  obferv<jfi,  that  by  loading  the  pi(  ce  with 
Moxon,  a  ball  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  calibre,  and 

(j.)  Ar«i-pit.    See  Axilla.  only  laying  a  little  gunpowder  btlow  the  ball  and 

(I.  I.)  *  ARMS.  91.  f  ivitbout  fhefn^ular  rtum-  a  good  deal  above  it,  it  will  yield  a  vehement 
hfr,  \jtrmaj  Lat.J  i.  Weapons  of  offence,  or  ar-  noife,  but  have  no  fenfible  effe<5t  or  impulfe  on  the 
tnour  jof  defence. —  ball.— This  he  takes  to  have  been  the  whole  fecret 

Thofe  arms  which  Mar«  before       of  thofe  people  who  pretended  to  fell  the  art  of 
Had  given  the  vanquifli'd,  now  the  vidor  bore,    rendering  one's  felf  invulnerable,  or  fhot-proof. 

Pope,       (6.)  Arms  of  par  ape,  or  courtesy,   were 

1,  A  ftatc  of  hoftility —  thofe  ufed  in  the  ancient  jufti;  and  -tournaments; 

SirEdward  Courtne y,  and  the  haugftiy  prelate,    which   were  comnionly   unihod  lances,  fwords 

With  many  more  confed'ptes,  are  in  anns.         without  edge  or  point,  woodea  fwords,  and  even 

Shakefpeare,    canes. 
^;.  War  in  general. —  (7.)  Arms,  pass  of,  was  ^  kind  of  combat  in 

Him  Paris  followM  to  the  dire  alarms,  ufe  among  the  ancient  cavaliers. 

Both  breathing  flaughter,  both  rcfoiv'd  in  flrwj.        (8.)  Arms,   stand  of,  fignifies  a  muiket,  a 

Popf.    bayonet,  a  fword,  belt,  aj>d  cartridge-box. 
4*  A^fHon;  the  a<fl  of  taking  ^rms. —  (II.)  Arms,  in  falconry,  denote  the  legs  of  a 

The  feas  and  rocks  and  ikies  rebound,  hawk,   trom  the  thigh  to  the  foot.     See  Pal- 

To  arms ^  to  arms ^  to  arms  I  Pope*     CONRY. 

5.  The  eiifignl  armooal  of  a  family.  (HI.)  Arms,  in  heraldry,  or  Armories,  are 

(1.)  Arms  aifo  are  ufed  figuratively  for  the  pro-  ufed  for  marks  of  dignity  and  honour,  regularly 
fefljon  of  a  foldier.  Thus  we  (ay  he  was  bred  to  compofed  of  certain  figures  and  colours,  given  or 
arms.  authorifed  by  fovereigns,  and  borne  in  banners, 

(3.)  Arms,  awcieht.  Arms  of  ftone,  and  e-  fhields,  coats,  6cc.  for  the  diftindtion  of  perfons, 
von  of  braft,  appear  to  have  been  ufod  before  men  families,  and  ftates;  and  pafiling  by  defcent  to 
made  ufe  of  iron  and  ileel.  Joft'phusalPuresus,  that  pofterity. — They  are  cilled  arm/,  in  regard  they 
the  patriarch  Jofeph  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  iron  are  borne  principally  on  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  ban- 
arms  in  Egypt,  arming  the  troops  of  Pharaoh  ners,  and  other  apparatus  of  war.  They  are  al- 
with  a  cdf<}ue  and  buckler.  What  contributed  fo  called  coats  of  arms  oat  armoury  &c.  becaufe 
moft  to  render  the  Romans  mafters  of  the  world,  anciently  embroidered  on  fur  coats,  &c»  See 
Has,  that  having  fucceffively  warred  againft  all  Heraldry. — Some  will  have  the  name  to  have 
nations,  'hey  conftantly  renounced  their  own  me-  been  firft  occationed  by  the  ancient  knights^ 
thods,  arms,  fi:c.  wh  never  they  inct  with  better,    who  in  their  jufts  and  toiunaments,  bore  ccr- 

X  X  X  }  tain 
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tiin  marks  (whicrt  were  fiequently  their   mif-        ii.  Arms  of  PATROiJAGE,    are  thofe  which 

trefb's  favours)  in  their  armour,  i.e.  their  helms  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  mrnoi^  &c.  add 

or  ihidid,   to  dlftinguilh  them  from  each  other,  to  their  family  armd,  in  token  of  their  peculiariu- 

Arms  at  prefent,  foUow  the  nature  of  titles,  which  periority  and  jurifdidtion. 
being  made  hereuitary,  thtfe  are  alfo  become  fo,         12.  Arms  of  prftension,  are  thofe  of  fnch 

being  the  feveral  marks  for  didinguifliino'  of  fami-  kingdoms  or  tenntories  to  which  a  prince  or  lord 

lies  and  kindreds*  as-names  cp'e  of  pcrfons  and  in-  ha**  fome  claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his  own, 

dividuals.    They  are  dilljn^uiihed  by  various  cpi-  though  the  kingdoms  or  t<mtories  be poflefledby 

thets,  fuch  ;i8,  a  foreign  prince  or  other  lord.    Thus  the  kinp 

1.  Arms*  assumptive,  are  fuch  as  a  man  has  of  England  have  quartered  the  arms  of  Frara 
^  right  to  afliimp  of  himfclf,  in  virtue  of  f<  inegaV  with  their  own,  ever  fince  the  claim  of  Edwaid 
Jant  adlion.    As,  if  a  man  who  is  no  gentlenr.an  of  111.  to  that  kingdom,  in  1330. 

blood,  nor  haa  coat  armour,  takes  a  gentleman,        13.  Arms  of  succession,  are  aflumed  by 

]ord,  or  prince,  prifoner,  in  any  lawful  war;  he  thofe  who  inherit  eftatcs,  manors,  ficc.  by  win,eD. 

becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  jhicld  of  fuch  prj.  tail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either  impale 

foner,   and  eqjpy  it  to  him  and  his  heirs.    The  or  quarter  with  their  own  arms. 

foundatipn  hereof  is  >that  principle  in  military  law,         14,   Ahms,    parted,   couped,   quarteiiis 

that  the  dominion  of  things  taken  in  lawful  war  &c.    See^ARTi,  5cc. 

paflTes  to  the  conqueror.   '  jt;.  Arms,  poursuivant,  King  at,  fee,  Sk 

2.  Arms,  canting,  arc  thofe  wherein  ^he  fi-  Poursuivant,  King,  Sec. 

^urcs  bear  an  allufion  to  the  naine  of  the  family,  '   (IV.)  Arms,  in  law,  are  extended  to  ary  tfeiug 

iiuch  are  thofe  (if  the  family  of  Pradp  in  Spain,  which  a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in  his  wrath,  to 

-jivhofe  field  b  a  meadow.     Moft   authors   hold  caft  at,  or  ftrike  another.    By  the  common  law, 

thefe  the  moft  noble  and  regular,  as  is  ihown  by  It  is  an  offence  for  jrerfons  to  go  or  ride  armed  with 

an  infinity  of  inflanccs  produced  by  father  Varcnr.e  dangerous  weapons;   but  gentlemen   may  ww 

and  Mcnetrief.—They  are  much  debafed,  wiicn  ccmmDn  arpnour,  according  to  their  quality,  &c. 

they  cpme  to  partake  o/thc  H^bus,  id  Inft.     The  king  ma^  prohibit  force  of  arms, 

3.  Arms,  charged,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  and  punilli  offenders  according  to  law ;  and  KT^ 
ancient  integrity  and  value,  with  the  addition  of  in  every  fubjed  is  bound  to  be  aiding  Stat.;. 
fome  nc\y  honourable  charge  or  bearing,  in  con-  Edw.  I.  None  fliall  come  with  force  and  irr* 
iideration  of  fofne  noble  action.  K'fore  the  king's  juftices,  nor  ride  armed  in  a^^y 

4.  Arms,  false,  or  irregular,  are  thofe  of  the  peace,  on  i>ain  to  forfeit  their  armour,  a^ 
wherein  there  is  fomething  contrary  to  the  efta-  to  fuffer  imprifonment,  &c.  2  Ed.  111.  c.  3.  1^ 
bliflied  rules  of  heraldry.  As,  when  m^tal  is  put  importation  of  armjj  and  ammunitioq  are  pro^ilJ- 
On  metal,  or  colour  on  colour,  Sec.  The  laws  of  ted  by  i  Jac.  II.  c.  8.  and  by  x  W.  and  M.ftat  :. 
arms,  witb  the  cognizance  of  -offences  committed  c.  2.  Proteftant  fubjcdls  may  have  arms  for  tbrr 
therein,  belong,  in  Britain,  Ip  the  earl  marlhal  defence.  So  likewife  arms,  5cc.  Ihippcd  after  pr^ 
and  college  of  arms. '  hibition,  are  forfeited,  by  29  Geo.  I.  c.  16.  ftcr 

5.  Arms,  vvhhy  or  fntirf,  are  fuch  as  retain  Aims  of  ofience  in  ufe  SmOng  us  at  preftnt^m 
their  primitive  purity,  integrity,  or\alue;  withr  the  fword,  piftol,  mulkpt^  bayonet,  pike,  &c. 
out  any  alterations,  abatements,  or  the  like.^-It  There  are  feveral  ads  of  parliament  tor  difannin; 
5s  a  rule,  that  the  fiinpler  and  lefs  diverfified  the  the  Highlanders;  ifee  1  Ceo.  J.  c.  54.  ix  Geo.K 
^rms,  the  more  noble  and  ancient  they  are.  For  c.  a6.  19  Geo.  Ii.  c.  39.  ai  Geo.  )l.c.34.  a6  Geo. 
thisreafon  Garcias  Xim:^ne8>  firfl  king  of  Navarre,  II.  c,  22.  and  19. 

and  hi's  fucccfTors  for  feveral  ages,  bore  only  gules,  (V.)  Arm  s,  ip* natural  hifVory,  denote  the  catr:' 

%without'any  figure  at  all.    The  arms  of  princes  ral  weapons,  or*  parts  of  defence,  of  beafli:  ;> 

of  the  blood  of  all  youn;;er  fons,  and  junior  fa-  claws,  teeth,  tufks  of  elephants,  beaks  of  birds,  &<^- 

milies,  are  not  pure  and  full ;  hut  diflinguifhed  *  Arm's  end.  »./.    A  phntfe  taken  from  bcj- 

and  diminilhed  by  proper  differences,  &c.  ing,  in  which  the  weaker  map  may  ovcrcojre  t^t 

6.  Arms  or  alliancf,  are  thofe  which  fami-  Uronger,  if  he  can  keep  him  firom  clofing.— Sock 
lies  or  private  perfops  join  to  ti^eir  o\vn,  to  de-  9l  one  as  can  keep  him  at  am/j  ntd*  d^  "^ 
iiote  the  alliances  which  thty' have  contra<^ed  by  wifli  for  a  better  companion.  Sidr.rjs  ArtH*- 
jnarriage.  —For  my  fake  be  comfortable,  hold  death  awf  i  - 

7.  Arms  of  community,  a; c  thofe  of  birtiop-  at  the  arm*s  evd*  Sbakeffeare, — In  the  farocfvC"^ 

rics,  cities,   univcrlities,   and  other  bodies   ci^i-    js  ufetj  arm's  length. 

porate.  AKMSlpE,  a  village  in  Weftmorcland, near L*.- 

8.  Arms  of  concfssicn,  or  augmentation  cf  tie  Lr.n^dnle,  on  the  borders  cf  Lurotcrlacd. 
^jonour,  are  eithq  entire  arras,  or  elfe  one  or  move  .    ( i  )  ARMSTRONG,  John,  M  D.  an  efrinfr* 
iigurcs  gi\en  by  prinpes,  as  a  reward  fur  fome  e:c-  phyfician,  pott,  and  mifcellaneous  writer,  wr'sb'^^'* 
traordinary  fcrvjcc.  in  Caflleton  p.irilh,  Roxburghfhire,  Mhrtr  fc'>  *' 

9.  Arms  of  dominion,  are  thofe  which  em-  ther  and  brother  were  miniflers;  compkrtwi  ^''■ 
perors,  kings,  and  fovereign  ftates  bear;  bciv.g  education  in  the  univtrfity  of  Edraburyb;  ^^ 
annexed  to  the  territories  which  they  poi'itfs.  he  took  his  degree  in  Phyfie^  Feb.  4.  lyj**  *^^ 
Thus  the  three  lions  are  tliearpisof  Engliind ;  the  much  reputati(»n  ;  and  publill.cd  his  thti*,  ^''^ 
flcurs  de  lys  thofe  of  France,  &c.  forms  of  that  univerfity  re<;uire,  Detabefvt^^' 

10.  Arms  of  family,  or  paternal  arms.    In  1735  he  pub!ifhed  a  iittlp  humorous  Wptn 
flre  fuch  as  belong  to  a  particular  family,   ai.d    pamphU^t  in  8vo,  entitled,  "  An  EfTay  fbr  ^* 
]^hich  no  other  pcrfon  has  a  ri^ht  to  afJume.  ging  the  Study  of  Phyfic^  to  whicli  is  »<^<* ' 
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Dialogue  brtwixt  Hygeia,  Mercury,  and  Pluto,  tli;»n  L..'?oo  faved  out  of  a  very  moderate  income. 

Hating  to  the  Pra<iticeof  Phyfic,  as  ft  is  managed  arifinjr  principally  trom  his  half-pay. 
by  a  certain  illuftrious  Society.  As  alfo  an  Epiftle         (2.)  Armstrong,    Sir  Thomas,    an   Fnglifh 

from  Ufbek  the  Pcrlian.  to  Joftiua  Ward.  Efij."  gentleman,  whofe  adivity  in  behalf  of  the  king 

This  piece  contains  much  drollery  ;  in  the  dia-  during  the  rebellion,  caufed  Cromwell  imprifon 

Jo^e,  he  has  caught  the  very  fpirit  of  Lucian.  In  him  and  threaten  his  life.     He  was  an  open  ene- 

i;  15  he  publifhcd  a  Synopfis  of  the  Hiftory  and  my  to  popery,  and  entered  very  warmly  into  the 

Cure  of  the  Veneral   Difeafes,    8vo.    This  w^s  duke  of  Monmouth's   fervice.     An  infurre^ion 

fc>on  followed  by  the  Oeconomy  of  Love ;  a  poem  having  been  planned  by  the  counliy  party,  foon 

which  has  much  merit,  but  it  is  too  ftrongly  tine-  after  the  new  Iherifi's  were  impofed  on  the  city  of 

tured  with  the  licentioufnefs  of  Ovid.    It  is  faid,  I^ndon  by  the  influence  of  the  court,  Sir  Thomas 

that  his  maturer  judgment  expunged  many  of  the  Armftrong  went  with  the  duke  of  Mor*mouth  to 

luxuriances  of  youthful  fancy,  in  an  edition  "  re-  infpedt  the  king's  guards,  for  the  purpofe  of  judg- 

vifed  and  corroded  by  the  author"  m  i  :6S.    It  ing  whether  they  might  hazard  an  attack  upon 

appears  by  one  of  the  cafes  on  literary  property,  them  in  the  intended  infumedtion  ;  after  which, 

that  Mr  Millar  paid  50  guineas  for  the  copy-right  finding  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  court,  he  haftily 

of  this  poem,  which  was  intended  as  a  burlefque  left  the  kingdom,  and  was  outlawed.     He  was 

on  fome  di<itatic  writer*.    It  has  been  obferved  of  feized  abroad,  fent  to  London,  and  condemned 

Dr  Armftrong,  that  his  works  have  great  inequa-  and  executed  without  a  trial,  in  1684. 
lilies,  fome  of  them  being  pofl'efl'ed  of  every  re-        (3.)  Armstrong,  John,  a^ottiih  writer,  wa# 

quiflte  of  the  moft  perfed  compofition,  whil^  o-  bom  at  Leith  and  educated  at  Fdinburgh,  where 

thers  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  fupi*rior  to  the  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  While  he  was  in  the 

produi^ions  of  mediocrity.    The  /Irt  of  ^^ffrr*  univtrlity,  he  publiflied   a,\olume   of  Juvetiile 

A.'ing  Hraltbf  his  beft  performance,  was  pubJimed  Poems,  with  an  Eflay  on  the  means  of  punifhing 

in  1744,  and  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterity  and  preventing  Crimes.   In  1790  he  went  to  Lon- 

as  one  of  the  firft  of  Britifti  writers;  and  as  a  don,  where,  though  he  preached  occafionally  in 

man  acquainted  *with  man.    In   1746,  Dr  Arm-  fome  of  the  diflenting  meeting  houfes,  his  chief 

ftrong  was  appointed  one  of  the  phylicians  to  fupport  was  from  his  writing  for  the  daily  papers, 

the  hofpital   for  lame   and   fick  foldiers  behind  In  the  midft  of  increafing  reputation  and  profpeds, 

Buckingham  houfe.    In  175 1,   he  publiflied  his  he  was  carried  off,  at  the  age  of  a6,  1797. 
poem   on   Benevolence,  in  folio;   and   in  1753,        ARMUYDENr  a  fea  port  town  of  Zealand, 

**  Tafte,  an  epiftle  to  a  young  Critic.    In  1758  in  the  ifland  of  Valcherin,  formerlv  very  flourifh- 

appeared,  **  Sketches,  or  E flays  on  various  fub-  ing  ;  but  now  inconfiderable,  the  (ea  having  ftop- 

jeds,  by  Launceiot  Temple,  Efq.  in  two  parts."  ped  up  the  harbour  with  fand.    The  fait  works 

In  this  produ^ion,  which  poflefles  much  humour  are  its  chief  refource.   It  lies  3  miles  E.  of  Middle- 

and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which  had  a  re*  burg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal.    Lon.  3.  4s.  E. 

markably  rapid  fale,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Lat.  51. 31.  K* 
affifted  by  Mr  Wilkes.    In  1760  he  was  appoint*        ARMUZA.    Sec  Armora. 
ed  phyfician  to  the  army  in  Germany,  where,        (x.)  *  ARMY,  n,  f  \armeet  Fr.l   i.  A  coUec- 

in  1761,  he  wrote  a  poem,  called  "  Day,  an  Epif-  tion   of  armed  men,  obliged  to  obey  one  man. 

tie  to  John  Wilkes  of  Aylelbury,  Efq."    In  this  Lacke. — Number  itfelf  importeth  not  much  in  ar- 

poem,  which  is  not  col.e<5led  with  his  works,  he  »r/«,  where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage.  Ai- 

wantonly    hazarded  a   refle<5tion    on   Churchill,  con.    a.  A  great  number.— The  fool  hath  planted 

w^hich  drew  upon  him  the  ferpent-toothed  venge-  in  his  memory  an  armj  of  good  words,   ^bakefp. 
ance  of  that  fevei^ft  of  f«»tirifth,  whofe  embalming        (».)  Army,  is  rather  more  accurately  defined, 

or  corrofive  pen  could  deify  or  lampoon  any  man,  a  large  number  of  foldiers,  confifting  of  horfe  and 

according  as  he  accjuiefced  with,  or  diticntcd  from,  foot,  completely  armed,  and  provided  with  artil- 

his  political  principles.    Jn  1770,  Dr  Armftrong  ler>',  ammunition,  provifion«y  &c.  under  the  com- 

publiJhed  a  colledion  of  *<  Mifcellanies  in  2  vols.;  mand  of  one  general,  having  lieutenant  generals, 

containing,  i.  The  Art  of  preferring  Health,     a.  major  generals,  brigadiers,  and  other  officers  un- 

<^)f  Benevolence,  an  Epiftle  to  Eumenes.    3.  Tafte,  der  Mm.    An  army  is  compoied  of  fquadrons  and 

an  Epiftle  to  a  young  Critic,  1753.    4-  Imitations  battalions;  and  is  ufually  divided  into  three  corp?, 

of  Shakefpeare  and  Spenfer.     5.  The  Univerfal  and  formed  into  three  lines  :  thefirit  line  is  calUd 

Almanac,   by  Noureddin   Ali.     6.  Tlie   Forced  the  nyan^guarj,  tiie  fecond  the  main-hodtt  and  tl  c 

Marriage,  a  tragedy.    7.  Sketches"     In  1771*  he  third   the   rear^f^uard^  or  b^dy  of  refem*r.    The 

publiflied  ^  A  ftiort  ramble  through  fome  parts  middle  of  each  line  is  poflTeffed  by  the  foot ;  the 

of  France  and  Italy,  by  Launceiot  Temple;  and  cavalry  form  the  right  and  left  wing  of  each  line; 

in  1773,  in  his  own  name,  a  4to  pamphlet, entitled,  and  fomctimes  they  place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in 

Medkai  EJfap  ;  towards  the  conclufion  of  which,  the  intervals  between  the  battalions.    When  ti  e 

he  accounts  for  his  not  having  fuch  extenfive  prac-  army  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  horfe  aic 

tice  as  fome  of  his  brethren,  from  his  not  being  placed  5   feet  diftant  from  each  other,  and  the 

quaVSed  to  employ  the  ufual  means,  from  a  tick-  foot   4.     In  each  line  the  battalions  are  diftant 

hfti  ftate  of  fpirits,  and  a  diftempi  red  excefs  of  from  each  other  180  feet,  which  is  nearly  equal 

^rtifibility.     He  complains  much  of  the  behaviour  to  the  extent  of  their  front ;  and  the  fame  holds 

of  fome  of  his  brethren,  of  the  herd  of  critics,  and  of  their  fquadrons,  which  are  about  ^00  feet  dif- 

partkrularhr  of  the  reviewers.    He  dif^d  in  Sept.  tant,  the  extent  of  their  own  front.    Thefe  inter- 

1779  ;  and  to  the  furprife  of  his  friends,  left  more  rah  are  left  for  the  ftjuadrons  and  battalions  of 

th«r 
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the  fecond  line  to  range  thcmfelves  againft  tne  in-  the  caiife.    I)ut  a  well  regulated  (l4ndins  ann^  » 

tervals  of  the  firft,  that  both  may  more  readily  greatly  fuperior  to  a  militia ;  although  a  iniliiLi, 

march  througli  thefe  fpaces  to  the  enemy :  the  firft  after  ferving  two  or  three  campaigns,  may  bevTvm* 

line  is  ufually  .^oo  feqt  diftant  from  the  fecond,  and  equal  to  a  ftaiiding  army,  and  in  every   e  pedl  i 

the  ffcond  from  the  third,   that  thefe   may  be  match  for  veteran  troops.    SeeMiLiiu. 

fuflScient  room  to  rally  when  tlie  fquadron*  and  (7.)  Army,  standing,  of  ancient  Mace. 

l^attaliona  are  broken*     See  the  article  War  don.     One  of  the  firft  ftanding  armies  of  nhich 

U.)  Army,  naval,  or  sea  army,  is  a  number  we  have  any  diftinct  account,  in  well  authentica- 

of  1  hips  of  war,  equipped  and  manned  with  failors  ted  hiftory,  is  thai  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    Hii 

Sind  mariners,  under  the  command  of  an  admiral,  frequent  wars  with  the  Tbracians,  Illyrians,  Thcfi. 

with  other  inferior  officers  under  him.    See  Na-  faly  ans,  r.nd  fome  of  the  Greek,  cities  in  the  ncigh- 

VAL  Tactics.  bourhoodofMacedon,  gradually  formed  his  irocpi, 

(4.)  Army  of* observation,  is  emploj"  d  by  which  in  the  be^innmg  were  probably  militia,  to 

beftegers,  to  prevent  relief  being  brought  into  4  the  e«A<ft  difcipline  of  a  ftanding  army.  When  be 

place,  or  the  fiege  being  raifed  by  the  enemy.  was  at  peace,  which  was  very  Kldom,  and  ncm 

(5.)  Army,  royai,  '\s  an  army  marching  with  for  any  long  time  together,  he  was  cajreful  not  to 

heavy  cannon  ;  enable  of  befieging  a  ftrong,  well  ditban4  that  arn^y.    It  vanquiftied  and  fubfided, 

fortified  city.  Rfter  a  long  and  violent  ftiiiggie,  indeed  the  gal- 

(6.)  Army,  STAN  pi  NQ»  ap  anpy  kept  conftant,  lant  and  well  cxercifcd  militias  of  the  principal  re- 

¥y  in  pay,  and  ready  for  adion,  in  peace  as  well  publics  of  ancient  Greece :  and  afterwards,  vvi^ 

as  in  war.    It  has  lien  obferved,  that  in  Europe  verv  little  ftruggle,  the  effeminate  and  ill  extit^ 

a  prince  with  a  million  of  fubje<^8  cannot  keep  art  mifitia  of  the  great  Perfiia;!  empire.     The  fail  of 

.irmy  of  above  10,000  men,  without  ruining  him-  the  Greek  republics  and  of  the  Perfian  empirr, 

felf.    It  was  otherwife  in  the  ancient  republics :  was  the  eftVc^  of  the  irreGftible  fuperiority  wbicb 

the  propbrtion  of  foWiers  to  the  reft  of  the  pc-o-  4  ftanding  army  has  over  every  fort  of  militia    It 

ple^  which  is  now  as  about  i  to  J 00,  mi^jht  then  i&the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  nan. 

be  as  I  to  8.     The  reafon  feems  owing  to  that  e-  hind  of  which  hiftpry  i.as  prcferved  any  diftindor 

qual  partition  of  lands  which  the  ancient  founders  circumftantial  account.     The  fall  ot  Carthage, 

of  commonwealths  made  among  their  fubje<5V^;  and  the  confeqjxent  elevation  of  Rome  is  the  fc- 

fo  that  every  man  had  a  confider.ible  property  to  cond.    All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of  tbofe 

defend,  and  means  to  defend  it  with  :  whefea.s,  two  faiAous  republics  may  very  well  be  accouotcd 

among  us,  the  lands  and  riches  of  a  nation  being  for  from  the  fara'-  jcaufe. 

fhared  among  a  few,  the  reft  have  no  way  of  fub-  (8  )  Army,  standing,  of  Carthage.  From 

fitting  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like ;  and  have  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 

neither  any  free  pmperty  to  defend,  nor  m<.ans  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  wrre 

to  enable  them  to"  go  to  war  in  def  nee  of  it,  continually  in  the  field,  and  employed  under  tu« 

without  ftarving  their  families.    A  large  part  of  great  gem  raU,  who  fucceeded  one  another  m cod- 

our  people  are  either  artifans  or  fervants,  ^nd  mand ;   Hamilcar,    his  fon-m-law  Aidrubil,  iw 

thus  only  minifter  t<?  the  luxury  and  eHvminacy  his  fon  H^^nnibal ;  firft  in  chaftihng  theu"  ownirt" 

of  the  great.   While  the  etiuallty  of  lands  fabfifted,  bellious  flaves.  afterwards  iD  fubduipg  the  rerott- 

Home,  though  only  a  little  ftate,  being  refuiWI  the  ed  nations  of  Africa,  and,  laftly,  m  conqoor^ 

fuccours  which  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  furnilii,  the  jrreat  kingdom  of  Spain.    The  army  wbicf» 

after  the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  conf  jlate  of  Ca-  Hannibal  l^d  from  Spain  mto  Italy  mu ft  necdrni- 

roillus,  prefently  raifed  ten  legions  within  its  own  ly,  iii  thofe  different  wars,  h^ve  ^en  gndaaiiy 

walls ;   which  was  more,   Livy  afl'^res  us,  than  formed  to  the  ej^ad  difciplme  of  a  ftandii^  aray. 

they  were  able  to  do  in  his  time,  when  they  w  re  The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  though  }^J^ 

inafters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  world,    A  full  not  been  jt^togelher  at  peace,  yet  they  bad  iwt» 

proof,  adds  the  hiftorian,  that  we  are  not  grown  during  this  period  been  engaged  m  any  war  or 

nronger;  and  that  what  fwells  our  city  is  only  very  great  conlequence ;  and  their  f\"'*"T*^ 

luxury,  and  the  means  and  effects  of  it.     Our  ar-  pline,  it  is  generally  (aid,  was  a  good  deal  rcUffJ 

mles  anciently  were  a  fort  of  mihtia,  comsofod  The  Roman  armitfs  which  Hanmbal  ukoubw* 

chiefly  of  the  vaOals  and  tenants  of  the  lords.-  at  Trebia,    i'hrafymenus,  an^^*""?^»  ^'^''FLr' 

When  each  company  had  ferved  tl>i:  number  of  litin  oppofed  to  a  ftandmg  army.    Theoft^* 

days  or  months  enjoined  by  their  tenure,  or  the  ftance.  it  is  probable,  contnbuted  more  two  wj 

cuftoms  of  the  fee«  they  held,  th-y  return-d  home,  other  to  determw  the  f-^^^^.^^^^^f*^  *^^\^^.  J 

The  armies  of  the  empire  confift  of  divers  bodies  ftanding  army  which  Hannibal  left  behind  tmv 

of  troops  fumiftied  by  the  fewal  circl  s.     The  Spain,  h^d  the  like  fui^only  over  the  uoim 

greater  part  of  the  French  armies,  under  th:  Me-  which  tne  Romans  lent  to  oppofe  it.  *nd  inar^ 

rovingian  race  confifted  of  infantrv.     Un.lt.r  Pe-  ye.irs,  under  the  con^mand  of  tiie  yo^^ 

pin  and  Charlemagne,  the  an  ies  confitud  aimoft  drubal,  expelled  tht-m  almoft  ^^^'^  ""TV^ 


sad 

^lad  (bme  of  the  powers  feel  the  effeds  of  them,     whole  or  almoft  the  whole,  of  the  ^^^(^1 
JX  is  f^rci^n  tp  the  prclent  fubjed  to  inveltiijate    w!:icb  he  commanded  ^n  Spam,  to  the  uhm  ^ 
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df  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid  tradfenien,  artificers,  and  manufadVurerS.  The 
to  have  been  milled  by  his  guides :  and  in  a  coun-  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the  military  cha- 
ty  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprifed  and  at-  raster;  and  t)ie  ftanding  armies  of  Rome  gradu- 
tacked  by  another  ftanding  army,  in  evrry  rtfpeA  ally  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  negleded,  and 
equal  or  fuperior  torhis  own,  and  was  cntirly  de-  undifciplincd  militia,  incapable  or  refifting  the  at- 
feated.  When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  tack  of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias,  which 
Scipio  found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  weftern  empire.  It 
inferior  to  his  ox^ti.  He  conquered  and  fubdued  was  cmly  by  hiring  the  militia  of  feme  of  thofe  na- 
that  militia ;  and  in  thecourfe  of  the  war,  his  own  tions  to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  empe- 
militia  neceffarily  became  a  welldifciplifled  and  rors  were  for  fume  time  able  to  defend  themielvff, 
wellexercifed  ftanding  Ihrmy.  Th  it  ftanding  army  The  fall  of  the  weftem  empire  is  the  third  gn^it 
was  afterwards  carrieid  into  Africa,  where  it  found  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of  which  an- 
nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.  In  order  to  de-  cient  hiftory  has  prefcrved  any  diftin<it  or  circum- 
fend  Carthage  it  became  neceflary  to  recal  the  ftantial  account.  It  was  bfought  abotit  by  the  ir- 
ftanding  army  of  Hannibal.  The  difheanened  refi  liWe  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a  barba- 
and  frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined  it,  rous  has  over  that  of  a  crviliyed  nation;  Which 
and  at  rtie  battle  of  Zama  compofed  the  greater  the  mililia  of  a  nation  of  fhepherds  has  over  that 
part  of  the  troops  of  Hannibal.  The  event  of  that  of  a  nation  of  hulbandmen,  artificers,  and  maTin- 
day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics,  fa^ures.  The  vi^ories  ^hich  have  been  gained 
(9.)  Army,  Standing,  of  Romf,  &c.  From  by  militias  have  generally  been  not  over  ftanding 
the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthagninn  war  till  the  fall  armies,  bwt  6vcr  other  militias  in  exercife  and  diU 
of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  cipline  inferior  to  themftlves.  Such  w«e  the 
in  every  refpe^  ftanding  armies.  T^e  ftanding  victories  which  the  Greek  militia  pained  over 
army  of  M  'cedon,  although  far  inferior,  made  that  of  the  Perfian  empire ;  and  fuch  too  were 
feme  reftftance  to  their  anns.  In  the  height  of  thofe  which  in  later  times  the  Swifs  militia 
their  grandeur,  it  coft  them  two  great  wars,  and  gained  over  that  of  the  Anftrians  and  Burgundians. 
three  great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  kingdom:  The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
of  which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been  nations,  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  upon  the 
ftill  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowar-  ruins  of  the  weftem  empire,  continued  for  fome 
dice  of  its  laft  king.  The  militias  of  all  the  civi-  time  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  fheir  new  lettle- 
li'/ed  nations  of  the  ancient  world  of  Greece,  of  ments,  as  it  had  been  in  their  original  country. — 
S\Tia,  afld  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance  It  was  a  mi  lit  a  of  fliepherds  and  huibandmen, 
to  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  which  in  time  of  war  took  the  field  under  the 
of  fome  of  the  barbarous  nations  defended  them-  command  of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  ac- 
felves  much  better.  The  Scythian  Or  Tartar  mi-  cuftomed  to  obey  in  peace.  It  was  therefore  to- 
Ifitia.  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  countries  lerably  well  exercifed,  and  tolerably  well  difci-  * 
north  of  the  EuXine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were  the  plined.  As  arts  and  induftry  advanced,  however, 
moft  formidable  enemies  whom-  the  Romans  had  the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gradually  dt^Cayed, 
to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war. —  •'ind  the  great  body  of  4he  people  had  lefs  time  to 
The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too  were  al-  fpare  for  military  exercifes.  Both  Ithe  difcipline 
ways  refpedtable,  and  upon  fevtral  occafions  gain-  and  the  exercife  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore 
ed  very  confiderable  advantages  over  the  Roman  went  to  ruin,  and  ftanding  armies  were  gradually 
armies.  In  general,  however,  and  when  the  Ro-  introduced  to  hipply  the  place  of  it.  When  the 
man  armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear  expedient  of  a  ftandhig  army,  h?.d  once  been  a 
to  have  been  very  much  fuperior.  Many  diffe-  dopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it  became  necefla- 
rent  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  difcipline  of  ry  that  all  its  neighlwurs  fhould  follow  the  eX- 
the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feverity  was,  ample.  They  foon  found  that  their  fafety  depend- 
perhaps,  one  of  thofe  cauL'S.  In  the  days  of  their  ed  upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that  their  own  militia 
Krandeur,  when  no^  enemy  appeared  capable  of  was  altoijcther  incapable  of  rdifting  the  attack  of 
oppoling  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afide  fuch  an  army. 

a»  burdenfome,  their  excercifes  were  negleded  as         (10.)  Army,  standikc,  su?frior  to  a  mi- 

mincceftarily  toilfome.     Under   the  Rom;tn  fm-  Lnt\.    The  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army,  though 

perors  too,  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome,  thofe  they  mny  never  have  foen  an  enemy,  yet  have  fre- 

particularly  which  gaurded  the  Gernaan  and  Pan-  quently  appeared  to  poflefs  a41  the  courage  of  ve- 

ifonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to,  their  maf-  teran  troi>ps,  and  the  very  moment  that  they  took 

tt.T9,  againft  whom  they  uf  d  frequently  to  fet  up  the  field,  to  have  been  fit  to  foce  the  hardicft  and 

their  own  generals.    In  order  to  render  thtm  lefs  moft  experienced  veterans.     In  a  long  peace,  the 

formidable,  according  to  fome  authors,  Dioclefi-  generals  perhaps  may  fometimes  forget  their  (kill ; 

an,  according  to  others  Conftantinfe,  fini   with-  nut  where  a  well  regulated  ftanding  army  has  been 

drew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had  al-  kept  up,  the  foldiers  fcem  never  to  forget  their 

ways  before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies,  ge-  valour.     When  a  civilized  na. ion  depends  for  its 

nerally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and  difper-  defence  upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed 

f^  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different  pro-  to  be  conquertd  by  any  barbarous  nation  wh*cli 

vincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce  ever  happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  fre- 

removed,  but  when  it  became  neceflary  to  repel  quent  conquefts  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in 

an  invafion.     Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quartered  Afia,   by   the  Tartars,   fufficiently  demonftrate* 

JO  trading  and  manufa*<fturing  towns,  and  feldom  the  natural  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a  Ijar- 

rexnoved  from  thofe  quarters,  became  thcmlelvcs  barous  has  over  th  it  of  a  civilized   nation.     A 

well 
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well  regulited  ftanJing  army  is  fuperior  to  every  only,  that  the  public  fifety  does  not  require,  th4 

militia.    Such  an  army  as  it,  can  beft  be  main-  the  Ibvercign  fhouUi  be  trufted  with  any  difcreti. 

tained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it  onary  power,  tor  fupprcning  even  the  impv^joent 

can  alone  defend  fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invali-  wantonnefs  of  this  licvntious  liberty.    Perhaps  no 

,           on  of  a  poor  and  Jbarbarous  neighbour.    It  is  on-  c<Hintry  ever  needed  a  landing  army  more  lh?.h 

:           ly  by  means  'of  a  ftanding  army,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  has  of  late  years, — furrounded  and 

the  civilization  of  any  country  can  be  perpetua-  threatened  by  foreign  enemies,  while  many  of  her 

'"           tetl,  or  even  preferved  for  any  coniiderable  time,  own  children  (eertied  to  vie  with  each  other  in  con 

As  it  is  only  by  means  ol*  a  well  regulated  Hand-  temning  and  degrading  the  powers  which  proke. 

1         ,ing  army,  that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defend-  te(5ted  their  liberty,  and  prevented  them  iromthat 

ed,  fo  it  is  only  by  means  h(  it,  that  a  barbarous  anarchy  and  confufion  Which  prevailed  in  France. 

:           country  can  bj  fuddcnly  and  tolerably  civilized*  Arm,  yard.     See  Yard  arm. 

A  (landing  army.eltablilhcs,  with  an  irreliftible  Army   lands,  in  geography,  fundry  diftrifts 

•force,  the  law  of  the  fovereign  through  the  remo-  in  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  on  the  N. 

teil  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  maintains  fome  of  the  Ohto,  and  to  the  weftward  of  Pennfylva. 

y          degree  of  regular  government  in  countries  which  nia,  (ituated  between  80°  and  91''  Lon.  \V.  and 

could  not  otherwiie  admit  of  any.    Whoever  ex-  37**  and  41°  Lat.  N. 

amines  with  attention,  the  improvements  which  ARMYNE,  Mary,  an  illuftrious  Englifh  bdy, 

Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  RuiBan  em-  the  daughter  of  iicnry  Talbot,  4th  fon  of  Georp' 

pire,  will  find,  that  they  almolt  all  refolve  them-  earl  of  Shrewibury,  and  wife  of  Sir  William  Ar- 

5'          felves  into  the  eftabliihment  of  a  well  regulated  myne.      She  was  a  woman  of  great  talents,  .*nJ 

ftanding  army.     It  is  the  inftrument  which  exe-  examplary  piety.     Slie  had  a  good  underftandiu^ 

cutes  and  maintains  all  his  other  regulations.—  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  wasw-II 

"^          That  degree  of  order  and  internal  peace,  which  verfed  in  hiftory  and  divinity.    She  made  a  ync- 

that  empire  has  ever  fince  enjoyed,  is*  altogether  tifc  of  diftribuiing  books  amorfg  the  poor;  and  (he 

owing  to  the  influence  of  that  army.                '  gave  conlidcr.ibie  fums  to  the  miflionaries  employ- 

(11.)  Army,  standing  unfavourable  to  ed  in  conveiti'.i;;  the  Indians  in  North  America. 

LIBERTY,  BUT  SOMETIMES  FRiEND|.Y  TO  IT.—  Bcfides  many  Qther  deeds  of  public  beneficence, 

Men   of  republican  principles  are  jealous  of  a  Ihe  endowed  three  hofpitaU.     ^he  died  in  1675. 

ftanding  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.    It  ceitain-  ARNA,  or  Arni,  a  fca  port  of  Andros.    Sec 

ly  is  fo,  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  general  ofti-  Andros,  N^  I.  f  ji. 

cers  are  not  necefiarily  conneifled  with  the  fup-  ARNABOS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an  aronw- 

port  of  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate.    The  ftand-  tic  dru^,  dcforibed  by  Paulus  JEgineta,  and  othtr 

*   -  ing  army  of  Caelar  deftroyed  the  Roman  rep ub-  Greek  phyiioians,  and  fiippofed  to  be  the  (iOi: 

lie  J  the  ftanding  army  of  Cromwell  turned  the  with  the  zarnab  of  Avicenna,  the  carplsja  d 

long  parliament  out  or  doors.    But  where  the  fo-  the  more  ancient  Greek  writers.      This  was  i 

vereign  is  himfelf  the  general,  and  the  principal  drug  much  ufed  a?  an  aromatic  and  cordial,  aid 

nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  offi-  atlowed  in  many  cafes  to  be  a  good  fubftitutc  for 

<:er8  of  the  army ;   where  the  military  force  is  cinnamon.    It  was  the  young  fboots  of  die  cu- 

placed  under  the  command  of  thofe  who  have  the  beb  tree. 

^reateft  intereft  in  the  fupport  of  the  civil  autho-  ARNALDIA,  or  Arnoldia,  in  phyfic,  a  flew 
rity,  becaiifj  they  have  themfelves  the  greateft  malignant  kind  of  difoafe,  frequent  formerly  i.i 
fliare  of  that  authv)rity  ;  a  ftanding  army  can  ne-  England ;  the  mofl  didinguilhing  fymptom  wiii^- 
ver  be  dangerous  to  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  of  was  a  falling  off  of  the  hair.  Authon  a.-^ 
may  in  fome  cafi's  be  favourable  to  liberty.  The  much  at  a  lofs  for  the  nature  of  this  dile-»t, 
fecurity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovereign  renders  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  our  coun- 
unecefrar)'  that  troublefome  jealoufy,  which  in  try.  From  the  defcriptJon  given  of  it  In  an  and- 
fome  mo^lern  republics  feems  to  watch  over  the  ent  chronicle,  Mollerus  concludes  it  to  have  betfl 
minuteit  actions,  and  to  be  at  all  tim:s  ready  to  a  fpecies  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  as  that  difteayx* 
difturb  tlie  ptace  of  ev»?ry  citizen.  *  Where  the  appeared  in  thofe  days  in  this  country, 
fecurity  of  the  m  igiftrate,  though  fupported  by  ARNALD,  Richard,  an  Englifh  divine,  wa> 
tlie  principal  people  of  the  country,  is  endanger-  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Benet  College, 
ed  by  every  popular  difcontent ;  'where  a  fmall  Cambridge.^  He  became  fellow  of  Emanuel  Col- 
tumult  is*  capable  of  bringing  about,  in  a  few  lege;  and  in  1728  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D. 
hours,  a  great  revolution ;  the  whole  authority  of  when  he^  was  prcfented  to  the  rc<5tory  of  Thi?'* 


oidy   by  the  natural  aridocracy  of  the  country,  in  1756.                                                                , 

but  by  a  well  regulated  (tauding  armry,  the  rudelt  AKNALL,  William,  a  notc-d  political  writer  11 

the  moft  ground!tls,  and  the  moft  licentious  re-  defence  of  Sir  Rob?rt  Walpole,  waS  originally^ 

monftra aces,  can  gis'e  little  difturbance.     He  can  attorney's    clcik;    but   h-'iu^    recommended  to 

lafely  pardon  or  negled  them,  and  his  confciouf-  Walp6le,  he  employed  him  for  a  couHe  of  ye-^rv 

iicfs  of  his  ov.  n  fuperiority  naturally  difpofes  him  in  writing  the  Frte  Briton^  and  other  papers,  ^^ 

to  do  fu.      Tliat   decree   of  liberty    which   ap-  defence  of  his  aJaiiniftration.     By  the  i^^port  J 

proachei  to  liccntioumefs  can  be  tolerated  only  in  the  fecrct  committee,  he  appe.trs  to  have  recflrrd 

cDuntricb  wheiv  tUc  ioverciiii  is  fecurcd  bya  well  in  the  fpace  oi /our  years,   u.>  lefs  a  fum  t^^ 

regulated  flandiug  army,     it  is  in  fach  countries  L.  10,977 :6:  8  out  cf  the  treaiory  far  bis  ^f^ 
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tings!  but  fpending  his  money  as  fift  as  it  came,  him  too  far  in  his  refearches :  he  endeavoufe^  i0 

and  his  fupplics  ftopping  on  Sir  Robert's  refigna-  difcover  future  events  bjr  aftrology,  imagining  thjf 

tion,  be  died  broken  hea|ted  and  in  dtbt,  in  the  fcience  to  be  infallible ;  and  upon  this  foundatioji 

a6th  year  of  his  age.    His  invention  was  fo  quick,  he  publifhed  a  predvflion,  that  the  world  Woulj 

that  his  employer  ufed  to  f^y,  no  man  in  England  come  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  1 

could  write  a  pamphlet  in  to  little  time  as  Amall.  He  pradifed  phyfic  at  Paris  for  Ibme  time;  but 

(i.)  ARNAUD,    D*AwDiLLY,    Anthony,    the  having  advanced  fome  new  dodrines,   he  dr^W 

fon  of  a  celebrated  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  upoil  himfelf  the  refentment  of  tb^  xxahetRtyj 

Paris,  and  a  do<5tor  of  tlie  Sorbonne,  was  bom  in  and  his  friends  fearing  he  ihight  be  arrefted,  per* 

i6ia.    He  publiihedy  in  1643,  /I  Treat i fir  on /rc^  fuaded  him  to  retire  from  that  city.  Upon  his  leav^ 

jflw/  Commauioni  which  highly  difpleafed  the  Je-  in^  France,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  h^  was  re- 

fuits ;  and  the  diiputes  upon  grace,  which  broke  ceived  by  Frederick  king  of  Arragon  with  the  greats 

out  about  this  time  va  the  uni  vcrfity  of  Pari^  and  eft  marks  oi  kindnefs  and  efteem.  Some  time  after** 

j'n  which  he  took  a  zealous  part  with  the  Janfen-  wards,  this  prince  fent  him  to  France,  to  attend 

ifts,  helped  to  incrcafe  the  animolity.    But  no-  Pope  Clement  in  an  illqefs }  and  he  was  ihipwreck- 

thing  raifed  fo  great  a  clamour  againfl  him,  as  the  ed  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  about  the  ytar^x^ti^^ 

two  letters  he  wrote  on  Abfolutlon ;  in  the  fecond  The  works  of  Amaud,  with  his  life  preftved,  were 

of  which  the  faculty  of  divinity  found  two  pro«  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Lyons,  in  t5ao-s* 

portions  which  they  condemned,  and  M.  Amaud  and  at  Bafil  in  1585,  with  the  notes  of  Nicholul 

was  expelled  the  fociety.    Upon  this  he  retired ;  Tolerus. 

and  during  a  retreat  which  Jafted  near  1$  yearSf  ARNAUT  laros.    See  Albamia,  "N**  1* 

he  compofed  that  great  variety  of  works  which  Arnauts,  cavalry   belonging  to  the   Gran^ 

are  extant,  on  grammar,  geometry,  logic,  meta-  Seignior. 

phyfics,  and  theology.    In   1679,  he  withdrew  ARNAY-LE-DUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  tb« 

from  France,    lived  in  obfcurity  in  the  Nether-*  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  which  carries  on  a  prct* 

lands,  and  died  in  1A94.     His  heart,  at  his  own  ty  good  trade.    It  is  feated  in  a  valley  near  tneri« 

a*queft,  was  frnt  to  be  depolited  in  the  Port  Roy*  ver  Arroux,  25  miles  NW.  of  flaune.    Lou.  4' 

al.    Amaud  ha4  a  remarkably  ftrength  of  geniuSf  26.  £.  Lat.  47.  7.  N« 

memory,  and  command  of  his  pen ;  nor  did  thefe  ARNCOT,  a  fniall  town  in  Oxfordfhire^  ncaf 

decay,  twen  to  the  laft  year  of  his  life.    Mr  Bayle  Amerfden  and  Bicelter. 

fays,  that  he  was  a  man  very  fimple  in  his  m^n-  ARNDAL,  a  fmatl  town,  but  a  large  landing 

ners;  and,   that  unlefs  any  one  propoled  fome  place  of  Chriftianfand,  in  Norway,  feated  on  3 

que/lion  to  him,  or  defircd  fome  information,  he  rock  in  the  middle  of  U-e  river  Nid.    It  has  feve* 

uid  nothing  that  might  make  one  take  him  for  a  ral  iron  mines  near  it. 

man  of  great  abilities:  but,  when  he  fet  himfelf  .  ARNDT,  John,  a  famous   Proteflant   divi^d 

to  give  an  anfwer  to  uich  as  propoled  a  point  of  of  Germany,  bom  at  Ballenftad,  in  the  duchy  of 

learning,  lie  feemed  as  it  were  transformed  into  a-  Anhalt,  in  1555.    At  firft  he  applied  to  the  itudy 

nother  man:  he  would  then  deliver  a  multitude  of  phytic;  but  falling  into  a  dangerous  fickncfs,  he 

of  fine  things  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  had  a  made  a  vow  to  change  hi^  proteilion  for  that  of 

particular  talent  at  making  himf^'lf  intelligible  to  divinity,  if  he  ihould  be  reftored  to  hfalth ;  whiclji 

pcribns  of  not  the  greateft  penetration.  he  accordingly  did  upon  his  recovery.    He  was 

fa.)  Arnaud,  d  Amdilly,  Robert,  elder  bro-  minifter  firft  at  Quedlinburg  and  then  at  Bmnp 

ther  of  Anthony,  (N®  1.)  was  born  in  1588;  and,  wick.    He  met  with  great  oppofition  in  this  laft 

being  introduced  young  at  qoiirt,  w=»s  employed  city :  his  fuccefs  as  a  preacher  raifed  the  emnit/ 

in  many  confidera^e  offices,  all  which  he  difchar*  of  his  brethren.    They  afcribed  a  variety  of  errorg 

ged  with  great  integrity  and  reputation.  -In  1644  to  him;  and  perfccuted  him  to  fuch  a  degree,^at; 

he  quitted  bufinefa,  and  retired  into  the  convent  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Brunfwick,  ami  retire  to 

of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  pafled  the  Ifleb,  whore  he  was  miniller  for  .^  «ears.  In  i6n# 

r^m^indcr  of  his  days  in  a  contmued  application  George  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  who  had  a  high  opi" 

to  works  of  piety  and  devotion ;  and  enriched  Ihe  nion  of  his  integrity  and  fan^^ity,  gave  him  iha 

French    language  with' many   excellent  tranfla*  church  of  Zell,  and  appointed  him  fuperintendanj 

tions  of  different  writers,  as  well  as  with  religious  of  all  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg  d 

compofitions  of  hfs  own.     He  died  in  1674,  and  which  office  he  difcharged  for  11  years,  and  died 

his  works  are  printed  in  8  vols,  folio-  in  i6ai.    He  wrote  in  High  Dutch,  A  treatife  on 

(3.)ARKAtJD,  DE  Mlyrveilh,  or  MEREt7iL,  truc  Chriftifluity,  which  has  been  tranflated  int^ 

a  poet  of  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  feveral  lan^' uagea. 

of  th€   I  jth  century.    He  wrote  a  book  entitled  ARNE,  Dr  Thomas  Auguftine,  diftinguifhej 

Lax  rece^tnas  df  fa  comujfe,  and  a  colle<5tion  of  by  his  Ikill  in  mufic,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Arne,  Bn 

poems  and  ionnets.    He  died  in  laio.    Petrarch  upholfterer  in  Covent  Garden^  whom  Addifon  is 

mentlanft  him  in  his  Triumjyh  of  Love.  fuppofed  to  have  chara<5teriftxl  in  N**  155  and  N'^ 

{4.^  AnNAUD,  DE  Villa  Nova,  a  famous phy*  160  of  The  Tatler;  and  brother  of  Mrs  CiMK-i* 

6cian,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  13th,  and  the  player.    He  was  early  devoted  to  mufic,  and 

beginning'  of  the  i4tli  century.     He  ftudied  at  Pa-  foon  became  eminent  in  his  profeffion.   In  July  6* 

ris  and  Montix^lier,  and  travelled  through  Italy  and  1759.  he  had  the  degree  of  dodor  of  mufic  con- 

Spaio.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  languages,  ferred  on  him  at  Oxford.    His  compofitions  are 

md  particulafrly  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  A*-  univerfally  applauded,  and  he  was  alfo  particular.* 

'^bic.    He  was  at  great  pains  to  gratify  his  ardent  ly  flcilful  in  inflni4iing  vocal  performers.    He  died 

It'Jire  after  knowledge;  but  this  paOl^a  carried  March  ^,  1778,  having  written  the  following  o- 

VuL.  11.  Part  IL  Yyy                         pera*; 
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peras:  Artaxerxts^  in  1762  ^    ^-^^  Guardian  out'  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  againft  effufions  and 

wittedy  I7^4»  and  The  Rofi^  in  1778.  fufFulions  of  blood,  firom  falls,  bruifes,  orthellkej 

ARNEBERO,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  feated  and  it  was  then  alfo  mentioned  as  a  remedy  in 

on  the  Elbe,  between  Angermund  and  Werben,  jaundice,  gout,  nephritis,  &c.  but  in  thffe  afiw- 

3  miles  diftant  from  each.     It  was  taken  from  the  tions  it  is  now  verv  little,  if  at  all,  employed.  Of 

Swedes  in  16  u»  and  is  now  fubjetfl  to  Pniflia.  late  it  has  been  pnndpally  ^ecomTnendl^i  in  p»a- 

ARNEDO,  a  town  inS.  America,  in  Peru,  with  lytic  affe<^ions,  and  in  cafes  where  a  lofs  or  imi- 

a  goorf  harbour,  15  miles  N.  of  Lima.  nution  of  fenfe  arifes  from  an   afFeftion  of  thf 

ARNEFONT,  a  village  of  Angus-lhire,  in  the  nerves,  as  in  inftances  of  amanrofir.    In  thcfe  it 

parifh  of  Glantmis,  which  has  about  So  inhabitants,  has  chiefly  been  employed  under  the  form  of  \q. 

ARNEHEIM.    See  Arn  h  ei  m.  fuHon.  FVora  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  flower* 

ARNGASK,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  fituated  m.,  has  been  diredkd  to  be  infufed  in  a  pint  of  b(^ 

or  rather  comprehending  a  part  of,    3  difltrent  ing  water,   and  taken  in  different  dofes  in  the 

counties,  which  meet  in  it,  viz.  Fifelhire  on  the  E.  courfe  of  the  day :  Ibmetimes  it  produces  vomit. 

Perthfhire  on  the  W.  and  NW.  and  Kinrofs-fhire  ing,  (bmethnes  fweating,  fometimes  diurefisj  but 

on  the  S.    It  contained  in  1790,  by  Mr  Lang's  frequently  its  ufe  is  attained  with  no  fenfible  0- 

feport  to  Sir  .John  Sinclair,  i»j  houfes  and  554  perations,  anlefs  it  can  be  conlidered  asfuchjthat 

inhabitants,  which  is  tS\  fewer  than  in  1755.  The  in  fbme  cafes  of  paralyfis,  the  cure  is  faid  to  be 

foil  is  various,  and  the  climate  falubrious.^  preceded  by  a  peculiar  prickling,  and  by  fliootinf: 

.    ARNHALE,  a  fmall  town  in  Warickdilre*  pains  in  the  affedbed  parts.     It  has  a^fi^  been  cJf 

ARNH  ALL,  a  diftridt  of  Meanis-lhire,  in  the  late  reprefented  as  a  very  powerful  antifpafmod'K; 

parifh,  of  Fettetcaim.  and  to  have  been  ^ocefsfully  employed  in  frrprs 

ARNHEIiyi,   or  Arnbheim,   a  town  of  the  particularly  thofe  of  the  intermittent  kind,  and  in 

United  Prayinccs,  in  Guelderland,  capital  of  Ve-  cafes  of  gangrei?e.    In  thofc  dileafi^t  it  has  bcfO 

luive,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  8  miles  N.  of  Nime-  faid  to  prove  as  efficacious  as  the  Peruvian  barl,  in 

guen,  and  ^i  E.  by  S.  of  Utrecht.    It  is  adorned  the  form  of  a  pretty  ftrongdecodion  taken  in  (wall 

with  feveral  fine  churches,   particularly  that  of  dofes  freaiiently  repeated,  or  in  that  of  an  e\*t* 

St  Walburg  and  of  St  Fufebius ;  which  laft  has  a  tuary  with  honey.    Its  real  mfluence  howererftili 

very  high  tower.     The  town  has  five  gates,  and  remains  to  be  determined  by  future  obfervitions; 

feveral  fine  ramparts,  part  of  which  are  waffied  but  is  one  of  thofe  adive  fubflances  from  whid 

by  the  Rhine,  and  the  other  parts  have  wide  and  fcmething  may  be  expe^ed. 
deep  ditches  about  them.    There  is  a  canal  be-       a.  A»nica    scowoides,    with    fawed  kavw 

tween  this  place  and  Nimeguen,  made  at  the  ex-  growing  alternately,  is  a  native  of  Bohemia  anif 

pence  of  both  towns,  on  which  boats  pafs  back*  Siberia.    The  roots  of  this  fort  arc  much  joinlt^i, 

wards  and  forw.irds  to  carry  on  trade.     The  air  and  divided  into  many  irregular   flefhy  ofT-feti, 

16  very  healthful.    Lon.  <•  55.  E.  Lat.  52.  ^.  N.  which  are  varioufly  contorted ;  firom  whence foor 

ARNHUSEN,  a  fmall  town  of  Pomerania  near  fiiperftitiousperfons  have  imagined  that  thevwo»M 

the  Riga,  4  leagues  fron*  Colbecg  and  the  Baltic,  expel  the  poifon  of  Icorpions,  and  c«re  the  woir^ 

ARNI.    See  Arn  A.  made  by  the  fting  of  that  animal.    This  ijperiw 

ARNICA.  LEOPARD*  BASE,  in  botany,  a  ge^  is  propagated  like  the  other*  Both  are  very  hardff 

BUS  of  thepofygamia  fuperlTua  order,  belonging  to  and  require  only  to  be  kept  free  firom  weeds, 
the  fyngenefia  clafe  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural       ARNIFORD,^  loch,  a  harbour  of  ScotItMl|ii 

metfiod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,   Compqfi'  the  pariffi  of  Duimifh,  in  the  lOe  of  Sky. 
t^'difeoidei.    The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the  pap-        ARNIS,  an  ifland  of  Slefwick, 
pus  is  fimple ;  and  the  filaments  are  five,  without       ARNIS-.^USt  Henningus,  a  philofbpller  ifti 

anthene.  There  are  7  fpecies  all  natives,  of  Ethio-  phyfician  of  great  reputation,  about  the  be^iPDJs^ 

pia,  except  the  two  following :  of  the  1 7th  century.     He  was  bom  at  HaibaW 

I.  ArnYCA  MONTANA,  with  oval  leaves,  grows  in  Germany,  and  was  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  thf 

naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  upon  many  of  the  univerfit/  of  Helmftad.    The  mofl  remarkaKe  flf 

hiph  mountains  in  Germany,  and  other  cold  parts  his  works  are,  t.  De  Autboritate  princtpwrnhf^ 

of  Europe.  Tbe  roots  of  this  fpecies,  when  planted  turn  femper  invhlabilu  in  which  he  maintains  tW 

in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation,  f^reads  very  far  un-  the  authority  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  viofatttff 

dcr  the  furface,   and  put  oirt  many  entire   oval  a.  Dejure  majeflntis  Uhri  trts^  and  RtfirSKmsff' 

leaves,  from  between  which  the  flower-dems  a*  /i^rr^,  all  printed  at  Francfort,  in  1610,  x*'*»*J 

rife,  which  grow  about  a  foot  and  an  half  high.  1615.   He  was  invited  to  Denmark,  *"*^^***^rj 

The  top  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  yellow  flower,  counfellor  and  phyfician  to  the  king.  Hetrnw 

qompofed  of  many  florets,  like  thote  of  the  dande-  into  France  and  England,  and  died  in  ^^^''^f 

lion.  Thefe  are  fuccetnled  by  oblong  feeds,  which  16.^5.    He  wrote  alfo  feveral  philofbphicaJ,  i»w 

are  covered  with  down.    This  plant  delights  in  a  einal,  and  political  treaties. 
moift  ffiadv  fituation,  and  may  be  propagated  by       (i.)  ARNO,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Italy,  ■ 


oH  n  fiil.     It  has  an  acriil  bitter  tafte,  and  when  h  Gratie^  on  the  borders  of  Romagna,  %s  <"•" 

bruiW,   emits  a  pungent  odour,    which  excites  to  the  weft  of  the  fources  of  the  Tiber;  «»<*jj|* 

fncf '/ing.     On  this  account  the  country  people  turning  fouth\^ard  towards  Arretiuno,  it  t«  t>^ 

ia  feme  parts  of  Germany  lif**  it  as  fnuff,   and  increaied  by  the  lakes  of  the  Clanii;  alter ^*^ 

fmoke  it  like  tobacco.  It  was  formerly  reprefented  it  runs  weft  ward,  dividing  Florence  into  two  p«^^ 

MM* 
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and  it  length  wafhing  Pifa,  falls  8  miles  below  it  things,  continued    he,   belong    to   the  pripcf ; 
into  the  Tufcan  Sea.  he  may  give  them  to   whom  he  pleafes,  but  he 
ii.)  Armo,  a  plea(ant  valley  of  Italy,  through  muft  give  them  to  the  laity,     it  is  on  their 
which  the  Arno(N*  1.)  runs,  and  which  abounds  tithes,  and  tl»e  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
in  ail  kinds  of  fruits.   Part  of  it  is  thought  to  have  people,  that  thofe  fons  of  God  muft  live :  they 
he^  formerly  a  lake,  before  the  Amo  made  its  muft   be   frugal,    continent,    and    mortified.'*— 
paflagc  throagh  the  rock  at  Rignano.    The  bones  The  church  of  Brefcia  was  foon  thrown  into  the 
of  elephants  ai-c  found  in  digging,  through  its  ftra-  greateft  confufion,  and  the  people,  already  preju" 
td,  which  are  very  regular.  diced  againft  their  minifters,  llueatencd  to  over- 
ARNOBIUS,  proft^.Tor  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in  turn  their  altars.    The  facred  writings  he  ui^ed 
Nuraidii,  towards  the  end  of  the   3d   ccntur)\  in  fupport  of  his  afiVrtions,  and  from  them  he  de- 
Bein^  bred  up  a  Pagan,  heat  firft  ^^ppofed  Cluif-  nouncod  Ihe  vengeance  of  Heaven  againft  the  vio 
tianity:  but  in  cenfcqaence  of  certain  drt-aniK,  he  Utors  of  the  law.    Jndctd,  nothing  could  be  more 
became  defiroiis  of  embracing  it.    For  this  pur-  glaringly  offenfive  than  the  oftentatious  parade  of 
pofc  he  applied  to  the  blUiops  to  be  admitted  into  the  bilhops  and  great  abbots,  and  the  foft  and  li- 
the church.    But  they  had  lyme  diftrwft  of  him,  centious  lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy.    A  grand 
snd  before  they  would  admit  him,  inlifted  on  fome  council  was  held  at  Home,  in  1 139  ;  Arnold  was 
proofs  of  his  fmcerity.    In  compliance  with  this  cited  to  appear  before  it.    His  accuTers  were  the 
demand,  he  wrote  ag.iinft  the  Gentiles;  wherein  biftiop  of  Brefcia,  and  many  others,  whom  he  had 
he  refuted  the  ahfurdities  of  their  religion,  and  ridiculed  and  infulted.   From  fuch  judges  he  could 
ridiculed  their  fiilfe  gods.     Is  this  treatife  he  has  not  look  for  much  indulgence.    He  was  found 
employed  ^11  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  difplay-  guilty,  and  fentenoed  to  perpetual  filence.    Upon 
ed  great  learning :  but  firom  an  impatience  to  be  this  he  left  Italy,  crofled  the  Alps,  and  fband.a 
admitted  into  thebody  of  the  faithful,  he  is  thought  refuge  in  Zurich.    Though  Arnold  had  quitted 
to  have  been   in  too  great  a  hurry  in  comp.)fing  Italy,  yet  had  his  opiwions  taken  deep  root*  and 
his  work*  and  not  having  exa<ft  knowledge  of  tiie  Home  itfelf  was  infected  by  them     Irritated  by 
Chriftiaa  faith,  he  publilhcd  fome  very  dangerous  the  coQdu^  of  their  mafter  Innocent  II.  the  Ro- 


Jy pernicious.    St  Jerom,  inhisepiftleto  Paulinus,  carried:  when  fuddenly,  infpired  as  it  were  by 

is  of  opinion  that  his  ftyle  is  unequal  and  too  dif-  the  genius  of  the  place,  they  moved  that  the  le- 

Mt,  and  that  his  book  is  written  without  method;  nate,  which  for  years  had  beea  aboliflied,  fhould 

but  Dr  Cave  thinks  this  judgment  too  fevere,  and  be  reftored.    The  propofition  was  received  with 

that  Arnobius  wants  neither  elegance  nor  order  in  the  loudelt  acclamations.  Innocent  m  vain  oppof- 

bis  compofition.    Vofiius  ftyles  him  iJbe  Varro  of  ed  the  bold  delign;  there  was  a  magic  in  it  which 

the  ecelcfiaJUcal  <writtrs.    Du  Pin  obferves,  that  fpread  irrefiftiblyt  and  for  a  moment  feemed  to 

bis  work  is  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  pro-  roufe  the  fallen  fpirit  of  the  nation.    The  pope 

frifor  of  rhetoric :  the  turn  of  his  fentiments  is  viewed  with  horror  the  reverfe  of  fortune  which 

very  oratorical ;  but  his  ftyle  k  a  little  African*  threatened  the  tiara ;  to  be  ftiom  of  his  mighty 

his  expreflions  being  harfti  and  inelegant.  We  have  power,  and  to  become  the  mere  {hepherd  of  the 

feveral  editions  of  his  work  againft  the  Gentiles;  Chriftian  people,  was  a  thought  too  afH lining  ; 

one  ptiblifhed  at  Rome  in  1542,  others  at  Bafil*  he  fell  fick  and  died.    Under  his  fuccelTors  Celef- 

E^'s*  aod  Antwerp ;  and  one  at  Hamburg  in  16 10,  tine  and  Lucius,  whofe  reigns  were  but  of  a  few 

&'ith  notes  by  Gerhard  Elmenhorftius.    He  wrote  months,  the  Romans  purfued  their  darling  object. 

lUb  a  piece  \ntJt\ed  De  rJStetoric^e sn/fUutiofK;  which  They  waited  on  the  latter,  and,  in  an  imperious 

s  not  evtanf  •  tone,  demanded  the  reftitution  of  all  the  honours 

ARNODI»  in  antiquity,  [from  «««^9  ^  lamb,  and  civil  rights  which  had  be^n  ufurped  from  the 

vbich  was    their  ufual  reward,   and  <4it,  fong,  people.     The  prince  of  the  Tenate,  Csdd  they, 

»r  finging,3  the  hhapsodi,  or  public  ftagers  in  whom  we  have  chofen,  will  beft  adminifter  the 

5recce.          '  important  truft :  the  tithes  and  ofterines  of  the 

(f.)  ARNOLD,  a  native  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy,  faithful  will  fuflicieutly  anfwer  all  the  exigencies 

ifHQg:ui0ied  himfelf  by  being  the  founder  of  a  of  your  holinefs :  it  was  thus  that  our  ancient  bi- 

t&.  which  oppofed  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  ihops  lived. — Lucius  furvived  this  event  but  a  few 

omifh  clergy.    He  went  into  France,  where  he  days.    His  fucceflbr  was  Eu^enius  III.  the  friend 

udied  MRiler  the  celebrated  Peter  AbeUrd.    Up-  and  difciple  of  the  renowned  Bernard.    The  night 

a  hif  return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  before  his  confecration  the  fenators  affembled,  and 

onk,  aod  opened  hit  invedhvcs  in  the  ftreeta  of  it  was  agreed,  that  either  he  Ihould  folemnly  con- 

refoia.     The  people  crowded  round  him.    He  firm  all  their  proceeilings,  or  they  would  annul 

Id  them  he  vras  (ent  to  reform  abufes,  to  pull  his  eledtion^    This  refolution  was  notified  to  hinu 

»wn  the  proud  and  to  exalt  the  humble.    He  then  He  called  together  his  friends ;  and  it  was  their 

unted  out   his  declamation  aga'mft  the  biftiops,  advice,  that  he  ihould  neither  accede  to  their  ex* 

ain/l  the  clergy,  againft  the  monks,  and  finally  travagant  demand,  nor  expofe  himfelf,  by  a  refu« 

aiiift  the  Roman  pontiff  himfelf;  to  the  laity  fal,  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.    He  therefore  fi- 

Jy  he   wa»  indulgent.    "  Churchmen,  f^id  he,  lently  withdrew  frdm  Rome,  and  retired  to  a 

10  hold  benefices,  biQiops  who  have  domains,  neighbouring  fortrefs.    Arnold,  who,  in  barJfh- 

d  monks  that  have  poifeftions,  will  all  be  damn-  ment,  had  contemplated  the  etfed  of  his  adrrM>ni« 

,"     Ills  ^earersJhouted  appcobatiiaa.    **  Thsfs  tiooi  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  the  fuccc  fu 
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ferh!<ih  feenQed  to  follow  their  cxertionR,  was  now  clamations  of  a  fawning  and  incanftant  mullltude. 
Informed  that  the  pope  had  retired,  and  that  the  -7- Before  this  tvrnt  AtDold  I»»d  retired ;  bui  ic 
j^ates  of  the  capitol  were  open  to  receive  him  :  it  left  behind  him  mnny  iVivnds  flrong'y  attached  to 
wa#  likewife  fuggefjed  to  him,  that  his  pnfence  his  perfon  and  principles.  Of  hiir.felf  ve  hur 
%7as  more  than  ever  necelTary,  to  give  energy  to  little  more  ti!)  the  reii;n  of  Adiian  our  country, 
their  refolves,  form  to  their  plans>  and  (lability  to  man  ;  when,  on  account  of  frtfli  tuniultj,  bt-and 
f  heir  undertakings.  Arnold  took  fire  at  the  news ;  his  adherents  were  clcommunicated,  and  Hokc 
^n  uniifual  fwell  of  enthufiafm  filled  his  brea/l;  and  ^as  thrtatentd  with  an  intf  ruidt  unkfs  they  ex** 
fie  fancied  that,  like  Junius  Brutus,  he  was  called  pelled  the  whole  party  from  their  walls.  Thij 
3t  once  to  give  lil>erty  to  Home.  At  his  appear-  th^^y  did,  T  he  Arnoldifts  retired  with  theircWn^- 
tnce  a  new  ftream  of  vigour  animated  the  citi-  pion  ipto  Tufcany^  where  he  was  received  as  a 
7.ens  ;  they  called  him  their  friend  and  deliverer,  prophet  and  honoured  as  a  faint.  Hiscncrriti, 
'fhe  tirefcian  walked  amongft  them  J  his. deport-  however,  prevailed:  he  was  made  prifoner,  and 
inent  was  hTimblc,  his  countenance  emaciated,  his  conciij<^ted  under  a  ftrong  efcort  to  Ken*,  lo 
oddrefs  affable,  and  he  fpoke  to  them  of  modcra-  vain  vas  gnat  intf  rtfl  made  to  fave  \m  \\k\  It 
tron,  of  fqbmiHion,  of  obedience.  With  the  no-  was  conderpncd  to  the  Itake,  and  executed,  ind 
bles  and  new  (enators  alfo  he  was  mil^  arid  difli-  his  afiies  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  left  the  pe<»p> 
dent,  fpeaking  much  (»f  virtue  and  of  refpedt  for  fhould  collcdt  hi.'^  remains  and  venerate  t\  cm  :s 
f;eligibo  and  the  laws.  But  no  fooner  was  he  ftn-  the  relics  of  a  fainud  martyr.— Mr  Eerington, 
fjble  of  his  own  real  influence,  and  faw  the  lengths  in  his  lives  of  Abelard  and  Htloifa,  defcribcs  Ar- 
te which  the  re  volters  had  earned  their  defigns,  nold,  as  ••  a  man  whofe  chaia<Hef,  whofe  priutt- 
than. he  hai*angued  the  people;  he  talked  of  their  pies,  and  whofe  views,  we  perhaps  fbould  bed:f- 
forefathers  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  by  the  wif-  pofed  to  admire,  had  his  life  Icen  recorded  by 
4om  of  the  fenate  and  the  valour  of  their  armies,  unprejudiced  hiftorlans,  and  not  brought  do»n 
had  conquered  nations  and  fubducd  the  earth:*  to  us  drawn  in  the  blacked  colours  which partr, 
He  dwelt  on  the  names  and  the  atchievements  of  bigotted  zeal,  and  enihufiafm,  ct  uld  lay  on.  he 
the  Bruti,  the  Gniccjii,  and  the  t>cjpios ;  and  of  M.is  rafh,  r^iisjudging,  and  intemperate,  cat  l* 
ttefe  men,  faid  he,  are  yOu  not  the  children  ?  He  never  would  have  engaged  in  fo  urtqual  a  cot.ttfl. 
^dTifcd,that  the  capitol  he  inftantly  repaired  ;  that  — The  view  of  fu ch  a  phenomenon  in  the  jjlb 
the  Cnueflrian  order  be  reftorcd  ;  that  the  people  century  c::cite8  a  pleafirg  admiration.  Tost'act 
liave  their  tribunes ;  that  dignity  attend  the  (enate ;  the  Reman  pcntift  and  his  clergy  in  the  v^ry  or. 
^nd  that  the  laws,  which  had  been  filent  and  net  tre  of  their  power,  required  a  mere  than  corr.frto 
|;Jledted,  be  revived  in  all  their  vigour.  He  fpoke  fliire  of  forti* Uf^e ;  to  adopt  a  fettled  fcheme  tf 
<rf"_  the  pope  as  of  a  depofed  and  bani/lied  tyrant :  reftoriig  to  its  pr:(line  glory  the  republic  of  Hcin, 
**  8ut  fhould  you  again  be  difpofcd (continued  he)  demanded  a  ftretch  of  thought  comprehenfiNe?:  1 
to  admit  him  within  thefe  walls ;  fix  your-  own  entcrpriftng ;  and  to  forego  the  eafe  and  iciic- 
tights  and  determine  his.  tie  is  but  your  bliliop;  gence  of  a  diflip.ited  age,  for  the  refonriatioD  d 
Jet  him  therefore  have  his  fpiritual  juriftli(5tion.  manners  and  the  fupprefl^on  of  what  he  thotifU 
*rhe  government  of  Rome,  Its  civil  eftablifhments,  ufurped  domiuiou,  argued  a  charader  of  m.rc 
^rid  its  territories  belong  to  you.  Thefe  you  will  difinterefttd,  generous,  and  benevolent.  But  .*.:' 
Iceep  if  you  have  the  fpirit  of  men  and  the  hearts  nold,  like  other  reformerf ,  went  tco  fir ;  '-'^ 
of  Romans,"  Fired  by  this  harangue,  the  poo-  paflion  foon  vitiated  undertakings  which  >fceTr^<- 
pie,  headed  by  the  fnoft  difaflei^ed  noble's,  attack-  gun  perhaps  with  motives  the  moft  laudable - 
td  the  few  cardinals  and  chwchmen  who  remain*  The  readinefs  with  which  the  Roman  people  tr- 
♦-d  in  the  city  ;  fct  fire  to  the  palaces ;  and  com-  bfae*ed  this  plan  of  lowering  the  jnriie'.i^Ltioncf  lU 
pelled  the  citizens  to  fweat  obedience  to  the  new  pontiff,  and  reftiaining  it  within  thofc  bwjci* 
Government.  Motlerate  men  were  (hocked  at  which  the  true  fpirit  of  Cbrifti^nity  had  fiif<ii  *^ 
thefe  excefTes,  but  it  was  in  vain  to  oppofe  the  once  (hows  that  they  could  reafem  juftly,andtli*! 
torrent:  they  fubmittcd,  looking  forward,  with  they  confdered  the  unfounded  fway  ot  the trif* 
ibme  curiofity,  to  the  termination  of  an  event  crown,  to  which  reluctantly  they  fubivjlted*  *^ 
which  had  begun  in  extravagance,  and  could  not  an  aflumcd  prerogative,  to  which  viol#i)ceorff«' 
|>fit  end  in  difappointmcnt.  Eugenius  till  nov^  coriftru<^hion,  and  not  Chiiftian  right,  bad  g"^ 
viewed,  with  concern,  the  wild  derangement  of  efTicacy.* 


ringleaders  of  the  faction  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his  but  gave  up  this  profeflRon  for  a  fca  \tfe;i^ 

troops  marched  agaifift  the  enemy.    His  friends  was  lor.  a  number  of  years  roaCcr  snd  fupcrT;'* 

within  the  eity,  who  ^ere  numerous  ce)-operated  of  a  trading  veficl.     When   hoftilities  b«.t«i  c 

with  Lis  def.v^ns  and  in  a  few  days  overtures  for  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  coirmtiKtd,  ** 

pc^ce  were  made  to  the  pontifi".     He  acceded  to.  took  part  with  his  native  country,  and  wiscU*^ 

ihcm,  but  on  condition  that  they  fliould  annul  captain  of  a  company  of  vclunteers  at  l^ewlu^^; 

the  .iiran^ements  they  had  made,   and   if  they  '  He  focn  after  rofe  to  the  rar.k  of  colo»tl»*** 

would  hae  fenators,  that  they  (houM  acknow-  coo:m2nded  »in  expedition  to  Canada,    tk^^^ 

itdge  all  theiif  power  was  from  him.    The  people  to  t«ke  Quebec  by  furprife,    he   ccnde^re  ^* 

were   fatifified,  and   they  threw  open  the"  gates,  troops  through  very  great  difljculties,  lot ttej^'* 

itWgh  ^hich  Jugcpiu?  tntcrcdi  among  the  ac-  Hfon  having  had  timely  notke^  wis  fully  pT-[ 
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td.  Montgomery  joining  him  foon  after,  they  at-        (^.)  Arnot,  a  fmall  river  in  Perthfhire,  whrdi 

tempted  to  llonn  the  city,  in  which  he  received  a    runs  through  Glenfemat,  and  waters  the  diftrkfc 

wound  in  the  If^g ;  and  on  the  death  of  General    of  StratharJle  in  the  parifli  of  Moulin. 

Mont^om^ry,  he  retired  with  his  trw^ps  to  Crown        (3.)  ARNor.    Arnotta,  N**  i. 

Points    He  afterwards  commanded  a  flotilla  on  (i. J  ARNOTTA,   or   Arnot,  in  botany,  ar 

Lake  thampliiin,  in  which  he  diftinguifhed  hirafelf    name  given  by  tlie  peafents  of  Burgundy,  and  ma* 

by  his  bravery.    Hi  continued  adively  employed    ny  oUier  places,  to  certain  roots  which  they  fre-» 

on  the  American  fide,  till  1 780,  when  he  bigan  a    quent'y  turn  up,  from  5  to  6  inches  depth,  in  plow* 

correfpondiace  w  ilh  Sir  llenr)'  Clinton  for  betray-    ing  the  ground.    Thty  carefully  colle<5t  Ihcfe,  and 

ing  W  ell  l\>iht  to  the  Britilh  ;  in  which  unfortu-    cat  them,  after  roafting  in  the  afhes,  or  otherwift ; 

nite  negoci.iliun  Major  Andr^  became  a  vidim.    by  vfluch  fort  of  cooking  they  acquire  the  taftc 

Arnold  hitnfclf  narrowly  t leaped  to  an  Englilh    of  a  chefnut,  and  arc  found  to  be  a  very  whole- 

ihip  of  war.    He  now  Ihowed  equal  ardour  on     fome  and  nourifliing  food     They  are  blacki(h  on 

the  Britiih  fide ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  retired     the  outfide,  and  white  within,  and  are  of  the  fize 

to  Engiajid,  where  he  had  a  penlicn.    borne  time    of  a  Imall  walnut.     They  are  oommon  in  the 

after  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  from  whence  he    north  of  Scotland. 

jailed  for  the  Weft  Indies  but  was  takt'n  by  the        (a.)  Arnot r a,      ^      the  fame  with  Aootta. 
Ffw^nch,  from  whom  he  mad^  his  efcape.   He  died  AKNOTTO,  \      See  Anotta  and  Bixa. 

in  J>ondon  in  iSci.  ARNOULD,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  Jthe  de- 

(,j.}  Ar.NOLD,  Samuel,  an  eminent  compofcr  of  partraect  of  Eure  and  Loire,  in  the  tbreft  of  Ive- 
niufjc,  was  etlucated  at  the  Ch;ipcl-royal,  St  line,  en  the  road  from  Cbartre«  to  Paris. 
Janic&'s,  unurr  Mr  Gates  and  Dr  Narcs.  About  ARNSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  thepaU* 
1760  he  bt^came  compofcr  to  Covent  Garden  tinate  of  the  Rhine,  8  miles  from  Crutzenacb. 
theatre,  and  the  pieces  he  there  produced  were  ARNSTADE,  or  >  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
ranch  admu-ed.  Hib  C«^^/or  ^^i/ brought  crowd-  AU^'SJADT,  >  Thuringia,  on  the  river 
ed  houfes;  and  ftill  more  did  the  Prodivrul Son,  an  Gera,  10  miles  SW.  of  EiitiJit.  Lon.  n.  5.  E. 
oYatorio,  for  which  llie  degree  of  Doctor  was  con-    Lat.  4c.  54.  N, 

fcrred  on  him  at  Oxford,  in  1773.  He  w.-.s  then  ARNULPH,  or  Krnulph,  bifhoppf  Rochef* 
pn>prittor  of  tb.e  Marybone  gardens,  at  that  time  ter^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  He  w^s  bom  in 
famous  for  public  amufemcnt.  WhenDrNares  France,  where  he  was  fome  time  a  monk  of  St 
ffjed,  \n  i7S.i,  Arnold  was  appointed  organift  and  Lucian  dc  Beau\ai8.  The  monk<«  led  molt  irregu- 
compi4Vr  to  ibfi  Chaj^el  Royal.  In  1786,  he  be-  lar  lives  in  this  monaftery,  tor  ^^-bich  reafon  he 
gnn  an  dej^ant  e.'ition  of  Handel's  workr.  He  refolvtd  to  quit  it;  but  firft  took  the  advice  of 
iXicd  m  Oi^tobcr  i&oi,  and  was  interred  in  Weft-  Lanfranc  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  invited 
minder  Abbe  v.  ^'"^  over  to  England,  and  placed  him  in  the  mo-  • 

AUNOLD'LV.     See  Arualpia.  nailery  of  Canterbury,  where  he  lived  a  privale 

ARNOLDISTS,  in  church  biftory.  a  fcA  fo cal-    moiJc  till  Lanfranc's  death.    Wheu  Aufelm  fue- 
led from  their  leader.    See  Arnouo,  No,  i.  ct^.ded,  Aroulph  was  made  prior  of  the  mona- 
ARNOLDUS,  Gothofredue,  paftor  and  infpec-    Aery  of  Canterbury,   and  afterwards    abbot  of 
tor  of  the  churches  of  Perleberg,  and  hiftoriogra-    Peterborough.   In  11 15,  he  was  con^rated  bifliop 
pher  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  was  bom  at  Anna-    of  Kochefter,  which  fee  be  held  nine  years,  and 
burg  in  the  mountains  of  ^5ifuia  in  1666.    He  was    dietl  in  1124,  aged  84*    He  wrt)te,  i.  A  piece  in 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  Pietifts,  a  U&.  among    Latin,  entitled   Teattns  Ktfffenfut  ccncernmg  the 
the  German    Proteftants,  and  compofed  a  great    foundation,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  &c.  of 
number  of  wligious  works;  particularly  an  Ec-    the  church  of  Rocheftc^r:  it  is  preferved  in  the 
clijinjlical  Hijioryt  which  expofed  him  to  the  re-    archives  of  that-chiirch.     3.  An  Fptftle,  in  an- 
feotrnent   of  the  divines;  and  another  giving  an    fwcr  to  fome  Queftions  of  Lambert,  abbot  of 
account  of  the  do^riues  and  manners  from.. the    Munfter;  and,  3.  An  Epiftic  on  inccftuous  Mar- 
firfi  a^cs,  in  which  he  frecjuently  animadverts  up-    riage. 

on  CAve'8  primitive  Chriftianity.   He  died  in  1714.        ARNULPHIN,  or  >    a  coin  of  the  value  of  a 

Various  are  the  opipions  concerning  Amoldus  in        ARNULPHINUS,  \    ducat  and  a  half,  current 

Germany ;  fome  of  his  own  countrymen  and  pro-    in  fome  parte  of  France  in'  the  15th  century. 

feflion  extolUiig  him  to,the  fkies^as  a  laint  of  the         ARNWAY,  John,  a  clergyman  diftinguifhed 

laA  century,  and  fetting  an.  ineftimable  value  upon    by  his  benevolence  and  loyalty  to  king  Chsrles  I, 

hl»  works';    while  others  pronounce  damnation    was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  the  county 

upon  him  as  an  arch-heretic,  and  condemn  his  i^rit-    of  Salop,  from  which  he  inherited  a  confiderable 

ings  as  heterodox.  eftate.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  and,  having 

ARNOX,  io  ancient  geography,  a  river  that    received  holy  orders^  obtained  the  redorics  ^ 

rifea  in   the   moUnliuns  of  Gilead,  and  rans  SW.    Hodnet  and  Ightfield,  where  he  diftioguilhed  him* 

between  the  borders  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammo-    felf  by  his  piety  and  exemplary  charity :  for  it  Waa 

nitcs  on  the  other  fide  Jordon.    jofephus  fays  it    his  cuftom  to  clothe  annnaiiy  ji  poor  people^  and 

rifea  Qp. the  borders  of  Arabia^  and  falls  into  the    every  Sunday  to  entertain  as  many  at  bis  table« 

De-id   Sea-      It  is  alfo  called  the  river  of  Gad,  as    not  only  pler}tifiully»but:with  intimacy  and  refped, 

ippears  from    3  Sam.  xxiv.  5.  compared  with  ^^  The  civil  war  breaking  out,  he  preaohed  againft' 

KtiDgs  X.  .u-  rebellion,  and  raifed  and  clothed  eight  tro<ipcr< 

Ci.)  ARN^CJT,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of    for  the  fervice  of  kingCharica.L  upon  wbicli  his 

he  iiu;u|ixp-     SeeBtrntVWt  -^  houfe  was  plundered  by  the  parhfiment V  army, 

I  He 
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He  then  went  to  Oxford,  to  ferve  the  king  in  per- .      And  now  their  odours  arm'd  againft  them  flp 

loDy  which  fubjeded  him  to  a  new  train  of  mis-  Some  precioufly  by  ihatter'd  porcelain  fall, 

fortunes :  for  his  eftate  was  foon  after  fequeileredy  And  fome  by  aroma tUk  fplinters  die.     Drjdtn, 

and  himfeif  imprtfoned  till  the  king's  death ;  after  %.  Fragrant ;  ftrong  fcented. — 

which  he  went  to  the  Hagite,  where  he  publtfhed,  Or  ^uick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

I.  The  Tablet,  or  the  Moderation  of  Charles  L  Die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatick  pain.               Popt, 

the  Martyr;  and,  ».  An  Alarm  to  the  Subjeds  of  (i.)  *  Aromaticks.  ».  /.  Spices.    The7  ww 

England.    He  at  laft  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  ftirnilhed  for  exchange  of  their  aromatickj,  aod 

<lied  in  1653.  other  proper  commodities.  Aoir/^^A. 

AROBALIATCHI,  a  rjver  of  North  America,  (2.)  Aromatics.    See  Materia  Medici. 

which  riles  in  tbecountry of  theChicafaw  Indians,  AROMATICUM  vinum.    See  Vinum. 

to  the  weft  of  Georgia,  and  after  running  fouth,  Aromaticus  calamus.    See  Calamus. 

and  being  joined  to  the  Yacoo  and  other  rivulets,  AROMATITIS,  in  ancient  phyfioiogy,  a  kind 

falls  into  the  MiliifippL  of  bttuminous  Hone,  by  fome  repr<:icntcd  as  a 

AROBAS,  or  )  by  fome  fpelt  and  pronounced  gem,  both  in  fmell  and  coiour  reArmbling  myiT^. 

AROSE,         3  ARROBE ;  in  ^>ani(h,  arrobas;  It  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Arabia  and  £g7pt,  and  to 

in  the  language  of  Peru,  arrou  :  a  wdght  uled  have  been  in  great  ufe  among  ladicrs,  as  a  per- 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  Brazil,  and  in  all  Spaniih  fume. 

America.    All  thefe  arobes  are  fcarcelyr  like  each  ♦  AROMATIZATION.  ir./.  [fTomar^matiu] 

other  but  in  name,  being  very  different  in  weight.  The  mingling  of  a  due  proportion  of  aronutick 

and  in  proportion  to  the  weights  of  other  coun-  fpices  or  drugs  with  any  medicine. 

trieSk    The  arobe  of  Madrid,  and  ahnoft  all  over  *  To  AROMATIS£.  v  n.  [from  armoy  1^1* 

Spain,  weighs  twenty-five  SpaniOi  pounds.  ipicc.]     r.  To  fcent  with  fpices ;  to  impre^He 

AROER,  in  ancient  geography,  i ,  a  city,  part-  with  fpices.— Drink  the  firft  cup  at  fnppcr  bet, 

ly  ort  the  north  bank,  and  partly  in  an  iiland  of  and  half  an  hour  after  fupper,  fomcthiog  Ut 

the  river  Amos.    Sihon  the  Amorite  took  it  from  and  aromatized.  Bacon,  a.  To  (cent ;  topetfiine. 

the  Moabites ;  Mo(es  took  it  from  him,  and  gave  — Unto  converted  Jews  no  man  imputeth  hii  00- 

jt  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  rebuilt  it.  Num.  xxxii.  (avoury  odour,  as  though  arowatizJd  by  their  cci- 

34.    When  the  Gaditca  were  carried  captives  to  verfation.  3ro<um. 

AfTyrisLy  the  Syrians  ieetn  to  liave  taken  pofleflioD  AROMATOPOLA»  a  dealer  in  ^ces ;  adng* 

of  it ;  but  were  foon  obliged  to  leave  it  to  the  gift.  Baiiey. 

Moabites,  under  whom  the  Aifyrians  ieem  to  have  ARON,  the  ark  of  the  nodem  Jews.    See 

rendered  it  a  delcit,  lia.  xvii.  %•    It  had  the  fame  Arx,  N^  I.  $  5. 

fate  from  the  Chaldeans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  ARONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  >5> 
Jer.  Klviii.  lo.  «.  A  city  on  the  fouth  of  Judah,  Ian,  with  a  ftrong  caflle,  feated  on  the  lake  Mag- 
to  whofe  inhabitants  David  fent  part  of  the  fpoil  giore.  Upon  an  eminence,  near  the  lake,  tberri» 
which  he  took  from  the  Amalekitcs,  x  Sam.  xxx.  a  ftatue  in  bronze,  of  St  Barromeus,  the  patron  of 
rS.  3.  A  city  near  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites,  Milan,  35  ells  high,  upon  a  pedeftal  of  25  elK 
Jofh.  xiii.  15.  making  in  all  60  elU  in  height.    Lon.  S.  15*  E. 

AROINT,  hterj.  Avaunt !    See  Aroykt.  Lat.  45. 40.  N. 

AROLEC,  dr  >  an  American  weight,  equal  to  ARONCHES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  is  Alentffo* 

AROLEO,.      j  %5  pounds.  on  the  confines  of  Spain  on  the  Caro.    It  is  wtll 

(i.)  AROMA,  [Lat  fpice.]  flavour;  fragrance,  fortified,  and  has  about  500  inhabitant8.^Loo*  i* 

(a.)  Aroma  is»  by  iome  authors,  peculiarly  ap-  i^  W.  Lat.  14.  39.  N. 

plied  to  myrrh.  ARONDE,  in  fortification,.     See  Do? crim 

(3.)  Aroma  germanicum,  a  denomination  and  Queue  o'aronde. 

given  by  Platerus  to  elecampane ;  by  others  to  ju-  AkOOL,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Ukraiii,  fe- 

niper  berries,  on  account  of  the  great  efteem  in  ed  on  the  river  Occa,  100  miles  fouth  of  Mcicov. 

which  they  are  held  by  the  Germans,  for  their  Lon.  36.  40.  E.  Lat.  51.  58.  N. 

fpicy  warm  qualities;  being  by  many  preferred  ARO  ORCHIS,  in  botany.    See  Galakgau 

to  ginger.  ( i.)  AROPH,  a  contra^ion  of  aroma  r biw- 

(4.)  Aroma  philo4ophorum,  thearophof  Pa^  sophorum  ;  a  name  given  to  iaffron. 

racellus.    See  Aroph,  No  3.  (a.)  Aroph  is  alfo  vied  to  denote  mandngai- 

AROMAIA,  a  province  of  New  Andaltiftay  in  (3.)  Aroph  paracelsi,  a  kind  of  cfaemiczl 

South  America,  on  the  Oroonoque.  flowers,  probably  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 

AROMATA,  in  ancient  geography^  i.  a  town  Ens  Kenerijf  elegantly  prepared  by  fiaAIiiMW"» 

of  Lydia,  famous  for  its  generous  wines ;  and  from  e^ual  quantities  of  lapis  hsematitis  sBd  ^ 

hence  the  appellation,    t.  A  trading  town  and  amnuiniac.    Aroph  is  alio  uied  by  Pancetfiub  ^* 

promontory  of  Ethiopia,  at  the  termmation  or  the  nonimoufly  with  Htbontriptie^ 

^us  Avalites  jof  the  Red  Sea.  ARORNOS,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  km^ 

AROMATIC.    See  next  article*  authors  have  called  the  juniper. 

*  AROMATICAL.  adj.  {ftx)m  aromatick.)  SpU  AROSBAY,  a  town  in  the  Bait  Indks,  m  the 
cy;  fragrant;  high  fcented^— All  things  that  are  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Madura,  near  Java.  I^ 
hot  axidaromaticai  do  preferve  liquors  or  powders^  1 14.  30.  E.  Lat.  6.  30.  S. 

^Mn.  *  AROSE.    The  preterite  of  the  wrb  ^• 

*  AROMATICK.  adj.  [from  tfrom^, Lat. fpice.]  See  Arise. 

1.  Spicy.—  (i.)  •  AROUND,  adv.  [firom  0  and  m^J 

Amirift  whole  heaps  of  fpices  lights  a  b^U^  1,  In  a  circle* 

He 
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He  fhall  extend  his  propagated  fway,  ARPEN,  or^  (ignifiea  an  acre  or  furlong  of 

Where  Atlas  turns  the  rowling  heav'ns  around^  AKPENT,    )  ground ;  and,  according,  to  tbr 

And  his  broad  Ihoulders  with  their  lights  ;ire  old  French  account  in  domefday-book,  xoo  perch' 

crown'd.                                          Dryden.  es  make  an  arpent.   The  moft  ordinary  acre,  call* 

).  On  every  fide. —  ed  F  arpent  de  France^  is  loo  percbet  fquare  s 

And  all  above  was  iky,  and  oceaB  all  a-  ibme  account  it  but  half  an  acre.. 

rf^und.                                            Drjden.  ARPIiAXAD,  the  fsn  of  Shem  and  father  of 

(s.)  *  Around,  prep.  About ;  encircling. —  Selah.    Arphaxad  wa»  bora  in  A.  M.  X65S,  a  yeai 

From  young  Jolus  head  after  the  deluge,  and  died  A.  M»  0096,  at  the  age 

A  lambent  flame  aro&t  which  gently  fpmd  of  438.  Gen.  xi.  11,  &c. 

Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.  ARPf.    See  Argos  Hipmub*,  N^  a* 

Dryden,  ( I.)  ARPINAS,.or  Ar  p  ino,  a  town  of  Naples^ 

AROUR A,  a  Grecian  meafuir  of  50  feet.    It  in  the  terra  di  Lavora,  %  miles  N.  of  Aquina,  and 

was  more  frequently  ulcd  for  a  fquare  meafore  of  50   £S£.  of  Rome.    Lon.  i>  46.  £•   Lai.  41.. 

half  the  plethron.    The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  4.  N. 

fquare  of  too  feet.  (a*)  ARrtMAs,  or  Arpino,  Jofeph  Cx(^,  a  fiu 

*  To  AROUSE.  7;.  a.  Ifronft  a  aod  rv%^.]    x»  mooft  painter,  bom  in  1560,  at  the  caftle  of  Ar-* 

To  wake  from  llecp. —  pin  as.  (N®  i.)    He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 

How  loud  howling  wolves  iiroj^^  the  jades,  Pbpe  Cleiaent  VIII.  who  knighted    him,   and 

That  AT7i%  the  tragic  melancholy  night.    Sbakefm  beftoi^'ed  on  him  many  fivours.   In  1 6oo»  he  went 

1.  To  raife  up ;  to  excite. —  to  Paris  with  cardinal  Aldrobandin,  legate  to  the 

But  abfent,  what  fanatick  woes  aroused  French  court  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  who 

Rage  in  each  thought,  by  reftlefs  nkiting  fed,  gave  Arpinas  many  prefents,  and  created  him  2 

Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  Uafl  the  bloom  of  knight  of  St  Michael.   His  colouring  is  thought  to 

life.                                                 Tbomfon,  be  coW,  but  there  is  fpirit  in  his  deQgns.   What  he 

•  AROW.  aiv.  [from  a  and  r©<ar.]  In  a  row  ;  painted  of  the  Roman  hiftory  is  the  moil  efteemed 
vith  the  breafb  all  Rearing  againft  the  lame  line,  of  all  his  wosiis.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

But  with  a  pace  more  fober  and  more  flow^  ARPINO-    See  Arf m^s,  N**  i. 

And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  aro<ui^  ARPINU^f,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

Drjden.  the  Volfci,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  confluence  of 

•  ARQYNT.  adv.  [a  word  of  uncertain  ety-  the  rivers  Liri»  and  Fibrenus,  in  the  Terra  di  La- 
mology,  but  yetj  ancient  ufe.]  Be  gone;  away:  vora;  now  decayed,  and  called  Arpino.  k  was 
a  word  of  expulfion,  or  avoiding. —  the  native  place  of  Cicero,  and  of  C.  Marius. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold,  ^  ARQUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  a  ter* 

He  met  the  night-more,  and  her  name  told»  ritory  of  Venice,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Pe« 

IHd  her  alighf,  and  her  troth  plight,  •  trarch.    It  is  10  miles  S.  of  Fadua^    Loo.  xi.  43. 

And  aroynt  thee,  witchy  arojnt  thee  right..  £.  Lat.  45.  43.  N. 

Sbakefpeart.  (i)  ARQUATA»  in  ornithology,  the  name  of 

ARPADy  in  ancient  geography,  is  thought  to  a  bird,  called  alfo  bv  ibme  numemusy  and  com* 

have  been  a  city  of  Syria.    It  was  always  placed  monly  known  ia  England  by  the  name  of  the  eur* 

with  Hamath.    %  Kings,  xix.  1^.    I(a.  x.  9.    Jer.  /^qo.    The  male  in  this  fpectes  is  fomewhat  (mall- 

xitx,  %s-    Sennacherib  boafts  oJF  having  mluced  er  than  the  fen>ale,  and  is  called  the  jack  curlew.^ 

Arpad  and  Hanuith>  or  of  having  deftroyed  the  It  is  of  a  very  delicate  tafte. 

gods  of  thefe  places.    Hamath  is  the  fiime  with.  (1.)  Asm^ATA  MiifOR^  iir  ornithology,,  the 

Arad  or  Arvad,  at  it  is  fometimet  called  io  He-  wimbrel. 

brew.    See  Asjid^  N**  ».  ARQUATUS  morbvs,  a  name  given  by  fome 
ARPAGIUS,  or  Harpagius,  among  the  anci-^  authors  to  the  jaundice  from  its  pefembling  the 
ents,  a  child  vrho  died  in  the  cradle^  or  in  early  colours  of  the  rainbow,  arcm  c^t/ejlh. 
youth.     The   word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  ARQUEBUS.  SccArqueeuse,  andHARjQUE- 
cf**^,  I  (hatch.    The  Romans  macTe  no  funerals  »vs. 

f or  their  arpnj^i.  They  neither  burnt  their  bodies,  Arquebtts  a  croc,   is  a  (brt  of  fmall  fort 

nor  made  tombs,  monuments,  or  epitaphs  for  thenw  arm,  which  carries  a  ball  of  about  three  half  oua- 

In  ai^er  times  it  became  the  cuftom  to  bum  fuch  ces;  now  only  ufed  in  Old  Caftile. 

as  had  Kved  to  the  age  of  40  day8>  and  had  cut  (i.)  ARQUEBUSADB,  a  fhot  of  an^  annKbufe, 

any  teeth;   and  thefe  they  called  A^«w«r»/,  or  (1.I  Ar^jueb-usade,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  wa- 

Af <r«>^»««,  q,  <l.  raptif  ra'vijbed*    The  ufage  ^ms  ter  originally  of  French  invention,  recommended 

to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  among  asulefiil  in  cales  of  gun-fhot  wounds,  from  whence 

whom,  Euttathius  a0ures  us,  it  was  the  cuAom  it  derives  its  name.    The  oompofition  of  it  is  not 

never  to  bury  their  children  either  by  night  or  full  generally  known,  but  it  is  faid  to  be  made  from 

day,  but  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  morning  ^  mint,  lage,  mugwort,  &c.  and  lime  water  diftil- 

and  that  they  did  not  call  their  departure  by  the  led  in  wine.     It  is  alfo  called  aqua  vulneraria^  a- 

name  of  the  deaths  but  by  a  fofter  appellation,  qua  fcUpetariay  and  aqua  catapultarum, 

n^i^  m^tu-fSf  importing  that  they  were  ravifhed  •  ARQUEBUSE.  «.  /'.  [Fr.  fpcit  falfely  barque^ 

by  Aurora,  or  taken  away  to  her  embraces.  iu/s»2  -A.  hand  f?un.    It  fecms  to  have  anciently 

ARPEGGIO,  [Ital.]  in  mufic,  implies  that  the  meant  much  the  fame  as  our  carabine,  .or  fufee.— 

Tevenil  founds  of  an  accord  fhoul  J  be  heard,  not  to-  A  harquebifi^  or  ordnance,  will  be  farther  heard 

fether,  but  ooe  after  another,  beginning  always  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  than  backwards  or 

nrith  the  lowcil.  on  the  fides.  Bacon. 

♦  ARQUEBUSIER, 
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♦  ARQUEBUSIER.  «./.  [tram  a fgu^bufi.^  A  Kevcrfe  of  nature !  (hall  fuch  copies  thett 
Soldier  armed  with  an  arqucbufe. — He  compafFcd  Jrraign  th'  originals  of  Maro*s  pen  ?    U/«w. 
Ihem  in  with  fifteen  thoufand  arquebujieri^  whom  3.  It  has/^r  before  the  fault.— My  own  enemies  I 
he  had  brought  with  him  well  appointed.  Kn6lUs.  fliall  never  anfwer  5  and  if  your  lordfhip  has  any, 

(i.)  ARQU£S,  a  river  of  France.     See  N-*  1.  they  will  not  arraign  you /or  want  of  knowledge. 

(1.)  Aroues,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  depart-  Dry  den. 

ment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  feated  on  the  river,  (i.)  *  ARRAIGNMENT.  »./.  [from  flrraiyn/ 

(N®  I.)  4  m\\^  SE.  of  Dieppe,  and  4  NE.  cff  Loo-  The  a<5t  of  arraigning ;  an  accu^tioo ;  a  char??. 

guevilfe.    Lon.  i.  13.  E.  Lat.  49.  53.  N.  — In  the  fixtU  fatire,  which  feems  only  an  arw^ 

ARQUIS,  or  arquite,  [O.  Lat.]  an  archer.  m^nt  of  the  whole  fex,  there  is  a  latent  admcni- 

ARR,  n.  f.  a  (car.  Bailey.  tion  to  avoid  ill  women.  Dryd.n. 

ARRACENI,  the  ancient  Saracens.    See  Ara-  (1.)  Arraign mknt,  in  law,  the  arraigning  or 

BIA,*  $  "a.  ^fetting  a  thing  in  order,  as  a  perfon  is  faid  to  ar* 

<i.)*  ARRACH,  Orrach,  or  Orrage.  «. /,  \rrign  a  writ  of  novel  diflefin,  who  prepares aiul 

One  of  the  quickcft  plants  both  in  comin*^'  up  and  fits  it  for  trial.    The  word  is  moft  properly  uU 

running  to  feed.    Its  leaves  are  very  good  in  pot-  to  call  a  perfon  to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  upcn  an 

tage.  Mortimcr*j  Hufhandry.  indi<ftment,  &c.     When  brought  to  the  bar,  ik 

(i.)Arrach.    SeeAxRiPLEX.  crimii^al  is  called  upon  byname  to  hold  up  Li 

ARRACHEE,  in  heraldiy,  a  term  applied  to  the  hand ;  which,  though  it  may  feem  a  trifling  cir. 

repreientations  of  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots.  cumftance,  yet  is  of  this  importance,  that  by  t^t 

ARRACHIS,  in  botany.    See  Arachis.  holding  up  of  his  hand  conjl^t  d<r  perji^na^  aaJ  fee 

ARRACIF,  a  fmall  harbour  of  Pemambuco,  owns  himfelf  to  be  of  that  name  by  which  he  b 

in  Brazil ;  much  choked  up  with  fand.    Lon.  i$,  called.    However  it  is  not  an  ind ifpen fable  cm- 

10.  W.  Lat.  8.  10.  S.  mony  ;  for,  being  calculated  merely  for  the  pnr- 

(i.)*  ARRACK,  or  Arack.  n.f.  The  word  arack  pofe  of  identifying  the  perfon,  any  other  ackow- 

18  an  Indian  name  for  ftrong.waters  of  all  kinds ;  for  ledgment  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well ;  there- 

they  caH  our  fpirits  and  brandy  En^ilh  arack,-^  fore,  if  the  prifoner  obftinately  and  contcinptii- 

But  what  we  underftand  by  the  name  arack^  is  oufly  refufes  to  hold  «p  his  hand,  but  conwffrt 

no  other  than  a  fpuit  procured  by  diilillation  from  he  is  the  perfon  named,  it  is  fully  fulf  eient.  Vt>'-'^^ 

a  vegetable  juice  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  in-  the  indiflment  is  to  be  read  to  him  difHihSly^: 

cifion  out  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Chambers.  the  Englilh  tongue  (which  was  done  even  when  )^ 

(a.)ARRACR.,  See  Arack,  N*  I.  }  :-— 4.  other  proceedings  were  in  Latin),  that  hf  E-r 

(i.)  ARRAGON,  a  province  of  Spain,  bound-  fully  underftand  his  charge.    After  which  it  iit«' 

tA  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  be  demanded  of  him,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  tbe 

feparate  it  from  France ;  on  the  W.  by  Navarre  crime  whereof  he  ftandi  inditfled,  or  not  guf^  -^ 

and  the  two  Caftiles ;  on  the  S.  by  Valencia  5  and  When  a  criminal  is  arraigned,   he  either  fti»i* 

on  the  E.  by  Catalonia.    It  is  180  miles  long,  and  mute  or  coufelTes  the  faft,  or  elfe  he  pleads  to  tJc 

149  broad;  but  the  land  is  mountainous,  dry,  indidtment.     I.   If  he  fays  nothing,  the  cort 

(andy,  and  ftony,  badly  cultivated,  and  worfe  ought  ex  officio  to  impannel   a  jury  to  inq^*" 

peopled.    Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Ebro,  which  whether  he  ftands  obRinately  snute,  or  whdbcT 

crofles  it  in  the  middle,  the  Xalo,  the  Cinea,  the  he  be  dumb  ex  lijftatione  Dei.     If  the  latter  ap- 

Galego,  and  the  Arragon.    The  air  is  pure  and  pears  to  be  the  cafe,  the  judges  of  the  court  (who 

wholefome ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  and  are  to  be  of  counfel  for  the  prifoner,  and  to  h 

fome  fay  of  gold.    The  moft  fertile  parts,  are  a-  that  he  hath  law  and  juAice)  (hall  pnxeedtotbf 

bout  the  rivers ;  where  the  land  produces  com,  trial,  and  examine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pkM 

wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  various  fruits,  and  a  fmall  n$t  ^Uy.    But  whether  judgment  of  death  cri 

quantity  of  faflfron  ;  befides  feeding  large  flocks  be  given  fuch  a  prifoner,  who  hath  never  pWii* 

of  Iheep,  and  plenty  of  game  in  the  woods.    Sa-  ed,  and  can  fay  nothing  in  arreft  of  judgment,  iS 

i^gofla  is  the  capital  of  this  province ;  and  the  a  point  yet  undetermined.     If  he  be  f»>und  to  \< 

other  thief  towns  are  Balbaftro,  Jaca,  Sarazona,  obftinately  mute  (which  a  prifoner  hath  betels  J 

Haefca,  Calatajud,  Albarraaun,  Trevel,  Daroca>  to  be  that  Irath  cut  his  own  tongue),  then,  if « 

and  Boria.  be  on  an  indi<5tment  of  high  treafon,  it  bath  ks'* 

(2.)  Arragon,  a  river  in  Arragom,  N^  1.  been  clearly  fettled,  that  (landing  mute  isequH** 

ARRuYGONESE,  the  people  of  Arragon,  have  lent  to  a  convidion,  and  he  ftiall  receive  the  to 

the  chara<5ler  of  being  bold,  courageous,  and  welU  judgment  and  execution.    The  Engllfh  jucl,'ta<?< 

bred;  but  pofitive  in  theur  opinions,  and  bigot-  of  penance  for  ftanding  mute  ^.is  as  foIJi?^- 

ted  in  their  religion.    They  were  the  firft  of  the  That  the  prifoner  be  remanded  to  thcprifcoi^^ 

Spaniards  that  threw  off  the  Moorifh  yoke.  whence  he  came,  and  put  into  a  low,  dark  cKur- 

ARRAIATIO  PEDiTUM,  the  ranging  or  array-  ber :  and  there  be  laid  on  his  back,  on  the  tsrr 

ing  of  foot  foldiers.  floor,  naked,  unlefs  where  decency  forbidi}  tfcii 

•  To  ARRAIGN.  ^.  a.  [arranger^  Fr.  to  fet  in  there  be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a  »^'^ 
order.]  i.  To  fet  a  thing  in  order,  or  in  its  place,  of  iron  as  he  could  bc.lr,  and  more ;  that  he  luf? 
0;ie  is  faid  to  arraign  a  writ  in  a  country,  that  no  fuftenance,  fave  only,  on  the  firft  day,  tfer:« 
fits  It  for  trial  before  the  juftices  of  the  circuit. —  morfels  of  the  worft  bread  5  and,  on  \ht  ItweJ 
A  prifoner  is  faid  to  be  arraigned,  where  he  is  day,  three  draughts  of  ft anding  water  th.U  ftouia 
indiv^led  and  brought  forth  to  his  trial.  Coivel.  2.  be  neareft  to  the  prifon-door;  ami  in  thi*  fitaatioa 
*Vo  accufe ;  to  charge  with  faults  in  general,  as  in  this  ftiould  be  alternately  \\h  daily  diet,  ttU  ^^** 
conlroverfy,  in  a  fatire. —  ^'^' 
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or,  u  sncieni\y  the  judgment  Tixit  ti/l  be  anfivereil.    account  of  his  parifh,  dates  the  breadth  of  tbtf 
it  hath  been  doubted  whether  this  punifhment    ifland  at  only  fivcn  miles.     If  he  means  Scot* 
fabfifted  at  the  common  law,  or  was  introduced    miles,  the  eftimates  are  nearly  equal.    The  Urfl; 
Id  confequence  of  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.    defcription  of  this  illand  is  the  following  (^  j,  j^ 
c.  I  a.  which  feems  to  be  the  better  opinion.    For    and  4.)  given  by  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Tour,  Vol  II, 
not  a  word  of  it  is  mentioned  in  Glanvil  or  Brae-       (1.)  Arr an,  ancient  hi«tory  of.    *<  Arran, 
ton,  or  in  any  ancient  author,  cafe  or  record  (that    or  properly  j1rr4an,  or  *  the  ifland  of  mouotains,^ 
hath  yet  been  produced),  previous  to  the  reign  of    feems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  ancients, 
£dw^  I.  but  there  are  inflances  on  record  in  the    notwithftanding  it  muft  have  been  known  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  where  perfons  accufed  of  fe-    Romans,  whofe  navy,  from  the  time' of  Agricola, 
lony,  and  ftanding  mute,  were  tried  in  a  particu-    had  its  ftation  in  the  G/ota  ^fluarium^  or  the 
lar  manner,  by  two  fucceflTive  juries,  and  convi^S-    Frith  of  Clyde.    Camden  indeed  makes  this  ifland 
ed ;  and  it  is  aflerted  by  the  judges  in  8  Henry    the  Glota  of  Antonine,  but  no  fuch  name  oc- 
IV.  that,  by  the  common  law  before  the  ftatute,    curs  ih  his  Itinerary :  it  therefore  was  beftowed 
ftanding  mute  on  an  appeal  amounted  to  a  con-    on  Arran  by  fome  of  his  commentators.    By  the 
virion  of  the  felony.    This  Aatute  of  Edward  I.    immenfe  ciirns,  the  vaft  monumental  ftones,  and 
direds  fuch  perfons,  "  as  will  not  put  themfelves    many  relics  of  Druidifm,  this  ifland  muft  have 
upon  inquefts  of  felonies  before  the  judges  at  the    been  confiderable  in  very  ancient  times.     Here  are 
fuitof  the  king,  to  be  put  into  hard  and  ftrong    dill  traditions  of  the  hero  FinCal,  or  Fin-mac* 
prifon  (foUnt  mys  ea  la  prifone  fart  et  dure  J  j  as    coul,  who  is  fuppofed  here  to  have  enjoyed  the 
thofe  which  rcfufe  to  be  at  the  common  law  of   pleafures  of  the  chace;  and  many  places  retain 
the  land."    And,  immediately  after  this  ftatute,    his  name:  but  I  c-in  difco\cr  nothing  but  oral  hif# 
the  form  of  the  judgment  appears  in  Fleta  and    tor>'  that  relates  to  the  ifland  till  the  time  of  Mag- 
Britton  to  have  been  only  a  very  ftrait  confine-    nus  the  Barefoott*d,  the  Norwegian  vidor,  who 
ment  in  prifon,  with  hardly  any  degree  of  fufte-    probably  included  Arran  in  his  conqueft  of  Kin# 
nance ;  but  no  weight  is  dire<5ted  to  be  laid  upon    tyre.    U  he  did  not  conquer  that  ifland,  it  wa» 
tlic  body,  fo  as  to  haften  the  death  of  the  mifer-   certainly  included  among  thoie  that  Donald  Ban^ 
able  fuftefer :  and  indeed  any  furcharge  of  pu-    was  to  cede :  for  it  appears  that  Acho,  one  of  the 
nilhment  on  perfons  adjudged  to  penance,  fo  as    fucceflTors  of  Magnus,  in  1163,  laid  claim  to  Ar- 
l)  fliorten  then*  lives,  is  reckoned  by  Home  in  the    ran,  Bute,  and  the  Cumrays,  in  confequercc  of 
Mirror  as  a  fpecies  of  criminal  homicide.    It  alfo    that  promife :  the  two  firft  he  fubduecl,  but  the 
clearly  apf)ears,  by  a  record  of  .^ift  Edward  III.    defeat  he  met  with  at  Lai^s  foon  obliged  him  to 
that  the  prifoner  might  then  poffibly  fubftft  for  40    give  up  his  conquefts.    Arran  was  the  property 
days  under  this  lingering  punifliment.    It  is  there-    of  the  crown.     Robert  Bruce  retired  thithor  du* 
fore  imagined  that  the  praAice  of  loading  him    ring  his  diftreflbs,  and  met  with  prote<*tion  from 
tvith  weights,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  prrjjing    his  faithful  vaflals     Numbers  of  them  followed 
bim  to  dcatbf  was  gradually  introduced  between    his  fortunes;  and  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum 
.U  Edward  HI.  and  Z  Henry  IV.  at  which  laft  pe-    he  rewarded  fLveral,  fuch  as  the  Mac-cooks,  Mac* 
nod  it  firft  appears  upon  the  books ;  being  intend-    kinnons,  Mac-brides,  and  Mac-louis,  or  Fuller- 
ed as  a  fpecies  of  «iercy  to  the  delinquent,  by  de^    tons,  with  different  charters  of  lands  in  their  na- 
liverin^  him  the  fooner  from  his  torment :  and    tive  country     All  thefe  are  now  abforbed  by  this 
hence  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  duration  of  the    great  family,  excej^t  the  Fullertons,  and  a  Stew- 
penanceAvas  then  firft  altered ;  and  inftead  of  con-    art>  defcended  from  a  fon  of  Robert  IIK  who  gave 
tinuing  ////  be  an'fuwrtJf  it  was  dire^iHy  to  conti-    h»m  a  fettlement  here.    In  the  time  of  the  Dean 
nue  tili  be  died^  which  muft  very  foon  happen  un-    of  the  Ifles,  his  defccndant  poflefTedCaftle  Douan ; 
der  an  enormous  preflure.     The  uncertainty  of    and  be  and  bis  bluid,  fays  the  Dean,  are  the  bcfi 
its  original,  the  doubts  that  were  conceived  of  its    men  in  tbat  ccuntrry.    ADout  the  year  1334,  this 
legality,  and  the  repugnance  of  its  theory  (for  it    iOand  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  eftate  of 
was  rarely  carried  into  prance)  to  the  humanity    Robert  Stewart,  great  Steward  of  Scotland,  after- 
of  the  laws  of  England,  all  concurred  tq  require  a    wards  Robert  II.    At  that  time  they  took  arms 
Icgiflative  abolition  of  this  cruel  proccfs,  and  a    to  fuppoi;^  the  caufe  of  theirmafter;  who  aft er- 
reftitution  of  the  ancient  common  law ;  whereby    wards  ii>  reward,  not  only  granted  at  their  re- 
the  ftanding  mute  in  felony,  as-well  as  in  treafou    queft  an  immunity  from  their  annual  tribute  of 
and  in  trefpafs,  amounted  to  the  confcflion  of  the    corn,  but  added  feveral  new  privileges,  and  a  do. 
charge.     II.  If  the  prifoner  made  a  fimple  and    native  to  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  prefent.   In 
I'lain  confeftion,  the  court  hath  nothing  to  do  but    1456,  the  whole  ifland  was  ravaged  by  Donald 
to  award  judgment:  but  it  is  ufually  very  back-    Eari  of  Rofs  and  Lord  of  the  Ifles.    At  that  pe- 
ward  in  receivine  and  recording  fuch  confcflion,    riod,  it  was  ftill  the  property  of  James  II.  but  io 
out  of  tendemels  to  the  life  of  the  fubjedt ;  and    the  reign  of  his  fuccelFor  James  IH.  when  that  mo- 
will  generally  advife  the  prifoner  to  retrad  it,  and,    narch  matched  his  fifttr  to  Thomas  Lord  Bovd, 
IIL  Plead  to  the  indi«5tment ;  as  to  which,  fee  the    he  created  him  Earl  of  Arran,  and  gave  him  the 
article  Plea  or  Ihdictment.  ifland  as  a  portion.    Soon  after,  ou  the  difgrace 

ARRAITORES.  See  Array,  and  Array  eh  "..  of  that  family,  he  caiifed  the  CounteCi  to  be  di* 
(I.  I.)  ARRAN,  a  mountainous  ifland  of  Scot-  vorced  from  her  unfortunate  hulband;  and  l»e- 
land,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  Kintyre  and  ftowed  both  the  lady  and  ifland  on  Sir  James  Ha- 
Cmmingham ;  %7,  miles  in  length  and  i a  in  breadth,  milton,  in  whofe  family  it  continues  to  this  time, 
according  to  Walker.  But  Mr  Gerftjom  Stewart,  a  very  few  farms  excptcd." 
minifter  of  Kilbride  in  Airan,  in  the  StiitiAical  (^.J  A^ra"*,  eitent,  ajsimals,  climate* 
Vol.  U.  Part  II.  Z  i  «•  ^^. 
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&c.  OP.    **  Arran  is  of  great  extent,  being  13  laying  in  their  fuel,  or  getting  a  fcanty  plttaace  of 

miles  from   Sgreadan  point   north  to  Beinnean  meat  and  clothing.    The  leaftrs  of  tamii  are  19 

fouth ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  about  years.    The  fucceeding  tenants  generally  find  the 

7000,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the   coafls;   the  far  ground  little  better  than  a  caput  mcrtkum:^sA 

greater  part  of  the  country  being  uninhabited  by  for  this  reafon ;  fliould  they  at  the  expiration  ot 

reafon  of  the  vaft  and  barren  mountains.    Here  the  leafe  leave  the  lands  in  a  good  (late,  ibme  a- 

are  only  two  parifhes,   Kilbride  and   Killmore ;  varicious  neighbours  would  have  the  preference  m 

with  a  fort  of  chapel  of  eafe  to  each,  founded  in  the  next  fctting,  by  offermg  a  price  more  than  Ih^ 

the  laft  century,  in  the  golden  age  of  this  ifland,  perfon  who  had  expended  part  of  bis  ful)ftancf  io 

when  it  was  blefled  with  Anne  Ducheft  of  Ilamil-  enriching  the  farm  could  poffibly  do.    Tliis  in- 

ton,  whofe  amiable  difpofition  and  humane  atten-  duces  them,  to  leave  it  in  the  original  date.    Ttf 

tion  to  the  welfare  of  Arran  render  at  this  diftant  method  of  fetting  a  farm  is  very  Angular;  each  ii 

time  her  memory  dear  to  every  inhabitant.    The  commonly  pofleffed  by  a  number  of  fmall  tenants; 

principal   mountains  of  Arran  are,  GoatBeld,  or  thus  afaim  af  40/.  a-year  is  occupied  by  iSiliiTis 

Gaoilbheinn,  or  "  the  mountain  of  the  winds,"  rent  people,  who  by  their  leafe^  are  bound,  cou- 

of  a  height  equal  to  moft  of  the  Scottilli  Alps,  juncHly  and  fevcrally,  for  the  payment  of  the  rait 

compofed  of  immenfe  piles  of  moor-(tone,  in  form  to  the  proprietor.    Thefe  live  in  the  farm  in  hwi- 

of  wool-packs,  clothed,  only   with   lichens  and  les  clu ft ercd together,  fo  that  each  farm  apwJit 

mofles,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans ;  Bein-  like  a  little  village.    The  tenants  annually  di\it'r 

bharrain,  or  **  the  (harp  pointed  ;"  Ceum-na-cail-  the  arable  land  by  lot ;  each  has  his  ridge  of  land, 

lich,  ♦*  the  ftep  of  the  carline  or  old  hag  ;*'  and  to  which  he  puts  his  nurk,  fuch  as  he  would  do 

Grianao-^tbol,  that  yields  to  none  in  ruggedncTs.  to  any  writing :  and  this  fpecies  of  farm  is  caliid 

The  lakes  are,  Loch-jorfa,  where  falmon  come  to  ntn-rig^  i.  e.  ridge.    They  join   in  ploughing; 

ipawn  J  Loch-tana  ;  Jjoch-nah-jura,  on  the  top  of  every  one  keeps  a  horle  or  more ;  and  the  nmn- 

a  high  hill ;  Loch-mhachrai ;  and  Loch-knoc-a-  ber  of  thoie  animals  confume  fo  much  com  as  of> 

charbeil,  full  of  lai^e  eels.    The  chief  rivers  are,  ten  to  occaflon  a  fcarcity ;  the  com  and  peafc  ni- 

Abhan-mhor,  Moina-mhdr,  Slondrai-machrei,  and  fed  being  (much  of.it)  dcfigned  for  their  fabSH- 

Jorfa  5  the  two  lafl  remarkable  for  the  abundance  ence,  and  that  of  tlie  cattle,  during  the  long  win- 

of  falmon.    The  quadrupeds  are  very  few;  only  ter*    The  pafture  and  moor  land  annexed  to  th? 

otters,  wild-cats,  ihrew-mice,  rabbits  and  bats:  farm  is  common  to  all  the  polVelfors.  AUthcfanni 

the  flags,  which  ufcd  to  abound,  are  now  reduced  are  open.  Inclofures  of  any  form,  except  in  two  oc 

to  about  a  dozen.    The  birds  arc,  eagles,  hood-  three  places,  are  quite  unknown :   fo  that  thnr 

ed-crows,  wild  pigeons,  ftares,  blac\  game,  grous,  muft  be  a  ereat  lofs  of  time  in  preferving  thrtr 

ptarmigans,  daws,  green  plovers,  and  curlews.  It  corn,  3tc.  from  trcfpafs.    The   ufual  mantirt  k 

may  be  remarked  that  the  p,irtridge  at  prefent  in-  fea  plants,  coral  and  iliells.    The  run-rig  fann* 

habits  this  ifland,  a  proof  of  the  advancement  of  are  now  difcouragcd:  but  fincethc  tenements  «t 

agriculture.    The  climate  is  very  fevere:  for  be-  let  by  roup  or  auction,  and  advanced  by  an  un»- 

fides  the  violence  of  wind,  the  cold  is  very  rigo-  tural  force  to  above  double  the  old  rent,  wirtoec 

rous;  and  fnow  lav  here  in  the  valleys  for   13  any  allowance  for  inclofing,  any  example  tetina- 

wecks  of  the  laft  winter.    In  fummer,  the  air  is  griculture,  any  fecurity  or  tenure  hy  lengtbcBiug 

remarkably  falubrious;  and  many  invalids  refort  the  leafes,   affairs  will  turn  retrograde,  and  lit 

here  on  that  account,  and  to  drink  the  whey  of  farms  relapfe  into  their  old  ftate  of  rudcncfc;  »*■ 

gaits  milk.    T'.ie  principal  difeafe  here   is  the  gratlon  will  increafe  (for  it  has  begun),  and  tbe 

phurify:  fmall-pox,  mealies,  and  chincough,  vifit  rents  be  reduced  even  below  their  former  vihie: 

the  ifland  once  in  feveu  or  eight  years.    l*he  prac-  the  late  rents  were  fcarce  laoo  1.  a-yearj  tbc  a* 

tice  of  bleeding  twice  every  year  feems  to  ha^e  pelted  rents  ,?ooo  1. 

been  intended  a-^  a  preventative  againft  the  pleuri-        (5.)  Arran,  live  stock,   produci,  &c.  of. 

fy :  but  it  is  now  performed  with  the  utmoft  re-  "  The  live  Hoek  of  the  iflaml  is  318.?  milchcem; 

gularity  at  fpring  and  fall.    The  duke  of  HamiU  loco  cattle,  from  one  to  three  years  old;  ic$t 

ton  ke«*ps  a  furgeon  in  pay ;  who  at  thofe  feafons  horfes ;  1500  ftieep ;  and  50c  goats :  many  of  li* 

mikes  a  tower  of  the  ifland.    On  notice  of  his  ap-  two  laft  are  killed  at  Michaelmas,  and  diied  ftf 

proach,  the  iuHabitants  of  each  farm  alfemble  in  winter  provifion,  or  fold  at  Greenock.    Thea** 

the  open  air  ?  extend  their  arms ;  and  are  bled  in-  tie  are   fold   from  40  to  50  8.   per  bead,  wkkh 

to  a  hole  made  in  the  ground,  the  common  recep-  ,  brings  into  the  ifland  about  i  aoo  I.  per  acnoai :  1 

tacle  of  the  vital  fluid.    In  burning  fevers,  a  tea  think  that  the  fale  of  horfes  alfo  brings  in  aboKi 

o^wood  forrd  is  ufed  with  fuccefs,  to  allay  the  heat.  300 1.  Hogs  were  introduced  here  only  two  fe«* 

An  infufion  of  ramfom^  or  allium  urfinum^  in  bran-  ago.    The  herring-fi flier y  round  the  ifland  bnnf* 

dy,  is  efteemed  here  a  good  remedy  for  tht  gravel."  in  jop  I.  the  fale  of  herring-nets  ico  I.  and  ihsi  rf 

(4.)  Arran,   ikhabitants,  agriculture,  thread  about  300 1,  for  a  good  deal  of  flax  is  ^o« 

&c.  OF.    "  The  men  are  ftrong,  tall,  and  well  here.    Thefe  are  the  exports  of  the  ifland;  bet 

n  ide ;  all  fpeak  the  Erfe  language,  but  the  an*  the  money  that  goes  out  for  the  nectfTariii  \\  * 

cicnl  habit  is  entirely  laid  afide.    Their  diet  is  melancholy  drawback.    The  produce  of  tbc ifiw 

rhiv'fly   potatot's  and  me.il;    and 'during  winter,  is  oats;  ot  which  about  5000  bolls,  each  e<rti|t'» 

Tome  dried  mutton  or  goat  is  added  to  their  hard  9  Winchefter  buftielt,  are  fown  ;  500  of  «»*• 

faro.  A  ileep  deie^ion  appears  in  general  through  a  few  peas,  and  above  1000  bolls  of  potatoes,  s^ 

the  countenancJ  of  all :  no  time  can  befpared  for  annually  fet:  notwithfianding  this,  500  bol«  ^ 

PmuT  inent  of  any  khid  j  the  whole  b^ing  given  oat  meal  are  annually  iinpcrttd,  to  fubfift  •^-•*^* 

\jr  i^rocuring  the  means  of  paying  their  rent,  of  tives.    The  women  manufaitiurethc  woe! !  ft  . 

clOiit' 
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cloathing  of  their -familiefi ;  they  fet  the  poutots,  diffeiv ntly  fcnSWe ;  ,nnd  the  general  diverfity  of 

and  drcfs  and  fpin  flax.    They  make  biilttT  for  bodies  on  the  different  arrangement  of  their  parts, 

exportation,  and  eheefe  for  their  own  ufe.     The  (j.)  Arrangement,  in  rhetoric  has  great  cf- 

jahabitants  in  general  are  fober,  religi(>u8  and  in-  fw<5t.    The  happy  arrangement  of  words  makes 

duftrious  ;  great  part  of  the  fummer  is  employed  one  of  the  grcateft  beauties  of  difcourfe.    See  O- 

io  jetting  reat  for  fuel,  the  only  kind  in  ufe  here ;  r  atory. 

or  in  building  or  repairing  their  houfes,  for  the  *  ARRANT,  adj.   [a  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
badnefs  of  the  materials  requires  annuil  repairs:  mplogy,  but  probably  from  errant^  which  t)e!ng 
before  and  after  harveft,  they  are  bufied  in  the  at  firft  applied  to  its  proper  fignification  to  vaga- 
herringrfifllery ;  and  during  winter  the  men  make  bonds,  as  an   errant  or  arrant  ro^^e^  that  is,  a 
their  herring.nets ;  while  the  yicmcn  arc  employ-  rambling  ro^ue^  loft,  in  time,  its  original  fignifi- 
td  in  /}>inning  their  linen  and  weollen  yam.    The  cation,  and  being  by  its  ufe  underftood  to  imply 
light  they  often  ufe  is  that  of  lamps.     From  the  fomething  bad,  was  applied  at  large  to  any  thing 
beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  if  the  that  was  mentioned  with  hatred  or  contempt. J 
weather  ptTmit,  they  arc  engaged   in  bbouring  Bad  in  a  high  degree. — Country  folks,  who  hal- 
their  ground :  in  autumn  they  bum  a  great  quan-  looed  and   hooted  after  me,  as  at  the  arranteji 
lity  of  fem,  to  make  kelp.    So  that,  excepting  at  coward  that  ever  fhewcd  his  (houlders  to  the  enc- 
new-year's-day,  at  marriages,  or  at  the  two  or  my.  Sidney. — A  vain  fool  grows  forty  times  an  nr- 
three  tairs  in  that  illand,  they  have  no  Icifure  for  ranter  fot  than  before.  L  Eftran^e. 
any  amufcments :  no  woiidt;r  then  at  their  dcpref-  And  let  him  every  deity  adore, 
fion  of  fpirits.    Arran  forms  part  of  the  county  of  If  Ws  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore. 
Bate,  and  is  fabjed  to  the  fame  fort  of  govern-  Drydm, 
ment :  but,  befides,  juftice  is  adminiftercd  at  the  *  ARRANTLY.  ad'v,  ffrom  arrant,\  Corrupt- 
baron's  baity  court,  who  has  power  to  fine  as  high  ly;   ihamefuUy. — Funeral   tears   are  as  arrantly 
as  208.  can  decide  in  matters  of  property  not  ex-  hired  out  as  mourning  clokes.  VBJI range. 
ceedir.g  408.  can  iiiiprifon  for  a  month;  and  put  (1  )  ARRAS,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
delinquents  into  tin?  ftocks  for  three  hours,  but  went  of  the  Straits  of  Calais;  formerly  the  capital 
that  only  during  day-time.  of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Artois.    It  is  ftated 
(6.)  Arran,  f opulatiom  of.    From  the  Sta-  on  a  mountain;  and  the  parts  about  it  arc  full  of 
tiftical  reports  of  Melfrs  Ste%vart  and  Hamilton,  quarries,  where  good  flones  are  got  for  building, 
the  minifters  of  Kilbride  and  Kilmory,  to  Sir  John  It  i«  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ftrong  wall,  a 
Sinclair,ita|3pearsthat  the  population  of  both  thefe  large  fofle,  and  the  rivulet  Chrinchron,  which, 
parilhes  has  increafed  greatly  withip  thefe 40  year*;  100  paces  below,  falls  into  the  Scarp.    They  are 
and  that  in  1793,   the  number  of  fouls  m  the  both  well  fortified,  inclofed  by  high  ramparts  and 
whole  ifland  amounted  to  5804,  and  the  total  in-  deep  foffes,  which  in  feveral  places  are  cut  out  of 
creafe  within  that  period  to  1158.   See  Kilbride  the  r#ck.    Arras  has  4  gates,  and  a  ftrong  citadel 
and  Kilmory.  with  5  baftions.    The  moft  remarkable  places  are, 
(II.)  Arran,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  feated  on  the  great  fquare  where  the  principal  market  is 
the  Aar,  15  miles  SW.  of  Baden.    The  Diets  of  kept,  full  of  fine  buildings,  with  piiizzas  all  round 
the  Proteftant  Cantons  are  held  in  it.  it ;  yie  leflTer  market,  which  contains  the  town- 
(III.)  Arrak,   a  village  in  the  S.  Riding  of  houte,  a  very  noble  ftrudure,  with  a  high  tower 
yorkfhire,  near  Lund.  covered  with  a  crown,  on  the.  top  of  which  is  a 
OV.)  Arran,  north,  an  ifiand  of  Ireland,  fi-  brazen  Hon  which  ferves  for  a  vane.    In  the  midft 
tuated  on  the  coaft  of  Donegal  in  Ulfter.   Lon.  8.  of  this  market  is  the  chapeLof  the  Iloly  Candle, 
3c.  Wi  L«t.  $$,  o.  N.                                        ^  which  the  papifts  pretend  was  brought  by  the 
(V.)  Arran,  south  islss  of,  three  iRands  Virgm  Mary  herfelf  above  600  yekrs  ago,  when 
on  the  W.  coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  mouth  of  Gal-  the  city  was  affedted  with  divers  difeafes,  and 
way  Bay.     Lon.  10.  o.  W.  Lat.  55.  o.  N.  every  one  that  touched  the  candle  was  cured  ! 
*  To  ARRANGE,  v.41.  [arranger^  Fr.]  To  put  The  candle  is  kept  in  a  filver  fhrine.  Thi«  chapel 
in  the  proper  order  for  any  purpofe.—  has  a  fteeple,  adorned  with  filver  ftatues.    The 

I  chanc'd  this  day  cathedral  church  of  Notre-Dame  ftands  in  the 

To  (ee  two  Itnights  in  travel  on  my  way,  city.  It  is  a  very  large  Gothic  building;  extremely 

(A  forry  fight  r^^irrtf w^V in  battle  new.  F^Queen,  well  adorned ;  the  tower  is  very  high,  and  has  a 

—How  efre^ualfy  are  its  raufcular  fibres  arran-  fine  cock  embelliftied  with  little  figures  in  bronze, 

ged^  and  with  what  judgment  arc  its  columns  and  which  reprefent  our  Saviour's  paflion,  and  pafs 

(wrowR  difpofed  \  Cbeyne,  before  the  bell  to  ftrike  the  hours.    In  this  chuitrh 

(1.)  •  ARRANGEMENT.  »./.  [from  arrange.\  there  is  (or  at  leaft  there  <wai  before  the  reyolu* 

The  adt  of  putting  in  proper  order;  the  ftate  of  tion)  a  filver  fhrine,  enriched  with  pearis  and  dia- 

Wng  put  in  order.— There  is  a  proper  arrange*  monds,  containing  a  fort  of  wool  called  manna  ; 

ment  of  the  parts  in  elaftick  bodiesy  which  may  be  which,  it  was  pretended,  fell  ftom  heaven  in  the 

^dlitated  by  ufe.  Cbeyne.  time  of  a  great  drought,  1400  years  ago!  The 

(a.)  Arrangement,  in  philoTophy,    Theex^  abbey  church  of  St  Vedaft  is  the  greateft  oma- 

peri^ments  of  modem  philofophers  have  put  itpaft  ment  of  Arras,  bcine  adorned  with  a  fine  fteeple, 

a  doubt  that  the  diverfity  of  the  colours  of  bodies  and  feats  of  admirable  woiknianftnp ;  the  pulpit 

depends  entirely  on  the  fituation  and  arrangement  is  of  brafs,  faftiioned  like  a  tree,  fupported  by  two 

of  the  x>art8,  which  refled  the  light  differently ;  bears  of  the  (hmc  metal,  fitting  on  their  hind  h>'« ; 

the  diverfity  of  taftes  and  fmells  on  the  different  there  are  little  hears  in  different  poftures,  ftfinim^. 

arrangements  of  the  pores,  which  render  them  ly  ready  to  climb  up  the  tree.    The  chimes  are 

^  z  z  9  remarkal)ie 


Jremartcable  for  the  different  tunes  they  play. 
There  are  10  pariih  churches.  Arras  is  fituated 
la  miles  SW.  of  Doway.    JL,on.  a.  50.  E.  Lat, 

^O.  20.  N. 

(a.)  Arras,  orARAZEs,  a  river  of  Perfia,  in 
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To  leave  with  fpeed  Atlanta  fwift  arn**^ 
Through  foreHs  wild  and  unfrequentnl  im!, 
To  chafe  the  lion,  boar,  or  nigged  bear. 

(1.)  •  Arrear.  »./.  That  which  rcouiiuU. 


Georgia,  which  arifes  in  Georgia,  and  running  S.    hind  unpaid  thouj^h  due.    See  ARUEiiACt.- 


B.  joins  the  Cyrus,  and  the  united  ftreams  fall  in- 
to the  Cafpian  Sea  between  Shirvan  und  Aderbeit- 
^an.    See  Araxes. 

( v)  *  Arras,  n,  f.  [from  Arrasy  a  town  in 
^rtois,  where  hangings  are  woven.J  Tapcftry ; 
bahgincs  woven  with  images. — 

Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  fide 
With  rich  array  and  coftly  arras  dipht. 

Fairf  Queen* 
He's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet  j 
Behind  the  arras  Til  c*nvty  myfelf, 
To  hear  the  procefs.  Sbakejpeare^ 

As  he  fliall  pafs  the  galleries,  I'll  place 
A  guard  behind  the  arras*        Drfibam's  Sophy, 


His  boon  is  giv'n ;  his  knight  haj  gain'd  •** 
day, 
But  loft  the  prize  ;  th'  arrears  arc  yet  to  jay. 

— If  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of  foinc  rat,t\ 
land  remains;  that  cannot  be  carried  awn, .- 
loft.  Locke.  It  will  comfort  our  grand  chui-. 
when  they  fee  a  few  rags  hune  up  in  Wtftncrit: 
hall,  which  coft  an  hundred  millions,  whtTtu^;^T 
^re  paying  the  arrears,  and  boafting,  as  bc^^r 
do,  that  their  grandfathers  were  rich.  $vi^. 

•  ARREARAGE  «/.  a  word  now  little u^ 
[from /irrirT,  Fr.  behind.]]   ylrr^aroge  m  \}tt'' 
maindfr  of  an  accrunt,  ora  fum  of  money  rrtra. 


ARRAUGHT.  v.a.  (a  word  ufed by 5/)^wAr    ing  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant}  or,  mcn\ 


fn  the  preter  tenfe,  of  which  1  have  not  found  the 
prefent,  but  fuppofe  he  derived  arreacb  from  art 
facberf  Fr.l  Seized  by  violtncc. — 

His^ambitious  fons  unto  them  twain 
Arraugbt  the  rule,  and  from  their  fi^ther  drew. 

fairy  ^Utc  '.'♦ 
•  ARRAY,  n.  f.  \arroyf  Fr.  arrfo,  Sp.  arreJof 
Jtal.  from  reye^  Teut.  order.     It  was  adopted  in- 
^o  the  middle  Latin,  miU^  bominum  amn'toruntf 
Knighton]    1.  Order,  chiefly  of  war.  —The  earl 
efpymg  them  fcattered  near  the  army,  font  one  to 
pomn^nd  them  to  their  array.   Hayivard. — 
Wer't  thoq  fought  to  deeds, 
That  might  require  the  array  of  war,  thy  (kill 
Of  conduct  would  be  fuch,  that  all  the  world 
Could  not  fuftain  thy  prowefs.  Milton^ 

A  gen'ral  fets  his  army  in  array 
In  vain,  unless  be  fight  and  win  the  day,  Denb, 
f  •  Drefg.— 

A  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  funny  day, 
On  which  there  (at  moft  brave  embellifhed 
With  royal  robes,  and  gorgeous  arrays 

Fairy  Queen, 


nerally,  any  m*>ney  unpaid  at  the  due  tlRi*,  - 
arrearage  of  rent.    Cc«LUel, — Paget  ki  forth  U 
king  or  England's  title  to  his  debts  and  prw 
from  the  French  king  j  with  all  arrenra^a,  fi* 
tivarJ. — The   old   arrmraj^es   lyidtr  which 'i" 
crown  had  long  groaned,  being  deft royed,briJ 
I  wrought  Lurana  to  uphold  and  roaictun  bed 
Ho<wd*s  Vocal  Foreft. 

♦  ARREARANCE.  «./.  The  Omc withjrw 
See  Arrcar,  Di3. 

Arrears.    See  Arrsae  and  Akreaiaci. 

ARRECTARIA.  n.  /.  in  arcbiteAiur,  tcm 
or  timber  fet  upright,  to  fupport  the  weight  £ . 
building. 

ARRECTATUS,  inlaw,  accufed  of  a  cri«. 

To  ARREED.  v. «.  to  award.   MUm, 

ARRENATUS,  in  law,  arraigned. 

♦  ARRENTATION,  ».  /.  [from  «m-r- 
Span,  to  farm.]  Is,  in  the  forefts  law,  Itc  Ir^- 
fing  an  owner  of  lands  in  the  foreft,  to  ioc'* 
them  with  a  low  hedge  and  a  f|nall  ditch, be:' 
deration  of  a  yearly  rent.  Di3. 

♦  ARREPTITIOUS.  ae^.  [arrrptts,  Ul] 
Snatched  away.    1,  [from  a  J  and  rrf^]  O^ 


A  maiden  queen. 

In  this  remembrance,  Emily  ere  day 

Arofe  and  drefs'4  herfelf  in  rio'i  array.      Vryd,  In  priviiy. 
jj.  In  law*  Array t  of  the  Fr.  arrays  i.  e.  ordo^  the        ARRERAGIUM,  arrears.    See  AttiAft*)^' 
ranking  or  fetting  forth  of  a  jury  or  inqueft  of  men        (I.  i.)  ♦  ARREST,  n.  f.  f  from  am/rrth* 

impannclled  upon  a  cauft.    Thence  is  the  verb  to  Top.)     i.  In  law.    A  flop  or  ftav  ;  a*,  i»«^ 

firray  a  pannel,  that  is,  to  fet  forth  one  by  ano-  prehended  for  debt,  is  (aid  to  be  andW.  ^' 

ther  the  men  impannelled.  Cozvel.  plead  in  arrcft  of  judgment  is  to  (hew  cut«^' 

•  7(7  Array,  v.  ^.  [arroyery  old  Fr,)  I.  To  judgment  ihould  be  lUyed,  though  the  »«t** 
put  in  order,  a.  To  deck  ;  to  drefs;  to  adorn  the  twelve  be  pafTed.  To  plead  intfrn^/frf**^ 
the  perfon :  with  the  particle  9vi:b  or  M.— Deck  the  inqueft  upon  the  former  iflue,  is  toJK*^ 
fhyfelf  npw  with  majefty  and  excellency,  and  ar*  why  an  inqbcft  fhould  not  be  taken.  A"^ 
fay  thyfelf  <wttb  glory  and  beauty.  Job,  xl.  lo.-r-  a  certain  reftraint  upon  a  man's  pcrfoo,  ^r^ 

Now  went  forth  the  mom,  him  of  his  own  will,  and  binding  il  ttfcs^ 

Such  ^s  in  higheft  heav'n  arrayed  in  glory  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  law,  •"^^JfJT* 

Empyreal.  Miltot^.  called  the  beginning  of  imprifooBlcflt  ?TmV 

$.  In  law.    See  Array  in  law.  If  1  could  fpeak  fo  wifely  upon  ao^^l**J 

Array,  battle.  See  Array,  and  Army,  §  %.  fend  for  my  creditors;  yet  I  had  M*?.***j: 

•  ARRAYERS.   «•/,  [from  array.    OflRcers  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morUfitywgjFj 
^ho  anciently  had  the  care  of  feeing  the  foldiers  ment,    Sbakefpeare.    a.  Any  clptlo%W^* 
iuly  appointed  in  their  armour.  Co<u>el,  the  perfon. — To  the  rich  man  *'^JS*5f  S 

(1.)  *  ARREAR.  adn}.  [arrierey  Fr.  behind.!  felf  eafe  for  many  years  it  was  a  B****^ 

Behind.    This  is  the  primitive  fignification  of  the  his  foul  was  furprifed  the  fiHt  1^ 

word,  which,  though  not  now  in  ufe,  lipcpas  to  be  A  ftop.— The  ftop  and  arre^  dt 

f^\^md  hy  Sfen/et,    §ee  R^Af^,-»  y^tib^  air  hath  little  apprtfterf 
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(i.)  Arrest,  in  Englifh  law,  is  either  uftd  in  diftin(flion,  equally  liable;  and  doors  may  be 

:ivil  or  criminal  cafes.  broken  open  to  arrefl  the  offender ;  but  no  man 

I.  Jn  Arrest,  in  a  civil  cause,  is  defined  is  to  be  arrefled,  unlefs  charged  with  fuch  acrime 

0  be  the  apprehending  or  reftraining  one's  per-  as  will  at  leafl  juflify  holding  him  to  bail  when 
on  by  procefs  in  execution  of  the  command  of  taken.  There  is  this  difference  alfo  between  ar. 
umc  court.  An  arrelt  muft  be  by  corporal  feifing  refts  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  that  none  ihall  be 
IT  touching:  the  defender's  body  ;  after  which  the  arrefled  for  debt,  trefpafs,  or  other  caufe  of  ac- 
uiliff  may  juflify  breaking  open  the  houfe  in  which  tion,  but  by  virtue  of  a  precept  or  commandment 
e  la,  to  like  him  ;  otherwiie  he  has  no  fuch  out  of  fome  court;  but  for  treafon,  felony,  or 
K)wer;  but  mufl  watch  his  opportunity  to  arreft  breach  of  the  peace,  any  man  may  arreft  with  or 
im.  For  every  man's  houfe  is  looked  upon  by  without  warrant  or  precept.  But  the  king  can- 
dc  law  to  be  bis  c;iflle  of  defence  and  afylum,  not  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth  to  be 
/herein  he  Ihould  fuffer  no  violence.  Which  arrefiCd ;  for  he  mufl  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of 
rinciple  is  carried  fo  far  in  the  civil  law,  that  for  his  courts,  accordinp  to  law  :  nor  may  the  king 
10ft  part,  not  fo  much  as  a  common  citation  or  arreft  any  man  for  fufpicion  of  treafon,  or  felony, 
jmmons,  ntuch  Icfs  an  arrefl,  can  be  executed  as  his  fubjedts  may ;  becaufe,  if  he  doth  wrong, 
pen  a  man  within  his  own  walls.  Peers  of  the  the  party  cannot  have  an  action  againft  him.  Ar- 
^alm,  members  of  parliament,  and  corporations,  refls  by  private  perfons  are  in  fome  cafes  com- 
re  privileged  from  arrefls  ;  and  of  courfe  from  maiided.  Perfons  prcfent  at  the  committing  of  a 
utiawrics.  And  againil  them  the  procefs  to  in-  felony  muft  ufe  their  endeavours  to  apprehend  the 
jrce  an  appearance  muft  be  by  fummonsand  dif-  offender,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprifonment ; 
tfs  infinitr^  inftead  of  a  capiat*  Alfo  clerks,  at*  and  they  are  alio,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  to 
>mcys,  and  all  other  perfons  attending  the  courts  purfue  and  endeavour  to  take  all  thofe  who  fliall 
f  juftice  (for  attorneys  being  officers  of  the  court,  be  guilty  thereof  out  of  their  view,  upon  a  hue  and 
re  alujys  fuppofed  to  be  there  attending,)  are  cry  levied  againft  them.  By  the  vagrant  adt^i  7  Geo, 
ot  liable  to  be  arreftcd  by  the  ordinary  procefs  JI.  c.  5.  every  perfon  may  apprehend  beggars  and 
f  the  court,  but  muft  be  fued  by  bill  called  ufual-  vagrants ;  and  every  private  perfon  is  bound  to  af- 
'  a  bill  ofprhjiUge)  as  being  perfonally  prd'ent  in  lift  an  officer  requiring  him  to  apprehend  a  felon. 
jurt.  Clergymen  performing  divine  fervice,  and  In  fome  cafes  likewife  arrefts  by  private  perfons 
Dt  merely  ftaying  in  the  church  with  a  fradulent  are  rewarded  by  law.  Bv  the  4th  and  5tb,  Willi- 
E'fijfn,  are  for  the  time  privileged  from  arrefts,  am  and  Mary,  c.  8.  perfons  apprehending  high- 
i  ftatute  50  Edw.  111.  c.j.and  i  Kich.II.c.  16.;  waymen,  and  profecuting  them  to  a  convidion, 

1  likewife  members  of  convocation  a^ually  at-  are  intitled  to  a  reward  ofL.40,  and  if  thfiy  arekil- 
ndtng  thereon,  by  ftatute  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  1.  Suitors,  led  in  the  attempt,  their  executors,  &c.  are  intitled 
itncll'es,  and  other  perfons,  ncceifarily  attend-  to  the  like  reward.  By  the  6  and  7  Williaro  III. 
g  any  courts  of  record  upon  bufinefs,  are  not  to  c.  17.  perfons  apprehending  counterfeiters  and 
r  arrefted  during  their  a^ual  attendance,  which  clippers  of  the  coin,  and  profecuting  them  to  con- 
cludes the  neceflary  coming  and  returning.  Sea-  vi^tion,  are  Intitled  to  L.30.  By  <  Ann,  c.  31. 
( n  in  the  king's  fervice  are  privileged  from  ar-  perfons  who  fliall  take  one  guilty  of  burglar^-,  or 
fts  for  debts  under  L.  so.  (i  Geo.  H.  c.  14.  and  the  felonious  breaking  and  entering  any  houfe  in 
I  Geo.  11.  c.  38.5)  and  foldiers  or  marines  are  the  day  time,  and  profccute  them  to  convi<ftion, 
)l  liable  to  arrefts  for  a  debt  of  lefs  than  L.  io»  fhall  receive  the  fum  of  L.  40  within  one  month 
o  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  II.)  And  no  arreft  can  be  made  after  fuch  conviction.    Arrefts,  by  public  officers, 

the  king's  prefence,  nor  within  the  verge  of  his  as  watchman,  cor.ftables,  5;c.  arc  either  made  by 

fal  palace,  nor  in  any  place  where  the  king's  their  own  authority,  which  differs  but  very  little 

flices  are  a^ually  fitting.    The  king  hath  more*  from  the  power  of  a  private  perfon ;  or  they  arc 

^er  a  fpecial  prerogative  (which  indeed  is  very  made  by  a  warrant  from  a  juftice  of  peace.    Sec 

Idom  exerted,)  that  he  may  by  his  fwrit  of  pro^  WAttANT. 

"^ioif  privilege  a  defendant  from  all  perfonal,  and        (3.)  Aerest  of  judgment,  in  law,  the  af- 

any  real  fuits,  for  one  year  at  a  time,  and  no  %ning  juft  reafon  whv  judgment  Ihould  not  pafs: 

nger ;  in  refped  of  his  being  engaged  in  his  fer-  as.  Want  of  notice  of^the  trial ;  a  material  defeat 

ce  out  of  the  realm.    And  the  kin|  alfo  by  the  in  the  pleading  ;  when  the  record  differs  from  the 

«imon  law  might  take  his  credit  mto  his  pro-  deed  impleaded ;  when  perfons  are  mifnamed ; 

ftion,  fo  that  no  one  might  fue  or  arreft  him  till  where  more  is  given  by  the  verdid  than  is  laid  in 

e  king's  debt,  was  paid ;  but  by  the  ftatute  23  the  declaration,  &c.    This  may  be  done  either  m 

iw.  III.  c.  19.  notwithftanding  fuch  prote^ion,  criminal  or  civil  caufet. 

other  creditor  may  proceed  to  judgment  againft        (II.)  ♦  Arrest.  «./.  [in  horfemanfhip.]  A  man* 

m,  with  a  ftay  of  execution,  till  the  king's  debt  gey  humour  between  the  ham  and  paftem  of  the 

paid  ;  unlefs  fuch  creditor  will  undertake  for  hinder  legs  of  a  horfr.  DiB, 
e  king's  debt  and  then  he  ftiall  have  execution        ♦  To  Arrest,  v.  a.  {arreflery  Fr.  to  ftop.]  i. 

r  both.    And,  lafliy,  by  ftatute  49  Car.  II.  c.  To  feize  by  a  mandate  from  a  court  or  oflScer  of 

no  arreft  can  be  made,  nor  procefs  ferved,  upon  Juftice.    See  Ar^  e  st,  —There's  one  yonder  arefl. 

Sunday,  except  for  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  ed^  and  carried  to  prifon,  was  worth  five  thouCind 

the  peace.  of  you  all.  Sbakefp.  1.  To  feize  any  thing  by  law, 

2.  jIh  ARRtSTy  IN  ji  CRIMINAL  CAUSE,  is  the  — He  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  twenty 

prehending  or  reib^ning  one's  perfon,  in  order  pounds  of  money,  which  muft  be  paid  to  Mr 

belbftbcomiDgtoanfweranalledgedcrime.  To  Brook;  his  hor{t%  2^ arrrjled  for  it.    3.  Tofeize: 

ii  aireft  all  jxrfons  whatfoevcr  are,  without  to  lay  hands  onj  to  dtUia  by  power.— 

6ut 
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Bat  when  as  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  maze  AURHEPIIORIA,  a  feaft  among  the  andeft 

Arrefied  all  that  goodly  company.  Fairy  Queen,  Athenians,  inflituted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and 

4.  To  with-hold  ;  To  hinder. — This  defed  of  the  Herfe  daughter  of  Cecrops,  The  word  waicoo- 
EngUfti  juftice  was  the  main  impediment  that  did  pofcd  of  u^^nh-^,  myftcry,  and  p^t  I  carry,  00 
iirr^andftopthecourleoftheconqueft. /)at/irj« —  account  of  certain  myfterious  things  which  wer? 

As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  fpeed  carried  in  procefiion  at  this  folemnity.— Boys,  or, 

Arrefi  her  flight  is  die  to  death  decreed.  Diyd,  as  fome  fay,  girls,  between  7  and  12  years  of  ajr, 

Nor  could  her  virtues,  nor  repeated  vows  were  the  minifters  that  affifted  at  this  feaft,  aul 

Of  thoulaiid  lovers,  the  relent  k-fs  hnd  were  denominated  m^^npa^.    This  feaft  was  alio 

Of  death  amjl.                                        PhUips*  called  Herfiphoria^  from  Herie  already  mentioned. 

5 .  To  flop  mention.— To  manifeft  the  coagulative  A  RRHETIN7,  the  inhabitants  of  Arrctium. 
power,  we  have  arr^ed  the  fluidity  of  new  milk,  ARRHETIUM.    See  Arretium. 

-and  turned  it  into  a  curdled  fubftance.  Boyle,  6.  ARRIA,  the  virtuous  and  heroic  wife  of  Pfetoir 
To  obftrud ;  to  flop.— Afcribing  the  caufcs  of   who  being  condemned  to  death  unjuftly,  alore 

things  to  iecret  proprieties,  hath  arrejted  and  laid  with  her  hufband,  by  the  tyrant  Nero,  fiifl  (Wb- 

afleep  all  true  enquiry.  Baton,  bed  hcrfelf,  and  then  gave  the  dagger  to  her  hct 

ARREST ANDIS  bonis  ne  diffipentur^  a  writ  band,  faying,  *•  Patus,  it  is  not  painful.** 

which  lies  for  him  whofe  cattle  or  goods  are  ti-  ARRIAGA,  Roderic  d',  a  learned  Spanilh  >• 

ken  by  another,  who  during  the  controverfy  is  fuit,  bom  in  159a.    He  became  profeflbr  in  t^^ 

likely  to  make  away  with  them,  and  will  hardly  ology  and  philofophy  at  Prague,  where  he  died 

be  able  to  give  fatisfa^on  for  them  afterwards.  in  1667.  ^He  wrote  a  courfe  of  Philofophy,  andcf 

ARRESrANDO,  tPSUMy  qni  pecuniam  recepit  Theology.     The  former  was  printed  at  Antwrrp 

fid prejici/tendum  in  ohfequium  regh%  &c.  is  a  writ  in  153a,  and  the  latter  in  1683  ;  S  volsfoUo. 

which  lies  for  the  apprebenfion  of  bim  that  hath  ARRIAGI,  in  the  materia  medica«  a  oaire  f- 

taken  bounty  money  to  fervc  in  the  king's  wars,  vcn  by  fome  authors,  particularly  by  Serzpioo  lai 

and  hides  himfelf  when  he  fhould  go.  Avicenna,  to  a  fine  kind  of  camphor. 

ARRESTMENT,  in  Scots  laW,  fignifiesthe  fe-  ARIUAN.-a  famous  Grecian  philofopher  acd 

curing  of  a  criminal  till  trial,  or  till  he  find  cau-  biflorian  of  the  ad  century.    He  was  bom  at  N.- 

tion  to  (land,  in  what  are  called  hailable  crimes,  comedia  in  Bithynia,  and  flouriflied  under  Adms 

In  ciril  cafesy  it  fignifies  either  the  detaining  of  and  the  two  Antonines.     He  united  in  himfetf 

flrangers  or  natives  in  meditatione  Jug^^  till  they  the  character  of  a  warrior  and  a  philofopher.   Ha 

find  caution /WiVi^^i,  or  the  attacning  the  el-  greatleamingand  eloquence  procured  him  the  ti!^ 

ieds  of  a  ftranger  in  order  to  found  jurifdidion.  of  The  fecond Xmopbon ;  andraifed  himtothecoB- 

But  in  the  moft  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  fulfhip  and  mod  condderable  dignities  at  Root, 

it  denotes  that  diligence  by  which  a  creditor  de-  tiis  4  books  of  Dijfertations  up<m  Bpiaetuj^  whofe 

tains  the  goods  or  effc<5ts  of  his  debtor  in  the  hands  fcholar  he  had  been :  and  his  ^ifiorj  of  AUx^- 

of  third  parties  till  the  debt  due  to  him  be  either  der  the  Greats  in  7  books,  are  admired  by  the  W 

paid  or  fecured.    See  Law,  Index.,  judges;  he  wrote  feveral  other  traAs.  An  Engi^ 

ARRESTO  FACTO  SUPER  bonis,  &c.  a  writ  tranflationof  his  hiftory  of  Alexander  was  puMfli^ 

brought  by  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of  aliens  ed  by  Rooke,  in  1  vols  8vo,  1729. 

(bund  within  this  kingdom,  as  a  recompence  for  *  To  ARRIDE.  a>.  a,  [arideot  Lat.]  i.  To  laogk 

goods  taken  from  him  in  a  foreign  country.  at.    a.  To  fmile ;  to  look  pleaCaolly  upon  ooe. 

ARRET,  a  decree :  the  decifion  of  a  fovereign  ( 1 .)  ARRIEGE,  a  department  of  France,  boroi- 

court.  BaUej,  ,  ed  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  that  of  uf>per  Gaiw»f 

•  ARRETED,  adj,  [arreaatust  low  Lat.]  He  on  the  E,  by  Aude,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  ly* 

that  is  convened  before  a  judge,  and  charged  with  a  nees*    It  is  io  named  from  the  river.    Set  N*  «- 

crime.— It  is  ufed  fometimes  for  imputed  or  laid  (s.)  Arriege*  a  river  of  France,  which  nfe> 

unto  \  as,  no  folly  may  be  arreted  to  one  under  among  the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  the  depart- 

age.  CoweL  ment  (N*  i),  and  pafling  by  Foix  and  P*°*5 

.ARRETIUM,  or  arrhetium,  one  of  the  11  falls  into  the   Garonne,  near  Touloufc.    Otf* 

ancient  towns  of  Tufcany,  near  the  Amis  and  dufl  has  been  found  amongft  its  lands. 

Clanis,  fituated  in  a  pleaiant  valley ;  now  called  (i.)  •  ARRIERE.w./.  IFrench.]    TbcUftbotff 

Arezzo,  41  miles  eaft  of  Florence,    SeeAREzzd.  of  an  array,  for  which  we  now  ufe  in«r.— T^ 

( I.)  ARRETS,  in  horfemanihip*    See  Arre  st,  horfemen  might  iflue  forth  without  diihirtogtf 

K**  11.  the  foot,  and  the  avant-guard  without  ftnrfni 

(i.)  Arrets,  or  arretes,  [jireta^  Fr.J  in  ich-  with  the  battail  or  arriere, 

ihyology,  the  back  bones  of  fifties.  (a.)  ♦  Arriere  ban  n,f,  IGj^&tflrof  dtfj* 

ARRHABONARII, [from«ee«C^j  eameft,]  a  fedl,  this  word  from  arriere  and  Aa*  ;  bam  dencW* 

of  Chriftians,  who  held  that  the  euchariil  is  nei-  convening  of  the  noblcfle  or  yaifaltt  whobdd  WJ 

ther  the  real  flefti  or  blood  of  Chrift,  nor  yet  the  fign  immediately  of  the  en  )wn :  and  arriert%  ^'^^'^^ 

of  them ;  but  only  the  pledge  or  eameft  thereof,  only  hold  of  the  kin^  immediately^    A  |«»** 

ARRHiE,   or  Aroentum    Dei.     See   Ar*  proclamation,  by  which  the  king  of  Fiaw*^ 

fSENTUM  Dei,  and  Earnest,  ^c.  mons  to  the  war  all  that  hold  of  hici,  '^^ 

ARRHAPHON,  a  ikuU  without  futures,  found  own  vafTals  or  the  noblefle,  and  the  vaflaJ* «" " 

to  be  the  caufe  of  incurable  cephalalgis.  vaflals. 

ARRHENOGOGON,  in  boUny,  a  name  gi-  (3 )  *  Arriere*  fee,  or  fief,  «*^*J5 

ven  by  fome  to  the  farietariaf  or  pcllitory  of  the  dant  on  a  fuperior  one.    Tbcfe  fiees  ccana*** 

walU  vrbeo  dukes  and  counts^  rendering  thdr  go^^*^ 
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fficrts  hereditary,  diftributed  to  their  officers  parts  To  (hew  itfelf  but  pride;  for  fupple  knees 

of  tbe  domains*  and  permitted  thofe  officers  to  Feed  ^rroganccf  and  are  the  proud  man's  it^s^ 

gratify  the  foldiers  under  them  in  the  fame  man-  Sbakefp* 

ner.  — Pride  and  arrogance^  and  the  evil  way,  and  the 

(4.)AtRiERE  GUARD.    Scc  Rear-Guard.  froward  mouth  do  I  hate.  Prw.  viii.  ij.— Dii- 

(5.)  •  Arriere  vassal.    The  vaifal  of  a  vaflal.  courfing  of  matters  dubious,  and  on  any  contro- 

^rrwux,  vertible  truths,  we  cannot,   without  arrogahcjp 

ARRINGTON,  a  village  9  miles  from  Cam-  entreat  a  credulity.  Brown's  Fulgar  Errours,— 

hrxd^,  feated  on  the  Cam,  over  which  it  has  a  Humility  it  exprefles  by  the  ftoopmg  and  bending 

bridge,  towards  Wetidy.  of  the  head;  arroganeet  when  it  is  Ufted,  or  a» 

•  ARRISON.  «.y.  [arrijioy  Lat.]  A  (milling  a.  we  lay,  tofled  up.  Drjden's  Du/refimy, 

pon.  Dia.  •  ARROGANT,  [adj.  arrogam^  Lat.]     Given 

•ARRIVAL.  »./.  [homarrh^e,]    The  aft  of  to  make  exhorbitant  claims;  haughty ;  proud. — 

coining  to  any  place ;  ar.d,  figuratively,  the  at-  Feagh't  right  unto  that  country  which  he  claim9 

taimnent  of  any  purpofe. —  or  the  figniory  therein^  mult  be  vain  and  arrcganu 

How  are  we  changed,  fince  we  firft  law  the  Sptnftr  en  Ireland, — An  arrogant  way  of  treating 

queen  ?  with  other  princes  and  Hates,  is  natural  to  popu* 

She,  like  the  Sim,  does  Hill  the  fame  app«ar,  lar  governments.  Temple. 

Bright  as  (he  was  at  her  arrival  here.     Waller,  •  ARROGANTLY,  adv,  [from  arwogant^  lo 

•  ARRI VANCE.  «.  /  [from  arrive,]  Company  an  arrogant  manner. — 

coming :  not  in  ufe. —  Our  poet  may 

Every  minute  b  expeftancy  Himfelf  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play; 

Of  more  arrivance.                            SbaJtefpeart,  And  arrogantly  ^  as  his  fellows  do, 

*  To  ARRIVE,  v.  m  [arriver^  Fr.  To  come  on  Think  he  writes  well,  becaufe  he  pleafes  you. 
fljore.J    I.  To  come  to  any  place  by  water. —  Dry  den* 

At  length  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile,  ♦  ARROGANTNESS.  «./•  [from  arrogant:^ 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  The  lame  with  arrogance  ;  which  fee.  HIB, 

toil,  •  To  ARROGAl  E.  v.  a.  [arrogo,  Lat.]    To 

She  laid  her  down.                                 Dryden*  claim  vainly ;  to  exhibit  uniu/t  claims  only  prc^mp^ 

I.  To  reach  any  place  by  travelling.— When  we  ted  by  pride.— I  intend  to  defcribe  this  battle  fully* 

nrere  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  eftate,  we  not  to  derogate  from  one  nation,  or  to  arrogate 

(topped  at  a  little  inn,  to  reft  ourfelves  and  our  to  the  other.  Hay<ward. 

borfes,  Sidney,     3.  To  reach  any  point — The  (i.)  ♦  ARROGATION.  »./.  {ftom  arrogate.} 

bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  A  claiming  in  a  proud  unjuft  manner.  Did. 

U;  but  when  tbe  mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  (3.)  Arrogatiom.    See  Adrogation. 

to  hinder  its  progrefe.   Locke.    4.  To  gain  any  ARROJO  de  St  Servan,  a  town  of  Spain,  ia 

ihJQg,  by  progreffive  approach  — ^It  is  the  higbeft  Eilremadura,  8  miles  S.  of  Merida,  and  25  £.  or 

i^Cdooi  by  defiling  the  world  to  tfrri'i'T  at  heaven;  Badjox.    Lon.  6.  to.  W.  Lat.  38.  36.  N. 

bey  are  bleiled  whoconverfe  with  god.  Taylor.  ARR  ON,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dcpartmeat 

\,  The  thing  at  which  we  arrive  is  always  fup-  of  Kievre. 

^ed  to  be  good.    6.  To  h^^pen  :  with  to  before  ARRONDEE,  in  heraldry,  a  crois,  the  arm» 

iie  perfon.    This  feems  not  proper. —  of  which  are  compoied  of  fedions  of  a  cricle,  not 

Happy  f  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arriveu  oppoiite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  the  arms 

More  to  be  valued  then  a  thouiand  lives.  bu^e  out  thicker  in  one  part  than  another ;  but 

Waller,  the  feAions  of  each'  arm  lying  the  fame  way,  fo 

ARRO,  a  river  in  Herefbrdfliirc,   which  mnt  that  the  arm  is  every  where  of  an  equal  thick nefs,. 

oto  the  Lug,  near  Leominfter.  and  all  of  them  terminating  at  the  edge  of  the  e- 

ARROBAS,  or  arrobe.    See  Arobas.            .  fcutcheon  like  the  plain  crcfs. 

♦  To  ARRODE.  v.  a,  [firrodo,  Lat.)    To  gnaw  ARROQUHAK,  a  pariili  of  Scotland,  in  Dum- 
ir  nibbl^  Diff.  bartonfhire,  14  miles  long  and  about  4  broad.    In 

ARROE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  the  Gaelic  it  is  pronounced  Arrar^   and  wrote 

ialtic  Sea,  a  little  S.  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  and  Ardtbir^  i.  e.  i  high  country  :  which  is  defcrip- 

^>  of  that  of  Dulcen.    It  is  8  miles  in  length,  and  tive  of  the  place,  as  it  is  almod  wholly  mountiin- 

bout  1  in  breadth ;  and  produces  com,  annifeed,  ous ;  notwithftanding  which  the  climate  is  tempe- 

►lack  cattle  and  horfes.    It  has  3   parilhes,  the  rate.    By  Mr  Gillcfpie'a  report  to  Sir  John  Sin- 

Tiod  confiderable  of  which  is  Koping.    It  ftands  clair,  it  contained  in  179T,  379  inhabitants,  which 

1  tbe  S.  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  was  87  fewer,  than  the  number  in    1755.     ^^ 

od  bata  port  with  fome  trade.  Lon.  10.  20.  £.  thefe  the  greater  part  are  of  one  name,  viz.  M.ic^ 

^t  ^^,  10.  N.  farlane.    There  were  60  horfes,  460  black  cattle, 

•  ARROGANCE.  {   n.  /.   [arrogantht    Lat.]  and  10,600  ftieep  in  the  parifli,  in  1791. 

♦  ARROGANCY.  {  The  a^  or  quality  of  U-  ♦  ARROSION.  «./.  [from  arro/m,  Lat.]    A 
ing  much  upon  one's  felf:  that  fpecies  of  pride  gnawing.  Dlff, 

fhich  conGfls  in  exorbitant  claims. —  ARROU,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  department 

Stanly,  notwithftanding  ihe's  your  wife,  of  Nicvre. 

And  loves  not  me  ;  be  you  good  IcVd,  all'ur'd,  ARROUX,  a  river  of  France  in  the  department 

I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance.  Shake/,  of  Cole  d'Or.     Perh.tps  it  is  the  fame  with  Arrou» 

Pride  hath  no  other  gJafs  for  the  two  dcpartmihts  are  contiguous,  and  moft 

of 
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of  our  geographers  areamazinglyinaccurateintheiT  *  ARROWY,  iuij.  [from  arrow.]    CoMwi 

Orthography,  as  well  as  in  their  defcriptions  and  of  arrows. — 

delineations  of  rivers  in  general.  He  faw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  ranged, 

(I.  I.)  •ARROW,  ft./,  [arerff  Sax.]  The  point-  How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying,  beniod 

cd  weapon  which  is  fhot  from  a  bow.    Darts  are  them  ihot 

thrown  by  the  hand,  but  in  poetry  they  are  con-  Sharp  fleet  of  arrvwy  ftiow'r  againft  the  face 

founded.—  Of  tneir  purfuers,  and  overcame  by  flight 

1  fwear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  (Irongeft  bow,  jlfy/„. 

By  his  beft  arromj  with  the  golden  head.   Shak.  ARS,  [Lat  from  «f«;,  utility,  Gr.]    Art.   Tit 

— Here  were  boys  fo  defperately  refolved,  as  to  pull  word  is  often  conjoined  with  adje^ives  expreffing 

ihrroqvs  out  of  their  flelh,  and  deliver  them  to  be  particular,  real,  or  pretended  arts ;  fuch  as, 

ihot  again  by  the  archers  on  their  fide.  Hayward.  *   !•  Ars  notoria,  a  pretended  manner  of  jc- 

(a.)  Arrow.    See  Archers,  J  i,   4>  &  Ar-  quiring  fciences  by  infution,  without  any  appfio. 

CHERY^  J  a,  3.  tion,  except  fading,  and  performing  cerUo  otr 

(11.)  Arrow,  in  aftronomy,  trigometry,   &c.  remoniesi  This  art  was  condemned  by  the  Sor- 

See  Sagitta.  bonne,  A.  D.  ijao: 

(HI.)  Arrow,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  placed  »•  Ars  thessalica,  the  Theflalian  art,  is  ufcd 

at  the  ialiant  angles  of  the  glacis,  and  confifts  of  hy  ancient  writers,  for  a  fpecies  of  n^gic,  wbatbf 

two  paparets,  each  forty  toifes  long.    This  work  it  was  pretended,  they  could  draw  the  moon  ud 

has  a  conri\nunication  with  the  covert  way,  of  a  l^a^^  ?ui  of  heaven  !  It  was  denominated  Tlrfi- 

bout  a4  or  30  feet  broad,  called  caponier ;  and  a  han  from  its  fuppofed  inventors,    the  peopk  ot 

ditch  before  it,  of  5  or  6  toifes.  Tlie/faly. 

(IV.  I.)  Arrow,  in^  geography,  a  river  in  Wor-  ARACES  I.  king  of  Parthia,  was  the  firfl  rf 

cejterfhire  and  Wan\'icklhire.  the  Parthian  monarchs.    Having  been  pro^oW 

(a.  3.)  Arrow,  two  villages,  i.  in  Chefliire,  be-  at  the  bad  ufage  of  a  younger  brother,  afioot 

'tween  the  river  Dee  and  Lancafter :  and  a.  in  War.  A.  A.  C.  150,  he  perfuaded  his  country me^to  Mr 

wickfhire,  near  Aulcefter.  of  the  Macedonian  yoke ;  on  wnich  they  cbcic 

(V.)  Arrow,  in  furveying,  is  ufed  for  finall  him  as  their  fovereign.    He  reigned  3 g  years,  dar- 

ftrait  (licks  about  two  feet  long,  ihod  with  iron  ing  which   he  added  to  his  dominions;  but  vi* 

ferrils.    Their  ufe  is  to  (tick  into  the  ground  at  killed  in  a  battle  againll  Ariarathes  IV.  kioj  t* 

the  end  of  the  chain.  Cappadocia. 

Arrow,  elf.    See  Elf-arrows.  Araces  H.  fon  of  the  preceding,  fuccecdedfcii 

(1.)  *  Arrow-head.  «. /.  [from  arrovo  and  father  on  the  throne  of  Parthia.     He  nuintaioed « 

bead,^    A  water  plant,  fo  called  from  the  refem-  powerful  oppolition  to  Antiochus  the  Gie^;  »i 

blance  of  its  leaves  to  the  head  of  an  arrow.  DiS.  i^  feems  probable  this  is  the  king  of  Parthsa  ^ 

(aO  Arrow-hbad,  in  botany.     See  Sacit-  ten  of  in  the  ilt  book  of  Maccatxxs,  siv.  i,«rto 

TARiA.  confiderably  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  Pirtbij,t! 

C3.}  Arrow-headed  GRASS.  See Triglochin.  his  good  conduct  and  valour.      See  Partbja. 

.    (4.)  Arrow-heads,  or  Arrow  stones,  in  an-  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ariaces  PriapaDos. 

tiquity,  pieces  of  barbed  flint, , thin  and  fharp  at  Arsaces   Tiranus,  king    of   Anneno,  «« 

the  points,  with  which  our  anceftors  armed  then-  treacheroufly  made  captive   by  Sap.r,  krog  c 

arrows.    Specimens  of  them  are  often  found  in  Perfia,  who  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  t^ 

various  places  of  Scotland,  and  preferved  by  an-  chains  !  after  which  he  was  confined  in  a  pfl>« 

tiquarians.    The  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  South  *  «t  Ecbatana,  in  which  he  died,  A.  A.  C-  i6j  Ji  »- 

Sea  iflands  head  their  arrows  with  (lone,  others  Armenia  then  became  a  province  of  Pcrfij- 

with  bones ;  metal  being  unknown  among  them.  ARSACID-^,  the  royal  tamily  of  Pirtfcii,  i» 

Arrow  magical,  a  fort  of  weapon  very  com-  named  from  Araces  the  rounder, 

mon  among  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  AK8AMAS,  a  town  of  Kuilta,  in  the  tOTBT 

and  many  of  the  northern  climates ;  and  fuppofed  of  Morduates,  feated  on  the  river  Mockciu-«tu 

to  polfefs  very  ftrange  virtues.  on  the  road  to  Allracan,  500  miles  S-  by  i  irta 

Arrow-makers  are  alfo  called  ^r/rivri  ;  and  Mofcow,  and  500  N.  by  W.  from  Aiaacan.  A 

were  formerly,  as  well  as  bowyers,  perfons  of  great  this  place  Gen.  Doigorucki  punilhed  therebtifij"* 

confequence    in  the    kingdom.     Arrow    heads  Coliacks. 

and  quarrels, were  to  be  well  bochcd  or  brafed,  AKSiCHIN,  a  long  meafufe  ufed  hi  Ct^  ti 

and  hardened  at  the  points  with  fteel :  the  doing  meafure  ftufts :  of  the  £am»  lengtft  with  tbc  IXt; 

of  which  feems  to  have  been  the  bufmefs  ot  the  ell,  which  is  2  feet  11  iines.     Irour  ardunsfii*' 

.  arrow-fmith.  3  yards  Engliih. 

Arrow  root.    See  Maranta.  AKSCHOT,  a  town  of  Uie  Auftrian  Ncif^ 

ARROWSMITH,  John,  a  non-conformift  divine,  lands,  feated  on  the  Demer,  14  miles  £.  of  >Vcv 

who,  in  1660,  was  theological  profeDor  at  Cam-  lin.    Lon.  4.  45.  E.  Lat.  51.  5.  K. 

bridge.    He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  writings,  *^RSE.  n.j.  [eurgry  Sax.]     The  buttodc*  * 

viz.     TraSa  Sacra  ;    Godman^   or  an  Expoution  hind  part  of  an  animal. 

of  the  I  ft  chapter  of  St  John's  Gofpel;  and  a  •  Arse  foot,  n.f  A  kind  of  water  f&«'^  c»- 

Chain  of  Principles,  or  a  Courfe  of  'I'heology ;  all  ed  alio  a  didapper.  DiS. 

highly  CaWiniftic,  and  printed  in  4to.    He  died  a  Akse-hill-toun,  an  ancient  naroecrf"!^ 

bout  the  time  of  the  reftoration.  toun,  a  village  in  Bt^r wick Ih ire,  fo  ca»i«i  tran  a 

Arrow  stones.    See  Akrow-heads,  f  4.  low  iiluation.    Sec  EARLSxovfc,  N^  a. 

Aarow,  wiLDFiaE.    See  Wildfire.  AKitU-^ 
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'  ARSELLA,  in  boUny.  a  name  gifen  b;  fome  ever,  have  nude  it  evident,  that  white  anenKi 
oftheGreeli  writers  to  the  urgtmont,  i  kind  of  conlill*  of  an  acid  united  to  pi  if.,'<fton;  and  that 
wild  poppf  i  and  by  otiKrs  to  the  c ommoD  agri-  by  dtminifl:ing  the  btter,  the  aciii  brcumes  more 
mony.  and  more  apparer.t ;  vyhile,  on  the  corlnry,  by 
(i.)  ■  ARSENAL,  n. /.  [arfiHttlt,  lUl  ]  Are-  augir.pniing  the  ijuaiitity  pf  phlogiftic  mMtu,  tlia 
pofitory  of  thiog*  requilite  to  war;  a  magazine  of  arfcnic  alluiqeB  tliu  metallic  fumi.  With  rtrK:it 
military  jtoiet.— I  would  ha«p  room  for  the  old  to  the  fulphureou*  nature  of  arfenic,  it  appears  in- 
Roman  inftTumeots  of  war,  where  you  might  fee  deed  that  the  regulu«  -itfelf,  a»  well  as  orpiroent 
aJI  tbe  fncietit  military  fumiturei  as  it  might  have  and  realgar,  are  inflainntaljlc  fubllances ;  but  it  ia 
bwD  in  an  arfinai  of  old  Rome.  Addijoti.  not  To  with  white  arfenic.  This  infiammAbilitlf, 
(i.)Aa9EDAi.)  fcTTMOLOGV  Of.  Su  me  derive  therefore,  which  arfenic  in  a  certain  ft  ate  has  in 
tbii  word  Irniiv  ars',  a  furtrefs ;  others  trom  nn,  common  with  zinc  and  feveral  other  fiibflar.ce's, 
denoting  a  machine ;  others  apain  tirom  arx  and  i\'ill  nut  denominate  Jt  fulphureous,  any  more 
/i*aru],  becautb  this  was  the  defence  of  tlie  fe-  than  thofc  of  other  bodies,  which  pofTefs  thecom- 
nale  y  but  the  mofi  probable  derivation  i«  from  the  nion  pruperty  uf  iiiHammabiliiy  can  be  c|enoA)u:'a* 
Aialnc  darfeuaa,  which  (ignitiirs  arlenal.  ted/aipburi, 

(jO  AltENALt,   roxEiCN.     The  arfenal  of  Vc-         U  jAkiknic,  diSquisitIom  r 

nice  ia  the  pLice  whe«  the  galleys  are  built  and  fob-ers  of.    It  is  commonly  fdid 

laid  up.     I'he  arfenal  of  Paris  Is  that  where  the  neraiizes  metals;  and  therefore,  (i 

caniKui  oT  great  gunt  are  caft.    It  hag  this  iofcrip-  it  is  conGdered  as  a  fulphur  by  fu 

tion  over  the  gate:  tend  the  idea  of  mintraiizatLon  fi. 

JltK»  but  HrrrricB  vulcania  tela  m'Mifiral,  to  comprc);end  all  mixtures  of  wl 

Ttla  Oi/fnniro!  dfMlalura  fnrort,.  a  part,     But  if  we  examine  this  f  „       

There  aie  arfenais  apfiropriaed  to  naval  furniture  tic  more  accurately,  we  Diall  fa;  it  is^xtrnded  too 
Bitd  eqaipmcnts.  A^  MarfL-i?lef  iilhe  arCmal  lor  far;  for  if  (his  be  admitted,  ue  mult  at  the  fame 
tiie  galleys ;  and  at  Toubn,  Hochefort,  and  Breft,  time  allow,  that  do  native  metal  i-.  to  be  fouii J. 
are  thole  for  the  men  of  war.  Thu«  the  gold  called  ruiliit,  is  frldom  if  e«cr 
(u)  ARSENIC,  a  heavy  opafce  fiibllance,  ufii-  found  pure,  but  inorc  or  lefs  mixed  with  copper 
■II y  fold  in  white  malTra,  wliieh,  when  broken,  or  fllv^t;  and  fo  with  other  metala.  If,  thcrc- 
ilifcover  a  femi-trar.fparCncy  fomewhat  rtltmbling  fore,  arfenic,  whicli,  unlets  in  its  reguiine  fiatet 
Ilrat  of  fal  ammaniac,  but  by  expofiire  to  the  air  never  diffolves  other  metals,  be  cutifidered  as  a 
become  white  and  opa^^e  like  the  outlids  of  the  luineraliiing  fubftance.  what  hinders  us  from  fiy^ 
original  m.tls.  Br  viiriiios  chemical  proceflija  it  ing  that  gold  is  mineralized  by  lilver  or  coppiii 
may  fie  made  to  afliime  the  appearance  either  of  and  in  general  ^ery  metal  mineralized  by  itittif 
an  acid  flit  or  metal,  at  the  picafure  of  the  opera-  other?  (I  is  much  more  natural  to  fuppcfe  that 
*or)  and  therefore  has  been  conGdered  both  as  a  Uiofc  metals  are  mineraliMtl  which  arc  aduiillydit 
faline  fubOnnce  and  a  femi-raetal.  lieeDrJohii-  folved  and  concealed  by  a  mcnilriium.  Sulphur 
fijn'i  account  of  it.  J  7.  is  1»-'  chief  agent  employed  by  nature  fur^thij 
it.)  AssBKic,  aNCiEST  ((CCouHTS  OF.  It  is  purpofe;  and  though  the  acids  of  sitricl,  phot- 
i:ot  kndwn  at  what  time  this  mineral  was  difcot  phorus,  nitie,  and  fometiincs  even  the  aerial  acid, 
vered  (  though,  as  it  abounds  amnng  many  dlffe-  occahon  the  metals  to  put  on  an  apiiearance  fo- 
r^mt  kind.1  of  urea,  it  ia  probable  Uat  the  pemici-  reij^  to  their  nature,  yu  the  iiumbCT  of  tbefe  is 
^■1  properties  it  manifeftt  woakl  v<:ry  foon  make  fo  fmaU,  that,  compared  with  the  fulpburated  mi- 
it  be  taken  notice  of  by  meiallurgjilii.  Ariftotle  nerals,  they  almoft  vanifhi  This  mineral,  fo 
mikei  mention  of  s  fufaAance  called  Xa>)o^>y;  troublefome  to  the  mineralogift,  occaGoncd  the 
am]  hb  difcip'e  Thcophralt'^ii  mahes  mention  of  alchfroiltfi  to  fufpeift  the  exiftence  of  a  certain  ar- 
ane  nxme  AfnntfQ;  which  by  D.jfcoridL'S  and  o-  fenical  principle  indifiienlable  to  the  pcriiflion  of 
iherB  wag  called  AitimiO',  about'  ihe  beginning  of  ewry  metal.  Even  lo  hile  as  1773,  ^  t|ueftion  to 
ihe  Chrininn  wra.  By  thi<,  howocr,  it  appear*,  thir.  purpofe  was  propaled  by  the  Roy. il  Academy 
hat  tbcy  only  meant  the  fubftaiicei  i:*v  called  of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
'•mJararh  and  erpimentt  and  Av/rL'nna,  who  lived  M.  Monnet,  who  in  hie  anfwer  conlidered  arfenic 
n  the  I  ith  century.  Is  the  firft  wlio  exprefsly  irei)'  aa  a  femi-raetal  of  ^  peculiar  kind,  which  is  fo  far 
ioni  white  arfenic,  ai  well  as  its  fuhlimaie.  it  from  ccniliiuting  an^  cllentulpart  of  metals,  that 
s  not  known  by  whom  arfenic  was.r^Tll  reduced  its  prefence  is  a lAays  attended  with  inconvcnier.- 
n  a  met^altic  form.  P^racclfnt  allinil  that  .11  fenlc,  el's,  either  by  carrying  olf  tJic  metal  as  it  fliet  a- 
iiblimed  with  egg-lhell  lime  becomes  like  lilvir;  way,  or  fi.oiling  the  mafs  In  which  it  remains, 
nd  in  1475,  M.  Limeri  mikei  mention  of  a  me-  Thefe  coniide ration e,  however,  do  not  hinder  us 
■lod  of  fubUmiog  arfenic  with  fixed  alkali  and  from  alrerting  that  the  acid  of  arfenic.  lite  others, 
>ap.  is  a  mineralizing  fubftance,  if  at  any  lime  it  hap. 
Ij  )  AasE»ic,  DiFFBai-JT  OFIKious  RESPECT-  pcns  to  fflcet  with  mctat*  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ta.  The  true  nature  of  arfenic  beinp  little  earth,  and  lo  unite  with  it  in.lhat  form.  Arf.T.io 
nown,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  chemille  ililTeri'ig  in  its  pure  Hate  it  well  IlIoko  to  be  a  m^ift  de- 
My  rnach  as  to  the  daf*  of  natural  bodie.-  in  ftmai^e  and  deadly  piiifon,  Icr  tvlrich  the  an  cf 
hich  it  ougbt  to  be  placed.  Avicenna  and  a  medici!:e  h.m  fcarctly  as  yci.  .it!i>r  J«l  a  cur. ,  Mr 
leat  number  of  others  clafs  it  with  tbefulphurs;  l<i  ruman  m  of  opinion  that  it  aciK  asaiihigl.n-cor- 
Ibertus  Magnus  and  hia  followers,  .imong  the  roltvt  .L^'d,  even  vtriien  appli~d  externally,  lie  al- 
ItB,  Decher  confiders  it  aa  a  kind  of  )bap,  or  fa-  C>  tells  u9,  tliat  the  dry  acid  is  more  deftruii'.ive 
le  folphureous  body.  J-ater  experiments,  how-  than  white  arfenii; ;  the  regulus  and  realgar  left 
VoL.lI.  PaktJI.  Aaaa  fo. 
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fo.  From  ^  experiment  of  Mr  Scheele,  however,  readily  occur^  how  it  may  be  mitigated,  and  its 
in  which  8  grains  of  arfenical  acid  wei'e  given  to  deleterious  elfeds  obviated."  But  the  many  fetil 
a  cat,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  a<^8  more  violent-  accidents  coiifequent  on  taking  this  minenl,  Aov 
ly  than  white  arfenic.  The  extreme  tlanj^'er  at-  that  none  of  thofe  are  to  be  depended  upon.- 
tending  this  fubftance  when  taken  into  the  human  Bergman  himfelf  indeed  cautions  us  agaiitft  trafi- 
body,  arifes  frorti  its  infohibility,  and  the  diflicul-  ing  to  phlogifton  corredors  alone  j  and  perlMp% 
ty  of  decompounding  it ;  for  there  can  but  little  the  folution  of  hepai^  fulphuris,  which  contatm 
danger  arife  trom  a  Uquid,  unlefs,  like  corrofive  the  uniteil  powers  i^  both  the  alkaline  and  phkv 
acids,  it  fhould  at  once  bum  the  fubftance  of  the  giftic  antidotes  united,  might  prove  more  ^o 
ftomach  like  fire ;  or  like  laurel  water  fufpend  the  cious  than  either  of  them  (ingly.  Ofls,  fats,  tA 
a Aion  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Corrofive  fublim ate,  warm  fat  broths,  frefti  butter,  &c  have  all  bmi 
folutions  of  mercury  in  aquafortis,  &c.  willascer-  recommended;  and,  no  doubt,  in  foch  depior- 
tainly  poifon  as  arfenic;  but  they  are  mnchlefsd  if-  able  cafes,  are  thofe  remedies  to  whkh  weca 
ficulttocure,becaufe  any  alkaline  fubftance  will  or-  moft  readily  have  recourfe:  but,  even  here,  it  b 
"tainly  decompound  them  and  deftroy  their  delete-  evident,  that  their  efficacy  muft  be  exceedingly 
,ripus, efficacy.  Arfenic,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  dubious,  whatever  their  intrinfic  virtues  may  be; 
be  decompounded,  nor  united  with  any  known  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  tlie  arienic  is  alrta. 
fubftance,  at  leaft  in  fnch  a  fnort  time  as  thc^  exi-  dy  in  contad  with  the  ftomach,  and  thongiv^k* 
gence  of  the  cafe  we  fpeak  of  would  reguire,  with-  remedies  might  have  prevented  its  a^ioo,  hai 
out  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat.  It  tnerefore  re-  they  been/rj?  fwallowai,  their  operation  mn^bf 
mains  in  the  ftomach,  continually  exerting  itsmif-  much  lefs  powerful  .ifter  the  poifon  hashadactrti 
cMevous  qualities,  unlefs  it  can  \  e  difcharged  by  to  the  ftomach,  and  begun  to  exert  its  poniaoui 
vomiting.  effeds. 

(5.)Arsekic,  effects  of,  when  swallow-       (7.)*  Arsenick.  If./  [«^»iM»,]    A  poodmittt 
ED.    The  fymptoms  attending  arfenic  when  fwal-    mineral- fubftance,    volatile  and   uninflaminabi!; 
lowed  are,  naufea,  ficknefs,  and  retching  to  vo-    which  gives  a  whitenefs  to  n^tals  in  fufion,  ad 
mit,  about  halt*  an  hour  after  it  is  taken.    Thefe    proves  a  violent  corrofive  poifon ;  tf  which  tte? 
are  foUowed  by  violent,  vomitings,  hiccups,  and    are  three  forts.    Native  cityelioqv  arfenick^  cM 
pains  in   the  ftomach  and  bowels.    Con\'ulfions    alfo  auripigmentum  or  orpiment,  is  chieBf  found 
and  palfies  of  the  limbs  prefently  fucceed,  with    in   copper  mines.     White  or  erjjlaiiiae  arJM, 
jntenfe  heats,   cold  fweats,   palpitations  of  the    is  extracted  ftrom  the  native  kind,  by  fuUuningit 
lieart,  extreme  anxiety,  proftration  of  ftrength,    with  a  portion  of  fea.falt.  The  finalleftquantityrf 
thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  lofs    cryftalline  arfenieky  being  mixed  with  any  mdal, 
•f  reafon,  and  at  laft  death.    If  the  quantity  ta-    abfolutely  deftroys  its  malleabrlitv ;  and  x  ficgk 
ken  was  confiderable,  the  patient  dies  in  7  or  8    grain  will  turn  a  pound  of  copper  into  a  bcautirf 
hours  after  taking  it;  and  the  ftomacli  and  intef-    fceming  filrer,  but  without  d  utility.    Jttivk- 
tines  are  found,  upon  difTedion,  to  be  corroded    nick  is  a  preparation  of  the  white,  inade  by  }^ 
and  perforated.    When  this  is  not  the  cafe)^  vio-    ing  to  it  a  mineral  fulphur.  Cbamhers* — Jijtmsk 
lent  putrefaftive  fymptoms  foon  enfue  after  aifenic    »•  a  very  deadly  poifon ;  held  to  the  fire,  iKoia 
YS  (wallowed ;  for  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  poi-    fumes,  but  liquates  very  little,  ffoodward* 
foned  by  it  generally  have  abundance  of  red  or    *   (S.)  Arsenic,  medical  frescriptioss  tf. 
purple  fpots  even  before  death.    It  remarkably    Notwithftandiag  the  dreadful  e0infts  o£  ariaiCi 
inflames  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  pntre-    when  taken  in  large  quantity,  attempts  have  «< 
fadlion  is  faid  particularly  to  take  place  in  the  ge^    been  wanting  to  iotrodnce  it  into  the  matem  i»- 
aitals  of  men.    Mr  Bergman  relates,  that  in  the    dica.    The  dtieaie,  indeed,  in  which  they  to 
"body  of  a  man  who  waspoifbned  with  arfenic,  and    been  recommended^  (tlie  cancer)  is  of  a  very  is- 
dialed  J  in  the  anatomical  theatre  at  Upfal,  the    curable  nature,  at  leaft  by  ordinary  medickw^- 
putrcfa^ion  had  been  fo  ftrong,  that  the  mineral    M.  le  Febure,  a  ^lench,  phyfictaiv  iatat  time  !• 
<  "Was  'eprived  of  part  of  its  phlogifton,  and  emit-    go  publifhed  a  treatife,  in  which  he  recoffloead* 
ted  the  garlic  fmell,  that  peculiar  charadteriftic  of    ed  pure^hite  arfenic,  as  a  fpecific  in  that  difUfr 
arfenic  when  in  this  fituation.    .  per.    The  dofe  was  fbui French  grains,  eqwil  to 

(6.)  Arsenic,  inhticacy  of  antidotes  ^t  Bnglifh,  difTolvcd  in  a  French  pint  (ji  fw 
AGAINST.  Many  antidotes  have  been  propuied  ounces)  of  difttiled  water.  A  table  fpooBWy 
againft  this  dreadful  poifon  by  authors  of  the  this  folution  is  to  be  taken  with  an  equal  t^st^ 
higheft  reputation ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  without  of  milk,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fymp  of  pappKi» 
that  fuccefs  which  the  confidence  of  thofe  every  reormng  fafUng,  and  taking  care  to  t»if 
who  propoftd  them  feemed  to  enfure.  Indeed,  nothing  for  an  hour  after.  This  courfe  »uft  ^ 
pre\'iou8  to  any  great  hope  of  fuccefs  in  this  contmued  8  days;  after  which,a  doieistobeti- 
refpe^,  it  ought  to  be  fhown  that  thefe  anti-  ken  rw  ice  every  day  in  the  fame  manner,  ok  « 
€h)tes  ?re  able  to  effe^  fbme  confiderable  cb;»nge  the  n\oming,  and  another  ^  twelve  at  nipkt  A* 
on  arienic  when  out  of  the  body ;  and  that  not  the  end  -of  a  fortm'ght,  three  dofes  may  be  ci>* 
in  folution,  but  when  in  a  powder  not  very  fine,  bited  daily,  the  thini  being  taken  at  mid^.-" 
as  is  the  cale  with  arfenic  when  it  is  ufually  ta-  Thus  people  of  a  weakly  conftitvtioD  mayccoD- 
ken.  Mr  Bergman  recommends  alkalies  in  di£>  nue  till  the  ctu-e  is  completed ;  but  fuch  si  ^ 
eafes  occafioned  by  arfenic :  Nay  he  tells  us,  more  robuft,  may  gradually  augment  the  ^ 
that  ^  fince  phlogifton  and  allalies  are  the  nioft  till  two  table  fpoonftils  are  taken  at  eacb  "OBit* 
powerful  correctors  of  acid   acrimony,  it  will    ydxh  as  much  milk,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fjrBp. 
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of  poppies.    Children  muft  on  no  account  take        (ic.)   Arsekic,   medical  use  o^,   proved 
more  than  three  tea  fpoonfuls  a  day,  with  a  pro-    benfficial.    The  following  account  of  the  ufe 
poftional  quantity  of  I'yrup  of  poppies.     For  a-    of  arfenic  in  medicine,  is  given  by  Dr  Andrew 
dulti,  the  firength  of  the  fohition,  as  well  as  the    Duncan.    *•  Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ve- 
quantity,  is  to  be  augmented ;  fix  grains  being    ry  violent  effedls  of  arfenic,  it  has  been  employed 
put  into  the  fecond  bottle,  and  eight  into  the    in  the  cure  of  difeafet),  both  as  applied  externally 
third  (  and  a  purgative,  compofed  of  manna,  rhu-    and  as  taken  inteinaHy.    Externally,  white  arfe- 
barb,  and  fal  feignette,  is  to  be  given  every  eight    nic,  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cafes  of  can* 
or  twelve  days.    An  iflue  he^  confiders  as  ufeful    cer  ;  and,  as  ufed  in  this  way,  it  is  fuppofcd,  that 
in  every  cafe,    llie  tumour,  if  not  ulcerated,    its  good  effects  depend  on  its  ading  as  a  peculiar 
ought  to  be  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  arfenic,  in    corrofive :  and  it  is  imagined,  that  arfenic  is  the 
tlie  proportion  of  eight  grains  to -a  pint ;  and  he    bafis    of   a    remedy  long  celebrated  in  cancer, 
advifes  the  following  cataplafm.    "  Take  of  car-    which,  howevtr,  is  flill  kept  a  fecret  by  a  family 
rot  juice  one  pound,  of  fugar  of  lead  half  an    of  the  name  of  Plunket,  in  Ireland.    According 
ounce,  of  liquid  laudanum  a  dram  and  an  half;    tothe  bed  conjedures,  their  application  conliftft 
form  the  whole  into  a  mafs  with  as  much  powder    of  the  powder  ot  fome  vegetables,  particularly 
of  hemlock  as  if  fuflicient  for  the  purpofe.    The    the  ranunculus  fl^immeus,  and  cotula  foetida,  with 
tumour  is  to  be  covered  to  a  moderate  thicknefs    a  confiderable  proportion  of  fulphur,  intimately 
with  this  cataplafm,  which  is  to  be  kept  on  by  a    mixed  together.    This  powder,  made  i'^to  a  pafte 
diachylon  plaftcr."    When  the  cancer  is  of  the    with  tjie  white  of  .in  egg,  is  applied  to  the  can- 
ulcerated  kind,  he  dire^s  the  ichorous  ferofity  to    cerous  part,  which  it  is  intended  to  corrode ;  and 
be  taken  away  by  means  gf  dry  cbarpee  at  each    being  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  bladder,  fmear- 
dreifi^g,  and  the  fore  to  be  fomented  with  the  ar-    ed  alfo  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  fuffered  to 
lenical  folution  with  the  chill  taken  off  it,  and  ha-    lie  on  from  14  to  48  hours ;  and  afterwards,  the 
ving  about  a  third  part  of  red  wine  added  to  it.    efchar  is  to  be  treated  with  foftening  digeftivc,  as 
When  the  fore  is  of  a  very  bad  kind,  he  propofes    in  other  cafes.    Arfenic,  in  ftibftance,  to  the  ex- 
the  arfenic  to  be  diliblved  in  decodiun  of  bark    tent  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  for  a  dofe,  combined 
for  the  purpofe  of  fomentation ;  after  which,  the    with  a  little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  Las  been 
cataplafm  and  plalfer  are  to  be  applied,  and  this    fatd  to  be  employed  internally^  in  fome  very  ob- 
is to  be  renewed  every  twelve  hours.    Mr  I^  Fe-    ftinate  cafos  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  with  the 
bure  aflTerts,  that  the  arfenic,  when  taken  with    beft  efled.    But  of  this  we  have  no  experience. 
the  precautions  juft  mentiohed,  is  not  attended    Qf  all  tije  difeafes  in  which  white  arfenic  has  been 
with  any  b^  confequences,  nor  has  it  a  dilagreo-    uied  internally,  there  it  no  one  in  which  it  has 
abfe  tafte.     Its  aidion  is  fcarcely  perceived  on  anv    been  (o  frequently  and  fo  fuccefsfully  etoptoyed 
of  the  feonetions  or  excretions  \  though  (bme  diu    as  in  the  cure  of  mtermittent  fevers.    It  has  long 
charge  their  urine  more  freely  than  ufual,  and    been  ufed  in  Lincolnihire,  and  ibme  other  of  th^ 
with  fome  the  belly  is  moreloofe.    In  fome,  the    fenny  counties,  under  the  name  of  the  a:^cnic 
perfpiration  is  more  copious ;  but  thefe  effeds  are    drop^  .prepared  in  different  ways :  And  it  is  con- 
neither  regular  nor  coiiftant,    H«  does  pot  ponfiy  jn^dured*  that  an  article,  which  has  had  a  very 
der  it  as  an  infallible  cure  for  the  diltemper  in  e-   extenfive  (ale,  kinder  the  title  of  the  tqfteUft  ague* 
way  polfible  ftage ;  but  thinks,  that  the  difeafe  is    ^ryp*  the  form  of  preparing  which,  however,  is 
incurable,  when,  in  its  progjrefs,  it  has  eroded  a    ftilf  kept  a  fecret,  is  nothine  elfe  but  a  folution  of 
blood-vefleU  and  occafioned  a  confiderable  he*    arfenic.    But  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  we 
tnorrhagy ;  alfo  when  the  patient  is  of  a  he£lic«or    have  now  the  moft  latisfatftory  infonnation  con- 
phthifical  habit  of  body.    With  refpe<ft  to  regi-    ceming  this  article,  tn  the  **  Medical  Rtpofts,  of 
men,  be  dire^  whey,  with  twelve  grains  of  nitre    the  effeds  of  Arfenic,  in  the  cure  of  agues,  re- 
u>  the  bottle,  or  a  )¥eak  decodion  of  althea*  with    mitting  fevers,  and  periodiis  head-achs»"  by  Dr 
m  equal  quaatity  of  nitre  (  and  to  abftain  fipom    Fowler  of  Stafford.    He  diners,  that  64  grains 
^ne  and  fern»ented  liquors.    Broth  xnade  with    of  arfenic,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder^  and 
seef,  veal,  or  chicken,  is  alfo  proper.    Mr  Berg-    mi^ed  with  as  much  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  ialt, 
nan  informs  us*  that  "  it  can  hardly  be  doubted    ihould  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  diftilled  wa- 
Hit  ajafenic  may  be  applied  to  valuable  purpofes    ter  in  a  Florence  fiaflc  i  that  it  (hould  be  then  pla- 
n  me^^icine,  and  experiments  have  long  ago  put    ced  in  a  (and  heat,  and  gently  boiled,  till  the  ar- 
Mt  OQt  of  doubt ;  but  with  refped  both  to  its    ^ic  be  completely  diflblved  ;  that  after  the  folu- 
lofe  and  preparation,  the  utmoft  caution  is  necef^    tioin  is  cold,  naif  aH  ounce  of  compound  fpiht  of 

7r."  lavender  be  add^d  to  it,  and  as  much  diftilled  wa- 

9.)  Arscnic,  MEDICAL  USE  QF,  Dis^ppno^  ter,  as  to  make  the  whole  folution  amount  to  ^ 
'ED.  Dr  Black,  iays,  he  has  feen  the  internal  pound.  This  folution  is  taken  in  dofes,  regulat« 
xhibitioffi  of  arienic,  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is  re?  ed  according  to  the  age^  firength,  and  oUier  cir- 
ommended  by  foreign  phyficians,  attended  with  cumftancea  of  the  patient,  from  two  to  twtlire 
ery  daagerous  confequences,  fuch  as  hedics,  &c.  drops,  qnce,  twioe*  or  oftcner,  in  fhe  courfe  of 
le  has  likewiie  knotgro  obftinate  ulcers  healed  by  (he  day.  And  io  the  difeafes  mentioned  above, 
^  Yet  though  the  external  ufe  of  arfenic  has  particularly  in  intermittents,  it  has  been  found  to 
cx>Ted  fuccefsfu)  in  fome  cafes,  it  has  often,  eyen  be  a  iafe  and  very  efficacio)i8  remedy,  both  by  D 
I  this  wayy  produced  very  terrible  confeouences:  Fowler,  and  by  other  pra<ttitioners :  but  in  fome 
>  that  the  I>odor,  hi  from  recommending  the  inftances,  even  when  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  we 
itcr^  ufe  of  ity  rjeprobatef  it  eyen  in  external  have  found  it  excite  violent  vomiting.  Hut  be- 
)pUcationa»  •    ^^  t^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  alledg^  b^  foqae,  tiv^t 

^^a,^^  thofc 
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tViofe  cured  of  intermittentaby-arfcnic  are.  \tty  \yith  a  wire,  and  the  whole  made  red  hotf  their* 

liable  to  become  phthifical.    If  arfenic  (hall  ever  fenical  powder  will  thus  be  metallized*  and,  pe- 

be  exteafiyely  employed  iatemally,  it  will  proba-  netrating  the  copper,  a  blackifh  fkio  will  firft  ap- 

bly  be  moft  certair,  and  moft  iafe  in  its  operation, '  pear  upon  it ;  which  being  rubbed  off,  the  piru 

\Chen  brought  to  the  date  of  a  fait,  readily  folu-  which  the  arirnfcal  vapour  ha?  touched  will  ap- 

ble  in  water,'*  pear  of  a  whitish  or  lead  colour.    IV.  Wc  nuy 

(11.)  Arsenic,  native.    See  §  7.  and  18.  metallize  or  reduce  the  arfenic  in  2 giafstoU,  by 

(n.)  Arsenic,  oil  of,  oj-  causi  ic  oil  of  means  of  the  black  flux.    This  iseafily  done,  by 

ARSENIC,  is  a  butyrous  liquor,  likf  butter  of  an-  mixing  two  or  three  parts  of  the  fiux  wiih  ooed 

timony,  prepared  of  arfenic,  and  corrofive  fubli-  the  powder.    Thismixturebcing  put  intoafnull 

mate,  being  a  combination  of  marine  acid  with  glafs  tube,  and  a  heat  applied  fufBcient  for  to!*' 

the  arfenic    It  ferves  to  eat  off  fungous  ficfti,  an4  tfilizinjr  the  affenic,  the  greateft  part  of  it  will  be 

to  cleaiife  carious  bones,  kc,  metallized.    One  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be  Id 

(13.)  Arsenic,  red.    See  §  7.  and  18.  open  at  firft,  a(id  then  ftopped  with  lint  or  wool; 

(14.)  Arsenic,  regulus  or,  is  the  moft  fiiped  the  other  mide  red  hot ;  and  if  the  tube  be  ibei 

ftnd  compa^  part  of  it,  prepared  by  mixing  it  l>roken,  the  arfenic  is  found  metalHzed,   Ok 

with  pot  aih^  and  foap,  tlien  fufing  the  yvhole,  grain  of  arfenic  will  be  fufRcicnt  for  all  thofetv 

and  cafting  It  into  a  mortar;  upon  which  the  hea-.  periments."    The  firft  fymptoms  which  enfueoo 

vielt  part  falls  to  the  bottom.  the  taking  of  arfenic,  lliow  that  it  is  of  a  higWy 

(15.)   Arsenic,   symptoms   of   being    poi-  inHammalory,  cauftic,  and  corrofive  nature  viiti 

SON^ED  BY.    As  obylicians  are  often  called,  in  regard  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  and  the  inteftiart 

cafes  wheixj  it }«'  fufpedetl,  that  people  have  diet!  in  particub.r :  the  pulfc  becomes  extremely  weak 

from  the  efteCts  of  arfenic  taken   intcrnafly,  Dr  and  irrilabic,  und  thitf  is  attended  with  a  kind  of 

Black  gives  the  folfowing  dire<ltions  to  the  phyfi-  paralytic  afTcdion  of  the  limbs,  marafmus,  Ac. 

cian  who  happens  to  \)e  thtis  employed.    "  He  Mjik  and  oil   have  been   recommended  a»  anii* 

ihould  anfwer  every   queftion   put  to  bim  with  doles;  but  the  milk  ma/  curdle,  and  the  oil  will 

caution,  as  the  lives  and  reputations  o?  many  of-  not  mix  with  the  fluids  in  the  ijitcftmes.    It  t$ 

ten  depend  on  his  opinions.    The   firft  queftion  therefore  adviiable,  when  a  phyfician  is  caW  U 

nifually  p\it  is.  Whether,  from  the  fymptoms  of  a  patient  who  has  fwallowed  arienio,  to  makeoJf 

tliQ  patient,  or  the  appearance  of  the  body  after  of  mucilr.ges.    A  friend  of  Dr  Black's,  who  hd 

<leath,  he  imagines  the  deccafed  ditd  by  being  no  mucilage  ?t  hand,  tbonght  of  the  whitci  ^ 

poifoned  with  arfenic  ?  The  fymptoms  attending  eggs,  and  fucceeded.    After  the  violence  of  the 

the  taking  of  arfeni,:  are,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  f.rft  attack  is  over,  a  milk  diet,  opiates,  Jic  ^ 

ihour,  fickn^fs  at  ftomach,  fucceeded  by  vomit-  proper ;  and  fome  time  after,  electricity  ha*  l>*t 

ing,  purging,  burning  pain  in  the  bowels,  heat  round  of  great  fervice.    Some  ha\*e  adriied  to  «• 

and  thirft,   pains  and  cramps  in  the  legs  and  fcibit  hepar  fulphuris,  as  already  noticed :  bwlli* 

thighs,  fyncope,  and  death.    When  the  body  is  is  founded,  not  on  experience,  but  theory;  iodA 

examined,  the  inteftines  appear  inflamed  and  cor-  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  quantity  can  «- 

Toded;  nay,  fome  ulcerations  appear  about  the  tcr  the  fyftem,  as  will  be  fufiicientforneutraHnft 

imus,  e\ en  before  death.    But  we  muft  take  care  the  arfi?nic,  and  converting  it  into orpimeBt,wfcicfc 

not  to  be  deceived  by  erofions  of  the  ftomach  oc-  is  the  deHgn  of  exhibiting  it. 

cafioned  by  the  gaftric  juice,  which  has  a  pov;er  (16,)  Arsenic,  VARioas  uses  of.    With  rr- 

pf  diftblving  the  ftomach  after  death.    The  dif*  gard  to  the  other  ufes  of  arfenic,  Dr  Dvoco 

jference  is,  that  the  arfenic  occafions  inflamma-  obferves,  that   ♦'  Philofophcrs   are   wont  to  «* 

tion  and  blacknefs,  \vhereas  none  appears  in  the  vince  the  ej^traordinary  porof;ty   of  boditi,  »d 

other  cafe.    If  the  perfon  efcapes,  he  is  in  ganger  the  wonderful  fubtiUy  of  vapours,  by  a  fjmpj'l'f- 

pf  being  afflided  by  marafmus,  paralytic  affedicns  tic  ink  made  with  orpiinent  and  lime  (S«  I« 

cf  the  limbs,  great  debiHty,  &.c.    The  fecpnd  Sympathstic),  for  writing,  made  with  »«T'' 

generally  alked  is.  Whether  any  arfenic  has  been  of  litharge,  by  itfelf  Jnvtflble,  expofed  to  ttec  «• 

found  in  the  inteftines?  The  method  of  difcover-  pour   of  this  liqucr  beconits  in  a  tew  mimW 

ing  this  is  as  foUows : — The  contents  of  the  fto-  brown,  even  though  a  great  many  fi>Mt  of  p9* 

jnach   and  inteftines  'ihould  be  taken  out  and  be  interpofed.    Wines  naturally  acid«  or  g»« 

waflicd  in  yvater;  ^nd  any  powder  it  contains.  To  by  age,  ftill  continue  to  be  edulcorated  bfksd. 

fufi^ered  to  feparate.    If  any  artenic  be  mixed  with  notwithftanding  the  puniSiments  attei»dii!f  t*f 

|t,  it  will  fail  to  the  bottomland  muft  then  be  ex-  detedion  of  this  fraud  :  H  is  tberefore <rf !**[ 

amincd  by  the  following  methods.    I,  By  laying  ccnfcquence  to  be  in  poflelGon  of  an  cafy  inrtfc* 

it  on  a  red  hot  iron.    If  it  be  arfenic,  it  will  eva-  of  difcovefing  ftich  a  fophifticaticm.    For  tin*  I** 

poratc,  without  melting,  in  a  thick  white  vapour}  pofe  a  probatory  liquor  has  been  reconiii«A^ 

and  this  may  be  {hown  by  the  40th  part  of  a  grain,  compofcd  of  cauftic,  fixed  alkali,  and  flfy*»f^» 

ll.  We  may  {nix  (broe  of  it  with  charcoal;  in  which  inftantly  thrown  down   a  blacker^ 

^hicli  ftate,  if  it  be  arienic,  it  will  emit  an  odour  brown  precipitate  in  confrqueoee  of  the  sak*  ■* 

yery  like  garlic  ;  but  this  will  not  be  perceived,  the  fulpbur  of  the  pi^iinent  wHb  the  mfUk  T^ 

pnlefs  it  be  mixed  with  charcoal,  or'  fome  infla;n-  fome  efted^  wiU  take  place  on  the  addition  of  c<5^ 

nobble  matter.    III.  We  inay  inclofe  the  powder  mon  hepar  fulphuris;  but  methods  have  bett^*** 
>vith  fome  charcoal,  between  two  pdilhed  bits  oi   trived  of  eluding  this  proof.     If  a  final!  qi«i^ 

copper,  the  edges  of  which  arc  moiftencd  with  a  of  chalk  be  contained  in  the  wine^  tie  li*»  J^ 

lute  made  of  two  parts  of  fine  fand,  and  one  of  par  does  not  produce  t!te  introded  HM;  ^f*' 

pipe  clay.    The  plates  being  then  bound  together  nllirg  of  the  white  calcareous  cartk  daaw*^ 
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he  blackneft.    The  other  probatory  liquor  is  alfo  pon  by  the  pope  to  go  to  the  emperor  TheodolU' 

entlcred  in^ffe^iwl  by  a  Urge  iquautity  of  tartar;  us,  as  tutor  to  his  fon  Arcadius.     Arfenius  ;irri# 

>ccauie  the  tart;u"cous  acid  uniting  with  the  lime,  ved  at  Conftantinople,  A.  D.  .^83.    The  emperor, 

ornii  a  kind  of  fclenile,  which  in  like  manner  di-  happening  one  day  to  go  into  the  room  where  Ar- 

alnilhci  tiie  blacknefs.     Arlenic  fometiipes  enters  fenius  was  inftru^ting  his  pupil,  found  ArCadius 

ndailic  compofitioite,  efpecially  copper  and  tin  ;  feated  and  the  prect^itor  ftanding ;  at  this  he  w4f 

»ut  it  were  nuich  to  be  wilhed  that  fuch  compor  exceedingly  difplcafed,  took  h-om  his  fon  the  iro-^ 

itlons  were  banilhed,  at  lead  from  the  kitchen,  perial  ornaments,  made  Arfenius  fit  in  hie  place» 

^hot  made  of  leau  is  fometimes  hardened  by  or-  and  ordered  Arcadius  for  the  futun*  to  receive  his 

uTirnt,     Rep ulus  of  arfenic  enters  into.the  com-  leflbns  ftandiug  uncovered.    Arcadius,  however, 

^ulilion  of  Meuder's  phofphorus.    The  power  of  profited  but  little  by  his  tutor's  inftru(51ion8,  for 

he  calx  in  vitrification  was  long  ago  known  to  fume  time  after  he  formed  a  defigu  of  difpatching 

jebtr;    and  it  is  frequently  employed  in  glafs-  him.    The  officer  to  whom  Arcadius  had  applied 

ioufi*s,  either  for  fecilitating  fufion,  for  acquiring  for  this  purpofey  divulged  the  aftair  to  Arfeniiis, 

certain  degree  ^f  opacity,  or  finally  for  carry-  who  retired  to  the  defc-rts  of  Scetc,  where  he  pat 

ng  off  pblogit^on.    1  he  method  in  which  moun-  £ed  many  years  in  exercifes  of  devotion,  and  died 

ain-cryllals,  placed  ov<'r  orpiment,  white  arfenic,  aged  95. 

rude  antimony,  and  iai  ammoniac,  mixed  in  a  (a.)  Arsenius,  bifbopof  Condantinople,  in  the 

niciblr,  aio  tinged  by  means  of  heat,  is  defcribed  13th  century.      He  was  a  ftrift  church  dignitary, 

ly  Ktri,  and  upon  trial  is  found  to  be  true.     I  and  excommunicated  Michael  Paleologus,  for  ta-* 

.»v{f  thus  obtained  thefe  cryftais  beautifully  mark-  king  the  imperial  crown  from  John  Lafcarib,  thtf 

d  with  red,  yellow,  and  opal  fpots ;    but  at  the  fon  of  Thecxlore.    Though  Michael  folicited  ab* 

Aine  lime  cracked,   which  could  fearcely  be  a-  folution,  the  biihop  refufed,  unlefs  he  would  rt* 

oided.     In  painting,  too,  the  artiits  fometimes  flore  the  crown  ;  In  confequenct^of  which  Arfeniui 

niploy  arienic.     Painters  in   oil   frecjuently   ufe  was  baniftied  to  a  fmall  in.ind,  wliere  he  died. 

loth  orpiment    and  realgar;  and  it  is  probable  ARSENOTHELYS>  [from a;.**  and /•lAyf,  male 

Iwt  wood  covered  with  a  pigment  mixed  with  and  female.)  among  ancient  naturalifts,  the  fam^ 

I'hite  arfenic  would  not  be  fpoiled  by  worms. —  with  herm^iphrodite. 

L  moft  beautiful  grccu  pigment  may  be  precipi-  AR8ES,  or  Arsamcs,  king  of  Perfia,  fuccecd- 

Ued  from  blue  vitriol  bv  means  of  white  arienic  ed  Artaxentes  Ochus,  about  A.  M.  3612,  and  af-< 

iliUved  iu  water,  togetner  with  vegetable  alkali,  ter  a  Ihort  reign  of  lefs  than  4  years  was  flain  bf 

rhis  prepared  either  with  water  or  oil,  affords  a  Bagoas,  who  had  murdered  his  predecefl'or,  and 

olour  which  fuffers  no  change  in  many  years. —  fucceeded  by  Darius  Coddomaniius. 

rbe  playthings  of  children,  however,  Ihould  not  *    AR§E-SMART.  n.  /.  \pirjicatai  Lat.]  A« 

e  painted  with  this  or  any  other  preparation  of  herb. 

rfcnic,  on  account  of  their  cuftom  of  putting  e-  *  Arse,  to  ha xg  am.  A  vulgar  phrafe,  fif* 

try  thing  into  their  mouths."    Arfenic  is  alfo  Ur  nifying  to  be  tardy,  fluggifh,  or  dilatory. — 

^  in  dying,  and  the  yellow  combination  of  it  For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  fpur, 

^iih  fulphur  has  the  property  of  readily  dilfolving  As  wifely  knowing,  could  he  ftir 

•digo ;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  ufed  in  cloth-print-  To  adive  trot  one  fide  of's  horfe, 

ig.    It  lets  it  fall  again,  however,  on  expofure  The  other  would  not  ban^^  an  arje,      HttJibrai. 

0  the  air;  and  tberehore  can  be  employed  only  in  Apse-Verse,  in  antiquity,  a  term,  or  formull 

eocil-colours,  where  a  large  quantity  is  laid  on  infcnbed  on  doors,  to  prevent  fire.    It  is  faid  td 

t  once.      The  neutral  arfcnical  (hit  is  ufed  in  be  of  Tufcan  origin,  where  the  word  ar/e  fignifief 

ame  maouTa^aures  in  France ;  but  for  what  pur-  avert,  and  'ver/e^  fire. 

<jfes  is-not  known,  AasE-vERsy.    See  Arsy-versy. 

t»7.)  Arsenic,  WHiTi.    See  ^  7  and  18.  ARSHOT.    SccArschot. 

(18  )  Arsekic,  YELLOW,  or  NATIVE,  is  callcd  UO  ARSINOE,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 

rHntent.       Our  yellow  and  red  arfenic  are  ar-  of    15  towns,  mentioned  by   Strabo,  Ptolemy, 

ificial,  being  only  white  arfenic  mixed  with  dif-  Stephanus,  &c.  viz.  (i — 5)  of  five  towns  in  Cili- 

f*^nt  proportions  of  fulphur.      The  white  is  the  cia,  one  of  which  had  a  ilation  for  Ihips  5  (6 — %) 

^fongcft,  the  yellow  is  weaker,  and  the  red  weak-  of  3  in  or  near  Cyprus ;  viz.  one  inland,  formerly 

*•    White  arfenic,  fublrmed  with  one  tenth  of  called  Marium  5  another  N.  of  it,  between  Aca» 

^5  weight  of  fulphur,  is  yellow ;   and  with  one  mas  and  Soli,  and  the  3d  in  the  S.  with  a  port, 

'^h  it  is  red.    Both  the  yellow  and  the  red  fcifl*!  between  Cilrum  and  Salamis:  9,   a  fea  port  m 

rfenics,  when  of  a  fmooth  texture,  are  called  Cyrene,  formerly  called  Teuchir a  :  10,  a  town 

ARMiCNEs;  but  when  compoied  of  fmall  fcales  in  Egypt  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Arabian 

'*'  leaves,  they'are  called  anripigmtntaf  or  orpi-  gulph,  and  S.  of  Hicr.ipolis,  callcd  alfo  Cliopa- 

"J'-''  TRis  :  SI,  another  in  the  NomosArfinoiteSytneiN 

ARSENICAL,  n^.  [from  0r/ni£/(.]Coi)taining  tioned  on  fome  coins  of  Adrian,  and   formerly 

ffimckf  cnnfiiting  of  arfeniclc.--An  bemditary  called    Cr^roJiiorum    Urht,    from  its  aboondiag 

onfumpiton,    or    one  engendered  by  ar/en'ual  with  crocodiles :  Ptolemy  calls  this  town  an  in- 

umes  under  ground,  is  incapable  of  cure.  Harwy.  land  metropolis,  with  >port  called  Ptoi^im'ais  2 

ARsftmcAL    MAGNET,    HAGNts    ARSENICA-  14,  R  fc-a  Dort  of  Lycia,  formerly  Damcd  Pa  TAR  A, 

•'s,  is  ^  preparation  of  antimony^  with  fulplnir  but  called  Ariint)e,  by  Ptolemy  Pbiladetphus  af- 

»d  white  arfenic.  terhisoueen:  :tnd,  (13,  14,  15,)  three  towns  of 

( 0  ARSENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  chuxxrh  Troglodyta:,  the  chief  of  which  was  fttuated  near 

^  ?»*at  learning  and  piety,  who  was  pitched  u-  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,   which  towards 

Ethiopia 
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SUuopia  13  terminnted  hy  a  promontorr  called  ftill  remaining  of  a  Tcry 'iiicii.-iit  buDdlogiSUJctf 

Dili.      This  Arficoe  is  called  Beienice,  with  common  round  ftones,  but  L-cmented  with  nans, 

the   diftindtion   EfUirrt  t   becaufe   fituatcd  an  a  This  iilkid  to  be  the  place  wticrcthekitigtmE-i 

neck  of  land  running  out  a  great  way  into  the  fea.  h-om  hunlbg,  and  fealled  on  their  guni.    In  L- 

(II.)   KnsivQi,  the  name  of  federal  princelfes  neighbouring  iflaiid,  which  i«  called  f/Lii'O:. 

of  Egypt:  particularly,   i.  the  daughter  of  Ptoie-  or  TU  Ijiuni  of  Dogi,  and  laid  to  belh4)i.<. 

my  LagU9,and  wifeofLyGm-achui,  Lingot'Thrace:  where  thL'  bound*  wrre  confined,  ia  aifoi  ».. 

3.  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  PbiLkdelphuB,  who  naieed  flanding  of  a  &milar  buildin;;. 
fcveral  lownt  after  her.  (i.)  AKSURA,  in  ancient  cuftomx,  a  ten  l>. 

ARSINOITES,  NOMOS,  an  ancient  diOria  of  for   the  melting  gold  or   filver,   eilha  to  rt 

Egypt,   W.  of   the  Hcraclcotes,   on  the  weftem  thtm,  or  to  examine  their  value. — The  nrtbod  i; 

banks  of  the  Nile.  doing  this  is  explained  at  targe  ia  the  BUck  Im 

ARSIS  AMP  TMEsii,   in  muftc,  is  a  term  ap-  of  the  Exchequer,   afcribed   to   Gcmife,  ii  3-, 

ptjed  CO  compoCtionB  in  which  one  part  rifei  and  chapter  Vt  Officio  Miliiii  jtrgtmiarii,  bdD|iatb,v 

the  other  talis.  days  of  great  ufe,  on  ai:CDunt  of  the  *aricaipU: ; 

ARSMAKT,   in  betany.      See  Arse-smas-T,  and  different  manners  in  which  the  king'iB^j 

and  pEKSicama.  .  wna  paid.      Arfura  is  alfo  ufed  tur  the  tofcwfr^ 

A*!  KOTOKIA.     See  Aas,  j  i.  minution  of  the  metal  in  the  tjial.    la  Ikiie;' 

ARSON,  in  Englifh  law,  ii  the  tnaticious  and  a  pound  was  taid  tot  erJtrr  Jeiiaras,ta  \akmir^ 

wilful  burning  of  the  houfe  or  out-houfe  of  ano-  penny  ueightg. 

ther  man  I  which  is  felony  at  cammon  law.  This         li  )  Aksura,   in   medicinet   is   MitihjUi 

M  an  oiTence  of  very  great  malignity,  and  much  writers,  for  the  eryfipeias. 
more  pemicioui  to  the  public  than  timple  theft :        (3.)  AnsiiaA,   in  metalhttOi  >*  ^^  '"  "' 

becauK,  iirft,  it  is  an  ofience  againll  that  right  of  duft  and  fweeptngc  of  filver-bniths,  ud  «'''• 

bahitation  which  it  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  who  work   in  filver,   melted  down ;  aod  *u: 

as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  fcicietyi   next,  becaufe  they  call  tbeir /•a/cep. 

of  the  terror  and  confufion  that  neceiVarily  attends        ARSY-VERSY,  aJv.  [erjlirb,  TeuL]  hnh  v 

k;  and,  laltly,  becaufe  in   fimplc  theft  the  thing  head,  topl'y  turvcy,  prepolleroufly,  4c.  Btur 
ftolen  only  changes  its  mafter,  but  ftill  remains  in         ( i.)  •  ART.  «./.  ,erit,  Fr.  arj.  Lit  ]   1. 1- 

(j^  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  whereas  by  bur-  power  of  doiiig  fomething  not  taught  oj  U= 

ning  the  very  fiibftance  is  abfolutcly  dellroyed. —  andinftinfl;  as,  to  tun/i  »  natural,  to  J»b«* 

It  is  alfo  frequently  more  dcflruAive  than  murder  arl. —  ylri  it  properly  an  habitual  knowUtT-'l 

itfelf)  of  which  too  it  is  often  the  caufe  :    fince  ceKain  rules  and  maxims,  by  wbicb  a  ojr  a  p 

murder,  attrocious  •>»  it  is,  fL-lilom  extends  beyond  verned  and  direded  in  his  adiooi.  ScMk  1.  ■ 

the  felonious  ad  defigned  ;   whereas  fire  too  fre-  fcienee  :  as  the  liberal  arti.->frfjthat  1*^- 

quer^Iy  involves  in  the  commnn  calamity  perfons  mind  were  ever  reputed  nobler  than  tkvi'- 

unknown  to  the  incendiary,  and  not  intended  to  ferve    the  body.    Bern    "Janjtm.     %.   A  m'^' 

be  hurt  by  him,  and  friends  as  well  as  enirmics.  This   obferration   is  afforded  us   by  the  -"  ■ 

ARS  Theisalica.    See  A&i,  f  1.  making  fvigar.  B^U,     4.  Artfulnc&i  &£)  •» 

ARST-MERICIE,  a  plice  in  the  parifli  of  Lug-  tcrity.— 
gan  in   Invernefs-fliire,  which  Mr  James  Grant,  The  mrt  of  our  ncceflities  is  (banjri 

the  minifter,  fays,  in  his  Slatiftical  Account,  "  has         That  can  make  vile  things  prcciouk.     JM* 

been  held  facred  by  the  raoft  remote  antiquity,  j.  Cunning.     6.  Specnlation,— 
'    aadiaid  to  be  the  burial  place  of  fcven  bings  of  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  arf  ai  yon; 

the  ancient  Caledonians."    The  name  fignitieg  in        But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  b.  ^ 
Gaelic,   "  the   height   on  which  a  flandard  was         fi.)AKT,  additional  decinitioii  W-  ' 

wont  to  beereded." — **  It  fhould  appear  (he  adds^  is  defined  by  Lord  £acon,    A  prapti  ilitp^  ' 

from  popular  tradition,  that  thofe  kings,  or  emi-  the  things  of  nature  by  human  tbcio{ht  sid  a;  * 

nent  warriors,  lived  about  the  period  when  the  rience,   fb   as  to  anfwer  the  teveial  piT'^  - 
Scots  were  driven  by  the  Pifts  beyond  the  Tay,    mankind :  in  which  fenfe  mri  Hands  (f^CB: ' 

and  bad  their  fiat  of-  government  at  Dunkeld.     It  nittarr.     Art  Is  principally  ufcd  fiT  i  ^fc*  - 
likewife  appears,  that  of  old  this  was  a  fimious     rules  fcrving  to  facilitate  tb«  perfhraaoct  of  ^' 
place  for  hunting ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  a-     tain  anions ;  in  which  fenle  it  flails  «ff^ '''  I 
bound  in  deer  and  rocs  till  very  lately,  that  the    {timet,  at  a  ftllem  of  (beculativc  Drinriiifcfc 
introdnfiion  of  Iheep,  with  which  thi 
nenr  mingie,  has  driven  them  away, 
that  the  king*  came  always,  with  their 
faouDdS)  to  hunti  for^he  moA  part  of  t] 
on  the  banks  of  this  loch,  and  in 
bourhood.     This  is  rendered  the  mor 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  parallel  nuds  i 
svhich  woe  evidently  calculated  for  tl 
of  hunting,  and  mult  have  been  ma<! 
peribnt  of  more  power  and  confequenc 
ufually  reading  in  this  country.     In  th 
the  loch  arc  tivo  iHands,  one  of  then 
fhan  the  other.    On  the  lar^,  are  th 
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BttiRCf  kc.    Thefe  laft  are  alfo  tenrtcd  the  fini  windows.     In  the  i.^th  oenturv,  the  VenettsfMl 

ARTS.    But  indeed  this  laft  clafs  might  admit  of  were  the  only  people  who  had  the  art  of  making 

a  SUBDIVISION.     Under  the  term  Fine  jlrtj^  for  cryftal  gUTs  for  mirrors.    A  clock  that  ftrikes  the 

lofUoce)  we  would  comprehend  only  thofe,  which  hours  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the 

along  with  the  exertions  of  the  Imaginatton  require  i  ith  century.    And  hence  the  cuftom  of  employ- 

aifo  a  higfi  degree  of  delicate  iirr/riui^/ or  i9tA>ifraff«ra/  ing  men  to  proclaim  the  hours  during   night; 

labour;  fuch  as  patnting»  engravingy  fculpturc»  which  to  this  day  continues  io  Germany^  Flan^ 

ftatuary,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added  tliofe  which  ders»  and  England.     Galileo  was  the  &t^  who 

air«  include  utiiityy  fuch  as  archite^urey  furgery,  conceived  an  idea  that  a  pendnlusD  might  be  ufe« 

^c    To  the  clafs  of  Polite  Arts,  properly  and  fill  for  nieaiuring  time;  and  Uuygens  was  thefirft 

principaily  belong  muftc«  dancings  and  dramatic  who  put  the  idea  ii^  execution,  by  making  a  pen- 

adion ;   and  under  the  term  Liberal  ArtJf  we  duium  clock.    Hook,  in  16609  invented  a  foiral 

would  comprehend  poetry,  grammar,  logic,  cri-  fpring  for  a  watch,  though  a  watch  was  far  firom 

tlcifm,   rhetoric,   dramatic  writing,    and    every  being  a  new  invention.    Paper  was  made  no  ear« 

other  literary  art,    which  requires  no  exertion  lier  than  the  14th  century;  and  the  tnTention  of 

whatever  of  the  hand  or  limbs,  excepting  the  printing  was  a  century  later.    Silk  manufactures 

mere  ufe  of  the  perif  and  that  without  itudying  were  long  eftablilhed  in  Greece  before  filk  wormt 

the  fmalleft  delicacy  of  Jfr^Jte*    But  by  moft  au»  were  introduced  there.    The  manufacturers  were 

thort  all  thefe  arts  are  confounded  under  the  ge-  {urovided  with  raw  filk  from  Perlia :  but  that  com* 

neral  title  Jhtef  Uberalf  or  polite  arts ;  and  there-  merce  being  frequeiTtly  interrupted  by  war,  two 

fore,  although   we  think  the  above  fub>divilion  monks,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  brought  eggs  of 

would  be  fully  more  proper,  we  (hall  comply  the  (ilk  worm  from  Hindooftan,  and  taught  their 

with  cuftom  fo  far  as  to  ufe  the  terms ;^s;in6«^  countrymen  the  method  oS  managing  them. — The 

in  the  following  (edions  of  this  article.  art  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.  To  ea> 

(4.)  AnTs,  EARLIEST  INVENTIONS  OP  SUNDRY  couragc  that  OTt  in  Engl^,  the  capital  puniih- 

usipuL.    Some  ufeful  arts  muft  be  nearly  coeval  mcnt  for  murder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal 

with  the  human  race;  for  food,  cloathing,  and  could  but  read,  which  in  law  language  i«  termed 

haJbktatxonf  even  in  their  original  6mplicity,   re-  henejit  of  clergy.    One  would  imagine  that  the  art 

cjuire  fome  art.     Many  other  arts  are  of  fuch  an-  muft  have  made  a  very  rapid  progcefii  when  Uk 

tiquity  as  to  place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  greatly  favoured :  but  there  is  a  fignal  proof  of 

of  tradition.    Several  have  gradually  crept  into  the  contrary ;  for  fo  fmall  an  edition  of  the  BSile  as 

exigence  without  an  inventor.    The  bufy  mind,  600  copies,  tranflated  into  Tngliih  ip  the  reign  of 

however,   accaitouied  to  a  beginning  in  things,  Henry  VIII.  was  not  wholly  fold  off  in  three  years, 

cannot  reft  till  it  finds  or  imagines  a  beginning  to  The  pdople  of  England  rouft  have  been  profound- 

everyart.    The  mod  probable  conjedures  of  this  ly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  w^n  a 

nature  the  reader  may  fee  in  the  hiftorical  intro-  forged  claufe  added  to  the  aoth  article  of  the  Eng- 

dudtons  to  the  diflerent  articles.    In  all  countries  liih  creed  pafled  unnoticed  till  about  60  years  ago. 

where  the  people  are  barbarous  and  illiterate,  the  The  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  welt 

progre^  of  arts  is  extremely  flow.    It  is  vouched  coalt  of  Africa  afford  a  renuu-kable  indance  of 

by  an  old  Freoch  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts.   In  the  beginning  of  the 

loadfto&e  were  known  in  France  before  the  year  15th  century,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  that 

iiSo.    The  mariner's  coropais  was  exhibited  at  coaft  beyond  Cape  Non,  in  aS^'Lat.N.    Io  14109 

Venice,  A.  D.  ii6o»  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as  his  the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  ou^ 

own  invention.    John  Goya  of  Amalpbi  was  the  a  fleet  for  difcoveries,  which  proceeded  along  the 

firft  who,  many  years  afterward,  ufed  it  in  navi-  coait  to  Cape  Bajadore  in  16^  but  had  not  cou- 

^ion;   and  alio  paffed  for  being  the  inventor,  rage  to  double  it:  and  76  years  elapfed  before 

rhough  it  was  ufed  in  China  for  navigation  long  this  was  done  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  14S6 ! 

^ore  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this  day  it  (5.)  Arts,   exciting  causes  of   improve- 

3  not  fo  perfb^  as  in  Europe.  Inftead  of  (iifpend-  ments  in.    The  exertion  of  natural  fpirit  upon 

ng  it  in  order  to  make  it  ad  fret  2y,  it  is  placed  any  particular  art,   promotes  activity  to   profe- 

ipon  a  bed  of  (and,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  cute  other  :trts.  The  Romans,  by  confhiiit  ftudy, 

hip  difturbt  its  operation  ?  Hand-mills,  termed  cao^  to  excel  in  the  art  of  war,  which  led  them 

ttrr/7j,  were  early  ufed  for  grinding  com;  and  aaturally  to  improve  upon  other  arts.     Having, 

^hen  com  came  to  be  raifed  in  greater  quaintity,  in  the  progress  of  fociety,  acquired  fome  degree , 

orfe  mills  fucceeded.    Water  mills  for  grinding  of  tafle  and  poliOi,*a  talent  for  writing  broke  forth, 

om   are   defcribed  by  Vitruvius.    Wind   mills  Nevus  compofed  in  verfe  7  books  of  the  Punic 

rere  known  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia  as  early  as  war;  betides  comedies,  replete  with  bitter  raillery 

ie  7th  century  ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  againft  the  nobility.     Ennius  wrote  annals,  and 

Km  in  Italy  till  the  14th.    That  they  were  not  an  epic  poem.    Lacius  Andronicus  was  the  fa- 

nowo  in  England  ih  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ther  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome.  Pacuvius  wrote 

>pear8  from  a  houflioki  book  of  an  Earl  of  Nor-  tragedies;  Plautus  and  lerenoe,  comedies.  Lu- 

lumberland,  cotemporary  with  that  king,  darting  cilius  compofed  fatires;    Fnbius  Pidur,  Cincius 

\  allowance  fbr  3  milUhories  **  two  to  draw  in  Alimentus,  Pifo  Fru^i,  Valerius  Antius,  and  Ca- 

e  mill,  and  one  to  carry  (tuff  to  the  mill  and  to,  were  rather  anitaiifls  than  hifloriant>,  coi:Qiiing 

0  "    Water  mills  for  corn  mult  in  England  have  themfelvcs  to  naked  fads,  ranged  in  order  of  time, 

vn  of  a   late  date.     The  ancients  had  mirror  The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine,  arts  was 

iiTe«,  and  employed  glafs  to  imitate  cryftal  vafes  much  inflamed   by  Greek  learning  when  free  in- 

d  gcblets  ;  yet  they  never  thought  of  ufing  it  in  tercourfe  between  the  two  nations  was  opened. 

Many 
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ldan)r  of  thole  who  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the  rious  kinds  ;  bat  in  vain ;  for  the  union  of  thetwo 

Ronian  ftate  comoienced  authors ;  Caefar,  Cicero^  crowns  had  introduced  defpotififn  into  Scotlaodf 

&C.     SyUa  compo£ed  meoioirs  of  his  own  trani^  which  funk  the  genius  of  the  people^  aixi  render* 

adioosy  a  work  much  elteemed  even  in  the  days  ed  them  heartlefs  and  indolent.    Bf  the  union  of 

off^utarch.    Theprogrefs  df  art  feldom  foils  to  the  kingdoms,  indeed,  liberty  and  many  otlw 

be  rapidf  when  a  people  happen  to  be  roufed  out  advantages,  were  procured  to  them ;  but  the 

of  a  torpid  ftate  by  fome  fortunate  change  of  cir-  falUtary  effeAs  %vere  long  fufpendcd  by  mntiKl 

cumitaoceft.    Profperity,  contrafted  with  former  enmity,  fuch  as  commonly  fubfifts  between  udj^ 

abafementy  gives-  to  the  mind  a  (pring  which  is  bouring  natiens,  who  had  for  ages  been  it  war, 

tigoroiifly  exerted  in  every  new   purfuit.     The  Thefe  fooliih  national  prejudices  wore  out  p> 

Atheaiana  made  but  a  mean  ^gure  under  the  ty-  dually  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scota  were  opened  to 

laooy  of  Piiiftratus ;  but  upon  iregaining  their  free-  the  advantages  of  their  condition;  the  natiaui 

dom  and  independence,  they  were  convertc4  into  fpirit  was  roufed  to  emulate  and  to  excd;  taleati 

beroes.    It  is  but  a  piece  of  juftice  due  even  to  were  exeirted,  hitherto  latent;  and  Scotland  it  p.'^ 

our  enemies,  to  fay^  that  a  fimilar  rapid  change  fent  makes  a  figure  in  artsandfciehces  above  v^ 

baa  taken  place  among  the  French,  fitlce  the  late  it  ever  made  while  an  independent  kingdom.  Ar> 

irerolutioh.    Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  Ionia,  be*  ther  canfe  of  aftlvlty  and  animation,  isthebd^ 

ing  deftroyed  by  the  king  of  Pertia,  and  the  mha-  engaged  in  foftie  important  a^ion  of  douWul  f 

bitants  made  Daves*  the  Athenians,  dee|5ly  aflfe^^  vent ;  i  ftrrtg^le  for  liberty,  the  refifting  a  poi*?^ 

ed  with  the  tniiery  of  theif  brethren,  boldly  at-  invader,  or  the  like.    Greece,  divided  into  fci"* 

tacked  the  king  in  his  own  dominions,  and  burnt  ftates  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  adnrxeJ 

the  city  of  Sardis.  In  lefs  than  10  years  after*  they  <  literatirre  and  the  fihe  arts  to  unrivalled  pcrfWiflB. 

gained  a  fignal  vidory  at  Marathon ;  and,  urider  The  Cprlkans,  while  engaged  in  A  perilow  ^ 

ThemiftocJes,  made  head  again  ft  that  prodigious  in  dcfcnce-of  their  liberties,  exerted  a  t^ths' 

army  with  which  Xerxes  threatened  utter  ruin  to  riational  fpirit;  they  foundetl  a  univerfity  torr* 

Greece.    Such  profperity  produced  its  ufual  ef-  and  feiences  a  public  library,  and  a  public  \»r^ 

ie&:  arts  flouriihed  with  arms,  and  Athens -be*.  After  a  long  ftupor  during  the  dark  ages  of  ccdtfr 

came  the  chief  theatre  for  fcieoce  as  well  as  for  aftical  tyrariny,  arts  and  literatui'e  revived  aowif 

the  fine  arts*  The  feign  of  Ausruftus  Cxhr,  which  the  turbulent  ftates  of  Italy.  Tbe  royal  fodety  a 

put  an  end  to  the  rancour  of  civil  war,  and  re*  London,  and  the  acadrtny  of  fciences  in  n« 

ftored  peace  to  R<^e  with  the  comfoitS  oif  fociety,  were  both  inftituted  after  civil  wars  that  bad  a* 

proved  an  aufpicious  sera  for  literature ;  and  pro*  mated  the  people  and  roufcd  their  adivitjr.  A* 

duced  a  dufter  of  Ladn  hiitorians,  poets,   and  the  prdgrel^  of  arts  and  fciences  towards  pflfe- 

philofophers,  to  whom  the  moderns  are  indebted  tion  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation  octiuBg  * 

for  their  tafte.    One  who  makes  a  figure  rouHes  mdee  fatal  to  an  art  or  icience  than  to  re«o«tiJl 

emulation  in  all:  one  catches  fire  fifom  another,  fpur;  as  happens  where  fome  extraoidinarf  p«nj 

and  the  national  fpirit  i^  every  where  triumphant:  appears  who  fo^irs  above  rivaKhip.    Mattena:  y 

claffical  works  are  compofed,  and  ufeful  difco-  feem  to  be  declining  in  Britain  :  the  greit  Nf^ 

veries  made  in  every  art  and  fcience.    It  is  true,  ton,  having  furfpafled  all  the  andeirts  to  g< 

that  the  Roman  goverament  under  Auguftus  was  kft  to  the  modern*  any  hope  of  cqualliB?  Jbb- 

i&  tfea  defpotic:  but  defpotifm,  in  that  fingle  arid  what  mart  willenter  the  Hfta  who  dc^  ^ 

inftance,  made  no  obftrudtion  to  Hterature,  it  ha^  vi^ory  ? 

ting  been  the  politic  of  that  reign  to  hide  tbe  (6.)  Arts,  f  atal  €o?t»«c^iiiCE  ofthi  P'- 

tyranny  as  nnich  a«  poifibla»  :A   fimilar  revolu*  visiON'oF  tAtfouR  in.    In  a  country  i1«b*T f*^ 

tion  happened  in  Tufeany  about  .-^oo  years  ago^  jjleldi  where  even  necefiary  arts  want  hand**  ''^^ 

That  country  having  been  divided  into  a  number  common  to  fee  one  perfon  exercifiog  «w  ^ 

of  fmaU  republics,  the  people  excited  by  mutual  than  one:  in  feveral  parts  of. Scotland,  ***  "^ 

petty   quarrels,    became  ferocious  and  bloody,  a<fls  as  a  phy ficiar*,  fai^on,  and  apotbecay J  *f 

fiaming   with  revenge  for  the  flighteft  offence,  formerly  m  vano as  parts  of  Europe  the tradf" 

Thefe  republics,   being  united  under  the  Great  barber  was  conjoined  with  thofe  prafeivJeS'  ^ 

Duke  of  Tufcany,  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace  in  ever\'  populous  country,  even  ^^^^^Jf^  ^ 

in  a  mild  government.    That  comfortable  revo-  fplit  into  parts,  and  eacH^part  has  an  >^^[* 

lution,  which  made  the  deeper  impreflion  by  a  priated  to  it.  In  the  larire  towns  of  ano^IgTr' 

retrofpedt  to  recent  calamities,  roufed  the  national  a  phyfician  was  confined  to  a  fingle  difear.  "^ 

fpirit,  and  produced  ardent  apjJlication  to  arts  and  chanic  arts  that  method  haR  its  ^'^^'^'^^V^ 

literature.    In  Scotland,  a  favourable  period  for  di  fad  vantages.    As  a  hanC  ct^nfim-d  ^^*^ 

improvement  was  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  after  our  operation  becomes  both  expert  and  ^^^^^^ 

anceftors  fhook  off  the  Englifli  yoke ;  bnt  the  do-  a  mechanic  art  i*.  pcrfeaed  by  having  '^'^^ 

mineering  fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyftem  rendered  eve-  opentions,  diftributed  among  the  ^^'.  ^"^ 

ry  attempt  abortive.  The  reftoration,  in  England,  of  hands.    Many  hand  >  are  employed  «^^^ 

in  16^,  which  put  an  end  to  an  envenomed  civil  a  watch,  and  a  ftill  grca'.er  numHef  *"^j^^ 

war,  promoted  improrements  of  every  kind,  and  turing  a  web  of  woollen  cloth.     ^*'^"^?^^ 

arts  and  induftry  made  a  rapid   projrefs.    Had  ditifion  of  labour,  doubt !cfs,  tends  to  ttep"^ 

the  nation,  upon  that  favourable  turn'of  fortune,  tion  of  the  manufaaurc3,  it  is  attended  •»  ^ 
been  blefled  with  a  fuccefTion  of  able 
princes,  to  what  a  height  mi^'ht  not 

ences  have  been  cirried.    The  le^iH...  ..    ^ .  .  ,  ,. 

land  endeavoured  to  promote  manufadures  of  va-  cuities ;  and  as  h-*  canaot  be  equally  cxp«^  •"• 
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;botiDc3Mjf  openidan»  he  is  frequently  reduced  pofed  a  declamation  againft  Pyrrhus.  Tbe4t>ook4 

''^^n^t^rant  of  (kill  by  thought  aod  invention,  of  the  Chatah  Bbade>  which  is  the  {Acred  book  of 

^^graafiijppUcationt  on  the  contrary,  to  a  tingle  Hindooftan,  are  compofed  in  verie  ilaiizaF,;  and  the 

^'V^jDi/a^  confines  the  mind  to  a  lingle  obje<^t,  Arabian  compoUtions  in  proie  followed  long  aftef 

^f  indsi  !>^*  ^11  thought  and  innftntion :  in  fuch  a  thofe  in  verle.    To  account  for  that  fingutar  i?^\f 

irnt  p:Qa-8c»  the  operator  becomes  dull  and  liu-  many  learned  pens  have  been  employed  j  but  with- 

5  ^fei?.!^;^  bcqft  of  burden.    The  difference  is  vi-  out  fuccelis.    By  Ibme  it  hasi  been  urgeil,  that*  at 

t>03fffiaar|f  manners  of  the  people:  in  a  country  memory  is  the'only  record  of  events  where  writ* 

^S  v&oci4kn  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupations  ing  is  unknown,  hiftory  originally  was  compofed 

Dit'352l ;5rf*"^*5d  on  by  the  fame  perfan,  the  people  in  verfe  for  the  fake  of  memory.     This  is  not  fa-- 

ff.'Ji^frif'ng   and   conv^rfaUle :    in   a  populous  tisfadtory.   To  undertake  the  painful  taik  of  com* 

oi^^yrhcve  manufa^ures  flourifh,   they  are  pofing  in  verie,  merely  for  the  fike  ot  roemor)-, 

jtoesa^.- tiiUbciable,  and  ready  for  every  aA  of  would  require  more  forelight  than  ever  was  exert- 

j/;<^jj ;jj.  Gothic  barbarity — witnefs'tbe  riots  at  ed  by  a  barbarian:  not  to  mention  that  otiier 

irfjj^Jo  1781,  and  at  Birmingham,  in  1791;  means  were  ufed  for  preferring  the  memory  of  re* 

?2i:isja/^^  dellrui^tion  of  Lord  Mansfield's  li-  markable  events  ;  fuch  as,  heaps  of  Aonts^  pillarsy 

s'lli^jd  Dr  Prieft ley's  laboratory,  did  a  preju-  and  other  obje^s  that  catch  the  eye.     ihc  ac* 

^L^^^kc  fcicnces,   which  ages  of  commercial  count  given  by  Longiiius  is  more  ingenious.    He 

r^iwr?.^  will  not  compenfate  for.   The  iame  cf-  obfcrves,  "  that  meafu re  or  verle  belongs  to  poet  ry^ 

e   Crif' V*^^y  viGble  in  countries  where  an  art  becaufe  poetry  reprefents  the  various  paPions  with 

^y^Jndure  is  confined  to  a  cert!iin  clafs  of  their  language;  for  which  reafon  the  ancients,  m 

^^"ii  vifiblein  Hindooflan,  where  the  people  their  ordinary  difcourfe,  delivered  their  thoughts 

,'„    Ted  into  cajis^  which  never  mix  even  by  in  verfe  rather  than  profe."    Longinus  thought^ 

',M-  J^  and  where  every  man  follows  his  fa-  that  anciently  men  were  more  expoicd  to  acci- 

'  ^,  Me.     The  Dutch  lint  boors  ^re  a  (imilar  dent  and  dangers,  than  when  they  were  protected 

IIL-  i  *^<^  (ame  families  carry  on  the  trade  from  by  good  go/emment  and  by  fortified  otiies.  But  ho 

'^J  ^J>n  to   generation;  and   are  accordingly  feems  not  to  have  adverted,  that  lear  and  grief,  in- 

^JLjt  and   brutith  even  beyond  other  Dutch  fpired  by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  are  better  fuit- 

CuKs^    The  •inhabitants  of  Buckhavcn,  a  fea  til  to  humble  profe  than  to  elevated  verfe.   It  may 

itiif.  JiIj^  county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  co-  be  added,  that  however  natural  poetical  di<5tiort 

'^'^  fcreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  peo*  m^y  be  when  one  is  animated  with  any  vivid  pal^ 

^ '^J  art  of  filhing.    They  continue  fiihers  to  fion,  it  is  not  fuppofable  that  the  ancients  never 

^frjh  marry  among  themfcives,  have  little  in-  wrote  or  fpoke  but  when  excited  by  paflion.  Their 

*  ^^  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  hiltory,  their  1  iws,  their  covenants,  were  certain- 
'  "f'%>  a  proverb.  ly  not  compofed  in  that  tone  ot  mind.  An  im- 
LfT^s^HTS,  FiNi,  PROGRESS  OF  THE.  Ufe*  poftaut  arUclc  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts, 
^^2^  paved  the  way  for  fine  arts.  Men  upon  which  authors  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to, 
';^-we  former  had  Iriftowed  every  convenience  will  perhaps  explain  this  myHery.  This  11  the 
*'^f^  \  their  thoughts  to  the  latter.  Beauty  was  profcffion  of  a  bard,  which  fpnmg  up  in  early  timet, 
''  ^lin  obje«5l8  of  fight;  and  men  of  tafte  at-  before  writirg  was  known,  (fee  Wxiting,)  and 
^ftherofelves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  multiplied  died  away  gradually  as  writing  turned  more  and 
'^  ^TBJoyments  and  improved  their  benevolence,  more  common.    See  Bard.    The  fongs  of  tlic 

tare  and  painting  made  an  early  figure  in  bards,  being  univerially  relilhed^  were  certainly 

'C^:  which  afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  origi-  the  firft  coropofitions  that  writing  was  employed 

^  ^  be  copied  in  thefe  imitative  arts.  Statuary,  upon  ;  they  would  be  carefully  collected  by  the 

^^^jb  fimple  imitation  than  painting,  was  fooner  mott  ikilful  writers,  in  order  to  preferve  them  in 

'T^lht  to  perfe<Slion :  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  by  perpetual  remembrance.    The  fucceeding  part  of 

*  >ii,  and  of  Juno  by  Polycletes,  though  the  the  progrefs  is  obvious.  People  acquainted  with 
:^Vttion  of  all  the  world,  were  executed  long  no  written  compotition,  but  what  were  in  verli, 
r  It  the  art  of  light  and  (hade  was  known.    A*  compofed  in  verfe  their  laws,  their  religious  cere* 

liorus,  and  Zeuxis  his  difciple,  who  flourifh-  monies,  and  every  memorable  tranfa^ion  that 

•the  15th  Olympiad,  were  the  firft  who  figured  was  intended  to  be  prefe*  ved  in  memory  by  writ* 

M  art.    Another  caufe  concurred  to  advance  ing.     But  when  fubjeds  of  writing  multiplied, 

Anr  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great  de-  and  became  more  and  more  involved ;  whtn  peo- 

id  tor  ftatues  of  their  gods.    ArchiteSure,  as  pie  began  to  reafon,  to  teach,  ar^i  to  harangue; 

■e  art,  made  a  flower  progre(it.    Proportions  they  were  obliged  to  defcend  to  bumble  profe : 

IB  which  its  elegance  chiefly  depends,  cannot  for  to  confine  a  writer  or  fpt-aker  to  verfe  in  hand- 

^■Ccurately  afcertained,  but  by  an  infinity  of  ling  fubje^s  of  that  nature,  would  be  a  burden  in* 

P  in  great  buildings ;  a  model  cannot  be  re-  fupportable.     The  profe  compofiiions  of  earl/ 

%fitk\  for  a  large  and  finall  building,  even  of  historians  are  all  dramatic.    A  writer  deftitute 

EHne  form,  require  different  proportions.  of  art  is  naturally  prompted  to  relate  fadts,  as  he 

)  Arts,  liberal,  history  of  th r.   From  law  them  performed :  he  introduce^^  his  ptrfonagei 

^nae  arts,  mentioned  in  §  7,  we  proceed  to  as  fpeaking  and  conferring ;  and  he  himielf  relates 

mATURB.    It  is  agreed,  by  all  antiquaries,  what  was  a^cd,  and  not  fpoke.    Tie  hiHorical 

*  Be  flrfl  writings  were  in  verfe,  and  that. writ-  books  of  the  Old  Teftaroent  are  compofed  in  that 
m  pcofe  were  of  a  much  later  date.  The  firft  mode ;  and  fo  addi<^ted  to  the  dramatic  are  the 
■Htfcp  wrote  in  profe  was  Pherecides  Syrus:  authors  of  thofe  books,  that  they  frequently  in- 
ftlftKoQum  was  Appius  Caccos,  who  com*  troduce  God  himfelf  into  the  dialogue.  At  the 
■**  IL'Fmt  n,  B  b  b  b     . 
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famptime,  the  Hnplicily  of  that  mode  is  happily  Ciceru's  oration  for  Kofbius  hcompoMmh 
fuited  to  the  poverty  of  every  language  in  its  early  diffufe  and  highly  ornamented;  which,  fsjip' 
periods.  The  dramatic  mode  has  a  delicioutef-  tarch,  was  uoivniUlly  approved,  becaut;  1;  i.  ■ 
fca  in  eaprrlTing  ftntiment,  and  every  thing  that  time  the  ftyle  in  Afia,  introduced  into  Rdik'.'.i 
is  timple  and  tender.  Rend,  as  nn  inflancc  of  an  its  luxury,  was  in  high  vogue.  But  Ciccni,  i-  1 
ordinary  incident  becoming,  by  that  means,  ex-  journey  to  Greeci;,  where  he  ieifurrly  hfr  i 
Uemely  intercfluig,  Ruth,  chapter  i.  from  8.  to  Greek  authors,  wa»  taught  to  prime  offCn^.' 
17.  Indeed  the  whole  book  of  4tuth  almoft  is  one  tje»,  and  to  purify  his  llyle,  which  he  dU  ^  j 
continued  inftance.  But  the  dramatic  mode  is  not  higli  degree  of  rrfinemcnt.  He  introduc«!p'' 
fo  pleafing  in  relating  bare  hinorie;it  fads.  Read,  his  native  ton^'uea  fweetnefs,  a  grace,  1  nu'  -, 
as  an  example,  the  llory  of  Ad<iniJ.''h,  in  i  Kings  that  furprifed  the  world*  and  even  the  Rcr;  i 
i.  I J — 49.     In  that  pafiage  there  ;ire  freijuent  re-     tliemfdves.     Eloqiiet.ce  triumphs  in  a  pepuir  -■ 

Eetitions;  not  howe\er  by  the  fame  perfon,  but  6-mbly,  makes  fome  5guie  in  a  court  uflirr  •. 
y  different  perfuns  who  have  cccalion  in  the  noled  of  rnany  judges ;  very  little  where  Ihir  ( 
courfc'  of  the  Itory  to  fay  the  fame  things ;  uhich  bnt  a  fmgle  judge,  and  nose  at  all  in  a  drq^*.! 
is  natural  in  the  dratnatic  mode,  where  things  govcmmenL  Eloquence  flourifhed  intheTrp.-! 
■re  reprefenteil  precifely  as  they  were  tranfailed.  liccsof  Athens  and  of  Rome;  and  make* dn"; 
But  the  dramatic  mode,  however  pleaPng,  in  ma-  gure  at  prefent  in  a  Britilh  boufe  of  Coeh  ; : 
ny  inftances,  becomes  quite  intolerable  in  a  long  'Ihe  Greek  stage  has  been  jullly  adciim' r 
hiftory.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety  newappetKts  mong  all  polite  nations.  The  trsgidies.':;  ■ 
and  new  paffions  arofe;  men  come  to  l>e  involved  phoctes  and  Euripidet  in  particular  are  by  1.-- 
-wjlh  each  other  in  various  connections ;  incidents  tics  held  to  be  pcrtl'd  in  their  kind,  fxcrilKt-  • 
and  events  multiply,  and  hiftory  becomes  intri-  dels  for  imitation,  but  far  above  rivallhip  TJ 
cate  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  circnrollanccB.  Dia-  the  Greek  ftage  was  fo  early  brought  to  ma:.  - 
logue  accordingly  is  more  fparirgly  ufed,  and  in  ty,  is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little  fioKnlir '  -1 
hiftop'  plain  narration  is  mixed  'lith  it.  Kaira-  [wogrefs  of  arts.  The  Greek  tragedy  aibiti-- 
tion  IB  as  it  were  the  ground-work  ■,  and  dialogue  pid  progrefs  from  Thifpis  to  Sophocle'  ;'i^  ft  ■ 
is  raifed  upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery.  Ho-  pides,  whofe  eompofitions  are  wondtrtii'  r  :-■ 
mer  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  ^reat  mailer  of  tions  of  pmiuS)  coufidering  thBt  ihf  (im'f  i 
that  mode  of  compolition.  Tlie  iiarrati\e  mode  that  period  were  but  be;;ionin?  to  emrijt  r-: 
came  in  time  fo  to  prevail,  that  in  a  long  chain  of  barbarity  into  a  taMe  for  literature.  The'  '. ' 
hinory,  the  writer  commonly  omits  dialogic  al-  fiiions  of  Ebhylns,  Sopiiuc'.' s,  and  Eerir  -i 
together.  Early  writers  appear  to  h^.vc  h.id  linle  niuft  have  been  highly  reUlhed  amort  i]<  \ 
judgment  in  diftlngitiftilng  capital  fa/Is  from  mi-  who  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  pedtt?  '  : 
nute  circum fiances,  fuch  as  can  be  fupplied  by  judgi-  by  comparifon,  imd  evtry  work  i<  bt>  ' 
the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  1  he  hiftory  he  perfea  that  has  no  rival.  But  it  ourtt  i-  - 
of  the  Trojan  war  by  D.ires  the  Phrygian  is  a  cu-  kept  in  view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialo™'  ■ 
rious  inftance  of  that  cold  and  creeping  manner  chiefly  enchanted  the  Athenians  nor  nr/-^  ■ 
of  compofition.  The  Roman  biftories  bct(.re  the  the  paliions  reprcfented,  nor  perfeflion  in  rl 
time  cf  Cicero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  Fa-  tors;  but  machinery  and  pompous  dtcin: - 
blue  Piflor,  and  Pifo,  confined  themfelvts  to  na-  joined  with  exquifite  mufic.  That  tbtlt  f-'—- 
ked  fafts.  In  the  AugullE  Hiftiiriir  Scriptores,  lars  were  carried  to  the  greateft  hti^lit,  rr  '. 
we  find  nothing  but  a  dry  nsrratlieof  fails,  com-  conclude  from  the  extravagant  fumibefl**"^ 
monly  of  very  little  monient,  concerning  a  dege-  them :  the  exhibiting  a  fingle  tragedy  "'  f-' 
ner.ite  people,  witlout  a  1  ingle  incident  that  can  eKpenfive  to  the  Athenians  than  their  Bc«t'-»- 
roufe  the  imagination  or  exercifo  the  jndpment.  army  in  any  fingle  campaign.  Ow  vxH  ^■ 
The  mookilh  hiftories  are  all  of  them  eoiiipofi-d  pine,  however,  that  thefe  eompofitions  mrr :.' 
in  f  hi*  manner.  Thedry  narrative  being  v't;- little  fiinple  to  enchant  .for  ever;  as  virirty  ■'•''' 
intertfting  or  agreeable,  a  tallc  for  cmbclliftiment    fcntimrnt,  and  palTion,  is  rei|uiGte,  witlio«it"t' 

KTmj'ied  foiTr  writirs  to  be  cc.pinus  andver-  the  Hage  will  not  continue  long  a  fatountf  rt'  1 
fc.  3aso-GrammatiCu?,wl,oin  thi  i;thcrnt((ry  lainmeiit:  and  yet  we  find  not  a  fingleiKT' 
compofed  lit  latin  a  liiftory  of  Donmark,  fujpn-  ment  alli  npted 'after  the  days  of  Sophocr^- 
finplv  pnre  at  that  early  reriod,  is  cxtrimely  vtr-  Euripidis.  The  manner  of  pcrfbimaice,  ii»  | 
bofeand  fijll  of  tau;olcj:ies,  Sue!)  a  ftyle,  at  the  prevented  any  impri'vement.  A  flofl''2t- '  j 
beft  uirplea&nt,  if  intolerable  in  a  medern  tongue,    paffion  .ind  rchnfd  fentiments  would  k»"''    I 
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have  been  trained  to  ad  with  a  bare  face,  and  to  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Platitut  to 

pronounce  in  their  own  voice.     And  after  all,  that  of  Terence,  made  a  rapid  progrefs.    Arifto- 

tiiere  remained  a  greater  miracle  ftill  to  be  per-  tie  defines  comedy  to  be  **  in  imitation  of  light 

formed)  viz.  a  total  reformation  of  tafte  in  the  and  trivial  fubjeds,  provoking  laughter."    The 

people  of  Athens.    In  one  word,  the  fimplicity  comedies  of  Plautus  correl'pond  accurately  to  that 

of  the  Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  that  manner  of  definition :  thofe  of  Terence  rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

acting;  and  that  manner  excluded  all  improve^  >J9tliing  is  more  evident  than  the  fuperiority  of 

roents.  It  does  not  appeaa*  that  the  Greek  comedy  Terence  above  Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing ;  and, 

furpa/Ted  the  tragetly  in  its,  progrefs  toward  per-  coniidering  that  Terence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing 

fe^tion.    Horace  mentions  three  ftages  of  Greek  would  appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not  copy 

comedy.    The  firft  well  failed  to  the  rough  nun-  the  fame  originals.    It  may  be  owing  to  geniut 

ners  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  that  Terence  excelled  in  purity  of  language  and 

Ariftophanes,  wrote.    Thcfe  authors  reprefented  propriety  of  dialogce ;  but  how  can  we  account 

on  the  ftage  real  perfons,  not  even  dilguifing  their  for  his  fuperiority  over  Pfautus  in  the  conftrudion 

uames :  of  which  we  have  a  itriking  inftance  in  a  and  condud  of  a  play  ?  Plautus  furely  would  not 

comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  The  Cloudsy  where  imitate  the  worft  conftruded  plays.    This  diffi- 

Socrates  is  introduced,  and  molt  contemptuoufly  culty  does  not  feero  to  have  occurred  lo  any  of 

treated.    This  fort  of  comedy,  fparing  neither  the  commentators.    liad  the  works  of  Menander 

gods  nor  men,  was  afterwards  retrained  by  the  and  of  his  cotemporaries  been  preferved,  they 

roagiftrates  of  Athens,  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  the  probably  would    have  explained  the  myftery ; 

naming  of  perfons  on  the  llage.    This  led  writers  which  for  want  of  that  light  will  probably  remain 

to  do  what  18  done  at  prefcnt :  the  charaders  and  a  myllery^for  ever.    Hom^r  has  for  more  than 

manners  of  known  perfons  were  pointed  fo  much  aooo.  years  been  held  the  prince  of  pobts.    Such 

to  the  life,  that  there  could  be  no  miflake ;  and  perfection  in  an  author  who  flourished  when  arts 

tile  iatire  was  indeed  hdghtened  by  this  regular  were  far  Ihoit  of  maturitv,  is  truly  wonderful. 

lion,  as  it  was  an  additional  pleaAire  to  find  out  The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war  are  de^ 

the  names  that  were  meant  in  the  reprefentatioa.  fcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefe  fnnn  the  ihepherd 

This  was  termed  the  miduU  comtdy.   But  as  there  ilate  to  that  of  agriculture.    Frequent  mention  it 

ftill  remained  too  great  fcope  for  obloquy  and  li-  made  in  the  Jliad  of  the  moft  enunent  men-  being 

centioufnefs,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  real  e^  ihepherds.    Andromache,  in  particular,  mentions 

vents  or  inci^ients  to  be  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  feven  of  her  brethren  who  were  flain  by  Achilles 

This  law  happily  banifhed  (atire  agaiiift  individu-  as  they  tended  their  father's  flocks.    In  that  ftate» 

ai8»  and  confined  it  to  manners  and  culloms  in  garments  of  woollen  cloth  were  ufed ;  but  the 

general.     Obedient  to  this  law  are  the  comedies  fkins  of  bcafts,  the  origmal  clothing,  were  ftill 

of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphil  us,  who  flou-  worn  as  an  upper  garment:  every  chief  in  the 

ri/hed  about  A.  A.  C.  300.    And  this  is  termed  Iliad  appears  in  that  dreis.    Such  indeed  was  the 

the  third  Jlttge  of  Greek  comedy.    The  cometlies  fimplicity  of  that  early  period,  that  a  biaik  ewe 

of  Ariftophanes  which  ftill  remain  err  not  lefs  a^-  was  promifed  by  each  chief  to  the  man  who  would 

gainit  tafte  than  againft  decency.    But  the  Greek  undertake  Xohea  f(y»    In  times  of  fuch  fimplici* 

comedy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  re*  ty,  literature  could  not  be  far  advanced ;  and  it  is 

fined  by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries.    Their  a  great  doubt,  whether  there  waS/  at  that  time  a 

works,  however,  were  far  from  perfedion,  if  we  fingle  poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer  to  imitate 

can  draw  any  conjedure  from  their  imitator  Plau-  or  improve  upon.    Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  won- 

tas,  who  wrote  about  a  century  later.     Plautus  derful  genius ;  his  fire,  and  the  boldnefs  of  bis 

was  a  writer  of  genius,  and  it  may  be  reafonably  conceptions,  are  inimitable.    But  in  that  early 

fuppofed  that  his  copies  did  not  fall  much  ihort  age,  it  would  fall  little  (hort  of  a  real  miracle,  to 

of  the  originals,  at  leaft  in.  matters  that  can  be  find  fuch  ripenefs  of  judgment,  and  corrednefs  of 

fEiithfuUy  copied ;  and  he  fliows  very  little  art,  execution,  as  in  mtidem  writers  are  the  fruits  of 

either  in  his  compofitions  or  in  the  conduct  of  his  long  experience  and  progreffiVe  improvements. 

pieces.     The  fubjed  of  almoft,  every  piece  is  a  That  H<)naer  is  far  fttun  being  fo  ripe,  or  fo  cor- 

young  man  in  love  with  a  mufic  girl,  dcfiring  to  red,  *car*not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  any  reader 

purchafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employing  a  of  tafte.    One  ftnking  particular  is,  his  digreffioto 

favourite  flave  to  cheat  his  father  out  of  the  price ;  wibbout  end,  which  draw  oUr  attention  from  the 

and  the  different  ways  of  accompliihing  the  cheat  principal  fubjed.    Diomedes,  for  inftance,  meetf. 

IS  all  the  variety  we  find.    In  fome  few  of  his  co-  ing  with  Glaucus,  in  the  field  of  battle,  hnd  bo- 

medies  the  ft«>ry  rifes  to  a  higher  t#ne,  the  mufic  ing  in  doubt,  from  his  majeftic appearance, /wh^ 

giri  being  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  free-  ther  he  might  not  be  an  immortal,  inquires  wha 

min,  which  removes  every  obftrudion  to  a  mar-  he  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight  with  a 

riage  between  her  and  her  lover.    In  the  condud  god.     Glaucus  inftead  of  taking  advantage,  as 

of  his  pieces  there  is  a  mif arable  defed  of  art.   In-  one  would  exped,  of  the  awe  his  appearance  had 

fteadof  uiifoldiog  the  fubjed  in  the  progrefs  of  imprell'ed  upon  his  enemy^  lays  hold  of  this  flight 

th«  adion,  as  is  done  by  I'erence,  and  by  every  opportunity,  in  the  very  heat  of  adion  to  give  a 

modem  writer,  Plautus  introduces  a  perfon  for  king  hiftory  of  his  family!  Agamemnon  defiring 

no  other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  audi-  advice  how  to  re^ft  the  Trojans,  Diomedes  fprings 

ence.    In  one  of  his  comedies,  a  houjhdd  god  is  fo  forward ;  but,  before  he  offers  advice,  gives  the 

obliging  as  not  only  to  unfold  the  fubjed,  but  to  hiftory  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their  charac- 

relate  before-ihand  every  particular  that  is  to  be  ters,  m  a  long  train  I  And^  after  all,  what  was 

repi«ieBted^  not  cxcqjiiag  the  cataftrophe  1   The  the  lage  advice  that  required  fuch  a  preface  i  It 

B  bbb  »  was, 
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was,  that  Agameumon  ftiould  exhort  the  Greeks  its  perte(5tion.    The  Ionic  was  the  favourite  ortet 

to  fight  bmvely.    At  any  rate,  was  Diomedes  fo  whtn  prchkediire  was  in  its  height  of  glory.— 

little  known,  as  to  make  it  neceflary  to  ftifpend  The  Corinthian  order  came  next ;  which,  m  at» 

the  a<5tion  at  fo  critical  a  j unsure,  for  a  gepealOr  tempting  greater  perfection,  has  deviated  froci 

gical  hiftory?  A  3d  particular  which  merits  cen-  the  true  fimplicity  of  nature:  and  the  deriatioo 

fare,  ie  an  endlefs  number  of  minute  icircum-  is  ftill  greater  in  the  Compofite  order.    With 

ftaoce^,  efpecially  in  the  defcription  of  battles,  refped  to  literary  produftions,  the  firil  if- 

vrbere  they  are  moft  improper.    The  capital  beau-  <ays    of    the    Romans    were  very  imperfeA  — 

ty  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  fcle^tion  of  fuch  inci-  We  may  judge  of  this  from  Plautus,  whofecom- 

dents  and  circumftances  as  make  a  deep  impref-  pofitions  are  rude,  though  much  admired  by  hi» 

fton,  keeping  out  of  riew  every  thing  trifling  or  cotemporaries,  being  the  bcft  that  exifted  at  that 

familiar.    An  account  of  a  fingle  battle  employs  time.    The  axaltcd  fpirit  of  the  Romans  hunritd 

the  whole  5th  book  of  the  Iliad  and  a  great  part  them  on  to 'the  grand  and  beautiful  (  and  literary 

of  the  6th :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  general  prodiu^ions  of  all  kinds  were  in  perfedion  when 

adion,  but  unknown  warriors,  \rhom  we  never  Auguft  us  reigned.    In  attempting  ftill  greater  per- 

heard  of  before,  killed  at  a  diftance  with  an  fedtion,  the  Roman  compofitions  became  a  ftran^ 

arrow  air  a  javelin^  and  every  wound  defcrjbed  jumble  of  inconfiltcnt  parts:  they  were  tunud 

with  anatomtcai  accuracy.   The  whole  17th  book  and  pompous,  like  thofe  of  not  a  few  of  cor  mo- 

is  employed  io  the  conteft  abo.ut  the  detid  body  dern  Engli/h  authoi*s ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  foil 

of  Patroclus,  ftuded  with  minute  circ^mftancest  of  antithefes,  coiiceits,  and  tinfel   wit,    Etot 

below  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem.   Infuchfcenes  thing  rff<w  in  the  fine  arts  plcafes,  though  kw 

the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs  particulars;  pertedt  than  what  we  are  accuftomed  to;ac(J, 

and  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  6ut  the  melody  for  that  reafon,  fuch  compofitions  were  geDenUy 

of  Homer's  verftfication.  reliJhed.    We  c;inrt^  difcover,  by  what  gradual 

(9.)  Arts,  LIBERAL,  progressive  dfclinc  fteps  writers,  after  the  time  of  Auguftus,  derap 

OF  THE*    Having  traced  the  progrefe  of  the  liber  *ed  from  the  patterns  that  were  before  them;  fcr 

ral  arts  toward  maturity,  the  decline  of  thefe  artfi  no  book  of  any  moment  after  that  time  b  prder? 

cotnes  next  in  order.    An  art,  in  its  progrefs  to^  ved,  till  we  come  down  to  Seneca,  in  whofe 

ward  maturity,  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation^  works,  nature  and  fimplicit)'  give  place  to  artifi^ 

but  after  arriving  at  maturitv,  its  downfal  is  not  da!  thought  and  baftard  wit.     He  was  a  great 

iefs  promoted  by  it.    It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  corrupter  of  the  Roman  tafte ;  and  after  biro,  no- 

perfe<ftion,  but  by  coxnparifon ;  ajid  an  artift,  am.-  thing  was  reliihed  but  brilliant  ftrokcs  of  fahy. 

bitious  to  outftrip  his  jircdeccifofs,  cannot  fubmit  with  very  little  regard  to  fcntiment :  even  Vltgil 

to  be  an  imitator,  but  muft  ftrike  out  fomethrng  and  Cicero  made  no  figure  in  comparifon.   Ifr 

new,  whfch,  in  an  art  advanced  to  ripenefs,  fej-  can  has  a  forced  elevation  of  thought  and  /tyh 

dom  fails  to  be  a  degeneracy.    This  caufc  pf  the  very  difficijlt  to  be  fuppor»etl ;  and,  accordiufh. 

decline  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  illuftrated  by  va-  he  finlcs  often  into  puerile  reflections;  witnefsh' 

rious  inflances.    The  perfe^ion  of  vocal  mufic  .encomium  on  the  river  Po;  which,  fays  he,  wouM 

is  to  accompany  paffion,  and  to  enforce  fenti-  equal  the  Danube,  had  it  the  fame  number  of  tii- 

ment.    In  ancient  Greece,  the  province  o^  mufic  butary  fl reams?   Quintilian,  a  writer  of  traeafil 

was  well  underftood;  which^  being  confined  with-  claflical  tafte,  whp  was  prote^ed  and  encoungol 

in  it*  proper  fphere,  had  an  enchanting  influence,  by  Ve/pafian,  attempttxl  to  ftem  the  tide  of  falfc 

Harmony  at  that  time  was  very  little  cultivated,  Writing.    His  rhetoric  is  compofed  in  an  degaut 

ccv-aufe  It  was  of  very  little  ufe :  melody  reaches  ftyle ;  and  his  obfefvations  contain  every  d«^»c*.T 

tlie  heart,  and  it  is  by  it  chiefly  that  a  fentiment  ot  the  critical  art.    j\t  tlie  fame  time  flourilbci 

is  enforced,  or  a  paiTion  foothed:  harmony^  on  Tacitos,  pofleffing  a  more  extenfive  knowleti? 

the  contrary,  reaches  the  jear  only ;  and  jt  is  a  of  the  native  of  man,  than  any  other  autbw,  as- 

matter  of  Undoubted  experience,  that  the  moft  cient  or  modem,  if  Shakefpeare  be  not  excepted, 

melodious  ?irs  admit  but  of  very  fimple  harmony.  His  ftyle  is  original,  concife,'  compa^,  and  coo- 

Artifts,    in    latPt*    tinri#»«.    J»nor:»nf    whv    hornn  ikt\r  *\tt^ht»nl\vf»  *     3n#L   iff  «rhat    Ifi   r»rrwv*rlv  called  W* 

'wks 
themfch 

•  have  been  wonderfully  fuccefsful.    But  they  havt  any     Brutus  is  ihid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Roffu« 

been  fvccefsful  at  the  e^peiici^  of  melody ;  \vhich,  for  love  of  liberty:  Ouintiliap  and  Tacitw  o^T 

in  modem  corfipofitions,  j^enerally  fpeaking,   i&  he  faid  to  be  the  lailt  for  literary  genius.   Pl^^T 

■  4oft  agaid  the  blaze  of  ha|-mony.    Thtfe  compo-  the  Your.j:er  is  no  exception  :  his  ftyle  is  a(Wtoi 

fitions  tickle  the  ear,  by  the  luxury  of  cpmplica-  turgi<^,  and  full  of  childiih  brilliancy.   Sewa 

todfoittods^  but  feldom  make  any  impn^fllon  on  and  Pliny  are  proper  examples  of  writw*  '^'^ 

the  hieart.    The*  Italian  opera,  in  it^  form,  rer  Jftudy  yhotw  more  than  fubftance,  ^nd  who  nutt 

"fembles  the  <Jreek  tragedy,  from  which  it  if  co-  feiife   yield  to  found.  '  1  he  difference  bctw^ti 

pi^ ;  but  very  Kttle  in  fubftance.    In  the  latter^  ihef<f  authpr*  and  thofe  of  the  Augultai  *^» J^ 

4nuiic  bfeing  made  fobfervtent  to  fentiment,  the  fenibles  the  dificrencc  between  Greek  aod  Itf^. 

dialogue  is  nervous  ahd  fubiimc:  in  the  forpier,  n^ufic.    M»lic,  among  the  Grdeks,  limited  it^ 

the -Whoie  weight  is  laid  on  mufic;  and  the  dia-  io  the  employment  to  which  it  is  deftispd  bf  fi»- 

logiie,  devoid  of  fentiment,  is  weak  arid  fpititlefs.  ture,  vi^*.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  fcfife|  to  rtrfofc'' 

Reftlcfs  man  knows  dO  medium,  but  will  be  at-  eiiliven,  or  fweeteii  a  fentiment.    In  the  Italy* 

tempting  inhovations  witli6ut  end.    By  the  feme  Opera,  the  mitlrefs  is  degraded  to  be  bandoj'^-t 

l^mbition,  architecture  haa  vifibly  dedincti  from  aiid  barmpny  triumph^  with  very  little  itgwd  *>> 
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fentiment.    Another  gi:eat  caufe  that  prpcipitateh  lencey  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants  avarice 
ihedownfal  of  every  fine  art  hd^jott/m.     The  find  luxury.    In   England,  the   fine  arts  are  far 
realon  is  obviou* ;  and  there  is  a  difmal  example  from  fuch  perfeftion  as  to  fuffer  by  opulence. — 
of  it  in  Rome,  partiadarly  with  regard  to  elo-  They  are  in  a  progrefs,  indeed,  towards  tnaturi- 
quence.    In  the  decline  of  that  art,  it  becanie  ty ;  but  they  proceed  at  a  very  flow  pace.    Ano* 
fashionable  to  (hiff  harangues  with  poetical  quo-  ther  caufe  that  never  fails  to  undermine  a  fine  art 
fations,  without  any  view  hut  ornament     It  hap-  in  a  country  where  it  is  brought  to  perfe^ion, 
ptnod  uniuckiiy  for  the   Romans,   and  for  the  abftra<iting  from  every  one  of  the  caufes  above 
worl(|,  that  the  fine  arts  were  at  their  height  in  mentioned,  is  remarked  above ;  §  5.    Notliing 
Rome,  and  not  much  upon  the  decline  in  Greece,  is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  fcience,  than  a  perform- 
when  defpolifm  put  an  end  to  the  republic.    Au-  ance  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of  the  kind,  as  to 
guftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall,  particularly  extingutfh   emulation.    This  caufe  would  have 
that  of  literature;    it  being  the  politic  of  his  been  fatal  to  the  arts  of  l^ituary  and  painting  a- 
reign  to  hide  drffoufmy  and  to  give  his  govern-  mong  the  Greeks,  even  though  they  had  continu- 
ment  an  air  of  freedom.     His  court  was  a  fchool  ed  a  free  people.    The  decay  of  painting  in  mo- 
of  urbanity,  where   people  of  genius  acquired  dem  Italy  is  probably  owing  to  this  caufe :  Mi- 
th.tt  delicacy  of  tafte,  that  elevation  of  (entiment,  chael  Angelo,   Raphael,   Titian,  &.c.  are  lofty 
and  that  purity  of  expreflion,  which  cbara<Serize  oaks,  that  bear  down  young  plants  in  their  neigh- 
the  writers  of  his  time.    He  honoured  men  of  bourhood,  and  intercept  them  from  the  funlhine 
learning,  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and  was  of  emulation.    Had  the  art  of  painting  made  a 
bountiful  to  them.    1  he  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  flower  progrefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  there  con- 
and  of  fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  la(l  the  e-  tinued  in  vigour  to  this  day.    The  decline  of  an 
Jevated  and  uidependent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Ro-  art  or  fcience   proceeding    from  the  foregoing 
mans,  reduced  them  to  abjeft  flavery,  and  left  caufe,  is  the  molt  rapid  where  a  ftrid  comparifon 
not  a  fpark  of  genius.    The  fcience  of  law  is  the  can  beinftituted  between  the  works  of  different 
only  exception,  as  it  flourifhed  even  in  the  worft  mafbers,  as  between  thofe  of  Newton  and  other 
of  times!  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a  refpedtable  mathematictans.    In  Italy,  a  talent  for  painting 
body,  and  lefs  the  objedt  of  jealoufy  than  the  continued  many  years  in  vigour,  becaufe  no  pain- 
men  of  power  and  exienfive  landed  property. —  ter  appeared  with  fuch  fuperiority  of  genius  as  to 
Among  the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conquered  people,  the  carry  perfection  in  every  branch  of  the  art.    At 
iine  arts  decayed  ;  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  Rome  \  one  furpafTed  in  defigning,  one  in  colouring,  one 
the  Greeks  farther  removed  from  the  feat  of  go-  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was  (till  fcope  for  e- 
vemment,  being  lefs  within  the  reach  of  the  Ro-  mutation.    But,  when  at  laft,  there  was  not  a 
roan  tyrants.     During  their  depreifion,  they  were  firigle  perfedtion,  but  what  one  or  other  mailer 
guilty  of  the  rooft  puerile  conceits :  witnefs  ver-  had  excelled  in,  from  that  period,  the  art  l>egaii 
fes  compofed  in  the  form  of  an  ax,  an  egg,  wings,  to  languifh.    Archite^re  continued  longer  in  vi- 
and fuch  like.    The  ftyle  of  Greek  authors,  in  gour  than  painting,  becaufe  the  principles  of  com- 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  is  unequal,  obfcure,  ftiff,  parifon  in  the  former  art  lefs  precife  than  in  the 
and  a0eded»     Lucian  is  the  only  exception.    We  latter.    The  artift  who  could  not  rival  his  prede* 
need  fcarcc  any  other  caufe  but  defpotifm,  to  ac-  ceflbrs  in  an  eftablifhed  mode,  fought  out  a  new 
count  for  tlve  decline  of  ftatuary  and  painting  in  mode  for  himfelf,  which,  though  perhaps  iefs  ele- 
Greece.     Thefe  arts  bad  arrived  at  their  utmoft  gant  or  perfed,  was  for  a  tune  fupported  by 
perfedion,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great ;  novelty.    Ufeful  arts  will  never  be  negleded  in  a 
and  from  that  time  they  declined  gradually  with  country  where  there  is  any  police;  for  every  man 
the  vigour  of  a  free  pec  pie ;  for  Greece  whs  now  finds  his  account  in  them.    Fine  arts  are  more 
tnflaved  by  the  Macedonian  power.    It  may  in  precarious.    They  are  not  relilhed  but  by  perfons 
general  be  obferved,  that  when  a  nation  becomes  of  tafte,  who  are  rare;  and  fuch  as  can   fpare 
ftat ionary  in  that  decree  of  power,  whicb  it  ac-  great  fums  for  fupporting  them  are  ilill  more  rare, 
quires  from  its  couditution  and  fituation,  the  na-  For  that  reafon  they  will  never  flourilh  in  any 
tional  fpirit  fublides,  and  men  of  talents  become  country,  unlefs  patronized  by  the  fovereign,  or 
rare.     It  is  ftill  worfe  with  a  nation  that  is  funk  by  men   of  power  and  opulence.    They  merit 
below  its  former  power  and  pre-eminence ;  and  fuch  patronage,  as  one  of  the  fprings  of  govem- 
worft  of  all,  when  it  is  reduced  to  flavery.    O-  ment;  and  a  capital  fpring  they  make,  by  multi- 
ther  cauies  concurred  to  accelerate  the  downfal  plying  amufements,  and  humanizing  manners } 
of  the  arts  mentioned.    Greece^  in  the  days  of  upon  which  account,  they  have  always  been  en» 
Alt  xandcY,    was  filled  with  ftatues  of  excellent  couraged  by  good  princes, 
workmanihip  ;  and  there  being  little  demand  for  (10.)  Arts,  politi,  essence  of  the.    The 
more,  the  later  ftatuaries  were  reduced  to  make  eflence  of  the  polite  arts,  as  .l)efQre  obferved,.  con- 
heads  and  buils^    At  laft  the  Romans  put  a  total  Hits  in  exprrjion.    The  end  of  all  thefe  arts  it 
end,  both  to  ftatuary  and  painting  in  Greece,  by  pUature;  whereas  the  end  of  the  (ciences  is  in* 
plundering  it  of  its  nncft  pieces;  and  the  Greeks,  ftruRion  and  utility.    Some  of  the  polite  arts  in** 
expoied  to  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  t)eflow-  deed,  as  eloquence,  poetry,  and  architedurc,  are 
ed  no  longei*  any  money  on  the  tine  arts.    The  frequently  applied  to  objeds  that  are  ufeful,  or 
decline  ef  the^ne  arts  in  Rome  is,  by  Petronius  exercifed  in  matters  that  are  tnftrudivei  as  we 
Arbiter,  a  writer  of  tafte  and  elegance,  aiicribed  Ihall  Ihowmore  particularly  in  their  proper  place; 
te  a  caufe  difierent  from  any  above  mentioned,  a  but  in  thefe  cafes,  tbougu  t^e  ground  work  be» 
caufe  that  overwhelms  manhood,  as  well  as  the  longs  to  thofe  fciences  which  employ  the  under- 
fine  artSy  wbere^ever  it  prevails^  and  that  is  opw  ftanding,  yet  the  expreilioo  ari&s  from  theinven 

tiv 
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thre  faculty*   It  fiiould  therefore  be  conftantly  re-  consult   his  genius.    This  pr<rcrpt  ktt  Jr*i 

membered^  that  the  elTence  of  the  polite  arts  con*  often  applied  to  poetry,  but  it  is  cqiialiy  ap9», 

fifts  in  fiXPREssiON.    Tills  expreAioji  lies  fome-  ble  to  all  the  polite  arts;  in  each  ot«hicb,.b..i 

times  m  the  words,  and  fometimes  in  the  pen ;  rooft  happy  fuccefs  depends  upon  iUAGisAi^  % 

fometimes  m  founds  and  their  harmony,  and  at  By  this  term  we  underftand,  in  gcocraj,  a  tar.- 

others,  in  corporeal  attitudes ;  fometimes  in  the  of  the  mind,  a  particular  geniun*  a  liTdy  t 

pencil,  or  in  the  chifel,  and  at  others  in  the  gra-  tion,  a  ceitain  fubtile  fpirit,  which  grrct  1 1- 

Tcr ;  fometimes  in  a  proper  difpofition,  or  judici-  ty  in  difcovering  fomething  new.    But  it  i^  rtc  ■ 

ous  employment  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  at  o-  (ary  alfo  to  prefcribe  juft  bounds  to  tli".  term  ^ - 

tliers,  merely  in  their  manner  of  at^ting.  which  muft  not  here  be  taken  in  an  abfclulc  i  . 

(11.)  Arts,  polite,  object  of  the.    The  Solomon  remarks,  that,  even  in  his  time,  *•  i: - 

objedt  of  all  the  polite  arts  is  Beauty.    It  is  not,  was  nothing  nf.w  under  the  fun  "    The  6*>'  .- 

however,  fo  eafy,  as  it  tuiy  feem,  to  give  a  clear  and  in  their  imitations  of  natMre,  in  their  cxpr^jl-  , 

determinate  idea  of  w!*at  we  inea.i  by  that  terra,  cm  borrow  images,   figures,  compariiocs,  h  a 

(See  Beauty.)    Many  able  writers,  who  have  thofe  things  only  that  exift  and  arr  kiH>wtt.  *: 

treated  exprefsly  on  the  fubjed,  have  fliown  th^t  the  novelty,  of  which. we  hnif  fpeak,  coaa--  3 

they  were  ignorant  what  it  was.  It  was  one  of  thofe  the  ingenious  ufe  of  combinations  ot'  all  ttr  (« 

esprertions  that  we  comprehend  immediate ^)',  that  ous  obje^its  of  nature  that  are  Dew,  hipptf^ 

leave  a  dlfUnd  impreflion  on  our  minds,  w  hen  it  aga^ablc,  that  have  not  yet  been  exhuartru, ; . 

IB  (imply  written  or  pronounced;  but  which  phi-  which   appear  even  to  be  inexhaultible ;  e-  ^ 

)oibpher^  envelope  in  darknrfs,  whvn  they  attempt  the  ufe  which  the  artill  makes  of  all  new  Ci*.-  • 

to  elucidate  it  by  definitions  and  dcfoiiptions;  and  ries,  which  he  turns  to  his  advantage,  bra;.- 

the  more,  as  mankind  have  dift'oreiit  ideas  of  beau-  cious  application.    Invention  thertriort  fcjy.  > 

ly,  their  opinions  and  taltes  bein^  as  various  as  a  confidtrable  fund  of  preliminar)-  ksor.  w, 

their    underftandings    and    phyliognomie*.     We  fuch  as  is  capable  of  furnilliing  ideas  iwl  ir^v 

may  fay,  however,  in  general,  tliat  biuty  refults  to  form  new  combinations.     But  thcnr  is  cj  •* 

from  the  various  perfections  of  which  an  obje<it  is  by  which  invention  itfelf  can  be  producoi;  : 

fulceptible,  and  which  it  aifluatly  poifeiTes  ;  and  that  gift  of  heaven  is  an  endowment,  whicsfi: 

that  the  pcxfedtions  which  produce  beauty  conhft  thofe  pofrefTed  of  it  cannot  always  uk  at  pte*.-- 

principally  in  the  agreeable  and  deh\{htful  propor-  We  would  rather  fay,  therefore,  that  iBvd 

tions  which  are  found,    i.  Between  the  feveral  confilts  in  producing,  in   works  of  gcoitb, 

ports  of  the  fame  objed  ;  i.  Between  each  part  wbicb  is  unexpe3td ;  an  obje^,  a  hannooy*'?^ 

and  the  whole  together ;  3.  Betwe<:nthep,irtsand  fe<i^ion,  a  thought,  an  exprellioo,  of  wbtii. 

the  end  or  defign  of>  the  objedt  to  which  they  be-  had  no  idea,  that  we  could  not  forfoe,  wr  ^  r 

long.    Genius,  or  invention,  is  the  faculty  of  to  find,  where  the  artift  has  fo  happily  pl*^* 

the  mind  by  which  beauty  is  produced.    Taste,  and  where  we  perceive  it  with  delight.  lT»  -• 

difpofition,  or  rather  the  natimU  feniation  of  ttie  appears  applicable  to  fuch  of  the  pohtr  tsu*-'' 

Blind  refined  by  art,  ferves  to  guide  the  genius  in  fed  the  mind  by  the  hearing  as  well  is  Ij  -" 

<liiceming,  embracing,  sod  producing,  thaL  which  fight ;  and  it  is  a  matter  that  is  highly  c?'/- 

19  beautiftjl  of  every  kind.    See  Tastf.    Hence  II.  The  ad  rule  is.  That  every  artift  ought  inc^-'  • 

ft  follows  that  the  general  theory  of  the  polite  ly  to  labour  in  the  improvement  of  his  uff^' 

arts  is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  what  acquiring  that  refined,  and  clear  diicemmfflt 


(m.)  Arts,  poiite,  rules  for  practising,  will  be  regultteil  in  the  employment  of  iii--* 

A  reRedion  naturally  ariUs  on  the  poiite  arts  in  ral  talents.    This  labour  confifts  not  only"  •" 

yenv-nl.     No  rules  whatever  arc  capable  of  ma-  profound  reflexions  he  will  make  ootict»^^^ 

king  a  great  poet,  nn  abl»;  orator,  or  an  excellent  ties  of  obje<^ts  as  they  relate  to  the  fincar.ii  :- 

artift;   becanfe*  the  quality,   mxeirnry  to  form  a]f'>'in  a  coiiltaBt  alfiduous  ftudy  of  t^'" 

thefe,  depends  on  the  natural  difpohtion,  the  fire  models  of  beauty.    IIL  The  3d  rule  tobf^'  " 

of  genius,  which  no  human  art  can  confer,  but  ved  m  the  pra<^ice  of  the  polite  arts,  is  the  x*' 

«vhich  is  the  gift  of  heaven.    Rules,  hov/evfr,  will  tion  of  t4utit'e.    Every  objed  in  the  ujwo^' 

prevent  a  man  from  being  a  bad  artilL.  a  liull  ora-  its  pccuii;ir  nature,  of  which  the  artift  *<*^ 'J 

tor,  or  a  wretched  poet ;  ftring  tl-  »y  are  the  re-  vcr  lofj  li  ;ht  in  his  manner  of  treating  it*  ^ *^ 

fie<5lion5  of  the  greatefl   mailers   in   thuf.'  arts,  will  he  othei-wife  oinammt  his  vork»*^" 

and  that  they  point  .out. the*  rocks  wluch  the  ai^  molt  refined  aail  moll  brilliant  ftrob*;**' 

lift  fhookl   fhun  in  the  exercik*  cf  his  taicnts.  nature  be  not  jullly  imitated,  the  wuii '*'^' 

ITiey  arc  alfb  df  trie  in  facilitating  hi-^  labours,  ever  renu.ii  imperfect.     Homer  himWl  **^'^ 

and  in  dircding'him  to  arrive  by  the  ihoiti-k  times  finned  againil  this  rule,    M<<  **^,. 

and    fweft   road   to  perfedUon.      They  r.r.nc,  the  ridiculous  and  luoatural  P*^"'*^^^ 

ftrengthen,  and  confirm,  his  tifte.    Nature,  a-  to  his  deities,  (wherein  the  general.  hAa^'^ 

t>andoned  to  heifdf  has  fometning  wild.    Art,  Grecian  mythology  might  perh/p$3«ttF** 

bounded  on  juft  rolwr  gives  her  elegance,  and  dig-  was  furcly  not  imitating  Nature  to  Ij'S'w 

nity,    Thefe  general  rules  are  of  no  great  nuro-  nu>uth  of  a  herD,  at  the  momcat  ofaJtff  ^ 

ber*  •  I.  The  firft  is.  That  whoever  would  devote  tie,  a  harangue  tedious  by  its  eacttolWg^ 

himfdf  to  the  polite  avis,  ihould  above  ail  things  which  certainly  could  not  iiate  ^MftMi^ 
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ihou/aiidtb  part  of  a  numerous  army.    Indeed  tbe  rope,  in  Lower  Albania,  feated  on  the  Aidlias,  *f6 

imitation  of  nature,  which  appears  at  firft  view  miles  NNW.  of  Lepanto,  and  20  NE.  of  Pre- 

ib  fimple  and  fo  eafy,  is  of  all  things  the  moft  dif-  vifa.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  contains  about 

ficuft  in  practice ;  and  it  requires  a  difcemraent  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks,  but 

fo  fagacious,  and  »a  expremoh  fo  happy,  as  is  the  former  are  tbe  moft  numerous.   It  has  a  Greek 

rarely  bellowed  on  mortal  man.     IV.  Perspi-  Archbifhop's  See.    The  cathedral  has  365  win- 

coiTY  forms  tbe  4th  rule  of  expreflion.    In  all  dows  and  doors,  and  is  fupported  by  above  aooo 

the  fine  arts,  an  obfcure,  perplexed,  ambiguous,  marble  pillars.    It  was  built  by  Michael  Duca^ 

and  elaborate  expreflion,  is  always  bad.  The  true  Comnenus  emperor  of  Conftantinople.    Arta  car- 

ftriking  beauty  muft  be  manifcft  and  preceptible  ries  on  a  condderable  trade,  particularly  in  tobac* 

to  the  moft  ignorant  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  co  and  fars.    Lon.  21.  ao.  E.  I^t.  •?9.  28.  N. 

moft  learned.     Thofe  are  ever  falfe  or  inferior  ARTABA,  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity  ufed 

beauties  that  have  occaQon  for  a  covering,  a  kind  by  the  Perfians,  Medes,  and  Egyptians.    ThePer- 

of  veil  that  may  make  them  appeal;  greater  than  fian  art  aba  is  rt*prefented  by  Herodotus  as  bi  ggef 

they  really  are :  true  beauty  wants  no  veil,  but  thantheAtticmedimnusby  three  Attic  choenixes: 

Ihmes  by  its  native  Inftre.    From  the  union  of  the  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  equal  to  65  Ro- 

true  imitation  of  nature  with  perfpicuity  of  ex-  mand  modii;  confequently  that  it  contained  i66r 

prejfion  arifes  that /ru/i&  which  is  fo  efiential  in  the  pounds  of  wine  or  water,  or   i26j  pounds  of 

produdions  of  the  fine  arts.    V.  In  all  the  polite  wheat.    The  Egyptian  artaba  contained  five  Ro- 

arts,  and  all  the  fubjeds  they  embrace,   there  man  modli,  and  tell  ihort  of  the  Attic  medimml^ 

muft  neceflarily  rsign  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  by  one  modius;  confequently  held  133J  pounds 

that  exprefles  each  oWedt  in  the  greateft  perfec-  of  water  or  wine,  ico  lb.  of  wheat,  or  60  of  flour, 

tion  of  which  it  is  fuiceptible;  that  imitates  na-  (i.)  ARTA B ANUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kingi 

tare  in  her  moft  exalted  beauty.    This  makes  the  Parthia.    See  Parthia. 

5th  general  rule*    The  defign  di  the  fine  arts  be-  (2.)  Artabai«us,  the  brother  of  Darius  I.  antl 

ing  to  excite  pkafure  by  the  expreflien  of  that  the  uncle  and  mnrdefcr  of  Xerxes.    See  Artax- 

which  18  beautifiil,  every  artift  (bould  raife  himfelf  erxes,  N°  1* 

above  bis  fubjedt ;  and  choofing  the  moft  favour-  ARTABAZUS,  the  fon  of  Phamaces,  com* 
able  light  wherein  to  place  it,  (honld  there  em-  manded  the  Parthtans  and  Chorafmians  in  the  fa- 
belliih  it  with  the  greateft,  moft  noble,  and  beau-  mous  expedition  of  Xerxes.    After  the  battle  of 
tiiii]  ornaments,  that  his  own  genius  can  fuggeft ;  SalanuSy  he  cfcorted  the  king  his  mafter  to  tl\P 
ftill,  however,  obferving  a  ftrid  imitation  or  na-  Hellefpont  with  60,000  chosen  men ;  and  after  the 
lure.    VI.  From  the  obfervation  of  thefe  two  laft  battle  of  Plataca,   in  which  Maitionius  engage* 
rules  refults  the  sx^blime,  w^hich  is  the  union  of  contrary  to  his  advice,  he  made  a  noble  retreat,' 
the  greateft  perfpicuity  with  the  ftridteft  truth  and  and  returned  to  Aila  with  40,000  men. 
moft  exalted  elevation  poflible.    It  is  necelTary  to  ARTADA,  or>  is  uf<M  by  fome  writers  for 
i^emark  here,  that  the  moft  fimple  and  common  ARTADAR,    )   realgar  calcined,    and   con- 
fubjcfts  are  fufceptible  of  a  fublime  that  is  agree-  mended  by  Paracelfns  in  malignant  ulcers,  and  by 
able  to  their  nature.    An  idyl  or  landfcape  may  Foreftus  for  the  cure  of  the  polypus. 
be  as  fublime  in  their  kinds  as  an  epic  poem  or  a  ARTALIS,  Jofeph,  a  native  of  Mazara,  A.  D. 
hiftory  piece.     When  Mofes  begins  the  boek  of  1628,  who  ftiowed  an  early  inclination  both  for 
Genens  with  thefe  words,  **In  the  beginning  God  poetry  and  arms.    He  finilhed  his  ftudies  at  i^ 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;"  or  when  he  years  of  age,  when  he  fought  a  duel  and  killed  hi5 
tdls  us,  that  God  faid  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  adverfary.    He  took  fhelter  in  a  church  and  aftei** 
there  was  light ;"  thefe  expreflions  are  fublime  in  wards  ftudied  philofophy.    Can^ia  being  befieged 
the  higheft  degree,  becaufe  they  arc  perfe(5lly  clear,  by  the  Turks,  he  went  to  its  relief,  and  difplayed 
true,  and  elevated.    Every  author  ihould  there-  io  much  valour,  that  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
fore  endeavour  after  the  fublime  in  every  fubjedt  St  George.    B'^ing  afterwards  engaged  in  different 
that  he  undertakes ;  and  this  makes  the  6th  and  rencounters  and  always  vidlorious,  he  got  the  title 
laft  general  rule  in  the  practice  of  the  polite  arts,  of  Cbrvalirr  de  Sangy  or  the  knigfit  of  blood.  His 
See  Grandeur  and  Sublimity.    But  if  he  can-  literary  talents  obtained  him  the  honour  of  being 
not  attain  to  this,   it  is   indifpcnfably  ncceffary  ele<flea  a  member  of  feveral  acadrmjes  in  Italy, 
that  he  conftantly  make  ufe  of  expre/Tions  that  are  and  his  military  abilities  procured  him  the  ftivour 
nobU  and  rtfined.    Every  thing  that  is  /ow,  inde^  di  feveral  princes,  particularly  of  the  Emp.  Leo- 
tent^  or  di/agrteabh^  is  naturally  repugnant  to  the  pold  I.  and  Erneft  Duke  of  Brunfwick. 
foblime,  and  ought  to  be  baniflied  from  all  works  ARTA>.'ITA.    See  Leontopetalon. 
that  proceed  from  the  liberal  arts.  (t.)  ART  AX  ATA,  an  ancient  city,  the  roy- 
(II.)  Art,  in  the  ages  of  fuperftition  was  ap-  al  relidence  and  metropolis   of  Armenia    Ma- 
plied  to  ieveral  abfurd  pradices,  fuch  as,  St  An-  jor,  built  according  to  a  plan  of  Hannibal,   for 
selhm's  art,  St  Paul's  art,  &c.  king  Artaxias,  after  whom  it  was  called.    It  was 
(III.)  Art,  the  fecond  perfon  (xngular  of  the  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Araxes,  which 
verb  TO  RE,  of  which  the  Englifti  language  affords  formed   a   kind  of   peninfula,    and  '  furrounded 
no  variation,  except  by  adopting  the  plural,  by  the  town  like  a  wall,  except  on  the  fide  of  the 
faying  you  are^  inftead  of  thou  art.    Thou  beejl  Ifthmus,  but  this  fide  was  fecured  by  a  rampait 
indeed  was  anciently  ufed,  but  it  is  quite  obfolete.  and  ditch.    1  he  town  was  deemed  foftrong,  that 
(IV.)  Art  and  Part,  in  Scots  law.    See  Ac-  Lucullus,   after  having  delated  Tigranes,  durft 
CEssoRT.  not  lay  fiege  to  it;- but  Pompey  compelled  him 
ARTAjf  or  Larta»  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Ea-  to  deliver  it  without  ftriking  a  blow.   It  was  then 

levelled 
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levelled  with  the  ground;  but  the  Armenians  have    otbecu  Icbtbyohf^ica  ind  Pinlojophka  Icb&ykx;^ 
a  tradition,  that  tJie  ruins  of  it  are  ftill  to  be  feon    were  publiOied.by  Linnxus  in  1738. 
at  a  place  called  Ardacbat,     Sir  John  Chardin        ARTEDIA;  A  genus  of  the  digynta  on^r,  > 
fays,  that  it  has  the  name  of  Ardaehat  from  Ar-    longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ot  plaflts;  »' 
taxias,   whom  in  the   Eaft   they  call   Ardecbier,    the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45tii  ocj 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a  (lately  palace  which  the    Umbellatae.     The  involucra-  are  piimatiad;  • 
Armenians  take  to   be  that    jf  Tiridates,   who    flofcnies  of  the  difc  are  malcoline ;  and  tw  r 
reigned  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great.   One    is  hifpid  with  fcales — 'I  here  is  batoor^ 
front  of  this  building  is  but  half  ruined,  and  there    (though  Dr  Chambers  lays  there  air  twolv:. 
are  many  other  fine  antiquities  which  the  inhabi-        Artedia  squam^ita,  with  fquamole  iV. 
tants  call  Tati  TradaU  /.  c,  the  throne  of  Tiridates,    native  of  the  Eaft.     Rewvoif  ^UDd  it  gnnr 

(a.)  Artaxata,  or  Atropatia,  another  city    mount  Libanus*  It  is  an  annual  plant,  wboic; 
built  alfo  on  the  Araxes>  but  in  the  northern  part    rife  about  two  feet  higb«  fending  cot  a  i^  . 
of  Media.  branches,  garniOied  with  narrow  compoosd  r^- 

( I .)  ARTAXERXES  I.  king  of  Perfia,  (imamed    refembling  thofe  of  dill ;  the  extremity  of  ifcf '- 
LoNGiMANUs,  from  the  uncommon  length  of  his    is  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  w^hite  Aia^ 
arms,  was  the  youugeft  fon  of  Xerxes,  and  was    compofed  of  five  unequal  petals.    Theft  an-  •- 
raifed  to  the  throne,  A.  M.  3487,  by  Artabanus,    ceeded  by  roundifh  comprefied  fruit,  cachb! 
the  captain  of  the  guards ;  who  had   privately    two  feedK,  whofe  borders  are  fcaly. 
murdered  his  father;   but  perfuaded  the  young        ARTEMAS,    a  primitive  Chriftian  prr^ 
piince  that  his  elder  brother  Darius  had  done  it ;    fent  by  Paul  to  fupply  the  pbceof  Titus.  ,a.  v, 
whereupon,  afiifted  by  the  guards,  he  killed  Da-       (i.)  ARTEMIDORUS,  a  Grecian  teac^• 
rius  in  his  bed-chamber.     But  the  murder  and    Rome,  who  being  intimate  with  Brutus,  and rr 
treafon  being  afterwards  difcovered,  Artabanus    ing  from  him  of  the  intended  alTaifinatioQ  or  . 
fuffered  the  puniihment  he  merited.    Some  rer-    far,  delivered  a  note  to  him  to  inform  him     ■ 
kon  this  king  the  Ahafuerus  who  married   Eft-    as  he  went  to  the  fenate  houfe,  and  dr&rd  *  z 
her;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he    to  read  it  immediately,  which  Cslar  neg*.:  - 
greatly  favoured  the  Jews,  by  not  only  authorifing    he  fell  a  (acrifice  to  the  plot, 
them  to  return  to  Judea,  and  rebuild  Jerufalem,        (1.)  Artemidoros,  an  ancient  author,  r^- 
but  alfo  to  CO  le(ft  money-for  the  ufe  of  their  tem-    Antoninus  Piu8,famous  for  his  Treatileoo  I>.2rv 
pie ;  as  well  as  by  remitting  their  tribute,  by  en-    He  was  born  at  Ephefus,  but  took  upon  bis  ti 
couraging  their  worihip,  and  by  making  fhem  a    furname  of  Paldianus  in  this  book,  ftta*- 
cumber  of  valutble  prefents,  &c     See  his  letter    fped  to  his  mother,  whofe  native  coootry  ** 
to  Ezra,  chap.  vii.  10 — 16.    For  an  account  of    Daltis,   He  (iylsdhimfi^lf  tbt  BpSefian'm^ax 
the  other  tranfadlions  of  his  reign,  fee  Persia,    performances.  He  bought  all  the  writrag he c;a4 
He  reigned  about  40  years,  and  died,  A.  A.  C.  447.    find  concerning  the  explanation  of  dreams;  tr:^ 

(».)  Artaxerxes  H,  fimamed  Mnemom,  from  led  a  great  deal  to  get  acquainted  with  ferte 
his  great  memory,  fucceeded  his  father  Darius  H.  tellers  ;  and  corrcfponded  with  fucb  peopV.  i 
A.  M.  354^^1  hut  had  to  contend  for  his  kingdom  diftant  countries,  to  colle<^  old  dreams,  nd  $* 
with  his  younger  brother  Cyrus,  who  was  affifted  events  faid  to  have  followed  them.  His  worl  ^ 
by  the  Greeks,  but  at  laft  overcome  and  flain.  It  dreams  confifted  of  5  books:  the  3  firft  were  ^- 
was  aftt^"  this  battl.'  that  X^nophon  difpiayed  his  dicated  to  one  CaiFus  Maximus;  and  the  WW 
generalfhip  by  his  memorable  retieat  with  his  to  his  fon,  whom  he  took  a  good  deal  of  paa&: 
army.  Artaxerxes  reigned  4  3  years,  and  died  A.  M.  infti-udt  i  n  the  nature  and  interprrtatioo  of  ^k^^ 
3589.     See  Persia.  This    work    contains    fome    things    iatocte. 

(3.)  AllTAXk•Rx^s  HI.  fimamed  Ochus,  fon  It  was  firft  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice  ii  ijit 
and  fucceflbr  of  Artaxerxes  II,  was  murdered  in  and  Rigaltius  publilhcd  an  edition  at  ftiis  « 
the  23d  year  of  his  reivcn,  (for  which  fee  Persia,)  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1603,  and  added  iomtun 
by  Bagois,  the  Eunuch :  A.  M.  3^11.  Artemidorus  wrote  alfo  treatifes  upon  Ani**^ 

(4*)  ARTAXfcRXLs    id  alfo  the  name  given  in    and  Chiromancy ;  which  are  not  extant- 
Scripture  to,  and  prob.ibly  a.Tumed  by,  the  im-        ARTEMIS,  an  epithet  of  Diana.    SeeAitv 
poftor  Oropaftes;  who  pretending  to  be  S  n^rdis,    mi  si  a,  N®  IV. 

the  fon  of  Cyrus,  reigned  ^  montlis  in  Perfia,  af-  (f.)  ARTEMISIA,  I.  queen  of  Caria,  Mti  * 
ter  the  death  of  Cambyfes.  During  his  Ihort  daughter  of  Ligdamis,  marched  in  pct^  ■  ^ 
reign,  the  enemi'S  of  the  Jews  applied  for  and  expedition  of  Xerxes  agaiuft  the  Greeks ^^^ 
obtained,  an  interdi<5l  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  formed  wonders  in  the  fea  fight  near  Si"J 
and  temple.    Swe  Ezra  iv.  7.  A.  A.  C.  480.  Being  purfued  by  an  AtkM^ 

ARTAXIAS,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  fel,  (he  atUcked  one  of  the  Perfian  (hf%  ^ 
Armenia  Major.  ''See  Armenia,  $  a  &  4,  and  Ar-  manded  by  Demafithymus  king  of  CalyflM^ 
TAXATA,  N**  r.  enemy,  and  funk   it;   on  which  the  M^^ 

ARTEDI,  Peter,  a  famous  Swedifti  naturalift,  thinkmgthatherihipwasonthefideoftbe^?^ 
bom  in  1705.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  ceafed  their  purfuit :  tut  Xerxes  wai  tfe  P** 
of  Upfal,  where  he  ftudied  medicine ;  but  his  time  pal  perfon  imjoofed  upon  in  this  afbki  ftf  j^ 
was  chiefly  dedicated  to  ichthyology,  in  which  he  ving  (he  had  funk  an  Athenian  vefldtJeil^ 
made  many  valuable  difcoveries.  Such  was  the  that  **  toe  men  had  behaved  like  wuMT^t^jf 
friendfhip  between  Iiitn  and  Llnnzus,  that  the  women  like  men."  Xerxes  intntAcd  It^vfj? 
longeft  liver  was  to  be  heir  gf  all  their  M.  SS.  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Perfia,  ItttfalJ* 
He  was  drowned  at  Leydai  in  1735.    His  BiSIi-    ajp*eeably  to  her  advicc>  he  alMBAMl  ^'^ 
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ta  drier  (b  Mum  to  Afla.    Thele  rreat  qualities  Britain,  where  thm  an  feveral  ^ 

did  not  frcure  btr  from  (be  weikneu  of  lore :  Ihe  diftinft  fpeclei,  to  be  found.    The 

tna  paSooatelr  fbnd  at  a  man  of  Abjrdos,  whole  dcr  Ihruba,  moft  or  which  creep  > 

name  ^u  Dardaous  and  w^it  To  enraged  A  hb  which  they  mulciplr  gfeitly  in  th< 

negled  of  her,  that  ihe  put  out  his  eye*  while  he  aiion,  but  when  tr«]$lantnl  into 

traa  ifittp.    Thli,  b<3we\-er,  did  not  eztinguilh  thrive  fo  well. 

btt  paffion,  which,  p*rtia[»  being  now  mingled        6.  A«T£Misik  pOHTicA,OTponttcwomiwotK?( 

with  pity  ;iDd  retret  ft>r  what  fhe  had  done,  10-  commonly  called  Rsfan  tuorm^oaJ,  is  a  low  her- 

cnafnf  innead  of  beiOK  diminifhed.    Whereupoo  baceous  plant,  wbbf<;  Italki  die  in  autumn,  and 

Die  coofultwl  the  Delphian  Oracle  how  to  get  rid  new  ones  appear  in  the  fpring.   They  are  ganiifh* 

of  it,  and  being  3dvifi.-d  16  %o  Xd  Leucas,  which  ed  with  6:?ely  diiijded  leaves,  whofc  undtr  Adei 

Wii  the  ulkge  of  defperate'  lorrfs,  Ihe  toot  the  are  woolly  5  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftaltt  am 

leap  from  thence,  and  was  drowned  and  mterrrf  fbmtlhed  with  globular  flowers  tthich  nod  on  otm 

ai  that  place.    Many  writers  confound  this  Arte-  fide,  hating  naked  receptach^s     Thel>  atipear  la 

miBa  with  the  wife  of  Maufolos.    See  N°  II,  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucccedeo  by  feetis  Itf  flri- 

(II.)ARTsMlsiA,n.queenofCaria,tht  widow  tain. 
otVtOg  MaufoIkts,haB  immortaliix^]  fatrfblf  by  Ihe       7.  AktsMisia  ia) 

honoun  which  ihe  p«id  to  the  mcinory  of  her  men  fantonicum,  whi 

huflund.     She  built  for  him,  in  HalicamafTuB,  a  in  children.     It  groi 

»erY  itiagnllicent    tomb,  called  the   il.iu/sli-iim,  whence  the  feeds  are 

which  was  one  af  the  7  Wooden  of  Ihe  world,  and  the  appearance  of  01 

from  which  the  title  of  Mau/olcum  was  afterward*  che*  are  Dender,  erei 

E"  ■en  to  all  tombs  remirtiblL;  for  tlieir  grandeur  j  winged  leaws,  and  te: 

t  <be  died  of  grief  before  the  MaufoTeum  wal  fpikei  of  flowers  Whii 
finilhed.    Her  alTeflion  Tor  him  was  (b  great  that       9.  Aktemista  tu 

Ihe  is  faid  to  have  drmk  his  albes'.     She  appoint-  wort,  grows  tiaturalf] 

ed  panegyrics  to  be  made  in  bonduT  of  him,  and  of  foot  paths  in  man] 

propofed  a  prize  of  great  Tilue  for  the  perfon  who  dora  admitted  into  ^3 

Hiunld  compole  the  Deft.     He  di..'d  about  the  end  a  troublefome'wecd, 

of  the  loSth  OlympiadfsA,  A.  C.  .u  i.  creeping  roots.     It  flowers  in  June)  ar'which  time 

(Iir.  t.l  Aktkmisia,  muowukt,  southeak-  the  plant  ii  ready  for  ufc. 
WOOD,  and  WOKMWOOD:  A  genus  of  the  polyga*  (a.)  Aktemicii,  cuLruitf  OF  YHE.  Thtf 
tnia  Iliperliila  order,  belonging  to  the  fyogenefia  fouthemwood  Is  propagated  by  Hips  or  cutting* 
dafs  of  plant*;  and  in  the  natural  method  riinking  planted  in  a  ftiatly  border  about  the  bejiinning 
under  the  49th  order,  Compaftt  ntuttmriiiaaa.  of  April,  obferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry! 
The  recepEacte  i*  either  naked  or  a  little  downy ;  weather.  In  this  border  they  may  nmain  till  the 
it  has  no  pappus ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated  with  fullowiog  autumn,  when  they  Ihonid  be  trarf- 
roundith  Icales  J  and  tbe  corolla  has  no  radiii. —  planted,  either  into  pots  or  thofe  p.irts  of  the  gar- 
There  are  a.i  fpeciei,  of  Which  Ihe  following  are  den  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  lantonicurrf 
the  moft  temarkable:  ^'\z.  is  likewife  propagated  by  llipa:  but  the  plant* 

I.  AkriMisiA  ABKQTAHOH,  or  fouthemwood,  (hould  be  placed  in  a  dry  foil  and  fticltered  fitua- 

which  ia  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  agree-  lion,  where  they  will  cnd-jre  the  cold  of  our  or- 

able  fcent,   is  a   low   Ihrub,   Icldom  riling  more  diniry  winters  prttty  well :  though  it  will  be  pro- 

tiufl  J  or  4  feet  high,  fending  out  lateral  ffirubby  per  to  have  a  plant  or  two  in  pots,  which  may  bs 

branches,  growing  ne&  garaifhed  with  liTe  briftty  Iheltered  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in  win- 

leaves,  having   an  agreeable  fcent  whenbruifedj  ter,   to  preferre   the   fpecics.    The  true  worm- 

the  flower*  are  produced  \n  fpike*  from  the  e«tre«  Wood  it  cafily  propagated  in  the  fame  manner.— 

mity  of  tbe  branches ;   but  unlefs  the  autumn  The  cuttings  muft  be  planted  in  a  Ihad?  border, 

prorel  wannt  th«y  feldom  open  in  England.  and  duly  watered  during  the  fiimmcr  feafon,  in 

i.AATEWiitA«iisiNrHiuH,orGommonwonn*  which  cafe  they  will  take  root  freely.    In  autumn' 

*ood  grow*  naturally  in  lanes  and  uncultivated  fome  of  the  young  plants  (hould  be  potted,  that 

jljce*,  add  ia  too  well  known  to  rehire  any  par-  firy  may  be  Iheltered  In  winter ;  Ihe  others  tnaf 

:icular  defciiption.  be  planteil  in  a  warm  border,  wh^-re  they  will  live, 

3.  AarsMisiA  aaiohsceKs,  or  tree-worm-  proridcd  the  winter  proves  favourable.  Theother 
rood,  grow*  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  forts  fpread  by  their  creeping  roots  j  and  require 
lear  the  fea.  It  rile*,  with  a  woody  lialk,  1  or  no  culture,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  aad  will  thrive 
'  fi.'et  hiijh,  fending  out  m.iny  ligneous  branches,  anv  where. 

aniiDietl  with  leaves  fom^^what  like  thof<;  uf  the        {,).)  Artemisia,  mfdicinal  uses  of  the. 

oniraon   wonrtwooil,  but   ratrre   finely   divided,  Thefeeds  of  the  fintonicum  are  fnj.i;i,l(ghl,  cliil^ 

nd  much  whiter.     The  branches  are  terminated  fy,  compofed  as  it  Were  of  a  number  of  thin  mem- 

r  fpikesor'globinartloWerlin  the  autumn,  which  branous  coats,  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  an   unplea' 

Ee  feldom  Tuccenled  by  feeds  in  this  country.  fant  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.     They  are  cfc- 

4.  Am-EMisiA  DAAcoNCULus,  Or  TAUAC  ii,  lebrjtL-d  foranlhelinintic  virtues,  which  they  have 

.  frequMtly    ufed   in   lallads,  efpeciaUy  by  the  in  common  with  otfier  bitters,  and  arc  fometime* 

Itich,  and  is  a  very  haidy  plant,  fprcading  great-  Uken  in  thi   intention,  either  along  with  molalTci 

'  by  its  creeping  root*.  or  candied  with  fugir.     Tfiey  are  not  often  met 

,j.  Aktbmisia  M4KITIMA,  ot  fcA  woTmwood,  with  genuine  in  the  fhops.     The  leaves  of  the  fca, 

«'-;*  naturally  on  tht  f:a-coaft>  in  moft  pin*  of  coiomoa,  >qd  Kqman  wormwojdt,  are  ufed  a« 
Vol.  II.  P*B.T  11.                                             ..  Cccc  ftonu- 
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reall  vlt>'  diCigrMable:  the  Ro-  C hi n«lc  books  retaU,  Ihat,  io  Ibe  jd  ^fUan  tt 
3,  anj  thcri-fuirc  ii>  to  be  prefer*  the  Chrinian  xn,  it  was  cudomaiy  fur'pcnple  lu 
cr  two  kiiida  pre  generally  fub-  .gather  [)iie  plant  before  fiiii-rife,  and  lo  fufpeij 
ce.    The  dlltilled  oil  of  w<irni>    it  afterwards  over  their  ilourii.     Tbcyotti  ofttc 

■amadi.Mife'.af  lorub  oQ  theMly  7th  century  mention  tbia  cuftom,  nni  MiHx 

ms.     Thelea»c3  0f  thc\iilpsii(,  the mauiicr  in  which  the  fireeCsoTtlieapitalinTT 

in  tnugwort,  havca.  light  aromatic  fmell,  ornamented  with  it  Mbout  mjitfumnicT.'lWkiin 

anil  an  hei  b^ceous  bitterilb  taile.'-  They  were  for-  of  a  fptties  which  bear*  pricLtet  011  Ut  r^ti  li 

merljr  celebiateil  at  ^terine  and  aniihifltiric :  aa  its  leaves,  when  dried,  arc  beaten  nith  a  asoiln 

infuQon  of  them  i)  fumetimee  drank,  eitlier  alune  ]>al  until  the  foft  part  ia  entirvfy  fep.iiatrd  Tn» 

ar  in  conjun^ion  with  other  fubflaiici.i,  iu  fup-  Ibc  fibres:  ami,  aher  tbtry  have  tieen  ijippnj  in 

prelSon  of  the  menftnial  evHCtlalions, '  ThTs  me-  wuter  mTitd   with  fallpi'tre,  they  are  uki  h 

dicine  1*  certainly  a  very  miU  one,  and  coolfiler-;  ynilers'iiu  other  kind  is  known  at  Peking  ■  indii 

ably  cooltrthaiimotlctbervta  which  thefe  virtual  iseuiial  to  that  of  Europe.     It  appiari  tlut  tb( 

are  attribated.  '  In  fbmc  paita  of  this  fcingdom>  ancient  Ch'uiefe  matle  ufe  of  tbc  loft  part  <t  tbit 

mugwort  is  of  common  ufc  as  a  pot-herb.    It  it  fifant  fofqnilllng:,  furmakir>gniatIn;l1t!,aDdrMi 

niAv,  however,  very  ILtCIe  ejnployed  .in  medicine ;  fur  eloth.    1'hey  aUu  cmjjiu)  cd  it  fur  mrauCtdui- 

and  it  it  probably  with  propriety  that  the  London  ing  »  kiud  of  paper. 

College  ha»e  rejerTled  it   from  pharmacopCTia. —  .    (1V.]|  Artimisi*, yearly  feftivalsarciaiDjei. 

The  mOKa,  fu  famaut  in  the  ealiern  cuuntrietfor  fcrvnl  In  divert  eilies  in  Givece,  particulaily  Dri- 

curing  the  gout  by  burning  it  on  the  part  affe^.  phi.  In  honour  <if  Diana  Artemit.  In  tlieArlnmlii, 

ed,  h  the  lanugo  ur  down  growing  on  the  m  der  a  mullet  was  Dicrificed  to  this  guddrlij  at  bri:; 

fide  of  the  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  mii^woit,  fup-  thought  to  bear  (ume  reGrmbl.-incc  to  hei,  bu^vH 

pofcd  to  be  the  fame  with  oiir  common  Ibrt.—  ft  is  laid  to  himt  and  kill  the  fea  hare. 

From  fome  dried  Ciroplcs  of  thi>  plant  wbicii  were  '    (1.)  ARTEMISIDM,  a  promontory  on  tbt  N. 

brought  over  to  this  country,  Mr  Miller  i-eckoni  E.  of  Eubica,  (called  Leon  and  Cm  Acti,  bj 

them  ta  bv  the  fame,  dilU'ring  .only  in  lize  t  in  iHoIemy],  ineirorable  for  the  6rfl  fea  enjifnmu 

yrhkh  theEall  fiiUian  kind  is  inferior  to  uurt. —  between  the  Greets  and  Xerscs,  of*  which  t; 

He   fuppofes   thai  the  lanugo   of  our   mugwort  Gillies  gives  the  following  particular  accouil.- 

would  be  equally  eflicacious.    The  abbe  Crofier  "  The  Grecian  fleet  wat  ILationid  in  the  tjrtwi^ 

fiyt,  the  ancient  Chinefe  made  great  ufe  of  it  in  while  that  of  the  Perfians,  too  nomerou!  foi  or 

ineaicine.      In   all   the  northern   provimet,    ihe  jiarbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  belwcfnlbcn- 

principal  remedy  fur   moll   difealet  conQfted  in  ly  of  CaAanaea  and   the  promontory  of  !tp& 

nuking  (Jeep  punilurcs  in  the  body,  upon  which  on  the  coaft  of  1  belTaly.    The  firft  line  of  ilci 

final!  balls  of  the  down  of  tlis  plant  were  burnt,  fleet  was  Oieltered  by  the  coaft  tif  TbetTaly;  bx 

Thefi;  punctures  wei-e  made  whh  needles  of  gold  the  other  linet,  to  the  numU-r  of  j,  roJe  «  »■ 

or  Heel,  without  drawing  blood;  andall  the  Ikill  cbor,  at'finall  inte^^■alt,  witfi  the  prnits  ot  iW 

required  in  the  phyfician,  was  to  determine  their  vefTels  turned  to  tlie  fea.    U'he'n  they  iitf^ii 

aomber  and  depth,  and  whev*  it  wat  necclTary  to  this  arrangement  the   waters  were   fmoollii  li< 

tnake  them.     It  was  necelTary  that  the  down  of  fty  clear,'  the  weather  calm  and  ferenc:  bul  1 

the  mugwort  fliould  be  very  old  ;  and,  as  everjt  the  moniine  of  the  ad  day  after  their  arrirti" 

kind  of  Gre  was  not  proper  for  lightinR  thefe  (a-  the  coaS,  the  ft y  began  to  lour  ;  the  ^pMW 

lutary  balls,  they  employed  mirrors  made  of  ice  of  the  heaven's  grew  threatcninir  and  irrrOde:! 

or  metal.    The  literati  arc  i.ot  at  prcfont  agreed  drcadfai  ftorm  lucceeded  ;  raj:e  j  for  j  d»(»  »■* ' 

whether  the  lecret  of  curing  difeafes  by  puudurel  unabatiiig  fury;  and  defiroyed  400  eilkrii  )>(* 

be  preferved  J  but  thefe  downy  bails  are  ft  ill  ufed  lldesavall  number  of  II  ore  Uiipsand  imfpi^Jl 

inflead  of  cupping-glaffesin  apople^ic  and  litbni.  However  Soo  Ihipi  of  war,  Wlidci  innunwiMl' 

gic  cafes.     Cirdlet  made  of  this  down  are  alfo  re-  vcllelt  of  burthen,  (ailed  into  the  Pejttot  ^}i, 

tfomttiendedTor  Ihe  fciatica,  and  ftockinps  quill-  and  anchored  in  the  load  of  Aphete,  diiefl'llt'j 

ed  «jth  it  are  prefcribcd  for  tbe  rhenraatirm  in  the  polite  to  the  harbour  of  Artemilium.    Tk  Ci*| 

legs.     The  mugwort  deftined  for  this  pnrpofe  is  ciant  had  purtfd  centincls  on  the  hrigblt  of  Iri 

gathered  only  m  autumn;  and  care  mult  be  ta-  b«a,  to  obfcr.e  the  contquencet  <rf  U;e  lifV 

ken  lo  pick  that  which  has  the  ffiorteft  and  ftift-  and  to  watclrthe  motions  of  the  eiicn;y.   W^ 

eft  down.    In  China,  the  juice  of  the  comr.on  tutormed  of  the  difaAiT  wbicli  bad  bcf^^llm  ili|>^ 

mugwort,  when  green,  it  ufed  to  flop  fpitting  of  they  poured  out  a  joyout  libutic^,  and  bai^^ 

blood  ;  and  the  fteds  are  employed  for  the  iniue  with  pious  gratitude,  to  "  NrfiuiutbiDi^'^' 

purpofe.     The  dofo  of  the  latter  i*  divided  into  1  The   Perfians,  however,   having   ieco«nJ  i^* 

parts;  one  of  which  it  reduced  lo  afhes,  and  put  the  terrortof  the  Itom,  pFcpiind  fur  ''*'^  'j 

into  watir  in  which  the  other  has  been  boiled. —  at  they  cnleilained  not  the  fmaltcfi  dwitl ^^ 

Tbi'fc  allies,  it  it  faid,  when  taken  as  fnuft,  im-  queiing,  th?y  detached  100   uf  their  tt<  ^ 

ihediately  (lop  ble-edingt  of  (he  nofe.     The  Chi-  velTels  round  the  iDc  of  Eabcta,  to  i«rt«I*lJ 

tiefe  prelcribe  this  plant  alfo  with  fuceeft  for  dy-  expeSed  ilighl  uf  Ihu  eutm^  tbroufb  tbe  tSivl 

lenleriet  which  proceed  from  weaknefs,  and  for  Euripua.    About  fun  fet,  Ine  CtrC'ifl  ^^ ^^ 

pleuiilies,  and  difordert  of  the  ftomach.     An  in-  proachid  in  a   line;  arJ  the  I'ctCai.t  n^t  t-'i* 

nifion  of  the  ftalks  and  buttont  of  mugwort  in  re-  with  the  confidence  of  viAory,  as  ll.orii  if<' 

eonimendtd  loold  people  infter.d  of  tea.     Muj;-  flill  fnfficieinly  numerous  to   IbrEOum'  "»■' 

wort  waa  formerly  eonCdcred  there  at  a  powir-  their  iippcnci.;;.     At  their  fiifi  l;i-ni'.  '■" '  ■■ 

ful  prefcn-ati»e  againlt  witchcraft.    The  ancient  formed  into  a  tirtie,  »t  Uc  fccuwl  il-l  t<,-^ 
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lijbt.    Thoireh  crowded  into  a  narrow  cotnpsfi,  fauniB,  or  U  Foglia,  8  miles  diftant  from  the  Tiif- 

m3  Iwving  tlie  eni-iny  on  every  fide,  they  fiioo  can  Sea. 

tiw!t  ,13  of  their  ftiipi,  and  fuuk  manv  more.—  (3.)  A«TrMr'iiUM,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the  fr.' 

Night  caniiT  00.  acc:>mpinied  wrth  an  impetuous  coall  of  Valencia,  called  alfo  DiAnjum,  aAd  now 

ftorm  of  rain  and  thunder  j  the  Gretk*  retirL-d  in-  Denia,  ancimtly  poflfeflVd  hy  the  Conttftsni. 

to  the  harb.inr  of  Artemifium;  the  enemy  were  ti.)  ARTEMON,   the  founder  of  the  feft  of 

dri»en  to  the  eoaft  of  ThelTaly.     By   ^imd  for-  Artettioiiit-s,  who  ftoutilhed  about  the  ye«r  aio. 

tunc,  howei-er,  rather  than  by  dell gn,  the  great-  Si's  Ari  emonites. 

e(l  part  of  the  Ptrfian   fleet   efcapcd  immediate  (>.)  AnTtMOS,  a  Syrian  who  refembled  Anti- 

deHru»tion,  and   gaints]   the  Pegaf;an  bay ;   but  ochus,  king  of  Syria,  fo  exiflly,  that  by  the  con- 

Ihe  thipa  ordered  to  fait  round  Eubza  met  with  a  trivance  of  hia  qiinn  Laodiee,  he  perfonated  him 

m^re  dreaJful  diTiHer.     Thi.7  were  overtaken  by  afttr  his  death,  and  thus  obtainej]  the  kingdom. 

the  ftorm,  after  they  h,id  adrentured  further  from  ( \.)  AureMOs  of  C'aKOmene,  the  inventor  of 

(he  ftiore  than  was  ufiul  willi  the  wary  marinera  the  bitlrring  ram,  and  the  military  teftudo. 

of  antiquity.    Clouds  Jbon  intercepted  the  ftars,  AllTEMONITES.  In  church  biltory,  Chrifti- 

bj  which  atone  they  drrcAed  their  courf.' ;  and  ans  in  the  third  century,  who  dented  the  divinity 

after  contintilag  during  the  greateQ  part  of  the  of  Chrift,  alToting  him  tii  have  only  bad  a  hu- 

iri^ht  the  fport  of  the  elemenii:,  they  all  perilbt^  man  nature,  though  divinely  fent,  and  more  ex- 

miferabiy  araidit  the  ihoal«  and  rocks'or  an  ua-  cellent  than  the  prophtji,     Tliey   feem   to  have 

known  coaft. '  The  morning  arofe  with  different  been  what  we  now  call  Unitakiahs. 

profpeSs  and  hopeB  to  the  Pcrfiana  and  Greeks.  ARTEMU9,  a  promontory  of  Valencia,  called 

To  the  fonner  it  difcovered  the  extent  of  their  tlfo  Ca6o  Si  Martin,  and  Punta  itf  EmperaJer. 

Toiifonnnei;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforce-  AKTENNA,   in   onrithologyi  the  name  of  a 

ment  of  si  Athenian  fiiipi.     Encouraged  by  thii  water  bird,  of  the  G^e  of  a  hen,  of  a  biT>wnifb 

ftroiirtble  drcumftanee,   they   determined  again  colour  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly;  hn!- 

trr  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  hour  as  on  the  ving  a  crooked  bill,  and  its  three  'fore  toei  cois 

preceding  d.iy,   becaufj  their  knowledge  of  thp  nefled  by  a  membrane,  but  the  hinder  one  Joofe. 

coatt.aad  tbeir  ftill  in  fighting  their  Ihips  render-  tt  ii  fnutid  on  the  idand  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic 

ed  the  dufk  peculiarly  pro^tioits  to  their  defigns.  fea,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  avh  Diittudii  ot 

At  the  appointed  lime,  they  fiiled  towards  the  the  ancients. 

road  of  Aphcte;  and  baring  cut  off  the  Cilician  ARTERIA  ASPERA,      7   &c.     See   Ahatd- 

fquadron  from  the  reft,  totaU-  deftroj-ed  it,  and  AitrEftiA  b»onckialm,1   my,  Jn^x.    -■ 

returned  at  nis;ht   to  Artemifium.    The   PerfiaR  AKTERIACA,}  Medicines  fordifordeh  of  the 

commAdersbeing  deeply  afFefied  with  their  re-  ARTERIACS.  )  trachea,  and  the   voice.    Ar- 

peated  difafters,  but  flill  mure  abrmed  at  the  teriacs  are  reduced  by  Galen  Into  three  kindt;  i. 

much  dreade<i  refentment  of  their  ting,  determi-  -Such  as  at«  void  of  acrimony,  ferving  to  mollify 

Bed  to  make  one  vigorous  eifort  for  reltoring  the  the   afperities  of  the  part  1   fuch  as  gum  traga- 

giorj  ot  thdr  ams.     By  art  snd  ftratagcmj  and  caS&i,  afier  Jamiai,  ftarch,  milk,  &c-     s.  Tbofe 

undo-  CtTOilr  of  the  night,  the  Greeks  had  Iffdiee-  of  an  acrimoiiious  quality,  Wherrt)^  they  ftiralilate 

to  gained  many  important  advamagei.    It  now  even  ^he found  parts ;  fiich  as  honey,  tnmentine, 

belon^nl  to 'the  Perffani  fo  choofe  the  itincfw  bitter  almonds,  iris  root,  &f.      j.  HloJu  of  an 

iiftion.     On  the  3d  day  At  noon,  they  raUe4i'orth  intermediate  kind,  foft  and  miW,  yet  detergent ; 

n  the-Yurmof  m  crtfcent,  flill  fuffideptljr  eiten-  Aich  is  bupcr,  atid  prepantionr  of  almontU, 

ive  t«  fnfofd  the  Grecian  line'.    The. Greeks,  ani-  hoijey,  Sec, 

n^ted  by   former  f&ccefs,  wijre  averfe  to  decliiw  •  ARTERIAL  adj.  [from  orltrj )   TbM  wTifcfi 

iny  ofltr  of,battlei,yet  it  ii' probable  that  their  fclale*  to  Hie  artery ;  that,  which  .is  contained  m 

drnirals,    and  pirtieuijilT  TirtTJiftocfes,' Would  the  artery.— As  this  mixture  of  .tjlootl'-aqd'chyle 

nucH  AtHer'  have  delayed  it  to  a  more  ^+ou«ble  paffed  thro*  the  anirial  tube,  it  i;  p;efled  bf  two 

pporfunity.     Rage,  add  reftfiti'^t  fi^p^l^  ih^  '                               leart  diiving  it  for- 

cftHrt  of  thp  Bartawnsln  flfitlandcourage^  The  ;                                               obe  and  the  elafTick 

attl^  tt-as  Ipnger,  and'nlare  doubtttf^ than  on  if  the  oppofitefides  of 

r  fWtnCr  occaS'pNi  ininr  Grecian  veiUfls  w^  '                                               urface  of  which  this 

rltro^,  fiie  Vcee  taken  bf  the  Egyptian^  wfio  1.'. 

irticul.wly:  figtiuiaed  themfelvea  on  the  fide  Of  '                                                gii-en  by  thcanci- 

:■  Barbu-f;^^4,  3s  the  ,Atheiiiait«  did  on  that  (jf  on  the  erroneous 

e  Greeks.     The' porievering  valour  of  thelattty  veflH,  and  tifet  it 

ferigtli   prevailed,  the  enemy  re(!rjnj,  jn^^e-  the  vital  aura^  from 
lowledging  thelf.  fupenprityj  by  leaving  "(heih 

poiTWfinn  «f  the  dead  and  tne  wrtck.    But'ttfc  it,  /n*".  , 

Sory  CO&.  them  dear;  Cnee  their  vefTels,  jiliW-  ■                                                     htsbfal   viiN,*  « 

laiiy  thofe   of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced  .tf>    —  o -  -  -  r—fnonary  artery, 

Frry  Shattered  condition  J  and  their  great  infe-  '   ARTERI030S  ca^iali!,  a  tube  id  (he  heart 

nfy'iTi  the  number  and  (ize  qf  their  fhips,  made  of  the/rnu,  Vl^ch,  with  the  AriiinM  otoi/c,  ferves 

■ca    feel'    jtnore  ^Gbly   everf  duDtu^flon   (jf  to  maintain  tbe  circulation  of  the  Uooclj  »nd  to 

^gth."  "                                     .'  divert  it  frum  the  lungs.                     "    ' 

'  1.)  ART^if  t^iV".  >  town  of  OoBottia,  now  (i.)  "  ARTERfOTOMY.  4.  /.  Ifro-rt  .A^ 

led  St  AAiTB**  in  Calatrii,  or  thf  nv«r  Pi-  and  rf'".!!}  cuf^The  operatibij  of  letting  Mootl, 
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«f  futnrc  glories   opened  to  thek  amaj^mations.       (III.)  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  foDiX 

"••  But  the  gay  vifion  was  dcftroyed  at  once  by  the  king  Henry  VJI.  died  before  his  father  in  1501, 

Commencement  of  a  civil  war.    Many  towns  ftill  agt^  17,  five  months  after  his  marriage  with  the 

remained  in  ruhjs,  the  memorial  of  the  former  princefs  Catharine  of  Airagon. 
Vars,  apd  the  drf^ce  of  the  prefent.    The  diF-       ARTHURET,  a  viMa^  in  Cimiberiind,  S.  of 

filfed  fpifh  bf  chivalry  war  turned  irpon  the  na-  li^ongtown,  near  the  river  IGrkfop. 
tion,  and  heroifm  became  the  tool  of  dtfTention.        Arthur's  Castle,  a  fmalltown  in  Cornwall 

And  the  dreadfal  combination  of  civil  evils  was  '6n  the  co^i^,  near  Tnitagel  and  Bofcaftle. 

%egun  and  confummated,  at  once,  bv  the  death  -  Art^ivr's  Hall,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  ttn 

of  the  renowned  Arthur  in  battle.    Thus  died  the  ftnpont  and  T«nple-Moors. 
incomparable  hero  in  541.'*  Ajithcr's  Ovcfi,  an  ancient  rusn  in  Sih^ 

(3.)  AliTwuR,  REAtiTY  OF,  ?ROVEO.  To  thHc  fl>hv,  pear  the  Carron  Works,  called  by  Bocbsa- 

obfervationr  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  an,  Temf»lum  Termini. 

ibflowmg  account  of  the  difcovery  of  Afthor's       ARTMut's  Seat,  a  highltill  in  the  nfighbonr- 
tomb,  whjch  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  fHithen*.  fiood  of  Edmbnrgh,  faid  to  have  been  fodenoni 

iicated.    ttenry  11.  the  firft  of  the  Plantagenet  mited  from  a  tradition  that  king  Arthur  fuTYi^fd 

line,  being,  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  at  Pern-  the  comrtiy  from  its  fumipit,  and  had  allb  6^ 

'bmke,  ana  hearing  there.a  Wel(h  baird  finging  to  iB^ated  the  Saxons  in  its  neighbourhood.   Thnh'^ 

his  harp  the'ftory  of  Arthur,  concluding  with  an  riles  by  a  fteep  and  rugged  afcent,  tiH  it  tenni- 

:iccount  of  his  death  and  burial  in  thechurch^vJird  nates  in  a  rocky  point  near  700  feet  ilro!ntt« 

of  Gla(le«iVury  between  two  pyramid  a;  the  Ung  bafe^  being  more  than  dotrble  the  height  <rf  ^ 

Inllaatly  gave  orders  that  the  matter  ftiould  be  in-  crofs  on  the  top  of  St  Paul**;  London,  whicfi's 

3nired  into,  and  the  body  dug  up.    This  was  340  feet.    OntheS.  tt  isfn  manypartsapopoK 

one  as  the  king  direded ;  and  at  the  depth  of  7  dicular  rock,  compofed  of  bafattic  piUan,  «fp- 

feet  was  found  a  vaft  ftone,  whereon  was  fattened  lariy  pentagonal  or  ^lexagonal,  about  three  feetin 

H  leaden  croft,  with  this  infcription  on  the  in  fide:  <!iameter,  and  from  40  to  50  fret  in  'height  Cob- 

Hie  yacet  SeptuJiu  IncJytus  Rex  Jrturitu  in  Infltfa  tigiious  upon  the  W.  and  partly  conne^  w&l 

Avahni/t;  i.  e.  •*Here  lies  the  fiimows  King  Ar-  it  at  the  bafe,  are  SaWbury  craggs,  of  infekr 

thur,  buried  in  the  ifle  of  Avaldnli"    IMfeging  ^fll  beight,  but  ei^hibitfng  an  appem-ance  equally  ft?- 

lower  they  found  the  kii^^'sTjody  fnthe  trank  6f  gnlar  and  j;rand.  '  They  pioefent  to  thcatf » 

a  tree,  his  beautiful  queen  lying  by  bim,  with  awful  fron^  of  broken  rocks  and  precipices,  w»- 

long  flowing  hair,  in  colour  bright  at  gold,' which  tng  aTort  of  naturalamphitheatre  of  folid  rod; 

however  funk  into  duft  ^hen  tou<5hed.  Thekfng^s  jInd'badniardTroni  the  craggy  verge  ahoic,  ^ 

*bones  ivere  very  laj^ge  fixed ;    wdf.  W  his  Ikidl  bfU  forms  an  extenfive  irregular  flope,  the  finfeff 

there;  were  ten  wounds  or  more,  aff^cicatri«W»  Wfibrdmg  palHine  to  numerous  flocks  of  ii^^ 

exfcept  that  of  which  he  died.     Thli  difcovery  *The  craggs,  befide  ores,  fpars,  rock-plants,  w 

'Vas  made  in  the  year  11^9*  iis  Oiraldui*  Caijl-  Ifiereii^rfiherc  it  is  faid  fome  precious  fronts,  ^ 

brenfis  tWfe  us,  who  few  thefe  bones,  and  «*i-  ^forttan  intnchairfHble  Apply  of  granite  frtrp**! 

amined  the  whole  matter  cAr^^x^j,    There  \fr^s  the  ftreetft,  &c.  Tn  quarrying,  a'jMtrt  of  tbecujf 

alfo  a  table  containing  the  ftory,  iH  up  in  the  hiribe^  worn  down  hfito  a  fpacfons  (helC  hanil 

intmaftefy  of  Glallenbury,  and  the  leaden  crofs  ftk  appearahce  of  a  loftr  terrace,  and  ftrrtcbinp 

Vkh  fhe^infcrtption  remamed  there  tiH  tl\e  diflTo-  'confiderablc  length,    rrorrf  hence  is  a  neir  » 

IWidn  bf  th^  monaftcry,  where  It  Wa*  Teen  by  the  diftin^  profpeA  of  the '  tity  "with  its  cnvirowg; 

great  antfqvar^  Leiiand,  ftut  whirf  ft  become  pf  it  the  adjacent  country.  "  But  from  thepBW* 

6nce  doe*  not  appear.    Of'Mft*',  different  places  Called  Arthur's  Seat  thM  view  is  more  Pot^» 

'IboveaHudedtOj'asbdnf  dilHngaifbedbyoQrhe-  tictenftve.    The  travdilfer  may  here  fit  and  fcn«y 

'To's  name,  and  feihrh^g  to  evhice  his  exii^ence,  at  his  eafe  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  bete*  ■*■ 

^ne  of  tb*  {Midpy,  is  AfifWl;fc»d  S«A*,  which  Ving  a  cofnplete  view  of  ftdinbtirgb  ai*d  itso^ 

-ile.  •    -   .' '^  *      ^       •  T&fiwHicb  he  looks  dosiWw  iffeated  aBonjJ 

(4.)  ARxifv*,  soMMAUT  A^coiyMT*  OP,    Vo  cloiid^.  ^tiT^  word,  the  Ocrinteocean, tht^** 

the  abovft  tecottwts  tof  this  Britifti  hero,  It  fe  pljo-  -«diuHlft>f  tbe  forth,  th^^ant  Crampia*  »« 

^K*  lA  add?  that  Rapine  reprefenlS^  hhnto  M*^  a^^arge  portion -of  the  ftioftpop^ 

been  bom  tnUcheariter,  than  the  ^*AI'^*.    Yh  tivafed  ^  of BWWifidJ^^ 

-fays,  thathe  wasl^nn  in  Cornwall,  wl  ifti  or  453;  'yarid»W  and  beautifbl.'  Tbe  deiiomiiiatkjB  cf  tP 

'tuicceeded  feb  father  as  Wng  of  Darniiomum,  in  ^SH^dA^ifed  as  above,- his  beeq  aVWiiccdyg^ 

467 ;  wa* created  patricfen  by  AUreltus  Ambro-  jgwitnt againft' thofc  whb'difbute the cxifteBCf <* 

fid*,  ih  47A';  ^fele«<?a  khig  of  BritiH'n  in  568  5  af-  -tb^  tJritllH.^rtWur.' '  rf\hx  deHfatiofU  how<w. 

'^tened  the  inf{>eriarparpll  in  548,*  and  was  mor-  tihough  pkxibaMe,  ishot'withcnrti  bbcertaioty.  ^ 

•tally  wot^ded^ih  biattlc,  !n  54x»  'wheii  Monbtd  Arthtt^s  'Setut^  faid  to  be  derived,  or  ratbtf  <^ 

and  be  ^hnerting,  they  niihed  upon  each  Mhefwkh  rupted,  froi?i  ^f  V// 5^r,  a  **  place  or  firfd  rf  » 

f ht  tiftmoft  impetuoSHy.  Mordred  was kifled upon  rows,**  whew  people  ihot  at  a  mark:  AirfaF 

=th^  fpot,  bu  t  Arthur  was  Carried  into  Glatt  Abury,  ^tiot  Improperly  1  for  among  thefe  dift  i»  a  J*' 

-where  he  died,  ag^d  90,  of  #hich  long  period  he  i^eltriire  v«fey,  where  the  uritid  can  fcarccif  tja* 

'bad  fphit '  76  years  in  fighting  the  enemies  of  his  ho#  criled  -me  Humerus  hoj^t  the  bottom  of  i^j^ 

^country.  ing'a  mb^lil    The  adjacent  craggs  are  fiW**: 

'of  to  htvetafejTi  their  name  from  the  Earl  of  Sif 


^J  .(If.rARTHOt,  jJfiiiiceof  Scotland,  th*f*i 

\tiht  Atdinv  wa9  (I^if  fti  battle  fighting  ag^Unfft  the    huH,  Vho;  in  the  reign  of  Xdwird  lH  •CWtfR' 

^Tia^  about  A.  p.  6o<?-    •   --  '  "    -  <i-'-'^--'   '^'^' -■  •'      .'T   -   *    ^ 


# ' 
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nied  that  pnncc  iii  an  expedition  asataft  the  9c«ts:    And  b' 

-■       ■  -  —     --  -'— .tlit'U-m- 


TI10U5I1,  accdrUing  to  otheri,  tlie  genuine  dl-ii-  guagcs 

Mlion,  lite  that  of  Arthur's  SL-at,  1$  fwni  3  Crf-  ther  «| 

tic  word  ali"i>  coiTiipifd.  the  fen 

(i.)'  ARTICHOKE.  »./  WH'bauti,  Fr.JThis  Thus  v 

fiUnt  IS  vcT|  hkc  the  thiille,  but  hatb  Urge  fcaly  Filiui  I 

e.ids  Ihaped  h'kc?  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree ;  the  art  17  C 

bottom  ol  each  IcaW,  as  alio  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cod." 

Dorets,  is  I  thiek  II<;11ir  eatable  fiibftance.  ifiV/rr.  per  nah 

— Na  lierbi  hate  curled  It^vet,  but  cabtsKC  afii  caufc  tt 

cabbage  lettuce ;  tipne  bave  d9uble  Waves,  one  Thus  t. 

betoninng  to  the  RaHt,  another  to  the  Alitor  feed.  Even  tl 

but  the  artifice.   Bucan.-r-JriicMet  Contain  a  fiames  ' 

rich,  nutritious,  (t'lmulatirig  juice.  Arbutifitot.  la  Nw 

f«.)i\RTiCKoiiE,  in  botany.    SeeCiHAR*.  name*  1 

■■[.!.)  •AnTiCKOt^ OF  jLtu SALEM.. ,  A  lifttjeft  Ri/nc,  * 
of  fun  flower,   '                                                     'arc  diii 

'ARTICK.  ad,.  [itDwurdbe  writ'ten  arSiii^  1.  Ai 

ffam  •(■(■•OM   Northern  ;  under  the  bear.    See  laid  to 

AKcrn-'it.— But.  they  would   hi»4    wintert    Ifke  fcnfe  of 

thofe  bejond  the  artici  circle  j  for  the  fun  would  al  thing 

be  go  degTbeR  from  them.  flro«c»-— In  the  fullow-  and  denote*  iiioividuals  as  known. 

tag  nampk  it  IS)  contrary  to  cnflom,  fpelt  after^  a- Akticle,  iNDErmiTE.   The  articteSt  >  and 

the  French  pnadnee,  and  accented  ou  the  laft  CyT.  liif,  arc  faid  to  be  inj/fiiiht,  becaufe  applied  to 

lable. —                                                .         .      .     '  amines  taken  is  their  general  figniGcatioai  as,  he 

Methitrks  all  climes  Hiould  be  aliter  travelled  withthe^rt  and  equipage  of  a  prince 

Fram  trwick. e'en  to  pole  arfijur.           Dryden.  Or  an  empejor,  where  the  wordSi  ii^rum,  oriia 

[).)  *  ARTICLE.  H.  /T  [arlUaitu,  Lat.]  1.  A  empOKv  may  be  uadeflloodof  any  fuch  perfon. 

tiart  of  fpeech,.  as,  tit,  an  i  (be  inan,  011  ox.     1.  A  or  an  re^ds  our  primary  pereeptluntand  i|e- 

A  Gngte  claufe  of  an  account  j  a  particular  part  of  atAn  individuals,  as  unknown. 

anr  complex  thing,— Laws  touching. nutteKS  of  (5.)  AKTictE,  in  litenry  compoGtiosB  3  (mall 

order,  or  changeable  by  the  power  of  fhe  church  j  part  or  divi&oo  of  a'  diftotufe,  book,  or  writioj* 

tniclfi  concerning  dodiine   not   fo.  Heaitr.    3.  ttc. 

Tenns;ftipulations.— I  embrace  thefe  conditions;  (6.]  Article  OF  DEATH,  the  laft  panga  or  a* 

fet  us  have  artwitj  between  u*.  Sh^iJ^.  4-Pointat  gony  of  one  juft  expiring. 

time;  exaA  time. — If  CansBeld  had  not,  in  that  (7.)  Articlr  or  faith,  is  bv  fonie  dclined  a 

vtK/;^ottime  given,  ihem  that  briOt  charge,  by  point  of  Cbriltian  doflrine,  which  we  arc  obliijed 

Which  otller  Irtiops  were  ready,  the  king  himlbjf  to  believe,  as  having  been  revealed  by  God  ium- 

had  beea  in  danger.  Clartndoa.  felf,  and  allowed  and  eftabliChed  as  (iich  by  this. 

(1.]  ARTICLE,  AtTiCoi.iiJ,  in  anatooiXt  3Joint,  church.    The  thirty-nine  articles  were  foimded, 

«r  jun^re,  of  two  or  more  bones  oF  theWly.  for  the  moft  part,  upon  a  body  of  aiticiesaomptU 

U'IArticlb,  in  aiithmetic,  Ognifies  the  num-  edandpublifliedinthereignof  Edward  VI.  They 

ber   10,  or  anf  number  jufUy  divifible  into  ten  n^cce  firil  palTed  in  the  Convocation,  and  eoniinn- 

parts,  as  so,  30,  ^  &c.  ed  bv  royal  authority  Tn  ij6».     They  were  after* 

(4.)  Articlb,  in  grnnunar,  denotes  a  particle  wards  ratifiedanew  in  the  year  ijjr,  and  a^n 

nltd  in  ntoft  languages  for  tha  declining  of  nouns,  by  Charles  F.     The  law  requires  a  fubfcription  to. 

and  denoting  fhe  Ifcveral  cafes  and  genders  there-  tbefe  articles  of  ail  pcrfons. ordained  to  be  deacon* 

of.    The  ufe  of  articles  arifei  chiefly  hence,  that  or  priefls,  rj  El.  cap.  11.  of  all  clergymen  induft- 

iii  languages  which  have  nodilferent  terminations,  ed  to  any  eccleGaftical  living,  by  the  Quoc  lla- 

to  exprels  the  dlflVrcnt  Rates  and  circumdancei  tute,  and  of  liceiifed  lekturers  and  curatei.  13  £1. 

of  nouns,  these  i«  fomething  required  to  fupply  cap.  i*.  -ind  ij.and  14.  Ch.  1.  cap.  4.  of  the  bead* 

that  oSice.     The  Latins  have  no.  articles ;  but  the  of  colleges,  of  chancellora,  officials  and  cantnif^ 

Greeks,  and  moS  of  the  modesn  languages  .have  larie<,  and  of  fchool^nallers.     By  i  Will.  j.  cap. 

had  recQurfe  to  them,  for  fixing  and  afcertaining  lo.  diffenting  teachers  arc  to  fiiG:ribe  all,  except 

Qie  vague  fi)piiRcation  of  common  and  appctla-  the  j|4th,  jjth,  and  36th,  akul  part  of  the  soth 

dve  nanKS.     The  Greeks  have  their  •,  the  eaflem  (and  in  the  cal^  of  Anabaplifls,  except  alfo  part 

LoDguA  their   be  eiipbalicuirt ;   the  Italians  their  of  the  i7tti ;)  otherwife  they  are  exempted  from 

?,  /e,  and  la.     The  French  their  Ir,  la,  and /«.  the  benehti  of  the  aA  of  toleration. 

rbe  Germans  their  Jtr,  Aii,  dot.     The  Englifh  (8.)  Articles  of  thl  Cl^rcv,  Akticoli 

dfb  have  3  articles,  a,  an,  and  tbf ;  which,  being  cllsi,  are  certain  (latutes  touch  iug  perlbn*  and 

ireBxed  to  iubllantives,  apply  their  general  Ijgni-  caufes  ecclefiaAical,  made  under  Edw.  11.  and  lU. 

Ication  to  fome  particular  things.   Somegrjmma-  (1  )  •  To  Article.  v.a.    To  draw  up  ioj>ar- 

lans  make  the  aiticle  a  diftinft  pirt  of  I^ccch;.  tkiiUr  articles. —  He,  whofe  life  ftx-iiis  fair,  yet  if 

Uhers  w31  have  it  a  pronoun,  and  others  a  noun  all  his  erroursanrl  toUii's  wire iirjfWi'J a^ainft  himt 

idjeAive.     See  Grammar.     Articles  are  of  great  the  man  would  fLvm  vicious  and  mi(L-rjbIe.  TayLr, 

trvice  in  a  latiguage,  as  they  coiitribnie  to  tiic  (».)  •ruAsTiCLE,   11.  n.   L'rora  the  noun  ar' 

nore  neat  and  precile  exprefling  of  feveral  proper-  ilch.]     To  Hiiiu!.;tt ;  to  makett-m-.i.— He  had  uot 

ies  and  reUtions,  which  ouft  otliir-vlf.-  L.'  !J1.  iiifdnged  tht  ieall  Citlle  of  what  v,.a,inUUd,  ll'at 

they 


A  ft  t          (576, )    „  A  k  r 

th^  aamtd  St  one  mafk^  and  thr^  ends  #ere  (2.)  AitticuLATloily  in  anatomy,   itt'hmi* 

COncenttick.  Ho<wti's  Pica!  Torejt.  ToMy,  tnd<x* 

*  ARTICULAR,  a^.  \anicularu%  Lat.l    Be-  (3.)  AKticuLAtiOM,  m  botany,  ilthccoowt. 

tonging  to  the  jdrttd.-^'  medicme,  aA  epitheC  tion  of  parts  that  confift  of  jofnti  or  knect,  (v^ 

applied  to  a  difeafe,  which  more  immediately  in«>  as  the  podi  of  French  honey  fuckles,  which  who 

fefts  the  johits.    Thus  the  gout  is  called  morbus  ripe  divide  into  fo  many  partt  as  there  are  bfti 

artftularis,  or  joints;  alfo  thofe  parts  of  plants  whidi  \ml 

ARTICULARIS  morbus.    See  lait  article.  into  nodes  or  joints,  and  which  ufually  fend  forth 

ARi'lctrtAiiis  NCRvus.  See AMAfoMYy  IruUx.  branches. 

(i.)  *  ARTICI/LATE.  adj.  Ifrort  artitulujj  (4  )  AkticVLXrioi^,  in  Grammar,  a  dilGcfl 

Lat.l  I.  DiftinA ;  divided,  as  the  paft^of  a  limb  pronunciation  of  words  and  iyllables. 

stK  divided  by  joints;  not  continued  in  one  tone,  ARTICULtJS.    See  Akticle. 

U  artiadatt  fodnds;  that  is,  founds  varied  aild  *  ARTIFICB.  «./,  [arUfetum^  Lat.]   t.Trid; 

changi^  at  proper  paufes,  in  oppOfition  to  the  fraud;  ftratagem.— h  needs  no  trends,  no  ^ 

voice  of  animals,  which  admit  no  fuch  variety,  vice  in  ah  unknown  tongue;  tione  of  all  theibW 

An  ar^ettiate  pronunciation,  a  manner  of  fpeak-  boirioHs  Artifieej  of  ignorance ;  none  of  all  tfceft 

ing  clear  and  diftind,  in  which  one  foiind  is  not  cloaks  and  coverings.  S^tuh.   a.  Art ;  trade;  ftH) 

ccmfoxmded  with  another.^-lh  fpeaking  under  wa-  obtained  by  fcience  or  pridlc^. 

tier,  when  the  voice  is  reduced  to  an  eitreme  exi.  (i.)  ♦  ARTIFICER: »./.  [artlfexf  Lat]  i.Ai 

ttty,  yet  the  artUuhu  founds,  the  words,  are  not  artift;  ^  manu^durer ;'  one  by  >thom  any  tliim 

conlbvmded.  Baeon*    a.  Branched  out  into  arti-  h  made. — The  lights,  doors,  and  (tairs,  rather  &- 

des.— This  is  ameanbig  little  in  ufe.— Hfenry*^B  in-  refted  to  the  ufe  of  the  gueft,  than  to  the  eye  rf 

ftru^ons  were  extremecufibnsand  articulate.  Bat.  tbe  artt/Uer.  Sldnjn.    a.  A  forger  ^  a  contnter.- 

'  {%.)  Articulatb  sounds,  are  fuch  as  ekprefs  ^ni'  ariifictr  of  lic^ 

fbe  letters,  fytlables,  or  words,  of  an  alphabet  or  Renews  th'  aflault,  and  his  lalt  batt'ry  trits. 

langtsages  fuch  are  formed  by  the  human  voice,  Drj^ 

and  by  (bme  few  birds,  as  paniots,  Sec  5*  A  dexterous  or  attful  fellolv :  not  h)  ufe.-- 

•  •  To  AatiCULATl.  V*  a.  \ftom  attlcU.']    t.  Let  you  alone,  cunning  arUpctr.   Beii  )W«'«. 

To  form  woids;  lb  utter  diftind  lyilables:  to  (i)ARfiticERs,amon^  the  Romans,  badt^ 

fyc9k  at  a  maow— The  dogitaatift  knows  not  by  ]>ecuriaf  temples,  whett^  they  aflembled  and  dot 

whit  art  he  direds  his  tongue,  in  articulating  their  own  pation,  or  advocate,  to  defend  tba 

Ibund  into  voket.  OkmvUh.    1.  To  dr^w  up  m  caulb ;  they  were  exempted  from  tn  peHboal  fcr- 

articles. —  vices.    Taruntenus  Piltefmis  reckons  js  i^ 

Thefe  things,  indeed,  you  have  affieulafed,  of  ardficefs,  and  Conftantine  sSf  ^^  ^^^ 

Frodaim'd  at  market  crolfes,  read  in  churches,-  this  privilege.    The  artlhcers  were  incoiponl^ 

To  ftce  the  garment  of  rebeUion  into  divers  colleges  or  companies,  each  of  wbick 

WiUi  fome  noe  colour.                    Sbakf/peare.  had  their  tutelar  ^ods,  whom  tbey  worihipped.  S^ 

i.  To  make  terms ;  to  treat.    Thefe  two  latter  ^eral  of  theie,  when  they  quitted  their  proWfiofi 

figuificationt  are  unulbaL —  hung  up  their  tools,  a  votive  ofiMng  to  tkr 

Send  us  to  Rome  gods.    Artificers  were  held  a  deginee  bekm  w- 

The  beft  with  whom  we  may  atiicuUtte  chants,  and  argtntarU  or  money  changers,  sd 

Pbr  their  own  good  and  ours.         Sbakejpeare.  their  employment  more  fordid.    Some  deny,  &^ 

♦  To  ARTfcuLATE. «.  «.    To  fl[>eak  diftmdly.  hi  the  cslrlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate,  aitiiBcm 
ARTICULATED  libbl,  {Uhtllus  articulatus.]  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens:  oAov 

that  wherein  the  parts  of  a  fedf  are  fct  forth  to  who  aiTert  their  citizenlhip,  allow  that  they  wot 

the  judge  in  (hort,  diftind  articles.  held  In  contempt,  as  being  tmfit  for  war,  tod  6> 

'  •  ARTICULATELY,  adv.  [from  articulate.]  poor  that  tbey  could  fcarce  pay  any  taxei.  For 

fa  an  articulate  voice* — ^The  lecret  purpofe  of  our  which  reafon  they  were  not  enter^  among  ^ 

heart,  no  lets  articulateh  fpoken  to  God,  who  citizens  in  the  cenfor*s  books*  the  defign  <^tb: 

iMods  not  our  words  to  Jilbem  our  meaning.  Dc  cenfus  being  only  to  fee  what  number  of  p^:^ 

taj  ofPieti.  were  yearly  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  to  pay  tait*t»- 

•  ARTiCULATENESS.  n./.  [from  articulaU.]  wards  the  fupport  of  itie  /late.    It  may  bea*!*.^ 
The  quality  of  being  articulate.  that  much  of  the  artificers'  bufinefs  was  doi/f  ^ 

is.)  •  ARTICULATION.  ».  /  [from  articw  (laves  and  foreigners,  who  left  little  for  the  Ro 

htte.]    X.  The  jundure,  or  joint  of  bones. — ^With  xhans  to  mind  but  their  hulbandry  and  war.  I" 

relation  to  the  motion  of  the  bones  in  their  arti-  almoft  all  ages,  till  the  prefent,  and  uoder  m^ 

cklatioasf  there  is  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for  forms  of  government,  artificers  have  been  too  ^* 

the  inundtion  and  lubrification  of  their  heads,  an  tie  relpeded.    By  means  of  the  arts,  the  Vi^ 

oily  one,  and  a  mucilaginous,  fupplied  by  certain  of  men  are  engaged  in  inventions  beneficial  to  tic 

glandules  feated  in  the  articulations.  Hay.   2.  The  whole  community;  and  thus  prove  the  grand  p(^ 

ad  of  forming  words.  -I  conceive  that  an  extreme  fervative  againit  that  baxbarifm    and  bn2ti2tj» 

(mall,  or  an  extreme  great  found,  cannot  be  arti-  which  even  attend  indolence  and  induce  ftupidity- 

culate,  but  that  the  articulation  requireth  a  medi-  Ramazini  has  a  trcatife  t^v^  the  difeilVs  of  artificta 

ocritv  of  found.  Bacon.—By  articulation  I  me^in  a  (3.)  Artificers,  l^ws  RRiPtcTiKC    H)  t^ 

peculiar  motion  and  figure  of  fome  parts  belong-  En^lilli  bws,  artificers  in  wi  01,  irou,  fted?  ^*^ 

ing  to  the  mouth,  between  the  tlatut  and  lips,  or  other  mttal,  going  out  of  the  kmpdom  into  a>T 

Holder,    3.  [In  botany.]  The  jointa  or  knots  in  foreign  country  witLout  licence,  ^n.  to  br  iof*^ 

fome  plants,  as  the  caae.  foned  three  muaths,  and  fined  in  a  fuc  dc^  '^' 
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cefdii^  Xool.  And  fuch  as  go  abroad,  and  do  unto  the  city;  i  Samuel.  %.  Cannon ;  grett  OfdJ 
not  return  on  warning  given  by  our  ambafladors,  nance.— Upon  one  wing  the  artiUery  yn»  drawn# 
Ac  ihaM  be  diiabled  ftOm  holding  lands  by  defcent  being  fixteen  pieces,  every  piecfe  having  pioneer* 
or  deviie,  from  receiving  any  legacy,  &c.  and  be  to  plain  the  ways.  Ha^ward. 
deemed  aliens,  fkat.  5  Geo.  1.  cap.  17.  By  13  Geo*  (a.)  Artillbhy,  additiomal  dbfimitions 
II.  cap.  13.  §  1.  Penalty  is  alfo  inflided  on  fe-  ©r.  ArtiHery  m  its  general  fenfe,  denotew  i-  J?« 
ducing  artificers  to  go  abroad.  offenOve  apparatus  of  war,  particularly  01  tne 

{u)  •  AKTiFlClAL.  aJj.  [artificUh  Fr]  .  miflilekmd.  Among  the  French  the  term  was  an- 
Made  by  art;  not  natural.— There  is  no  na-  cicntly  appropriated  to  archery  !  (Sec  J  1,  3  *«<» 
tural  motion  perpetual  5  yet  it  doth  not  hinder  5.)  In  its  modem  fignification  it  fignifies  nre  «Tns, 
but  that  it  is  poffible  to  contrive  fuch  an  artificial  mounted  on  their  carriages  and  ready  for  a«|on# 
revolution-  tVUkiHs.  %.  Fiditious ;  not  genuine,  with  their  balls,  bombs,  grenades,  &c.  a«  «  a 
—The  refolution  which  we  cannot  reconcile  to  more  extenfive  meanings  it  includes  the  pot^^w** 
public  good,  has  been  fupported  by  an  obfequious  the  matches,  inftruitients  for  fife  works,  the  uten- 
party,  and  then  with  ufual  methods  confirmed  by  fils  of  ordnance,  the  means  which  facilitate  thw 
an  artifidai  majority.  Swift.  3.  Artful ;  contn-  motion  and  tranfport  them,  the  vehicles  over 
ved  with  flsill.— Tnefe  feem  to  be  more  artificial,  which  they  traverte  rivers,  every  thing  deCeuary 
as  thofe  of  a  fingle  perfon  the  more  natural  go-  to  them,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  form  of  a 
vemments.  TempU.  train  of  artillery.    3.  In  a  fenfe  ftill  more  exten- 

(».)  AaTiFiciAL  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  fac-  five,  the  word  likewife  comprehends  the  men  deu 
TiTious*  Thus  we  have  artificial  lai  ammoniac,  tineii  for  the  fervice  of  the  artillery ;  the  people 
artificial  borax,  &c.  Who  provide  the  artillery  with  materials  and  im« 

(3.)* ARTIFICIAL  ARGUMBNTS.  [In rhctorick.]  plements  when  engaged,  the cannoniers,  the  bom- 
Are  proofs  00  confiderations  which  arife  from  the  bardiers,  the  officers  of  every  rank^  and  enpinetrs 
genius,  induftry,  or  invention  of  the  orator }  which  of  every  kind.  4.  By  the  term  arttlUrj  is  likewife 
are  thus  called  to  diftingullh  them  from  laws,  au-  underfiood  the  fcience  which  the  officers  of  artil* 
thorities,  citations,  and  the  like,  whick  are  Cud  to  Jery  ought  to  poiTefs.  This  fcience  teaches  to 
be /iMT/j/icMi/ arguments.  know  the  nature  of  all  the  materials  and  ingn« 

(4.)  Arti Facial  day,  the  time  between  the  dients  which  enter  into  the  compofition  and  the 
fuu's  rifing  and  letting,  in  any  pofition  of  the  he^*  ttrudure  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  artillery, 
m/iphere.  fuch  as  nitre,  fulpbur,  charcoal;  the  properties 

(5.)  Artificial  fire-works  are compofitions   of  air  and  fire;  the  compofition  and  preparation 
of  mflammable  materials,  chiefly  ufed  on  public    of  gun-powder ;  the  materials  for  fire  Works ;  the 
occafions,  by  way  of  rejoicing.  SccPyrotechiiy.    conftruAion,  proportions,  &c.  fof  the  different 
(6.)  Artificial  lightning.    Sec  Electri-   warlike  machmes;  the  arrangement,  movement, 
city  and  Lightning.  and  whole  management,  of  cannon,  ^c  in  the 

(7.)  *  Artificial  lines,  on  «t  fedor  or  fcale,  field  or  in  fieges,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each  of 
are  hoes  lo  contrived  as  to  reprefent  Ciie  logarith-  them,  according  to  the  length  of  its  ttibe  and  the 
mick  lilies  and  tangents ;  which,  by  the  netp  of  diameter  of  its  bore,  tnay  be  fituated  iii  the  belt 
the  line  of  numk>ers,  folve,  with  toierable  txad-  place  and  at  the  propereft  dlftance  for  execution, 
neis,  queUtoDS  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  i^c.  and  that  the  whole  tram  taken  together  may  Yeci- 
{Ibamkers.  procally  affift  and  fupport  each  other  with  the 

(g.)  Artificial  MAGNETS.    See  Magnets,     grrateft  advantage. 

(9,)  Artificial  MU6IC,  that  which  is  accord-  (3.)  Artillery,  ancient.  Artillety  has  un- 
iig  to  the  rules  of  art ;  01  executed  by  inftruments  dergone  many  changes  firom  its  origin  to  the  pre<« 
avented  by  art.  It  is  alio  ufed,  hi  artotner  fenfe,  fent  time.  The  artillery  of  the  ancients  were  the 
or  ibaie  artiul  contrivance  in  mufic ;  as  when  a  catapulta,  the  baliftae,  the  different  kindl  of  (lings, 
Mcce  is  fung  in  two  parts;  one  whtreof  is  by  B  &c.  In  latter  ages,  the  Franks  ufed  the  hatchets 
Bolie,  or  Bat«  and  the  other  by  B  fliarp.  as  a  miffile  weapon,  throwing  it  in  the  iame  man- 

do.)  •  AaTiFiciAL  NUMBLK6,  are  the  lame  per  as  the  Americans  do  the  tomaJba<wi.  The 
rith  logaritbnis.  Gafcons  and  Genoefe  wefe  excellent  crofa  bow 

•  AKTiFICL\LLY.  aJv,  [from  artijicial.]     i*    rtien.     The  Swifs  owed  their  viAories  to  their 
iiilly  ;    with    (kill ;   with  good  contrivance. —    ftrength  and  (kill  in  the  ufe  of  thi*  pike,  halberd, 
w  cunningly  he  made  his  f%ultinci»  left),  huw    and  efpadon  or  t\^'0  handed  fword ;  and  the  vie- 
ifidaUj  be  icX  out  the  torments  of  his  own  con-    tories  of  Crefly,   Polders,   and  Agincourt,   will 
nee.  Sidney     a.  By  art  ;  not  naturally. — It  is    occafion  the  valour  and  fkill  of  the  Englilh  arch- 
ercd  on  all  fides  with  earth  crumbled  into  pow-   ers  to  be  tranfmitted  down  to  the  lateft  pofterity, 
^,  as  if  it  hsui  been  artijictallj  lifted.  Addijon.        See  Archery,  ^  ^;,  and  4.    The  chevalier  Folaid 
j*  ARriFICIALNE8S.«#/.Lfrom<?/-/^W.jArt-   was  extremely  attached  to  the  ancient  machinvs 
incfs.  DiBm  firfl  mentioned,  and  feemed  even  to  prefi-r  them 

[^  ARTIFICIOUS#  adj.  Lfircm  artifice.]    The    to  our  fire  arms :  an  opinion  which  muft  appear 
pe  with  artificial.  not  a  little  extraordinary  from  fuch  a  perfon. — 

'JiRTlGh  or   >  a  town  of  the  Turduli,  in  Bae-    Father  Daniel  might  will  be  n^Aaken  in  the  com- 
'AKTlGiS,        S  tica,  now  called  AlhaMa.  parifon  which  he  made  between  the  crredls  of  an- 

I.)*  ARTILLERY. «./.  Itbai  no  plural,  [artillt-    cient  and  modem  artillery,  and  in  his  conclufioii, 
Fr.J     s.  Weapons  of  warj  always  ufed  of    that  the  latter  was  of  Uttle  ufe:  the  fituation  of 
ive  weapogs. — ^And  Jonathan  gave  his  <?f//7/«rrjr     this  good  father  removed  him  from  the  fcenes  of 
o  his  lad,  and  faid  unto  him,  Go,  carry  them    war,  and  the  opportunities  of  milit;iry  experts 
oL.  IL  Pas.  r  11.  D  d  d  d  eoce 
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PBCC.    But  it  is  aftoniniing,  that  one  fo  learned  match,  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  io  tht  fovciitine 

in  the  military  art  as  the  commentator  of  Polybi-  or    cock,  \vhich,  by  pu'.hag  the  tngjer,  w 

M.  who  had  ocular  demonftration  of  the  fuccefs  .  brought  down  with  great  quicknefs  upon  tbe 

of  modem  artillery,  Ihould  have  declared  fo  vio-  priming  in  the  pan,  over  winch  there  w«  a  Qk^ 

iMitlvaeainft  it.  Whatever  be  the  cafe  with  thefe  ing  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by  the  hard, 

luthLf  and  their  maxims,  it   may  be  aircrtcd.  juft  at  the  time  of  firing     Ibe,^  was  ,  fjeat  dd 

that  ainnon  i.  one  of  the  moll  fingular  difcoveries  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match  pro- 

which  have  been  made  amongft   men ;  and  by  perly  to  the  cock,  fo  a»    o  come  Jo«'ae'«^h' 

Uttle   and    little,    it   has    changed    the    whole  true  on  the  pnmmg,  to  blow  the  ^ts  from  the 

art  of  war,  and  of  conlequence,  the  whole  fyf-  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the  (paA.  to 

t^  of  ^  cy,  in  Europe.    The  xra  of  artillery  fell  trom  it :  a  great  deal  of  time  was  loa  in  ta- 

is^aVed  from  the  battle  of  Crc-ITy  in   .,46.  be-  king  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  retummg  a  htwco 

caufe  it  is  only  from  that  diy  that  cannons  were  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  every  tune  that  tV 

mSn«i  in  battle.    Edward  III.  of  England  piece  was  fired ;  and  wet  weather  often  rrnteal 

SfsfuHy  employed  fome  pieces  of  artillery,  the  matches  ufelefs.    However,  moft  wnter.  i- 

nSta  the  front  of  his  army.    The  invention  low  that  they  were  very  fure,  and  lefs  apt  to.Lu 

oSl^  was  then  known  in  Fnnce,  as  well  as  fi.e,  than  the  firecock.    The  firelock  is  1.  caW 

Tn  EneK  but  probably  Philip  VI.   marched  from  producing  fire  of  itfelf.  by  the  aaion  of  te 

with  fo  much  hurry  and  precipitation  to  attack  flint  and  fteel.    The  moft  anc.ent  m^^to  a 

J:    •„!-„„   f  hat  hL^  left  his  cannon  aa  ufeleft  in-  this  fort  is  the  wheel  lock,  which  we  iuid  ite> 

cumbr^n^;»thind  i  m.    The^norance  of  that  tioned  in  I.uigi  Collado's  Tj^atife  of  Artillnv, 

aS  mechanical  arts,  confiderab'.y  retarded  the  printed  at  Venice.  ,586,  a»  then  lately  invert^ 

nroJ^ft  of  artillery  i  and  that   of  which   they  in   Germany.    1  h.s  fort  of  lock  was  ufed  0. 

wSL  poOfenXwas  fo  unwieldy  and  imper-  within  thefe  hundred  years,  cfoecially  for  pto 
fed!  thrt  they  cou  d  not  poffibly  difcem  its  im-  .  and  carbiijes.    It  was  compoled  «>f  '/"W*^ 

!!^,not«nd  efficacy  in  orac^ce.  wheel,  with  an  axis,  to  which  was  f»ft«wl  1 

^TKitfRvTCoErN.  H.STORVOF.  Aftcr  chaiu,  which,  by  being  round  it,  drew  up  a  r 

the  invention  of  gin  powder,  the  Spaniards  were  ftrong  fpring ;  on  pulling  the  trigger,  the  fprejj 

me  invcilliuu  "•   6"  '  •    .      ,,,'    •     r."!  .. -.u n.  oX>!r>..    wh  rL..^  tho  whi>i-1    ahoilf    with  CTClt  ^cto- 


Ihe  firftwLarm^eS  part  of  heir  foc5  with  mulk-  a«ing,  whirled  the  whec    (.bout  with  great  .do- 

cts  «,d  harqueS^  and  m«ed  them  with  the  city,  and  the  friction  of  the  edge  of  it  (-hri 

nikes     In  X  they  were  foon  imiuted  by  moft  was  a  little  notched)  aga.nft  the  rtone,  p^tcd 

olH^'natiois-  thoiigh  the  Engliih  had  not  entire-  the  fire :  the  cock  was  inade  fo  a«  to  tang  tb 

W  hid  afide  their  favourite  wtlpon  the  long  bow,  ftone  upon  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  part  of  trbd 

J.H  ^r-npranv  tV-en  to  the  ufe  of  fire  arms,  du-  was  in  the  pan,  and  touched  the  pnmmg;  IW? 

rkt^the   riln   of  que'"    EHzaheth.    The  firft  ufed  any  common  hard  pebble  for  that  purpt, 

mulkeu  were^ve^heavy,  and  could  not  be  fired  which  ferved  as  well  as  Hint.     Thefe  locks  ^ 

without  Treft^  they  hai  nitchlocks,  and  barrel*  inconvenient.  t<.  k  time  to  wmd  up  (or  fl»«.» 

of  a  wide  to,^,  that  carried  a   large  ball   and  they  termed  it),  and  jometimes  would  not  go  df 

char  Jof  powder,  and  did  executio^  at  a  great  »n  inftance  of  which  may  be  feen  id  Lud*»' 

diftance     ThTmulketeers  on  a  march  carried  on-  Memoir,.    Vl^hen  the  firelock,  fuch  as  we  ^« 

KthdrreS  and  ammunition,  and  had  lH>ys  to  ufe.  was  invented,  we  cannot  afc«U.n.  «^ 

Lr  the^  mulkets  aftcr  them,  for  which  they  called,  by  writers  of  about  the  .n«dd.e  ofm 

w^  alfowed  great  additional  pay.    They  were  17th  century,  a  >a/»W,  oS/~?*«ri**^ 

Te^^nowT loading,  not  onlv  by  reafon  of  the  being  the  Dutch  word  tor  ^Jir.Uct,  feem.  o». 

u^ielZcfs  of  the  pieces,  and  biaufe  they  car-  dicate,  that  it  is  a  Dutch  invention,  and  tint  « 

rTelthepfwderand'^allsfep-ate.  but  fro^  the  took  it  from  them.    But  Ward.  •»  his  i^^"^- 

time  it  took  to  oreoare  and  adjuft  the  match  ;  fo  verfions  of  War,  (printed  in  1639,  p-  5?*')*" 

th^t  therfireXnTnear  fo  brilk  asours  isn'ow.  defcribing  the  exercife  of  the  ««!«*.  Pjft?^  f^ 

AftenvarfrniKhter  kind  of  matchlock  muflcet  carbine,  (by  which  he  means  the  wheeJ  todi^n 

«me7nto  ufe ;  and  they  carried  their  ammunition  th.U  as  moft  of  our  pieces  go  with  S-^ffl^^ 

fn  bandene^s   which  were  broad  belts  that  came  which  differ  fiom  firelocks,  be  (hall  add  the  ^■ 

cvSefhouMerto  which  were  hung  feveral  thodof  handling  them,  and  tbea  pv«  the^- 

«ttlc  cafe    o    wo^d   covered  with  leather,  each  cife  of  U.e    naphine  carbine  j  by  whdirt  ^ 


I  wood,  coverea  wn.u  icahici,  ^n^ii  ^'*^   ^  -'-  .....4.., —   ---- — ,   ~j      ^^^  j^ 

containing  a  charge  of  powder;  the  balrs  they  pears,  that  there  was  litUe  or  no  M>.-t^^ 

ra^  ^  loofe  in  a  pouch,  and  they  had  alfo  a  pri-  tween  that  and  the  pieces  nov  m  ufe.    Tk*^ 

mh^rhor^hLncir  by  their  fide.      Matchlocks  modem  writers  call  it  a  >/^,  from  tb*.f««» 

were   aCit  the  ^ginning  of  this  century,  uni-  word/«A/;  whence  the  name  of  fufilcen  u  f 

verf^^vdXfed  in  Europe,  and  the  troops  were  continued  to  feveral  of  our  rcg.mvnts  »  ;« 

vcrlolly  *  ""'^°    "  ^^':^ 'jij-h.  much  about  the  were  the  firft  that  were  anned  with  tbem  «   ■ 

rftim     tt  Sonet  bl^S-^^^^  ''""'^  difufe  of  matchl.Kks.    They  ufedthe  n.ui^,- 

Sere  laid  af.de ;  Xh  latter  change,  whether  it  reft  in  England,  fo  late  as  the  beguinmg  «  * 

wl  for  the  bett'cr  or  not,  is  a  point  that  ftil   ad-  ««}  war.  as  '"'r.^'^  f««« /;  f°  ;Jf"t;  \T> 

mits  of  difpute  among  the  b.-ft  military  writers.  Artillery  Man,  pnnted  »t  London,  1645.  '-^ 

who  are  dividc-d  in  their  opinions  about  it,  tho'  erra,  m  his  embaffy  in  1518,   «'««',"*.. 

;;.Sfto7ttmdifapproveofit.    The  old  Engliih  PfAans  would  neUh^  «.^^^ 
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nnf»  their  addrefs  and   their  g]ory  confided.—  cnts  fiiould  b#  dcfcribed  with  an  order,  perfpica- 
'ihis  method  of  advancing  and  r 'calling  is  widely  ity,  and  ciicumftantial  minutenefe,  which  are  not 
di/ferent  from  the  prefent  condu^  of  w.ir,  as  the  to  be  found  in  the  military  writers  of  modem 
artillery  in  atmies  is  now  prodigioufly  multiplied,  times.    Scholarb  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
and  muft  be  tranfported  to  every  place  where  a-  differrnce*    by   obftrving  the  difproportion,    in 
iiy  body  of  troops  whatever  is  de/lined  to  ope-  point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  mill- 
rate.     The  length  and  diameter  cf  cannon  has  tary  hiftorians  of  modem  Europe,  and  thofe  of 
been  much  dimirifhed,  which  muft  likewife  pro-  Greece  and  Rome.      But  the  difficulty  will  be 
pt)rtio.iably  diminiih  their  wtight.    It  is  by  long  better  r)lved,  Dr  Gillies  thinks,  by  refleding  on 
pradic*?  and  experience,  that  they  have  dffcover-  the  changes  introduced  into  the  art  of  war,  by 
ed  how  much  might  be  dttluded  from  their  mag-  the  change  of  artillery;   which  in  military  op^ 
nJtude  in  both  refpeds  with  propriety,  withbut  rations,    form    the  pivot   on   which  tWe  whole 
hurting  the  grand  efleds  which,  on  fome  occafi-  turns,     i.  From  the  nature  of  fire  arms,  modem 
ens,  it  U  necefl^iry  they  fhould  produce,  by  ren-  battles,  are  involved  in  fmoke  and  confufion.     a. 
dering  them  more  eafy  to  be  wielded,  which  was  From  the  fame  caufe*  modem  armies  occupy  a 
t^e  advantage  purfucd  by  IclTening  their  fize.   See  much  greater  extent  of  groundt  and  begin  to  aft 
Cakson,  'Gi/NNERv,  and  Projhctiles.      Im-  at  much  greater  diftances;  which  renders  it  more 
provemtnts,  however,  are  ftill  making,  and  will  difficult  to  obferve  and  afccrtain  their  mAnceuvres, 
probably  long  continue  to  be  made,  in  thefe  igni-  3.  The  immcnfe  train  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
vomous  m  chines,  that  mock  the  thunder,  which,  8cc.  required   in   the   pradice  of  modem    war, 
though  th'/y  fecfft  to  be  invented  for  the  deftrudi-  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  armies,  which 
on  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fuhverfion  of  cm-  renders  it  impolhble  to  perfonn,  without  great 
pirc^,  h.ive  yet  by  their  effeds  rendered  war  Icfs  danger,  thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  lipht  of  an  ene- 
Ijvage  and  Irfa  fangiune ;   political  alliances  have  ray,  which  fo  often  decid«.^d  the  batlles  of  the  an- 
been  more  fuccef^fnlly  conciliated  among  all  na-  cients.     With  us,  almoft  every  thing  depends  on 
llonR,  conquefts  vire  become  Icfs  frequent,  and  lefs  the  judicioui  choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requi- 
rapki,  and  fuccelTes  in  war  have  been  mare  eafily  ring  great  militiry  genius,  but  ncJt  admitting  the 
reduced  to  calculation.  embcllilhments  of  hiftorical  dcfcription.     In  the 
a-)  ARriLLE4Y,  MODERN,  IMPORTANT  CHAW-  battlcs  of  the  Grccks  and  Romans,  the  extraor- 
DEs  FRODUCFD  BY.     The  change  introduced  in  dioary  difproportion  between  the  numbers  flain 
:he  military  art  by  the  modem  artillery,  Dr  Smith  on  the  fide  of  the  vidors  and  the  vanquiihed,  has 
sbferres,  has  enhanced  greatly  both  the  cxpence  been  r'  fcrved  as  another  remarkable  eircUmftance. 
rf  cxercifing  and  difciplining  any  particular  num-  But  this  neceflTarily  rcfulted  firom  the  nature  of 
ier  of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  eip-  their  amis.    Their  principal  weapons  not  being 
?loying  them  in  time  of  war.     Both  their  arms  miflile,  but  manual,  am!iies  could  not  begin  to 
md  their  ammunition  arc  become  more  expenfive.  ad,  till  they  had  approached  fo  nearly  to  each  o- 
\  mu/ket  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  ja-  ther,  that  the  conquered  found  themfelves  cut  off 
relin  or  a  bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mor-  from  all  poffibility  of  retreat.    In  modem  times, 
Mt  than  a  balifla  or  a  catapulta.    The  powder  fuch  confequenccs  fcldom  take  place.    The  ufe 
»liich  is  fpent  in  a  modem  review,  is  loft  irreco-  of  fire  amis  (which  often  renders  the  adion  itfelf 
crably,  and  occafions  a  very  confideraWe  ex-  more  bloody,)  furniihes  the  defeated  party  with 
)cnce.      The  javelins  and  arrows  which   were  various  means  of  retreating,  with  confiderable 
hrown  or  ihot  in  an  ancient  one,  could  eafily  be  fafety.    The  fphere  of  military  adion  is  fo  wide- 
kicked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little  ly  extended  in  modem  times,  that  before  the  vic- 
■aloc.     The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not  only  tors  can  run  over  the  fpace  which  feparates  them 
nuch  dearer,  but  n^uch  heavier  machines  than  from  the  vanquiihed,  the  latter  may  fall  back, 
he  balifta  or  Catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  ex^^  and  proceed  with  little  lofs  beyond  their  reach  ; 
»w»ce  not  only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  and  ihould  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c.  be 
>ut  to  carry  them  to  it.    As  the  fuperiority  of  the  found  in  their  way,  may  often  check  the  ardour 
nodern  ardUery  too^ovcr  that  of  the  ancients  is  of  the  purfuers.    Upon  thefe  con fiderat ions,  the 
'erj  great,  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  invention  of  gun  powder  and  modem  artillery 
md  confequently,  much  more  expenfive,  to  for-  may  be  (aid  to  have  faved  the  effuficn  of  human 
ify  a  town,  fo  as  to  refift,  even  for  a'few  weeks,  blood.     Equeftrian  engagements  (the  priticiplcs 
he  attack  d  that  fuperior  artillery.    In  modem  on  which  cavalry  ad,  bt  ing  nearly  the  lam.*  in  e- 
var,  the  great  expcnce  of  fire  krms  gives  an  evi-  very  age)  arc  ftill  fimilar  in  circumftances  to  thofe 
lent  advantage  to  the  nation  ^hich  can  beft  af-  whii^h  app.*ar  fo  extraordinary  in  the  battlcsjof  an- 
ord  that  expence;  and  confe<|uently,  to  an  opu-  tiquity.      Before  we  conclude  tl.is  article,  fe\'eral 
fnt  and  civilized,  over  a  i>oor  and  barbarous  na-  terms  relative  to  tli?  artilkry,  require  to  be  ex- 
ion.    In  ancient  times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  plained :  fuch  as 

ound  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  1.  Artillerv  comtanv,  a  band  of  infantry, 

>oor  and  barbarous  nations.      In  modem  times,  confifting  of  6o»  men,  making  part  of  the  n.'  *• 

he  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend  tia  or  city  guard  of  London, 

herafehres  agaiVift  the  opulent  and  civilized.   The  1.  Artulery  guard  is  a  detachment  from 

nvention  of  fire  arms,  an  invention,  which  at  the  army,  to  fccurc  the  aitilltry.    This  corps  is 

irft  fight  appears  to  t>e  fo  pemiciousy  is  certainly  in  the  lr«int,  and  the  centries  are  round  thj  paik. 

avourable  both  to  the  permanency  and  to 'the  ex-  Upon  a  march,  they  ^o  in  the  front  and  re,ir  of 

^fion  of  civi)i:^tion.    It  has  to  many  appeared  the  artillery,  and  muft  be  fare  to  leave  nothing 

natter  of  furpriic,  that  the  battles  of  the  aaci-  behind*    If  a  gun  or  waggon  break  Ucwn,  the 

P  d  d  d  ^  c^p  H*n 
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captain  is  to  leave  a  part  of  his  guard,  to  affiit  4.  Artist,  }  is  more  particularly  uinJ  KF» 

the  gunners  and  matrofles  in  getting  it  up  a-  AR'l  ISTA,  5  racelfus  and  other  adqxii  kri 

gain.  chcmift   or  alcbemift : — We  find  fitqmt »» 

3.  Artillery  paric,  the  peace  in  the  rear  tion,  in  authors  of  this  clafs,  of  £Iias  AnJU « 
f>f  both  lines  in  the  army,  for  encamping  the  ar-  Elias  the  artift,  who  is  to  come  ibme  tiar  Hur 
tillery,  which  is  drawn  up  in  lines,  of  which  one  the  dilFolution  of  the  world,  and  reft  ore  iods.'.f 
is  formed  by  the  guns ;  the  ammunition  waggons  perfe<fl  all  arts  and  fcicpces*  but  eijpcculit ':: 
make  two  or  three  lines,  60  paces  behind  the  gold-making  art ;  and  uflier  in  a  truly  goUct  t^ 
^UDS,  and  30  diftant  from  one  another ;  the  pon-  or  millennium  |  The  lower  and  meaner  thiop  1 
toons  and  tumbrils  make  the  lad  line.  The  whole  this  fublime  art,  Paracelfus  obfenres,  Cod  u 
is  furrounded  with  a  rope  which  forms  the  park :  permitted  to  be  already  difcorerrd;  lM|t  furt: 
the  gunners  and  nutrolles  encamp  on  the  0anks }  greater  and  more  impoitant  matters,  as  the  r» 
and  the  bombardeersy  pontpon-mcn,  4nd  artifi-  mutation  of  other  metals  into  gold,  thqratr 
f:ers9  in  the  rear.  ferved  to  the  coming  of  Ellas  the  ai^  ! 

4.  Artillery  train,  a  certain  number  of  pie-  ARTIZOOS,  [trofn  mfa^  ihort«  and  ^  bu 
f  es  of  ordnance  piopnted  on  carriages,  with  all  is  ufed  by  ibme  ancient  pbytscians  far  an  r:^ 
their  furniture  fit  for  marching.  ibort-liv(ed,  by  reafon  of  a  difficult  birtht  w- 

ARTIKGTON,  a  vfilage  in  Surry,  near  God-  by  he  was  long  detained  in  the  paflage  tnu  a 

^ming.        "  womb. 

♦  ARTISAN.  If.  /.  [French.]  i.  Artift ;  profef-  AHTLEBOROUGH,  a  village  in  NortiaB^ 

for  of  an  art. — What  are  the  mod  judicious  arti'  tonlhire,  near  Higham-Ferrers. 

i^iM,  but  the  mimics  of  nature.  If  o/roff.    4.  Manu-  •  ARTLESLY.  4iJv.  [from  artlrfi.]  i.  U  * 

fadurer;    low  tradefman. — I  whp  had  none  but  ^lefs  manner;  without  (kill.    1.  Natiffafiy;»' 

generals  to  oppofe  me,  mufl  have  an  ar^z/^fi  for  cercly;  m*ithout  craft. — Nature  and  tnitb,tiiOHi 

ply  antagonid.  jldiUfon.  pever  fo  low  or  vulgar,  are  yet  p]eafifigwk3j> 

ARTlSCUS,  Ifi-om  «{?•#,  bread,]  in  medicine,  pcrly  and  arth-^j  reprcfented.  pope. 

flenotes  a  troche,  but  more  particularly  that  pre-  •  ARTLESS,  adj.  [horn*  art  apd  /^/J  l  C* 

pared  of  viper*s  fle|h,  mixed  up  with  bread,  to  fkilful ;  wanting  art ;  fometimet  with  the  p^ni^ 

be  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle. —  ^f, — 

Thefe  are  more  particularly  called  artifci  t^riaci^  f  he  high-fhoo'd  plowRUH,  ftioold  bf  <"- 

pr  theriacal  troches.      They  were  formerly  in  the  land, 

great  vogue,  and  brought  with  much  parade  from  /rtUfs  of  ftars,  and  of  the  moving  fand.  >•- 

Venice;  but  Zyr^Ker  difcovered  their  vanity;  4.  Without  fi^ud ;  as,  an  ar//^  maid,   j*^'' 

lince  whipb  time,  viper's  powder  has  been  gene-  trived  without  fkill ;  as  an  ar\Up  tale, 

rally  Aibjlituted  for  |hem,  in  the  preparation  of  ARTOBRIGA,  an  ancient  town  of  XtUr^^* 

the  treacle.  now  called  Altxburg^  in  Bavaria,  on  t^c  D«-' 

(i.)  *  Artist,  n.  /  [artijie  Fr.]  i.  Thepro^  below  IngqlAadt;  accprding  to  AvertiBWi- 

feflbr  pf  an  art,  generally  of  an  art  manual. — When  Cluyerius  fuppofes  it  to  be  Ltkenau  oa  tbc  i»^ 

i  made  this,  an  anij  undertook  to  imitate  it ;  but  bach,  below  Lauffen,ip  the  archbiihopncftf  Sl^ 

tiling  another  way  fell  much  (hort.  Nf<w(an,    4.  A  burg. 

ikilful  mw;  not  a  novice.— If^  any  one  thinks  (i.)  ARTQCARPUS,   [frbm  f«eJ^,  bread,  3C 

iiimfelf  an  arti/l  at  this,  let  him  nqmber  up  the  m^*,-,  huit,]  the  Bread  fruit  Trii:  Ai'* 

parts  of  his  child's  body.  Locke.  of  the  monandria  order,  belonging  to  the  9c^ 

(4.)  Artist  is  defined  by  Mr  Harri?  to  be,  "A  cia  clifs  of  plants.     It  has  a  cylindric  ««*^ 

perfon  pofTefrmg  an  habitual  power  of  l>^oming  or  catkin,  >^ich  thicken^  gradually,  and  ■cc*' 

the  caute  of  fom^  effed,  according  tp  a  fyftem  of  ed  with  flowers ;  the  male  and  fermalr  is  a  d:^-^ 

various!  and  well  approved  precepts."    See  Art,  ent  amentum.    In  the  male,  the  calrx  i»  l»c  «* 

j^  I  &  4.  We  are  told  of  a  privilege  granted  at  Vi-  ved,  and  the  corolla  is  w;^)tir\g.    In  tktfc«* 

fcnza  to  artift^t  li^^  the  bciiefit  pf  clergy  in  Eng-  there  is  no  calyx  nor  corolla;  theftylai>'* 

land ;   in  virtue  whereof,  criminals  adjudged  to  and  the  drupa  is  ma^y  celled, 

^eath  fave  their  lives  if  they  can  prove  themfelves  (4.)  Artocarpv.s,  otscRiFTioNS  '»f '^■*- 

the  moft  confummate  workman  m  any  ufeful  art.  Thoug^i  this  tree  has  bf^n  memiopcd  by^ 

This  benefit  is  allowed  them,  iti/a'porem  artiSf  for  voyagers,  particularly  by  l>ampier«  by  K*?*^ 

the  firft  offence,  except  in  feme  particular  crimen  us,  and  by  Lortf  Anfon,   yet  very  little  ly. 

pf  which  coining  is  one ;  for  here  the  greater  the  fcems  to  have  been  taken  of  it,  till  the  >*•* 

^rtift,  the  piore  ^angerou  s  the  perfon.  Captain    W^His.  from  the  South  Seas,  arf  ■* 

(3.)  ARTtSTf  in  an  accademial  fenfe,  denotes  a  tbat  tinic  by  ott^er^t  who  haye  tpucfacd  A  » 

philolQpher»  or  profi^ept  in  the  faculty  of  artf.  beite,  and  fotne  countries  in  the  Eaft  laife^ 

In  the  early  age  of  univerfities,  the  7  liberal  arts  t^in  Dainpier  retateSf  that  in  Goami  oaa  <^ 

complfte^  the  whole  ^ourie  of  iludy,  or  philofo-  J^drone  iflands,  **  there  i%  a  certain  ^Hk^ 

phy,  as  it  was  galled :  wbei^ce  the  mailers  of  this  Jhe  kread-fruiir  growing  on  ^  tree  »»J5I  ■'* 
faculty  were  denominated  jirtijis.     Thefe  wei;e 
]angu^et»  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mufic,  geo- 
Ynetry,  and  aftronomi ;  sdi  wbicb  they  compru* 

tiended  in  the  following  Latin  yttiki  t^irns  yellow,  Toft,  xod  fweelt  hil  ^^^ 

^'tngtuif  Tropujf  Ratio,  ^timervsf  Ttmuty  Angtf  take  it  green,  and  bake  it  ib  as  w^tyy? 

iu4»  4flra.                          '  is  blacky  t^is  they  fcrape oj^  "^ ^^ 


%  * 
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'ch  is  foft  and  while,  like  the  infide  of  new-  of  England.    There  !•»  however,  a  remedy  fof 

ed  bread,  having  neither  feed  nor  ftone;  but  this;  which  is  cutting  the  loaf  into  dices  when  it 

t  is  kept  above  14  hours  it  is  harih.    As  this  is  new,  and  drying  it  in  the  fun,  by  which  it  if 

i  if^  in  feafon  8  months  in  the  year,  the  natives  changed  into  the  plea&nteft  rulk  that  can  be  eat- 

!  upon  no  other  fort  of  bread  during  that  time,  en."   Capt.  Cook,  in  his  voyage,  obfenres,  that  thi« 

'^y  told  us  that  all  the  Ladrone  iflands  had  plen-  fruit  not  only  ferves  as  a  fubftitute  for  bread  a^ 

'»f  it    I  never  heard  of  it  in  any  other  place."  mon|  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  the  neigh- 

MPHius,  after  delcribing  the  tree,  obfervers,  bounng  iflands,  but  alfo,  varioufly  drefTcd,  com- 

f  "  the  fruit  is  ihaped  like  a  heart,  and  increaf-  pofes  the  principal  part  of  their  food.    It  grows 

0  the  fize  of  a  child's  head.    Its  furface  or  on  a  tree  that  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  oak  ; 

1  if  thick,  green,  and  covered  every  where  its  leaves  are  frequently  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  of 
i^  warts  of  a  qnadragonal  or  hei^agonal  figure,  an  oblong  ihape,  deeply  fituated  like  thofe  of  the 

cut  diamonds,   but  without  points.     The  lig-trec,  which  they  reiemble  in  colour  and  con- 
.ie  flat  and  fmooth  thcfc  warts  are,  the  fewer  fiftence,  and  in  the  exfuding  of  a  milky  juice  up- 
ii  are  contained  in  tlie  fruit,  and  the  greater  on  beine  broken.    The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  and 
le  quantify  of  pith,  and  that  of  a  more  gluti-  fhape  of  a  new-bom  child's  head ;  and  the  furfiKse 
8  nature.    The  internal  part  of  the  rind,  or  is  reticulated,  (fee  Plate  XIV.)  not  much  unlike  a 
,  conlifts  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  full  of  twifted  truffle ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  (kin,  and  has  a 
%  which  have  the  appearance  of  fine  wool ;  core  about  it  as  big  as  the  handle  of  a  fmall  knife* 
'e  adhere  to,  and  in  fome  meafure  fonn  it. —  The  eatable  part  lies  between  the  (kin  and  the  corej 
'  fleihy  part  of  this  fruit  ^becomes  fafter  to-  it  is  as  white  as  fnow,  and  fomewhat  of  the  coo- 
ds  the  middle,  where  thcre^  it  a  (mall  cavity  fiftence  of  new  bread ;  it  muit  be  roailed  before 
ned  without  any  nuts  or  feeds,  except  in  one  it  is  eaten,  bein^  firft  divided  into  three  or  four 
Jies,  which  has  but  a  fmall  number,  and  this  parts ;  its  tafle  is  infipid,  with  a  (lis'^^  fweetneis 
is  not  good  unlefs  it  it  baXed,  or  prepared  fomewhat  refemblingth;^  of  the  crumb  of  wheaten 
e  other  way  :  but  if  the  outward  rind  be  ta?  bread  mixed  with  a  Jerufalem  artichoke.    This 
off,  and  the  fibrous  fle(h  dried  and  afterwards  ftruit  is  alfo  cooked  in  a  kind  pf  oven,  which  ren- 
•ed  with  meat  as  we  do  cabbage,  it  Ns  thefi  ders  it  foft,  and  liomething  lilce  a  boiled  potato ; 
tafle  of  artichoke  bottoms.    The  inhabitants  not  quite  fo  farinaceous  as  a  good  pne,  but  more 
Vmboyna  drels  it  in  the  liquor  of  cocoa-nuts,  fo  than  thofe  of  the  middling  fort,    Of  the  bread- 
they  prefer  it  roafted  on  coals  till  the  outward  fruit  they  alfo  make  three  difhes,  by  putting  ei- 
t  or  peel  is  burnt.    They  afterwards  cut  it  in.,  ther  water  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  to  it,  then 
>ieccs,  and  eat  it  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-  beating  it  to  a  paite  with  a  ftone  peftle,  and  after- 
.    Some  people  make  fritters  of  it,  or  fry  it  in  wards  mixing  it  with  ripe  plantains,  bananas,  or 
.  and  others,  as  the  Sumatrians,  dry  the  in-  the  four  parte  which  they  call  tnahie^ 
a  foft  part,  amd  keep  it  to  ufe  inftead of  bread  (3.)  Arto^aebus,   mbthop  of   pr^faviho 
*!  other  food.    It  aftbrds  a  great  deal  of  nou-  the   unripe.    The  mahie,  which  is  likewife 
roent,  and  is  very  (atisfying,  therefore  proper  made  to  ferve  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  ripe  bread- 
hard  working  people;  and  being  of  a  gentle  fruit  before  the  feafon  is  come  on,  is  thus  made: 
ingent  quality,  is  good  for  perfons  of  a  laxa-  The  fruit  of  the  bread-tree  is  gathered  juft  before 
-habit  of  body.    It  Is  more  nourifhing  boiled  it  is  perfe^Iy  ripe|  and  being  laid  in  heaps,  is 
>ur  inanner  with  fat  meat  than  roafted  on  coals,  clofely  covered  with  leaves :  in  this  ftate  it  under- 
?  milky  juice  which  diftils  from  the  trunk,  soes  a  fermentation,  and  becomes  difagi-eeaUy 
led  with  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  makes  avery  ftrqng  fweet  j  the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  which 
i  lime.  This  trre  is  to  be  found  on  the  eaftem  is  dope  by  gently  pulling  out  the  ftalk,  and  the 
tt  of  Sumatra,  and  in  the  MaUy  language  is  reft  of  the  fruit  is  thrown  into  a  hole  which  is  dug 
'CiXfocctu  ^tid /cecum  capas.    It  grow^  likewife  for  that  purpofe  generally  in  the  hopfes,  andneat*- 
jut  the  town  of  Bantam  in  Java,  and  in  Bale*  ly  lined  m  the  bottom  and  fides  with  graff :  the 
and  Madura,  and  is  known  there  by  the  name  whole  \§  then  covered  with  leaves  and  heavy  ftonef 
foeeitm,*'  In  Anson's  voyage  we  are  infoqned,  laid  upon  them  j  in  this  ftate  it  undergoes  a  fe- 
hat  the  lima,  or  bread-fruit  tree,  is  common  cond  fenpentation,  and  becomes  four,  after  which 
all  the  Ladrone  iflands  and  fome  of  the  Pbilipr  it  ynW  fuffer  no  change  for  many  months.    It  is 
les.    Jt  is  foinewhat  laraer  than  our  apple  treet  taken  Out  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  ufe  ^  and 
I  bears  a  broad  dark-coloured  leaf  with  five  in-  beine  made  into  balls,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves 
ituret  on  e^ch  fi<^.  The  fruit  hangt  on  boughs  and  baked :  after  it  is  dreifed,  it  will  keep  for  fivQ 
i  apples }  and  is  of  the  five  of  a  penny  loaf,  pr  fix  weeks.    It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot ;  and 
h  a  thick  tougb  nod,  which  when  foil  ripe  the  natives  fddom  make  a  meal  without  it,  though 
ns  yellow.    The  natives  gather  it  before  it  is  to  Europeans  the  tafte  is  as  ^iia^reeable  as  that  of 
ie  ripe,  and  bajie  it  till  the  croft  is  pretty  black ;  a  pickled  olive  gener^dly  is  the  firft  time  it  is  eaten, 
n  they  rafp  it,  and  there  remains  a  pretty  loaf.  The  fruit  \tk\f  is  in  feafon  8  months  in  the  year, 
Ji  a  tender  yellow  cmft,  and  the  crumb  of  it  and  the  mahie  fupplies  ihe  inhabitanU  during  the 
oft  and  fweet  as  a  new  baked  roll :  it  i$  vrith-  other  four. 

lany  fecda  or  ftones.    This  fruit  the  inhabi-  (4.)  Artocarpvs,  species  of  the,  ^c.  To 

Ci  Mitff  ^  ^bout  7  months  |  during  which  procure  this  principal  article  of  their  food,  cofts 

kind  of  bread:  but  the^  thefe  happy  people  no  trouble  or  labour,  exce^ 

J        Ijj^  when  It  climbing  up  a  tree :  the  tree  which  produces  it 

I  bniky,  does  not  indeed  grow  fpontaneouOy ;  but  if  a  man 

.Itn^mtti  Plapty  yen  of  the?!  in  hi^  Uiicrtimei  yrhig,l\  ^e  9>ay 

do 


3  miles  from  the  Continent.  It  was  kmx^)  ^ 
mous  for  commerce  and  richest  and  comiooair 
fharcd  the  fate  of  Tyre.  U  is  now  called  Rt- 
WADDE,  and  belongs  to  the  Turks.  It  ii  qoJlt 
ruinous,  havin)^  only  an  old  fort  and  a  few  ex- 
non  to  defend  it ;  but  the  height  of  the  UM 
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"do  in  an  bom-,  he  will  as  conipletelyfulfil  his  du-  AKTYSTONA,  the  daughter  of  Cyna  ^ 

ty  to  his  own  and  future  generations,  as  the  na-  Great,  and  wife  of  Darius  I. 

ti  ve  of  our  lefs  temperate  clinvite  can  do,  by  plough-  A  RUA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Bjctka, 

ing  in  the  cold  of  winter,  and  reaping   in  the  of  the  refort  of  the  Conventus  Hifpzienfis,  now 

fummer's  heat,  as  often  as  thefe  feafons  return ;  Alceh^  a  citac'el  of  Andalufia,  on  the  Bztis,  cf 

even  if,  after  he  has  procured  bread  for  his  pre-  Guadalquiver,  7  leagues  above  Seville, 

fent  houfehold,  he  iHould  convert  a  furplus  into  ARVaD,  or  Aradus,  an  ancient  dty  of Pbz- 

money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his  children.    1  here  are  nicia,  built  on  a  fmatl  ifland,  S.  of  Tyiti  abo::! 
two  fpecies  of  this  tree,  viz. 

I,  Artocarpus  incisus,  with  gaflied  leaves. 

1.  ARTOCAiiPus  iNTEGRiFOLiA,  with  entire 
leaves. 

(5.)  Artocarpus,  vA^tETY  o^  the.  Thereis 
fnid  to  he  another  diftindion,  into  that  which  bears 

fruit  with  flones  or  feeds,  and  that  in  which  the  gives  it  a  good  appearance  from  a  diftance. 

fruit  has  Bone.    Thepartsof  fruAification  of  that  ARVADITES,  the  ancient  inhabitant*  of  Ar 

tree  which  bears  the  fruit  without  ftones  are  de-  vad.    They  were  the  defcendants  of  Canaar^,  SEd 

fedive.    The  ameiitum,  or  catlcin,  which  contains  peopled  it  foon  after  the  flood.    In  EzekieFstw 

the  male  parts,  fiever  expands.    The  ftyli,  or  fc-  they  were  employed  as  manners  in  the  T)t^ 

male  parts  of  the  fruit,  ure  like'wife  deficient:  From  fleet  and  guard*  on  their  walls.  Ezek.KmS,n. 

which  it  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  ftones  or  ARVAL.    See  Arvil. 

feeds,  and  therefore  this  tree  can  only  be  propa-  ARVALES  fratres,  in  Roman  antiqoityti 

•gated  by  fuckers  or  layers ;  although  it  is  abun-  college  of  i%  priefts,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and 

dantly  evident,  that  it  muft  originally  have  pro-  chofen  outof  themoft  noble  families,  bun£!^b^ 

ceedwl  from  the  feed-bearing  bread-fiiitttree.    In-  ing  one  of  the  body :  they  aflTifted  in  the  ikhfefl 

ftances  of  this  kind  we  fometimes  find  in  European  of  the  amben^iia  annually  ofiered  to  C««  t^ 

fitiit;  fuch  as  the  barborryi  and  the  Coiinthian  Bacchus,  for  the  profperity  of  the  fruits  cfthf 

grape  from  Zant,  commonly  called  currants,  which  earth;  wlten  they  wore  on  their  heads  crc*w 

can  therefore  be  increafed  only  by  layejs  and  out-  made  of  ears  of  corn. — ^The  original  of  ihi*  ifi& 

tings.    Dr  Solagder  was  ailiind  by  the  oldefb  in-  tution  was  as  follows:   Acca  Laurentia,  R^av* 

habitants  of  Otaheite  and  the  adjoining  iflands,  lus*8  nurfe,  was  accuftomed  once  a-year  to  naif 

that  they  well  remembered,  there  was  formerly  a  folemn  facrifice  for  a  blefljng  on  the  fields*  t^ 

plenty  of  the  feed  bearing  bread-fruit ;  but  they  had  1 2  fons  always  aflilling  her  in  the  foTemciity ;  feJ 

been  negle^cd  upon  account  of  the  preference  gi-  at  laft  lofing  one  of  her  fona,   Romuhn  oW 

ven  to  the  bread-frnit  without  feed,  which  they  himfelf  to  fupply  his  pUce,  and  gave  .this  fioiSC^ 

propagate  by  fuc^-^rs,  ciety  the  name  of  jim^aies  fratres.    Tbii  ci^ 

AR  I'OIS,  a  ci-dc^^ant  province  of  France,  ex-  was  in  great  repute  at  Rome ;  they  held  tiie  d?* 

tremely  fertile,  and  formerly  one  of  the  17  pro^  nity  for  life,  and  never  loft  it  upon  accoi^* 

vinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  name  was  derived  imprifonmcnt,  baniftiment,  or  any  other  accbsi' 

from  the  Atrebates,  the  ancient  inhabitants.    Its'  ARYANS,  St,  a  village  of  MomnoothifciTr.  J 

greateft  length  from  N.  to  S.  was  about  14  leagues,  little  N.  of  Chepftow,  feated  on  the  river  O^* 
and  its  breadth  about  la,  beii^g  bounded  to  the  S. 
and  W.  by  Picardy,  to  the  E.  by  Halnault,-  and 
^  to  the  N.  by  Flanders.    It  is  now  included  in  thie 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais. 

ARTOLICA,  in  ancient  geograpy,  a  town  of        _  ,       ,  ^    -  -  i_ 

the  Salaffii,  in  Gallia  Clfpadana,  at  the  fodt  of  the  town  of  the  CeHici,  N.  of  Lutitania,  bo^  «?• 

Alps ;  now  called  Tuilr,  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  pof<id  to  be  Moura,  a  faiall  city  of  Portog»l»  itf 


moui.*  St  Bernard  the  Lefs. 


the  confluence  of  the  Ardila  and  Guadalqw«T- 


prepared  of  bread  and  honey,  applied  chiefly  to 
the  praeordin* 

ARTONNE,  an  ancient  fmaU  town  of  France^ 

in  the  department  of  Cantal,  feated  on  the  Mdrges, 

ARTOTYRISTS,      ^[from  ««<•«•  and   -ro^^, 

ARTOTYRIT^,  or  >  cheefe,]  a  branch  of  the 

ARTOTYRITE9,     )  ancient  Montamft8,who 

firft  appeared  in  the  ad  century,  in  Galatia.  They 

ufed  bread  and  cheefe  in  the  Eucharifl,  or  perhaps 

feread  baked  with  cheefe-    Their  reafoo  was,  that 


Andalufia,  on  the  confines  of  Portugal  W  ^ 
tremadura,  on  the  river  Qama,  7  leagues  fc  » 
Anici  Nomm. 

ARUClAt  hi  indent  geography,  1  towttrf J^ 
1)^13,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Ubumia,  iw»  o^ 
Brxgn  A,  according  to  fome ;  but  OtTOSCHlTtt 
according  to  others ;  a  citadel  on  Morlidn*' 

ARUCITANDS,  a  mountain  near  ArudTrt* 
now  called  Sierra  de  jirocbe,  , 

ARUE,  a  rivtr  of  France  in  the  depart«** 
Mont  Blanc 


fi.)ARyERNI,  a  brave  and  ancient  jcj*?; 


the  firil  men  offered  to  God  not  only  the  fruits  of 

the  earth,  but  of  their  flocks  too.  '  , , . 

'ARTRO,  a  river  in  Mrrionethfbire.  aijd  one  of  the  moft  powerful  natioM  ofw 

ARTS.    See  Art,  N?*  I.  J  3— la.  'claimed  afiSnity  with  the  Romans,  u  defcwxsja 

To  ARTUATE.  v,  a.    To  tear  limb   from  from  Antenor;  and  after  their  conquctsbr t* 

limb.  Romans,  their  ancient  liberty  was  prefab  t^ 

ARTUOSE.  adp  well  fetj  ftrong  njade.  Balieyf  them  on  account  of  their  bravery. 


ARUBA,  a  fmall  iOand  on  the  coaft  cf  Tcra 
Firma,  fubjcd  to  the  Dutch,  and  fituated  i»  I**- 
69.  39.  W.  Lat.  13.  3c.  N. 

ARUCH.    See  Barbarossa. 

(i.)  ARUCI  NOVUM,  in  ancient  gcognpcf,* 


ARTOMELI,  [from  •^V,  bread,  and  ;»iX/,  b<h        (a.)  Aruci  vetus,  a  finall  dty  of  the  Tis^ 
neyy]  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  cataplalm,    -tani,  in  Bxtica,  now  called  Arocbe,  a  la^^J* 
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^  AnTKRN  I,  an  appellation  early  nfed  for  the  feet  high,  which  is  fpotted  like  the  belly  of* 

tal  of  the  Arvcrni,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  foake :  at  the  top  it  is  fprca^  out  into  leaves^ 

tatter  ages  of  naming  towns  from  the  people ;  which  are  cut  into  ftveral  nanow  fegments  almoft 

.Tif  formerly  called   Nemo/pts.    Above   1000  to  the  bottom,  and  are  fpread  open  like  a  hand: 

-s  ago  the  town  was  called  Garus  Mons^  fi-om  at  the  tup  of  the  ftalk  the  flower  is ,  produced^ 

:tuation  ;  it  is  now  called  Clermont.    Lon.  which  is  in  iliape  like  the  common  arum,  having 

1.  E.  Lat.  45.  41.  N,  a  long  fpatha  of  a  dark  purple  colour*  Handing 

KVERT,  1.  an  idand  of  France,  in  the  de-  ere^,  with  a  large  piftil  of  the  fame  colour;  lij 

incut  of  Lower  Charente,  fituated  S.  of  the  that  when  it  is  in  flower  it  makes  no  unpleafm]^ 

•ih  of  the  Soder,  and  £.  of  that  of  Marenne :  appearance,;  but  the  flower  hath  fo  ftrong  a  fceot 

town  in  the  iOand.  of  carrion,  that  few  people  can  endure  it,  for  whicli. 

.)  ARVIL>  or  Arval,  a  funeral.  reafbn  it  hath  been  baniflied  mod  gardens. 

.*)  Arvil  Brbad,  loaves  diHributed  to  the  6.  Akuhi  £scul£ntum,  the  eatable  arum.  See 

*  at  funerals*  N*3. 

•)  Arvil  Supper,  a  feaft  or  entertainment  7.  Arum  Italicum»  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,f 

^  at  funcfT^s,  if>  the  north  part  of  England.  and  Portugal.    The  leaves  riie  a  foot  and  an  half 

RVJRAGUS,  the  fon  of  Cunobelin,  an  an-  high,  terminating  in  a  point ;  they  are  very  large, 

I  Britilh  king,  who  flouriflied.  in  the  time  of  and  finely  veined  with  white,  interfperfed  witk 

idias  and  Domitian.    He  fucceeded  his  bro-  black  fpots,  which,  together  with  the  fine  ihining; 

»  A.  D.  44.  and  gained  a  complete  vidory  o-  green,  make  a  pretty  variety.    The  flowers  grow 

Jlaudiuf> :  but  being  foon  after  betirged  in  the  ntar  a  foot  high  ;  and  have  very  long  upright  fpa<- 

of  W'inchefter,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ro-  thas,,  which  are  «f  a  pale  green.    1  hey  appear  m 

%f  and  married  the  emperor's  daughter  Ge-  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

«  This  monarch  condensed  the  ancient  laws,  8.  Arum   maculatum«  or  common  wakero* 

led  new  ones,  and  liberally  rewarded  perfons  bin,  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  on  fliady  banks 

lerit.    He  died  A.  D.  74.  in  mod  parts  of  Britain.    1  he  leaves  are  halberd^ 

MARUM9  a  town  of  Lancafhire,  near  Hornby,  ftiaped,  very  entire,  and  fpotted;  the  berries  nu- 

*Li.)  Ari^m,  WAKEROBiN,or  cuckow-pint:.  noeruus,  growing  iq  a  naked  cluster.    The  flower» 

otany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  order,  be-  appear  in  April ;  and  their  wonderful  ftrut^ture 

;tng  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  i»  hath  given  rUe  to  many  difputes  among  the  bo« 

natural  method  ranking  under  the  :id  order,  taniits.    The  receptacle  is  long,  in  tl:e  fLape  of  a 

rii^.  The  (p'ltha  is  monophyllous,  and  cowl-  club,  with  the  feed-buds  furrounding  its  bale. 

■>ed  ;  the  fpadix  is  naked  above,  female  below.  The  chives  are  fixed  to  the  receptacle  amongfl  the 

ftamenM  in  the  middle.— There  are  12  fpecic8>  feed-buds,  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  tip* 

vhich  the  mo/l  remarkable  are  the  following :  to  be  fupported  upon  threads,  aiid  tbcrcfiire  they 

.  Arum  arbore^^cens,  or  dumb  cane,  is  a  have  none;  but  they  are  fixed  to  the  fruit-Ualk, 

ye  of  the  fug::?  iilanus  and  warm  parts  ©f  A-  and  placed  between  two  rows  of  tendrils :  the 

"teat  where  it  grows  chiefly  on  low  grounds,  point  indifput^is,  what  is  the  ufe  Oi  thofc  ten^ 

the  parts  of  it  abound  with  an  acrid  juice ;  fo  drils  ? 

t  if  a  leaf  or  part  of  the  ftalk  is  broken  andap-  9.  Arum  peregrinum,  or  elder.    See  N°  3* 

-d  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  occafions  a  very  lo.  Arum  proboscidium.     See  N^  a. 

nful  fenlation  and  a  great  defluxion  of  ialiva.  ii.  Arum   sagittifolium,  or  the  greateft 

?  (talks  of  this  plant  are  fometimes  applied  to.  Egyptian  Arum.    See  N*"  3. 

mouths  of  the  negroes  by  way  of  puniiliment.  la.  Arum  TENurpoLiuM.    See  N^  .1. 

:.  Arum   arisarium,  a»  well  as  the  Arum  13  ARUM,TRH.oBATUM,or  ArumofCeylon^ 

'iBosciDiuM  and  Arum  tenuifolium,.  have  is  a  native  of  that  ifland  anil  fume  other 4>arts  of. 

-illy  been  feparated  fit)m  this  genus,  and  dif-  India ;  and  cannot  bear  cold.    It  is  a  low  plant ; 

juiftied  by  the  general  name  of  arifarum^  or  the  flower  rifes  imn>ediately  irgih  the  root,  Oand-' 

^fs  CQ^l^  on  account  of  the  refemblance  of  ing  on  a  very  fliort  footl^alk:  the  fpatha  is  long» 

ir  flowers  to  the  fhape  of  the  cowls  worn  by  ere^,  and  of  a  fine  fcarlct  coiour,  as  is  alfo  the 

*!^.    The  flowers  appear  in  April.  piftil. 

V  Arum  colocasm,  as  wcJl  as  the  Arvm  (-1.)  Arum,  culture  of  the.    All  the  fpe- 

VARICATUM,     ESCULENTUM,     PEREGRINUM,  cies  of  this  plant  are  hardy,  exccpt  the  triK)batum 

1  SAGiTTiFOLiUM,  have  all  mild  roots,  which  and  the  arborcfcens.    The  former  muft  he  kept 

*  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hot  countries,  conftantly  in  a  (love,  and  tl:e  latter  in  a  moderate 

ere  they  grow  naturally;  and  fome  ot  them  hot-bed.    1  he  aborefcens  is  prep'^gnitd  by  cut* 

=  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  co-  ting  otf  the  (laiks  into  leiigths  of  three  or  four 

^*es,  where  their  roots  are  conllantly   eaten;  joint8..wiiich  muU  he  .^U  to  diy  fix  Wf*^ks  ortwo- 

d  even  the  leaves  of  fome  wf  them,  particularly  months;  \^x  if  the  wouhdtd  part  is  iiol  pcru<itly 

ttfcof  the  efculcntum,  which  they  cjiW  Indian  IttMlccl  ovor  btfv>re  the  cuttings  ar.*  pbni.d,  ihty 

^  :  and  which,  in  thofe  countries  where  many  will  rot  and  decay.     '1  i  ry  ,ire  tb^n  lo  be  p'  mted 

the  cfcalent  vegetables  of  England  are  v.ith  iu  fmatl  pots  Iii.«l  witJi  li.J.*   lanuy  eaiil.  and* 

tflSculty  produced,  prove  a  good  fuccedaneum.  pluiifjrd  iii  a  iiKH.t.ial^'  hot  \\^i  or  un,  ohl  r\  ng 

4- Arum  divaricatum  has fpear-lhapcd leaves-  to  i.t  them  have  intie  water  lul  tUy  have  taken 

^  N®  3,  goovl  root. 

5*  Arum  DRACUNCULUS,  or  the  common  dra-  (;.)  Artm,  mfoicdjal  u$i  s  pf  -f  he.    The 

^^  grows  naturally  in   moft  of  the   foutliem  roots  of  t;  q  micu:  .luin  a-  d  «>i  j^^iinciilu.^  are  uf.d 

**«!•  of  Europe.    It  has  a  ftraight  ftalk  3  or  4  in  m.-Jiciiic,  and  dii.lr  in  i.cu.ii;j  tut  t!..'.t  the 

laller 
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ktier  ii  foinewhat  ftronger  than  the  former.    All  Arundel  oil.    Mr  Sinclair,  one  of  the  (offeot*^ 

the  parts  of  the  arum,  particularly  the  root,  have  longing  to  the  royal  regiment   of  artiiloy,  ■«! 

an  extremely  pungent,  acrimonious  tafte;  if  the  was  formerly  furgeon  to  an  £aft  India  liip,  ^' 

root  be  but  lightly  chewed,  it  continues  to  bum  Dr  Monro  of  London  a  fmall  botUe  fuQ  ot : 

and  vellicate  the  tongue  for  fome  hours,  occadon-  oil,  which  he  (aid  was  much  uied  for  the  an 

ing,  at  the  (ame  time  a  confiderable  third :  thefe  the  dyfentery  in  India,  and  that  he  had  gira  •:  1 

fpaptoms  are  alleviated,  by  butter,  milk,  or  oily  four  recent  cafes  of  dvfentery  with  &ccc{k.-I] 

kquors.    Dried  and  kept  for  fome  time,  it  lofes  Monro  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  the  oilgc  s 

much  of  its  acrimony,  and  becomes  at  length  an  purging  nuts  mentioned  in  Dale's  Pbamaooiop 

almoft  infipid  farinaceous  fubftance*    This  root  is  which  are  got  from  the  tree  called  Lmtm  It^ 

a  powerfol  ftimulant  and  attenuant.   It  is  reckon*  cenfe^  and  the  palma  Cbrtfii  Jnd'ua^  ofToirGe»r 

ed  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome  cachedic  (3.)  Arundel,  Thomas,  archbiJhop  of  Or.- 

and  chlorotic  cafes,  in  weaknefs  of  the  (tomach  bury  in  the  .reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  n 

occafioned  by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm.    Great  be-  Henry  V.    He  was  the  id  fon  of  Robot  Li*  i 

nefit  has  been  obtained  from  it  in  rheumatic  pains,  Arundel,  and  brother  of  Richard  £^  of  Ar» : 

particularly  thofe  of  the  fixed  kind,  and  which  who  was  beheaded.    In  1375,  at  ai  yeanu  .-: 

were  feated  deep.    In  thefe  cafes  it  may  be  given  from  being  archdeacon  of  Tauoton  he  wai  r.d 

from  10  grains  to  a  fcruple  of  the  frefh  root  twice  to  the  biihopric  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  fidwrj  ] 

or  thrice  a-day,  made  into  a  bolus  or  emulfion  He  was  a  great  benefador  to  the  church  tti;i 

with  unduous  and  mucilaginous  fubftances,  which  lace  of  this  fee ;  among  other  donations  kr  g.. 

cover  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its  making  any  curious  table  of  mafly  gold,  adorned  wuh^< 

painful  impreffion  on  the  tongue.    It  generally  ous  (tones,  which  had  been  given  to  price:  L 

excites  a  Uight  tingling  lenfation  through  the  ward  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ibid  by  the  xi 

whole  habit,  and  when  the  patient  is  kept  warm  to  Bifliop  Arundel.    In  1386,  he  was  app>^J 

in  bed,  produces  a  copious  fweat.    The  arum  lord  chancellor  of  England;  in  1 3 18,  be  vair.< 

was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  an  oflRcinal  prepa-  lated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York;  i:«  i 

ration,  the  compound  powder;  but  in  that  form  1396,  to  that  of  Canterbury,  when  he  xc;-i 

itsvirtuesare  very  precarious.  Some  recommend-  the  chancellorihip.    This  was  the  firtir.vi 

cd  a  tindture  of  it  drawn  with  wine ;  but  neither  of  the  tranflation  of  an  archbifhop  of  Yin 

wine,  water,  nor  fpirits,  extras  its  virtues.  the  fee  of  CanteHiuiy.    Scarcely  was  he  b .  -t 

(III.)  Arum,  African.    See  Calla.  this  fee,  when  he  had  a  conteft  with  the  Cr^'' 

(IV.)  Arum,  floating.*   See  Orontium.  fity  of  Oxford  about  the  right  of  vifitatioR.  T^ 

ARUN,  a  river  in  Suflex.  affair  was  referred  to  king  Richard,  wiM>  cf 

ARUNCUS,  OREATKR    MEADOW-SWEET,   in  mined  it  in  favour  of  the  archbiihop.  Atb- 

botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Toumefort,  fitation  in  London,  he  revived  an  old  coatfsu 

and  others,  barra  capr^  ;  and  by  Linnaeus ^inetf.  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  refpediteprc-' 

This  plant  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  redtor  one  h^^ 

^enus  with  the JSlipeaduia  ;  but,  by  the  examina^  in  the  pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  hoosv  » 

tion  of  the  flowers,  they  appear  to  be  extremely  the  id  year  of  his  tran nation,  a  paHiaDccrk^ 

different.  held  at  London,  the  conunoos,  with  tbr  b&- 

ARNUDA,  a  town  of  Hifpania  Baettca,  on  the  leave,  impeached  the  archbifhc^  tpgctfaff  «^ 

Annas,  or  Guadiana,  now  (aid  to  be  Ron  da,  in  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  tbeDife' 

Granada,  on  the  confines  of  Andalufia.    Lon.  5.  Gloucefler,  of  high  treafon.    Tlie  arcUifiMr* 

40.  W.  Lat.  36.  a6.  N.  fentenced  to  be  banifhed,  and  withb  40  <iip ' 

( t.)  ARUNDEL,  a  borough  and  market  town  depart  the  kingdom  on  pain  of  death.    Btk^ 

in  Sunexy  feated  on  the  NW.  fide  of  the  Arun,  firft  to  France ;  and  then  to  the  court  td  l^ 

over  which  there  is  a  bridge.    It  had  a  harbour,  where  Pope  Boniface  IX.  gave  him  a  \Joi  99 

wherein  a  (hip  of  100  tons  burthen  might  ride ;  tion.    About  this  tone  the  Duke  of  Lam^s-* 

but  the  fea  had  ruined  it  fo  far,  that  in  1733,  an  terwards  Henry  IV.  was  in  France,  fcjfir;* 

ad  paflM  for  repairing  it,  and  for  ereding  new  banilhed  by  king  Richard.    The  nofaSfvA- 

piers,  locks,  &c.    The  caftle  is  feated  on  the  eaft  thers,  tired  with  the  oppreHions  of  RicWi^ 

of  the  Taine,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a  mile  in  com-  cited  the  Duke  to  take  the  crowo.  Tbiiflff* 

pals.    It  fends  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  quefk  they  drew  up  in  a  letter,  ard  ta  il^' 

IS  55  miles  SW.  by  S.  of  London,  and  10  miles  faithful  meffengers  to  archbiOiop  AfMJJ^ 

£•  of  Chicheder.    Arundel  is  the  premier  earidom  ring  him  to  be  their  advocate  on  tJai^^ 

in  England,  belonging  to  the  illuftrious  &mily  of  with  the  Duke.    The  archbiihop  beiif  a  S^ 

Norfolk ;  and  is  the  only  title  in  England  that  fufferer,  gladly  accepted  the  cfioe;  ^^ 

goes  along  with  the  lands.    Lon*  o.  25.  W.  Lat.  with  the  meffengers  to  the  Duke  at  ft%y 

50.  45.  N.  they  delivered  the  letters  from  tte  i^fc 

(1.)  Arundel  oil,  in  the  materia  medica.   At  commons  of  England,,  and  the 

Bombay,  Gambroon,  and  Surat  in  the  Eaft  In-  ed  them  with  the  bed  arguments  fee 

dies,  there  grows  a  tree  whiclk  bears  a  nut  inclo-  The  inviting  offer,  after  fbaie 

fed  in  a  rough  hulk ;  refembiing  th«?  horfe  chef-  were  e.ifily  obviated,  the 

nut ;  and  the  kernel  of  the  nut  yields  an  oil  by  upon  his  acceilion  to  the 

expreflion,  which  is  of  a  purgative  nature.    A  had  returned  with  him  to 

tea  fpoon^l  of  it  is  reckoned  a  dofe.    The  tree  is  to  his  fee.    In  the  firfl  jtm 

caUcd  the  Arundel  tree  at  Bombay,  and  its  oil  the  Arundel  fummoncd  a  fynoA 
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e  next  yctr  the  commoot  moved  that  the  rere-  in  Lathif  Patridus  Jwnms^  and  Richatd  J^mOf 

»of  the  church  might  be  applied  to  the  ferrice  immediately  commenced  their   operations,    bf 

he  paUic :  but  Arundel  oppofed  the  moftion  cleaning  and  examining  the  maitle  containing^ 

h  fuch  Tigourv  tiut  it  was  thrown  aflde.     In  the  Srajmean  and  Magnefian  league^   and  at^ 

tf  Anmdel  began  to  exert  hhnfelf  againft  the  terwardt  proceeded  to  the  Parian  chronicle.-^ 

laorda,  or  WicUi£Btet ;  and  hif  seal  for  fup-  The  following  y^  Selden  oublilhed  a  fmall  to^ 

Ifing  that  {t€t  carried  him  to  letend  uijuftin-  lume  in  quarto,  including  about  39  inlcnptiona 

i  fercritiea  againft  the  heads  of  it,  particularly  copied  from  the  marbles.    In  the  turbulent  reign 

icuft  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  and  Lord  Cobham.  He  of  Charlet  L  and  the  fubfequent  ufurpation,  A« 

I  procured  a  frnodical  conftHution,  which  for*  TundeUiouie  was  often  de(erte<  by  the  illuftrioua 

le  the  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  ful-  owners ;  and,  in  theh*  abfencei  (bme  of  the  marble  a 

tongue.    He  died  at  Canterbury,  in  14 13,  of  were  de£Ked  and  broken,  and  others  either  ftolea 

inflammation  in  his  throat,  with  which  he  was  or  ufed  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  architedure. 

«d  whUit  he  waa  pronouncii^  (enience  upon  The  chronological  marble,  in  particular,  was  un« 

d  Cobham.     The  Lollaids  auerted  this  to  be  fbitunately  broken  and  de£uxd.    The  upperpart 

uSgment  from  God ;  and  indeed  Biihop  Good-  containing  31  epochas,  (aid  to  hare  been  woHced 

t  fpeaka  in  the  fame  manner,  diying,  **  He  who  up  in  repairing  a  chimney  in  Aruxklel-houi^.    In 

1  withlvM  from  the  people  the  word  of  God,  1667,  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  Duke 

food  of  the  foul,  by  the  juft  judgment  of  God  of  Norfolk,  the  grandfon  of  the  firft  colledor, 

I  his  throat  (6  dofed,  that  he  could  n6t  (peak  prefented  thefe  fuppofed  remains  of  antiquity  to 

ngle  word,  nor  fwallow  meat  or  drink,  and  the  unlTerfity  of  Oxford.    Selden's  work  becom- 

I  fo  ftarred  to  death.*'    He  was  buried  in  the  ing  very  fcarce,  Biihop  Pell  engaged  Mr  Pri- 

hedral  church  of  Canterbury,  under  a  moou-  deaux  to  publifli  a  new  edition  of  the  infcriptions, 

at  ereded  by  htmfelf.    To  this  church  he  was  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1676.     In  1739 

onfiderable  bene&dor :  for  he  built  the  lantern  Mr  hf  aittaire  obli|ed  the  public  with  a  more  com^ 

fer  and  a  eteat  part  of  the  nate  t  gare  aring  of  prehenfiTe  view  of  the  marbles  than  either  of  his 

!  bells,  called  from  him  AnmdePs  ring;  ieycral  predeceiTort.     Laftly,  Dr  Chandler  publifh4>d  a 

\  Teftmenta,  a  mitre  enchaied  with  jewels,  a  new  and  improred  copy  of  the  marbles  in  1763, 

er  gilt  crofter,  and  two  golden  chalices.  in  which  he  correded  the  miftakes  of  the  former 

4.)  Arvndsl  TRia.    See  Arumdxl  oil.  editors ;  and  in  fome  of  the  inArriptions,  particu- 

i.)ARl^n)ELIAN  Marblis, 'Oxford  Maa-  Urly  that  of  the  Parian  chronicle,  fnppHed  the 

(s,  or  Parian  Chroniclx,  are  ancient  ftonea  Imimfim  by  many  ingenious  conjedurea. 

has  been  fuppofed,)  whereon  is  infcribed  a  ().)Arundelian  Marbles,  AUTHtiiTiCfTr 

onide  of  the  city  of  Athena,  engraven  in  capi-  op  thb,  DotJiTED.     The  Arundelian  marbled 

letters  in  the  ifland  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cy-  have  generally  been  regarded  aa  a  curious  monO' 

ies,  t64  years  before  Jefus  CbrifL    They  take  ment  of  antiquity.     They  were,  however,  difco- 

ir  firft  name  from  Thomat  £ari  of  Arundel,  vered  in  (bme  inftances  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the 

0  procured  them  out  of  the  Eaft,  or  from  rnoft  authentic  hiftorical  accounts ;  SirllaacNew- 
nry  his  grandfon,  who  prefented  them  to  the  ton  and  (eteral  other  modem  philofophert  p;ii<i 
iverfity  of  Oxford.  The  Arundelian  Marbles,  little  or  no  regard  to  tliem ;  and  of  late  their  n*.;- 
heir  perfeA  ftate,  contained  a  dutmological  thenticity  has  been  ieverely  queftioned  in  an  ex- 
ail  of  the  principal  events  of  Greece  during  a  prefs  diaertatiim  upon  the  fubjed,  entitled,  Th* 
iod  of  ijig  years,  beginnine  with  Cecr<^>s,be»  Pariam  CbrvHuU*  in  this  dilTertation  much  ingr-'^ 
e  Chrtt  i^8»  years,  and  ending  with  the  arch«  nutty  as  weU  as  judgment  and  a  great  extent  rr' 
hip  of  Diognetus,  befwe  Chrift  164.  But  the  ancient  learning  are  difplayed.  iSs  doubts,  tin* 
'onide  of  the  laft  90  years  is  loft;  fo  that  the  author  obierves,  arife  from  the  following  con- 

1  now  remainine  etkU  at  the  archonihip  of  Di-  fiderations:^!.  **  The  chara^ers  have  no  err* 
^^  354  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift:  and  tain  or  unequivocal  marks  of  antiquity/'  l*h  • 
this  fragment  the  infcriptton  is  at  preient  fo  n  and  c,  which  frequently  occur  m  the  form 
tch  corroded  and  effaced,  that  the  fenfe  can  ^hich  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  ancient  ( viy. 
•7  be  difcovered  by  very  learned  and  induftrious  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  r  on  the  right 
^]Wries ;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  fup-  hand,  only  half  as  long  as  that  on  tie  lef^,  aril 
ed  by  their  conjeAurea.  Thu  chronicle,  and  the  t  in  the  form  of  a  proftrate  x,}  are  fo  will 
•ny  other  relics  of  antiouity,  real  or  pretended,  known,  that  any  modem  fabricator  of  a  Grt»i!i 
n  purchafed  in  Afia  Minor,  in  Greece,  or  in  infcription,  which  he  intends  to  impoie  upon  tie? 
s  mands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Mr  William  world  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  would  moft  pn>ba! - 
2y»7'^*n  the  year  1624,  was  lent  by  Thomas  ly  ufe  them  in  preference  to  the  more  common 
not  Arundel  for  the  purpofe  of  making  fuch  and  ordinary  forms.  Bat  the  letters  in  the  Pari  >:i 
"Iraons  for  him  in  the  Eaft.  They  were  chronicle  have  no  appearance  of  antiquity,  except 
Mgfat  into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  this  very  equivocal  one.  They  do  not  in  the  Iv ;  t 
^  t6a7,  and  placed  in  the  gardens  belonging  refeml^  the  Sigean,  the  Kemean,  of  the  Dtli?  1 
Arundel  houie  m  London.  Soon  after  their  ar«  infcriptibna,  i^rhich  are  fuppoied  to  be  of  a  m(;yf 
wthey  excited  a  geiieral  curiofity,  and  were  ancient  date.  They  differ,  in  many  rtfyvtx  , 
"vcd  by  many  inoulfitsve  and  learned  naen;  a-  from  the  lettera  on  the  Marmor  Sandvlceuh  , 
^  fSf*  ^  ^  Kobert  Cotton,  who  prevailed  which,  according  to  the  learned  editor  of  that  if  - 
JWiMden  to  employ  his  abilities  in  explaming  fcription,  wM engraven  in  the  year  before  Cl.nil 
•Gnek  infcriotioas.  Selden  and  two  of  his  374.  They  V:»  no  fort  of  lefifmblaocc  to  t?.- 
V*  ly^  Young,  or,  aa  he  ftyled  \apUd  chxaaert  on  the  Famefian  piU^,  to  tbofe  of  t'  (• 
»«-  n.  pARf  II.  1  c  e  e                    Alexaadnao 
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iter  d.itiJ.   VIlIv  of  argumcrttB  is  adJueeii,  illuftrs!in~  the  .t 

rcf^'mble,    piitorjiy  of  i'manufi-'ript,  to  fui:h  an  infcriplim 

S  of  tbe    as  (he  cliroiiicle,  jii.  a  numlier  of  rcfprA^;  iri 

tfif  Mir-    enforcing  tlie   improbability"  of  its  ^^Ti/lg  c<i- 

>Tji[i  and    bc-en  exi-cuted,  elth»r  for  public  or  pritjit  rt-, 

ordinary    Much  eviijcntre  from  ancient   hiftar]  ii  Kkcir:; 

probably    produced   in   fupport  of  the  airertion,  tlmili! 

a  Grcrk    cummon  mode  of  writing,  in  tlie  reign  of  Plot 

w  in'urr.    my  PhiUilelphus,  waj  not  on  ftoncs,     liiifM-. 

c  larger,    however,  necflTary  to  prove,  by  theKllinipnf'i 

>ir  of  »t-    ancient   authors,    Uiat .  biK)ks   were  writlrn  'r 

line  anti-    parchment,  or  paper  msde  of  theEg^ptiaah 

iiiuily  of   .pmiE,  'or  any  fuch   materials,  before  (he  diTc: 

Iht;  int.'Ve    tlic  Pjrian, chronicle.     This  is  fufficienlly  ttinc. 

iciit  cha-    by  the  Very  writing*  of  Mofej,  David,  SJimt, 

,a^  thofe    ar.il  the  Jcwiih  prophets ;  the  worts  nf  Iter, 

That  tli'e    Hifioil,  AnJcreoq,  Pindar,  iffifchytut,  Soffe'. 

ea  uf  tile   Xuripid-s,   Ileroilotiisi,    Hippocr^itcs,   JtrAnf^  ■ 

ithorhi«    nfs,  ThucydiiU*.   Xfnophon.    Plato,   Dctrn.f: 

:riplioni,    ars  Ariftotle,  fic.  and  it  is  rnconlcilibJy  pwri 

ftiilc.    In    by  the  libraries  Vvhich  were  coUefled  in  prpo-i.:: 

lalleil,  in    ages,  or  about, tliat   time  ;  fuch  as  thiifeof  Pj;- 

fpecilics,    crates  i'n  Simos,  Pifit^tus  and  Enclijct  ii  .'- 

;  drawn,    then*,  NiioLrJlrS  in  Cypms,.  Euripidn  tkpx. 

from  thcnt  in  favour  of  its  aatiquity      What  rr-.i-    Arilictli;  the  J^iilofiipbcr,   Clcarchos  at  fkiw-: 

foo  could  there  be,  lie.afks,  for  introdacitig  thpfe    Pontica,  and  iJie  moll  cxtenfive  anil  m^lSra'- 

into  the  Parian  chronicle  ?  We  do  not  ufu.illy  find    library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Egypt,  fecK. 

them  in  Creek  writriri  of  the  f.ime  age,  or  even  "ed  rn  or  befbrt-  the  year  184,  which  in  hii  tint  i 

in  tiiofe  of  tlw  rool  early  dU""    ThL"  reign  of    faid  to  hare  contained   100,000  voluniifs  'M'- 

Ptolemy    Philadeljihlis,    with   the   j>ft   yiar   of    liave  bt-en  enlarged    by   tils  Aicccflbrs  tn  H« ' 

which   the  d.ite  of  the  chronicle  coincides,  was     mount  of  alniolt  ;oc,oct3.      Not   long  ittmv^' 

not  an  age  of  rude  antiquity,  with  refpe^t  to  the    a  library  w.is  founded  at  Perjjairus  bj  m^^ 

Gr-'ck  language  ;  "being  only   1.13  years  aft«  the    and  Eumenes,    which,    according   to  PtoUit. 

time  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  when   the  Greek     containud  locjoco.     Thrfr  are  cleir  and  dwi ' 

was  fpoken  and  written  in  its  ntmoll  purity  and    proofs,  that  the  common  mode  of  writinj  in :'' 

elegance;  and  we  can  fcarcely  fiippofe,  that  even     time  of  Ptolemy^ Philadelphus  was  not  on  Si"^ 

a  (tone  cutter,  in  tli^t   refined   age,  would  have    HI,     '■  The  chronicle  does  liot   appear  V>  '^^^^■ 

been  permitted  to  difgrace  a  fup^b  »-A  learned     been  cnprarfed  by  public  autboritj."     1.  The  fr 

monument,  with  fuch  barbarifms  as  occiir  in  the    aigiimcnt  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  it,  (lu!  '- 

chronicle.     The  archaifrns, .however,  he  remarks,     fcriptions  of  that  kind  ufually  bi-gjn  withipr'- 

arcnotuniformlyobferved  inthisinfcription.' 'He  'ciflarform;    as,  h   Eotah  kai  o  iKMOl, 'TV 

adduces  fi«  inftancea  of  deviation ;  and  adds,  lie    fensic  and  the  people ',"  or  thus,  EAoaf*  th  v- 

u  almoft  tempted  to  (ufpeit,  that  ■*•  n.^,  1^  m«-     t*hi  kai  lor  iHMni.  "  It  pieafed  tbe  ft«K'"' 

{■/ini,  and  other  preteniled  arehaifms,  are  rtwiflg  'til*  people,  ftc."      But  the  Parian  chrrwc^t 

to  a  mere  afieftatioj)  of  antiquity,  or  to  a  cor-    gins  in  the  manner  of  a  private  man,  fptjkr:* 

ropted  dialeft  and  pronunciation  in'later  ages. —     liis  own  ptrformance  in  the  firft  perfou  fiift^ 

Thefe  arehaitms,  our  author  acknowledpes,  ap-     This  argummt,  our  author  hrmarfcs.  cuiW» 

pear  on  other  marbles;  but  he  thinks,  that,  for     mudi  afTeflcd  by  ohferving,  that  the  heginf^'' 

that  very  reafon,  they  would  naturally  be  adnpted    the  infctiption  is  obliterated  ;  for  jt  iitKirij* 

by  the  fabricator  of  a  fup^ofitious  infcriptiott  j     implii-d  by  the  words  now  remairing.   1   <^ 

and  the  ajtheijticity  of  thofe  infcriptions  in  which     fa^ts  and  dates,  which  are  mentioned  in  '^''^ 

they  appear  muft  be  eltabliihed,  before  they  can    niclo,  do  not  appear  to  have  Wn  txtraiW™ 

be  urged  in  oppofition  to  the  prefcnt  argurnent.   "any  public  records,  or  calculatt'd  toanhn"' 

II.  "  It  is  not  probable  that  the  chronicle  was  en-    piirpofe  of  autficntic  documents:  as  Bi«T^ 

(rravcd  (at prh-ate  ufe."     Our  author  thinks  it  an     n<^t  princes  and  magiilrarci  are  palTed  °^V^ 

.    impofliNe fuppofition  that  fuch  an e'xpenfive  and     out  notice;  in  fcveral  irftancirs,  tl;c  '■'^""^ 

ctiailisrfome  work  could  have  been  executed  by  a     of  whole  centiirics  are  omitted;   at.d  Ih  "*■ 

privai- citizen,  cither  for  his  oWn  amufcment,  or  'chiefly  fpccilled,  are  not  matJCrs  of  gecrn.';^ 

for  the  benefit  of  his  ftlTow  cilizsns.    Inthc  ftril     lional  iui  porta  tree;      3.  The  Parian  infcri^^ 

plaie,  a  ling  infuriplion  ctlnld  not  be  engraved  in  'fuch  abneaswc'can  hardly  fuppcfell^^* 

marble,  without   fuch' an  espeuee  as  few  Itemed   Urates  or  the  pedpte  of  Parol  would  hiir'**'' 

Greeks  were  able  to  afford.. ,,  Or,  jf  its,  author,     cd' to  be  engraved.      St.ilely   fepukhfrt,  pi^ 

■  by  an  uneomnipn  tclicitj-,  wMs  a^ile  to  crcft  fu;h  '  jriumphal  _aTrtii's;  and  the  lite,  were  '•^  " 

a    literary  monumenl,   the"  fdicmp  would    ha«e  ,  perpetuate  the  glory  of  eminent  tncp.     V^T^ 

been  i:fL'i;'ra  and  imprudent  j  as '  all  the  cotitehis    membranee  of  events  inwhich  nations  w*  ^ 

of  Uic   inrcriiHi'>n   might   Inve   been    puhliihed     reftcd,  the  fncceffion  of  princes,   4c-  »«F'  1 

more  cuninodl'junyand  -efrtaiialTy  bv  the  com-  \  fervM'  In  the'  /ime  manner.^    I^afJffc  *^"* 

iiiyii  mode  of  writing  In  ut  it  (hat  time.    }i  ■ft-  '  and  la\frs',  ft'cft  litewtfe  tE^ra^id  oa  '-^'-^-^ 


ttTn^lc  did  Ihj^  not^roducj  his'^uthoritv  ?  or.  |t  l^aft 

trtiy  dro'tfief  Tiot  meatiotl**iiis  optnidirr  surely 

nothinp^,  to  all  appearance,  could  more  be  ctabo- 

peopTQ»'J*f  [tb^y  .elTehti^lly  fpnccrnedUhe|r  con-  mc,  n  or.-    important,  or   of  higher   authority, 

dui5a,rt<?ir property,  thi^ir IjJ^rty, .or  their  bVcs^  than '^ a  chronological' tnblc,  'which   uas  thought 

fTrgra^Td  ujTon  tables  of  marble. 

not  once  mentioned  by 

_  *   1  his  indted  appears  a 

iiemj jrojs  of  Uit' country,  rui  decree^  of  <he  ifia-  ftrong  ;irbumcnt  agalifft  itff  authenticity.    Apollo- 

giLtrates^  no  public  records;  no  laws  of  flate._^-^  d(frus,'  an  Athenian,  the  difciple  <?f  ArJftcrchus 

On' tlie  carrtrary,  it  is  a  Vork  of  fncre  fp>iu!ati-  the  ^rarornarian,  and  Pana:thjs  the  philofopher, 

tjofi  and  learning,  in  "which  the  rr.habitarjts  of  that  ^:rDie  a'fnioaldgical  hiiiorical  work  on  the  early 

illihil,*  efprciajfj'' the;  coramop   Pv'.yj^K*,,  hid  not  a^es  of  Greece  :  but,  ttiough,  com j^ofed  lao" years 

liie  lt^a|^  ;ntercli  or  Cj^jucni;    Thcfe  wbrd^^at  the  atter  tihe  dale  ot  th'c  Parian  chronicH?,  it  docc  not 

begipmn^,  a-vi^f^''  »#•  ^fV^»  would  nilutaliy  h^aj  contain  the  fmalleft  traces  of  a  f)ilrm3tical  chro- 

us  t6,II;pauiy,*feAt  the  i'Tcription  rphtcd^to  Pr.-  nology.    It  is  remarkable  ioo  that  the  chronicle 

rcu.,  Aug,  iTj[Of  it  xvoulvl  have  been  natural  for  of  Apollodorus  is  quoted  by  t)iodorus  Siailusi 

the.autl\iw  to  have  naentiqned  fome  of  the  mo/t  St rabo,  Plutarch,  A.  GelHu^,  Lucian,  and  many 

impactiinl    oCi:urrvnces    in   the    hijlory   of  that  pther  Writers  of  antiquity ;  while  the  Parian  chro- 

idAndC    Eutfc/Ctys  this  aclUe  and  karoed  critic,  Yiitle,  which  comprehenas'a  more  extenfiycpc  'od, 

>fc:hat  fcbeigf  ^#t?5  pur  chroiiokvcr  purfue  on  this  is  entirely  unnoticed.     It  contAins,  however,  *uch 

occafigni  uaei  he  J'.cord:  the  events,  and  revojij-  wonderful  difcoveries  in  anfirnt  hJflory,  that  if  it 

tioaa4^f*bis^b\vn* country  ?  Does  He  mention  ajiy  Tia? emitted  164  years  Before  the 'Chriftian  rcr^,  it 

of  tlie,li4(tlj;^  .fiegvs,'.an<i  treatiel  of  the  Parian^?  '  mull  have  excited  a  general* attention,  and  been 

any  of  ^beic  public  inftityt'Qna  ^  any  of  their  po^  gferred  to  as  an  authority  by  writers  of  fuccrrd- 

etii,  p,Uqpti^  ,qr  warriors  T  Docs  he  mention  Ar-  'mg  thnes.    But  we  do  iiot  find,  in  any  author  of 

chilocjiu8>  wbu  .was  honour]^  by^iiis  couqtryr  antic^ity,  cither  poet  or  hiftorian,  geographer  or 

men,^n3LdiftiagulIhed  as  a  poet  in '^.general  aC-  .chronotoger,  mythologift  or  fcholiaft,  tHd  moft 

fcmUy.Qr  tbti  Greeks?  Not  a  fylUtJ'e  on  any , of  lli/^ant  allufion  to  the  Pariaji  chronicle;  ^migh 

thciiJuj5Jc<^s  \X>1  the  contrary,  he,r9n:xble?  from  It  was  fuch  a  common  pradice  among  the  ancients 

plicelq-pjac^,-and.recprd^lhe  Ifaqfidions of  A-  x6  nfiention  the  works  of  hispredeceJ^ors;  that  in 

theo3^r,Co^iatfi,  Wacedoni  J^y dla,  .Crete,  C)'prus,  ijl^^Y  books  we  find  references  an4  alhafions  to 

SJcily*   Pcrfia,  . and, other  Ipingn, countries  wi\b  i>  4t  5i  ^t  <^^  700  ttiflerent  authors  of  every  deno- 

wli^^^ax-Qs  bad  na*connc«5lioD/  In  thls^  vjew,  mjnation.    VI.  **  Some  of  the  fads  mentioned  in 

the  micripiioa  CemsTto  have. been  as.  unnec:cfTary  the  chronicle  fcem  to  have  been  taken  froqi  wri- 

ift  P^ro^  fls  a  marble  jBonumertt  wquM  be  in  this  t^B  of  a  later  date.?    Our  inquirer  collates  feve- 

countxy;*.  cecordln'g  ttc  ^tiquities  of , Fiance  or  ral jpaflTages  in  the  Parian  chronicle  wkh-parailel 

Spain,  6r  one  i^it^nilca  recording 'the  revoiuti-  panages  in  Greeks  authors,  to  evince  that  there  is, 

DOS  of  ^aglan^ .  But  upon  .fupp  fition,  that  the  m  the  former^  an  appearance  of  imitation^  or  a 

infcnpuari.is  a  Wgery,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  ftrpngcr  refemulance  than  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed 

this  GXtra^Jjnacy  circumftance.    A  fe>v  chrono-  to  arife  from  accident ;  there  are  hkewife  fome 

logical  occurrences  in' the  anciqnt  hiRo^y  of  Paros  improbabilities  attending  the  account  of  Deucalion 

would  no^tUa^been  fo  intereilmg  to  the  genera-  as  related  in  the  Parian  chronicle;  and  that  the 

ity.o^ readers,  or  fo  valuable  in  the  cftimation  of  names  of  fix,  and,  if  the  lacunae  are  property  fup- 

rvery  lover  of  antiquities,  or,  in  Ihort,  fo  profit-  /pHed,  the  n^mesof  1 1  cities  appear  to  have  been 

ib\c  Xonhe  compiler,  as  a  general  Tyflem  of  Cre-  '  engraved  on  the  marble,  exa^ly  as  we  find  them 

:ian  chn>nolbgy.    IV.  "  The  .Greek  and  Roman  in  JElian's  Various  Hiftory.  But  there  is  not,  our 

vriters,  iar*a  long  time^after  the  date  of  this  author  obferves,  any  imaginable  reafon  for  this 

vprkf  GfiMsi^^in  that  they  had  no  chronological  particular  arrangment.    It  does  not  correfpond 

ccouQt.ot  jthje  affairs  of  ancient. Greece."    This  with  the  time  of  their  foundation,  with  their  fitii- 

(oTuioa  i^  /confirmed  by  the.teftimony  of  Julius  ation   in  Ionia,  with  their  relative  importatice, 

LfricaouSy.JuAui    ^lartyf,   t'luWch,   Jofephus,  or  with  the  order  vrith  which  they  are  placed 

^arroy   Dibdorus  Siculus,  and  others;  and  the  by  othef  eminent  hiftorians.    The  argument  by 

allowing,  ferits  of  interrogatories  is  fubjoined :  wljich  our  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  tBe 

TKacydi^^s*  J,  .know,  lived  140  years  before  Parian   chronicle   has,  in   this   inftance,  copied 

je  chr(uiiclc  is  /aid  lb  have  been  written ;  but  if  Elian's  VaiHous  Hiftor)',  fecms  decifive  of  the  fa<It, 

nucydidefy  Slb  well  as  other  writers,  complained  He  oblerves,  that  fix  names  may  be  tranfpofdd 

lat  there  vraj^  nothing,  but  uncertainty  in  the  ear-  720  different  ways;  and  that  ix  names  admit  of 

ST  period  of  fcrccian  hifto_ry»  from  whence  can  .479,oof,6©o  different  tranfpofitions.    Suppofirig 

e  fuppo/e.the  author  of  tins  infcription  colled-  t^eu,  that  there  is  no  particular  reafon  for  one  ar*. 

1  fuch  a  clear,  determinate,  and  comprehen five  rangement  rather  than  another,  it  will  follow,  that 

fietti  of  chionology?  if  he  had  auy  fources  of  the  chance  of  two  authors  placing  them  in  the 

formation, -'which  were  unknown  to  fucceeding  fame  order,  is,  in  the  former  cafe,  as  i  to  7J0; 

riters,  how  happens  it,  that  they  fiiould  all  of  and  in  the  hter,  as  i  to  479*00 1,600.    It  is  there- 

era  overlook  this  moft  confiderable,  moft  cxa(5t,  fore,  (ays  he,  utterly  improoable,  that  thefc  names 

oft "  creditable  author  ?  Why  did  ihey  omit  this  wtnild  have  been  placed  m  this  order  on  the  marbir, 

icient  account  of  their  fearly  ages?  Why  did  if  the  author  of  the  infcription  had  not  tranCcribed 

t  y  riot  copy,  fijs  moft  memurablc  epocUas  T  Why  theoi  from  the  hillorian.  It  may  indeed  be  urged, 

'    ^                                     •  Ecec»          '              vith 
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ymth  refard  to  this  fimilaritf  of  irriBgcment  in  Ofliao't  po€ffnt»  be  »  point  very  ftr  indeed  iron 

the  Parian  chronicle  and  JElian's  Various  Hiftoiy>  being  eftiblilhedt  yet  that  deccptiooi  of  thb  kind 

that  the  inference  might  be  very  inverie  of  that  baTe  been  pradiled  it  an  unqueftionaUe  M|  h 

which  if  fpeciiied  by  our  author.  But  that  JElian  endeavouring,  towards  the  end  of  hie  diifotatko, 

fhould  have  feen  the  Parian  chronicle*  without  to  inveftigate  the  time  of  the  fuppoM  fioi^, 

once  mentioning  it;  or  that  he  fiiould  have  eg-  he  obferves,  that  the  i6th  centuryt  andthe  pikx 

a^Ij  copied  a  lift  of  towns,  arranged  neither  ac-  part  of  the  x  7th  centuryt  produced  a  muhitodeof 

roraing  to  chronological  nor  topographical  orders  grammarians,  critics,  mi  commentator!,  dsnlf 

is  indeed  a  fuppofitioo  equally  improbable  with  varied  in  Grecian  literature*  and  am|^y  Qoatikd 

the  other.    VII.  **  Parachioniims  appear  in  fome  for  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  chronological  Mm 

of  the  epochas,  which  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  a  as  that  of  the  Arundelian  inarbles,    AboftaO,  tie 

Greek  chronologer  in  the  xt9th  Olympiad  would  fciences  of  chronology  wai  particulariy  fnM 

t>e  liable  to  commit*''    A^er  fpedfying  thefr,  our  and  inveftigated  about  that  time :  **  Nunc  fenet 

inquirer  aiks.  Would  a  writer  of  repi|tatiof|  aiid  chronologUi''   lays  Scaltger  in  the  yesr  itej, 

learning,  in  one  of  the  moft  poliihed  and  enlight-  **  omnes  hoc  fermm  excalftctunt.''    Cailu^ 

ened  seras  of  ancient  Greece,  commit  fuch  mif-  treats  thofe  perfons  with  contempt  who  were  os^ 

takesy  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  pofitive  attefta-  acquainted  with  the  improvements  ishichhadbm 

tions  of  the  moft  accurate  hiftorianp,  in  events  of  maae  in  that  department  of  learning  ate  the  m 

public  notoriety  ?  Would  a  private  citizen  or  a  vival  of  letters*    Innumerable  fyftema  of  chm»> 

magiftrate  of  Paros,  order  a  crude  and  inaccurate  logy  had  been  publiihed  before  the  year  16151 

feries  of  epochas  to  be  engraved,  at  a  great  ex*  from  which  it  was  eafy  to  extrad  aicrieiof» 


cbfcureandunfatisfadtoryt"  Our  author  obfervc%  leded,  and  the  high  price  at  waich  theyvm 

tliat  it  is  attended  with  fome  fufpicious  circpm-  purchafed,  were  fufficient  inducement!  to  tfyose 

Aances  and  without  any  of  thofe  clear  and  une-  whofe  avarice  orwho(e  neceflitr  wasftmoscrtbas 

HuivoCal  evidences,  which  always  difcrimtnate  his  integrity,  to  engravi^  his  Labours  on  naiWt 

truth  from)  fiUfehood.    There  are  no  data  in  the  and  traniiBiit  them  to  Smyma»  aa  a  coanodiwt 

infcription  by  which  to  diicover  the  place  where  emporium  for  fuch  rarities.'*    The  predfepenod 

the  marble  wu  ereded.    The  place  lifcewiie  where  of  the  febrication,  howevert  moft  ftill  be  rettODrd 


fuppoied  that  it  was  found  in  the  inadequate 

ifland  of  Parot.    If  it  was  ereded  at  Smymai  u  Upon  the  whole,  periiaps.  it  would  be  tooto*y 

fome  inuginet  our  author  aiks,  for  what  purpofe  to  pronounce  decifively  that  this  fsmoos  ^i^ 

4oes  the  wri^  mention  Aftyanax  the  archon  of  cle  fo  long  rei|)eded,  is  an  impoGtioo  opoa  tbe 

Parosy  and  nd  one  circumftanec  relative  to  Smyr-  public.    It  may,  however,  be  uMj  dhwd  tU 

na  ?  If^  he  adds,  it  was  efeded  at  Paros,  why  does  the  fidpicioos  aeatnft  it  are  extremely  ftronft  ^ 

be  not  mention  more  archons  than  one  ?   Chr  how  the  oSjedions  ahready  cited  of  a  natare  mj  dS* 

I  hall  we  account  for  his  profound  filence  with  re*  cult  to  be  removed.     No  attempts  have  yd  ben 

fped  to  all  the  events  and  reyoluttons  which  m\)ft  made  with  this  view» 

bave  happened  in  that  ifland,  and  have  been  infi-  ARUNPlFEROUSt  «^.  bearing  leedi.  MtHtj* 

nitely  more  iptereftipg  to  the  natives  than  the  *  ARUNPINACEOUl*   aJJ.   ianrndmastm 

tranudions  of  any  foreign  co)intry  ?  The  train  iM.)    Of  or  ]ike  reeds.  Diff* 

of  drcumfiancea  by  which  the  Parian  chronicle  *  ARUNOlN£OUS.iu^.[tfrMufe<0«#ilJt]i' 

came  mto  iht  poflefiion  of  Mr  Petty,  whom  Lord  boqnding  with  feeds. 

Arundel  had  (en^  into  the  £aft  for  the  pyrpolb  of  ARUNDINOSE.    See  the  lal(  artkfe 

IsoUeding  antiquitiei,  as  well  as  the  iub/equent  (L  lO  ARUNQO,  in  botany,  the  tito:  Af* 

oondud  of  Peirefc  its  former               *    *  '"^    ^-    -^       ^      •^  •       .__._*w^— . 
.lutbor  a  ftrooe  prefumptioi 
tion  was  aduaJly  fabricated,  , 

tuning  for  it  ft  bigh  price,  upon  the  pretence  tbat  lyx  confifts  of  two  vahres,  and  the  flofcidn  ^ 

It  was  a  reUc  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  certaiui  that  thick  and  downy.    There  ut  6  feedesi  n^ 

I'lere  is  fometbing  myftenous  in  the  condud  of  i.AnuVno  AaaoaEA.hasatneukel^w 

t.ie  firft  qftenfible  proprietora*    Thefe  marbles  had  narrow  leaves,  and  in  aQ  other  rt^pcdi  nkam 

hjcn  touUy  unknowut  or  unnoticefl,  for  almpft  the  Bambos.    See  )t^  a. 

X900  years,  and  at  laft  they  are  dug  out  of  the  2^  AayNoo  bam^os,  or  Hut  bamboo^ii*^ 

({found^no  body  can  tell  ua  when  or  where  f"  the  of  the  £aft  Indies  and  fome  paiuof  Afl>^i 

}X.    "  The  literary  world  has  been  fine<iuently  where  it  frequently  attains  the  het^  ^^Si 

{ npofed  upon  by  fpurious  books  and  infcriptions;  See  Bamboo.  The  main  root  is  loi^  tUcb  ;■■' 

fi  :il  therefore  we  (hould  be  extremely  captious  ed,  fpreads  horizontally,  and  fends  oat  tB^T^ 

with  regard  tO  Wbat  we  receive  under  the  vener-  lindncal  woody  fibres  qf  a  whitifli  coloar»  m 

^hie  name  ^antiquity/'    This  proportion  is  illui^  many  foet  long.     From  the  joints  of  tbe  0^* 

f rated  by  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  very  root  fpring  fevml  round  jointed  ftalktto  iP^ 

)  roprrlyexpo^s  thtf  forgeries  which  ha vediigraced  digtous  height,  and  at  about  ^^^^^J^I^ 

%i\t  r<  public  of  letters  m  different  a|^a;  and  al-  the  ground  fend  out  at  their  j«nts  frfttal  »*■• 

XUs^'jip\\  oi>^  of  tbc  more  recent  oon cited,  namely,  joined  together  ^f.  their  b4e ;  tbefc  IWP "^i! 
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e  manner  as  thofe  they  {boot  out  froou  tfiny  the  tubt  decay,  thqr  may  be;fuffered  to  grow  into 

befe  be  planted  with  a  piece  of  the  firftftalk  ad*  the  tam  which  will  encourage  them  to  grow  tea 

Dg  to  them,  they  will  perpetuate  their  ^peclet  laiger  fiie :  but  care  muft  be  takest  when  the  bed 

7  are  armed  at  their  jointa  with  ooe  or  two  is  refreihed  with  new  tan»  to  letve  a  fuffideot 

p  rigid  ^esy  and  fumiihed  with  oblong  oral  ouantity  of  old  tan  about  the  roots  of  the  plants; 

Of  eight  or  nine  inches  loogf  feated  on  ihort  tor  if  they  are  too  much  bared,  and  the  new  taa 

ftaiks.    The  flowers  are  produce4  in  large  laid  near  themt  it  will  icorch  Uieir  rootsi  fo  that 

icks  60m  the  joints  of  the  (talks,  placed  thiee  the  planta  may  be  deftroyed« 
parcel  dole  to  thdr  receptacles:  they  refemble       (jL)  Aeundo  imdica,  in  the  mateiia  medica» 

e  of  the  common  reed  and  are  fucceedod  by  the  name  ci  iht  arwuh/anjfuhem  drat^ms  wumans 

s  of  the  iame  form  furrounded  witl>  down*  of  Moriibn.    This  is  the  plant  from  the  fruit  of 

yoQQg  flioota  are  covered  with  a  dark  green  which,  br  maceration  in  warm  water,  ther  get  a 

L}  thde  when  very  tender  are  put  in  Tinecar,  kind  of  cnigon's  blood,  which  makes  the  fine  reft 

garlic  and  the  pods  of  capfi^m,  and  thus  of  the  Indian  vamiflies. 

Id  a  pickle^  which  is  efteemed  a  valuable  con-       (III.)  Aeumdo  saccBaaiFiaa,  the  Sagmr  iom* 

eat  m  the  Indies,  and  if  Cud  greatly  to  pro-  See  SACCHaaoM. 

etbe  appetite  and  affiit  digeftion.  See  AcHiaa.       ARUNS  TAaQUimos,  the  fim  of  Tarqum  IL 

ftaiks  in  their  young  ftate  are  almoft  foUdf  the  laft  king  of  Rome,  who  meetinff  Brutus  in  the 

contain  a  milky  iuke;  this  is  of  a  fweet  na^  firft  battle,  after  the  baniflimeat  ot  the  royal  fii* 

;  and  as  the  ftalks  advance  in  age,  they  b^  milyi  thqr  mutually  killed  each  other, 
e  hollow  except  ^  the  joints,  where  they  are       ( r.)  ARURA,  in  antiquity.    See  Atooaa. 
ped  by  a  woody  membrane,  upon  which  this       (%.)  Aauaa,  in  middle  age  writers,  a  fi^ 

or  lodges,  and  concretes  into  a  fubftance  call*  ploughed  and  Ibwed.    Some  writers  alfe  ufe  the 


rA9AXia,  or  fusar  of  Mombih  vhich  waa  held  word  to  fignify  the  work  of  a  day  at  plough, 
ich  efterm  br  the  ancieQts»  in  Ibme  particular  ARUSINI  CAnrit  \  frfains  in  Lucania, 
rders,  that  it  was  equal  in  value  to  its  weight       ARUSIAN  rti(.DSf  3   mous  for  the  laft  battle 


iver.   The  old  fUlks  grow  to  5  or  6  incBea  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Pynrhns.    That 

Mter,  and  are  then  of  a  ihining  yellow  colour,  priooe  being  at  Tarentum,  and  hearing  that  the 

are  fo  bard  and  durable  that  they  are  uied  in  two  new  confula  Curius  Dentatus  and  Comdina 

dings,  and  for  makiiw  all  forts  of  houfehold  Lentuhis  had  divided  their  forces,  the  ooe  indid* 

iture«   Thefe^  when  bored  throu£h  the  mem-  ing  Lucania  and  the  other  Samnium  |  he  likewtfe 

les  at  their  joints,  are  converted  into  water  divided  a  obofen  detachment  of  his  army  intot#o 

%%   Thefe  fin^e  alfo  to  make  the  fHcks  with  bodies  mardung  with  his  Epirots  againft  Denta- 

di  the  Oaves  or  other  p^fons  canry  thoie  fort  tus,  hi  hopes  or  furprifing  lum  ii|  his  camp  near 

itters  which  are  called  faUnqmnst  and  are  fo  Beneventum.     But  the  coniid  having  notice  of 

mon  and  convenient  in  all  the  Baft.    The  hia  approach,  mard^d  out  of  hia  entrendunenta 

Her  ftalks  are  uled  for  walking  fticks.    The  vnth  a  ftrong  detachment  fi  fcgiooafies  to  meet 

bttants  of  Otaheite  make  flutes  of  them,  about  him,  repulieo  his  van  guard,  put  many  of  the  £• 

ot  lonff,  vrith  two  hc3es  only,  which  tiiey  ftcm  pirots  to  the  (Word,  and  took  Ibnie  of  their  de* 

I  the  nrft  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  the  mid-  phanta*     CuriuS|  encouraged  by  tluf  fuceeia 

MK  of  the  right,  and  they  blow  through  their  marched  farto  the  Arufian  fidds*  and  drew  up  hia 


rill.  army  in  a  plam,  vrhidi  vru  wide  enoH^  fpr  hit 

AaoNno  DtBAV,  or  manured  reed,  is  a  n*-  froops,  but  too  narrow  fbr  the  Edrol  phalanx  to 

of  warm  countries,  but  win  bear  the  cold  of  aft  vrith  its  fidl  eifod.    Bnt  the  king%  cageraeft 

moderate  wintert  in  the  open  air.    It  dies  to  to  try  h&  fbength  and  fkill  with  fo  renowned  a 

fiirfoce  in  autumn,  but  appears  again  in  the  commander,  fumulated  him  to  ennge  at  tiiat 

ig  10  or  la  feet  high  m  one  fummer.    The  great  diiadvantage.    Upon  the  firft  ^^asl  the  ac« 

Li  of  this  are  brought  from  Spain  and  Portu*  tionbegani  and  one  of  the  king's  wings  gave  way, 

and  are  ufM  by  the  weavers,  as  aUb  for  ma-  vi  Aory  feemed  bcUned  to  the  Romans.     But 

;  fiflung  nxSa*  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in  perfoorepulfod 

AauMoo  oaiiHTAiisiswhattheTttrkavle  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  to  their  mtrendunents. 

niting  pena  1  it  grows  In  a  vaDey  near  mount  Thia  advantage  was  in  great  part  owfaig  to  the 

OS,  as  aub 00  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan.  elephants|  a chncumiUnce  which  Curiua  peroeivn 

te  of  thefe  plants  are  found  In  Britain.  ing.  commanded  a  body  of  teferve,  which  he  had 

'  Aaonoo    rHaAOMiris,  or  the  common  pdled  near  the  camp,  to  advance  and  attack  thofo 

flMecd,  grows  by  the  fides  ef  our  rivers,  and  animals  with  Imning  torches ;  which  firigh^ned 

anding  waters.  and  annoyed  them  m  fbch  a  degree,  that  tiiey 

.  Aaoiino  vaasiooiot,  the  Indian  variegated  wheeled  about,  broke  into  the  phalanxi  and  pot 

It  ia  fbppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Pebax,  that  body  into  the  utaoft  diforder.    The  Ro- 

iHne  from  it  only  fai  having  variegated  leaves,  mans  taking  advantage  of  this  confufioo,  chaifcd 

1.)  Aaouno,  cvltuxx  of  tri.    As  an  thcfo  with  foch  fury  that  w  enemy  ircre  entirely  bro* 

lU  grow  naturaflj  bi  fow  niarfliy  Ignds,  they  ken  and  defeated.    Pynhus  retired  to  Tarentum» 

t  be  %plicd  with  plenty  of  water.    TheDo.  attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe^  Icnviiy 

lequiiet  little  cares  the  Verficolor  is  more  de>  the  Romans  m  full  pofleflkm  of  his  can^  I  whid 

te,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  pots.    The  Ar-  they  fo  much  admired,  that  they  imitated  it  as  a 

n,theBambosandtheOrientalismuftbepre-  modd  ever  after* 

ed  hi  ftoves,  planted  in  tubs  fiDed  with  rich  ARUSPICE,  «./.  Divination  by  exanndng  the 

by  and  plenOfidlyfopplied  vrith  vai9«   When  kitraitoofaninili. 

ARU8 


^    ^    7k  (    SQO    y  'AS 

l^:jivlty,  an  Qr Jpr.  of  jwitfts  who  preteadcil  to  foros     ,A^2iXXA«  a  very  ancient  mintine  ;  « 

t^Cjuture  eyent^hy  irifpe^ing  the  '  -    *'      »*    •    •  --^  •       •  '  -«     » -      >  ^  --  »    - 

Um^kiiled,  io.{acrifice;  they  vyere 

ouof^caftbn  of  pprt^taaudprodigi  ._^--.,  ^, „_      _^_  ^ 

]iices  ivere  ajways  cogieu  from.  ine»  bell  famUies^  Moors  apd  jci^s^  who  c*rry  oo  do  tr^ic  :  n 

Hf^d^  tlieir  eppIoyracD^  was  qf-the^^^e  nature^  formerly  a-  Roman  colooyj  z&^errrv^  k. 

as  that  of  tlie  augurs,  they  were  as  much  honpqr-  the  govern i^egf  of Ihc  Cot^s,  an*i  vai  ujl  - 

ed. :;  Their  ojjUege^  a'^'JWell  as  thdfe  *of  the  other  by  the,  Maliometaos.    AlpbooCo  of  P^jr*.^ 

^(Jj^u's  ordc^e.  h^d  lU,  particular,  regifter^^aiul  uamed  the  Africac,  took  it  by  allauh  *a  u- 

ijccQrds,    Catxv  wRp  was  ao  au^iin  u^d  to  iiiy,  brought  away  tK;C  prefumptivc  tcir  a  li  . 

h^,XvoudvTed  how  one  ^rufptx  could  loot  at  aao-  Aiter  that  princc-:,canje  to  the  tLiuoe»  he  j 

i^  Svitliput  Iiuj^blu^  in  Hifl  face  ^from ivhich  we  it,  in'  i^9j?>.  with,,ioo,ooo  men  ;  bm. »«-  - 

learn  what  opinion  be  had  of  ithe;  folidify-'of  the  to  abandon  the  undertaking.    llom'C«T,;   , 

ag^picinay  ^/,    ^..t,.    .,     ..         .,  tte  Portuguefe  forfook  it  of  their  ovs -■ 

AkUSVICI  li'bri,  a  kind  of  facred  writings  a«  Lon.  5-  40.  W,  L^t.  35.  40*  K- 

Dfon^g  tht;  ancient^ Uc1irt3ri^i^»  wherein' the  Uws        AKZiNA,  a  river  of  Lapland. 

a^Kl  difcLpline  of  iJk^/arufpipes  were.defaribed.  „  ..        (I.  w)  AS,  among  the  ancient  RctLir   . 

^ 'ARUSPlCJN^A,;jthe  art  of  the  ARvlpji^^'si     ' \  ticularfyireijeht,  conAiling  of  1 2  puaccs;  "^ 

'  AkvOM,  in  ancieiit  agrif  ujture^  prbpttily.  dc-i  fame  with  Uhra^  or  the  Roman  pou«l    T 

noted  grc^uuLpiaughed  but  npt  fowed.  ^Tbe'Wqrd  ia  deriv4xl  from  the  Creek  «4.y  uhi^  jr  *« 

ifi  ^smctirpea  extended  jto  all  arable^  or'corii  •[4nd,  dialcift  is  Vfed  for  ui^  ont^  q    d.  as  txij* 

i]ji.contr2di(lindion  l(rom  paflur^,    ,   ,    ^  .  ^   '    .  though  others  will  ha>c  it  namod  mi  c^^  - 

*  ARWERXP^I,:'a  fipafi  tow^  of  Suffolls,,  |^\yj  c^vife  m^ide^of  braii 
ofiHarwich,''neah  the^  jundion  of  the)  OrweU  and      ,  (x.)  As  was  alfo  the  lume  of  a  Riirr 
tne  Stour. 


Ac^^^rding'to  RyckJ^s•  the  ,ar](*  Jt^rpperly  .fpeak-i  braf»^  andcailed^  #^,J7^ra,  liktbu^ts  %^^ 

ing,  Avas  aplage^  thp,)^gheil  part  of  the  .^pU  caule  ^4^i}a{)y  w,eighiQ£  a  putuidor  11   ~ 

toT|^e*Mpunt^  ftirongqr  a^d  better  for^i£edMthan  AbQut^4io  ye2|r&  after,  the  fir  ft  Pusjcr 

!^e"rc;ilt-with  toyirera'and  pinnated  walls;  ni^whkh  lu^hauflcd  the  ireafury,  ^^^  reducttitbc*:* 

^as^aJfo  the  tflmple  of  JppMtehjC^itqlitvus.   •  ounces.  -  In  tlie^iecond  Punic  war,  Har*. ^* 

•X^^  Aivz,  was^alfo  al  coqfecrated  ^cie  on  tbe  fipg  very  hard  upon  them,  they  mloaif  l.« 

£,4^inc  ]^ou^.j»rl^e»4]^.  auaucs  .pubKcly  per-  iaff  its  welgfitt  f*2-  to  one  oasce«   jksc-U'  ■■ 

formed  their  ompe.    §ome;  Vili  have,  the^  ^x  tq  the  f  apifian  ilw,;  they  took  away  halt  a  - 

bave^bisen^t he. augural  tomple^  butVarro  ^3(prefs«^  n^^^i  and  copfequ^ntJy  redycwl  tV  M  ^  -* 

ly^dillinguiihes  between  the  t^o.   ,iQfihrs  arx  the  m^nutiv«  wf^gb.t  of^f  an  ouace :  aad  a* 

J>ai2if^,,.or  herakls,  gathered  ihe  grafs  uf^  in  tht^  rally  tU^i^^^  tiiat^ li  .contioued  the  Ib<  ^^ 

jpere^nony^of  makii^g  leagues  and  treaties.      .  -    -  the  commonweaith,  and  even  till  the  rop*'  •' 

1*(^^  AkV  RSiTANHiCA^.a  dladel  df^.'jiat^via,  paiTian*    'jTUh  ^^ 'tbt^fefore  wiM  oi  Um^'*^ 

vrWc  ff^pdad^n^is.  ften  at.  low  water,  oea^  Uie  iweig^b^8Jn^l|9,.i^minoi|wealt{Vi»^oqptf^ 

fiHf?^9Vitb  of  ^be  midcne;IUune';  fome  imagine  it  was  that;  of -,%.  (Uc^i^^  ox,  cm  Som:  buhf* 

tlie^pharo^  or  high  towt^  of!  Caligula,  as  Suetonius  time  of  the  emperors,*  it  had  01}  ope  fidei  ^^ 

^Isjit;  a  Aipnunaent  of  Caligula's  iham  conquefl  with  two  rac^s^  apd.oo  the  jovmft  tkr«' 

of  Britain,'  /Others,  that,  it  was  built  by  Drufus,  pr-provif ,  of  a  fliip.  . 

Vifeh  an  ^tar  aftt^rwards  by  CUudiiis^  onhk^Xr  vjO  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^^  to  dfBote  jsy  ^ti' 

pedition  into  Britaia.    ^ut  the  ufual  paiTage  waf  whole.    Whence  the  Englilh  word«rr.— ^ 

trom  Oenoriacum  f  and^StietonLus  exprefsly  fayis,  B^fi^  the  wboif;  iiiheritaoce  )  vhcacr  tr 

Claudius  palled. 9,ver  thence.    The  ancient  name  ^J/ff  the  heir  to  the  yf(fj^\e  eftatr. 

of  ^this  citadel,  noi»i(.  covered  by  the  fe^^  w  *iQ  .    ,(II.)  *  Xs.  C9f{ltm^p  [a//,  Teut}    i*»' 

where  exprelTed,;  N9W.  commoBly  called  '/  Hua  fame  manner  with  ioDxetbiiig  eli%— 1  fir*/^ 

^rittenj  pr  BrinejfhurgjjkAt  js,  Areip.  Britannica  /  \  think  4u  j  did,, I  jove  you  iw  I  did ; M^ ' 

t>utfrom  what  authortty«^oes  not  appear.       . .  are  to  no  purpofe :  the  wcrld  wiQ  aotfo^ 

,-  ,ARYTiEIStOJiDj:S, .in  ,^atomy,  two  cartila-  or  love  ai  I  do.  S<wift^    a.  In  tiKOM?^^' 

ges  wh[chy  wi\h  others,,  conltitute  the  heaU  of  the  The  landkM^,  in  his  fbirt  mt  he  wa%  ^t^l*  ^ 

larynx^    It.  is  al|b  appiic4  to  fome  n^ufcks  of  the  die  in  oqe  hand,  a»4  ^  dnwii  faairfiilhf^ 

lafynx.*-/  ve^itu^  out  <>if  the  4W)m.  jMt0Afiti^^ 

.  .^RYTJENpIDEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  pf  the  a--T^t ;  in  ;|xo9f9<|UCQtvM  icmk^lk 
mulcles  ferving  to  clofe  the  larynx.                      'eft  manners,  were  fo^onqximd  W^^  _^^ 

\  ARYTHMUS,  in  metlicine,  the  want  of ^^  juft  they  thought  it  bed  with  ftwchemteMM**; 

)bodulatioi|jn  the  pulfe.    It  is  oppofed  Xxifurjth"  Jbe  govenxed  by.h.  Sidmym    4.  Iv"*' 

^us,  4  puljfe  modulated  agreeably  to  nature.  .  ^r^-r- 

ARZEO,  or  Aarseo,  a  town  of  Algiers,  near  Madam,  wejre.I  as  /^ib  IM 

|he  mouth  of  the  Mina*    Lon  a?  io.£«   Lat.  36.  I'd  fpeak  my  own  diftfcfik    ^_^     -^ 

io.  N,  ^,  Under  a  .particular  -—^^    *''-■  ■  ■•  *  ^ 


.:  A  s"-  (  '59.1  >)       ,  A  ^  ^. 

1,itrcfp*H.— Beffdes (hat Taw, which- cpncem-    defirbun  of  dorng'fotne  food  in  this  piAicufaf. 
— I  0/ metii  and  that  wWi'h.belohgB  untp    SftSaiar.    i».  ■Anfwning  to/ocoWitionally.-^ 


aj  ihejr  arcmen',  lihlcJWilhdtbewib  fome 
ty;  thero'is  a  thlrj  whicV touches  all  feveral 
f (  politick,  fo far  fojlji  luqae  of  lliem  bath 
ic  roncems  viiiti  anothw:  H^.iif.  b._  Likej 
eftme  kind  with.— A  (impt  idea  U  ^t  i"i'- 
idc.1,  o*(W«t,'  bitter.  H'a(//.  7.  lb  the 
di'Kiw  with —  '      "      ', 

Where  you,  uolefa  you  are  lu  matter 'lfl'n»'» 
wJufl  aiid  t>caiiteous  difpofilioB  find,  " 

if;  aceording.to  ijie  manof r.Ihal  *ouia  be  if.- 
The  ft]uire  be^an  niehtr  Ij  pj>praii:h,*' 
id  wnd  his  horn  imSer  the  caftle-wall, 
lat  wifh  the  noife  it  (hook  W  it  wonlit  faH.  , 
FainQuten. 
ley  all  contended  to  creep  into  his  niiraouc, 
o  do  that,  aj  of  themfelvea,  which  they  cort- 
J  he  deliml  they  Ihould  do.  Vbj'uia'J. — 
n:ording;  to  what.— Who  then  is,  Paul,  and 

11  Apollos,  but  mifiifters  by  whom  ye  be- 
1,  even  ai  the  Lord  ga^e  to  every  man.  i 
to.  As  it  were;  in  fome  fort,— Ab  for  Ihe 
hlers  of  king  EJwird  IV.  they  thought  Icing 
ird  had  faJd  enough  for  them ;  and.took  thcip 
^  but  rt      -    ■     ■  ■     ■  -         -     - 


So  may  Ih'  aufpicious  queen  of  love^ 
To  thee,  O  faered  flilp,  be  kijwl ;' 
jli  thou  lo'whoAi  the  ronfe  commcDds, 
The  bed  of  poets  andof  ftfends,  ' 

Dofl  thy  committed  plcdf;e  rertgre.,  ,  Dfiif*. 
a^.'Btfore  iow  it  is  fometitnes  redtftnldnr j  but 

this  is  14  loA' language. — 

^t.fiovi,  drarSyphax?  JJii/bu'^  Crii. 

'aV-  It  (fecms  fo  be_  rcdimdaut  teft)t*^/f  ,■  to  (M» 
time. — Though  th«  war  cOnthiu'ed  nine  jeafi, 
and  this  hath  at  yet  iaded  but  fii,  yet  there  hjOi 
"been  much  moi«  a^ion  in  the  prcffht  war.- V^- 
di/aa.  ij.  In  a  finife  of  coropanfon,  bllowcd  by 
A— 

Aj  when  it  dab<hick  waiHIej  tbro"  the  copfe 
On  fcet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and 

■     hops;  ."■ 

53  Tab'ring  on,  with  Ihoiilder^  hands  and  hPad, 
-  Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  ^rcSa.  hfe. 
ifi.  As  foa;  with  refpefl  to.—jfi  fir  therrfi 
of  thofe  y^ho  have. written  againit  Wf,  they  de- 
ferve  not  the  ieaJl  nirtice.  DrfJrn'i  FahUi  Prefi<(, 

K.  AS  IF ;  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  would'  bi? 
— An f*trinf*  their  quelMonS,   aJ  if  \\    were  a 


of  the  king's  party,  bfcauf-  they    matter  that  needed  it.  Latkt.    ig.  As 


)  hii  power,  and  at  his  difpofal.  lUicon,. 
1-;  St  the  Hime  time  that.— 
TTiefe  haughty  words  Ateflo's  raga provoke, 

(d  frighted  Tumps  trembled  «i  fhe'^dke. 

[\rjJtn. 

k-caul*.— HS  thfl-  commnndcd  the  injury  ti> 
m--,  iifirft  bound  ;.^hen  he  that  did  't;  and 
-lib  are  oblige<l  who  do  fo  aflift,  ai  without 
the  thinR  could  not  have  been  done.  TejU 


.tf.— TheTe  fhotild  be  at  (irft  gentV  treat /d,  is 
though  ve  expeflcd  an  impoRhumation.  Sbar^t 
Surgrry.     a^.  As  to;  with  refpcft  to. — 

I  pray  thee,  fpeak  To  me  ai  Ip  thy  thinking^, 
Asthou  doft  ruminate;  and  givctfiy  worlt  -df 
■  thoughts 

The  wotift  of  words.  ..       SMrfp.;Olhf{l}. 

— They  pretend,  in  general,  to  great  refmemvnt*, 

.,  --     - , .,j....    ai'la  what  regards  Chrillianity.    AMfontn  Irafi. 

ifeitpS}  bvcaufe they  are. — The kcniels     3a,  As  wsll   as;   equally   ivll^.— Each  ■  rn.m  1 
out  of  the  earth  juice  fit  to  nourlih  the  tree,     miad  has  fome  peculLm'ry,  m  lUtll  ai  bis  face, 
oft'  that  would  be  tree*  themfelves.  Bacon-    th-t  dillinguifties  him  fWnn  all  riflers.  tide. 
tiluaUy.—  ■      -■  ■     ■■  (I.JASA,  (Kail,  Heb   i:e.  a'hWcrof  licknefqi 

fli  man]-  voices  ilTue,  and  theTouhd  "  kingof  Judah,  fucceeded His  farher  Abij.irft,  A.  Sj, 
Sybil's  words  d/inafty  times  rebound/ Drj^.  n^gg.  '  He  .^boliihed  idolatry, 'rettorcd' (he  wor- 
fowj  in  wh.it  manqer.— Men  *re  geijer'ally  'ftilp'of  the  true  God,  and,  wiVb  the  alMirfce  df 
JttL-d  to  ptiblifh  books,  and contradia,otter»,  ■.Benhaitadliing' of  Syria,  toot  feSeml  towns  from 
ten  thejJifcNes,  .uthey  pleafc.WTfh'aslittJc  the  tine  oflfracl.  Hedled  A.  A.  t.'gi;,  anJilIs 
^of  being  conFuted.asof  being  uiidetlloo4.  'fucceeded  by  Jehothaphat.      ■ 

;.   16^  WLth;  anfwering  to7i>^tfr/flB./— '   -  «  •-     --       ■ 

iilleii  w.ell  met ;  <,*•■•'■ ''-  '  *  ' 


-   =-.- ,   whither  away  fo  faft  ? — 

-^'pon.  the  like  di-voli^h  ai  yOurfelvcs,  ' 
'  E^itulate  th'cjieiitle  princej  there.  , 
>  a  reeiprocal  lenfe,  arffWering  to  ai.~ 
"f  committed  in  the  ftate  of  natui 
3'eof  nature,  >;  alfo  pliuiljicd, 
"'it  tnayip  a  Com  moil  wi;al(h.  tiuie. 
s  hrfpre  fl/,'  in  a  comparatjve  TL-tife  " 
'_"£  rqmciime^  undcrftood.--'" 


(it.  i.)As,»  amon^  naturalifts,  a-«-ord  fitciiliy 
modenrau.thor*  fropi  tbc.hifar  fif  the  ancients,  and 
applied  to  U'gum  vt*ry  diffcrcr.t  from  that  ancient- 
Iv  tflowri  by  the  nainp  they  have'  thus  eorrnpti."d. 
"the  afa  of  the  ancifnts  Wa(  an  odoriferous  ar'd 
may,  ih    fragrant  gum ;  and  tlje  afi  df  the  afh 
ill  oj  fir    little  tith:  tp  this  ^ithil,  ihni  thei'd 
if.     iB.  "by  anaddithynalone,  fKjrfririiigitsb 
,ftv  fiift  'fenfli-e  Dn'cir.  See  ft:  The  Arabia 
rordingltf  this  dilfinilio  1,  "d'-fcribe  i 


'Shall, 
;EverV 
lay,  ih 


fpP,fOQi[is'i,s  (it  brava  iit,-.nn^  C^lo'.''Ad£f.     afiijlhe  one  (linking,  the  other 

'nfwerinajo  /wi.-Is  it  hot "e<^r Jinan's  irt-    niaAvTji  Greets  "p refined  the  name 
■  'haftheiV  (hou!d  be  7wi  ^  grtvcinqur  of  "ibtiieftinking  gumtlie'L^tins'c.tllid',.. 


be  7«fi  a.soy'i"  .  .  , 

<''f\e?!}'4rhappincCs,  f's  WouM  go-    bhfaddi-d  a  diftindtive  Cpftlirt'tourpfffsits  hM'B, 
>r  duradvahlHge  .>  rUhifan.    ic.  Having  "aud  (;a!ledjt/-.,f^./a>™(l '   _ ''  '  "' 


,  ...  .  , .    ,^,^.  ,.  .     .-.,  ...,., ,  ..i  *e-Tfti'tcrjA  rtiedieSv^ 

■*rry  Ji^ht  arid  colivWtQii  lo  ally  other  man's    n.ilifo'glVeTr  fiJ  two  ttn-  dllfti'irt  f.ibflahies;  ca(U 
■ilandtf.^,";S'fi,).,-;i  f^p.- 'Kytil'Our  may  be    ed  «/i  </«/J,  and  .. »;;..;,.     ','  '-      ' 

-iohmi,;£,fi,,  ir.  S,Tkl"nVtlmesiliidrr-  (j.l  •  A^a  puui's".  S-;e  Btvznr.'<;  ' :  ':  v  ^ 
MioilS'J^liave  e'lidjavour-  "'  Ci.7".\;:.\  FHiiriRA,  AsT.O  r'ii'Tiri\.  1./  A 
»;'5!H£';i"-'ii;t,  I  am  flUl    gi'i:n  or  rcr.i,  brc..fc'hi  frljm  "rhe  K.ift'  ffldier,  tff^ 


—  ■^i  irt'^jrpcculatitfils'.r.liave  eiidjavour-  "'  .(i.' 
'■■slii.^tiUliJi^-^bii^a^dlijjqiiJi^t,  I  am^ntll    jii:n  o 


ASA               (    5o*    )  ASA 

ihaiptafte»  aodaftrongoffimfivefinell;  which  it  Galen  im»  ^  dthcr  bj  Iboke  hmt  whidithew* 

laid  to  diftil  during  the  heat  of  fummer»  from  a  gantcf  ipcedthaTecontradedfropadiibrittd 

little  flirub.  Chambers.  the  nerfet,  or  dfe  by  a  deliriiiOL'' 

(5O  Aia  fOETiDA.    See  FtauLA*  ASAPHT»  [•^nifm^  Gt.\  boaifaidi,  orkmndi 

ASAD-ABAD»  or  A8si>-Asad»  a  town  of  Per-  of  Toice, 

fiat  6S  miles  N£.  of  Amadan.    Lon.  4S.  %s*  £•  ASAPPES*  or  Azafis,  as  order  of  ibidina 

Lat  36. 10.  N.  ue  TmrkUh  armj*  ^nl^om  thef  ahviyi  oEpofe  to 

ASAHELyOimviiyHeb.  Le.Godhaawroufht»l  thefiiftlbockof  theenerax;  tothecndttutthe 

one  of  the  font  of  Zeruiah,  DaTid'i  fifter»  andfbe  enerarbefatt  thus  fattgaed»  and  their  fwoRlibiuBt> 

younger  brother  of  Joab.  He  waa  one  of  Davidf  a  ed»  the^Mnia  and  jani&rieamaT^loaiiiifiBd 

JO  heroea»  and  waa  remarkable  for  hif  (Wiftnelt.  an  eafy  oonqueft.    The  wcod  ia  derifed  from  tie 

At  the  battle  of  Gibeon,  he  pnrfued  Abner  with  Torldfh /Hfti^  which  fignifiea  roia,  ftnn  whocr 

lb  much  obftinacy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  they  ha^e  formed  aAbatb^  to  range  m  Vattfitr- 

himinfelfdefencey  though  it  would  appear  with  The  afappes  are  laid  to  be  hdd  ofk>  litdefike^ 

lelttdsnce.    II  Sam.  iL  19 — aj.  that  they  frequently  ferre  aa-bridges  (bl'  the » 

ASALT»  a  Tillage  in  ComwalL  Tahry  to  pafs  over  in  bad  roads*  and  u  fridseito 

(i.J  ASAPH,  biDM,  Heb.  L  e.  gathering,]  the  fill  up  the  ditches  of  places  beficgcdl  Thef  tn- 

fim  or  Berachiah,  a  Gerihomite,  andafiunousmu-  vel  00  foot,  and  hare  no  pay  but  the  pms 

fician  and  piahnift  under  David  king  of  Ifirael. —  they  can  get  from  the  enemy. 

Twelve  or  the  Plalma  bear  his  name,  but  it  ia  ASAR,  a  gold  coin  current  at  Omnii,  is  tk 

doubted  vdiether  he  was  the  author  of  them  all,  Pd€ail  gulf,  worth  6s.  Sd. 

as  ibme  of  them  relate  to  later  times.  *  ASARABACCA.  n.  /.  [^/brwn,  Lat]  Tk 

(a.)  Asaph,  St,  a  dty  of  Flintihhv,  in  N.  name  of  a  plant. 

Wales,  fituated  in  a  pleaiant  valley,  at  the  con-  ASAR<^aodoii.    See  EsAa-HADDOir. 

fluence  of  the  Elwayamd  Cloyd ;  14  miles  W.  of  ASARINA.    See  Chblonb. 

Chefter,  and  109  NW.  of  London.    Lon.  3.  $6.  ASAROTA,[«#i^i»««,  from «  and  #Mcv,K««f,l 

W.    Lat.  53*  IS.  N.    As  a  biihopric,  it  is  of  akind  of  painted  pavements  in  uie  before  the  i> 

great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  about  A.  D.56o»  vention  or  Moiaic  work.    The  moft  cekbntal 

Sy  Kentigem,  a  Scotiman,  biihop  of  Glaigow. —  ^^tm^  that  at  Pergamus,  painted  by  SdTnt,  aad  a* 

He  be^an  the  church  on  the  banks  of  the  rfver  hibittng  the  i^pearance  of  crumbs,  at  if  tbefloor 

Elwy,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Welch  Land  SU  had  not  been  fwept  after  dinner,  whence,  aaari- 

mff,  iod  ia  Latm  EhvenJU.    Kent^^em  returning  ing  to  Pliny,  the  denomination.    Penaoh  &ppo- 

into  Scotland,  16ft  a  holy  man  his  fucceflbr,  St  fes  them  to  have  been  a  black  kind  of  psvoieii 

A&ph.    Who  was  his  fucceflbr  is  uncertain,  aa  of  a  fpongy  matter. 

there  are  no  records  that  mention  it ;  and  it  ieems  (I.)  ASArUM,   asar abacca  :   A  goio  ^ 

n^h^  probable  that  the  religious  fettled  here  had  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecs- 

been  neoeffitated  to  remove  to  fome  more  peace-  dria  clafs  of  plants.    The  calyx  ia  tiifid  or  tp^ 

frd  abode,  as  the  country  was  frcquentlr  the  leat  drifid,  and  refts  on  the  germen ;  there  it  00  co- 

of  war  between^  the  England  the  Welch.  This  rotia ;  the  capfaleis  leathery  and  crowned,  llac 

fee  wu  formcfiy  very  lucrative,  but  ita  revenues  are  3  fpede%  viz. 

were  greatly  leuened  by  the  profrifion  of  biihop  i.  Asabum  canadsnsb,  a  native  of  Caab. 

Parfew»  who  alienated  much  of  the  landa  bdong-  a.  Asa  bum  bubopjbum,  grows  aatoxiflf^ 

ing  to  it.    This  diocefe  does  not  contain  any  one  fome  parts  of  England.    It  has  thick  flcAf  joat' 

whole  county ;  but  confifts  of  part  of  Denbigh,  od  roots ;  the  leaves  grow  fingly  upon  fliMt  to 

Flmt  (where  its  church  is),  Montgomery,  and  ftalks  which  ariie  immediately  from  the  toot: t^ 

Mnoneth  fhires,  and  a  finaU  part  or  Shropihire  1  flowers  grow  upon  very  (host  friot  ftaOtt  dofi;^ 

wherein  are  lai  parifhes,  and  r3X  diurdwa  and  the  ground,  fa  are  hid  umfer  the  lesvet.  Tbff 

chapels,  moft  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  pa-  have  a  bell  (haped  impalement,  of  a  vron-oatp^ 

tronage  of  the  biihop.   This  fee  has  but  one  arch-  pie  colour,  which  is  cut  in  three  at  the  top»  «^ 

deaconry.  viz.  that  of  St  Aiaph,  which  is  united  it  turns  backward.    It  diel^hu  in  a  mwl  ^ 

to  the  mihopric,  for  the  better  mamtenanoe  there-  place,  and  may  be  propagated  by  paitisg  ^ 

of.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.Z87:  XX,  roots  in  mtumo. 

6.  but  computed  to  be  worth,  annually,  L.X500.  3.  Asabum  vibginicum,  a  native  of  A00A 

The  tenths  the  clergy  comes  to  L.  x86  :  19  :6|»  has  no  remarkable  propertiea. 

To  this  cathedral  belong  a  bUhop,  a  dean,  arch-  (IL)  Asabx^m,  medicimal  usts  or  '^}\]z 

dncon,  chanM]k>r,  5cc.  dried  roots  of  this   pUnt  have  bees  fcprd^ 

(3.)  Asaph,  St,  was  a  i^ive  of  N.  Wales,  brought  from  the  Levant ;  thoie  of  ^"^ ^ 

deu^nded  of  an  ancient  fsmily  and  flouriihed  un-  growth  being  fi^ppofed  weaker.    Both  they 

der  CarenUus,  king  of  the  Britons,  about  A.  D.  and  leaves  have  a  nauieoaa,  bitter,  ^'C''''^'? 

590.    Being  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Llan  £lvy,  hot  tafte ;  thdr  fmell  is  itrong,  and  not  ^^ 

under  Kentigem,  he  behaved  with  fuch  ianditj,  agreeable.*  Given  in  fubiUoce  from  bslf  a  «^ 

that  Llan-Blvy  got  his  name  ever  after.    See  N"*  to  a  dram,  they  evacuate  povreifrilly  boti|'^ 

%.    He  vrrote  the  ordinances  of  his  church,  aiul  wards  and  downwards.    It  is  iaid«  thk  tisdiw 

the  life  of  St  Koitigem.    Bayle  (kys,  he  was  the  made  in  ibirituous  menftma,  poileft  both  tt*^ 

firft  who  received  uodlon  from  the  pope.  metic  ancl  cathartic  virtiiea  of  the  pUnt ;  M  »> 

ASAPIiEIS,  [«^«f»«f,  frx)m«,  negative,  and#iiM  extraa  obtained  by  inTpiiDtttng  tfaefe  ^*^^ 

Wm%  dear,)  peribas  who  do  not  utter  their  words  ads  only  by  vomtt,  and  with  great  mSdaefti  ^  j 

in  a  cU^  manner.    The  defed  is  occafioned»  an  infufion  in  water  provea  cathsortic,  <ai^  ^^ 

PR 
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tic;  that  aqueous  <iece^ioiit  knade  by  long  boil-  icnown.    And  indeed  one  would  fcarce  imagmt^ 

ingi  and  the  watery  extrad,  have  no  pur^rative  or  t})e  thing  pradticable»  Without  the  mixture  o^ 

emetic  quality,  but  prove  notable  diaphoretics,  fome  other  pliant  nnattef,  as  wool,  hemp,'  of  RaXf 

diuretics,  and   emmenagogUes.      The   principal  along  with  the  albeitos,  the  ^laments  of  this  hU 

ui'e  of  this  plant  among  us  is  a  ftemutatory.  1  he  ter  appearing  too  coarfe  and  brittle  to  make  any 

rootof  aiamm  is  ptrhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  tolerable  fine  work.    However  this  be,  Bapt.  Por-> 

vegetable  errhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not  ex-,  tn  ;iirure8  us,  that  in  his  time  the  fpinninp  of  af-^ 

cepted.    Snufied  up  the  nofe,  in  the  quantity  of  beftos  was  a  thing  known  to  etery  body  at  Venice. 

a  grain  or  two,  it  occalions  a  large  evacuation  of  Sig.  Caftagnatta,  fuperintendant  of  fome  mines  in 

mucus,  and  rair«8  a  plentiful  fpitting.    The  leaves  Italy,  is  6id  to  have  carried  the  mani:rfa€ture  to 

are  coofiderably  milder,  and  may  be  ufed  to  the  fuch  per^dion,  that  his  afbeAos  was  foft  and 

quantity  of  3,  4,  or  5  grains.    Geoffrey  relates,  tractable,    much    refembling    lamb-fkin    drolled. 

tbatafterfnuiifingupadofeof  thiserrhineatnight,  white:  he  could  thicl^en  and  thin  it  at  pleafure, 

he  has  frequently  obferved  the  difcharge  from  the  and  thus  either  make  it  into  a  ver)'  white  ikin  01* 

fio/e  to  coptlnue  for  3  da^s  together ;  and  that  he  a  very  white  paper.    The  method  of  preparing 

has  known  a  paralyfis  at  the  mouth  and  tongue  the  incombuRible  paper  and  cloth  is  thus  defcrib* 

cured  by  ooe  dofe.    He  recommends  this  medi-  ed  by  Ciampini :  The  ftone  is  laid  to  foak  in 

^ioe in  ftubborn  diforders  of  the  head  proceeding  warm  water;  then  opened  and  divided  by  tba 

from  vificid  tenacious  matter,  in  palfies,  and  in  bands,  that  the  earthy  matter  may  be  wafbed  out« 

foporific  diilempers.    The  leaves  are  the  princi-  The  ablution  being  fevcral   times  repealed,  the 

pal  ingredient  in  the  pu/'vis  Jiemutatoriuj^  or  />«/-  flax-like  filaments  are  colle(5ted  and  dried  ;  and 

vis  ofari  compqfitus%  as  it  is  now  called,  of  the  they  are  moil  conveniently  fpun  with  an  addition 

ihops.  of  flax.    Two  or  three  filaments  of  the  a/beftos 

ASASI,  in  botany,  a  name  given,  by  the  peo*  are  tafily  twifted  along  with  the  fl?Xen  thread,  if 

pie  of  Goiuea,  to  a  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  be-  the  operator's  fingers  are  kept  oiled.    The  cloth 

m%  boiied  ia  water,  and  held  to  the  mouth,  cure  alfo,  when  woven,  is  beft  prererved  by  oil  from 

tiie  tootb^acb.     In  its  form  and  manner  of  grow-  breaking  or  wafting.     On  expol'ure  to  the  fire, 

ing,  it  refembles  the  laurel ;  the  leaves  are  very  the  flax  and  the  oil  bilm  out,  and  the  cloth  re* 

hard  and  ftifF,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  ftalks ;  mains  pure  and  white.    The  fhorter  filaments 

they  have  fhott  pedicles,  and  the  branches  are  which  feparate  in  W/iOiing  the  ftonc,  may  bemado- 

bJackiih  and  rugged,  but  variegated  with  fmall  into  paper  in  the  common  manner. 

xeddifh  fp.ingles,  or  fcaly  protuberances.  (4.)  Asbestos,   value   and  uses  of  T^e« 

ASBAMEA,  in  ancient,  geography,  a  fountain  The  albeftos  cloth  was  chiefly  efteemed  by  thean" 

Qi  C^ppadocia,  near  Taypa,  facred  to  Jupiter,  cients;  though  then  better  known  and  more  com-. 

and  to  an  oath.    1  hough  this  fountain  bubbled  mon  than  among  us,  being  held  equally  precious 

i^,  as-  ia  a  ftatc  of  boiling,  yet  Its  watei*  was  cold  \  with  the  richefl  pearls :  nor  is  it  now  of  mean  va- 

and  never  ran  over,  but  fqll  back  again.  lue^  even  in  the  country  where'it  is  moft  gtnt.ral* 

♦  ASBESTINE,  adj.  ifrom  ajheflos,]  Something  •  ly  made,  a  Cbiha  cover  (i  e.  a  piece  of  ij  inches 

incombuftible,  or  that  part.\kt8  of  the  nature  and  and  three  quarters  long^  being  Worth  ^o  tale,  i.  e. 

qualities  of  the /fl^/V  ^^of.        '  L..i6  :  13  ;  4-    Pliny  lays^  he  himfelf  had  feea 

(i.)  ♦  ASBESTOS. «./.  (•r^^.l  Afortofna-i  napkins  thereof,  which,  being  taken  foul  from 

\iv^  mlile  Hooe,  which  may  be  fplit  into  threads  the  table  after  a  feaft,  were  thrown  mto  the  fire,> 

ind  fiianoents,  from  one  inch   to  ten  inches  in  and  by  that  Ineans  were  better  fcoured  than  it 


*  itb  tbe  wpflderful  property  of  remaining  uncon-  corpfe,  fo  that  the  alhes  might  be  prefcrvcd  dif- 

umed  in  the  fire.    But  in  two  trials  before  the  tinft  from  thofe  of  the  wood,  &c.  whereof  the 

toyal  Societ7»  a  pi^xre  of  cloth  made  of  this  ftone  funeral  pile  was  compofed  :  and  the  princes  of 

^as  found  to  lofe  a  dram  of  its  weight  each  time..  TatUty,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  Philo- 

'his  ftone  ia  found  in  An^^efey  in  Wales,  and  in  fophical  TranHK^tions,  ftillufe  it  in  burning  their 

Lberdcenfhire  in  Scotland.  Chamben,  dead.     Some  of  the  ancients  are  fiid  to   have 

(1-)   AsBKSTOS,  cotufaiEs   THAT   PRODUCE  m.^(>  ciothes  of  if,  particularly  the  Brachmins  a- 

HE.     Befides  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  abeftos  mong  the  Indians.    The  wicks  for  their  perpetu* 

found   in   Crete  Ui<X  Cyprus  \  in  Tartary ;  at  al  lamps,  according  to  Dr  Lifter,  were  arfo  made 

amur  hi    the  Low  Countries;  in  Thuringia  a-  of  it;  foihe  ftill  ufe  it  for  the  wicks  of  fuch  lamp* 

long'tbe  inin«s ;  in  the  Old  Noricuro,  in  Ejjypt ;  a^  they  would  not  have  any  trouble  with  j  becaufe 

the  mountains  of  Arcadia;  at  Puteoli;  in  the  the  albeftos  never  wafting,  there  is  no  occafioa 

and  of  Cor/ica;  at  Montauliaa  in  France;  aud  •  for  ftiiftiiig  the  wick     Septaiia,  cr.non  of  Milan, 

Siberia.  h^d  thread,  rope>,  nets,  and  paper  made  of  the 

(^j.j  AaflESTOS,  MANUFACTi/tE  op  THE.    The  cft)eftos     A  hai;dkcrchief  or  pattern  of  this  linen 

duftry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of  work*  was  long  finct*  pnjfented  to  ti»e  Royal  Society,  a 

[^  this  untovi^ard  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  foot  long  and  half  a  foot  broad.     1  his  gave  iwa» 

»^r«   maoufadure*,  ohicfly  clqth  a»ul  papers—  proofs  of  its  rrfiftir.^  fire  ;  though  in  both  txperi- 

le  mannfa<5tureis  undoubtedly  difiicult  enough,  mentsi  it  loft  above  3  dranwi  of  its  weight.     This 

ny  calls  the  afbeftos  inven^u  mrum,  textu  dif-  probably  arou*  rrom  the  difljpation  of  fome  rc- 

Uimtoft*      VVprmius  alTtires  us,  that  the  method  mains  of  the  oil  or  ftax  above  mentioned  (See  ^ 

making  cloth  of  afbeft^s,  it  now  entirely  un-  a.)  for  pure  aft)eftos  Icfc^  nothing  by  ignition. — 

V'oL.  U-  P-^«^TlL  Ffff                      Wheo 
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When  taken  out  red  hot,  it  did  not  bum  .1  piece  (i.)  *  ASCENDANT.  tJj.   r.  Swpcnoor;  7». 

of  white  paper  on  which  it  was  laid.    Mr  Viletti  dominant;  overpowering. — Chrift  outdoet  nix 

pretends  that  his  large  burning  concave  ufually  before  he  difplaces  him  ;  and  (hews  as  eftr^w 

vitrifies  the  a(be<tos.  fpirit  above  him.  South,     2.    In  an  aftrrHorr: 

ASBORN.    See  Ashborn.  fenfe,  above  the  horizon. — ^I^  him  fhidy  ther:' 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  cUy,  one  of  the  5  (a-  (lellation  of  Pegafus,  which  is  abont  thit  laie  * 

tr.ipies  or  principalities  of  the  Philiftines ;  fitu^  emdant,  Bro<iurj*j  Fuli^ar  Errottrs, 

atcd  on  the  Meditelranean,  43  miles  SW.  pf  Je-  (1.)  •  Asceni^ant.  «./  'from  nfifnd,\    i.TV 

nifalemi  between  Azotus  on  the  N.  and  Gaza  on  part  of  the  ecliptick  at  any  particular  time  jfc* 

the  S.    It  J^as  the  birth-place  of  Herod  the  Groat,  the  horizon,  which  is  fuppofed  by  aftrolopen  tj 

thence  fumamed  Afcalonitnj  and  was  famous  for  have  great  infYuence.    !•  Height ;  elevat»n,-& 

its  fcallionSf  which  take  name  from  this  town.    It  was  initiated,  in  order  to  gain  inftrudion  in  fibrsr  1 

is  now  called  Scaloha.     Lon.  34.  30.  E.     Lat.  that  were  there  In  their  higheft  afeendawt.  fr-* 

31.30.  3«  Superiority;  influence.— By  the  tf/flW!*i»f 

ASCANIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  now  had  in  his  und«*ftanding»  and  the  dexterity  H  *• 

calletl  AscHERLEBiN.  nature,  he  could  perfuade  him ycry  rcucb. On* 

ASC  ANIUS,  the  foo  of  iCneas  and  Creufe,  don.    4.  One  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  reck*' 

fticcecded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Latins,  upwards. — The  mot  nefarious  kind  of  bafta* 

and  defeated  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tufcans,  who  are  incefl^uous  baftards,  which  are  be^ottn  b- 

had  refufed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.    He  tween /?/?r^^/tf ^ / /  and  deicendants  fff  Zff;&i«r»« ;  1:. 

fbunded  Alba  Longa:  and  died  about  A.  A.  C.  between  collaterals,  Mfu*  as  the  divine  pnAAil*- 

Ii39>  after  reigning  38  years.  ^//,^'j  Parerj^on. 

(1.)  •  ASCARIUES.  n./  [«rit«j<3!?,  from  «^«-  (3.)  Ascekdant,  in  aftrology,  denotes  tie' 

#i?;«r,  to  leap.]  Little  worms  in  the  re<ftum,  fo  caU  fol'cope,  or  the  degree  of  the  eeliptic  whirt  '«• 

led  firom  their  continual  troublefome  motion,  cau-  upon  the  horizon  at  the  tim*  of  the  birth  0^  =» 

fine  an  intolerable  itching.    Qmncy,  one.    This  is  fuppofed  to  have  an  infhiaa  " 

(i.)  AscARis,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  the  peHbn's  life  and  fortune,  by  giving  him  a  ^^ 

belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  inteftin^.    The  aiid  pnjpenfity  to*  one  thing  moi^  than  iw^' 

body  of  the  aicaris  is  cylindrical,  filiform,  and  ta-  In  the  jargon  of  aftrologers,  it  is  aHb  calW**' 

pcrs  at  both  ends.    See  Plate  XIU.  fig.  16.—  fij  houjij  ihxt  aogle  of  the  Ea/l  or  Oritnul  *^' 

There  are  a  fpecies,  viz.  and  Wvtjij^ificenor  of  life. — Such  a  planet  n»fcc  ■ 

I.  AsCARis  LUMBRicoiivES  IS  about  the  €Mne  h\%  afcendant  t  Jupiter  was  in  hM  ofcrmJartM' 

length  with  the  lumbricus  terreftris,  or  common  Hence  the  word  is  aHb  uled  in  a  moral  fcefc/* 

earth  worm ;  but  it  wants  the  protuberant  ring  a  certain  fuperiority  which  one  man  has  o»tr«* 

towards  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  only  mark  ther>  fix>m  fome  unknowfi  canfe. 

by  which  they  can  properly  be  dillingDiftivd.— -  (4.)  Ascek^ants,  in  law,  areoppoMt»r 

The  body  of  the  lumbricoiiles  is  cylindrical,  and  fcendants  in  fucceflion ;  i.  e.  when  a  father  ^" 

•  fubulated  at  each  extremity ;  but  the  tail  is  fome-  ceeds  his  fon,  or  an  uncle  his  nephew,  9ic.  hers* 

what  triangular.    The  lumbricoides' is  the  worn  is  find  to  alcend,  or  go  to  afcendanta. 

Which  is  moft  commonly  found  in  the  human  in-  »  ASCENDENCY,  n.f  (from  m/etnd^  H 

teftmes.    It  is  viviparous,  and  produces  vaft  n urn-  ence;  power. — Cuftom^s  fome  afamion^' 

bers.  anderftanding,  and  what  at  one  time  fens^  ^ 

1*  AsCARisvERMicuLARis,  With  iajnt  anB»»  cent,  appears  d'rfagreeable  afterwards.  Wtnu 

lar  rugae,  and  the  mouth  tranfVerfe,  is  about  a  ASCENDING,  in  aftronomy,  it  (aid  of  fc? 

quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  thicker  at  one  end  ftar&as  are  rifing  above  the  horizon  in  any  \Kiir 

tnan  the  other.    It  is  found  in  bo^gy  places,  in  of  the  equator.    And  thus  likewifip, 

the  roots  of  putrid  plants,  and  very  ft^uently  in  i»  Ascending  latitude,  is  the  ladtmlf  ^^ ' 

the  redum  of  children  and  horfes.    It  emiciates  planet  when  going  towards  the  north  pole, 

children  greatly,  and  is  fometimes  vomited  up.  2.  Ascending  node,  isth'st  poiotofapb*'' 

For  the  method  of  expelling  thefe  two  kinds  of  orbit,  wherein  it  paffes  the  ecliptic,  to  prw-T- 

infc<5ts,  fc^e  Medicine,  Index,  northward.    This  is  otherwife  called  the  srf 

(i.)  •  To  ASCEND.  V.  a.    To  dimb  up  any  ncAe^  and  repreiented  by  thit  cbara^rr  St 

thing. — They  afcend  the  mountafns,  they  defc\nd  Ascending siGNs^among aftrologns,«** 

the  vallies.  I)  Lwe/s  Ri^vrintfon  exaniitfJ.  which  are  upon  their  afeent,  or  rife,  fromt^'' 

(1.)  *  To  A  -.cend.  v.«.  {^afievdoi  Lat.]     1.  To  dir,  or  loweft  part  of  the  heavens,  to  the«< 

move  upwards ;  to  mount ;  to  rife.—  or  higheft. 

Then  to  the  heav'n  of  I.eav'ns  (hall  he  afcendf  Ascending  vessels,  in  anatomy,  thofr  •♦  * 

With  vidory,  triumphing  through  the  air  carry  the  blood  upwards;  as  tbe  aorta  sfctmits- 

^Over  his  foes  and  thine*                           Milton.  Sec  Anatomy,  Index. 

a.  To  proceed  from  one  degree  of  good  to  ano-  (§•)  *  ASCENSION. «./ (a/Iw/Cj, Ut]  i- Tf^ 

ther. — By  thefe  fteps  we  (hall  a/eend  to  more  juft  ad  of  afcending  or  rifing ;  frequemif  W**  * 

idiMs  of  the  glory  of  Jefus  Chrift.    3.  To  ftand  the  vifible  elevation  of  our-Savionr  toh***" 

higher  in  genealogy. — The  only  inceft  was  ra  the  Then  rifing  from  his  r*'^. ,. 

afcending  J  not  collateral  branch  ;  as  when  parents  Spoil'd  principalities,  and  powers,  t***?*^ 

and  children  married,  this  was  accounted  inceft.  In  open  ftiew ;  and,  wttk  ifce^fm'hUf'    . 

♦  ASCENDABLE.  adj.  [ftx)m  afcendi']    That 
may  be  afcendcd.  DiS* 


jn  open  mew  ;  ana,  wnn  tyer^^nKm^r*    • 

Captivity  led  capthre  througli  the  lir.  M^ '_ 

a.  The  thrag  rifingy  or  mouotiofc   M*  ^J, 
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be  thearf  of  inebriatioiiy  conceiving  the  bram  whence  the  bay  is  faid  to  take  its  name.  Its  Hdf^ 
oth  only  fuffer  from  vaporous  a/cenjionj  from  the  are  very  fteep>  but -a  path  near  three  quarters  if  a 
omach.  trc^M^*  yuigar  Errourj.  mile  long,  winds  round  it  to  the  fumrait.  After 
(tO  *  Asccn;>ion,  in  a(lroiioiny«  is  either  right  examining  this  remarkable  countr)'  a  little  longer, 
r  ohiitpu*  Right  ofcen/ion  of  the  lun,  or  a  ftar*  is  we  concluded,  with  a  giv&t  degree  of  probability 
Mt  degree  ot  the  ecjuiuodial,  counted  from  tlie  on  our  fide,  Tlwt  the  plain  on  which  we  ftood 
^ries,  which  rifes  with  the  fun  or  ftar  in  a  right  was  once  the  crater  or  f?at  of  a  volcano,  by  the 
>h«re.  OMi^ue  afcff{fion  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  accumulation  of  whofe  cinders  and  pumice-l^ones 
tteroepted  between  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  and  the  conic  hills  had  been  gradually  formed :  that 
lat  point  of  the  equator  which  riles  together  the  currents  of  lava  which  we  now  £i»v  divided 
ith  a  ftar  in  an  oblique  fphere.  into  ma^y  heaps,  had  perhaps  been  gradually  bu- 
(j.)  A$ceNsfON>  in  geography,  an  uninhabited  ried  in  fircih  cinders  and  aHies;  and  the  waters 
irreii  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  about  6ou  comitig  down  from  the  interior  mountain  in  the 
liles  NWk  of  St  Helena.  The  following  ac-  rainy  feafon  had  fmoothened  every  thing  in  their 
)unt  is  given  of  it  by  Mr  Forfter.  •'  This  illand  way,  and  filled  up  by  degrees  the  cavity  of  the 
a*  firft  diicovered  in  1501,  by  Joao  de  Nova  crater.  The  rocky  black  lava  was  the  refidence 
lalegOy  a  Port  ugueie  navigator,  who^  named  it  of  numberlefsmen-of-w^r  birds  and  boobies,  which 
ha  dc  Nijfa  Senior  a  de  Conceifao,  The  fame  ad-  fat  on  their  eggs,  and  fuffered  us  to  come  clofe  to 
liral,  on  his  return  to  Portugal  in  1502,  difco-  them.  Abouc  eight  in  the  evening,  it  being  then 
.*red  the  ill  and  of  St  Heiena,  which  obtained  that  quite  dark,  a  fmall  velFel  came  into  the  bav,  and 
ime  iT«ro  the  day  of  the  difcovery.  Afcenfion  anchored  dire^y  within  us.  Captain  Cook  having 
as  iten  a  fecond  time  by  Alfoofod' Albuquerque  hailed  her  repeatedly,  received  in  anfwer  thlt  (he 
B  bis  voyage  to  India  in  1503,  and  received  the  was  the  Lucretta,  1  New  York  floop,  which  had 
im«  it  now  bears :  but  it  wis  at  that  time  in  the  been  at  Sierra  Leoo»  and  was  now  come  to  cfttch 
me  defoUte  condition  as  at  prefent.  We  fent  turtles,  in  order  to  fell  them  at  the  windward 
Teral  parties  on  (liore,  Who  i^affed  the  night  on  lOands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  A  lieutenaift  was  fent 
\t  watch  for  turtles,  which  came  to  lay  their  on  board,  who  learned  horn  the  mafter,  that  be 
i;gs  on  the  (andy  (hores«  The  drearinefH  of  this  had  taken  our  fhip  to  be  a  French  Indiaman,  and 
land  furpafled  all  the  horrors  of  Eafter  Ifland  and  was  very  de&rous  of  tracking  with  EngUih  India- 
erra  del  Fuego,  even  without  the  afliftance  of  fliips,  in  which  he  aras  disappointed  by  the  corn- 
tow.  It  was  a  ruinous  heap  of  rocks,  many  of  paoy's  regulations.  He  dined  with  our  oMoers 
hich,  as  far  M  we  could  diibem  from  the  fhip,  the  qea^t  <&y,  bat  on  the  31ft  at  day- break  left  the 
emed  lo  be  totally  changed  by  the  fire  of  a  vol-  ifland.  On  the  30th  in  the  morning,  we  landed  a 
uio.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  tl^  ifland  riles  a  fecond  timefand,crQ(Gng  theplain,  arrived  at  a  pro- 
road  white  mountain  of  ftem  height,  on  which  digious  lava  current,  interfered  bf  nusychan^ieU 
"e  difcemed  fomo  rerdure  by  the  help  of  our  from  fix  to  eight  yard^  deep,  which  bore  ilrong 
lifles,  from  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  Qf  marks  of  b6ing  worn  bv  vaft  torrents  of  water, 
ie  Gntm  Momtaitt,  We  landed  e.  fly  in  the  but  were  at  pzefent  pcrfedly  dry,  the  fun  being 
Kiming  among  fome  rpc^s,  the  fturf  being  always  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  In  thefe  gullies  ive 
nmen^ly  high  on  the  great  beach ;  which  conr  found  a  fn>all  quantity  of  foil  contifting  of  a  black 
fts  of  minute  ihcll  land,  chiefly  of  a  fnowy  white,  volcanic  earth,  mixed  isrith  fome  whitifti  particles 
cry  deep,  dryt  and  intolerable  to  the  ey^s  whei)  gritty  to  the  touch.  Here  we  Ikw  fome  fmall 
^  fun  ftiines.  We  afcended  among  heaps  of  bunches  of  purflane,  and  a  fpeciet  of  grafo  fpani^ 
lack  cavernous  ftone,  which  perfedly  refembles  ctfmfanxmneumj  which  found  fufiicient  nutriment 
)e  ao4t  eommod  lavas  of  Veluvius  and  Iceland,  in  the  dry  foil.  Having  at  laft,  with  great  fatigue, 
od  of  which  the  broken  pieces  looked  as  if  they  climbed  over  this  es^tenfive  and  tremendous  cur- 
ad  beep  accumulated  by  art.  The  lava  currents  rent  of  lava,  which  was  much  more  folid  thaa  the 
poling  very.fuddenly,  maF  eafily  be  innagined  to  heaps  nearer  to  the  fea,  we  came  to  the  foot  of 
^^uce  fudi  an  effe^  tiaving  afc«ided  about  -  the  Green  Mountain,  whjch  even  from  the  fliips 
)  or  t5  yards  prrpeadicular,  we  found  ourfelves  place  in  the  bay  we  had  plainly  diftinemftied  to 
B  a  great  level  plain  of  6  or  8  miles  in  chrcuit  \  tn  oe  of  a  diflferent  nature  frgm  all  the  reft  of  theconn- 
^  difierent  comers  of  which  we  obferved  a  large  try.  Thofe  parts  of  the  lava  which  iurrounded  it 
ill  of  an  f  xad  conical  ihape,  an^  of  a  reddim  were  covered  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  pur- 
oloor  ftaoding  pcrfedly  inuilated.  Part  of  the  Dane,  and  a  kind  of  new  fern  (lonchites  Adfienjio-' 
>1^  between  thefe  come  hills  was  covered  with  nis^)  \f  here  fcveral  flocks  of  wild  goats  were  ft^- 
T««t  nombersof  (inaller  hillocks,  coofifting  of  the  ing.  The  great  nnmntain  is  divided  in  its  extre* 
i*ne  wild  and  ragged  lava  as  that  near  Uie  fea,  mities,  by  various  clefts,  into  feveral  bodies ;  but 
^  i^iVing  like  glafs  when  tffo  pieces  are  knock-  in  the  centre  they  all  run  together^  and  form  one 
d  together.  The  ground  between  the  heaps  of  broad  mafs  of  gre^it  height.  The  whole  appears 
iva  wu  covered  with  a  black  earth,  on  which  we  tq  confilt  of  a  gritty  tophaceous  limc-ftone,  which 
valked  lery  firmly  ;  Init  when  thdfe  heaps  did  has  neve^  been  attacked  by  the  volcano,  but  pro- 
'ot  appear,  the  whole  was  a  red  earth,  which  babiy  e^ifted  prior  to  its  eruption ;  its  fides  are 
*^^Uiloofe,  and  in  fuch  dry  minute  parUcles||  covered  with  a  kind  of  grafs,  peculiar  to  the  ifland* 
^  the  wind  raifed  clouds  of  duft  upon  It.  The  which  Linnxus  has  named  ariftida  Adfoenjionts* 
:onic  hills  confifted  of  a  vary  difi'erent  ibrt  of  lavsi  We  likewife  obferved  ieveral  flocks  of  gmts  fecd- 
vhich  was  red,  ibfty  and  crumbling  into  earth,  ing  on  it;  but  they  were  all  excci-fingty  ihy,  and 
^  of  thefe  hills  ftands  diredly  in  front  of  the  ran  with  furprifing  velocity  along  ircmcihlous  pre- 
^Ti^-tod  has  a  wooden  cro&  oa  ittfuioiuiti  firgra  cipices.  where  it  was  impofCblc  to  folio  .v  them. 

^^^    ^  ^                   Pfff  a                        The 
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Tlie  mader  of  the  New  York  (loop  acquainted  us,  i%.)  AscEKT,  in  altronamy,  &c*    Sec  Asct»- 

that  th^rc  is  a  fpring  oP  water  on  one  pArt  of  this  si  on. 

mountain,  wfiich  talis  down  a  great  precipice,  and  {^,)  Ascent,  in  logic,  denotes  a  kind  of  argo- 

is  aftei-wards  a  iforbed  in  the  fand.    I  am  almoR  mentation,  wherein  we  rife  from  particular*  to  u- 

perfuadcd,  that,  with  a  little  trouble,  Afcenfion  niverfals.     As,  when  we  lay,  this  man  is  an  anr- 

might  Ihortly  be  made  fjt  for  the  relideuce  of  mal,  and  that  man  is  an  animal,  and  the  othrr 

men.    The  introdudion  of  furze  ful^x  EuropeujyJ  man,  &c.  ther*ft)re,*  every  man  is  an  anim^. 

and  of  a  few  other  plants  which  thrive  belt  in  a  (4.)  AsCent,  in  phylics,  implies  the  mtnioa  oi 

parched  foil,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  a  body  upwards,  or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  bo. 

rats  or  IgOats,  would  foon  have  the  fame  effeA  as  dy  from  the  earth.    The  Peripatetics  attribated 

at  St  Helena.    The  moifture  attraded  from  the  the  fpontaneous  u/cffjt  of  bodies  to  a  principle  of 

atmofphere  by  the  high  mountains  in  the  centre  ie'viiy  inherent  in  them.  The  modems  deny  fygjih 

of  the  ifland,  would  then  no  longer  be  evaporated  taneous  levity ;  and  (how,  that  whatever  aCceodi, 

by  the  violent  a^ion  of  the  fun,  but  colle*^  into  dqes  it  in  virtue  of  fome  external  impvilfe  or  cx- 

xivulets,  and  gradually  fijpply  the  vvhole  iHund.  trulion.  Thus -(Vnoke  an^  other  rate  bodies  a fecsd 

A  fod  of  ^raffes  would  every  where  cover  the  (hT"  in  the  atmofphei-e ;  and  oil,  light  woods,  &c  in 

•Jface  of  the  ground,  and  annually  increafe  the  lira-  water;  not  by  any  internal  principle  of  levity>  but 

tum  of  mould,  till  it  could  be  planted  with  more  b^  the  fuperipr  gravity  or  tendency  dowt>ward< 

tifeful  vegetables.    We  returned  gradually  to  Crofs  of  the  parts  of  the  medium  where  they  are.     The 

Bay,  in  the  heat  of  noon,  over  the  piain ;  having  afoent  of  light  bodies  in  heavy  mediums  ia  prodtt- 

"H  fpace  of  more  than  five  niiles  to  traverlb,  whei<j  ced  after  the  f^me  manner  ^s  the  afcent  of  ibc 

the  fun  bunit  and  biiltered  our  faces  and  necks,  lighter  fcale  of  a  balance.    It  is  not  dial  fucti  finie 

and  heated  the  foil  tp  fuch  a  de^c,  that  oar£pet  has  an  internal  principle  wKerebv  it  immediate^ 

•were  likewif^  e^tren^ly  fore.  '  About  3  o'clock  tends  upwards)  but  h  is  impeHed  upwards  bf  the 

we  arrived  at  the  water's  64©  J  and  after  bathing  preponderancy  of  the  other  icale;  the  cxcdsot 

in  a  fmall  cove  among  a  few*  rocks,  we  made  tho  the  weight  of  the  one  haying  the  fame  tff^sA^  by 

fignal  for  a  boat,  and  were  taken  on  bc^rd.    The  augmenting  its  Impetus  downwards,  as  fo  much 

next  forenoon  we  made  another  fmall  excuHion,  real  levity  in  the  other  i  by  reafon  the  tendendn 

in  company  with   Captain  ^  Cook,    towards  the  mutually  oppofe  each  other,  and  that  a^ion  asd 

Green  ^l0ilntain  ;  hut  we  were  all  of  us  fo  much  rea^ion  are  always  ei)uaL 

'  fatigued,  that  we  could  not  reach  it.    We  made  (5.^)  Ascent  of  bodies  on  |NCLiN^i>PLaifts. 

no  new  obf>.TyationJ  iq  tho  courie  of  this  day,  the  $ee  Mech  amics. 

nature  of  the  idand  being  dreary  beyorid  defcrip-  (6. J  Ascent  or  flimds.    SeeHVDKOSTATics. 

tion  in  its  out(kirt»."--^The  Eaft  India  Ihips  often  (7.)  Ascent  of  vapours.   See  £Tarot.ATio«. 

touch  at  this  idand,  as  it  ha«f  a  fafe  harbcA^r,  and  •  To  ASCERTAIN.  v»  /?.  [aeerumr^  Fr.|    1. 

taU6  in  quantities  of  turtle,  wliich  are  very  plenti-  To  make  certain;  to  fix,  to  cftabliib.-— Thed«i 

ful  in  It.  Loii.  17. 40.  Wl    Lat.  7.  5.  S.'  vine  law  both  4^«^r/<im^//^  the  truth,  and  fupplietb 

(4.)  •  Ascension  day.     The  day  on  which  unto  us  if.^  want  of  other  laws.  Hooker,  *  t.  To- 

the  afccnlion  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  make  confident ;  to  take  away  doubt :  ofteovitii 

commonly  called  Holy  Thurfday ;  the  Thurfday  of, — Right  judgment  of  myfelf,    may  ^^  me 

out  one  before  Whitfuntide.  the  other  certainty,  tjiat  is,  a/tertam  me  that  I 

(i.)  ^  ASCENTION^AL  difference,  is  the  am  in  the  number  of  God's  childreo.  Aramt^*^ 

difference  between  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  *  ASCERTAINER.  «./  lUtomaferrtAm.)  lie 

of  the  fame  point  to  the  furface  of  the-  fphere.  perfort  that  proves  or  eftabtiihe& 

Cbambtn.  .If  ASCERTAINMKNT.  n.f.  {itota  m/certmm.} 

(a.)  Ascensional   difference  of  the  fun,  A  fettled  rule ;  an  cftablilhed  ftan^lanL — Forwwl 

converted  into  time,  is  juft  fo  much  as  he  fifes  be-  of  n/eeriammint,  how  far  a  writer  may  exprr^ 

tore  or  after  fix  o'clock.  his  good  wilhes  for  his  country,  ianoceni  iate»- 

'   •  A8CENS1VE.  adj.^  [from  afcend.]    In  a  date  tipns  may  be  charged  with  crimes.  &wji. 

of  afcent ;  not  in  ufe.— The  cold  augments  w*Hen  ASCESIS,  (from  the  verb,  «#>»»«,  >u^  by  tke 

the  days  begin  to  increafe,  though  the  fun  be  then  ancients  iiT  fpeaking  of  the  fports  and  costibau  ef 

ofcenfi'Wt  and  rcturnmg  from  the  winter  tropick.  the  athlef as,}  properly  denotes  exetcife  of  the  ho- 

Bro<iwi's  Vul}^ar  Errours.  dy.     It  isalfo  ufed  by  philofophers,  todctwteaa 

ASCENSORIUM,  in  ancient  writings,  a  ftair,  ^xercife  conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acqmrifl^ 

orftep.  gi-eater  degree  of  virtue.    This  is  partkuUrly  ^ 

(i.)  ^  ASCENT,  n.f,  [n/cenfus ^Lzt,]     i.  Rife ;  nominated  the  pbtiofytbkai  ajc^n  bccaafc 

the  aft  of  fifing  ;  the  adt  of  mounting. —  .  tifed  chiefly  hy  philofophers,  who  makoa 

To  tiim  with  fwift  a/cent  he  up  return *d,  |jeculiar  profeffion  of  improving  tfaemkivesia 

Into  his  blifsful  bofom  reaflfum'd                 ^  tue  >  on  the  model  whereof,  the  ancient  Oirift 

Tn  glory,  as  of  old.                                   Milton,  introduced  a  religious  Afc^s. 

1.  The  way  by  which  one  afcenda.— The  temj>Je,  ASCETERIUM,    in  ecdefiaakal   wita% 

ard  the  feveral  degrees  a/ctfntf  vvhcreby  men  did  monaftery,  or  place  fct  apart  for  the  cxocifes 

clinab  up  to  the  fame,  as  if  it  had  been  ayraAi  religion.  -  The  word  i«  formed  from  <|^^f 

frf/i,  be  all  poetical  and  fabulous.  Bncon.^  cife :  or  afcttra^  one  who  performs  exc^cifi^  t^ 

No  land  like  Italy  erefts  the  fight,  riginally  it  fignified  a^place  where  the  atfaktae  4r 

By  fuch  a  vaft  afcfnt^  or  fwells  to  fuch  a  height.  .  gladiators  performed  their  exerci&s. 

Addifon.  ( I.)  *  ASCETICK,  aijs  [•*«(»«;>    Bmptojai 
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oHf  in  exercties  of  devotion  and  mortification,  lity  he  was  fond  of  archery  by  way  of  exercife  ani 

(^uuelhred  fuch  long  lives  as  monks  and  her-  amufement;  for  which  he  was  cenfured;  apd  oA 

■^  fequdtered  from  plenty  to  a  conftant  afcttiek  that  account  he  fat  down  to  write  this  book,  which 

■rfe  of  tlie  feverelt  abftinence  and  devotion,  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIIL  who  fettled  a  penfidn 

ir^  of  L.  ro  ^x  annum  upon  the  author.    If  is  rather 

1.)  *  Ascetic K.  n.f.  He  that  i-etiresto  devo-  whimfical ;  but  it  is  admirably  well  written,  and 

n  and  mortification  j  a  hermit.— 1  am  far  from  full  of  leamiitg.     «.  A  repoit  and  difcourfe,  of 

nmcoding  tbefe  a/ceticksf  that,  out  of  a  pre-  the  affairs  and  ftate  of  Germany,  and  the  Em   - 

cc  of  keeping  themfelves  unfpotted  irom  the  ror  Charles  his  ctfurt,  Sec.  4to;   A  valuable  curio- 

rid,  take  up  their  quarters  in  defarts.    Norris.  fi*;».    3.  The  fchoolmafter.    Firft  printed  in  I57.i» 

ie  that  preaches  to  man  ihottld  underftand  4to.     Mr  Upton  publiihed  an  edition  with  notes 

at  is  in  man  ;  and  that  fkill  can  fcarce  he  at-  in  1711.    It  has  uncommon  merit,  and  is  alfo  ex* 

led  hy  an  afcttiek  in  his  folitudes.  Aiterhiry,  preflive  of  the  great  humanity  of  the  author,  who 

5.)  Ascetics,  perfoni  in  the  primitive  times,  was  for  making  the  paths  ot  knowledge  as  plea- 

0  devoted  themlelves  to  the  exercifes  of  piety,  fant  as  polfible,  and  for  trying  every  gentle  m^ 
\  rtrtired  life,  and  particulariy  to  prayer,  abfti-  thod  of  enlarging  the  mind  and  winnmg  the  heart. 
ice,  and  mortification.    Afterwards,  this  title  4*  Latin  epiftles;  firil  publiihed  by  Mr  Grant  in 

1  bedowcd  upon  the  monks,  efpecially  fuch  of  1576 ;  and  fmce  paffed  in  many  editions:  the  beft 
m  as  lived  in  folitudt^.  Afcetics  is  alfo  a  title  is  that  of  Oxford  in  1703.  It  is  much  admired 
tVveral  books  of  f(>iritual  exercifes ;  as,  the  jlfit-  on  account  of  the  llyle,  and  elleemed  almoft  the 
,  or  devout  exercifes  of  St  Bafil,  arcUbiihop  of  only  claffical  work  ot  that  kind  written  by  an  £ng- 
larea  in.  Cappadocia,  &c.  lilhman.  5.  Apologia  contra  mi fi'am.  1577,  8vo. 
\SCHAFF£NBURG,  a  town  of  Gennany,  feat-  ASCIIARIANS,  or )  the  followers  of  Afcha- 
OQ  the  Maine,  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  Rhine,  ASCHARIOUNS,  \  rius,  l  ied  of  Maho« 
I  territory  of  the  eleAor  of  Mentz,  who  has  a  metans. 

lace  there.    It  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  ASCHARIUS,  a  celebrated  Mahometan  Dodor, 

icR'  king  George  II.  took  up  his  quarters,  the  ASCHERLEBEN,  a  town  of  Anhalt,  feated  oa 

^ht  before  the  battle  of  Dettengeo.    JLon.  9.  the  river  £ine,  and  built  put  of  the  ruins  of  the 

•  K.   Lat.5o.  i4>N.  ancient  A  SCAN  I  A. 

^SCHAM,  Roger,  vsras  bom  at  Kirby-Wifke,  ASCHIA,  in  ichthyology,  the  grayling.  - 

a  North  AJlerton  in  Yorklhire,  in  the  year  ASCHIBOBUCH,  a  bh-d  in  Madagafcar,  which 

16.    His  father  was  fteward  to  the  noble  fanai-,  ha^  l>een  fuppofed  to  void  Ambergris.    Sec  Am- 

i»fSctoop.     Roger  was  educated  in  the  family  bergris,  §  i. 

Sir  Aathony  Wingfield,  who,  about  the  year  ASCHILLIUS,  king  of  the  Dacians,  one  of 

30,  lent  him  to  St  Jolui's  College,  Cambridge,  thofe  monarchs,  who  is  £aid  to  have  afiifted  king 

lere  he  was  foon  diitinguiihed  for  his  applica-  Arthur  in  his  wars. 

n  and  abilities.    He  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  at  (i.)  ASCI  A,  in  antiquity,  an  infhiiment  fnp- 

*  age  of  f  g,  was  foon  after  elected  fdlow  of  his  pofed  of  the  ax  kind,  ufed  in  the  fabric  of  the  Ro- 
U^c,  and  in  1536,  proceeded  A.  M.    In  1544,  man  tombs  and  frequently  rcpr^fented  on  them. 

was  chofen  univcriity  orator;  and,  in  154S,  'tht formula fub afcM  dtdicari^'\^ix^^\itXi\Xy  fovmA  - 

k»  lent  for  to  court,  to  inltrut^  the  lady  Eiixa-  inicribed  on  ancient  tomb  Itones.    We  alfo  meet 

th  Ufterwarda  queen )  in  the  learned  languages,  with  rogum  aftia  nt  poUita  among  the  aotique 

i550f  he  attended  Sir  Richard  Moryfine,  as  fe-  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

*^y,  on  his  embafly  tq  the  emperor  Charies  V.  (a.)  Ascia,  in  furgery,  a   kind  of  bandage, 

whole  court  be  continued  three  years,  and  in  fomewhat  pbKque,    or    crooked  |    whofe   form 

'  mean  time  was  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  and  ufe  art  dcfcribed  by  Scolteus,  in  bis  Jrmam^ 

IwJrd  yi.     But  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  Chirug. 

loft  his  preferment  and  all  his  hopes,  being  pro-  ASCIBUROtUM,  in  ancient  geography,  fuppo- 

fcdly  of  the  reformed  religion ;  yet,  contrary  to  fed  to  be  one  of  the  50  citadels  built  on  the  Rhinei 

^  txp^r^tions,  he  was  foon  after,  by  the  intereR  b  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  adds,  fome  ima- 

hi3  friend,  lord  Paget,  made  Latin  iecretary  to  gine  it  was  built  by  Ulyfles.    Here  was  a  Romat 

c  ^g  and  queeo.    In  June  1554,  he  married  camp  and  a  garrifon.     To  its  fituation  on  the 

^  Margaret  How,  with  whom  he  had  a  confix  banks  of  (he  Rhine  anfwers  a  fmall  hamlet,  novf 

fable  fortune.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  called  As  burg.                       *    ' 

(^ugh  Mr  Aicham  was  known  to  be  a  Proteftant,  ASCIDIA,  a  genus  of  animals  bek>n^tng  to  U^ 

;  coDtiimed  in  favour  not  only  with  the  miniftry  order  of  vermes  mollufca.    The  body  is  cylindri^ 

thofe  times,  but  with  Queen  Mary  herself.    U-  cal,  and  fixed  to  a  ihell,  rock,  &C    It  has  two 

>a  the  accefiion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  not  apertun?s;  one  on  the  fummh,  the  other  lowei^ 

^^T  confirmed  in  his  poll  of  Latin  fecretary,  but  forming  a  (heath.     There  are  ^  fpedes  of  this 

»  employed  as  preceptor  to  her  Majefty  in  the  animal,  viz.                                     -  . 

^^k  and  Laun  languages.    He  died  in  156I,  i.  Asodia  echinata,              \  Only  one  of 

3t  rick^  but  much  regretted,  efpecially  by  the  1.  Ascidia  gelatimosum,        |   which,  .tis. 

[Qcen,  who  £ud  flie  had  rather  bft  L.  10,00c.  3.  Ascioia  intsstinalis,        !   the  Ruftica, 

« wrote,  1.  Toxophilus.    The  fiihole  or  parti-  4.  AsciniA  papillosum,           [  (See     Plat$^ 

^**»of  ftootiog,  cootayned  to  two  bookes,  writ-  5.  Ascidia  quadrioentata,    I   Xill.^. 9.) 

^^  Kqgcr  AiiphAm,  z 5 44t  and  now  newly  pep-  6.  Ascidia  rustica;               j  is  found  i^ 

fe^-  IhafaHnt  for  aU  gontlemen  and  yeomen  of  the  Britifh  feas.    Animals  of  this  g^nus  have  the 

'V^tt%5cc.  Lood.  ii7J.    Whilft  at  the  univer-  faculty  of  fquirting  out  the  waUr  tLry  take  in. 

The 
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mtenpanlion  and  contn3ton  of  other  bodies  oc-  A.  C.  96.     He  wu  the  head  of  a  ncwfrd^i 

CjGon  their  afluraing  various  forms.  by  prefcribing  wine  and  cold  water  in  tk  m 

*  ASCn.  «,/.  It  bat  nejnrn'ar.  [from  ■,  with-  the  Tick)  acquired  a  very  preat  repUabes 
outi  and  r*^  a  Ihadow.J  Thore  people  who^  at  wrote  feveral  bookt,  which  are  frogaot^  1 
ccttaia  time*  of  the  year,  hare  no  Ihadow  at  tioned  by  Gateot  Celfut,  and  Ifliiij  ■,  bDt:W< 
noon ;  fuch  ATctbe  inhabitant*  of  the  torrid  zone*  now  lull. 

becaufe  they  have  the  fun  twice  a-year  vertical  to        (1.)  AsCLEriaMi)  a  famouft  pbyfioB  ■ 

them.  DiO.  Adrian)  of  the  fame  city  with  thr  totma. 

ASCINDOE,  in  botany,  a  same  ^ven  bp  tlx  wrote  feveral  books  concemiag  the  c«mpccB 

people  of  Guinea  to  a  Ihrub,  which  they  ufe  in  medicineit  both  internal  and  exteraaL 
medicine,  boilinf;  it  in  water,  and  giving  the  de-        (|.)  ASCLEPIAS,  swaLi.o*-w(MT:  Af 

ciudion  in  gonorrhvu,  and  the  like  comp^nt*.  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  Ibc  prsa 

I'etiver  hat  named  it  the  fricil/  Cuiarafii'ui,  with  daf*  of  plaiitt;  and  in  the  natural  methob-a 

.   #oundifh  crenated  leaves   and  filamentoua  flow-  under  the   joth   order,    Cautml^.     The  p 

ere.       The  leave*  are  about  an  inch  wide,   and  chancer  ii  taken  front  five  oval,  coaca-t.  ■ 

about  an  inch  andahalf  long:  tbeyftandonalhort  likenedtaria,  whichaicfbuikl  in  Ihcfiown  T 

foot  ftalk  ;  and  at  the  end«  of  the  branches,  there  are  iq  fpeciei,  of  which  ibe  fuDovin;  an^xi 

ftand  clultera  of  (tamiueous  flower).     The  ibca:ss  rema^able,  viz. 
on  the  large  branches  are  very  flrong,  i.  AscLsriAi  aLla,orcoinaioafnu-«' 

( I.)  ASCITvE,  [from  «.«,  a  bug,  or  bottle,]  in  has  a  root  cumpoled  of  many  ftroog  Str- 

antiquhy,  a  fed  of  MontaniHt,  who  appeared  in  ni'ded  at  top  like  thole  of  alparagui,fTavii 

the  id  century  |  (b  named,  beciule  they  introdu-  arife  many  ftalka,  iu  number  pcupoeiiotai  > 

ced   a  kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  afTemblies,  fiie  of  the  root,  which  grow  two  fed  Ifki 

who  danced  round  a  bag  or  'kia  blowed  np ;  fay-  are  very  Hender  at  tbe  top:  the  icavt*  lap 

ing,  they  were  thofe  new  bottles  filled  wnth  new  oppofite  by  pairs  ;  the  floweri  are  whiB,r* 

.wine  whereof  our  Saviour  makes  nation,  Matth,  in  umbcli  oear  the  tup  of  the  llalk,  fnn  <h 

sx.    i7.-~They  arc  fometiins  alfo  called  Aicoo-  are  fent  out  fmaller  umbel*.     After  (be  i^ 

tOCiTic  pall,  Uie  two  germeni  become  long  poirrifi 

(1.)  AsciTJc,a  tribe  of  Arabs.  See  AliiBi«,df.  indofing  many  comprefTed  fe<--ds  lyiDgiaM 

(1.)  ■  ASCITES,  n  /.  [from  ^.a-,  a  bladder.^  which  arc  crowned  with  a  foft  wbHrdBM: 

A  particular  Ipecies  of  dropfy ;  a  fwetling  of  the  flower*  in  June,  and  the  feed*  ripcB  ia  SqC^ 

lower  belly  .and  defending  parts,  from  an  eitra^  li  it  a  nalivr  of  the  S.  of  France,  SpasBiSacM 
va^ion  and  colleAioa  ot  water  broke  out  of  it*         a.  AscLtPta*  cusAssATica^  iw  bte^ 

proper  vcflels.    Thin  cafe,  when  certain  and  inve.  cacuanha,  is  a  native  of  tbe  irartn  pans  i  ' 

tenite,  is  univerlally  allovvrd  to  admit  of  no  cuic  lica.     Jt  rife*  to  tbe  height  of  5  or  t  iAi 

but   by  means  of  tlie  manual  operation  of  lap-  upright  Aem*,  and  linooth  obteng  ksn^ 

ping.  ^ia«cr.->— There  are  two  kind*  uf  (Irupfy,  oj^ioGtc.     Toward  the  top  oi  the  InsMI 

the  an.uarca,  called  alio  leucophlegmacy,  whcji  umbel*  of  flower*  come  out,  wkidit^** 

Ihe  extravafated  matter  (wims  io  the  cellii  of  tbe  the  petal*  of  the  flower*  are  of  a   fcarfe  m 

nembrana  adrpofa ; .  tnd   the  ajiittf,   when   the  ind  the  homy  neAarium*  in  the  middle'' 

water  poflelles  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Sbarf.  blight  fifihrn  colour,  which  make  a  prrora^ 

UO  Ascites.    See  Mkdicihe,  Injrx.  attce;  and  there  is  a  fuccefTHKi  of  Bo«ai«< 

*  ASCITICAL.  }  aJJ.  [from  a/rka..']     Belong  lame  plant  from  June  to  Oaober.    Tk  tM 

*  ASCmCK-  5  ^°f  to  f  ^eite* ;  dropfituil ;  are  fticixeded  by  lung  taper  podi,  &tk^  att* 
hydropical. — When  it  is  pan  of  another  tumour,  cromied  with  a  Ibit  down,  which  ii|a  ■{ 
it  it  hydropical,  either  aiialarcous  or  s^un/.  IVi/i'  autumn.  Thi*  fQcciecis  tender,  and  art  R^ 


man' I  Surgfrj. 

"  Ascirn 


rriOUS.  lulj.  Iq/iftiliiii.  LaL]      Siii>. 


Aotn  fome  accident  of  his  lifi.'-  Pafir. 

ASCLEPIA,  a  teflivat  of  Efculapius  the  god  of 
phyfic,  obferved  particularly  at  Epidaunis,  where 
It  was  attended  with  a  conteft  brtween  the  poet* 
aiid  muEiciaos,  whence  it  was  likewife  called  iiffi 
Aynf,  thtfacttd  emtmlhii, 

ASCLEPIAD.  in  ancient  poetry,  averfeconw 
pofei  oi  four  feet,  the  6rA  of  which  i*  a  fpondeei 
the  id  and  3d  choriimbufi.'S,  and  the  laft  apyrrhi- 
chiut :  or  of  4  feet  and  a  cxfura,  the  Srft  a  fpon- 
dee,  the  td  adaAyl,  after  which  comet  the cxfura, 
then  the  two  tinajh  ;  as 

;        0  et  \  frae/iJi\ura  |  dulcc  de|cus  meumj 
'  [i.)   ASCLEl>IAO£:i,  a  celebrated  phyGcian 
-Miong  the  ancienti,  was  a  native  of  Prufd,  in  Bi- 
tbynii)  aod  prjAifed  phyfic  a:  Kome,  about  A, 
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ffhyltciam  as  an  alexipharmic  an4  fohFefimes  as  a  quaintance  of  Virgil's.    He  wrote  commentaries 

fticcedaBeum  to  contraycrva,  whence  it  has  re-  on  Ciocro's  Orations,  fragments  of  which  are  pub-» 

ceired  the  name  of  eontrajerva  Germanowum,    A*  Hflied  in  feveral  editions  of  Cicero's  works* 

mong  us  it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of:  it  appears  ASCOUGH,  William^  L.  L.  D.  was  appointed 

from  its  ienRMe  qualities  to  be  a  medicine  of  much  biftiop  of  Salisbury  in  14389  and  fooB  after  coo- 

the  fane  kind  with  valerian,  which  is  kidJfJputably  feflfbr  to  king  Henry  TI.    Abont  11  years  after* 

preferable  to  it.  The  root  of  the  third  fpecies  has  ^ards  be  was  mnrdered  by  the  famous  rebel  Jack 

been  fbmetknes  (ent  over  from  America  inftead  of  Cade  and  his  followers,  who  after  plundering  his^ 

that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  mifchievous  effeds  have  carriage,  fell  upon  him  the  next  day,  while  he  wa» 

been  produced  by  it.    Hiofe  who  cultivate  this  officiating  at  the  altar,  in  Edington,  Linoolnflitfer 

plant  ought  to  be  careful  that  none  of  its  milky  and  dragging  him  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  daflied 

jafce  mix  with  any  thin^  which  is  taken  inwardly,  out  his  brains,  on  the  49th  June,  14^0. 

ASCLEPIODORUS,  a  Bntifli  prince  who  flou-  ASCRA,  2  village  of  ancient  Greece  sear  motnt 

nifaed  iiwthe  3d  century.    He  killed  Ale^s,  the  Helicon,  the  birth  phice  of  the  poet  Hefiod. 

Roman  general,  who  had  ftain  the  celebrated  Ca*  *  ASCKIBABLE.  atff.  Ffrom  a/cri^.^    That 

raufius ;  and  was  ele^ed  king  of  the  Britons,  A.  which  may  be  afcribed. — ^The  ipneater  part  have 

D.  231.    He  tHieged  and  took  London  from  the  been  forward  to  rejeA  it,  upon  ar  miftaken  perfiia- 

Romans,  ami  threw  Livtus  Gallua  the  Rosan  ge-  (ion,  that  tbofe  phoenomena  are  the  effe^  of  na- 

neral  into  a  brook,  which  thence  got  the  name  of  ture's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  which  fecm  to  be 

Gailbrooky  foice  chaaged  into  Wallbrook.    He  more  fitly  afcrihahie  to  the  weight  and  fpring  of 

was  at  laft  Qaifl  by  Coihis  U.  king  of  the  Britons,  the  air.  Style, 

A.  D.  a6o.  ♦  ro  ASCRIBE.  T. /f.  f/r/^W^Xat.l  t.Toattri- 

ASCODRIGILES,  the  fame  with  Ascodut/e.  bute  to  as  a  caufc.—To  this  we  may  juftly  a/tribe 

ASCODROGIT^.    3ee  ARCiTic,  N*"  i.-  thofe  jealoofies,  and  encroachments,  which  ren* 

ASCOOUT J£f   in  church  hiftory,   a  fe^  of  der  mankind  uneafy  to  one  another.  Ro^n.    s. 

Chrtftians,  in  tbe  id  century,  who  rejeded  all  ule  To  attribute  as  a  quality  to  peribns,  or  accident 

of  fymbols  a«d  ^raments,  on  this  principle,  that  to  fubftaace. — Thefe  perfeAions  mull  be  fome* 

incorporeal  things  cannot  be  communicated  t>y  where,  and  therefore  may  much  better  be  afcribed 

things  corporeal,  nor  divine  myfleries  by  any  thing  to  God,  in  whom  we  fuppofed  all  other  perfiediona 

vifibie.  to  meet,  than  to  any  thing  elfe.  Tiliotj9n. 

ASCOGEPHYRUS,  in  writers  of  the  middUe  ASCRIPTI,  or  Adscripti,  in  antiquity,  thof* 

ige,  a  bridge  fupported  on  bags  made  of  leather,  who  entered  theur  names  in  the  colonies,  and  be- 

X  bullocks  hides.    Such  bridges  appear  to  have  came  colon  1. 

t>een  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  and  to  hare  grven  *  ASCRIPTION,  n.f,  [aJMpttOy  Lat.]  The  a^ 

the  dendraination  to  a  tribe  of  Arabs^  hence  call-  of  afcribing.  DiS\ 

9d  AsciTiB:  See  N**  1.    Sec  alfo  AscoMiNNr.  (i.)  ASCRIPTITII,  or  ADScaiPTiTri,  in  aiK 

(i.)  ASCOLI,  ancit'ntly  called  asculvm  pice-  clent  barbarous  cuftoms,  were  a  Und  of  villains^ 

tVM,  a  pretty  large  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  who  coming  from  abroad,  fettled  in  tbe  lands  of 

n  t}*e  marquifate  of  Ancona,  and  territory  of  the  fome  new  Lord,  whofe  firBje^s  or  fervants  they 

rhurch.  It  is  a  biftiop's  fee,  and  feated  on  a  moon«  commenced*;  being  fo  ann^ied  to  the  lands,  tliat 

2in,  between  the  rivers  Fronto  and  Caftellano,  40  they  nnfght  be  tr^tsf^rred  and  fold  with   thcnsLi 

niles  fouth  of  Aneooa.    Lon.  15.  5.  £•  Lat,  42.  Afcriptitii  is  fometimes  alfo  nfed  in  ipeaking  of 

17.  N.  aliens  or  fbreigners  newly  admitted  to  the  freedoim 

(2.)  AscoLi  Di  SATftUNo,  farmerlv  calM  As-  of  a  city  or  country. 

ruLUM  Apulum,  a  city  of  Naples,  m  the  Capi-  (2.)  AsCriptitii  w«»*Qfed  in  the  military  lavrt 

anata,  with  a  bilhop's  fee  under  the  ArcfaMAop  for  the  recruits  to  (bpply  the  legions,  called  aliO' 

if  Bene^nto>  70  miles  E.  of  Naples,  am>  30  W.  Accensi. 

>f  Manftedoaia.    Lon.  16.  30*  E-  Lat.  4*.  15.  N.  •  ASCRIPTITIOUS.  adj.  la/criptitivj,  Lat  J 

ASCOLIA*  in  Grecian  andquityi  a  feftival  ce^  That  which  is  aforibed.  DiS. 

fbrated  by  the  Athenian  huibandmen  in  honour  ASCRIPTIVI,  the  lame  with  AsCRiPTiTfi. 

f  Bacchus,  to  whom  they  fecrificed  a  he  goat»  ASCR1V3UM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  toWn  of 

•ecaule  that  animal  deftroys  the  vines;  and,  to  Dalmatia,  on  the  Sinus  Rhizicus,  now  called 

low  the  greater  indignity  to  an  animal  hated  by  Cattaro,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Catta- 

lacchas,  the  peafants,  after  having  killed  him,  vo,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia.    Loo.  19.  20.  E.  I^. 

lade  a  fbot-hall  of  his  Ikim    Virgil  has  dei^ribed  45*  25.  N. 

le  occaiioD  of  the  (acrifice,  and  manner  of  ccle-  (1.)  ASCULUM  AruLi»M|  in  ancient  geogra- 

rating  the  feftival,  Georjf,  ii.  380.  phy,  a  town  of  Apulia,   menticr^  in  the  war 

ASCOLIASM,  in  antiquity,  one  oi  the  games  with  Pyrrhus,  by  Flonis  and  Phitarcb ;  now  caU 

layed  at  the  Ascolia,  wherein  the  young  pea-  led  Ascoli     See  N**a.,          ' 

intskept  thcmfelves  always  on  one  foot,  whilft  (2.)  A.sculum  pic^vvm,   in  ancient  geogra* 

le  other  was  i^fpended  in  the  air,  and  by  th<-tr  phy,  the  capital  of  the  Prceni,  mentioned  by  Cx> 

equent  falls,  gave  diverfion  to  the  fpeftators.   He  far,  Florus,  &c.  and  now  called  Ascoli.       '- 

lat  held  the  fport  longeft,  and  made  the  largeft  ASCUS,  in  natural  hiaory,  a  word  ufedby  De 

Jps,  was  the  conqueror.  Laet,  for  the  pouch  or  bag  which  nature  has  gi- 

ASCOMANNI,  pirates  who  ufed  bridges  or  ven  the  onofium,  for  receiving  its  young  ones  iti 

>ats  made  of  leather.  time  of  danger.    This  .-/?«/  is  a  iLinny  bag,  fe- 

ASCONIUS  PEDiANus,   an  ancient  gramma-  parate  from  the  reft  t.f  ilie  hojy,  but  adhering  by 

in  of  Padua,  and  according  to  Scrvius,  an  ac-  a-  mvmbraue  to  the  bottom  ot  tha  b<  lly. 

ASCYRUM, 
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ASCYRUMy  PBTEa's  wort:  A  geniis  of  the  After  this,  he  continued  30  years  a  prifoocr'a 

X>oly<mdria  order,  belonging  te  the  polyadelphia  the  Mint,  Fleet,  and  King  s  Bench;  dwing ii\ac^ 

clafs  of  planta ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank-  time  he  publiihed  a  muKitilUe  of  fmall  political 

ing  under  the  40th  orderr  Rotageae.    The  calyx  pamphlets,  feveral  of  which  were  in  defeocc  d 

conlifts  of  4  leaves ;  the  corolla  has  4  petals ;  the  the  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  i- 

filamentR  are  numerous,  apd  divided  into  4  bun-  gainft  the  Pretender.    He  died  in  the  King'i 

41es,    There  are  3  fpecies;  viz.  Bench,  in  1738,  aged  above  8o. 

I.  AscYRUM  CRtJX  AHDREiCi'^all    natives    of  (i.}^ASH.  n./  [Jraxmusf  Lat.  ^,  Saxoo] 

a.  A&CYRUM  HYPERicoiDjis,  Hhe    Wed    In-  i.  A  tree.— This  tree  hath  pennated leaveii  vJiic 

3.  AscYRVM  viLLOSUM,        jdics  or  Ameri-  end  in  an  odd  lobe.    The  male  flowen,  vkh 

Cftf  but  poflefling  no  property  hitherto difcovered.  grow  at  a  remote  diftance  firom  the  fruit,  ban  10 

ASDHAS,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  petals,  but  confift  of  many  damina.    The  onrr 

ASDRUBAL,  the  juanc  of  feveral  Carthagini-  becomes  a  feed  veHel,  containing  one  feed  al  t. 

an  generals.    See  Carthage.  '  bottom,  (hapcd  like  a  bird'^  tongue.  Miller,  t. 

ASED-ABAD.    See  Asad-Abad.  '  The  wood  of  the  aih. — 

.  ASEER,  or     )  a  ftrong  fort  of  the  Soubah  of  Let  me  twioe 

ASEERGUR,  >  Candetfh,  in  peccan,  10  miles  ^ine  arms  about  that  body,  where  a^^ 

K£.  of  Burhampour.     Lon.  76.  o.  £.  Lat.  ai.  My  grained  ajb  an  hundred  times  hath  Me. 

35.  N.  And  fcar'd  the  moon  with  fpUnters.     £y^ 

ASEKAI, )  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  (1.)  Ash,  in  botany.    See  Frazinus. 

ASEKI,    I  the  favourite  fulUneffes  who  have  *  ASHAMED,  aiij.  [from  Jbamr.]    TowW 

brought  forth  fons.  Thefe  are  greatly  diftinguiih-  with  ihame;  generally  with  ij/" before  tbeaofeii 

cd  above  others,  in  their  ^^artments,  attendants,  ihame  if  a  noun,  and  u  if  a  veri).-*Profeii  pab- 

penfions,  and   honours.    They  have  fometimes  lickly  the  doctrine  of  Jefus  Chriit,  not  beii^^ 

ihared  the  government.     The  fultana  who  firft  Jbamrd  of  the  word  of  God,  or  of  any  prato 

prefents  the  enmeror  with  a  male  child,  is  reck-  enjoined  by  it«  Taylor^ s  Holy  Lirfrnf^.— 

oned  the  chief  ravourite,  is  c^led  ^f/jr»4  i^ii,  and  One  wou'd  have  thought  ibe  woaM  bt 

ranks  as  a  legitimate  wife :  though,  from  the  time  (tirr'd ;  but  fhove 

of  Bajazet  L  the  fultans  are  forbid  to  m^rry  by  a  With  modefty,  and  was  aJbmm*J  H  move.  IN- 

public  law,  which  Solyoun  IL  broke  through  for  ASHBORN,  or  Asborn,   a  town  in  DfHf> 

the  fake  of  Roxalana.  ihu^,  on  the  borders  of  'Staffordftiire,  featcd  b^ 

A$£LELAPPMARK.SeeANCERMAi>NSLANDr  tween  the  rivers  Dove  and  Compton,  loibn 

(i.)  ASELLI,  in  altronomy,  two  fixed  ftars  of  from  Derby,   to  N£.  from  Utoxeter,  an)  r? 

the  4  th  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Cancer.  I^NW.  from  London.    It  has  a  ftone  bridge  itrt 

(a.)  As  ELL  I,  in  entomology,  is  ufed  for  mille*  the  Dove. .  It  is  large  aqd  populous  tboi^  ^ 

pedes.  fo  flouriihing  as  formerly.    It  has  7  feirs,  00  'ie 

ASELLUS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  onifcus.  13  Feb.  3  April,  5  Jnly,  21,  May,  15  ka^^f 

See  ONisctrs.  Od.  and  19  Nov.  and  a  market  on  Saturdif.  '^ 

ASEMUS,  [fromW  negative,  and  rir^«,  a  fign,)  chief  trade  is  in  cheefe.    Lon.  1.  44.  W.  i^ir 

u  an  epithet  applied  to  events  that  fall  out  contra-  3.  N. 

ry  to  all  appearance,  and  without  any  ai^nifeit  ASHBRIGHT,  a  village  in  Devonflure. 

cauff*  ASH  BRITTLE,  a  fmall  town  in  Somerfetftiff. 

ASENATH,  the  daughter  of  Potipheiah,  pried  ASHBURN,  a  river  in  Suflex,  which  Mis*-^ 

or  prince  of  On,  and  wife  of  Joieph,  prime  mi-  the  fea  at  Pevenfey. 

niftcr  to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt;  who  fcems  to  .  (i.^)  ASHBURNIiAM,  a  poll  town  d  t^*'^ 

have  made  up  the  marriage^  as  it  is  faid  be  f^ve  nited  States,  in  WorceAer  county,  Maflacfca^ 

ber  to  the  patriarch :  Gen.  xli.  45.    Some  authors  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  Sowbeganf  60  b^ 

fuppoie  Potipbcrah  to  be  the  famewithPotiphar;  NW.   of  Bi>(lon,   and  401  from  ?l^iif^ 

ixid  that  Afenath  had  endeared  herfelf  to  Jofeph,  ll.on.  3.  8.  £.  Lat.  4«.  37*  N. 

by  taking  his  part  in  hisadverfity,  and  vindicating  (i.)  Ash  burn  ham,  a  t^wn  hi  SuflcXt  9  "^ 

turn  to  her  father,  againft  her  lafcivious  mother's  from  Hadings,  and  5 1  from  Loodoo. 

calumny ;  which  ij»  indeed  extrenjiely  probable.  AiHBURTON,  a  toi^-n  in  Devonlhitt,  i^^ 

ASEPTA,  in  medicine,  [from  «  negative,  and  on  the  river  Dart,  lo.  n-iles  from  Tointfi.  if  S^. 

fwrtff  to  putrefy,]  fignifies  any  thing  unputrefied,  of  ^xcter,  and  191  W.  by  S.  ot  Lectin  * 

or  unconco^ed.  camts  on  a  confiderablc  trade,  in  wod,  y>r  * 

ASGARTH  FORCE,  a  catarta  on  the  Tecs,  ferges;  has  markets  on  Tuefdny  awj  Siiai^' 

which  divides  Durham   from  Yorklhire,  a   fipw  and  fairs  on  1  ft  Thurfday  of  March  ami  Jw^«* 

piiles  W.  of  Bernard's  Caftle,  where  the  river  falls  on  i  o  Ajag.  and  1 1  Nov.    It  fcsds  two  iwsir' 

down  a  precipice,  13  yards  perpendicular,  with  to  parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  four  <»*^ 

prodigious  force.  towns.     It  is  feated  among  the  hili^i  *^  ■" 

ASGILL,  John,  a  late  humorous  writer,  was  bound  in  tin  and  copper  5  ami  has  a  my  ^^^ 

bred  to  the  law,   and  pra<5tiftfd  in  Ireland  with  fome  church,  with  a  chapel,  which  isturDc^** 

great  fuccefs.    He  was  there  de<J^cd  a  number  of  a  fchool.    Lon.  3.  jo.  W.  Lat.  ?o.  30.  \'** 

the  houfe  of  Commons,  but  was  expelled  for  wrif  Ashby-castle,  a  fmall  town  in  N^**^ 

tiilg  a  Treatife  on  the  FoffibUity  of  avoiding  Di/itb}  tor.fhirj,  6  miles  from  Koilhajnpton  «^  ^^' 

and  being  afterwards  chofcn  a  member  for  the  in£:boioitgh. 

borough  of  Bramber  in  SulTex,  hi*  was  a1Ci»  on  the  AiH  by-cold,  a  fmall  towr.  io  'Hcli^^'^' 

fame  account  expelled  the  parliament  of  England,  lb  ire,  2  miles  NW,  of  N;ieby. 
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AsHBY-DE-LA-ZorCH,    a  town  in   Leicefter-  withalhestoaparticuUrheight,  (iMac.xill.  5,  6.} 
Ihire,  fo  called  from  the  Zouches,  its  ancient  The  mtjtion  which  the  criminal  nfed  to  difengage 
Lords»  13  miles  S.  of  Derby,  15  from  Leicefter,  hinrJelf  from  this  place,  plunged  him  llill  deeper 
and  ijc  from  London.     It  has  7  fairs,  riz.  on  into  it,  and  this  agituion  was  farther increafed  by 
Eaftcr  Tttef.  Whitfun.  Tuef.  24  Aug.  %  Sept.  St  a  wheel  which  ftirred  the  afiies  continually  about 
Simon's  and  St  Jade's  days,  and  28  O^.  and  is  him  till  at  l\ft  ]:e  was  ftifltd- 
Hocked  with  excellent  horfes.    It  had  a  caftlc        {3.)  Ashes,  in  chemiftry,  the  eartfiy  psrticlcs^ 
which  was  long  in  the  poflTeflion  of  the  family  de  of  combuftihle  fubftancos  after  they  h;ive  been 
h  Zouch.    It  afler\vards  Cell  into  the  hands  of  burnt.     If  the  alhes  are  produced  from  vegetable 
£d\7ard  /V.  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Edward  Ha-  bodies,  they  contain  a  confideraMc  quantity  of 
Rings,  with  the  title  of  a  baron,  and  licence  to  fixed  fait,  blended  with  the  terrene  part?olcs:  and 
mafc  a  caftle  of  the  manor  houfe,  to  which  he  from  thefe  athes  the  hxed  alkrJine  01t9  called  pot'^ 
adjoined  a  very  high  tower.    Jt  was  demoliflied  ajhj  psarl-ajh^  tec.  are  extra<fled,    :5ce  Potash, 
in  1(^48;  but  ai  great  part  of  the  tower  is  ftill  &c.    The  alhes  of  all  veeetibhs  are  vitrifiablcf 
ftanding.    It  now  belongs  to  the  caH  of  Hunting-  and  found  to  contain  iron.— They  are  alfo  an  ex- 
don.    Lon.  o.  51.  W.  Lat.  5  1.  4.  N.  cellent  manure  for  cold  and  wet  grounds.    See 
•  AsH-coLouRFD.  <i<^'.  [from  njb  and  c(jlour,l  Husbandry,  Jndfx. 
^  Cdoored  between  brown  and  grey,  like  the  bark        (4.)  Ashes  were  anciently  ufed  in  fcveral  fcli-f 
of  an  alhen  branch.— Clay,  ajh-eoloured^  was  part  gious  ceremonies.     St  Jerome  relates,  that  tiie 
o^ ^  ftratum  which  lay  abote  the  ftrata  of  ftone*  Jews  in  his  time  rolled  themfelves  in  aflu  s,  as  a 
Wood^^ard  on  FoJJih.  fign  of  monming.    To  repent  in  fackcloth  ar.d 
ASHDOD,  orAzofus*    SeeAzoTUs,  itlhes,  is  a  frequfent  exprcflion  jn  Scripture  for* 
ASHDOVflff  I .  a  fmall  town  in  Berkfhii^,  mourning  and  being  affli(5ted  tor  our  fins.    Tiure 
near  E.  Ililey  1  2.  a  place  in  Efiex,  anciently  called  was  a  fort  of  iye  and  luftral  water  made  wit*i  the 
AssANDUM,  or  the  hill  of  afles,  faniou^  for  the  afhes  of  an  h^'ifcr  facri5cfd  upon  the  great  day  of 
defeat  of  Edmund  Ironfide  by  Canute  the  Dane.  expiation  ;  the  alhes  \vhv.TCot  were  diflrihuted  to 
AsHE-BiGOD,  or  )  a  fmall  town  in  Suffolk,  near  the  people,  and  this  water  was  lifed  in  purifica- 
AsHE-BOCKiNG,  5  Bradley  and  Needham.  tions  as  often  as  any  touched  a  dead  body,  or  was 
ASHELE,  a  fmall  town  in  Norfolk  between  prefent  at  funerals,  (Numb.  xix.  17.)    Tamar,  af- 
Watton  and  Swaflfham.  tcr  the  injury  received  from  her  brother  AmiK>n, 
^  ASHEN.  a<//.  [from  tf/^.l    iJade  of  afli  wood,  covered  her  head  with  allies,  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19.) 
At  once  he  faid,  and  threw  The  Pfalmift  fays,  that  be  had  eaten  ^flies  as 
UUa/htm  fpear  5  which  qurver'd  as  it  flew.  Dryd,  bread,  (PfaL  cii.  9.)  which,  however,  is  to  be  con^ 
ASHENHURST,  a  fmall  town  Jn  Staffordfhire,  (idered  as  an  hyperbolical  limilc.   He  fat  on  aflies^ 
SE.  of  I^'ek.  he  threw  afhes  on  his  head ;  his  food,  his  bread, 
ASHEPOO,  a  riveV  of  S;  CaroUna^  which  rifes  was  fpoiled  with  the  alhes  wherewith  he  was  co- 
in Charlcftown  diftrift,  and  running  S.  by  E.  en-  vered. 

tcrs  St  Helena  Sound  by  two  channels,  on  the  W.        ASH-FIRE,  ampng chemifts,  a  fire,  wherein  the 

fide  of  Fenwick's  lOana.    It  is  navigable  by  boat*  VefTel  to  be  heated  is  covered  with  afties  or  fand. 
for  10  or  1 1  miles.  ASHFORD,  a  tovim  of  Kent,  12  miles  SW.  o( 

(i.)  ASHER,  [titk,  Heb,  /.  <•.  blelTednefs ;]  otie  Canterbury,  24  SE.  of  Maidftone,  and  57  SE.  by 

of  Jacob's  (bns  by  Zilpah,  and  the  progenitor  of  E.  from  London,  in  thj  road  to  Hith.    It  has  a 

the  tribe  fo  called.    See  N"*  1.  monument  for  a  countefs  of  Athol  near  400  yeartf 

(*.)  Ashes,  a  numerous  tribe  of  the  Ifraelites,  old.    It  has  fairs  on  17  May  and  9  Septem.  Lon. 

^ho  pofTefled  a  fertile  region  in  the  NW.  of  Ca-  o.  5a.  E.  Lat.  5 1.  4.  N. 

naan ;  but  whofe  courage  was  not  proportionate        ASH  hole,  among  chemifls,  is  the  loweft  part 

to  their  numbers,  as  they  fuffered  the  Canaanites,  of  a  ftirnace ;  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  afheg 

M'hom  they  were  commanded  to  extirpate,  to  re-  falling  from  -the  fire,  and  to  give  a  pafTage  to  the 

tain  many  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  tame-  air  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  furnace,  ta 

y  fubmitted  to  the  opprefnons  of  the  Canaanitiili  keep  up  the  combuftion. 

yrant,  Jabin.     They,  however,  afllfted  Gideon,        ASHI,  a  prince  of  Nor^v'ay,  flain  by  Fingal,  the? 

ii  his  purfuit  of  the  Midianites ;  40,000  of  them,  father  of  Offian,  at  a  place  of  Invernefs-fhire,  ever' 

-Xpert  warriors,  attended  David  at  his cofonatron,  (ince,  named  Drumttjblf  or  Ashi's  Hill. 
md  many  of  them  joined  Hezekialj,  in  his  reform,        ASHILL,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  %  miles 

(i.)  *  ASHES,  n.f.  <Ufintj  tbefin^uiar*  \^afca^  from  Ilminfter,  and  5  from  Taunton.   Us  fdrsare 

Jax.  afebe^  DutchO     i.  The  remains  of  any  thing  on  Eafter  Wednefday,  and  ift  Wed.  after  8  Sept. 
>umt. — AJhes  contain  a  vcr>'  fertile  fait,  and  are        ASHIMA,  an  idol  of  the  Samaritans,  (i  Kings 

he  beft  manure  for  cold  lands,  if  kept  dry,  that  xvii.  30.)  (aid  to  have  bcxn  fonned  like  a  lion,  or 

he  rain  doth  not  wafh  away  their  fait.  Mortimer,  a  goat,  and  to  hive  rcprefented  the  fun. 
.  The  remains  of  the  body;  often  ufed  in  poe-        ASHINGTON,  a  village  in  SulFex,  10  miles 

r>^  for  the  carcafe,  from  the  ancient  "pradtice  of  from  Horfham,  which  has  a  fair  on  ad  July, 
turning  the  dead.—  Ashi's  hill.    SccAshi. -j- 

Poor  kejr-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king!  ASHKENAZ,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Comer,  and 

Pale  a/hes  of  the  houfis  of  I^ncafter !         Shak,  grandfon  of  Japhet ;  faid  to  have  been  the  proge^ 

(a.)  Ashes,  among  the  ancient  Perfians,  were  nitor  of  the  Germans,  and  Phrygians- 
fed  as  2in   ijiftrument  of  punifhment  for  fome        ASHKIRK,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  fituatcd  in  the 

reat  criminals.     The  criminal  was  thrown  head-  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  but  chiefly  in 

>ng  from,  a  tower  50  cubits  high,  which  was  filled  the  former;  7  miles  in  length  and  i  in  breadth 
Vol.  n.  Part  U.  0%%%  By 
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By  Mr  Haliburton,  the  minifter's  report  to  Sir  J.  where  he  fet  about  giving  a  fiill  and  particular^. 

Sinclair,  it  contained  539  fouls,  in  1791,  which  cription  of  the  coins  prefented  to  Uie  pnbVic \^ 

was  90  fewer  than  it  had  in  1755.    The  rent  of  rary  by  Archbiftiop  Laud.    Upon  the  reftoration, 

land,  however,  had  increafed  about  a  fourth  with-  Mr  Aihmole  was  introduced  to  king  Charles  II 

in  15  years  preceding  1 791.    The  number  of  hor-  who  beftowed  on  him  the  place  of  Windforlw* 

fcs  was  1 40,  and  that  of  black  cattle  442-    The  raid.    Soon  after,  he  appointed  him  to  give  a  de- 

parilh  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  green  to  their  tops,  fcription  of  his  medals,  which  were  accordiogW 

and  the  foil  is  light  and  partly  fpongy.    It  is  wa-  delivered  into  his  poflcllion,  and  King  Hen.  Vllr$ 

tered  by  the  river  Ale,  and  by  1 1  lakes,  4  of  which  clofet  was  afligncd  for  his  ufe.    Mr  Afhmole  wa» 

are  entirely  within  its  bounds.  afterwards  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  Cockty; 

*  ASHLAR. /!./.  [with  mafons.]  Free  ftones  as  and  the  king  appointed  him  fecretary  of  Surinam, 
they  come  out  of  the  quarry,  of  diifferent  lengths,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  On  the  xfth  July  1669,  the 
breadths,  and  thickneflcs.  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  conliderationof  tbemasj 

*  ASHLEIUNG.  «./.  [with  builders.]  Quarter-  favours  they  had  received  from  Mr  Aihmole,  cre» 
ing  in  garrets,  about  two  foot  and  a  half  or  three  ated  him  M.  D.  by  diploma,  which  was  pnfented 
foot  high,  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  and  reach-  to  him  by  Dr  Yates  principal  of  BrazemNdie 
ing  to  the  underiide  of  the  rafters.  Buiider^s  Di3^  college.     On  the  8th  01  May  167a,  he  prdented 

ASHLEY,  Robert,  author  of  feveral  works,  and  his  **  Inftitution,  laws,  and  ceremonies  of  lhe«. 

tranflator  of  more,  was  bom  in  15 65,  defoTkled  der  of  the  garter,*'  to  the  king;  wboasanurk 

of  an  ancient  family  refiding  at  Nafh-hill  in  Wilt-  of  his  approbation,  granted  him  400  L  outoftbr 

fliire,  and  flouriflied  about  the  end  of  the  i6th  cuftoro  of  paper.     On  the  i6th  of  January  16;^ 

and  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.     He  was  ad-  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Middle  Temple,  is  ti? 

mitted  at  Hart  Hall  in  Oxford,  in  1580,  and  after-  next  chamber  to  Mr  Aflimole's,  by  which  be  ia& 

waixis  at  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  Barrifter.    He  a  noble  library,  with  a  colle<^on  of  9000  coicv 

travelled  through  Hollaivd,  France,  &c.  and  cor-  ancient  and  modem,  and  a  vaflrepofitoryofiiaii* 

refponded  with  moft  of  the  literati  of  that  age.  charters,  and  other  antiquities  and  curiofitid; 

He  died  in  1641.  but  his  manufcripts  and  his  moft  valuable  goMIIl^ 

ASHLING,  EAST,Mwo    villages    in    Suflex,  dais  were  luckily  at  his  boufe  at  Lambeth,  la 

Ashling,  WEST,  ^  near    Chichefter.      They  1683,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  having  finiibed  a 

have  a  fair  afft  July.  magnificent  repofitory  near  the  theatre,  MrAib- 

ASHLINGTON,  a  (mall  town  in  WiltOiire.  mole  fent  thither  his  colle<5tion  of  rarities j  wiacb 

ASHLY,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which  rifes  in  benefa<5tion  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  bt 

Charlefton  diftridl,  and  after  running  SSW.  for  manufcripts  and  library  at  his  death,  which  b^ 

ao  miles,  turns  gradually  SSE.  paffes  by  Dorchef-  pened  at  Lambeth,  May  i8»   1691,  in  the  76tb 

ter,  and  falls  in  Charlefton  harbour,  E.  of  the  years  of  his  age.    Befides  the  works  above  wa- 

town.     It  is  navigable  by  boats  for  feveral  miles.  tioned,  Mr  Aihmole  left  Several  which  were  pub- 

ASHMANS WORTH,  a  finall  town  in  Hamp-  lifhcd  fmcc  his  death,  and  ibme  which  rein^ft3 

fhire,  W.  of  Sidmanton.  in  manufcript. 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  a  great  antiquary  and  he-        ASHMOLEAN  Mus;eum.     See  laft  article, 
raid,  founder  of  the  Aihmolean  mufxnm  at  Ox-        Ashmore-brookf,  a  fhiall  town  in  Stadord* 

ford,  was  bora  at  Litchfield  in  Staflbrdiliire,  161 7.  fhire,  near  Litchfield. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  Kfe,  he  praiflifcd  in  the         *  ASHORE.  <jJv.  [from  tfand_/&o/T.]i.  On ft««J 

law ;  and  in  the  civil  war  had  a  captain's  commif-  on  the  land. — The  poor  Englifbmao  nding  in  tk 

fion,  and  alfo  comptroller  of  the  ordnance,  under  road,  having  all  that  he  brought  thither  ^fi^" 

Charles  L    He  naarried  lady  Mainwaring  in  1649,  would  have  been  undone.     RaJeigb.    %•  To  t^ 

and  fettled  at  London ;  where  his  houfe  was  fre-  fhore ;  to  the  land. — 

quented  by  moi^  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age.  We  may  as  bootlefs  fpend  our  vain  commiai* 

Mr  Aflimoie  was  a  diligent  colle<^tor  of  manu-        As  fend  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan 
fcripts.    In  1650,  he  pubHfhed  a  treatife  written        To  come  q/borf.  Sbake^*  Bct*^' 

by  Dr  Arthur  Dec,  relating  to  the  philofopher's        ASHOVEK,  a  village  in  Derbyfhirc,  war  Mil- 

ilone ;  with  another  tradt  on  the  fame  fubjed,  by  town  and  the  Amber,  which  has  hin,  sj  Apnl 

an  unknown  author.    About  the  f  ime  time,  he  and  15  Oiftober. 

was  bufied  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  complete        ASHPENAZ,  the  governor  of  NcbuchaJad* 

colledion  of  the  works  of  fiich  EngHrti  chemiAs  zar's  eunuchs.    See  Dan.  i.  3* 
as  had  till  then  remained  in  manufcript.   This  un-        ASHPRINGTON,  a  fmall  town  in  Devonlhfft, 

dertaking  cod  him  great  labour  and  expencc ;  and  N.  of  the  Ilarebom,  where  it  joins  the  Dait. 
at  length  the  work  appealed,  towards  the  clofe  of        ASHRIDGE,  a  fmall  town  of  Hcrtfonilhir«» 3 

the  year  1652.    He  propofcd  at  firfl  to  have  car-  miles  from  Berkhampflead. 
ried  it  on  to  feveral  volumes;  but  he  afterwards        ASH  I'AROTH,  Ashtor.eth,  [nrmwtf  Heb^ 

dropped  this  dcfign,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  /».  flocks,  or  riches,]  or  Astartc,  thedurf^o^- 

ftudy  of  antiquity  and  records.     He  was  at  great  defs  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phaenicians,  caBed  ^ 

pains  to  trace  the  Roman  road,  v.hich  in  Anto-  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  reckoned  the  fame ^ 

ninus's  Itinerary   is   called   Bennevanna,  from  the  Juno  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Cksr^ 

Weedon   to   Litchiicld,    of  which   he  gave  Mr  however,  calls  her  the  Venus  of  Syria,  what* 

Dugdale  aii  accounr  in  a  letter.     In  i6c5,  he  be-  he  is  certainly  juftified  by  her  mode  of  worft^ 

gan  to  c<ii!c<fl  materi  tls  for  his  Mdory  of  the  order  which,  like  that  of  the  Grecian  Venus,  abocw- 

of  the  garter,  which  he  Hved  to  hnifli.     In  Sep-  ed  in  all  manner  of  debauchery.    The  IM^^ 

tembcr  following,  he  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  in  aU  their  relapfes  to  idoUtry  (bowed  *  P^ 
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fondnefs  for  her  worihip.  Solomon  hhnfelf  in  bis  at  Hanwelly  in  1691,  with  the  charader  of  a  reli- 
dotage  lacriHced  to  htr.  It  muft  indeed  be  own-  gious,  learned,  and  peaceable  divine.  He  wro^e, 
ed,  it  was  at  leaft  more  natural  than  the  cruel  i.  A  Difcouife,  afl'erting  the  received  authors, 
and  murderous  worlliip  of  Moloch.  But  it  is  a-  and  authority  of  the  Apoftles Creed.  Oxon.  1653, 
ftMifliing  that  any  fimaU  fovereign  (hould  have  a.  A  double  Appendix,  touching  the  Athanafian 
had  the  impudence  to  patronize  it ;  which,  how-  and  Nicene  Creeds.  3.  On  the  Gefture  at  receiv- 
ever,  was  openly  done  by  Ahab's  chafle  i\\xctx\^  ing  the  Sacrament.  1663.  4.  A  Treatife  con- 
Jezebel,  who  appointed  400  priefts  for  her  fervice.  ceming  Socinus,  and  the  Socinian  Herefy.  5.  A 
She  was  reprefented  in  various  habits,  encircled  Diifertation  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  Ox.  1688. 
vnxh  rays,  &c.  Her  worfhip  appears  to  have  been  And  an  anfwer  to  Plato  Redivivus ;  belidcs  tranf- 
very  ancient,  as  we  find  a  place  named  after  her    lations. 

in  the  days  of  Abraham.      Afhtaroth  was  alfo        ASH  WICK,    a  finall  town   in  Somerfetfhire, 
worihippcd  by  the  Philiftinea,  in  whofe  mytha-     near  Kilmerfden. 

logy  fhe  was  ranked  as  the  filter  of  Dagon.     See        ASHWORTH  chapel,  a  fmall  town  in  Lan- 
next  article.  cafhire,  W.  of  Rochedale. 

AsHTAROTH-KARNAiM,  an  ancient  city  of  the        •  ASHY.  aJj,  [ivomajb,  ]  Afli-coloured ;  pale; 

Canaanites,  famous  Cpr  ChedorIaomer*8  vidory    inclining  to  a  whitilh  grey. — 

over  the  Rephaims,  (Gen.  xiv.  5.)  as  well  as  for  Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely  parted  ghoft 

being  the  reddence  of  Og  king  of  Balhan.  (Deut.        Of  ajhy  femblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  blood* 

i.  4)    It  was  fituated  fix  miles  from  Edrei,  £.  of  lefs.  Stakefp* 

Jordan ;  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  half  tribe  of       (I.  i.)  ASIA,   boundaries  and  extent  of. 

Manaffeh.  Afia  is  one  of  the  three  general  divifions  of  our  con- 

( I . )  ASH  TON,  Charles,  a  great  antiquarian  and    tinent,  and  one  of  the  four  of  the  whole  earth.    It 

one  of  the  moft  learned  critics  of  his  age,  was  e-    is  feparated  from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean 

JcAed  Mailer  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge,  July    fea,  the  Archipelago,    the  Black  Sea,  the  Palua 

5th]7oi,andinfta)iedprebendof  Ely,  onthei4th.    Meotis,  the  Don,  and  the  Dwina,  which  fall  in- 

His  Ikill  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquities  was  <  ijual led    to  the  White  Sea;  and  from  Africa,  by  the  A- 

by  few  and  excelled  by  none;  as  his  remarks  on    rabic  Gulph,   or  Red  Sea,    and  the  Iftiimus  of 

the  fathers,   and  corredions  of  the  miftakcs  of    Suez.  All  the  other  parts  are  furroui'ded  by  the 

tranflators  evidence.  ocean.    The  late  difcoveries  11k)w  ttiat  it  does  not 

(1.)  AsHTOM,  Dr  Thomas,  a  native  of  Eton,   join  to  America,  though  it  extends  very  near  it. 

ftudied  at  Cambridge,  in  1733,  was  fucceflively    See  America,  §  1.    It  is  fituated  between  44* 

redor  of  Aldingham,    Starminfter,  and  St  Bo-    and  196"  Ion.  E.  and  i^  and  74°  lat.  N.     From 

talph,  Bilhopfgate.     In  1759  he  took  his  degree    the  Dardanelles  to  the  moft  ealtem  fliore  of  Tar- 

of  D.D.  married  Mifs  Amyand,  in  r76o,  and  in    tary,  it  is  4740  miles  in  length;  and  from  the 

May  176a  was  ^^-leded  preacher  at  IJncoin's  Inn,    moft  fouthern  point  of  Malacca  to  the  moft  nor- 

which  he  refigned  in  1764.      He  died  in  1775,    them  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  it  is  4380  miles  in 

a^fd  59.     His  difcourfes  were  admirable  and  his    breadth. 

delivery  excellent.    He  pubhfhed,  1.  A  volume  of       (1.)  Asia,  divisions,  &c.  of.    Afia  may  be  di- 

Sermons;    a.  a  DilTertation  on  H.  Peter,  i.  19. —    vided  into  the  following  parts:   Turky  in  Afia, 

3.  A  letter  to  the  Revd.  Mr  Jone<?.     4  &  5.  Two    Arabia,  Perfia,  the  Mogul  s  empire,  with  thetwQ 

Letters  to  Dr  Morell,  on  ele(^ing  aliens  into  pla-    peninfulas  of  the  Indies ;  Tibet,  China,  and  Ko* 

ces  in  Eton  College ;  and  6.  An  Extrad  from  the    rea ;   Great  and  Little  Buckaria,  with  Korafm  ; 

cafe  of  the  obligation  of  eledors,  &c.  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  the  iflands.    The  principal 

(3.)  AsHTON  UNDSR  LINE,  a  village  of  England,    languages  fpoken  in  Afia  ai-e,  the  modem  Greek, 

6  miles  from  Manchefter,  feated  on  the  Taumc.   the  Turkifli,  the  Ruflian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Per- 

It  has  fairs  Aug.  5,  and  Dec.  3.  fian,  the  Arabic^  the  Malayan,  thtfChinefe,  and 

ASflUELO  r,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in    the  Japanefe.     The  European  languages  are  alfo 

New  Hamplhire,  formed  by  a  great  number  of   fpoken  upon  the  coafts  of  India  and  China.    Afia 

ftrcams  which  flow  from  ponds  in  Chelhire  coun-    is  looked  upon  as  that  part  of  the  world  which, 

ty,  and  unite  at  Swanfy;    when  running  SW.  it    of  all  others,  has  been  moft  peculiarly  diftinguifli- 

falis  into  Conncdlicut  river,  4  miles  N.  of  Mafla-    ed  by  heaven.    There  it  was  the  firft  man  was 

chufetts.  created;  there  the  patriarchs  lived*  the  law  was 

ASHUR,  [-t-WK,  Heb.  i.e.  Heflcd,]  the  fon  of  given  to  Mofes,  and  the  greateft  and  moft  cek^ 

Shem,  and  progenitor  of  the  Aflyrians.  brated  nwnarchies  were  formed ;  from  thence  the 

ASHURIM,  or  ^  The  ancient  Aflyrians,  io  caU    firft  founders  of  cities  and  nations  in  other  quar- 

ASHURITES,  J  led  in  Scripture,  ters  of  the  worid  brought  thefar  colonics.    Laftly, 

•  Ash  WEDNESDAY.  «./.  The  firft  day  of  Lent,  in  Afia  Jefus  Chrift  appealed:  there  it  was  that 
fo  callc  i  from  the  ancient  cuftom  of  fprinking  hfe  wrought  the  (alvation  of  mankind,  that  he 
afhes  on  the  head.  died  and  rofe  again ;  and  froin  thence  it  is  that 

•  Ash  WE  ED.  If.  /:  [from  a/h  and  weed.]  An  herb,    the  light  of  the  gofpel  was  diftufed  over  all  the 
ASH  WELL,  George,  redor  of  Hanwell,  fon    world.    Laws,  arts,  fciences,  and  religion,  almoft 

of    Robert  Afhwell  of   Harrow,    was  born   at  all  had  their  original  in  Afia. 

London,  in  1611,  and  admitted  in  Wadham  Col-  (3.)  Asia,  government,  and  religions  of. 

lege,  Oxford,  in  1627,  where  he  took  his  degrees  This  vaft  extent  of  territory  was  fuccefively  goj 

of  A.  M.  and  B.  D.  and  was  eleded  a  fellow  and  vemed  in  paft  times  by  the  Aflyrians,  the  MedeSt 

tutor.    During  the  rebellion  he  preached  feveral  the  Perfians,  and  the  Greeks ;  but  the  immenle 

times  before  the  king  and  parliament.    He  died  regions  of  India  and  China  were  little  known  to 

Gggg*  Alexander, 
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Alexander^  or  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient  world.  Lena  In  Siberia.    The  lakes  arc,  that  prodiiioui 

Upon  the  declin?  of  thcfe  empires,  great  part  of  one  caUed  the  Ca/pUtn  Sraf  and  near  that  anther, 

AtiafubinVtedtotheRotnanarms;  and  afterwards,  very  large  one,  but   lately  known  to  us,  cailtd 

jn  6ie  middk?  ag:t*,  the  fucccilbis  of  Mahomet,  or,  ^r//,  or  the  lake  of  eagles.    The  Baykal  U  in  &• 

as  they  are  nfuaiiy  called,  Saracens,  founded  in  beria,  the  Kokonor  near  Tibet,  and  the  Toog 

AGa,  in  Africa,  and  in  Euruj^e,  a  more  exteniive  Ping  in  China.      The  chief  mountains  arei  the 

empire  than  that  of  Cyrtis,  Alexander,  or  even  Taurus  in  Turky  and  Perfia ;  the  Iciaus,  bct^veen 

the  Roman  when  in  its  height  of  power.     1  he  India  and  Tibet ;  and  the  Altay,  ir»  Tartary. 
Saracett  greatnefs  ended  with  the  death  of  Tamer-       (6.)  Asia,  soil,  producf,  &c.  of.    AsAGa 

lane ;  ahd  the  Turks,  conquerors  on  every  fide,  exceeds  the  other  two  parts  of  o»ir  continent, 

took  poileffiop  of  the  middle  regions  of  Afia,  Europe  and  Africa,  fo  it  is  fuperior  to  them  b 

which  they  ftill  enjoy.    Befidcs  the  countries  pof-  the  ferenity  of  its  air,  the  fertility  of  its  fwl,  tk 

feflcd  by  the  Turks  and  KuHians,  A^ia  contains  stt  d^elicioufnefii  of  its  fruits,  the  fragrancy  aodhal- 

prefent  three  large  empires,  the Chinefc,thc  Mogul,  famic  qualities  of  its  plants,  fpicei,  and  pimi\ 

and  the  Perfian  ;  upon  which  the  lefler  kingdoms  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs;  the  quantity,  varirty, 

and  fovereignties  of  Afia  generally  depend.    The  beauty,  and  value  of  its  gems ;  the  nchneis  rt 

pfevaiiinv^  form  of  govemment  in  this  divifion  of  its  metals,  and  the  finenefs  of  its  filks  and  cot* 

the  globe  is  abfoiute  monarchy.    If  any  of  them  tons.    A  great  change  indeed  hath  happened  in 

jE.an  be  laid  to  enjoy  fome  fhare  of  liberty,  it  is  the  that  part  bf  it  called  Turky,  which  hath  loft  mudi 

wandering  tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  from  the  moft  popi* 

of  ths  Afiatic  nations,  when  the  Dutch  fiil^  came  lous  and  bed  cultiyated  fpot  in  Alia,  is  become  a 

among  ttiem,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pof-  wild  and  uncultivated  defart.    The  other  parts  of 

Jlble  for  any  people ^o  live  under  any  other  form  Afia  continue  much  in  their  fonner  conditioQ', 

•f  govern rfient  than  that  of  a  defpotic  monarch,  the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  aimd 

Turkey,    Arabia,    Perfia,    pait  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  indolence,  ellhnciucr, 

part  of  India^  profefs  Mabometanifm.    The  Per-  and  luxury.    This  eifcminacy  is  chiefly  owiagto 

Ban  and  Indian  Mahotnetans  are  of  the  fed  of  Ha-  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  in  fome  mea- 

li,  and  the  others  of  that  of  Omar  ;  Uit  both  own  fure  heightened  by  cuftom  and  education;  aid 

Mahomet  for  their  law -giver,  and  the  Koran  for  the  fymptoms  of  it  are  more  or  leis  vlfible  as  tk 

pieW  rule  of  faith  and  life.    In  the  other  parts  of  feveral  nations  are  feated  nearer  or  farther  frcw 

Tartary,  India,    China,   Ji^n,  and  the  Afiatic  the  north.    Hence  the 'fartars,  who  li^e  near  lit 

Iflanf^s,  they  are  generally  heathens  and  idolaters,  fame  latitudes  with  us,  are  as  brave,  hardy,  ftroifii 

Jews  are  to  be  found  every  whei-e  in  Afia.  Chris-  and  vigorous,  as  any  European  nation.    Wlut  ft 

^nity>  though  planted  here  with  wonderful  ra-  wanting  in. the  robuft  frame  of  their  bodies  amceg 

pidity  Dy  the  apoitles  and  primitive  fathers,  fuf-  the  Chinele,  Mogul-Indians,  and  all  the  inhi^ 

feted  an  atny>ft  total  eclipfe  by  the  conquefts  of  tants  of  the  more  fouthem  regions,  is  ia  a  grot 

the  Sa^abens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Tniis.    In-  meafure  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  tJ«j 

credible  indeM  have  been  the  hazards,  perils,  and  minds,  and  ingenuity  in  various  kinds  of  wt*i- 

differing?  of  popifh  miflionaries,  to  propagate  their  manftiip,  which  our  iroft  ikilfiil  mechanics  bsR 

doctrines  in  the  moft  difiant  regions,  and  among  in  vaiu  endeavoiu*ed  to  imitate, 
the  groffeft  idolators;  but  their  labours  have  hi-       (II.)  Asia  minok,  or  lesser  asia;  the  to 

therto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing  in  a  great  meafure  with  Natolia.    See  Natolia. 
to  their  own  avarice,  and  the  avarice  and  profit-        ASIARCHJE  were  the  Pagan  Pontiffs  of  Af*, 

gacy  of  the  Europeans,  who  refortthitlicr  in  ft  arch  chofen  to  fuperintend  the  public  gamer,  ^^ij^ 

of  Wealth  and  dominioii.  they  did  at  their  own  expence  ;  and  thercfoie  tlr, 

(4.)  Asia,  islands  of.      The  Afiatic  iflands  were  always  chofen  from  among  the  richeA  aoi 

a«?  very  nun^rous,  infomuch  that  fome  reckon  moft  confiderable  men  of  the  towns.    They  xc 

ico,-oc;  but  of  this  there  is  no  ci^rtainty.     How-  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  A«5ts  xlx.  31,  wberrtbrt 

*  vc*  they  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of  the  £.  \V.  S.  are  Ailed  the  chiefs  of  Afia. 
?nd  S.  E.    i  hofe  that  lie  on  the  E.*  of  Afia  are,        ASIATIC,  tf<^.  any  thing  prodoced  in  Afi^ 
1-1  e  ilands  of  Jcflb  or  Yedfo,  and  Japan,  with  fe-       Asiatics,  the  natives  of  Asia.     See^j*' 
yer.tl  fmail  ones  on  the  coaft  of  Korea,  the  flland        ( i.)  *  ASIDE.  tf</v.  [from  a  SLudJUeA    i*^* 

rormofa,  and  the  PhUippines.    Thofe  on  the  W.  one  fide  ;  out  of  the  pcipendicular  dirwion.— 

are,  the  ifiand  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Jlediterranean  ;  '    The  Ham cs  were  blown  fljtiief  yet  fliooelbry 
Scanderoon,  off  Natolia,  and  tl  e  ifle  of  Rhodes,  bright, 

o*F  Phifchio,    on  the  fame  coaU.    Thofe  on  the        pann!d  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled  Bgl*- 
S.  are,  the  ifies  of  the  Maldives,  in  the  Indian  Sea;  Dp^ 

the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  oft*  cape  Komorin ;  with  a  great  ^.  l*o  another  pari ;  out  of  the  true  diredii*.-* 

many  fmall  ones  in  the  gulph  of  Bciigal.    Thofe  He  had  no  brother;  which  though  it  be  ao*- 

on  the  HE.  are,  the  iflcs  of  Sandi,  as  Sumatra,  foitable  thing-  for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  6ivf^- 

the  illes  of  Javn,  Borneo,  Sec.  the  Moluccas,  the  the  fabjt^ds  eyes  a  little  mjide.    Bacw.    3.  f** 

jfles  oi  Kumbava,  Timor,  &c.  tiie  company  ;  as,  to  fpeak  ^^.— lie  took  b*^ 

(5.)  Asia,  rivkrs,- lakes,  &c.  of.    The  chief  r\fide  from  the  multitude.  Markyu.  33. 

rivers  of  Afia  are,  the  Euphratt^  and  Tigris,  in        (2.)  A^idej  in  the  drama,  fomethiag  laidbyJ? 

Turky;  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  in  India;  theKiang  acfor,  which  fome,   or  even  all  the  other  *S*^ 

and  Hoang-ho,  in  China;  the  Sir  Amu  and  Wolga>  prefent,  are  fuppofed  not  to  hear ;  acircowft"** 

fn  Weftern  Tartary ;  the  Sagbalia  Uh  or  Amur,  juftly  condemnt^l  as  unnatural  and  tinp»t)6«lii^» 

In  Eaftera  Taitar%'  5  the  Irtilh,  Oby,  Jeiiifca,  and        ASIICTOS.    Sec  Abiynthuj, 

I.      '  .  »         .         ASUTC 


I 


■  ^» -r - ^ ■ 
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»wn  of  Italy,  in  Perueia,  and  in  the  —In  long  journeys,  ojk  yow  mafter  Uan)e  to  givo 
«.  Lon.  23.  40.  E.Lat.  4.3.0.  N.  ale  to  the  horfts.  A*«u;(//*    a.  'Jo   demand;  to 
J,  in  entomology,  the  hornet  fly,  claim:  as,  to  /»/}  a  price  for  goods. — AJk  me 
Is  t»elonging  to  the  order  of  infeda  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give 
I  two  wings ;  and  a  homy,  ftrait,  according  as  ye  (hall  fay   unto  me :    but  give 
c.    There  are  17  fpecies  of  this  in-  me  the  damfel  to  wife.  Genejit^  xxxiv.  12.     3,  To 
Aem  wound  in  a  very  painful  man-  queftion.— O  inhabitant  of  Arccr,  fland  by  the 
wrticularly  troublefome  to  cattle  in  way  and  efpy,  oJk  him  that  fiitth,  and  her  that 
%%  others  of  them  ?xe  quite  harm*  efcapeth,  and  fay,  what  is  done  ?  Jerrminb^  xlviii. 
t'XlII.  fig.  15.  19.    4-  To  enquire;  with  tf//rr be/ore  the  thing, 
in  ornithology,  the  name  ufed  by  — He  faid,  wherefore  is  it  that  thou  doft  ajk  ffter 
VTEOLA,  or  rej^uJiu /ton  ertyfatusj  an  my  name  ?  And  he  blefled  him  thtne.     Genrjii^ 
\  bird,  common  among  willows.  xxxii.  19.  5.  To  require,  as  phyfically  necefl'ary. 
an  ifland  on  the  NW.  coaft  of  Sar-  —As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter 
,  30.  E.  Lat.  41.  o.  N.  requires  it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  fail  •  fo  to 
an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  take  it  in  and  contract  it,  is  no  lefs  praife  when 
flie  ancient  Chriftians,  as   well   as  the  argument  doth  aJk  it.  Ben  Jon/on, 
yiiftaken  opinion,  among  heathens,  (i.)  *  To  Ask.  v.  ».     i.  To  petition ;  to  begt 
•fhipped   an  afa      The  appellation  with  y^r  before  the  thing.— My  fon,  haft  thou  fin- 
given  to  the  Jews,  and  only  became  ned  ?  do  fo  no  more,  but  aJk  pardon  for  thy  for- 
Chridians :  the  Jews  were  charged  mer  fins.    Eccluf,  xxi.  i .     a.  To  make  enquiry ; 
a  golden  afs*8  head  in  the  fan^uary  with /or  or  <?/*  before  the  thing.    To  enquire.— 
,  to  which,  on  certain  occafions,  they  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  fee,  and  q/k  for  the 

0  ;  in   memory  of  a  herd  of  afles,  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein, 
ir  paffing  through   the  wildemefs,  and  ye  fhall^ find  reft  for  your  fouls,  yrr^iw.  vi.  16. 

1  the  way,  under  a  diftrefling  want  — For  ^/Lpow  of  the  days  that  are  paft,  which 
a  fpiing.  were  b^re  tl^ee,  finc6  the  day  that  God  created 
lY.  adj.  {^'fnarituy  Lat.]  Belonging  man  upon* theLcarth,. and  aft  from  the  one  fide  of 
ha.  heaveikjWita  pie  oth^  whether  there  hath  been 
It,  a  town  of  Andalufia.  any  fu^tthiijS  ^*^thi# great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
I,  in  medicine,  an  immoveablenefs  of  beard  Ut^i^/yiflr%iy,  3a. 

a  in  any  part  of -it,  at  in  apoplexy,  *  ASB^wCB^^.y  adv.  Sideways;  obliquely, 

♦  ASKAIJKCB.  5   —  Zelmane,  keeping  a  count 

^.  adj\  (from  qfintu.']     Belonging  to  tcnance  ajkance^  as  (he  underftood  him  not,  told 

a  IhalT  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  him,  it  became  her  evil,  Sidmy,'^                          • 

li,  our  ftocks  and  ftubs  from  fuch  nur-  *  ASKAUNT.  adv.  Obliquely ;  on  one  fide.^- 

9e  have  now  to  hale  our  choicell  and  At  this  Achilles  rollM  his  furious  eyes, 

mt%  to  that  ajinine  feaft  of  fow  thiftles  Fix'd  on  the  king  afkawU  ;  and  thus  replies, 

es^  MUton.                    ^  O,  impudent.                                           Drjden. 

{  LAPIS,  a  name  given  by  fome  wri-  ASKEATON,  a  town  of  Irelaad,  in  limerick 

middle  ages  to  a   ftone,  faid  to  be  county,  which  fent  two  members  to  parliament. 

ofe  places  frequented  by  the  wild  afs.  '   ASKELON.  See  Ascalon. 

a,  (i.)  ♦  ASKER.  «./.  [from  aJk.]  i.  Petitioner.— 

POLLio.    See  PoLLio.  The  greatnefs  of  the  after^  and  the  fmallnefs  of 

if  [Lat.  an  afs,]  a  fpecies  of  Equus.  the  thing  afked,  had  been  fufticient  to  enforce  his 

PI  SCI  s,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  requcft.  Souib>    3.  Enquirer. — Every  ajker  being 

tthors  to  the  .rglrfinw,  or  common  had-  fatibficd,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  their  concep- 

Id  alfo  ono^.  tions  of  being  in  a  place  are  the  fame.  Dij^hf* 

n  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Aldro-  (1.)  •  Asker.  ».  /.  A  water  newt. 

id  others,  to  the  o/w,  or  leflTer  horn  owl.  A8KERON,  a  place  5  miles  from  Doncafter, 

'GABER.    S<.v  EsioNGABER.  noted  for  a  medicinal  fpring     It  is  a  ftrong  fuU 

«  or  AssisiA,  a  town  of  Libumia,  now  phuivous  wattr,  and  is  flightly  impregnated  with 

mt  exhibiting  many  monuments  of  an-  a  purging  fait.    It  is  recommended  internally  and 

It  is  the  Afll'ria  or  Aflefta  of  Pliny,  and  externally  in  ftrumous  and  other  ulcers,  fcabs,  le- 

led  PoiKSRAjF.    See  Asseria.  profy  and  fimilar  complaints.    It  is  good  in  chro- 

X  or  ^  a  city  of  the  Pope's  territories  in  nic  obftruCtions,  and  in  cafes  of  worms  and  foul- 

O,      J  Italy,  fituated  about  16  miles  E.  nefs  of  the  bowels. 

«,  and  80  N.  of  Rome.    It  h  fcated  on  ASKERSUND,  a  fea  port  of  Sweden. 

irif  and  b  laid  to  have  been  the  birth  place  ASKERTON  castle,  aimall  town  in  Cum- 

Acis.     Lon.  13.  35.  E.  Lat.  43   lo.  N.  berland,  near  thePids  Wall. 

H  Ash,  As.  do  all  come  from  the  Saxon  (i.^  ASKEW,  Anne,  an  unfortunate  Englilh  la- 

fii  tree.  Oibfon^s  Camden.  .  dy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Aflcew,  of  KeWay, 

To  Ask.  v.  a.  [a/ciant  Saxon.]     t.  To  in  Lincoinfhire.    She  was  bom  at  her  father's  feat 

I  to  beg:  fometimes  with  an  aecufative  about  1520;  and  received  a  liberal  education.  Ear- 

Mlietime»  with/or. —  ly  in  lire  fhe  was  married  to  a  Mr  Kyme,  contra- 

len  thou  doft  aJk  mc  bkffingy  I'll  kneel  ry  to  her  own  inclination;  and  being harfldy  treat- 

lown,  ed  by  her  hufband,  fhe  went  to  the  court  ci  Henry 

p(lof  thee/arjiovff^,               Sbahfpearc.  VIII.  to  fue  for  a  Icparation.    Here  Ihe  was  taken 

particular 
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particular  notice  of  by  fuch  ladies  as  were  attach-  ASMATOGRAPRER,  [from  c#^m,  a  Cong,  aod 

ed  to  the  reformation ;  but  on  this  account  (he  y««^,  to  write,]  a  compofer  of  fongs. 

was  arrefted,   and  acknowledging  her  religious  ASMER,  a  province  of  India,  on  this  fide  tL' 

principles,  was  fent  prifoner  to  Newgate.    After  Ganges,  betVreen  the  Indus  and  Delhi, 

flaving  been  put  to  the  rack  with  lavage  cruelty  in  ASMILD,  or  7   a  village  of  N.  Jutland  ccfc. 

the  Tower,  ihe  was  burnt  in  Snuthfield,  along  with  ASMIND,      )   brated  for  an  ancient  coam 

her  tutor,  and  two  other  perfons  of  the  fame  faith,  in  it. 

in  1546.    Her  letters  in  Fox  and  Stripe,  ibow  heir  ASMODAI,  the  nanie  given  by  the  Jews  toifet 

to  have  been  an  accomplifhed  and  pious  woman,  prince  of  demons ;  and,  according  to  R.  liik 

(a.)  Askew,  Anthony,  a  learned  Engli<h  phy-  the  fame  with  Sammael, 

(ician,  horn  at  Kendal,  in  Weftmoreland,  in  172a.  ASMONEUS,  or  Assamonius,  the  fethfr  a 

He  receivM  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  Sed-  Simon,  and  chief  of  the  Afnroneans,  a  toW 

burgh  fehool,  and  afterwards  went  to  Emanuel  that  reigned  over  the  Jew«  ia6  years, 

college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  ASNA,  or  Esna,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  itt- 

B.  A.  in  1745.    From  Cambridge,   he  went  to  ed  upon  the  Nile,  believed  by  fomeauihors  to  be 

Leyden  ;  and  after  he  had  ftudied  there  a  year,  he  the  ancient  Syena,  though  others  fay  the  reicj  ot 

accompanied  the  EngKlh  ambaffador  to  Conftan-  it  are  (till  to  be  feen  near  Afliian.    It  is  fo  rnr 

tinople.    When  he  had  finilhed  his  travels,  he  re-  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  that  they  may  be  hwr^ 

tured  to  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from  thence.    It  contains  feveral  monuii5«i'.s  d 

,  and  (hortly  after  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  Roy-  antiquity ;  and  among  the  reft  an  ancient  1^- 

al  Collie' of  Phylicians,  and  of  the  Royal  Socie-  an  temple^  pretty  entire,  all  painted  througbctr. 

ty.    He  collected  a  noble  library,  which,  after  his  except  in  fome  places  that  are  effaced  by  nci 

death,  was  fold  by  auction,  and  brought  upwards  The  columns  are  full  of  hieroglyphic  figuiet.  T;* 

of  5000 1.    He  died  at  Hampftead'in  1784.  foperb  ftrudture  is  now  made  ufe  of  for  a  tii'* 

( 3.)  *  Askew,  adv,  [from  a  and^<u/.]    Afide;  wherein  they  put  oxen,  camels,  and  goat*.  A t- 

with  contempt^—  tie  way  fiom  thence  are  the  mins  of  an  ancvrt 

Then  take  it,  Sir,  as  it  was  writ,  minner)',  fard  to  be  built  by  St  Helena,  furrouas 

Nor  look  q/ke<vo  at  what  it  faith ;  ed  with  tonabe^ — Afna  is  the  principal  lovn  r. 

There's  no  petition  in  it. Prior,  thefe  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  ccn 

ASKEYTON,  a  finall  town  of  Ireland,  16  miles  and  cattle.    Thev  drive  a  confiderablc  trwJf  'n^ 

W.  of  Limerick.  Lower  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by  meant  of  the  ^'V<• 

ASKRIG,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York-  and  alfo  by  the  caravans  that  pafs  over  the  IV^- 

fhire,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  of  York,  and  143  N.  of  The  inhabitants  are  all  Arajjs,  except  abrm  :oc 

London.    J^n.  i.  o.  W,  Lat.-5-;.  $$»  N.  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  are  ChiC'- 

ASLACKBY,  or  Asleby,  a  fmall  town  in  Lin-  ans.     They  are  under  the   government  d  '^ 

colafliire,  %  miles  S.  of  Folkingham.  Turks,  who  have  a  cadi,  and  the  Arabs \iast^ 

♦  To  ASLAKE.  V,  a.  [homa^u^Jlakej  orjlack,]  flieritls   of  their  own  nation.     Lon.  31.  K-  ^ 

To  rensit;  to  mitigate;  to  flacken.    Obfoiete. —  Lat.  38.  i ?.  or  as  others  have  i|,  34-  45-  N-. 

But  this  continual,  cruel,  civil  war,  ASNAPPER,  an  Alfyrian  prince,  meftH»« 

Nor  flrill  can  ftint,  nor  reafo.n  can  a/lake.  Spenf,  in  Ezra,  iv.  10.  who  fettled  the  original  Sanu> 

A8LAN,  or  \  in  commerce,  a  name  given  to  tans  in  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes.    It  inBi«^ 

ASLANI;     )  the  Dutch  dollar,  in  moft  parts  taio,  whether  he  was  Salmanefer  or  Eiarta<i^ 

of  the  Levant.    The  word  is  alfo  written  corrup-  or  one  of  their  generals, 

tly,  ASSELANi.    It  is  origin.ilIy  Turkiih,  and  fig-  ASOLA,  a  town  of  BreOa  in  Italy,  bdoc?« 

nifies  a  lion,  which  is  the  figure  ftaniped  on  it.  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  20  miles  S£.  of  ft^^- 

The  Arabs,  taking  the  figure  of  a  lion  for  a  dog,  fa,  and  25  l4W.  of  Mantua.  Lob.  14- 18  L  ^ 

called  it  abujketb.    It  is  filver  but  much  alloyed,  45 •  '5*  ^. 


That  fhews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glalfy  ftream.  a  body  ]    Incorporeal,  or  without  a  body 

Shah/pcare's  Hamlet,  (r.)  ASOPH,' a  diftrid  of  the  Ruffian  f^r' 

ASLEBY.    Sec  Aslackby.  bordering  on  the  fea  of  Afoph  (See  ^''3•)j^•'| 

.♦  ASLEEP,  adv.  [from  a  ^djlefp.]     I.  Sleep-  wholly  cetied  to  Catherine  II,  by  the  Gnwl  ^t- 

ing;  at  reft.—  nior,    in  1774;   fmce  which  t'»^  ^''^^' 

How  many  thoufands  of  my  pooreft  fubje<5t6  h^ve  been  built  in  it,  one  of  which  is  cal^u^ 

Are  at  this  hour  ojlsep!  6  gentle  (I'cp,  THARiKtNSLAFf,  i.  e.  Catherine  s  GUrji  tx  - 

Nature's  foft  nurle,  how  have  I  frighted  thee  \   ,  now  the  capit^.l. 

Sbakef. 


{ 2.)  A30PH,  a  town  of  Cohan  Tartary,  "^ 
fia,  fcated  on  the  river  Don,  iH«r  its  ^e^^fV 


%.  To  deep. — If  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds    ....,  .^. , c-  >  v 

but  he  will  fall  ajleep.  Bacon' i  Efflys,-^  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Palus  Mceotis,  or  S«  c  ^ 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep,  foph.    It  has  often  been  taken  and  ^^•''r;,;. 

By  whifpering  winds  foon  luird  ^^.    Milton.  i739»  and   1774,  it  was  ceded  toRulwW'* 

*  ASLOPE,  adv.  [from  a  and/o^.]     With  d.v  Turks.    Lon.  44.  i c.  E.  Lat.  47*  ««•  ^'  ^  p 

clivity;  obliquely;  not  perpendicularly.- Set  them  (3.)  AsoPH,-or  Z-.bak,  anciently  caiwr 

not  upright,  but  ajlopd  a  reafonable  depth  undtT  lus  Mokotis,  a  fea  between  Eurt^  ^^' 

the  ground.  Bacon.  about  6co  miles  in  circumference.    U  ^  ^\^ 
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the  Black  Sea«  with  which  it  commnpicates  by  RufBans  laid  claim  to  it  in  16731  and  took  it  in 

the  Strait  of  Caffa,  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Boi-  1696;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Pruth  in  1711,  it  wa» 

pborus.  reftored  to  the  Turks.     In  1736,  the  Ruflians  be- 

(4.)  AsoPHy  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  U-  came  nnifler  of  Afow ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  BeW 

nited  States,  which  was  burnt  during  the  Ameri-  grado  they  were  obliged  to  relinquifli  and  entire^ 

can  war,  and  the  whole  defenceltfii  inhabitants,  ly  deftroyed  it. 

men,  women  and  children,  barbaroufly  malTacred  (i.)  *  ASP.  Aspick.  «./  [afpht  Lat]    A  kind 

to  the  number  of  about  1000,  in  the  night  time !  of  ferpent,  whofe  poifon  kills  without  a  poflibility 

General  Wafbingtoo  retaliated,  the  iirft  fort  he  of  applying  any  remedy- — It  is  faid  to  be  very 

afterwards  took,  by  giving  no  quarter  till  he  had  fmall,  and  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  Lybia.    Thoie 

cut  off  an  equal  number  rf  Britifh  troops  I  that  are  bitten  by  it,  die  within  three  hours ;  and 

1 j^wj  talia/amda  tlie  manner  of  their  dying  being  by  lleep  without 

Temperet  a  lachrymU  ?  any  pain,  Cleopatra  chofe  it.  Calmet. — 

ASOPIDES.    See  Asopus,  N*»  %.  High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  ftr©ke 

hS>0^0.    See  Asopul,  N^  1.  Of  alfs  fting,  herfelf  did  kill.         Fairy  Queen^ 

(i .)  ASOPUSt  ^  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  Si-  Scoipion,  and  ajf^  and  amphifbsena  dire» 

nus  Laconius,   with  a  port  in  a  peninfula,   be*  And  dipfas.                                              MUion* 

tween  Box  to  the  £.  and  the  mouth  of  the  Euro-  (a.)  Asp  is  faid  to  be  thus  denominated  from 

tas  to  the  W.   The  citadel  only  remains  fUnding,  the  Greek  «m»',  Jh'teld<t  on  account  of  its  lying 

now  called  by  the  failors,  Caft4  Rampano,  convolved  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 

(1.)  Asopus,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  head,  which  it  exerts,  or  raifes,  like  the  umbo 

of  feveral  rivers,  viz.  1.  in  Bceotia,  which  running  or  umbileus  of  a  buckler.    This  fpeciesof  ferpent 

from  mount  Cithaeron,  and  watering  the  territory  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  authors ;  but  fa 

of  Thebes,  feparates  it  from  the  territory  of  Pla-  carelefsly  defcribed,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 

txa,  and  falls  with  an  calt  courfe  into  the  Euripus,  mine  which,  if  any  of  the  fpecies  known  at  pre- 

at  Tanagra.   On  this  river  Adraltus  king  of  Sicyon  fent,  may  probably  be  called  by  this  name.    It  ia 

built  a  temple  to  Nemefis^  and  from  it  Thebes  laid  to  be  common  in  Africa,  and  about  the  banks 

came  to  be  furaamed  Asopides.    It  is  now  call-  of  the  Nile;  and  Bellonius  mentions  a  fmall  fer- 

ed  Asopo.     ft.  In  Peloponnefus,  which  runs  by  pent  which  he  had  met  with  in  Italy,  and  which 

Sicyon,  and  with  a  NW.  courfe  falls  into  the  Si-  had  a  fort  of  callous  cxcrefcence  on  the  forehead^ 

nus  Corinthiacus,  W.  of  Corinth.    3.  In  Phrygia  which  he  takes  to  have  been  the  afpis  of  the  an- 

Major,  which  with  the  Lycus  walhes  Laodicea.  cients.  It  is  with  the  afp  that  Cleopatra  is  faid  to 

4-  On  the  borders  of  ThefTaly,  rifing^  in  Mount  have  difpatched  herfelf,  and  prevented  the  defigns 

Oeta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  of  Auguflus,  who  intended  to  have  carried  her  cap- 

ASOR,  or  )  in  ancient  geography,  i.  a  town  in  tive  to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.    But 

ASORUS,  5  the  SW.  of  Judah,  near  Afcalon,  the  fad  is  contefted :  Brown  places  it  among  the 

railed  alfo  Hazor,  and  Hafor-Hadata,  tranflated  bv  vulgar  errors.     The  indications  of  that  queen's 

he  feventy  Ar^r^  T  •<»«.   1.  A  town  of  GaHlee;  caf-  having  ufed  the  minillry  of  the  a^,  were  only  two 

ed  the  capital  of  all  the  kingdoms  N.  of  Palefline.  almoft  infenfible  pricks  found  in  her  arm ;  and 

t  was  taken  by  Joihua ;  the  inhabitants  were  put  Plutarch  fays  it  is  unknown  what  Ihe  died  of.  At 

o  the  fword,  and  their  houfes  burnt.    It  was  af-  the  lame  time,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  (light- 

erwards  rebuDt^.  but  remained  ilill  in  the  hands  ne(s  of  the  pricks  found  in  her  arm  fumiflies  no 

>f  the  Canaanitety  though  in  the  tribe  of  Naph-  prefumption  againft  the  fad ;  for  no  more  than 

hah*.  It  lay  N.  of  the  Lacus  SamachoniteSy  called  the  prick  of  a  needle-point  dipt  in  the  poifon  was 

0  Scripture  the  Waters  of  Merom.  neceflary  for  the  purpofe.  See  the  article  Ser.- 
ASOTIA,  intemperance;  prodigality.  pent.  Lord  Bacon  fays,  the  afp  is  the  lealt  pain- 
ASOTUS,  in  ichthyology,a  fpecies  of  the  Qlurus.  iiil  of  all  the  inlltuments  of  death.  He  fuppofea 
ASOW,  a  celebrated  fortrcfs  of  Ruilia,  once  a  it  to  have  an  affinity  to  opium,  but  to  be  lefs  dif- 

lace  of  confiderable  trade,  but  now  demolifhed.  agreeable  in  its  operation  ;  and  his  opinion  feems 

t  was  fituated  in  the  diftridt  of  Bachmut,  near  to  correfpond  witli  the  accounts  of  molt  writers^ 

ie  place  where  the  Greeks  many  centuries  ago  as  well  as  with  the  effeds  defcribed  to  have  been 

uilt  the  city  of  Tanais,  which  was  very  famous^  produced  upon  Cleopatra.    The  ancients  had  % 

ir  its  trade,    and  underwent  many  viciffitudes.  plalter  calltd  ^1  Ar^ikf?,  made  of  this  terrible  ani- 

'he   Genofe,    who  fettled  a  trade  witli  Ruffia  mal,  of  great  eificacy  as  a  difcutient  of  (Irumae: 

K>n  after  the  difcovery  of  Archangel  by  Captain  and  other  indurations,  and  ufed  likewife  againft 

hancellor,    became  mafters  of  this  place,   and  pains  of  the  gout.    The  fleih  and  (kin,  or  exu- 

ive  it  the  name  of  Taan  or  Catana :   but  the  viae,  of  the  creature,  had  alfo  their  fhare  in  the 

artars  who  were  very  powerful  in  thefe  parts*  ancient  materia  medica. 

em  to  have  been  in  poffeiliou  of  it  long  before;  (3.)  *  Asp.  n.f.  A  tree.    See  Aspen. 

r,  as  Bufching  informs  as,  there  are  Afcow  coins  ASPA,  a  town  of  Parthia,  now  called  Ispahan. 

1  extant,  on  which  is  the  name  of  Taktamyfs'  In  P.tolemy  the  latitude  feems  to  agree,  being  33*^; 
2s.  From  the  Genoefe  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  but  whether  the  longitude  does,  is  a  queftion* 
e  Turks,  loft  its  trade,  and  became  an  incond-  Lon.  ^  i.  o.  £.  Lat.  32.  30. 

rable  town.     In  1637,  it  was  taken  by  the  Cof-  (i.)  *  ASPALATHUS.  «./  [Latin.]    i.  Aplant 

:ks,  who  defended  it  againft  the  Turks  in  i64i»  called  the  rofe  of  Jerufalem,  or  our  lady's  rofe« 

d  next  year  fet  6re  to  it,  and  blew  it  up.    The  «.  The  wood  of  a  prickly  tree,   heavy,   oleagi- 

irks  rebuilt  it  with  ftrong  fortifications*    The  nous^  fomewhat  iharp  and  bitter  to  the  tafle. — 

Afpahtbus 
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AfpalathHs  affords  an  oil  of  admirable  fcent,  re-  rich  earth*    They  miift  not  be  (own  too  thki, 

puled  orte  of  the  bed  perfumes.  Chambers.  and  maft  be  trod  into  the  ground,  and  the  can) 

(a.)  Aspalathus,  African  broom;  A  ge-  raked  over  them  fmooth :  the  bed  is  to  be  kep 

nils  of  the  dec.indria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia-  clear  of  weeds  all  the  furomer ;  and  in  O^oiir, 

delphia  clafs  of  plants  :  and  in  the  natural  me-  when  the  (talks  are  withered  and  dry,  a  little  rot- 

thod  ranking  under  the  3 ad  order,  Papilionaceae.  ten  dung  muft  be  fpread  half  an  inch  thick  ore 

The  calyx  confifls  of  5  aivifions :  the  pod  is  oval,  the  whole  furface  of  the  bed.    Next  fjjpring,  thp 

and  contains  1  feeds.     Of  this  genus  there  are  19  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out;  the  ground  wsA 

fpedes ;  all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  cli-  therefore  be  prepared  for  them  by  trenchirf  t 

mates,  and  muft  he  pieferved  in  ftovea  by  thofc  well,  and  burying  a  large  quantity  of  rotten  dai: 

who  would  cultivate  them  here.    The  rofe  wood,  in  the  trenehes,  fo  that  it  may  lie  at  leaft  6  incki 

whence  tlie  oleum  Rhodii  is  obtained,  is  one  of  the  below  the  furface  of  the  ground  :  when  thk  a 

fpecies,  hut  of  which  we  have  yet  had  no  particu-  done,  level  the  whole  plot  exaftly,  taking  oot  i! 

iar  delcription.  the  loofe  (tones.    This  is  to  be  done  juft  it  t£f 

(3.)  AspALAtHus,  in  phaimacy,  is  alfo  called  time  when  the  afparagus  is  to  be  planted  out*, 

iignum  Rhodittm,   or  rofe  wood  ;   and  by  fome,  which  muft  be  in  the  beginning  of  March,  if  tk 

Cyprefs  wootl :  the  former  on  account  of  its  fweet  foil  is  dry,  and  the  feafon  forward  ;  but  in  1  «A 

fmell,  or  growth  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  5  the  fori,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  beginning  of  A- 

latter  firom  its  being  alfo  found  in  the  ifland  of  pril,  which  is  about  the  feafon  that  the  plants  a: 

Cyprus.    It  was  anciently  in  much  repute,  as  an  beginning  to  (hoot.    The  feafon  being  now  ccot, 

aftringent  and  ftrengthener    but  is  now  little  ufed  the  roots  muft  be  carefully  taken  up  ^th  a  tm» 

internally.     In  virtue,  tafte,  fmell,  and  weight,  row.pronged  dung-fork,  (baking  them  out  of  l" 

it  refembles  the  Uj^num  aloes  ;  and  in  phylic  they  earth,  feparating  them  from  each  other,  and  cV 

are  frequently  fubftituted  for  each  other.    Afpa-  ferving  td  lay  all  their  heads  even,  for  the  mar 

iathus  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fcenting  pomatums,  and  convenient  planting  them ;  which   muft  be  dcx 

liniments.    See  i  1,  and  a.  in  this  manner.    Lines  muft  be  drawn,  at  a  K^ 

ASPALE,  a  village  near  Debehham,  Suffolk.  diftance  each,  (Iraight  acrofs  the  bed  ;  tbeie  m'i 

(i.)  »  ASPARAGUS.  «.  /  [Lat.]     The  nanle  be  dug  into  fmall  trenches  of  fix  inches  deep,  a- 

of  a  plant.  •  It  has  a  rofaceous  flower  of  fix  leaves,  to  which  the  roots  muft  be  laid,  placing  tben  2- 

piaced  orbicularly,  out  of  whofe  centi^  rifes  the  gainft  the  fides  of  the  trench,  with  their  bud*  a 

poiiital,  which  turns  to  a  foft  globular  berry,  full  a  right  pbfition  upwards,  and  io  that,  vbcn  tk 

bf  hard  feeds.  Miller, — /IJfaragus  affedts  the  urine  earth  is  raked  over  them,  they  may  be  two  incfcf? 

with  a  fetid  fmell,  especially  if  cut  when  they  are  under  the  furface  of  the  ground.     Between  rrrry 

"White ;  and  therefore  have  been  fufpeded  by  fome  4  rows,  a  fpace  of  two  feet  and  a  half  fhcitld  be 

phyficians,  as  not  friendly  to  the  kidneys ;  when  left  for  walking  in,  to  cut  the  afparagus.    Wka 

they  are  older,  and  begin  to  ramify^  they  lofe  this  the  afparagus-  is  thus  planted,  a  crop  of  <»•» 

quality ;  but  then  they  are  not  fo  agreeable,  jlrb.  nuy  be  fown  on  the  ground,  which  will  not  it  al 

(a.)  Asparagus,   sparagus,   sperage,    or  hurt  it.    A  month  after  this,  the  afparafros  ir^ 

SPARROWGRASs :  A  gcuus  of  the  monogynia  or-  come  up,  when  the  crop  of  onions  muft  be  tfck- 

der,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ;  ned,  and  the  weeds  carefully  cleared   away.    A- 

and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  1  ith  bout  Auguft  the  onions  will  be  fit  to  pidl  op.    h 

order,  Sarmentaceae.    The  calyx  is  quinquepar-  Oftober  following,  cut  off  the  ihoots  rf  the  ^ 

tite,  and  ereft  }  the  3  inferior  petals  are  bent  out-  paragus,  within  two  inches  of  the  ground,  cfc..T 

wards ;  the  bary  has  3  cells,  and  contains  two  well  all  Weeds  away,  and  throw  up  the  earth  ■?- 

feeds.    There  are  .10  fpecies  ;  but  the  only  one  on  the  beds,  fo  as  to  leave  them  five  incti^  abo« 

cultivated  in  the  gardens  is  the  common  afpara*  the  level  of  the  alleys.    A  row  of  colworts  »j« 

gus,  with  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk,  briftly  be  jjlanted  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  hot  »> 

leaves,  and  equal  ftipula.    The  other  fpecies  are  thing  mtift  now  be  fown  on  the  beds*    In  t£ 

kept  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  for  the  fpring,  the  weeds  muft  be  hoed  up,  and  aU  tf  f 

fake  of  variety.  fummer  the  beds  kept  clear  of  weeds.     In  0£xv 

(3.)   AsPARAGtts,   CULTURE  OF  THE.    The  bcr,  they  muft  be  turned  up,  and  earthed  Jf«s 

garden  afparagus  is  with  great  care  cultivated  for  as  the  preceding  feafon.     The  (econd  fynD%  Jis^ 

the  ufe  of  the. table.    The  propagation  of  this  planting,  fome  of  the  young  afparagus  inaj  K- 

ufeful  plant  is  from  feed ;  and  as  much  of  the  cut  for  the  table*    The  larger  ftioots  ihould  0^7 

fuccefs  depends  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  feed,  be  taken,  and  thefe  (hould  be  cut  at  two  iactr* 

it  is  much  better  to  fave  it  than  to  buy  it  at  the  under  ground,  and  the  betls  every  year  mafi^ 

fhops.    The  manner  of  faving  it  is  this:   Mark  as  in  the  fccond  year.     But  as  fomepcoptaew- 

with  a  ftick  fome  of  the  faireft  buds ;  ^nd  when  ry  fond  of  eariy  afparagus,  the  following  dira.- 

they  are  mn  to  berry,  and  the  ftalks  begin  to  dry  tions  are  given,  by  which  it  may  be  obtawd  «? 

and  wither,  cut  them  up ;  rub  off  the  berries  into  time  in  winter :   Plant  fome  good  roott  at  (w 

^  a  tub,  and  pouring  water  upon  them,  rub  them  year  old  in  a  moift  rich  foil,  about  eight  tnctoa- 

abont  with  your  hands;  the  hulks  will  break  and  part;  the  fecond  and  third  year  after  pb«art> 

let  out  the  feed,  and  will  fwim  away  with  the  they  will  be  ready  to  take  up  for  the  hot-be*  • 

water,  in  pouring  it  off;  fo  that  in  repeating  this  thefe  ftioirid  be  mac!e  pretty  ftrong,  abgy  tfewT 

two  or  three  times,  the  feeds  will  be  clean  walh-  feet  thick,  with  new  ftablc  dung  that  has  *"*^" 

ed,  and  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.    Thefe  cd  a  week  or  more ;  the  beds  muft  be  connc 

muft  be  fpread  on  a  mat  to  dry,  and  in  the  be-  with  earth  Itk  inches  thick ;  then  againft  a  v^ 

ginning  of  Februajcy,  muft  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  made  at  one  end,  begin  to  lay  in  your  pte* 
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without  trimming  or  cutting  the  fibres,  and  be-  tinually  mdre  fedu^ive  and  dangetous }  and  A^ 

tween  every  row  lay  a  little  ridge  of  fine  earthy  thens  thenceforth  remained  the  chief  Cchool  of 

and  proceed  thus  till  the  bed  is  planted ;  then  co*  vice  and  pleafure,  as  well  as  of  literature  and  phi" 

ver  the  bed  two  inches  thick  with  earth,  and  en*^  lofophy. 
compafs  it  with  a  ftraW  band,  and  in  a  week,  or  as        ASPASTICUM,  7  i.  e.  a  greeting  houfe,  [from 

1, 5 


the  bed  is  in  the  temper,  put  on  the  frames  and        ASPATICUM,   3  «*«••?•/»«">  I  faJute,]  in  eccle- 

glafles,  and  lay  on  three  inches  thick  ot  freih  fiaftical  writers,  an  apartment,  adjoining  to  the 

earth  over  the  beds,  and  give  them  air  and  add  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  biOiop  and  prcfby^ 

frelh  heat  to  them  as  it  requires.    1  itoo  t)ed3  ters  fat,  to  receive  the  falutations  of  thofe  who 

roav  be  made  from  November  till  Marc!i,  which  came  to  vifit  them,  defire  their  blefling,  or  con' 

will  laft  till  the  natural  grafs  comes  on.  fult  them. 

(4.)  Asparagus,  medicinal  uses  of.    The^       ASPATRIA,  or  SPYATur,  a  village  in  Cum* 

roots  have  a  bitterilh  mucilaginous  taile,  inclining  berland,  between  Msryport  and  Wigton. 
to  fweetneOi ;  the  fruit  has  much  the  iame  kind  of       ( i*)  *  ASPECT.  n,j,  \jupeQusj  Lat.   It  appears 

taiie;  the  voung  flioots  are  more  agreeable  than  anciently  to  have  been  pronounced  with  the  ac- 

either.    Alparagus  promotes  appetite,  but  affords  cent  on  the  lait  fyllabie,  which  is  now  placed  on 

little  nouriihment.    it  gives  a  hrong  ill  fmell  to  the  firfl.]     i.  LoK>k  ;  air;  appearance. — They  are 

the  urine  in  a  little  time  after  eating  it,  and  for  in  my  judgment,  the  image  or  pi^ure  of  a  great 

this  reafon  chiefly  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic :  it  is  ruin,  aiid  have  the  true  afpeS  of  a  world  lying  in 

likewife  elteemed  aperient  and  deobftruent ;  the  rubbifli.  Burnetii  Theory,    a.  Countenance ;  look ; 
root  is  one  of  the  hve  called  opening  roots.    Some  Yet  had  his  a/peS  nothing  of  fevere, 

fuppofe  the  fiioots  to  be  moft  efficacious ;  others,        But  fuch  a  face  as  promis'd  him  f^ncere.    thjd. 

the  root ;  and  others,  the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl  3.  Glance ;  view  ;  adt  of  beholding. — 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  them  have  any  great  Fairer  than  faireft,  rn  his  faining  eye, 

ihare  of  the  virtues  ufually  a£cribed  to  them.   Af*        Whofe  fole  a/ped  he  coun's  felicity.        Spcnfcr. 

paragus  appears  from  experience  to  contribute  4.  Diredion  towards  any  point ;  view  %  pofition. 

very  little  either  to  the  exciting  of  urine  when  — I  have  built  a  ftrong  wall,  faced  to  the  fouth  ^yi 

fupprefled,  or  increafing  its  difcharge;  and  in  peH  with  brick,   S*w»ft.    5.  Difpofttion   of  any 

cafes  where  aperient  medicines  generally  do  fer-  thing  to  fomething  e|ic ;  relation. — ^The  li^ht  got 

vice,  this  has  little  or  no  effeA«  from  the  oppolite  arguings  of  men  of  parts,  fhew- 

(r.)  ASPASIA,  among  ancient  phyfictans,  a  ing  the  different  (ides  of  things,  and  their  various 

conftri^ive  medicine  for  the  pudenda  muliebra.  ofpcSs  and  probabilities,  would  be  quite  lofl,  if 

2t  confifited  of  wool,  moiftened  with  an  infuTion  every  one  were  obliged  to  fay  after  the  fpeaker. 

of  unripe  galls.  Lotke.    6.  Oifpolitionof  aplanet  tootherpb  .ets. 

(».)  AsPAS^A  of  Miletus,  a  courtezan  who  fet-  — Why  does  not  every  fingle  itar  fhade  a  fcparate 

tied  at  Athens  under  the  adminiftration  of  Peri-  influence,  and  have  ajpeSs  with  other  flars  of  their 

des,  and  one  of  the  mod  noted  ladies  of  antiqui*  own  coiiftellation  \  Bentleyt  Sermon*, 
ty.    She  was  of  admirable  beauty  :  yet  her  wit        (1.)  Aspect,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  the  fttua- 

and  eloquence,  (till  more  than  her  beauty,  gained  tion  of  the  planets  and  flars  with  refpe^  to  each 

her  extraordmary  reputation  among  all  ranks  in  other.    There  are  5  different  afpe^s.     1.  Sextile 

the  republic.    Jn  eloquence  (he  Airpall^  all  her  afped  is  when  the  planets  or  (Icirs  are  60^  diftant^ 

contemporaries ;  and  her  converiation  was  fo  en-  and  marked  thus  *.   i«  The  quartile,  or  quadrate, 

tettiiining  and  inllru<^ive,  that  notwithftanding  when  they  are  90^  diftant,  marked  O.    ^.  Trine, 

th^  difhiNiourable  cooimerce  (he  carried  on,  per*  when  110  diftant,  marked  /^.  4.  Oppodtion,  when 

fons  of  the  firf^  di(lin<ftion,  male  and  female,  re-  180°  diftant,  marked  %,    And,  5.   Conjunction, 

ibtted  to  her  houfe  as  to  an  academy :  (be  even  both  in  the  fame  degree,  marked    o .     Kepler, 

numbered  Socrates  among  her  hearers  and  admi*  who  added  8  new  ones,  defines  afpe^t  to  be  (he 

rers.    She  captivated  Pericles  in  fuch  a  manner,  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  flars  meeting  on 

that  he  difmiffed  his  own  wife,  to  efpoiife  her;  the  e^rth,  whereby  their  jrcod  or  bad  influence  is 

and,  by.  her  imiverfal  knowledge,  irreliltiole  elo-  meaf'^red:   for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe 

cutlon^  and  intriguing  genius.  Hie  in  a  great  mea-  afpec^s  biding  firft  introduced  by  aflrologcrs,  were 

fure  influenced  the  adminilt ration  oi  Athens.    She  dillinguilhed  intO'benign,  malignant,  and  indiffer- 

was  accufed  \>f  having  excited,  firom  motives  of  ent ;  the  quartile  and  oppofition  being  accounted 

perfonal  vefentment,  the  war  of  Pelononnefus  ;  malign :  the  trine  and  fextile,  benign  or  friendly  ; 

yet,  calamitous  as  that  long  and  oHltinate  conflict  and  the  conjundion  indifferent* 
proved  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens,  Af-        (3.)  Aspect,  in  gardening,  fignifies  expofure. 
paiia  occaiioned  (till  more  incurable  evils  to  both.        (4*)  Aspect,  double,  is  ufed  in  painting. 

Her  example  and  inltrudions,  fornivHl  a  (chool  at  where  a  (ingle  figure  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  repre* 

Athens,  by  which  hci*  dangerous  profeflion  was  fent  two  or  more  different  objeds,dUier  by  chang- 

reduced  iuto  a  fyftcm.    The  companions  of  Afpa*  ing  the  eye,  or  by  means  of  an^'n«ar  glalles.    $ec 

fia  fervfd  aa  models  for  painting  and  ftatuary,  and  Anamorphosis,  Catopsiccs,  &c« 
themes  for  poetry  and  panegyric.    Nor  were  they        ♦  T"  ASPECl'.  v.  a,  [ajpiciot  Lai.]  To  behold : 

merely  the  obje<5ls  but  the  authors  of  many  Ute-  not  ulVd.-* 

rary  workJSy  in  which  they  eftabiiflied  rules  for  Hjptr,  in  their  miftake,  thofe  people  whom 

the  behaviour  of  their  lovers,  particuku-ly  at  table ;        Tbnh  •x\  n . m  pole  ujpc8s ;  w  horn  fear  of  death 
and  explained  the  art*of  gaining  the  heart  and        (J  1  r  i,rv«tcft  of  all  liuman  fears)  ne'er  moves. 
captivating  the  affedions.    The  drefs,  behaviour,  Tnnph, 

and  artifices  of-  this  clafs  of  women,  became  cou-        * .  AoJ  iiCTABLE.  adj,.  {afptBabilis^  Lat.l    Vi- 

Vol.  II.  Part  JI.  H  h  h  b  iibic ; 
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fible :  being  the  fubjedt  of  light. — He  was  the  fole  naked  feeds,  and  whofe  leaves  are  rough  to  the 

caufe  of  this  afpeSabU  and  perceivable  univerfal.  touch.    In  Toumefort's  fyftem,  thefe  pUntt  coo-  ' 

RaUigh.^  ftitute  the  third  fe^on  or  order  of  the  ad  cUfe; 

*  ASPECTION.  n.f.  [from  ajpeff.]  Beholding ;  and  in  Linnnius's  fexual  method,  they  roaJse  a  part 

view. — A  Moorilh  queen,  upon  nfpeSion  of  the  of  the  pentandria  monogynta. 

picture  of  Andromeda,  conceived  and  brought  ASPERIFOLIATE.or  aspfrifouious,  aBKHi; 

forth  a  fair  one.  Bronvn,  botanids,  fuch  plants  as  are  rough  leaved,  bavis^ 

(i.)  *  ASPEN,  adj.  [from  a/p  or  a/pen.]     i.  Be-  their  leaves  placed  alternately  on  their  l^alks,  and 

longing  to  the  afp  tree. —  a  monopetalous  flower  divided  mto  five  paxtt 

Oh  1  had  the  monfter  feen  thofe  lily  hands  They  conftitute  the  49th  order  of  planU  in  tk 

Tremble  like  afpen  leaves  upon  a  lute.    Sbakefp^  Fragmenta  MetboM  Naturahs  of  Linnaru&,  10  wbkfe 

a.  Made  of  afpen  wood.  are  thefe  genera,  tournefortia,  cerinthe^  fym^A)- 

(z.)*  Aspen,  or  asp.  it.  /.  \ffpe^  Dutch ;  ^^.Dan.  tum,  pulmonara,  anchufa,  lithofpermum,  myafe- 

efpe^  trembling,  Sax.  Somner^     See  Poplar,  of  tis,  heliotropium,  cynoglofinm, afperugo,  lycopfis, 

which  it  is  a  fpecies.    The  leaves  of  this  tree  al-  echium,  borrago :  magis  minufx^  cUraee^y  muuk" 

ways  tremble. — The  afpfti  or  afp  tree  hath  heaves  gitwfu,  ^  glutinofit  funt^ 

much  the  fame  veith  the  poplar,  only  much  fmal-  *  ASPERIFOLIOUS.  adj,  [from  nfier^  rocfk, 

ler,  and  not  fo  white.  Mortimer.  zn^foliumy  a  leaf,  Lat.]     One  of  the  dWi&o&»af 

(3.)  Aspen  tree,  in  botany.     See  Populus.  plants,  fo  called  from  the roughnefe of  tbeir  ieav^ 

(i.)  *  ASPER.fld!/.  [Lat.]  Rough;  rugged.  This  (i.)  ♦  ASPERITY,  n./.  [a/peritasy  Lat.]    x.  Cu- 

word  I  have  found  only  in  the  following  paH'age.  evennefs  ;  rpughnefs  of  furtace^ — Sometimes  tk 

— ^All  bafe  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give  an  a/'  pores  and  afperit'ies  of  dry  bodies  are  fo  incoBh 

per  found ;  for  that  the  bafc  ftriketh  more  air  than  menfurate  to  the  panicles  of  the  liquor,  that  thcr 

it  can  well  ftrike  equally.  Bacon*  glide  over  the  furface.  B(^U>     2.  RoughneG  0* 

(a.)  Asper,  in  commerce,  or  aspre,  a  little  found;  harflmefs  of  pronunciation.    \,  Roc^barL 

Turkifli  filver  coin,  wherein  moft  of  the  Grand  or  ruggednefs  of  temper;  moroTenew;   rounie£»; 

Signior's  revenues  are  paid.    The  afper  is  worth  crabbednefs.  —  The  charity  of  one,  like  kindly  ei- 

fomethihg  more  than  an  Englilh  halfpenny.    The  halations,  will  dcfcend  in  (bowers of  bleffings;  bet 

only  imprelTion  it  bears,  is  that  of  the  prince's  the  rigour  and  ajperity  of  the  other,  in  a  ic^vt 

name  under  whom  it  was  ftriKik.-    The  pay  of  the  doom  upon  ourfelves.  Gontemm,  Tongue. 

Janizaries  is  from  1  to  xi  afpers  per  diem,  ( a.)  Asperity,  the  inequality  of  the  fuztace  of 

{%,)  As  PER,  in  grammar,  an  accent  peculiar  to  any  body,  which  hinders  the  hand  from  pafiat^ 

the  Greek  language,  marked  thus  {^)y  and  im-  over  it  freely.     From  the  teftimony  of  fome  bfinil 

porting,  that  the  letter  over  which  it  is  placed  perfons,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  em  y 


ought  to  be  (trongly  afpirated,  or  pronounced  as  hath  its  particular  degree  of  aiperity ;  tbougk  tbi 

if  an  i^  were  prefixed.  h^s  been  denied  by  others.    See  the  article  Buni 

(4.)  As  PER,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  fifh  caiight        ASPERJULA.    The  feme  with  AsrsRui^A. 
in  the  Rhone,  fo  called  fron>  the  roughnrcfs  of  its         *  ASPERNATION.   n. ./.    [tf/^rrsa/M»  Ijt., 

icales.    Its  head  is  large,  in  proportion  to  its  bo-  Negle^ ;  difregard.  J^i8, 

dy,  and  of  a  pointed  ihape.    It  has  no  teeth,  but        ASPEROSA*  a  town  of  Tnrky,  in  E4irope;  k 

its  jaws  are  (harp  to  the  touch.    It  is  of  a  dark  h  a  bifhop's  fee,  (ituated  on  the  coaft  of  tbe  Ar- 

red  coi<:)ur,  with  large  black  fpots.    It  is  good  to  chipelago.  Lon.  25. 10.  £.  Lat.  40.  $t.  N. 
eat,  and  is  efteen>ed  aperitive.  *  ASPEROUS^ oif .  [a/per^  Lat.]     Rough;  vm- 

ASPERA  ARTE  R I  A,  in  anatomy,  the  windpipe  even^ — Black  and  white  are  the  moft  mjfermu  m& 

or  trachea.    See  Anatomy,  §  354 — 358.  .  unequal  of  colours ;  fo  like,  that  it  it  hard  to  &- 

*  To  ASPERATE,  v.  a*  [afpero^  Lat.]     To  tinguilh  them :  black  is  the  moft  rough.  Ba^k. 
roughen ;  to  make  rough  or  uneven. — Thofe  cor.        *  To  ASPERSE,  v.  a,^[afperg^9  I-at.]     To  bf* 
pufcles  of  Colour,  inltnuating  themfelves  into  all  fpatter  witli  cenfure  or  caUnnny — In  the  ht&oA 
the  pores  of  the  body  to  be  dyed,  niay  ajperate  its  of  Ireland,  befides  the  opportimity  to  aj^ajk  die 
fuperficies,  according  to  the  mgnefs  and  texture  of  king,  they  were  fafe  enough.  jCiarendoit, 

the  Corpufcles.  BoyU.  *  ASPERSION,  n.  /•  {afperjio^  Lat.]  i .  A  %fiskp 

*  ASPERATION. «./.  [from/^^ra//.]  A  mak-  Img.—It  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  c<moettsaDi 
ing  rough.  DiEt*  old,  whereas  the  inftaiiration  gives  ttie  ixv  «f- 

ASPERGELLOUS,  in  botany,  the  name  given  mixed,  otherwife  than  with  foroe  little  0/^Jim  d 

by  Micheli  to  that  genus  of  molTes,  called  by  Dil-  the  old,  for  tafte's  fake.  Bacw.    s.  Caluniay ;  o»- 

lenius  and  others,  byfTus.  fore.-— The  fame  ajperjiom  of  the  kiqg»  aadt^ 

ASPERGILE,  or  )  in  antiquity,  a  long  brufh  £mie  grounds  of  a  rebellion.  Drydem. 

ASPERGILIUM,  >  made  of  horfe  hair  fixed        ASPERUGO,  small  wild bugloss,  taboo 

to  a  handle,  wherewith  the  luftral  water  was  fprink-  ny,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  moBOgyoia  dWk; 

led  on  the  people  in  luftrations  and  purifications,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  j^fr- 

The  ancients,  inftead  of  a  brufb,  made  ufe  of  ri/oli^.  The  calyx  of  the  friiit  iscamprdM,«(6 

branches  of  laurel  and  olive.    It  is  alfo  applied  to  folds  flatly  paraiUely  and  finuoos.    There  xn  t»a 

the  inflrument  in  Romifh  churches,  wherewith  fpecies,  viz. 
holy  water  is  fprinkled.  i.  Asfervgo  agyptiaca,  a  nattre^if  EgyyL 

ASPERJULA.    SceAsPERULA.  a.  Asperugo  PROCUMBiNSyOr  wild  b«(lo^' 

ASPERIFOLI^  PLANTAR  rough  leaved  plants,  native  of  Britain ;  which  is  eaten  by  borfcs» 

The  name  of  a  clafs  in  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  and  (heep,  and  fwine ;  but  cows  are  not  £ond  of  it. 
Kay's  methods,  confifting  of  plaAts  which  have       ASPERULA,  woooroof:  A  gcoui  of  tie  sb^ 
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Ilia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  tiafs  of  morrah,  for  tWir  unnatural  and  deteftablc  wicked- 
s;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  nefs;  on  which  account  thift  lake  has  been  looked 
17th  order,  StJlata.    The  corolla  is  intundi-  upon  as  a  biting  monument  of  the  juft  judgment 
orm ;  and  the  caplule  contains  two  globular  of  God,  to  deter  mankind  from  fuch  abomina- 
.    There  are  two  fpecies ;  which  both  grow  tions.     Hence  it  is  added,  that  the  waters  of  the 
in  Britain,  aod  therefore  are  feldom  admitted  lake  are  fo  impregnated  with  fait,  fulphur,  and 
grardens:  viz.  other  bituminous  ftuft",  that  nothing  will  fink  or 
A^PERULA  CYVANCHiCA,  found  on  chalky  live  in  it ;  and  that  it  calls  fuch  ftench  and  fmoke. 
The  roots  are  ufed  for  dyeing  red  in  Sweden,  that  the  very  birds  die  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it. 
AsPERULA   opoRATA,  a  low  umbellifcrous  The  defcripiion  likewife  of  the  apples  that  grew 
,  growing    wild  in  woods,  and  copfes,  and  about  it,  fair  without,  and  only  aihes  and  bnter- 
Ting  in  May.    it  has  an  exceeding  pleafant  nefs  within,  were  looked  upon  as  a  farther  monu- 
,  which  is  improved  by  moderate  ex uccation  ;  ment  of  God's  anger.     Many  travellers  have  alfo 
arte  18  fubfaiine,  and  foniewhat  auftere.     It  dcfcribed  not  only  the  lake,  but  all  the  country 
rts  its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors.    Afperula  is  round  about,  as  appearing  dreadful  to  behold,  all 
>fed  to  attenuate  vifcid  humours,  and  ftreng-  fulphureous,  bituminous, ftinking, and  futtocating: 
the  tone  of  the  bowels;  it  is  recommended  in  and  laftly,  it  hath  been  aftinncd  that  the  ruins  of 
u(ftions  of  the  liver  and  biliary  duds,  and  by  the  five  cities  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  clear  weather* 
in  epilepfics  and  pallies ;   modern  praiSice  and  have  been  adually  feen  in  thefe  latter  times, 
cverthelefs  rejt^ited  it.    The  fmell  of  it  is  faid  (3.)  Asphj^^tit^,  ANciENT  accounts  of, 
ive  away  ticks  and  other  inters.  doubted,    /lii  thefe  furprifing  things,  however, 
PEYTIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  featcd  though   commonly,   and   long,   received  among 
c  Viola,  in  a  fine  valle>',  near  the  diftriiits  of  Chriltian^  have  been  of  late  much  exploded,  not 
'a  and  Onis.  Lon.  a.  aa.  W.  Lat  43.  ao.  N.  only  by  the  teftimony  of  very  credible  witnefl'es, 
PMALATUS,  in  botany.    See  Kodina.  but  cvtn  by  arguments  drawn  from  fcripture,  that 
PHALITES,  in  anatomy,  the  fifth  vertebra  we  mult  give  them  up  as  inventions,  unlefa  we 
f  loins.  will  fuppofe  the  tace  and  nature  of  all  thefe  things 
LSPHALTICK.  adj,  [from  afpbaltos.]   Gum-,  to  have  been  entirely  changed,    Thofe,  in  parti- 
bituminous. —  cular,  of  bodies  not  finking  in  the  water,  and  of 
ind  with  afpballick  fljme,  broad  as  the  gale^  birds  bein^  filled  with  the  exhalation  of  it,  appear 
tp  to  the  roots  of  bell,  the  gather*d  beach  now  felfe  m  fa<a.    It  is  true,  the  quantity  of  iait, 
ley  faften'd.                                           Milton,  aium  and  fulphur,  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
)  aSPHALTITES,  a  lake  of  Judea,  fo  call-  render  it  fo  much  fpecifically  heayier(DrPococke 
om  the  great  quantity  of  bitumen  it  pro-  iay^  one  fifth )  than  frelh  ^vater,  that  bodies  will 
t ;  called  alfo  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  from  its  titu-  hot  fo  eafily  (ink :  yet  that  author,  and  others,  af- 
»  0\cEaJi  Sea  ;  the  Salt  SeOf  the  Sea  of  So*  fure  us,  they  have  fwam  and  dived  in  it;  and,  as 
the  Sea  of  the  Defart,  and  the  Sea  of  the  Plain^  to  the  birds,  we  are  told  likewife,  that  they  will 
r  facred  writings.    It  is  inclofed  on  the  E,  fly  over  it  without  any  harm.    To  reconcile  thefe 
V.  with  exceeding  high  mountains,  many  of  things  with  the  experiments,  which,  Pliny  tells  us, 
craggy  and  dreadful  to  behold.     On  the  N.  had  been  made  by  Veipafian,  is  impoilible,  with- 
the  plain  of  Jericho ;  or,  if  we  take  in  both  out  fuppofing  that  thofe  ingredients  have  been 
of  the  Jordan,  it  has  the  Great  Plain,  pro-  fince  much  exhaufted,  which,  indeed^  is.  not  at 
fo  called,  on  the  S.  which  is  open,  and  ex-  all  improbable ;  fuch  quantities  of  them,  that  is, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.     Jofcphus  of  the  bitumen  and  faJt,   having  been  ail  along, 
s  this  lake  580  furlongs  in  length,  from  the  and  being  flill  taken  otf,  and  fuch  ftreams  of  freib 
h  of  the  Jordan  to  the  town  of  Segor,  on  the  water  continually  pouring  into  it,  as  may  reafon- 
lite  end,  that  is  about  a  a  leagues ;  and  about  ably  be  fuppofed  to  have  confiderably  diminiihed 
urlongs,  or  5  leagues,  in  its  largeft  breadth ;  its  gravity  an^  denfenefs.    For,  with  refpe<5l  to  its 
>ur  modem  accounts  commonly  give  it  20  filt,  we  are  told,  the  Arabs  made  quantities  gf  it 
es  in  length,  and  6  or  7  in  breadth.    On  the  from   that  lake,   in   large  pits  about  the  Ihore, 
de  of  it  is  a  kind  of  promontory,  where  they  which  they  fill  with  that  water)  and  leave  to  be 
nd  to  (how  the  Remains  of  Lot's  metamor-  cryftallized  by  the  fun.    This  fait  is  in  fome  cafes 
*d  wife.    Jofephus  fays  it  wap  ilill  Handing  much  commended  by  Galen,  as  \cxy  wholefome, 
t  time;  but  when  Prince  Radliville  inquired  and  a  ftrengthener  ot  the  floinach,  &c.  by  its  un- 
it, they  told  him  there  was  no  fuch  (ait  piU  pleafant  bitternefs.    What  likcv^ife  relates  to  the 
Itatue  to  be  found  in  all  that  part.     How-  conftant  fmoke  afcending  from  the  lake,  its  chan- 
they  have  found  means,  about  a  century  af-  ging  the  colour  of  its  water  three  times  a-day,  fo 
ni,  to  recover,  as  they  pretended  to  alfure  confidently  ariirmed  by  Jofephus,  and  other  an- 
lanndrell,  a  block  or  (tump  of  it,  which  may  cients,  and  confirmed  by  Pnnce  Radziville  and 
AC  grow  up,  with  a  little  art,  into  its  ancient  otiier  modems,  who  pretend  to  have  been  eye- 

witnefl'es  of  it,  is  all  nt>w  in  the  fime  manner  ex- 

)  AsfMALTiTEf,  ANCIENT  ACCOUNTS  OF.  ploded  by  othcrs  of  morc  modern  date,  and  of  at 

^at  has  been  (aid  and  written  of  this  memo-  leaft  equal  candour. 

lake,  fable  is  much  blended  with  truth.   We  (4.)  Asphaltites,   modern  accounts  of. 

>ld  that  it  arofe  from  the .fubmerfion  of  the  The  uniiealthinefs  of  the  air  about  this  hke  wa^ 

'^  SiJdim,  where  once  ftood,  as  is  common-  atfirmed  by  Joiephus  and  Phny,  erpccially  on  the 

J'>rtcd,  the  three  cities  which  periflied  in  ;hc  wtlt.     The  monks  thit  iive  in  ine  ncighhourl.uod 

sulcus  conflagration,  witli  Sodom  and  Go*  confirm  this,  and  would  h^ve  difluaded  Dr  f*o- 

H  h  b  h  a  cojke 
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cocke  from  going  to  it  on  that  account;  and,  as  are  limpid  and  incorruptible,  at  muft  bethf  cafr 

he  ventured  to  go  and  bathe  in  it,  and  was,  two  with  a  diflblution  of  lalt.    The  origin  of  thisir*'. 

days  after,   feized  with  a  dizzinefs,  and  violent  neral  is  eafy  to  be  difcovered ;  for  on  the  footh^ 

pain  in  the  ftomach  which  lafted  near  ,1  weeks,  weft  (hore  arc  mines  of  foflil  fait,  of  which  IVr? 

they  made  no  doubt  but  it  was  occafioned  by  it ;  brought  away  fevcral  fpecimens.    They  aw  6^;- 

and  he  doth  not  feem  to  contradid  them.    As  to  ated  on  the  fide  of  the  mountains  which  ejtetwl?- 

the  water,  it  is,  though  clear,  fo   injpregnateil  long  that  bordei;  and,  for  time  immetroml,hr? 

with  fait,  that  thofe  who  dive  intis  it  come  out  fupplied  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even  tbf 

covered  with  a  kind  of  faline  matter.    There  is  city  of  Jerufalem.     We  find  alfo  on  thi»  ftor* 

one  remarkable  thing  relating  to  this  lake,  gene-  fragments  of  fulphur  and  birumen,  which  the  A- 

rally  agreed  on  by  all  travellers  and  geographers ;  rabs  convert  into  a  trifling  article  of  comorrrf ; 

viz.  that  it  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan,  a  con-  'as  alfo  hot  fountains,  and  deep  crevices  whicb 

(iderable  river,  the  brooks  of  Jabbok,  Kifhon,  Ar-  arc  difcovered  at  a  diftance  by  little  pyramids bntl 

non,  and  other  fprings,  which  flow  ii]to  it  from  on  the  brink  of  them.    We  likcwife  find  a  fort  rf 

the  adjacent  mountains,  and  yet  never  overflows,  ftone,  which,  on  rubbing,  emits  a  noxiopiftnrf, 

though  there  is  novifible  way  to  be  found  by  which  bums  like  bitumen,  receives  a  polifh  like  whitf  ^ 

Ldtftharges  that  great  influx,    8ome  naturaiifts  labafrer,  and  is  ufed  for  the  paving  of  court  pn*:s 

vc  been  greatly  embarafPed  to  find  a  difchargc  At  intervals,  we  alfo  meet  with  unlh^pen  Wocii, 

for  thefe  waters ;  and  have  therefore  been  inclined  which  prejudiced  eyesmiftakeforroutilatedflahits 

to  fufped  the  lake  had  a  communication  with  the  and  which  pafs  with  ignorant  and  fuperfHtJoa 

Mediterranean.    But,  befides  that  we  know  of  no  pilgrifns  for  monuments  of  the  adventure  of  Lot  1 

gulph  to  corroborate  this  fuppofition,  it  has  been  wife ;  though  it  is  no  where  Ciid  Oie  was  ire»»- 

demonftrated  by  accurate  calculations,  that  eva-  morphofed  into  ftone  like  Niobe,  but  into  to» 

poration  is  more  than  fufficient  to  carry  ofl^  the  which  muft  have  meltfxl  the  enfuing  winter."-!* 

waters  brought  by  the  rivers.    It  is,  in  facl,  vciy  is  on  account  of  this  bitumen  that  it  hath  hid  tk 

conliderable ;  and  fpeijuently  becomes  fen fihle  to  name  of  A/ftbaltitrsy  it   being   reported  to  hr? 

the  eye,  by  the  fogs  with  \vhich  the  lake  is  cover-  thrown  up  great  quantities  of  the  afphatttiiB.  a 

fd  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  which  are  afte^-  drug  much  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  andothr 

wards  difperfed  by  the  heat.    It  is  to  be  obfer\ed  nations,  for  embalming  of  dead  bodies.  Jdep^K^ 

here,  that  the  name  of  Dead  Sea  is  not  to  I  e  aflures  us,  that  in  his  days  it  rofe  in  lumps  a  \^ 

found  in  the  facreJd  writings  5  but  hns  bec-n  giyrn  as  an  ox  without  its  head,  and  fome  evm  hrp, 

to  this  lake  becaufe  no  creature  will  live  i»i  it,  on  But,  whatever  it  may  have  formerly  done,  we  t? 

account  of  its  excefTive  faltnef«,  or  rather  bitnmi-  afTiired  by  Mr  Matindrell,  aud  others,  that  i*  a 

nous  quality;    for   the   Hebrews  rank   fulphur,  now  to  be  found  but  in  fmall  quantiticiakrtigt^' 

nitre,  and  bitumen,  under  the  general  name  of  ibore,  though  in  much  greater  near  the  mouotiift 

fa/t.    However,  fome  late  travellers  have  found  on  both  fides  the  lake.    The  contrary,  howr'T, 

paufe  to  fi^fpe^ft  the  common  report  of  its  breevl-  is  fince  aftirmed  by  later  traveller^    Dr  Voca^ 

ing  no  living  creature ;  one  of  tlicm  having  oh-  tells  us,  that  is  obferved  to  float  on  the  (mjx^ 

ferved,  on  the  fliore,  two  or-three  (hells  of  filh  of  the  water,  and  come  on  the  fhore,  after  wi»I' 

Jike  thofe  of  the  oylter,  and  which  he  fuppofcs  to  weather,  where  the  Arabians  gather  it,  >od  put»t 

have  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  at  two  hours  to  all  the  ufes  that  common  pitch  is  xiM  fr*i 

tf  ftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  even  in  the  compofitlons  of  fome  medidnei;  «^ 

there  takes  notice  of,  left  they  ihould  be  fufpcdted  Mr  Shaw  tells  us,  he  was  there  informed,  that  it 

fo  have  been  brought  into  the  lake  by  that  way.  was  raifM  at  certain  times  from  the  hot  o«i>  n 

And  Dr  Pococke,  though  he  neither  faw  fifh  nor  large  hemifpheret ,  which,  as  foon  as  they  toui 

Shells,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  monk,  that  the  furfacc,  and  are  aded  upon  by  tkc  ««™ 

bme  fort  of  fifti  had  been  caught  in  it;  and  gl\e8  air,  burft  at  once,  with  great  noife  md  iat^ 

us  his  opinion,  that  as  fo  many  fons  live  in  fait-  like  the  pulvis  fuimimns  of  the  chetni^  lodd* 

water,  fome  kind  may  be  fo  formed  as  to  live  in  a  perfing  in  a  thoufand  pieces.    From  thffe  jo^ 

|>ituminous  one.    Mr  Volney,  however,  afl^rms,  ous  authors  we  may  conclude  the  reafoo  ef  * 

t  at  it  contains  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life.  Maundrell's  miftake,  both  as  to  the  lake's  thr^* 

ive  fee  no  verdure  on  its  tanks,  nor  are  fiih  to  be  in^  it  up  only  on  certain  ieafons,  (that  r^*^ 

found  within  its  waters.    But  he  adds,  that  it  is  inight  be  there  at  the  wrong  thne) ;  and  ft^ 

pot  true  that  its  exhalations  are  peftiferous  to  dc-  as  to  his  not  obfcrving  it  about  the  ^hore«»  ^' 

ftroy  birds  flying  over  it.     •*  It  is  very  common  the  Arabs  ar^  there  ready  t«  gather  it  n  to* 

(fays  he)  to  fee  fwallows  fkimming  its  furface,  thrown  up.    All  of  them  defcribe  it  a» rcfcabfaf 

and  dipping  for  the  wares  neceflary  to  build  their  our  black  pitch,  fo  as  not  to  bedifti«guifl»fd"^ 

nefts.    The  reaT  cnufe  which  deprives  it  of  vepe-  it  but  by  its  falphureous  (inoke  and  fteaih  »^ 

tables  and  animals  is  the  e:;treme  fAltnefs  of  th?  fet  on  fire;  and  it  hath  been  conunonly  thocp 

water,  which  is  infinitely  ftronger  than  that  of  the  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  our  •^'WjVj? 

fea.     The  foil   around   It,  equally   impregnated  ^nder  the  mme  of  6Uumen  yu4iaintmt  €€  Jt^ 

yyhh  this  fait,  produces  no  plants ;  and  the  air  it-  pitch,  though  we  have  reafon  to  thmk  *'"^-  * 

felf,  which  becomes  loaded  with  it  from  evapora,  laft  is  fadtilious,  and  that  there  is  nownosfoft^ 

tion,  and  which  receives  .ilfo  the  fulphureous  and  right  afphaltum  brought  from  Judca.    It  h»:'= 

bituminous  vapours,  cannot  be  favourable  to  ve-  b^n  confounded  with  a  fort  of  blackiO»  ^  ^ 

getaticr :   hence  the  deadly  afpedt  which  reigns  tible  ftonc  thrown  on  the  fhore,  itid  *^^^^, 

fU-ound  this  lake.    In  other  refpe^s,  the  ground  fome  Mofei^sfixmf^  which,  being  heW  ^^l*?      . 

a^pt  it,  however,  is  not  marftiy ;  and  its  waters  of  a  candle,  foon  bu^Sj  lUid  wfls  a  ^°/    1/. 
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Intolerable  flench ;  but  has  this  extraordinary  pro-  By  tho(e  happy  fouls  who  dwell 

perty,  that  though  it  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and  Ip  yellow  meads  of  afpbodel.                       Pope, 

colour,  becoming  in  a  matiner  white,  yet  it  di-  (i.)'^s^"^l^^^«Asi'HODELUSyOr king's sfear. 

minilhes  nothing  of  its  bulk.    Thefe,  Dr  Pococke  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  oider,  belonging  to 

tells  usy  are  found  about  i  or  3  leagues  from  the  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.     1  be  calyx  is  di- 

Ihcre.     He  concludes,  however,  from  it,  that  a  vided  into  6  parts ;  and  the  ne<5Varium  confifts  of 

Jlratum  of  that  ftone  under  the  lake  is  probably  6  valves   covering    the  nedarium.    There  arc  5 

one  part  of  the  malttT  that  feeds  the  fubttTraneous  fpecies,  viz. 

fire,  and  caafts  the  bitumen  to  boil  up  out  ot  it.  i.  Asfhooelus    albos,  the  white  afphodel* 

*  ASPHALTOS.  »./  [«#f«XT«#,  bitumen.l    A  with  keel  ihaped  leaves,  hath  roots  compofed  of 

^lid,    brittle,  *  black,    bituminous,    inflammable  fmali  fibres,  and  knobs  at  bottom :  ihe  leaves  are 

itibftance,  refembling  pitch,  and   chiefly  found  long,  almoft  triangular,  and  hollow  like  the  kcd 

fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  Laeus  Ajphalt'ttei^  of  a  boat ;  the  flalks  feldom  rife  above  3  feet  high, 

ur  Dead  fea,  where  anciently  ftood  the  cities  of  and  divide  into  feveral  fpreading  branches:  thefe 

Sodom  and  Gomotrah.    Jt  is  cj^  np  in  the  na-  are  terminated  by  loofe  Ipikes  of  white  flowers, 

lure  of  liquid  pitch,  from  the  bottom  of  this  fea ;  «•  Asphodelus  luteus,  or  common  yellow 

and   being  thrown  upon  the  water,   fwims  like  Sifphodel,  hath  roots  compoftd  of  many  thick 

other  fat  bodies,  and  condenfes  gradually.  flefhy  fibres,  which  are  yellow,  and  joined  to  a 

(i.)  *  ASPHALTUM.  »./.  [Lat.]  A  butiminous  head  at  the  top ;  from  whence  arife  i^rong  round 

ftone  found  near  the  ancient  Babylon,  apd  lately  fmgle  Halks  near  three  feet  high,  gamiOied  on 

in  the  province  of  Neufchatel ;  which, mixed  witt  the  upper  part  with  yellow  flar-fhaped  flowers 

other  matters,  makes  an  excellei.t   cement,   in*  which  appear  in  June,  and  the  Xeeds  ripen  in  au- 

comiptible  by  air,  and  impenetrable  by  water;  tumn. 

fuppofed  to  be  the  mortar  fo  much  celebrated  a-  \  Asphodelus  nonramosus,  or  the  unt^an- 

mong  the  ancients,  with  which  the  walls  of  Ba-  ched  af()hodel,  hath  roots  like  the  ramofus,  (Se6 

bylon  were  laid.  Chamhtrs,  N"  4.)  but  the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower; 

(1.)  AspHALTUM,   BiTUMEii  JuDAicuM,.or  the  flalks  are  fingle,  never  putting  out  any  fkle 

Jews  pitch,  is  a  light  folid  bitumen,  of^a  du&y  branches.    The  flowers  appear  at  the  fame  time 

colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep  ihining  black  with  the  formeff  ajre  of  a  purer  white,  and  grow 

within  ;  of  very  little  tafte :  and  having  fcarcely  in  longer  fpikes. 

aoy  fineli,  unlefs  heated,  when  it  epiits  a  ftrong  4*   Asphodelvs  ramosus,   or  branching  af- 

pitchy  one.    It  is  found  in  a  foft  or  liquid  flate  phodel,  hath  roots  compofed  of  flefhy  fibres,  to 

on  the  iurl«ice  of  the  Dead  ^Zy  and  by  age  grows  each  of  which  is  fafleped  Jui  oblong  bulb  as  large 

dry  and  hard.    The  fame  kind  of  bitumen  is  met  as  a  fmall  potatoe  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  flex« 

with  likewifc  in  the  earth,  in  China,  America,  ibie,  having  fharp  edges  ;   between   thefe  come 

^nd  in  ibme  places  of  Europe,  as  the  Carpathian  oitt  the  flower-ltalks,  which  arife  more  than  three 

hills,  France,  &c.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  Jews  feet  high,  fending  forth  piany  lateral  branches. — 

pitch  in  the  ihops :  but  none  of  them  are  genuine.  The  upper  parts  of  thefe  are  adorned  with  many 

Vhey  have  litt;e  other  title  indeed  to  the  name  white  ttar-inaped  flowers,   which  grow  in  long 

than  their  being  artificially  compounded  by  Je<ws\  fpikes  flowering  gradually  upward.    T4iey  come 

and  as  they  are  a  medley  of  various  ingreditnts ;  oat  in  the  begmning  of  June,  an^  the  feeds  ripen 

tbelr  mtdicinal  ufe  begins  to  be  defervediy  laidar  ui  autumn. 

fide,  noiwithlianding  the  difcutient,  refolventt  5.  Asphodelus  stui.osus,  or  annual  branch- 
pectoral,  and  other  virtues,  attributed  to  this  bt-  ing  fpiderwprt,  hath  roots  comp(>fed  of  many  yel- 
tumen  by  the  ancients.  The  trueafphaltum  was  low  fleihy  fibres :  the  leaves  are  fpread  out  from 
Ixjrmerly  ufed  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  the  crown  ot  the  root,  clofe  to  the  grouud,  in  a 
dead.  The  thick  and  folid  afphalta  are  at  pre*  Ivgc  clufter;  thefe  are  convex  on  their  underfide, 
ieiit  employed  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia,  as  but  plain  above-  The  flower  ftalks  rife  immedi*? 
pitch  for  [hips;  as  the  fluid  ones,  for  burning  in  ately  from  the  root,  and  grow  about  %  feet  high, 
lamps,  and  for  vamiihes.  Some  vniters  reUte,  dividing  into  j  or  4  branches  upward,  which  are 
that  the  walls  of  Babylofi,  and  the  temple  of  Je>  adorned  with  white  [tarry  flowers,  with  purple 
rufalem,  were  cemented  with  (yitumen  inftead  of  lines  on  the  outfide.  Thefe  flower  in  July  and 
moftar.  This  much  is  certain,  that  a  true  natu-  Augufl,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  O^ober. 
ral  bitiimen>  that  for  infta^ce  which  is  foupd  in  (6.)  Asphodelus,  culture  of  the.  The 
the  diftrid  of  Neufchatel,  proves  an  excellent  ce-  way  to  increafe  thefe  plants  is  by  parting  thei^- 
men  for  walls,  pavements,  and  other  purpofes,  roots  in  AugqA,  before  they  (boot  up  their  ^^^ 
micommonly  firm,  very  durable  in  the  air,  and  green  leavps.  Theymay  alfo  beraifed  from  feedi 
BOt  penetrable  by  water.  The  watch  and  clock  town  in  Augufl ;  and  the  Augufl  fblldwing  the 
inakers  ufe  acompofition  of  afpbaltum,  fine  lamp-  plants  produced  from  thefe  may  be  trar.fpliDte^ 
black,  and  oil  of  fpike  or^rpentine,  for  draw-  into  l)eds,  and  will  produce  flowers  the  recon4 
ing  the  black  figures  on  diaj-plates :  this  compo*  year.  Ther  muft  not  be  planted  in  fmall  border^ 
fitton  is  prepared  chiefly  by  certain  pcrfons  at  among  tender  flowers ;  for  they  will  draW  awa^ 
Aogfburg  and  Nuremberg.  all  the  nouri[hment,  and  flarve  every  thing  elfe. 

(i.J  •  ASPHODEL.  n.f.iWo-afphydelusy  Lat.l  The  Lancafhire  afphodel  is  thought  to  be  very 

I>ay4ily. — Jfpbodels  were  by  the  ancients  pUuted  noxious  to  fheep,  whenever  through  poverty,  of 

pear  burying-places,  in  order  to  fupply  the  manes  pafture,  they  are  necefl^itated  to  eat  it ;  although 

pf  |be  dead  with  novrilhfDeQ^. —  they  are  faid  to  improve  much  in  thcif  flc[h  at  fint^ 

^      *  they 
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they  aftervrardfl  die  with  fymptome  of  a  dileafed    ccption.    Pope  Plus  V.  made  him  affiant  to  car* 
]iyer.    This  is  the  plant  of  which  fuch  wonderful     dinal  Francis  Aciat,   his  vice-penitent ury  \ 


ta,]e«  have  been  told  by  Pauli,  Bartholine ;  and  o-  Gregory  XIII.  never  paifed  by  bis  door  witbo«ft 

thers,  q{  its  foftening  the  bones  of  fuch  animals  calling  for  bim^  and  flopped  fometimrs  a  whok 

as  fwallow  il ;  and  which  they  thence  called  gra^  hour  to  talk  with  him  in  tbe  itroet*  His  name  be- 

men  offifragum.    Homed  cattle  eat  it  without  any  came  (b  famous,  that  even  in  bis  lifetime  the  high- 

ill  effedt.  eft  epcomium  on  a  learned  man  was  to  call  him  m 

ASPHURELATA,  in  natural  biflory,  are  fe-  Na'varnu.    He  was  confulted  as  an  oracle.    By 

xnimetailic  fofTils,  fufible  by  fire,  and  not  malleable  temperance  he  prolonged  his  life  to  a  great  length, 

in  their  pureft  ftate,  being  in  their  native  ftate  in-  His  oeconomy  enabled  him  to  give   fubfta^ial 

ttmately  mixed  with  fulphur  and  ochcr  advcnti-  proof  of  his  charity.    Being  very  old^  he  ufcd  u> 

tious  matter,  and  reduced  to  what  are  called  ores,  ride  through  the  cUy,  and  relieve  all  the  poor  ke 

Of  this  feries  of  fplTils  there  are  only  five  bodies,  met ;  tp  whicli  his  mule  was  fo  well  accuftomed^ 

each  ef  which  makes  a  diftinA  genus ;  viz.  anti-  that  it  (topped  of  his  own  accord  at  the  fight  of  c- 

mony,  bifmuth^  cobalt,  adnc,  and  quickfilver.  very  poor  man  till  its  mailer  had  relieved  btm.^ 


ASPHYXIA9  [from  «   negative^  and  rfx^,  a  He  refufed  feveral  honourable  pofts  in  church 

puire,j  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  privation  or  ftate,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  corre^i  uA 

ceftatfon  «f  the  pulie,  through  the  whole  body»  improve  the  works  he  had  written,  and  compel 

and  all  its  arteries.    Stridtly  fpeaking,  no  fuch  others.  He  died  jn  153^*  aged  94.   He  wrote 


cellation  can  ever  happen  except  in  death ;  but  i»y  t^ealifes  on  morality  and  canon  law. 

in  fome  cafes,  the  pulfe  is  fo  remifs  and  languid,  ASPILAT^S,  or  AsPLENiTEa,  in  the  wntiBp 

as  not  to  be  perceivable  by  the  touch.    Hence  the  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a  ftone,  famous  Imr 

afphyxia  is  confidered  as  an  attendant  of  deep  its  virtues  againft  the  fpleen,  and  maof  other  diji- 

faintings,  or  deliquiums ;  and  amounts  to  much  orders ;  it  was  to  be  applied  externally,  and  falU 

the  fame  with  what  is  otherwifc  called  lypopfycbia  ened  to  the  part  with  camel's  hair. 

or  fyncope.    Mr  Sage  has  lately  publiihed  a  trea-  ASPINY,  or  ANGLia&T-THpR{f<  a  drug  xM. 

tife,  recommending  the  volatile  alkali  fluor  as  the  in  medicine,  on  ;ivhich  particular  duties  are  im- 


moft  effedual  remedy  in  afphyxies.    Asphyxia  pofed,  by  the  tariff  of  the  cuftom-houie  at  Ly 
is  alfo  lOed  by  fome  for  a  privation  of  pulfe  in  a         ( >•)  *  ASPIRATE,  adj.  \afpiratus^  Lat.3  Pn>- 

part  of  the  body,  e.  gr.  in  the  arm,  ^c,  nounced  with  full  breath. — Por  their  being  prpri- 

(i.)  ASPIC,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  grows  in  ou^  you  may  call  them,  if  you  pkafe,  pci^Hrate: 

plenty  in  Languedoc,  m  Provence,  and  efpeciall  but  yet  they  are  not  ajpirafef  i.  e.  with  fuch  aa 

ly  on  the  mountain  ik  $t  Baume,  in  France.    It  alpiration  B%iufIoider, 

is  a  kind  of  layenden  pearly  like  i^hat  grows  in        (i-)  Aspirate,  in  grammar,  denotes  wofds 

our  gardens;  both  \vith  regard  to  the  figure  and  marked  with  the  ^iritus  afper.  See  Asp£&,  N*  j. 

colour  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.    The  botanifts  •  ft*)*  '^o  Aspirate,  v.  a,  [a/pira^  Lat.]    To 

call  it  iavenJula  maj,  or  Jpica  nard'h  fpudo  nar^  pronounce  ivith  afpiratjon,  or  ^U  breath  ;  as  wr 

hui^  &c.  aipirate  borft^  bou/e^  and  bog. 

(1.)  *  Aspick.  n.f.  ([See  Asp.3   The  name  of  a        (2.)  *  TV  Aspirate,  v.  n.  [a/piro^  Lat.]  To  be 

ferpcnt. —  pronounced  with  full  breath.— Where  a  txrmti 

why  did  I  'fcape  th'  invenom'd  a/pick* s  rage,  ends  a  word,  the  next  begins  dthcr  with  a  coe- 

And  all  the  fiery  monfters  of  the  defart,  Ibnant,  or  what  is  its  equt>*alent ;  for  our  «d  aad 

To  (ee  this  day  ^  Addifon.  b  a/pirate.  Drydeu. 

ASPICl/EtA,  Martin  de,   commonly  callejl        ♦  ASPiRATION.  >./.  lajpirath*  LxU}     i.  A 

Doctor  Navarrus,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  breathing  "^er ;  an  ardent  wilh:  ufi?d  generally 

family,  and  bom  in  1491,  at  Varafayn,  in  Na*  of  a  wiih  fo^  fpiritual  bieflings. — A  foul  inijptml 

vaire.    He  entered  very  young  into  the  monaf-  with  the  warmeft  afpiratioru  after  celefrial  bett^ 

tery  of  regular  canons  at  Roncevaux,  where  he  tude,  keeps  its  power  attentive.  H^mtu^     ».  The 

took  the  habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear  after  a/£l  of  afpiring,  or  deftring  fomething  hi|^  »i 

he  left  the  convent.    He  ftudied  claftical  learning,  great. -r^ 

natural  and  moral  pfailoibphy,  and  divinity,  at  'Tis  he;  I  ken  the  manner  $f  his  gate; 

Alcala,  in  New  Caftile,  adopting  chiefly  the  fyf-        He  rifes  ^n, his  toe;  that  fpirit  of  hia 
tem  of  Petrus  Lbrobardus.    He  ftudied  the  law        In  ajpirat'ton  lifts  him  from  the  earth.    Sb^^ 

at  Ferrara,  and  taught  it  with  applaufe  at  Tou-  3*  The  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  with  full  breath, 

loufe  arid  Cahors.    Af^er  being  firft  profeiTor  of  — U  is  only  a  guttural  aAiratiofi,  u  e«  a  more  for- 

canon  law  at  Salamanca  for  14  years,  he'  quitted  cible  impuifeof  the  bi'eathfrofn  the  lungs.  IhUer. 
that  place  to  be  profeflbr  of  law  at  Coimbra,  with        *  to  ASPlRE.  v.  w.  XajpirOf  Lat.)  i.  To  define 

^  larger  falary.    The  duties  of  this  othce  he  dif*  with  eagemcfs;  to  pant  after  fomething  higher  1 

charged  for  the  fpace  of  ao  years,  and  then  re-  fometimes  with  the  particle  to, — 
figned  it  to  retire  into  his  own  country  where  he  AJpir'mg  ig  be  godfi,  if  angels  fell, 

took  care  of  the  daughters  of  his  deceafed  bro-        A/piring  ig  be  angels,  men  rebel.  A^ 

thers.    Having  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  plead  i.  Sometime^  with  fl//rr.— >Thofe  are  niifed  above 

ihecaufe  of  fiartholomeo  de  Caranza  archbifhop  fenfe,  and  ^^irr  after  immortality,  who  behcvc 

of  Toledo,  who  had  been  accufed  of  herefy  be-  the  perpetu^  duration  of  their  fouls.  TiiUi/sm. — 

fbre  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  and  3.  To  rife ;  to  tower. — 

%vhofe  caufe  was,  by  the  Pope's  order,  to  be  tri-  My  own  breath  ftill  foment  the  fire, 

eti  in  that  city,  Afpicueta's  >\Thing8,  which  were       Which  Oames  as  high  as  Uj^y  can  a^^irr, 
Well  known,  procured  him  a  moft  honourable  re-  Halter, 

^  •ASPIREK 
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*  ASPtRER.  «./  [from  afpire.]    One  that  am-  In  vain  Thaleftris  with  reproach  ajpiihr 
Htioufly  ftrives  to  be  greater  then  he  is. —  For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fail?? 

They  ween'd  Pope* 

To  win  the  mount  of  God ;  and  on  his  hrone,  •  ASSAILABLE,  adj.  [from  affail,'\  That  which 

To  fet  the  envier  of  his  ftale,  the  proud  may  be  attacked,— 

Afpirer  j  but  their  thoughts  prov'd  fond  and  Baikjuo,  and  his  Fleance,  Kves.— — 

vain.                                                  MUtoA^  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eternal. — 

A8PIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  C)'pri-  There's  comfort  yet»  they  are  aJf^Uahle.    Sbnk. 

nus,  belongihg  to  the  abdominal  order.    It  is  met  (i.)  *  ASSAILANT,  adj.  Attacking ;  invading** 

with  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  And  as  ev'ning  dragon  came» 

ASPLENITES.    See  Asfilates.  -^pi7«iii/ on  the  perched  roofttf 

*  ASPORTATION,  n.  /.  [ajj^rtath,  Lat]    A  Of  tame  villatick  fowl.                             Miltm. 
carrying  awayv  Diff,  (a.)  *  Assailant,  n./.  [affaiiiantf  Fr.j     He 

♦ASQUINT,  adv.  [frotOr  a  and  fqmnt.']    Ob-  that  attacks;    in  oppofition  to  defendant, —Tho 

liquely ;  not  in*  the  (Irait  line  of  vifion. — Afingle  fame  was  i<y  well  encountered  by  the  defendants, 

guide  may  dtre(ft  the  way  better  than  five  hun-  that  theobftinacyof  the/7^7^n/idid  but  increafe 

dred,  who  havie  contrary  views,  or  look  a/quint^  the  lofe.  Hayward, — 

or  (hot  their  eyes.  S<wift,  *  ASSAILER.  «./.  ffrom  aJaiL'}    One  who  at- 

ASRAET^  the  angel,  according  to  the  Mabo^  tacks  another.— Palladius  heated,  fo  purfu«d  out 

metan  fyftem,  who  is  appropriated  to  take^care  affu'ders^  that  one  of  them  flew  him.  Sidney. 

of  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  die.  ASSAM,  a  ccmntry  of  AAa,  bounded  on  the 

(i.)  *  ASS.  99.  f,  [afinus^  Lat.}    i.  An  animal  of  W.  by  Boigal  and  Bootan  ;   on  the  N.  by  the 

burden,  remarkable  for  fluggiOinefs,  patience,  har-  mountains  of  Thibet  and  oa  the  S£.'  and  S.  by 

dinefs,  coarfenefs  of  food,  and  long  life. —  Meckley.    The  Burrampooter  suns  through  the 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purcfaas'd  flave,  whole  length  of  it.  Gergboiv  is  the  capital.  AfTam 

Which  like  your  ajei^   and  your  dogs  and  lies  between  T>on.  ^i^  and  96*^  ami  between  Lat. 

mules,  25"'  and  80°  N. 

Tou  ufe  in  atye^  and  in  flavifli  part,  ASSAMESE,  the  inhabitanta  of  Aflam.    They 

Becaule  you  bought  them.               Sbakefpeare^  are  fond  of  the  Beih  of  dogs.     They  live  comfor- 

3.  A  ftupid,  heavy,  dull  fellow ;  a  dolt. — I  do  be-  tably,  however ;    and  as  their  king  is  fole  pro- 

gm  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  afs.        Shake/,  prietor  of  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals  in 

(1.)  Ass,  18  zoology.    See  Equus.  his  kingdom,  they  pay  no  taxes.    The  invention 

(3.)  Ass,  CORONATION  OP  THP^  in  anticyuityi  of  gun  powder  is  by  tome  afcribed  to  them, 

was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  fealt  of  Vella,  ASSANCALA,  >  a  Arong  town  in   Armenia^ 

wherein  the  bakers  put  crowns  on  the  heads  of  ASSANCALE,  >  near  the  river  ArraS»  in  the 

thefe  quadrupeds ;    Eice  corottatu  panis  dependet  road  between  Erzerum and  Erivan*  noted  for  its 

afeUist  Hence,  in  an  ancient  calendar,  the  ideas  hot  baths.    It  ftands'  on  a  high  hill,  11  m.  E.  of 

of  June  are  thus  denoted ;  Fejtum  eft  Vefi^e.    AJi-  Erzerum  %  the  walls  are  built  in  a  fpiral  line  all 

nus  coronaturl — I1us  honour,  it  ieems,  was  done  round  the  rock,   and  ftrengthened  with  fquare 

the  bead,  becaufe,  according  to  the  mythology,  towers.    The  ditches  an;  about  two  fathoms  over, 

by  its  braying,  it  had  (aved  YefU  from  being  ra«  cut  out  of  liard  rock.    Lon.  41.  xb»  E.    Lat.  39. 

viihed  by  the  Lampfiuran  god  t  Hence  the  formit*  46.  N. 

la,  FeJIie  delidum  ejt  ajinus.  ASSANCHIF,   a  town  of   A^a  in  Diarbekir, 

ASSABA,    the  name  given  b^  the  people  of  ieated  on  the  Tigris^  40  miles  SE.  of  Diarbekar. 

Guinea  to  a  (hrub  which  they  boil  in  water,  and  LoU.  42.  30.  £   La^.  37.  lo-  N. 

rub  on  a  bubo,  and  it  proves  a  cure.  ASSANDUM.    See  Ashowk. 

ASSAC,  or  AssAx,  in  the  materia  medica  of  ASSANS.    SeeAssfiNS. 

the  ancients,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  ^  •  ASSAPANICK.  »./.  A  little  animal  ofVir- 

the  gum  ammoniac  of  the  Greeks ;  but  by  many  ginia,  which  is  faid  to  fly  by  ilretchmg  out  its 

of  the  qualities  attributed  to  this  drug,  it  does  not  ihoulders  and  its  (kin,  and  is  called  in  Engliih  the 

appear  to  be  the  lame  that  is  now  calied  io.  flying  fquirrel.  Xrrvoux, 

ASSACH,  or  Ass  at  h,  a  kind  of  purgation,  an-  ASSAPOORY,  in  natural  hiltory,anan:^eguren 

ciently  ufed  in  Wales,  by  the  oaths  of  300  men.  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a  pecu^ar  fpe- 

ASSA  DULCis.    See  Benzoin.  cies  of  flate,  which  they  ufe  in  medicine,  redu- 

AssA  FOETiDA.    See  A  s  A,  N°  11.  ^  4  and  5.  cing  it  to  powder,    and  itrewing  it  on  burning 

ASSAI,  in  mufic,  fignifiet  quick  ;  or  according  coals,  that  the  Tick  perfon  may  receive  the  funfes 

to  others,  that  the  motion  of  the  piece  be  kept  in  of  it.    It  is  principally  ufed  for  children,  when 

a  middle  degree  of  quicknefs  or  Qo\\'nefB :   As,  they  are  difordcred  by  taking  cold.    The  finelL  of 

^ai  atUgrOf   ajfai  prefto.      See   Alligro  and  it,  while  burning,  is  very  oUcnfive. 

PRESTO.  ASSARABACCA.    See  Asarabacca,  and  A- 

*  To  ASSAIL.  V.  a.  [ajarller,  Fr.J      f .  ToaU  sarum,  $  I. 

tack  in  a  hoilile  manner ;  to  aflfault ;  to  fall  upon;  ASSARIUM,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  being  a  part 

to  invade. —  of  the  <w.    The  word  is  uted  by  Suidas  indifFe- 

So  when  he  (aw  his  flati'ring  arts  to  fail,  rently  with  eZ.xosi  and  v«^<r/u<(,  to  denote  a  fmalt 

With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  t*  ajaif.  piece  of  money  ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Cu* 

Fairy  <^ueen.  jacius,  who  defines  af^aM*,  by  minimus  art*  num' 

a.  To  attack  with  argunaent;   ccnfurc;  cr  mo-  mut.      We  find  mention  of  the  ajfarion  in  Mat- 

tives  applied  to  the  paflion*. —  thew,  chap. ;;.  vcr.  ^9.  trinUattd,  a  farUimg, 

ASSARON» 
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ASSARON,  >n  ancient  Jewifli  meafure  of  ca-    Murderer ;  mankiller ;  the  perfori  that  killi  any 

pacity,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.    The  ther  by  violence. 

alTaron  is  the  iame  with  the  omer.    Jofephua  calls        ( i.)  ASSASSINS,  a  tribe  or  clan  in  Syria,  caD- 

it  t9rm^9\  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  written  aJJantb^    It  ed  alfoIsMAELiANS  and  Batanist8»  or  BATisf 

was  the  meafure  of  manna  appointed  for  each  ans.      Thefe  people  probably  owed  their  onga 

pcrfon.  to  the  Karmatiana,  a  ^mous  heredcal  fed  anun( 

*  ASSART.  #f»/.  [jpjfarty  from  ejfarttr^  Fr.  to  the  Mahometans,  who  fettled  in  Perfia  about  tk 
clear  away  wood  in  a  foreft.]  An  offence  com-  year  1090 ;  whence,  in  proceft  of  time,  they  fcai 
knitted  in  the  foreft,  by  plucking  up  thofe  woods  a  colony  into  Syria,  where  they  became  podefrJ 
by  the  roots,  that  are  thickets  or  coverts  of  the  of  a  conliderable  tra<fl  of  land  among  the  moc3- 
foreft,  and  by  making  them  as  plain  as  arable  tains  of  Lebanon,  extending  itfelf  from  the  oe^ 
land.  Co<we!,  bourhood  of  Antioch  to  Damafcus. 

♦  T'o  Assart,  v. a.  [^r/ir,  Fr.]  To  commit  (%.)  Assassins,  history  of  the.  The  Ir 
an  afTart.    See  Assart.  chief  and  legiflator  of  this  extraordinary  tribe  jp» 

(i.)  *  ASSASSIN,  Assassinate.  «./.  {ajfaffim  pears  to  have  been  HafTan  Sabah,    a  fi^tk  iffi- 

Fr.  a  word  brought  originally  from'Afia,  whcre^  poftor,  who  by   his  artifices  made  fanatical  aad 

about  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  there  was  a  fet  of  implicit  ilaves  of  his  fubjeds.    Thdr  religioB  wai 

wen  caUed  ajfuffinsf  as  is  fuppofed  for  Arfacidx^  compounded  of  that  of  the  Magi,  the  .^wt,tk 

who  killed  any  man  without  regard  to  danger,  Chriftians  and  the  Mahometans :    but  the  c^JCil 

at  the  command  of  their  chief.]      A  murderer ;  article  of  their  creed  was  to  believe  that  tbe  HoIt 

one  that  kills  by  treachery,  or  fudden  violence. —  Ghoft  refidad  in  their  chief;  that  hi«  crdenpi^ 

In  the  very  moment  as  the  knight  withdrew  from  ceeded  from  God  himfelf,and  were  real  declmtiaci 

the  duke,  this  affaffindte  gave  him,  with  a  back  of  his  divine  pleafure.   To  this  monarch  the  gries- 

blowt  a  deep  wound  into  his  left  fide»  ^otton.  tals  gave  the  name  df  Sebeik  {    but  he  is  be6Ci=r 

(a.)  Assassin,  derivations  or,   Sec,    The  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  OU  iUn  *f 

word  ajfaffin  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  a  ,  tbe  Mountain,      His  dignity  inftead  of  bctaf  &r- 

prince  of  the  family  of  the  Arfacidx^  popularly  reditary,  was  confirmed  by  eledion  ;  whov  ni> 

called  AJfafinsy  who  lived  in  a  caftle  between  An-  rit,  that  is,  a  fuperior  multiplicity  aod  eaara^ 

tioch  and  Damafcus,  and  brought  up  a  number  of  crimes,  was  the  moft  effe^uai  rteommenddtwt 

of  young  men,  ready  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  to  a  majority  of  fuifrages.     This  chief,  frpra  h& 

his  commands-;  whom  he  employed  in- murdering  etalted  refidence  on  the  fiimmit  of  mount  Letu- 

the  princes  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity.    But  non,  like  a  vindidive  deity,  with  the  thimder^ 

according  to  Mr  Volney,  the  word  Hajfaffin  (from  in  his  hand,  fent  inevitable  death  to  aU  qoartsn 

the  foot  bqfis^  to  kill,  to  aflaflinite,  to  liften,  to  of  the  world ;  fo  that  from  one  end  of  the  tac 

furprile,)'in  th6  vulgar  Arabic  fignifies  Robbers  of  to  the  other,  khalitfs,  emperors,  foltans,  kicfv 

the  night,  perfons  who  lie  in  amhujh  to  >/'//;  and  princes,  ChriRians,  Mahometans  and  Jcws^evsn 

is  very  univerfally  underftood  in  this  fenfe  at  Cai-  nation  aikl  people,  execrated  and  dreaded  bis  Co- 

ro  and  in  Syria.    Hence  it  was  applied  to  the  Ba-  guinar)'  power,  from  the  ftrokes  of  which  timr  vii 

ieniansf  who  Hew  by  furprife.    See  Assassins,  §  no  fecurity.    At  the  leaft  fuggeftioa  or  w^I^t, 

I  and  a.    There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  re-  that  he  had  threatened  the  death  of  any  potcBtatei 

^  ceived  in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  all  immediately  donbled  thdr  guards,  aaJ  tK>« 

whereby  he  that  aflaninated  an  ufurper  of  the  fu-  every  precaution .  in  their  power.    Philip  Anga^ 

preme  power  was  declared  a  virtuous  man.    At  tus  king  of  France,    on  advice  that  the  S^i 

kome  fHpecially,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  intended  to*  have  him  affaffinated,  mftitutcd  a  crv 

the  law  was  formal  and  folemn,  and  inftances-of  body  guard  of  men  difx'mguifhed  tV>r  their  adn^^ 

it  admitted.    The  commonwealth  armed  the  hand  and  courage,  called ^r^^iw  d*  Armes^  with  i»-» 

of  any  citizen,  and  created  him  magiftrate  for  clubs,  bows  and  arrows ;  and  he  himfeif  never ap- 

that  moment.  peared  without  a  club,  fortified  either  with  ffw 

•  ASSASSINATE,  n.f  [from  ajjaffin,]  The  or  gold.  Moft  fovereigns  pAid  fecretiy  a  petfc^ 
crime  of  an  afifafltn ;  murder.— Were  not  all  ajfaf-  to  the  Scheik,  however  fcandalous  and  ^m^fiU^' 
Jinates  and  popular  infurrediors  wrongfully  chaf-  it  might  be  to  the  luftre  of  nujelty,  for  tbe  Usr.\ 
ttfed^  if  the  nneannefs  of  the  offenders  indemnified  of  their  perfons.  The  Knights  Xesnpljn  aki5- 
them  from  punifiiment  ?  Pote.  dared  to  dtfy  his  fccrct  machinatioti«  aad  o?-' 

♦  To  Assassinate,  a;,  a,  \j^om  ojf^iffin.'^  i*  To  force.  Indeed  they  were  a  pertnaocnt  difpets: 
murder  by  violence. — Help,  neighbours,  my  hoiife  body,  not  to  be  cut  off  by  maiiacras  or  aala^i:^ 
is  broken  up  by  force,  and  I  am  raviflied,  and  like  tions.  This  barbarous  prince  wa^  fiiXvKhcd  «-* 
to  be  ajfuffinated*  Dryden.  1-  To  way-lay ;  to  take  refources  unknown  to  all  other  muuarv:ht»  <»«  t» 
by  treachery.  This  meaning  is  perhaps  peculiar  the  moft  ab(blute  defpotic  tyranta.  His  l«bf?ct» 
to  Milton. —  wouki  proftrate  themfelves    at   tbe  foot  4»  t  * 

Such  ufage  as  your  honourable  lords  throne,  requeuing  to  <He  by  his  hand  or  order,  ^ 

Afford  me,  ajfaffinated  and  betray'd,  a  favour  by  which  t7iey  were  fure  of  poAhpf  ^* 

Who  durft  not,  with  your  whole  united  pow'rs,  parodife.    On  them  if  danger  made  any  iimpRr- 

In  fiy:ht  withftand  one  firiijle  andunarm'd.  MUt,  fion,  it  was  anemuhtion  to  prcfs  forward  ; 

The 


CoaUl  trammel  up  the  conf  vju  nee.         Shakf.    la  daughter  of  Amury  kmg  ot  Jcrufafetn,  paA  ■ 
»  ASSASSINATOR.  «.  /.  [ironx  ajf^jinat,^.']     over  part  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Atfaffma  sc  ^ 
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{ to  Syria,  and  talking  highly  of  his  power,  which  he  affured  them  would  be  their  recompenfe 

r  chief  came  to  meet  him,  •*  Are  your  fiibje^s  in  paradife.  Delicious  foporific  drinks  were  given 

1  the  old  man  of  the  mountain)  as  ready  in  them ;  and  while  they  lay  aflcep,  they  were  car- 

r  fubmiflion  as  mine  ?"  and,  without  (laying  ried  into  beautiful  gardens,  where  every  allure- 

an  anfwer,  made  a  fign  with  his  hand,  when  ten  ment  invited  their  fenfes  to  the  moft  exquifite  gra- 

og  men  in  white,  who  were  ftanding  on  an  ad-  tifications.     From  thefe  feats  of  vohiptuoufnefs, 

nt   tower,    inftantly  threw  themfelves  down,  inflamed  with  liquor  and  enthuGaftic  views  of  per— 

another  occafion.   Sultan  Malek-Shah   fum-  petual  enjoyments,  they  fallied  forth  to  perform  af- 

ling  the  Scheik  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  his  govern-  faflinations  of  the  blacked  dye.    This  people  once 

It,  and  threatening  him  with  the  power  of  his  had,  or  at  leaft  they  pretended  to  have,  an  inten- 

s,  (bould  he  hefitate  to  comply;  the  latter,  tion  of  embracing  the  Chriftian  religion.    They 

r   compofedly    turning   himft^lf   towards  his  reigned  a  long  time  in  Perfia  and  on  Mount  Leba- 

rds,  (aid  to  one  of  them,  **  Draw  your  dag-  non.    In  1213,  they  aifaflinated  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 

and  plunge  it  into  your  bread ;"  and  to  ano-  Hulakn,  a  khan  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  the  year 

',   *' Throw  yourfclf  headlong  from  yonder  655  of  the  Hegira,  or  1154  of  the  Chriftian  aera, 

k.'*     His  orders  were  no  fooner  Uttered  than  entered  their  country  and  difpoflTeflTed  them  of  fe- 

f  were  joyfully  obeyed :  and  all  the  anfwer  he  veral  places.    In  1157,   the  Tartars  conquered 

;ned  to  give  the  fultan^s  envoy  was,  "  Away  them  and  killed  their  prince ;  but  it  was  not  till 

hy  mader,   and  let  him  know  I  have  many  1171,  that  they  were  totally  extirpated.    This  at- 

ufand  fubjeds  of  the  fame  difpofition."    Men  chievement  was  owing  to  the  condud  and  intre- 

eady  to  deftroy  themfelves  were  equally  alert  pidity  of  the  Egyptian  forces  fent  again(t  them  by 

refolute  in  being  the  minifters  of  death  to  o-  the  fultan  Bibaris.    It  has,  however,  been  thought 

"s.    At  the  command  of  their  fovereign,  they  tliat  the  Drufes,  who  ftill  refide  among  the  cmi- 

le  no  difficulty  of  dabbing  any  prince,  even  on  nences  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whofe  religion 

throne ;  and  being  well  verf^  in  the  different  and  cudoms  are  fo  little  known,  are  a  remnant  of 

eAs,  they  conformed  to  the  drefs  and  even  the  thofe  barbarians. 

•mal  religion  of  the  country,  that  they  might  ASSATH.    Set  Ass  AC  H. 

\  lefs  difficulty  drike  the  fatal  blow  required  ♦  ASSATION,  w./.  \_affatusy  roafted,  Latin.] 

ijeir  chief.   With  the  Saracens  they  were  Ma-  Roading. — ^The  egg  expiring  lefs  in  the  elixation 

letans  ;  with  the  Franks,  Chridians;   in  one  or  boiling;  whereas,  in  the  ii^fion  or  roading,  it 

:e  they  joined  with  the  Mamaluks;  in  ano-  will  fometimes  abate  a  drachm.  Bro«t;ii'i  fra^.j^r. 

,  with  the  eccleli'adics  or  religious;  and  un-  (i.)  •  ASSAULT.  »./  [a(fault^  French.]   1.  At- 

Ihis  difguife  feizcd  the  fird  m>portunity  of  ex-  tack ;  hodile  onfet :  oppofed  to  defence* — Her  fpi- 

'ing  their  fanguinary  commifhon.    Of  this  we  rit  had  been  invincible  againd  all  ojfaults  ot  affec- 

t  with  an  indance  in  the  hidory  of  Saladin,  tion.  Sbakefpeare.    1.  Storm;  oppofed  io  fap  or 

le  he  was  beiieging  Manbedge,  the  celebrated  Jiege. — Jafon  took  at  lead  a  thoufand  men,  and 

rapolis  of  antiquity.    Being  one  day,  with  a  fuddenly  made  an  ajjuult  upon  the  city.  i.  Mae.  v. 

attendants,  and  they  at  foroe  didance,  recon-  5.    3*  Hodile  violence. — 

ring  the  place  for  the  better  difpofition  of  the  Themfelves  at  difcord  fell, 

ck,  a  man  ru(hed  on  him  with  a  dagger  in  his  And  cruel  combat  join'd  in  middle  fpace, 

d,  and  wounded  him  in  the  head ;  but  the  ful-  With  horrible  ajfault^  and  fury  fell.  Fairj  Queen, 

as  he  was  endeavouring  to  repeat  his  ftroke,  4.  Invafion ;  hodility ;  attack. — Af^er  fome  un- 

ded  the  dagger  from  him,  and,  after  receiving  happy  ajfautts  upon  the  prerogative  by  the  parlia- 

ral  wounds,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.    Before  ment,  which  produced  its  diffolution,  there  fol- 

fukan  had  well  recovered  himfelf,  a  fecond  en-  lowed  a  compofure.  Clarendon.     5.  In  law. — ^A 

ntered  him  to  finifh  the  treachery  of  the  for-  violent  kind  of  injury  offered  to  a  man's  perfon. 

';  but  he  met  %vith  the  fame  fate :  he  was  fuc-  It  mav  be  committed  by  offering  of  a  blow,  or  by 

led  with  equal  fury  by  a  third,  who  alfo  fell  a  fearful  fpetch.  Co<n;eL    6.  It  has  upon  before  the 

the  hand  of  that  magnanimous  prince  whom  thing  affaulted. 

«^as  fent  to  aiTafTmate.    And  it  was  obf^Tved,  (a.)  Assault,  in  law,  js  an  attempt  or  offer 

:  thefe  wretches  dealt  about  their  fruitlefs  blows  to  beat  another,  without  touching  him ;  as  if  one 

bey  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death.    With  fuch  lifts  up  his  cane  or  his  (id  in  a  threatening  manner 

idity  was  this  tranfa^ed,  that  it  was  over  be-  at  another;  or  drikcs  at  him,  but  miffes  him;  this 

*.  Saladin's  guards  could  come  to  his  aflidance.  is  an  affauit,  injuitusj  which  Finch  dcfcribes  to  be 

retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  great  perturbation  •*  an  unlawftjl  letting  upon  one's  perfon.**    This 

wring  himfelf  on  his  fopha,  ordered  his  fer-  alfo  is  an  inchoate  violence,  amounting  confider- 

fcs  to  take  a  (tri<ft  view  of  his  houfehold,  and  ably  higher  than    bare  threats ;   and   therefore, 

afliier  all  fufpeded  perfons ;  at  the  fame  time  though  no  adual  fuffering  is  proved,  yet  the  par- 

og  with  great  earnednefs,  **  Of  whom  have  I  ty  injuretl  may  have  redrefs  by  a^ion  of  tre/pafs 

irved  fuch  treacherous  nfage?*'  But  it  af^er-  w  ei  armijf  wherein  he  (hall  recover  damages  as 

ds  appeared,  that  thefe  villains  had  been  fent  a  pompenfation  for  the  injury, 

the  old  man  of  the  mount^iin ;  of  whom  the  (3.)  Assault,  in  the  milit^uy  art,  a  furious  ef- 

r  Kamfchlegin  had  purchafed  the  murder  of  fort  made  to  carry  a  fortified  pod,  camp,  or  for- 

idm,  to  free  himfelf  from  fo  great  a  warrior  trefs,  wherein  the  .nffailants  do  not  fcreen  them- 

XR  Ke  could  not  meet  in  the  field.  To  animate  felves  by  any  works:  while  the  affauit  continues, 

31  i&  their  frantic  obedience,  the  Scheik,  be-  the  batteries  ceafe,  for  fear  of  killing  their  own 

'  ttlfar  departure  on  fuch  attempts,   ufed  to  men.  The  en/an j  perdus  march  fird  to  the  affauit. 

tflHtt  a  rauU  foretade  of  fome  of  the  delights  See  £n  fan  s  perdu s. 

^^OrFAftTlL  liii                            *r# 


ASS  (    6i8     )  ASS 

•  To  Assault.  n\  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  at-  .1.  To  try;   to  endeavour. — David  jrirded  hit 
tack;  to  invade;   to  fall  upon  with  violence.—r  fword  upon  his  annour«  and  he  fiJfajtdXAiOtS^ 
The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  gather  themfelves  he  had  not  proved  it.  i  Sum*  xvii.  39. 
together,  and  to  (land  for  their  life,  to  dcftroy  all         ♦  ASSAYER.  «./.  [from  ^aj*]   An  officer  d 
the  power  that  would  ajfauh  them.  Eflb.  viii.  1 1.  the  mint,  for  the  trial  of  ^vcr,  appointed  b^ 

♦  ASSAULTER,  n.f.  [from  fjault.]  One  who  tween  the  matter  of  the  mint  and  the  roerchacu 
violently  aflaults  another. — Neither  liking  their  e-  that  bring  filver  thither  for  exchange.  CowL- 
loquence,  nor  fearing  their  might,  we  eftecmed  The  fmelters  come  up  to  the  ojfajen  within  ooe 
few  fwords  in  a  juft  defence,  able  to  reCft  manv  in  twenty.  lVoo4*ujQrd  on  FolfU, 

iinjutt  ajpiuften.  Sidney.  ASSAYING,  ARS  docimastica,  in  Jlawltti,  1 

ASSAX.    SeeAssAC.  comprehends  particular  manners  of  cxaminiflg  ^ 

(i.)  *  ASSAY.  «,/.  [effaye^  Fr.  from  which  the  very  ore,  or  mixed  metal,  according  to  itiianini 

ancient  writers  borrowed  effiays^  according  to  the  with  the  beft  adapted  fluxes ;  fo  as  to  difcow, 

found,  and  the  latter,  fjpnyy  according  to  the  wri-  not  only  what  metals,  and  what  proportiooi  d 

ting;  but  tlie  fenfes  now.  diffc  ting,  they  maybe  metal,  are  contained  in  ores;  but  likewife  bow 

conOdercd  as  two  words.]    i.  Examination  \  triaL  much  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  arfenic,  fnult,  &c. 

This  cannot  be  m.iy  be  obtained  from  every  one  refpe^tdf.- 

By  no  <»/^jr  of  reafon.    'Tis  a  pageant.  Sec  Blow-pipe,  Metallurgy,  and  Mwwi. 

To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze.  Shah/peare,  logy.    Afl*aving  is  particularly  ufed  by  cdnen 

••  In  law.     The  examination  of  meafures  and  and  goldfmiths,  for  trying  the  purity  of  the  ^*1 

weights  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  market.  C<xwrL  and  filver  to  be  ufed  in  the  coining  of  moKy, 

^.  The  firft  entrance  upon  any  thing ;  a  tafte  for  and  manufadure  of  plate,  &c.  or  that  hate  \xa 

trial. —  ,  already  ufed  therein.    There  are  two  kiodi  of  fr 

For  well  he  weened,  that  fo  glorious  bait,  faying ;  the  one  before  roetals  are  mchcd,  in  cr- 

Would  tempt  his  gueft  to  take  thereof  affhy,  der  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  fineneiiii  ifcf  o- 

Fairy  Queen,  ther  after  they  are  ftruck,  to  fee  that  thm*  te  fta^ 

4.  Trial  by  danger  or  dittrefs  5  difnculty ;.  liard-  dard.    For  the  fifft  aflay,  the  aflayers  ulc  to  Uif 

Jhip. —  J  4  or  15  grains  of  gold,  and  half  a  dram  of  filwi 

She  heard  with  patience  all  the  end,  if  it  be  for  money ;  and  1%  grains  of  the  ooc,  ^ 

And  ftrove  to  matter  forrowful  ajpty.    Fairy  Q.  a  dram  of  tlie  other,  if  for  other  purpofes.  Tic 

(a.)  AissAY,  EssAy,  or  Sav,  m  metallurgy,  fecond  is  made  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  oosT 
the  proof  or  trial  of  the  goodnefs,  purjty,  value,  coined,  which  they  cut  in  four  parts;  or  by  Sen- 
dee, of  metals  and  metalline  fubftances.  ^ee  Es-  ping  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  piece  of  work.  Tk 
3AY.  In  ancient  ftatutes,  that  is  caHed  the /o^/r/fr ;  quantity  of  gold  for  an  alFay  among  \tt»ti 
and  thofe  who  had, the  care  of  it.  Keeper j  of  the  grains;  in  France,  nearl/  the  fame;  Mdin  Gti- 
Touch,  Under  Henry  VI.  divers  cities  were  ap-  many,  about  three  times  as  much.  See  E$s4i. 
pointed  to  have  touch  for  wrought  filver  plate,  a  Assay-master,  or  Es$AY-MASTEit,ano£c- 
Henry  VI.  c.  14.  By  this,  one  might  imagine  entrutted  with  the  care  of  making  true  toodtr 
that  they  had  no  better  method  of  allaying  than  ali^y,  of  the  gold  and  filver  bi ought  to  him;  as- 
the  fimple  one  by  the  touch  ftone;  but  the  cafe  giving  a  jutt  repoit  of  the  goodnefs  or  l»iK> 
was  far  otherwife.  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  thereof.  Such  is  the  ;|fiay-mafter  of  ibc  oi''^ 
the  biihop  of  Salitt>ury,  then  treafurer,  confider-  called  alfo  the  king's  afiay -matter;  wlii<i»^ 
ing,  that  though  the  money  paid  into  the  king's  Scotland,  has  been  a  finecure  oflice  SncetbtU- 
exchequer,  for  his  crown  rents,  did  anfwcr  nume'  on.  The  alTay  matter  of  the  gpldfmitbs  coofw^ 
ro  et  ponderet  (in  number  and  weight,  it  nught  in  London  is  a  fort  of  aflp.ftant  wanden,  aUcu  »>• 
neverthdefs  be  mixed  with  cupper  or  brafs:  fo  a  touck  warden,  appointed  to  funf<y,  *ii^*' 
wherefore  a  conftitution  was  made,  called  the  ami  mark  all  the  filver  work,  ficc  comtnitwl)'' 
triai  by  combu/iion  ;  which  difiers  little  or  nothing  him.  There  are  alfo  aflay-mafters  appoinirti  *^ 
from  the  prcfent  mrtliod  of  afiayiug  filver.  See  ftatute  at  York,  Exeter,  Briftol,  Chdter,  >^- 
a  defcription  qf  it  in  the  Black  Book  in  the  Kx-  wich,  Newcaftle,  and  Birmingham^  for  aSi)^ 
chequer,  written  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury*  c.  xxi.  wrought  plate.  The  aflay-raatter  is  to  retja  • 
This  trial  is  a.fo  there  called  fgaiuwy  and  the  ofli-  grai  is  of  every  pound  Troy  of  filver  brougfctj* 
cer  who  made  it  is  named /f/br.  The  mrthod  him;  4  whereof  are  to  be  put  in  the pix»  w '^^ 
ftill  in  ufe  of  alFaying  gold  and  filver  was  firtt  e-  of  deal,  to  be  re-afiayed  the  next  year, bv»*' 
^ahlilhed  by  an  ad  of  thj?  EngliAi  parliament,  in  of  check  upon  tim ;  and  the  other  4  to  be  n*' 
-  IZSA*  ed  him  for  watte,  In  affaying.    1  he  nu»l<r^ 

*  'ia  Assay,  v.  ^.  ["Jl^ety  Fr.]     i.  To  make  pennyweights  fet  down  in  the  afTay-oaift^ « \ 

triil  of;  to  make  experiment  of. — What  un weigh-  port,  ii  tp  be  accouuted  fo  much  in  ercry  p<p' 

ed  behaviour  hath  this  drunkard  picked  out  of  n»y  (»f  13  ounces  Troy.    For  every  ao  peunyw^^^*' 

convtriciuon   that   he  dares  h\  this  manner  (Jply  or  ounq?  Troy,  the  filver  is  found  by  the  ai-*?  •' 

me?  iifjakefieare,    a.  ^I'o  apply  to,  as  the  toudi-  l>e  worfe  than  ftamiard,  or  fteriing,  ^^P**'^;^ 

Aone  in  rjlyins:  mctalii.—  '  be  deducted  ;   btcaufe  every  ounce  vilj  ^  ^ 

Whcpi  tiius  atUid'!!^  \v\\en  fad  Eve  beheld,  much  to  reduce  it  to  Handard  goodnd$»  **  ^^ 

Defolate  where  flie  fat,  api)ruachir.g  ni^h, 

Soil  words  to  his  fierce  paffion  fiic  ajju/d'. 


much  to  reduce  it  to  ftandard  gooancu*  " 
i:haii«^e  it  for  fteriing.    In  gold,  tor  ercry  can* . 
is   v.yrfc  than  flandard,   it  it  account»?d,  w  ^ 
idiUcy.  -  ounce  Troy,  worfe  by  fo  many  timtt  l^  *^: 


A*   S    S                 (    <ii9    )  ASS 

and  for  every  grain  it  is  (et  down  worfe,  it  is  ac-  (a.)  Assemblies  o£  the  Roman  people  wertf 

counted   worie  by  fo  many  times  iid.  in  the  called  ro^ni/m. 

ounce  Troy  J  and  for  every  half  grain  6{d,:  for  (3.)  Assemblies  or  the  states.  Under  the 

fo  much  it  will  cbft  to  make  it  of  Itandard  good-  Gothic  governments,  thefupreme  legiflati\  e  power 

nefsy  &c.      The  incorporation  of  goidfmitbs  in  was  lodged  in  an  alfembly  of  the  ftates  of  the 

Edinburgh  have  two  aflay-fnafters,  who  are  anqu«-  kingdom*  held  annually  for  the  like  purpofcs  as 

ally  eleded  (or  re-eledted)  from  among  their  own  our  parliaments.    In  Oreat  Britain  and  Sweden, 

members,  and  are  fwom  to  do  justice  tu  the  pub-  fuch   aflemblies  retain  their  ancient  powers  and 

lie.  privileges.  There  were  feme  feeble  remains  of  them 

•  ASSECTATION.  n.  /.  [afe^laiiot  Lat.]  AU  m  France  and  Poland  bcfoie  the  late  revolutions 
tendance,  or  waiting  upon.  DUf.  and  counter-^-erolutions. 

AS8AYSIARI%  in  law,  to  Uke  aflcflbrs.  (4.)  *  Assembly,  h.  /.  [aJfcmbUif  Fr.]  A  com- 

•  ASSECUTION/  «.  /.   [from  ajftqmor^  o/Jl-eu^  paoy  met  together  — 

/WW,  to  obtain.]    Acquirement ;  the  ad  of  ob-  They  had  heard,  by  fame, 

taining. — By  the  canon  law,  a  perfon,  after  be  haa  Of  this  fo  noble,  and  io  iair  ajfemhly^ 

been  in  full  pofleffion  of  a  fecond  benelice,  cannot  This  night  to  meet  here.                   Sbahfpeare* 

return  again  to  his  firft ;  becanle  it  isimmediately  (5O  Assembly,  in  the  beau  monde,  an  ap*- 

void  by  hi«  affecutum  of  a  fecond.  Ayltffe.  pointed  meeting  of  faihionable  perfons  of  both 

ASSEDATIOX,  a  taxing  of  the  king's  farms,  fexes,  for  the  fake  of  play,  dancing,  gallantry, 

ASS£LANI«    See  Aslan .  converfadon,  &c. 

ASSELYN,  John,  a  famous  Dutch  painter,  (6.)  Assembly,  in  the  military  art,  the  fecond 

bom  in  Holland,  and  the  difciple  of  Ilaiah  Vande-  beating  of  a  drum  before  a  march  \  at  which  the 

velde,  the  battle-painter.    He  diftingniihed  him-  foldiers  ftrike  their  tents,  roll  them  up,  and  Itand 

felf  in  hiftofical  pieces,  battles,  landicapes,  ani-  to  arms. 

roals,  and  paiticulariy  horfes.    He  travelled  into  ASSENIPI,  one  of  the  united  States  of  Ame- 

France  and  Italy  $  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  rica,  newly  added  to  the  union. 

manner  of  Bombochio,  that  be  always  followed  (i*)  ASSENS,  a  di{lri<5t  of  Denmark,  in  the 

it.     He  firft  difcovered  to  his  countrymen  a  clear  province  of  Funen,  which  carries  on  a  confides- 

manner  of  painting  landicapes,  like  Claude  Lor-  able  trade  in  com  and  other  produ^ions  of  the 

raine ;  tnftead  of  the  dark  brown  they  had  hither-  country.    It  is  alfo  called  Afnes^  which  fignifies 

to  followed.    Aflelyn's  pidures  were  much  admi-  the  holy  promontory.    A  battle  was  fought  in  it, 

erd  at  Amllerdam,  and  fold  at  high  prices.    He  in  1535,  wherein  Chriflian  III.  obtained  a  decifive 

died  in  that  city  in  i66o.  vidory  over  Chriftian  IL 

(i.)  ♦  ASSEMBLAGE,  w.  /.  ^flpmblagey  FnJ  (1.)  Assens,  a  fca-port  town  of  Denmark,  fi- 

I.  A  colle^on ;  a  number  of  individuals  brought  tuated  upon  the  Little  Belt,  a  Itrait  of  the  Baltic, 

together.    It  differs  from  affemhly^  by  being  ap-  which  feparates  the  ifle  of  Funen  from  the  conti* 

plied  only,  or  chiefly,  to  things :  affemhiy  being  nent.    It  is  the  common  paflTage  from  the  duchy 

ufed  only,  or  generally,  of  perfons. — All  that  we  of  Slefwick  to  Copenhagen.       Lon.  xo.  30.  £• 

amafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  pofitive  ideas  of  Lat.  $$,  15.  N. 

fpace  or  duration.  Locki.     a.  The  ftate  of  being  ( i.)  »  ASSENT,  n.  /  [ajfenfust  Lat]    i.  The 

aHembled. —  aA  of  agreeing  to  any  thing.— All  the  arguments 

O  Hertford,  fitted  or  to  fhine  in  courts  on  both  fides  muft  be  laid  in  balance,  and,  upon 

With  unaffet^ed  grace,  or  walk  the  plains,  the  whole,  the  underflanding  determines  its  a/fenU 

With  innocence  and  meditation  join  d  Locke,     a.  Conient ;   agreement. — To  urge  any 

In  foft  affcmblage^  liden  to  my  fong  !    Tbmnfon,  thing    upon    the    church,    requiring    thereunto 

-   (1.)  Assemblage  fignifies,  likewife,  the  thmgs  that  religious  ojfcnt  of  chriftian  t)elie^  wherewith 

themielves  fo  united.    It  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  the  words  of  the  holy  prophets  are  received,  and 

general  fenfe,  fur  a  colledtion  of  various  things  fo  not  to  Ihow  it  in  fcripture ;  this  did  the  FaU&cre 

difpofed  and  diverfified,  that  the  whole  produces  evermore  think  unlawful,  impious,  and  execrable* 

fome  agreeable  effed.  Hooker, 

(1.)  •  To  ASSEMBLE,  v.  m.   [ajemblerp  Fr.)  (1.)  Assent,  like  faith,  is  divided  mto  in^eit 

To  bring  into  one  place.     It  is  ufed  both  of  per-  and  expi'uU  ;  aSual  and  baifitualf  &c.  See  Faith. 

fons  and  things. — And  he  (hall  fet  up  an  enfign  i.   Assent,   actual,  is  a  detennination  of 

for  the  nations,  and  ihall  rJfembU  the  outcafts  of  the  mind,  arifing  from  the  perception  of  the  truth 

IGrael,  and  gather  together  the  dili>erfed  of  Judah.  of  any  propofition. 

IfuiabfXi.  12.  1.  Assent,  HABITUAL,  conlifts  in  certain  Iun 

(a.)  •   To  Assemble,  v.  »•  To  meet  together,  bits  of  believing  or  acquiefcing,  induced  in  the 

— Thefe  men  aJfembUd  and  found  Daniel  praying,  mind  by  repeated  aAs. 

Danul.  (3.)    Assent,  royal,  the  approbation  giTen 

(i.)  ASSEMBLIES  of  the  clergy  are  called  con"  by  the  king  to  a  bill  in  pariiamen^  after  which  it 

nfoeathnsf  fjmdsf  councils.    The  annual  meeting  becomes  a  law. 

of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  called  a  G^;M'rtf/.<^m-  *  To  Assent.  i>.  n.  [ajentiref  Lat.]  To  coop 

bl^  :  In  this  aflfembly  his  Majefty  is  reprefented  by  cede ;  to  yield  to,  or  agree  to.— And  the  Jews  alio 

his  Commiflioner,  who  diHTolves  one  meeting,  and  ojfented^  frying,  that  thefe  things  were  fo.  A8sm 

calif  another,  in  the  name  of  the  King^  while  the  ASSEN  FAMEN,  a  Virginian  pink.  BmUy. 

Moderator  does  the  fame  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  •    ASSENTATION,  n,  /.  \tifentathi   Lat.] 

Je/m  Cbrift*  I  i  i  i  a                    Compliance 
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Compliance  with  the  opinion  of  another  out  of  out  of  thcfe  ruins.  The  magnificence  of  tke  re- 
flattery  or  diffimulation.  maining  wall,  and  the  many  piecet  of  wetVcut 
ASSENTATORY,  belonging  to  flattery.  ftone  and  fine  marble  fcattered  over  the  contigti- 
*  ASSENTMENT.  n.  /.  {from  afent,]  Con*  ous  fields,  afford  fuflScient  proof  that  both  good 
fent. — Their  arguments  are  but  precarious,  and  tafte  and  grandeur  once  floiu-ifhed  in  that  coioa- 
fubfif^  upon  the  charity  of  our  ajjentmenu.  Bro<um.  try.  In  the  midft  of  the  rubbifli  which  covers  tl]« 
ASSER,  John,  or  Asserius  Menevensis,  remains  of  Afleria,  the  parifli-church  of  the  Itttk 
(i.  e.  Afler  of  St  David's,)  bi(hop  of  Shirbum,  in  village  ftands  infolated;  it  is  built  of  broken  pieces 
the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  bom  in  of  ancient  ruins,  taken  as  they  happened  to  be 
Fembrokefliire,  in  S.  Wales ;  and  educated  in  the  neareft,  mixed  with  mutilated  infcriptionsy  jmd 
monaftery  of  St  David's  by  the  archbifhop  of  lAf-  fragments  of  noble  cornices. 
feriuB,  who,  according  to  Leland,  was  his  kinf-  ASSERIANS,  the  ancient  inhtbitantB  of  Afie- 
man.  ^y  his  aHiduous  application  he  foon  acqui-  ria.  Pliny,  after  having'  fpecified  the  libumiaa 
red  univerfal  fame  as  a  perfon  of  profound  learning  cities  that  were  obliged  to  attend'the  congreft  of 
and  great  abilities.  Alfred  the  munificent  patron  Scardonia,  adds  to  the  catalogue  the  free  Afleti- 
of  genius,  about  the  year  STSo,  fent  for  him  to  ans»  immunefque  afferiate^;  and  this  people*  who 
court ;  then  held  at  Dean  in  W'iltihire.  He  was  created  their  own  magiftrates,  and  were  govcni- 
fo  charmed  with  Afler,  that  he  made  him  his  pre-  ed  by  their  own  municipal  laws,  were  no  doobi 
ceptor  and  companion  ;  appointed  him  abbot  of  more  rich  and  powerful  than  their  neighbour*. 
a  or  3  different  monafteries ;  and  at  laft  promoted  ASSERIDA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the 
him  to  the  fee  of  Shirburn,  where  he  died  in  910.  people  of  Guinea  to  a  kind  of  (hrub,  the  leaver  u 
He  was  a  man  of  happy  genius,  wonderful  mo-  which  being  chewed,  are  a  cure  for  the  colk  to 
deity,  extenfive  learning,  and  great  integrity.  He  which  that  people  are  very  fubjed. 
is  laid  to  have  be^n  principally  inftrumental  in  *  To  ASSERT,  v.  a.  \aJfero^  Lat.]  i.  To 
perfiiading  the  king  to  reftore  the  univerfity  of  maintain  ;  to  defend  either  by  words  or  ajdioos.^ 
Oxford  to  its  prifline  dignity.— He  wrote.  Pie  vita  Your  forefathers  hi^ve  njprteti  the  party  which  tbey 
et  rebus  ^eftis  Alfrcdh  &c.  Lond.  15749  publiflied  cbofe  till  death,  and  died  for  its  defience.  Drydtn. 
6y  Archbifhop  Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon  charader,  a.  To  affirm ;  to  declare  pofitive.  3.  To  cUim; 
at  the  end  of  fValJinj^hami  bifi, — Francf.  i6oi,  fol.  to  vindicate  a  title  to. — 
Oxf.'  1721,  8vo.  Many  other  works  are  afcribed  Nor  can  the  groveling  mind, 
to  this  author  by  Gale^  Bale,  and  Pits ;  but  all  In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd» 
doubtful.  AJfcrt  the  native  ikiesi  or  own  its  beav'niy  ki^ 


ASSERAC,  among  the  Turks.    See  Assis. 

.    ASSERIA,  AssEsiA,  or  A$isia,  an  ancient  (i,)  ♦  ASSERTION.  «./.  [from  affert^  'The 
,town  of  Liburnia,  now  in  ruins.    The  vefliges  of    ad  of  aflertlng. — If  any  aflirm   the  earth  dc^ 

the  walls  of  Afleria  that  ftill  remain,  and  whofe  move,  and   will  not  believe  with  us  it  ftaMktk 

droumference    is    clearly  diftinguifliable    above  ftill ;  becaufe  he  hath  probable  reafons  for  it,  and  I 

ground^  mcafure  3600  Roman  feet.     The  fpace  no  infallible  fenfe  or  reafon  agalnH  it,  I  will  aut 

inclofed  by  them  forms  an  oblong  polygon,  and  quarrel  with  his^r//0ii.  Brown' j  VtUgar  Brrean* 

they  are  built  with  Dalmatian  marble;  but  not  (3*)  Assertion  is  rather  more  accurately  dc- 

.taken  from  the  hill  on  which  they  (land,  for  that  fined,  a  fadt  or  propofition  advanced  by  the  aP 

furniflies  only  foft  ftone.     The  walls  are  inverted^  ftrtor^  who  avows  the  truth  of  it, 

.both  infide  and  out,  with  this  marble:'  fome  of  ♦    ASSERTIVE,   adj.  [fom  aff'ert.'l    IV>fitive; 

the  ftones  are  ten  feet  long>  and  they  are  all  of  dogmatical ;  peremptory,— He  was  not  (b  food  or 

cunfiderable  dimenfions.    The  thickncls  of  thefe  .the  principles  he  undertook  to  illuftrate,   as  to 

fortifications  is  commonly  about  8  feet :    but  at  Ubaft  their  certainty ;  propofing  them  not  in  a 

the  narroweft  extremity,  which  falls  towards  the  confident  and  ajfertive  form,  but  as  probabi£lk» 

foot  of  the  hill,  they  are  11  feet  thick  ;   and,  in  and  hypothefes.  GlativUU. 

Jome  parts,  their  height  ftill  abave  ground  reaches  *  ASiiKRTOR.  «.  /.  [from  ajfert.^  Maictaix;<f ; 

to  near  30  feet.    An  antiquary,  or  ev^n  a  fimple  vindicator;    fupportcr;  affirmcr. — It   is  an  ufiui 

lover  of  erudition,   (the   Abbe  Fortis  oblVi-res,)  piece  of  art  to  undermine  th\;  authority  of  fiisdA- 

cannot   help  wiihing  at  Podcraje  (the  modem  Jtiental  truths,  by  pretending  to  Ihew  how  weak 

nauAe  of  Afleria),  that  feme  ptnvcrful  hand  quic-  the  proofs  are,  whicl^  their  njferton  empH>y  in  »fc- 

.qaid  J'ub  terra  eft  in  apricum  priferit  :   ai.d  fuch  a  fence  of  them.  Atterbury. 

wifli  becomes  ftronger  when  he  refleds,  that  firce  .    ASSERTORY,  aflirmative ;  pofitive.     B^kj. 

the  deftrutftion  of  that  city  no  fearch  has  ever  been  *  To  ASSERVE.  v,  a,  [ajftfvio^  Lat.]  To  farW, 

•made  under  ground,  with  a  view  to  difcover  any  help,  or  lecond,    i>/<7. 

thing  curious;  and  yet  thefe  walls  clou btlefs  con*  ASSES,  order  of,  Asinorum  ordo,  a  oaac 

tain   a  valuable  depofite  of  antiquities,  thrown  given  to  the  Mathuriuns,  or  Trinitarians,  becau& 

down  in  :heaps,  who  knows  by  what  caufe ;  per*  tliey  yrere  anciently  obliged  in  travelliog,  to  ride, 

haps  naturany,  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  on  aO'es,  inftead  of  horfcs.    This  obligatioo  w^ 

«  fudden  inundation  of  barbarians,  which  b  ftill  fet  afide  by  Pope  Cleit^ent  IV.  in  1267. 

ivorfe.    The  gate  now  demoliihed,  tlie  conlider*  ASSESIA.     See  AsisiA  and  Asseria 

able  height  of  the  wnlls  to  be  feen  ;ii  fcvaal  places  *    To  A-SSESS.  v.  a,  [from  ojpjiarsf  ItaL    To 

from  without,  fome  pieces  of  thick  walls  that  ftill  nwtke  an  equilibrium,  or  balance.]       To  charft 

appear  Icvciicd  to  the  ground  among 'the  bufl:-  with  any  certain  fum, — Before  the  receipt  ot'tbiaBi 

cs,  are  circum fiances  which  give  ground  to  hope  in  this  oftice,   they  were  affejftd  by  the  affidavit 

thH  many  coftly  monuments  might  be  recovered  from  the  time  of  the  inquifition  found.  Bactm* 

•  ASSESJON. 
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•  ASSESSION.  «.  /.  [afffjfth  Lat.]  A  fitting  of  York,  the  living  of  St  Antholin,  London,  and 
down  by  one,  to  give  affiftance  or  advice.  Di&,  to  the  reftory  of  Beckcnham  in  Kent.  He  was  the 

•  ASSESSMENT.  n,f.  [from  To  ajefs.]  i.  The  firft  projeaor  of  the  fcheme  for  providing  for 
fum  levied  on  certain  property.  ».  The  ad  of  clergymen's  widows,  and  others,  by  a  jointure  pay- 
aflefling. — What  greater  immunity  and  happinefs  able  out  of  the  mercer's  company.  He  wrote  ie- 
can  there  be  to  a  peq;>le,  than  to  be  liable  to  no  vera!  pieces  againd  the  Papifts  and  DilTenters,  and 
laws,  but  what' they  make  themfelves?  To  be  fome  devotional  trads.  He  died  at  Beckenham,  in 
fubjed  to  no  contribution,  ajfffmtnu  or  any  pe-  1711,  aged  70. 

cuniary  levy  whatfoever,  but  what  they  vote,  and       ASSHILLy  a  rivulet  in  Ayrlhire,  in  the  pariih 
voluntanly  yield  unto  themfelves  ?  HoweL  of  Colmonel,  which  runs  into  the  Stinchiar. 

•  ASSESSOR.  «./:  [ajpffor^  Lai.]  i.  The  per-       ASSI,  the  modem  name  of  the  Orontes. 

fon  that  (its  by  another;  genmlly  ufed  of  thoie  ASSIDEANS,  or  chasioj^ans,  [from  the  Heb. 

who  aflfift  the  judge. —  onsDrr,  cbafidim^  merciful,  pious,]  thofe  Jews  who 

Minos,  the  ftrid  inquifitor,  appears ;  reforted  to  Mattathias  to  fight  for  the  law  of  God 

And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  aJMou^  hears.  and  the  liberties  of  their  country.    They  were 

Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rowls,  men  of  great  valour  and  zeal,  having  voluntarily 

Abfolves  the  juft,  and  dooms  the  guilty  fouls.  devoted  themfelves  to  a  more  ftrid  obferratic^i  of 

Dryden.  the  law  than  other  men.    For  after  the  return  of 

f .  He  that  fits  by  another  as  next  in  dignity.—  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  there  were 

To  his  Son,  two  forts  of  men  in  their  church ;  thofe  who  con- 

Th'  ajfeffor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began.    Milu  tented  themfelves  with  that  obedience  only  which 

J.  He  that  lays  taxes ;  derived  from  affifu  was  prefcribed  by  the  law  of  Mo&s,  and  who 

(i.)  *  ASSETS.  »./.  without  tbejngular.  {^affixf  were  called  Zadikimt  i.  e.  the  righteous  /  and  thofc 

Fr.]  Goods  fufficient  to  difchar^  that  burden,  who,  over  and  above  the  law,  fuperadded  the 

which  is  caft  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  in  (atis-  coniUtutions  and  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  o- 

fying  the  teftators  or  anceftors  debts  or  legacies. —  ther  rigorous  obfervances :  thefe  latter  were  called 

Whoever  pleads  ajfets^  laying  nothing ;  but  that  Cbafidun^  i.  e.  the/ioav.    From  the  former  fprung 

the  perfon  againft  whom  he  pleads,  hath  enough  the  Samaritans,  Sadducees,  and  Caraites ;  from  the 

come  to  his  hands,  to  difcharge  what  is  in  de-  latter,  the  Pharifees  and  the  ElTenes. 

mand.  Oav/.  ASSIDENT  signs,  in  medicine, are  fyraptoms 

(1.)  Assets,  in  law,  are  either  real  or  perfonak  which  ufually  attend  a  difeafe  but  not  always ; 

Where  a  nr.an  hath  lands  in  fee  fimple,  and  dies  hence  differing  from  pathognomic  figns,  which  are 

feifed  thereof,  the  lands  which  come  to  his  heir  infeparable  from  the  difeafe:  e.^r.  In  the  pleurify, 

are  aflets  real ;  and  where  he  dies  poffeiTed  of  any  a  pungqnt  pain  in  the  fide ;  m  an  acute  fever, 

perfonal  eftate,  the  goods  which  come  to  the  exe-  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c.  colledively  taken,  are 

cutors  are  aflets  perfonal.    AiTets  are  alfo  divided  pathognomic  figns ;  but  that  the  pain  extends  to 

into  ajffets  per  defcentj  and  ajfcts  inter  maines,  the  hyp«chondrium  or  clavicle,  or  that  the  pa* 

I.  Assets  by  descent  are  where  a  perfon  is  tient  lies  with  more  eafe  on  one  fide  than  on  the 

bound  in  an  obligation,  and  dies  feifed  of  lands  oth^,  are  affident  figns. 

which  defcend  to  the  heir,  the  land  (hall  be  afiets^  ASSIDUI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  volunteers  who 

and  the  heir  (hall  be  charged  as  far  as  the  land  to  lerved  in  the  army  at  their  own  expence. 

him  defcended  will  extend.  •  ASSIDUITY.   «.  /.  [affiduite,   Fr.  affiduitasf 

a.  Assets  inter  maines  are  when  a  man  in*  Lat.]  Diligence;  clofencfs or  application. — I  have, 

debted  makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  fufiici-  with  much  pains  and  ajjiduitj^  qualified  myfelf  for 

mt  to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies ;  or  where  fome  a  nomenclator.  jiddifon, 

commodity  or  profit  arifeth  to  them  in  right  of  •  ASSIDUOUS,  adj.  [njiduusf  Lat.]  Conftant 

the  teftator,  which  are  called  ajfets  in  their  bands,  in  application. — 

•  To  ASSEVER.         \  V.  a.  [ajeverot  Lat.]  Each  ftill  renews  her  little  labour,  • 

•  To  ASSEVERATE.  5  To  affirm  with  great  Nor  juftles  her  ajiduous  neighbour.  Prior. 
rolemnity,  as  upon  oath.  •  ASSIDUOUSLY,  adnf.  [froaiajiduota.]  Di- 

*  ASSEVERATION.  If./ [from  <j^<m/<.]  So-  ligently ;  cortinually.— The  trade,  that  "oblige$ 
emn  affirmation  upon  oath. — That  which  you  are  artificers  to  be  affidwiujlf  converfant  with  their 
jerfuaded  of,  ye  have  it  no  otherwife  than  by  your  materials,  is  that  of  glaU^men.  BoyU. 

Twn  only  probable  coUe<ition ;  and  therefore  fuch  ASSIDUUS,  or  adsiduus,  [from  uj,  money,] 

)old  <j^H;^r/i//o/rj,  as  in  him  was  admirable, ihould,  among  the  Ronuns,  denoted  a  rich  or  wealthy 

n  your  mouths,  but  argue  raihnefs.  Hooker.  perfon.     Hence  we  meet  with  affidmus  fureties, 

ASSEWIARE,  in  old  hw,  to  draw  water  from  affidui  fidejufores.    When  Servius  Tullius  divided 

narihy  grounds.  the  Roman  people  into  five  claflTes,  according  as 

♦  ASSHEAD.  n.f.  [from  afs  ^ndhead.'^  One  they  were  alFeflud,  the  richer  fort  who  contributed 
fow  of  apprehtaifion ;  a  blockhead. — Will  you  afles  were  denominated  ajffidui ;  and  as  thefe  were 
lelp  an  a/shead,  and 'a  coxcomb,  and  a  knave,  a  the  chief  people  of  bufinefs  who  attended  all  the 
hin  faced  knave,  a  gull  ?  Shake/p.  Hamlet.  public  concerns,  thofe  who  were  diligent  in  at* 

ASSHETON,  William,  D.D.  re<ftor  of  Becken-  tendances  came  to  be  denominated  ajffidui. 

am,  in  Kent,  was  bora  in  16419  and  educated  at  •  To  ASSIEGE.  v.  a.  [ajiegerf  Fr.}  To  befiege. 

Jrazcn-nofc  college,  Oxford.    After  entering  in-  Obfolete.  /)/<5?. — 

J  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Or-  On  th*  other  fide  the  ajieged  caftles  ward 

lond,  and  was  admitted  D.D.  in  1673.    ^ooa  Their  ftedfaft  arms  did  mightily  maintain, 

fler,  he  was  nomioated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cfaurcli  Spen/er. 

(x.)AS- 
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(i.)  *  ASSIENFO.  n.f,  [In  Spani(h,  a  con-  is  the  pablic):  i^^m^n/ thereof  unto  (udi  dutki 

tradt  or  bargain.)     A  contraft  or  convention  be-  Hooker, 

tween  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  (2)  As  s  f  on  ment,  may  be  more  accurst^  de- 

fumiOnng  the  bpaniih  dominions  in  America  with  fined  the  ad  of  transferring  the  interrft  or  proper- 

negro  flaves.  ty  a  man  has  in  any  thing ;  or  of  appotntins  orfei- 

Ci.)  Assi  ENTO.    The  firft  contra<ft  of  this  kind  ting  over  a  right  to  another, 

was  made  by  the  French  Guinea  Company;  and,  (3.)  Assignment  of  a  oowkhy,  it  the  Uttcm^ 

by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  transferred  to  the  Eng-  out  of  a  woman's  portion  by  the  heir. 

liih,  wIjo  were  to  fumiih  4800  negroes  annually.  ASSILY,  a  river  in  E.  Florida^ 

ASSIGN,  in  common  law,  a  perlbn  to  whom  ♦  ASSI  MIL  ABLE  w^^'.  [from  offimiiate']  Tfe« 

a  thing  is  aifigned  or  made  over<    I'he  word  af-  which  can  be  converted  to  the  ianie  nature  wrj 

lign  is  Ciid  to  have  been  introduced  in  favour  of  na-  fomething  elfe. — ^The  fpirits  of  many  iwiU  find  bat 

tural  children  ;  who,  becaufe  they  cannot  pafs  by  naked  habitations }  meeting  no  offimiMles  wber- 

the  name  of  heirs,  are  companMl  under  that  of  in  to  re-ad  their  natures.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Rrr^Fi. 

affigns.  ( I.)  •  To  ASSIMILATE,  v.  a.  i .  To  bri^  ts 

*  To  Assign,  v,  a,  SjiJJigner^  Fr.  offigno^  Lat.]  a  likenefs,  or  refemblance.— A  ferine  and  accEfi- 
I.  To  make  out ;  to  appomt* — True  quality  is  ne-  tons  kind  of  life  would  eafily  oJimUatt  at  Icaft  tk 
,gte<fted,  virtue  is  opprelfed,  and  vice  triumphant,  next  generation  to  barbarifm  and  ferincnefs.  Bam. 
The  lail  day  will  ajign  to  every  one  a  ftation  fuit-  3.  To  turn  to  its  own  nature  by  digeftiou. — 
able  to  his  charader.    Addifon,    a.  To  fix  with  Tafting  concod)  digeft,  ajtmiiatr^ 

regard  to  quantity  or  value. — There  i§  no  iiich  in^  And  oorporeal  to  iucorporeai  turn.           Jfifrec 

trinfick,  natural,  fettled  value  in  any  thing,  as  to  (3.)  *  To  Assimilate,  v.  ».   [affimuU^  ViL 

make  any  affigned  quantity  of  it  conltantly  worth  To  perform  the  ad  of  converting  food  to  oaanib- 

any  affif^md  quantity  of  another.   Lock<^     3.  [In  ment.-^Birds  affirmlate  lefs  and   excrni  racer, 

law]  in  general,  to  appoint  a  deputy,  or  make  over  than  beafts  (  for  their  excrements  are  ever  liocid, 

a  right  to  another ;  in  particular,  to  point  or  fet  and  their  fleih  generally  more  dry.  Bmcpn. 

forth,  as  to  afft^in  error,  is  to  fhevf  in  what  part  of  •  ASSIMILATENESS.  «./  Lfroxn  ogimA^ 

the  procefs  error  is  conunitted;  to  ajjign  falfe  Likenefs.  />'«?. 

judgment,  is  to  declare  how  and  where  the  judg-  (i-)  *  ASSIMILATION.  «./.  [firom  agtmS^t. 

ment  is  unjuft ;  to  affign  the  ceflbr,  is  to  (hew  i.  The  adt  of  converting  any  thing  to  the  aacav 

bow  the  plaintiff  had  cefled  or  given  over;  to  or  fubftailce  of  another. — ^It  furthers  the  Tery  ad  a 

cjfign   waile,  is  to  (hew  wherein  efpecially  the  ajprnHation  of  noun(hment,  by  Tome  outvnrd  c» 

waile  is  committed.  Co<wel,  moHients  that  vajke  the  parts  more  apt  to  afiw- 

*  ASSIGNABLE,  adj.  [from  qgign.]  That  \ztc.  Baeon,  a.  The  ftate  of  being  affimaated, « 
which  may  be  marked  out,  or  fixed^ — Ariftotle  becoming  like  fomething  elfe.— A  nourifhrncat  ■ 
held  that  it  dreamed  by  connatural  refult  and  ema-  a  large  acceptation  1  but  not  in  propriety  coder- 
nation  from  God  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  in(tance  a/-  ving  the  body,  not  repairing  it  by  mJimUatimt  bit 

Ji^nabU  of  God's  eternal  exiftencei  in  which  the  preferving  it  by  ventilation.  Brov/n» 

world  did  not  alfo  co-exi(l.  South.  (2.)  Assimilation,  in  phyfics,  it  that  motioK 

Assignable  magnitude,  in  geometry,  any  by  wnich  bodies  convert  other  bodies  reUled  to 

(inite  magnitude.  them,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  prepared  to  be 


' 


Assignable    ratio,  the  ratio  of  any  finite    verted,  into  their  own  fubftance  and  nature.  TbUt 
c]uantities.  flame  multiplies  itfelf  upon  oily  bodies,  and 


*  ASSIGNATION.  «./  [affignatioity  French.]  rates  new  flame;  air  upon  water,  and  prodocn 
T.  An  appointment  to  meet;  ufed  generally  of  new  air;  and  all  the  parts,  as  well  (imilar  at  orp^ 
love  appointments. —The  lovers  expe^ed  there-  cal,  in  vegetables  and  animals,  firft  attrad  with 
turn  of  this  flited  hour  with  as  much  impatience  fome  election  or  choice,  nearly  the  fame  cecoaoacr 
as  if  it  had  been  a  real  affignation,  Sp^'Qator,  a.  A  not  very  different  juices  for  ahmcnt,  and  aftervarcs 
making  over  a  thin^  to  another.  aifimiUite  or  convert  them  to  their  own  natuzr. 

ASSICNATS,   a   fpccies  of  paper  currency,  *  To  ASSIMULATE.  v.  «t,  [^/^/w*/»,  Ljt]  Ta 

i/Tued  by  the  governnient  of  France,  fur  fums  of  feign ;  to  counterfeit.  DiS. 

different  values,  to  the  amount  of  many  thouiand  *  ASSIMULATION.  n.  f.  [affimylatiot  LaL]  A 

millions  of  livres,  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  re-  di(remblinp: ;  a  counterfeiting.  Difi, 

public  riuring  the  courfe  of  the  revolution.  ASSINGTON,  two  villages,  viz.  i.  is  SfeM* 

*  ASSIGNEE,  n  /.  [nfftgne,  Fr.l  He  that  is  ap-  .-?  mUes  NW.  oi  Nayland :  a.  in  Sufotk,  i  wki 
pointed  or  deputed  by  another  to  do  any  a^t,  or  NW.  of  Steyning. 

perform  any  bufincfs,  or  enjoy  any  commodity.  (i.)  ASSINT,  orassTNT,  IfromaytK/ wr,G*H, 

And  an  ajp^^tiee  may  be  either  in  deed  or  in  law ;  i.^.  in  and  out,  alluding  to  the  furfsce  of  thecwa- 

iJJignee  in  deed,  is  he  that  is  appointed  by  a  per-  try,]  a  pariih  of  Scotland  in  the  county  of  Sathcr- 

Ui\\ ;  afft^v^s  in  law,  is  he  whom  the  law  maketh  land,  on  the  WNW.  coaiV.    An  ann  of  tbe  fea^ 

tiy  without  any  appointment  of  the  perfon.  Co^weL  called  KiH^^  waihes  it  on  the  N.     Mr  M*Kcw% 

*  ASSIGNED.  «./.  \!ixQm  affign, \  He  that  ap-  the  minifter,  who,  in  his  StatilUcal  report  tsair 
points. — The  gofpel  is  at  once  the  ajftgner  oi  our  John*  Sinclair,  gives  a  particular  geoerapbtcd  ^ 
talks,  and  the  ma^jazine  of  our  ftrength.  Deu/j  of  fcription  of  it,  elUmatcs  the  extent  of  the 
Piety t  at  about -15  miles  in  breadth,  35  in  leDgtli« 

(i.)  ♦  ASSIGNMENT,  n.f.  [horn  efjitrn,]  Ap-  (calculaHn^  all  its  winding5,)  about  too  ia  <»■ 

probation  of  one  thing  to  another  thing  or  perfon.  cumfercnce.    There  are  7  iflands  betougifig  to  <t» 

— The  only  thing  wiiich  maketh  any  place  publicky  viz.  EUtnagharin,  Elaoaodu,  Maa)d-aii9t»,  OUnrr, 

Croo2?> 
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!ay,  Soay,  and  K'ctt.    The  lofty  mountains,  ASSISOR,  the  fame  with  assessor  or  as  size*. 

h-covered  hills,  ftupcnduous  precipices,  nu-  ♦  To  ASSIST,  v.  a,  \_ajjijler^  Fr.  ojfilio,  Lat.] 

}us  lakes,  winding  rivers,  awful  catam^s,  and  To  help. — Receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh 

tiful  valleys,  render  the  fcene  truly  romantic,  faintc,  and  ajp.fi  her  in  whatfoever  bulinefs  (he 

climate  is  healthy,  though  rainy,  as  a  proof  of  hath  need.  KBm.  xvi.  1. 

;h  feveral  of  the  natives  have  lived  to  100  years  ♦  ASSISTANCE.  «.  /.  [affiftance^  Fr.]     Help ; 

upwards.    The  prefent  population  is  about  furtherance. — The  council  of  Trent  commends 

I.  The  parilh  has  no  (hipping,  although  it  has  recourfe,  not  only  to  the  prayers  of  the  faints,  but 

al  excellent  harbours.  It  has  about  9000  black  to  their  aid  and  njjiftance :  What  doth  this  aid  and 

e,  and  abounds  in  lime-ftone,  iron,  marble,  ojfijlance  fignify  \  St'tllit,^ret. 

The  people  marry  young,  notwithftanding  (1.)  *  ASSISTANT,  adj,  [from  ajftjl  ]  Helping  j 

;h,  the  women  bear  children  long  \ — fome  e-  lending  aid. — Some  perchance  did  adhere  to  the 

above  the  age  of  50 !    Good  roads  and  inns  duke,  and  were  ajjijlant  to  him  openly,  or  at  leaft 

Id  greatly  improve  the  parifh,  and  fiflieries  under  hand.  HuU. 

It  be  carried  on  in  it  with  great  advantage,  to  (a.)  •Assistant.  «./.  [from  ajfifl^  i,  A  per- 
as  have  money  and  fpirit  to  engage  in  them,  fon  engaged  in  an  affair  not  as  principal,  but  as 
.)A$siNT,  the  name  of  a  lofty  mountain  ip  auxiliary  or.  minifterial, — Some  young  towardly 
tbove  pariih.  See  N°  i.  noblemen  or  gentlemen  were  ufually  fent  as  ojlijl^ 
5SIR.  See  next  article.  anti  or  attendants,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
SSFRATUM,  in  antiquity,  a  bloody  draught,  perfons.  Bacon.  2.  Sometimes  it  is  perhaps  only 
rcwith  treaties  were  ratified."  It  was  inade  of.  a  fofter  word  for  an  attendant. — 
'  and  bloody  called  by  the  ancient  Romans  The  pale  ojiftants  on  each  other  ftar'd 
R.  With  gaping  mouths  for  ilTuing  words  preparM, 
SSIS,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  opium,  or  a  pow-  Drjden. 
TiAde  of  hemp-feed,  which  being  formed  into  (3.)  Assistants,  in  trading  or  public  compa- 
res about  the  bignefs  of  cbefnuts,  is  fwallowed  nies,  members  who  ufually  have  the  nuboU  power 
tie  Egyptians,  who  are  hereby  intoxicated  and  of  managing  the  company's  affairs;  and  com- 
me  ccftatic,  and  full  of  the  moft  agreeable  vi-  monly  called  the  cour(  of  afTiftants. 
^.  It  is  alfo  called  by  the  Turks  asserac.  ASSISUS,  in  ancient  law  writers,  a  thing  farm- 
SSISA,  in  old  law  Latin,  an  assize.  Hence  ed  out  for  a  certain  rent,  in  money  or  proviGons. 
"ollowing  terms  ftill  ufed  in  the  Englifh  law :  ASSrfHMENT,  [from  ad^  to,  Lat.  and//Af, 
AssisA  CADEi^E,  to  fall  from  the  aflize,  in  Sax.  inAead  of,]  a  wiregold,  or  compenfation  by 

is  to  be  non-fuited.  a  pecuniary  mul<fl  quod  vicefuppiicii  ad  expiandum 

Assis^A  CADiT  IN  juRATVM,  is  whore  the  ddifium  folvitur. 

tr  in  controvcrfy  is  fo  doubtful,  that  it  muft  ASSIUS  lapis,  in  phyfiology.    See  Lapis  As- 

flarily  be  tried  oy  a  jury.  si  us. 

Assisa  capi  in  modum  assise,  is  when  (1.)*  ASSIZE.  «. /.  [affftt  a  fitting,  Fr.]     i. 

defendant  pleads  diredly  to  the  afTize,  with-  An  afrembly  of  knights  and  other  fubftantial  men, 

taking  any  exception  to  the  court,  declara*  with  the  bailiff  or  jufhce,  in  a  certain  place,  and 

I  or  writ.  at  a  certain  time.    a.  A  jury.    3.  An  ordinance 

AssisA  coNTiNUANDA,  a  Writ  difeded  tq  or  ftatute.    4.  The  court,  place,  or  time,  where 

iuflices,  to  take  an  aflize  for  the  continuance  and  when  the  writs  and  procefTes  of  aJUze  are  ta- 

he  caufe,  where  certain  records  alledged  can-  ken.  Q^ei» — The  law  was  never  executed  by  any 

in  time  be  procured  by  the  party.                  '  juftices  of  aji%ef  but  the  people  left  to  their  own 

AssiSi€  JUDICIUM,  fignifies  a  judgment  of  laws.  Daws.    5.  Any  court  of  juitice.— 

court,  given  either  againft  the  plaintiff  or  de-  The  judging  God  fhall  clofe  the  book  of  fate, 

lant,  for  default.               ^  ^nd  there  the  laft  ajizes  keep, 

Assisa  nocumenti,  an  afTize  of  nuifance.  For  thofe  who  wake,  and  thofe  who  fleep. 

AssisA  PANis  &  C£REvisii£,   denotes  the  Dryden. 

er  or  privilege  of  affigning,  and  adjufting  the  6.  Affixt  of  breads  ale^  &c.  Meafurc  of  price  or 

jht  and  meafure  of  bread  and  beer.  rate.    Thus  it  is  faid,  when  <ivbeat  U  of  fucb  a 

AssisA  PROROGANDA,  Is  a  writ  dire^ed  to  price^  the  bread  Jhall  be  of  fucb  aflize.    7.  Meafurc 

juflices  of  affize,  for  the  ftay  of  proceedings,  for  which  we  now  ufe^t^. — 

i<^count  of  the  king's  bufincfa,  wherein  the  On  high  hilPs  top  I  law  a  (lately  frame, 

y  15  employed.  An  hundred  cubits  high  by  juft  ajjixt^ 

SSISE,  or  Assize.    SeeAspizE.  With  hundred  pillars.                             Spenfer^ 

SSISER.    See  Assizer.  (1.)  Assize,  in  old  Englifh  law  books,  is  dc- 

SSISIA,  a  penfion.  fmetl  to  hi  an  alTcmbly  of  knight^  and  other  fub- 

^SISII,   in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  j^rfons  be-  flantial  men,  together  with  a  juitice,  in  a  ccrtiin 

^^kJ**  *  cathedral  church,  not  in  a  rank  be-  place,  rmd  at  a  certain  time :  but  the  word,  in  its 

that  of  canons ;  thus  called^  cither  becaufe  prefent  acceptation,  implies  a  court,  place»  or 

r  were  allowed  an  ajifia  or  pcnfion,  or  from  time,  when  and  where  the  writs  and  procdTcs, 

^'»^J>g"»t.  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  decided  by  judge 


•wore  another.    See  Asisio.  twice  a-year  in  every  county  (except  London  and 

Middlefexj 
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^WlddXefeXf  where  courts  of  nij!  pritu  are  holden  they  rid  the  goal  of  all  the  prifooers  in  it.    4.  i 
in  and  after  every  term,  before  the  chief  or  other  commifTion  of  ajizef  diredcd  to  the  judges  i&i 
judge  of  the  feveral  fuperior  courts ;  and  except  clerk  of  afltze,  to  take  aifizes ;  that  is  to  take  tV 
the  4  northern  counties,  where  the  aiCzes  are  ta-  verdid  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  jury  called  an  rjfo, 
ken  only  once  a- year)  to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  re-  and  fummoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  difputei- 
fpedive  counties  the  trutli  of  fuch  matters  of  fadt  The  other  authority  is,  5.  That  o^  nifi priusn  whid 
as  are  then  under  difpute  in  the  courts  of  Weft-  is  a  confequence  of  the  commilTion  of  ajitg,  b^ 
rainfter  hall.    Thcfe  judges  of  aflize  came  into  ing  annexed  to  the  office  of  thofe  juftlces  by  Ibr 
aife  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  juftices  in  eyre,  Itatute  of  Weftm.  2.  ij  £dw.  I.  c.  30.     Aid  s 
Jufiicuirii  in  itinere  ;  who  were  regularly  eftablilh*  empowers  them  to  try  all  queftions  of  fa<S  iffui^ 
cd,  if  not  firft  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  out  of  the  courts  of  Weflminfter,  that  are  Ifca 
Northampton,  A.  D.  1176,  %%  Hen.  H.  with  a  ripe  for  trial  by  iury.    The  original  of  the  naac 
delegated  power  from  the  king's  great  court  or  is  this :  all  caufes  commenced  in  the  courts  a 
aula  regiay  being  looked  upon  as  members  there-  Weftminfter  ball  are  by  the  courfe  of  the  cocnti 
of:  and  they  afterwards  made  their  circuit  round  appointed  to  be  ther^  tried,  on  a  day  filed  i* 
the  kingdom  once  in  7  years  for  the  purpofe  of  fome  Eafter  oi*  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  r> 
trying  caufes.    They  were  afterwards  direfted  by  turned  from  the  county  wherein  the  cauie  of  t- 
magna  cbarta^  c.  13.  to  be  fent  into  every  county  tiou  ari.fcs;  but  with  this  provife,  niJSi  prim  j^ 
once  a-year  to  take  or  try  certain  actions  then  ciarii  hd  afflfas  capiendoj  venerint ;    wUfs  hefrt 
called  rocognitions  or  ajfizfs  ;  the  mod  difficult  of  the  day  prefixed  the  judges  of  ailize  come  9L) 
which  they  are  dire<fted  to  adjourn  into  the  court  the  county  in  queftion.    This  they  are  fore  to<^i 
of  common  pleas  to  be  there  determined.    The  in  the  vacations  preceding  each  Eafter  aad  Mr 
itinerant  juftices  were  fometimes  mere  juftices  of  chaelmas  term,  and  there  difpofe  of  the  a«f; 
affize,  or  of  dower,  or  of  goal-delivery,  and  the  which  fave^  much  expence  to  all  concerned, 
like;  and  they  had  fometimes  a  more  gen^^r'al        (3.)  Assize,  or  jury,  in  Scots  law,  con6ftsc/ 
commiffion,  to  determine  all  manner  of  caufes,  i5fwommen,  ^'tfr^t/orfjy^pickedoQtbytbecciot 
jufiiciarii  ad  omnia  ptacita  :  but  the  prefent  juf-  from  a  greater  number,  not  exceeding  4y,  wis 
tices  of  affize  and  niJ  prius  are  more  immediately  have  been  fummoned  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ^ 
derived  from  the  ftatute  Weftm.  1.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  riff,  and  given  in  lift  to  the  defendery  at  fern? 
30.  explained  J>y  feveral  other  a^s,  particularly  him  with  a  copy  of  his  libel, 
the  ftatute  14  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  and  muft  be  two        *  To  Assize,  v.  0.  Iftam  the  noun.]  Tofistie 
of  the  king's  jiiftices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  rate  of  any  thing  by  aa  afft%e  or  writ, 
or  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  king'tj        ♦  ASSIZER,  or  Assiser.  n*f,  [from  a^J  ^ 
ferieant's  fworn.    They  ufually  make  their  cir-  an  officer  that  has  the  care  and  ovei^g^tofwtsgte 
cuitt  ill  the  refpedive  vacations  alter  Hilary  and  and  meafures.  Chambers, 
Trinity  terms;  affizes  being  allowed  to  be  taken        ASSIZES,  general,  in  the  EngliOi  law,  ii 
in  the  holy  time  of  Lent  by  conffnt  of  the  hi-  when  the  judges  go  to  their  circuits. 
Ihops  at  the  king's  requeft,  as  exproHed  in  ftatute        *  ASSOCIABLE.  adj,  [aJfociahiUs,  LA]  TJt 
Weftm.  I.  3  Edw.  1. 1.  51.    And  it  was  alfo  ufu-  which  may  b«  joined  together, 
al,  during  the  times  of  poi>ery,  for  the  prelates        (i.)  •ASSOCIATE,  adj.  (from  the  vertu]  Cos- 
to  grant  annual  licences  to  the  juftices  of  affize  to  federate ;  joined  in  intereft  or  parpoie. — 
adminifter  oaths  in  holy  times :  for  oaths  being  of  While  I  defcend  through  darknefs* 
a  facred  nature,  the  logic  of  thofe  deluded  ages        To  my  affociate  pow'rs,  them  to  aoquaiit 
concluded  that  they  muft  be  of  ecclefiaftical  cog*        With  thefe  fticcefles.  Jf  *•• 
nizance.    The  prudent  jealoufy  of  our  anceftors        (a.)  *  Associate.  «.  f,  [from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
ordained  that  no  xBan  of  law  fbou Id  be  judge  of  perfon  joined  with  another;  a  partner.— TVr 
affize  in  his  own  country :  and  a  fimilar  prohibi-  perfuade  the  king,  now  in  old  age,  to  vaks  Po- 
tion is  found  in  the  civil  law,  which  ha/carried  gus  his  ajfociate  in  government  wkh  hixn.  5i4r*- 
this  principle  fo  far,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  a.  A  conted^^te,  in  a  good  or  neutral  firaif;  2- 
crimeof  facrilege,  for  a  man  to  be  governor  of  accomplice  in  ill.— Their  defender,  ^ndhis**^ 
the  province  iu  which  he  was  bom,  or  has  any  aUs^  have  fithence  propofed  to  the  world  a  t^ 
civil  connedioa.    The  judges  upon  their  circuits  fuch  as  themfelves  like.  Hooker,   3.  A  com^ask^* 
now  fit  by  virtue  of  5  feveral  authorities.    1.  The  implying  fome  kind  of  equality. — He  was  xae^ 
commiffion  of  the  pea^e,  in  every  county  of  the  panicd  with  a  noble  gentleman,  no  anfuitaMrA,^ 
circuits  ;  and  all  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  coun-  date,  Wotton. 

ty  are  bound  to  be  prefent  at  the  affizes ;  and  (he-        ( ^)  Associate  Presbytery,  the  title  &*»• 

riffs  are  alfo  to   give   their  attendance  on   the  fumed  by  thofe  clergymen,  who  aflbciated  ftv 

judges,  or  they  (hall  be  iined.    1.  A  commiffion  ther,  after  feceding  from  the  church  of  ScoCi:' 

of  oyer  and  terminer,  dircded  to  them  and  many  in  f  733. 

other  gentlemen  of  the  county,  by  which  they  arc        (4  )  Associate  Synod,  the  bigheft  cccfct* 

empowered  to  try  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  and  this  tical   court  among   the  Antiburg^cr  Sfce^^ 

is  the  largeft  commiffion  they  have.    3.  A  com-  where  its  decifions  are  final,  like  thofe  o*^tH  C^* 

mtffion  of  general  goal-deii'vervy  directed  to  the  neral  Aflcmbly  m  the  Eftabliftied   Chnjch.  ^ 

judges  and  the  clerk  of  affize  aflbciate,  which  gives  Anti  burg  her  and  Skceders. 
them  power  to  try  every  prifoner  in  the  goal  com-        (i.)  *  To  Associate,  v.  a>  [ajbaer^  Ft-  **" 

mitted  for  any  offence  whatfoever,  but  none  but  cio,  Lat.]    1.  To  unite  with  one  another  as  J  c^ 

prifoncrs  in  the  goal :  fo  that  one  way  or  other  federate. — 
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A  fearful  army  led  by  Caius  Marclus,  Apparition.  Such  wroiii<  combinations  of  ideas 

fociated  with  Aufidius,  rages  Mr  I^Kke  (liows,  arc  a  gre  it  oaiifc  of  the  irrecon- 

pon  our  territories.  SbakfJ)>eare*    cileahie  oppolition  between  the  different  feds  of 

*o  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  equil  terms. —  philofophy  and  reh'gioi' :  for  we  cannot  imagine, 

AJhciate  in  your  town  a  wandVing  train,  that  all  who  hold  tenets  diffei-ent  from,  and  fome- 

idUrangers  in  your  palace  enteitain.  Dryden,  times  even  contradittlory  to,  one  anoiher,  flionld 
"o  accompany  5  to  keep  company  with  ano-  wilfully  and  knovrin^ly  irtipofe  upon  themfelves, 
. —  and  refufe  truth  offered    by   plain    rcafon:    but 

Friends  fhould  affhclate  friends  in  grief  and    fome  loofe  and  indepen.#nt  idi-as  are  by  educa- 
woe.  Zbakefpeare.    t  ion,  cuftom,  and  the  conftant  din  of  their  party, 

'o  unite ;  to  join.— -Some  oleaginous  particles  fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  ap- 
Tceivedly  tf^jfw/^'^therafelvestoit.  A^y/*.  5.  peir  there  together  :  thcfe  can  no  more  iVparate 
s  generally  the  particle  tiuUh;  as,  he  affociat*  m  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  on-  i.ua, 
itb  his  mailer's  enemies.  and  the7  operate  as  if  they  were  io.     This  gives 

.)  •  7*0  Associate,  v.  «.  To  tinite  himfelf )  the  appearance  of  fen fe  to  jargon,  of  J.'rionftra- 
lin  himfelf.  tion  to  abfurdittes,  and  of  confillency  to  r.»>.i  fenfe, 

.)  ♦  ASSOCIATION.  If./,  (from  ajociate.]  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  greaten,  and  almoft  of 
nion  ;  conjuniftion ;  fociety. — The  church  be-  all  the  errors  in  the  world.  Aflbciatiun  forms  a 
I  focicty,  hath  the  felf  fame  original  grounds,  principal  part  of  Dr  Hartley's  mechanical  theory 
h.  other  politic  focieties  havej  the  natural  ot*  the  mind.  Hediftinguiihesit  into  fyn^-.ironous 
nation  which  all  men  have  unto  fociable  he,    and  fucceflive  ;  and  afcribes  our  fimple  and  com- 

confent  to  fome  certain  l>ond  of  ajfadation  ;  plex  ideas  to  the  influence  of  this  principle  or  ha-* 
:h  bond  is  the  law  that  appointcth  what  kiftd  bit.  Particular  fenfations  refult  from  previous  vi- 
rder  they  fliall  be  affhciated  in.  Hooker.  1.  bftitions  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  me- 
federacy;  union  for  particular  purpofes,  good  duUary  fubftance  of  the  brain;  and  tliefe  are  fo 
I. — This  couM  not  be  done  but  with  mighty  intimately  atVociated  ti>gethcr,  that  any  one  of 
jfition  :  againll  which,  to  ftrengthen  them-  them,  when  imprefled  alone,  fliall  be  able  to  ex-» 
rs,  they  fecretly  entered  into  .1  league  of  ajfc  cite  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  all  the  reft.  Thusi 
9«.  Hooker.  3.  Partnerftiip. — Self-denial  is  a  we  derive  the  ideas  of  natural  bodies  from  the  af- 
I  of  holy  ajfoeiation  with  God  ;  and,  by  ma-  fociation  of  the  feveral  fenfible  qualities  with  the 
*  you  his  partner,  intcreds  you  in  all  his  hap-  names  that  exprefn  them,  and  with  each  other* 
U.  Boyle.  4.  Conne<5tion. — y(^ria/io«  of  ideas  The  fight  of  part  of  a  large  building  fuggcfts  the 
>f  great  importance,  and  may  be  of  excel-    idea  oftbe  rett  inftantaneouny,  by  a  fyncbronous 

ufe.  Watts.  5.  Appofition ;  union  of  mat-  aflbciation  of  the  parts ;  and  the  found  of  the 
—The  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  words,  which  begin  a  fimilar  fentence,  brings  to 
ed  only  in  the  various  ieparatioqs,  and  new  remembrance  the  remaining  parts,  in  order,  by 
iathns  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  par-  fucccflite  ailbciation.  Dr  Hartley  maintains,  that 
^.  Newioit.  fimple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  afl'ociation  9 

I.)  Association,  irt  lavir,  is  a  patent  by  the  and  apprehends,  that  by  purfuing  and  perfe^ing 
:,  either  of  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  fuit  of  this  do6trine,  we  may  fome  time  or  other  be 
irty  plaintiff,  to  the  jufiices  of  affize;  to  have  enabled  to  analyfe  thofe  complex  ideas,  that  are 
•rpcrfons  tf^Wfl/r</ with  them,  in  order  to  take  commonly  called  the  ideoj  of  refleQlon^  or  intel* 
alfizc.  leSml  lUas%  into  their  feveral  component  parts, 

(.)  Association  of  ideas,  is  where  two  or  i.e.  into  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenlation  of  which 
x>  ideas  conftantly  and  immediately  accom-  they  confifi ;  and  that  this  do^rine  mav  be  of 
y  or  fucceed  one  another  in  the  mind,  fo  that    confiderable  ufe  in  the  art  of  logic,  and  in  ex-^ 

ih.dl  .ntmoft  infallibly  produce  the  other,  whe-    plaining  the  various  phenomena  of   the  humaft 

'  there  be  any  natural  relation  between  them    mind. 

tot.    Sec  Metaphysics.      Where  there  is  a       (4.)   Association  of  pakliamenT.     In  the 

.ifBnity  or  connetftion  in  ideas,  it  is  the  excel-  reign  of  king  William  III.  the  parliament  entered 
y  of  the  mind,  to  be  able  to  colle<^,  compare,    into  a  folemn  affociation  to  defend  his  majcfiy's 

range  them  in  order,  in  its  inquiries:  but  perfon  and  govermnent  againft  all  plots  and  coD- 
Te  there  is  none,  nor  any  caufe  to  be  affiled  (piracies ;  and  all  perfons  bearing  offices,  civil  or 
their  accompanying  each  other,  but  what  is  military,  were  enjoined  to  fubfcribe  the  afftrcia- 
ng  to  mere  accident  or  habit;  this  unnatural  tion  to  (land  by  king  William,  on  pain  of  for- 
ciation  becomes  a  great  impertedtion,  and  is,  feituresand  penalties,  &c.  by  ftat.  ;  and  S  W.  III. 
eral'y  fpeaking,  a  main  caufe  of  error,  or  wrong  c.  1 7. 
ucHons  in  rcafoning.    Thus  the  idea  of  gob-        ASSODES,    in  medicine,    a  contintied  fever 

and  fprights  has  really  no  more  affinity  with    wherein  the  furface  is  moderately  warm,  but  the 

knefs  than  with  light }  and  yet  let  a  foolifii    internal  heat  great* 

d  inculc  «»e  thrfe  ideas  vi^en  on  the  mind  of  a        To  ASSOILE,  in  our  ancient  law  books,  figni* 

tl,  an4  raife  them  there  together,  it  is  pofiib'c    fies  to  abfolve  from  an  excommunication. 

hall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo        To  ASSOILZIE,  v.  a,  in  Scots  law,  to  abfolve 

I  as  he  lives,  but  dark  nets  fiiall  ever  bring  with    or  free. 

hofe  frightful  ideas.     With  rcgard  to  this  in-       (i.)  •  ASSONANCE,  n.f.  {ajprnaiuty  Fr.]    Re- 
ice,  however,  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  cb-   feR»nce  of  one  found  to  another  refembfing  it. 
<M,  that  the  connexion  alluded  to  appears    Refemblaoce  of  found.  Dici* 
from  being  cU^  unnatural  or  abfurd.    See  Kkkk  (s) 

/ou  11.  Part  11. 

■*  *  • 

-  .       r  - 
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Caius  has  an  adion  on  the  cal'e  a-    lue.    III.  A  third  fpecies  of  implied  aiTumpfit  is» 

-  r  for  this  breach  of  his  exprefs    wher  one  has  had  and  received  money,  belonging 

taking,  or  atTumpfit ;  and  ihall  re-    to  another,  without  any  valuable  confiderationy 

iry  fatisfadion  for  the  injury  fuf-    given  on  the  receiver's  part :  for  the  law  conftrues 

1  delay.    So  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  a    this  to  be  money  had  and  received,  for  the  ufe  of 

•  conti-aift,  if  the  debtor  promifes    the  owner  only;  and  implies#that  the  perfon  fo 

loes  not,  this  breach  of  promife  in-    receiving,  promifed  and  undertook  to  account  for 

tor  to  his  a(5lion  on  the  cafe,  inftead    it  to  the  true  proprietor.    And,  if  he  unjuftly 

n  to  an  adion  of  debt.    Thus  like-    detains  it,  an  adion  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  him 

'bry  note,  or  note  of  hand  not  un-    for  the  breach  of  fuch  implied  promile  and  un- 

hiy  money  at  a  day  certain,  is  an    dertaking ;  and  he  will  be  made  to  repair  the 

'pfit;   and  the  payee  at  common    owner  in  damages,  equivalent  to  what  he  has  de- 

'iftom  and  ad  of  parliament  the  in-    tained  in  fuch  violation  of  bis  promife.    This  is 

\*cover  the  value  of  the  note  in  da-    a  very  extenlive  and  b^neBcial  remedy,  applicable 

remains  unpaid.    Some  agreements    to  almoft  every  cafe  where  the  defendant  has  re- 

t^h    never  fo   exprefsly    made,   are    ceived  money  which  ex  itquo  et  bono  he  ought  to 

» important  a  nature,  that  they  ought    refund.    It  lies  for  money  paid  by  millake,  or  on 

•*  verbal  promife  only,  which  cannot    a  conQderation  which  happens  to  fail,  or  through 

•It  by  the  memory  ( which  fometimes    impofition,  extortion,  or  oppreflion,  or   where 

the  perjury)  of  witnefles.    To  pre-    undue  advantage  is  taken  of  the  plaintifl^s  fitua- 

the  (latute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,    tion.    IV.  Where  a  perfon  has  laid  out  and  ex- 

.  3.  enads,  that  in  the  five  following    pended  his  money  for  the  ufe  of  another,  at  his 

.-crbal  promife  ihall   be  fufficient  to    requeft,  the  \jLw  implies  a  promife  of  repayment* 

idion  upon,  but  at  the  leaft  fome  note    and  an  adion  will  lie  on  this  alVumpfit.     V.  Upon 

.-^dum  of  it  (hall  be  made  in  writing,    a  dated  account  between  two  merchants,  or  o- 

)y  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith :     ther  perfons,  the  law  implies  that  he  againll  whom 

.n  executor  or  adminiftrator  promifes    the  balance  appears,  has  engaged  to  pay  it  to  the 

damages  out  of  his  own   eftate.    a.    other ;  though  there  be  not  any  adual  promife. 

ijin  undertakes  to  anfwer  for  the  debt,    And  from  this  implication,  it  is  frequent  for  ac- 

t    mifcarriage,  of  another.    3.  Where    tions  on  the  cafe  to  be  brought,  declaring  that  the 

oient  is  made  upon  confideration  of    plaintiff  and  defendant  had  fettled  their  accounts 

4.  Where  any  contrad  or  fale  is  made     to^ihevt  infimul  cvmputaJlentf  (which  gives  name 

*enen^nts,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  in-    to  this  fpecies  of  allumplit) ;  and  that  the  defen« 

/in.     5.  And  laftly,  where  there  is  any     dant  engaged  to  pay  <he  plaintiff  the  balance,  but 

that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  a     has  fince  negleded  to  do  it.    But  if  no  account 

has  been  made  up,  the  legal  remedy  is  by  bring- 
ing a  writ  of  account  de  computo  ;  commanding 
the  defendant  to  render  a  juft  account  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  ihew  the  court  good  caufe  to  the  con- 
trary. In  this  adion,  if  the  plaintiff  fucceeds, 
there  are  two  judgments;  the  firft  is,  that  the  de- 
fendant do  account  (quod  computet)  before  audi- 
tors appointed  by  the  court ;  and  when  fuch  ac- 
count is  finiilied,  then  the  fecond  judgment  is, 
that  he  do  pay  the  plaintiff  fo  much  as  he  is  found 
in  arrear.  VI.  The  lafl  clafs  of  contrads,  implied 
by  reafon  and  conftrudion  of  law,  arifes  upon 
this  fuppofition,  that  every  one  who  undertakes 
any  office,  employment,  trufl,  or  duty,  contrads 
with  thofe  who  employ  or  entruft  him,  to  per- 
form it  with  integrity,  diligence,  and  ikill :  and 
if  by  his  want  of  either  of  thofe  qualities,  any 
injury  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  therefore 
their  remedy  in  damages,  by  a  fpecial  at^lion  on 
the  cafe.  A  few  inftauces  will  fully  iUuftrate  this 
matter.  If  an  officer  of  the  public  is  guilty  of 
negled  of  duty,  or  a  palbable  bieach  of  it,  of 
non-feafance  or  of  mif-fcafance ;  as,  if  the  flicrilT 
does  not  execute  a  writ  fent  to  him,  or  if  he  wil- 
fully makes  a  falfe  return  thereof;  in  both  thefe 
cafes,  the  party  aggrieved  Oiall  have  an  adion  en 
the  cafe^  for  damages  to  be  afltfTed  by  a  jury.  If 
a  Iherift*  or  gaoler  fufTers  a  prifoner  who  is  taken 
upon  mefne  procefs  (that  is,  during  the  pendency 
of  a  fuit)  to  efcape,  he  is  liable  to  an  adion  c/i 
the  cafe*  But  if,  alter  judgment,  a  gaoler  or  a 
fheriff  permits  a  debtor  to  efcape,  who  is  charged 
in  execution  for  a  certain  fum  ;  the  debt  immedi- 

K  k  k  k  a  atelv 


.  the  making  thereof.    In  all  thefe  cafes, 
ibal  alfumpfit  is  void. 

^SUMPSIT,    IMPLIED,    CASES  OF.      FrOm 

exprefs  contrads,  the  tranfition  is  eafy 

'   bat  are  only  implied  by  law :  Which  are 

juflice  and   reafon  didate,   and  which 

the  law  prefumes  that  every  man  has 

d  to  perform ;  and,  upon  this  prefump- 

.kes  him  anfwerable  to  fuch  perfons  2a 

/   his   non-performance.     Thus,    I.  If  I 

\  perfon  to  tranfad  any  bufinefs  for  me, 

:*m  any  work,  the  law  implies,  that  I  un- 

^  or  affumed,  to  pay  him  fo  much  as  his 

teferved :  and  if  I  negled  to  make  him  a- 

hc  has  a  remedy  for  this  injury,  by  bring- 

i^ion  on  the  caic,  upon  this  implied  af- 

\  wherein  he  is  at  liberty  to  fuggefl  that  I 

"d  to  pay  him  fo  much  as  he  reafonably 

df  and  then  to  aver,  that  his  trouble  was 

Torth  fuch  a  particular  fum,  which  the  de- 

t  has  omitted  to  pav.    But  this  valuation 

trouble  is  fubmitted  to  the  determination 

Iff  ;  who  will  affefs  fuch  a  fum  in  damages 

f  think  he  really  merited.    This  is  called 

mt§Jit  on  a  quantum  meruit,     II.  There  is  an 

3d  aflumpfit  on  a  quantum  'valebaty  which  is 

Unilar  to  the  former ;  being  only  where  one 

■  ap  goods  or  wares  of  a  tradefman,  without 

Wf  agreeing  for  the  price.    There  the  law 

tefat,  that  both  parties  did  intentionally  a- 

fVlt  the  real  value  of  the  goods  fhould  be 

liMd  an  adion  on  the  cafe  may  be  brought 

Vlblgtyt  if  the  vendee  refufes  to  pay  that  va- 
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ately  bocomes  his  cnv:i,  and  lie  h  ccrr.peWMe  by  am!  the  air  is  tomporate  and  lilutirj.    le.  • 

aAion  of  d.it,  beiup  for  a  fiim  li^uidalid  and  af-  40.  W.  Lai.  .14,  10.  S. 
certained,  to  fatisfy  tiic  creditor  in  his  whole  de-         (t.)  AssiiHFnoH,  in  logic,  !b  thrwncrc 

inxiid.     An  advocate  or  altonioy  that  btlruy  the  cond  propofition  in  a  categorical  fylltifilm.   ;■ 

ca'  'e  of  their  ulrii!!,  or,  being  retained,  negtci!):  alfo  iilitl  for  a  confequence  drawn  frocn  the  p 

to  appear  at  ("^c  Iriftl,  by  which  the  eai;fe  mif-  polilioiis  mhireof  an  argument  iscoiDpafd 
carries,  ate  liable  to  an  aaion  on  the  cafe,  for  a         (1  )  •  ASSVhiVTlVE. aJj.[.ifimftivti,'^ 

reparation   to  their  inii-reit  cljtnl.    There  is  alfo  Tli.it  is  alTuined. 

in  l.iw  always  an  implied contraft  with  a  common        (i.)  Assumptive  akmi,  inbnakliy.airLk- 

inn-kecpcr,  to  fectirc  bisgueft'a  goods  in  his  ir.n  ;  a  perfon  has  a  right  loaHiimr,  with  the  ipT". 

with  n  common  cnrrier  or  bargc-mafler,  to  bean-  tlon  cf  his  fovnvi^n, ai>d  of  the  heialdi:  t:.. 

ftveraLTe  for  Ihe  goods  he  carries  j  with  a  com-  a  pt-rfun,  who  has  no  right  by  bkx)d,  ipi  L. 

mon  farri^-'r,  that  he  flioca  a  horf^  well,  without  coat  of  arms,  fhall  captivate,  in  any  Usf<  t 

laming   him  j    with  a  common  taylor,  or   other  any  gentleman,  nobleman,  or  prince,  he  i.',;' 

workman,  that  he  performs  hie  bnlinrfs  in  a  work-  cafe,  Intitled  to  hear  the  Hiield   of  that  ^i^ 

manrlike  manner:  in  which,  if  they  fiiil,  an  aiftion  and  enjoy  it  lu  him  and  his  heirs  for  em. 
on  thccafclicstorecoverdamagtsforruch  breach       •  ASSURANCE.*./  litffi-roiifr,ft\  i.-. 

of  their   general   undi'rt.tking.      Alfo  if  an   inn-  tain  cipeflation. — Though   hope   be,  at:.i 

keeper,  or  other  vii^ua)ler,  iiapgs  out  a  fign,  and  Inwer  and  lelfer  thing  than  effaraairtyaiU' 

ppeiis  his  houfc  for  tiavcl'er!',  it  is  an  impliid  en-  the  purpofeB  of  a  pious  life,  it  may  pnntLi 

gageiiieot  to  entertain  all  p,  lions  »ho  travel  that  South,     1.  Secure  confidence  ;  trult.— 
way  I  and  upon  this  ufliverfal-iu]mpfit,an  atlion  What  mar  is  he,  that  boafls  of  Erfh^T^:: 

on  li^c  ca^^  will  lie  a;;.iin(t  hi  :l  fur  damages,  if        And  vainn^urnnn-of  muilalily. 
he  without  good  rcaibn  rcfiifs  to  admit  a  tra-  Ftiri^y 

velW.     In  contrails  !ik,  wife  for  flies,  if  the  feller  i.  Freedom  from   dpubl;   certain  kroirti.': 

^oth  upon  the  file  w;irrant  it  to  be  good,  the  Proof  from  the  autliurity  of  man's  judgr. 

law  annexes  a  tacit  contnil  ta  this  w.-.rranty,  that  not  able  to  woik  that  offuranrr,  whkh  dtt: 
if  it  be  not  fu,  he  Hiall  make  compcnfation  to  the 
buyer:   elf*  it   is   an  injury   to  good   faith,  for 
which  an  aition  on  the  cafe  will  lie  to  recover  da- 


fliagcs. 

(t.)  •  ASSUMPTION,  n.f.  [aprnpHo,  Iai. 
1.  The  aft  of  taking  any  thiii^  to  one's  felf,- 
The  perfonal  defccnt  of  God  himfelf, 

/amplim  of  our  Hi(h  to  his  divinity, 


lubling  Iteadmefs, — Men  wbofc  cotlic'-. 
II  relieve  our  modefty,  and  giic  uscouri;'--' 
~uren{f  in  the  duties  cf  our  profelDon.  i. 
Confidence}  w-^ntof  modefly;  einrpi*" 
'e  or  fear.— My  behavioorill  gowTTied,fi't  ! 
i/-  the  lirll  comfort ;  my  affection  ill  hid,  Ut ' ' 
famili-    you  this  laft  egiuante.  S'Jniy.     t.  Fmdcs'' 


irly  to  infinuate  his  pleafure  to  us,  was  an  infoice-  vicious  fliame.— Convcrfalion    whr 

ment  beyond  all  methods  of  wifdom.  H.immcnJ.  into  the  world,  will  add  to  tUeir  Lnoakdr 

9.  The  fuppofition  or  aft  of  fiippoling  of  any  affari'-rr.   Lotir.     7.  Ground  of  con6d«« 

thing  without  farther  proof. — Tliife  by  way  of  curity  given. — The  naturp  cf  dcfire  itta 

effumption,  undef  the  two  general  piopofi(ions,are  eafier  to  receive  belief,  than  it  is  hardw  r' 

(nlrinlically  and  naturally  good  or  bad.  Kcrrh.  belief;  forasdefire  is  glad  to  ctnbtan  l!' 

3.   The   thing   fuppofed;   a  poftulate,— For  the  fl.ew  of  comfort,  fo  is  i'l-fire  drfirouJd'r' 

^^mf /ion,  that  Chrift  did  fu<h  niirnCulcns  and  njjiiroucr.  iiJney.     t.  Spirit;   intrepidi!!.-'! 

iupemali'ral  works,  to  confirm  what  he  UiJ,  we  like  n-folulc  men,  ftocd  in  the  face  of  ifil" 

reed  only  repeat  the  mrlTage  fent  by  him  to  John  with  more  offtLruact  than  tl.i.   wall  ■Oie'.l  J- 

the  Baptift.  South.     «.  The  taking  op  any  perfon  9,  Sjngninriii  fs ;  readinefs  to  hope.— TL. 

into  ;  i-.iven,  viliieh   is  fuppolVd  by  the  Romifti  the  i^rareof  hope,  but  a  good  n,ituraJ  ._•■ 

phurch  of  the  BIclTcd  Vir[;in.— Upin  the  feaft  of  or  cimfidmce,  which  Ariftotlcobfcrvrttcj^' 

rjjatiplioii  of  the  Blelied  Viq::n,  the  pope  and  to  be  (u!l  of,  a'r.d  old  wen  not  fo  icc-t. 

I.,   .1,1. —  .i._„,r,^r,    e,;y;;. .  *;.,.  u j      .«    Teftimony  of  cmlit.— 


C4irdi:..ils  keep  the  vefptrs.  Stillin.-^ct. 

(1.1   A5'<UMrTn.M,   a   f.lllial  in  the  Ko: 
'a  h&noui  1 


lifll 
le  miraeniiius  alcent  of  the 
Virgir;  Mary  into  heaven  :  the  CJretk  church,  who 
alfo  i-bf-rvc  this  fetlival,  ceicbrate  it  on  the  ijlh 
of  Auguft  with  t:i-cat  tfremony.  By  fuch  muili- 
nlicr'iiiins  of  falfe  miracle?,  tlief.?  churches  ' 
thriM-n  no  finall  desrte  of  difcrudit  on  the 

(j.)  AssrwrrioN,  an  in.md  of  North  A 
ca,  in  thi  gu'ph  of  St  Ijurcnce,  at  the  mou 
the  river.  I  "ii  covered  with  trees.  Lon.  fci 
■yi'.  Lat.  49-  .ic.  N. 

(4.)  Aesuh^ticn,  a  l.irgc  and  populou' 

ff  S.  Ai^-erici,  in  Paraguay,  f.'atid  on  the  1 
t  is  ?.  bilhop's  fci-,  and  is  featrd  in  a  country 
(ile  in  com  and  fniits,  whofe  trees  are  .il 
cnrn.    Ther^  is  Iike\viftt  a  quantity  of  pji 


gcntlen.an  of  Slpod  and  bm^-' 
Ard  fr(.m  foniekni>(vle<!gcand^iu«»"i^ 
Oher  this  oflici'.  Shukrfpn.it' i  i>'  - 

.  ConiiCtiun.— Such  an  affhrtmci  ti  ti^ 
ill  m.ike  m.n  careful  to  avoid  a  Irftr  t 
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authority  cannot  be  reflected  on  without  the  world.    Had  this  been  the  cafe,  it  is  not  likely 

lift  awful  re\crence,  even  by  thofe  whofe  piety  that  Homer  and  Herodotus  would  hare  omitted  a 

lires  its  favour  t©  them.  Ro;rerj,    .^.  To  make  fa<5t  fo  rcraark.ible.    The  f^cred  records  intonate, 

nfident ;  to  exempt  from  doubt  or  fear ;  to  con-  that  none  of  the  ancient  ftates  or  kingdoms  were 

•  fccurity. — And  hereby  we  know,  that  we  are  of  con fideraWe  extent ;  for  neither  Chedorlaomer, 

the  truth,  and  (hall  o^^ure  our  hearts  before  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring* princes,  were  tribu- 

m.  *t  yobn  iii.  19.     4.  1  o  make  fecure :   with  tary  or  fubjc^t  to  Aflyria  ;  and  we  find  nothing  of 

—  the  greatnefs  or  power  of  this  kingdom  in  the  hif- 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  ftatc?  tory  of  the  judges  and  fucceeding  kings  of  Ifrael, 

Or  who  can  him  ^//ure  o/happy  d^ys:   Spenfer»  though  the  latter  kingdom  was  opprellcil  and  en- 

To  affiance;   to  betroth. — l*his  diviner  laid  flaved  by  many  different  powers  in  that  period, 

lim  to  me,  cailtd  mc  Dormio,  fwore  I  was  af»  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  AfTpia  was 

rfd  to  her.  Shake/,  Co^>udf  of  Etrrurs,  originally  of  fmall  extent.   According  to  Ptolomy 

•  ASSURKD.  participial  adj,  [from  ajfure,']  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia  Major ;  on 
Certain;  indubitable;  not  doubted. — It  is  an  the  W.  by  the  Tigris;  on  the  S.  by  Sufiana;  and 

^urrd  experience,  that  Hint  laid  about  the  hot-  on  the  E.  by  Media. 

m  of  a  tfv.'c  makes  it  profper.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hjfi,  (3.)  Assyria,  history  of.    The  origin  and 

Certain ;  not  doubting. —  revolutinns  of  the  Affyrian  monarchy  were  as  fol- 

Yotmg  princes,  clofe  your  hand;),  lows. — The  founder  of  it  was  A(hur  the  fecond 

And  your  lips  too;  for,  I  am  well  aj/urcdf  fon  of  Shem,  who  went  out  of  Shinar,  either  by 

That  I  did  fo.  when  I  was  firft  aj/ur*d,  tibakef,  the  appointment  of  Nimrod,  or  to  elude  the  fury 

Immodeft  ;  vicioufly  confident.  of  that  tyrant ;  condu<5ted  a  large  body  of  adven- 

•  -\SSUREDI  Y.  adi\  [from  affured.]  Ct  rtainly ;  turers  into  Afiyria,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Ni- 
dubitably. — AJpiredly  he  will  ftop  lur  liberty,  ncveh.  Gen,  x.  11.  Thcfe  events  happened  not 
II  we  reflore  him  his  worlhip.  South,  long  after  Nimrod  had  eftabliftied  the  Chaldaean 

•  ASSUREDNESS.  17.  /.  [from  ojfured,]  The  mon.irchy,  and  fixed  bis  retidence  at  Babylon, 
ate  of  being  afl'ured  ;  certainty.  The  Prrfian  l.iflorians  fuppofe  that  the  kings  of 

•  ASSURER.  17./.  [from  offure.']  t.  He  that  Perlia  of  the  firft  dynafty  were  the  feme  with  the 
ves  affurance.  1.  He  that  gives  fecurity  to  make  kings  of  AHTyria,  of  whom  Zohatb,  or  Nimrod, 
[xxi  any  lofs.  was  the  founder  of  Babel.  (//^ir/o/Orviff.^fA/.y« 

ASSU  RGENTleaves,  in  botany,  denotes  fuch  Bagdad  )  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  Nim- 

\  are  firft  bent  down,  and  then  rife  eretft  towards  rod  reigned  in  Affyria.    1  he  kingdoms  of  Baby- 

le  apex.  Ion  and  Affyria  were  originally  diHin^  and  fepa* 

ASSUROR,  a  merchant,  or  other  perfon,  who  rate ;  (Micah  r.  6.)  and  in  this  fttte  they  remained 

takes  out  a  policy  of  affurance,  and  thereby  in-  until  Ninus  conquered  Babylon,  and  made  it  tri- 

ires  a  (hip,  houfe,  or  the  like.  butary  to  the  Aflyrian  empire.    Ninus,  the  fuc* 

ASSURRANI,  or  )  a  branch  of  Donatifts  in  the  ceffor  of  Afliur,   {Gem.  x.  ii.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.) 

ASSURRITANI,  J  middle  of  the  4th  century,  feized  on  Chaldia,  after  the  death  of  Nimrod, 

rho  uiiiintained  tlie  Son  to  be  inferior  to  the  Fa«  aqd  united  the  kingdoms  of  Affyria  and  Babylon. 

)er ;  rebaptized  their  converts  from  the  catholics,  This  prince  is  (aid  to  have  fubdued  Afia,  Perfia, 

nd  afftrted  that  the  church  is  not  compofed  of  Media,  EgypU  &c.    If  he  did  fo,  the  effeds  of 

ood  arid  bad»  but  of  the  good  alone.  his  conquefts  were  of  no  duration ;   for  in  the 

ASSUS,  or  Assos,   in   ancient  geography,  a  days  of  Abraham,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 

iwn  of  Troas,  though  bjr  others  fuppofed  to  be  neighbouring  kingdoms  were  fnbjedt  to  Affyria. 

f  Myfia,  and  the  fame  with  Apollonia;  but  dif-  He  was  fucceeded  by  Semiramis,  a  princefs  of  an 

rent  from  the  Apolloni.i  on  the  Khyndacus.   Pto-  heroic  mind ;  boM,  enterprifing,  fortunate ;  but 

nny  places  it  on  the  fea  coaft,  but  Strabo  more  of  whom  many  fabulous  things  have  been  record- 

iland.    It  was  the  country  of  Clean^hef  the  ftoic  ed.     It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  two 

»^ilofophcr,  who  fucceeded  Zeno.    St  lukeand  princcffes  of  the  fame  name,  who  flourifhcd  at 

►thersof  St  Paul's  companions  in  his  \oyage(  Ads  very  different   periods.      One  of  them  was  the 

X.  fj,  14  ),  went  by  lea  from  Tro^s  to  Afl<»h:  confort  of  Ninus;  and  the  other  lived  five  gene- 

»ut  St  Paul  wrnt  thither  by  land,  and  mteting  rations  before  Nitocris  queen  of  Ntbuchadnc/zar, 

hem  at  Affos,  they  ail  went  together  to  Mitylene.  (Eufeb.  Chron,  p.  58.  herod,  lib.  i.  cap,  1S4  )  This 

t  is  ftill  called  jjhs.    See  Assos.  fa^  ha«i  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

•  To  ASSWACfE.    See  Assuage.  Whether  there  was   an  unintemiptrd  fmcs^of 
ASSYLUM,  a  town  of  the  United  St.<tes,  in  kings  from  NiijiTs  to  Sardanapalus  or  not,  is  ftill 


\S  houfes,  all  inhabited  by  Frenchmen.  fian,  Egyptian,  and  Greaan  extra^on.    Nothing* 

ASSYNT.     See  Assint.  memorable  has  been  recorded  concerning  the  fuc- 

(i.)  ASSYRIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  ceffors  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.     Of  thateffemi- 

^nceming  the  extent,  commencement,  and  du-  natc  race  of  princes  it  is  barely  laid  that  they  af- 

ation  of  which,  biftcrians  differ  greatly  in  their  cended  the  throne.  lived  in  indolence,  and  died  in 

iccounts.     Several  ancient  writers,  in  paiticuldr  their  palaces  at  Nineveh.    Diodorus  relates,  that 

^tefias  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  ha\c  affirmed,  that  in  the  reign  of  Teutamcs,  the  Aflyrians,  folicited 

he  Affyrian  monarchy,  under  Ninus  and  Scmira-  by  Priam  their  vaffal,  fent  to  the  Trojans  a  fupply 

tnia,  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  known  of  aoiooo  foot  and  aoo  chariotSi  under  the  com- 

mant! 
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iTiand  of  Memnon,  fon  of  Tithonus,  preGdent  ot  cient  Chaldea.    For  farther  parti  colarsir^fiec  1 

Perfia.    But  this  is  not  confirmt'd  by  any  other  its  modem  Hate,  fee  thefe  artickr*. 

author.     Sardanapalus  was  the  laft,  and  by  all  ac-  ASSYRIAN  letters,  a  lienoouiuftJoe  .   ' 

counts  the  moft  effeminate,  of  thefe  ancient  Af-  by  feveral  Rabbins  and  TalmudiAs,  to  i> 

fyrian  kings.    Hiftorians  have  unanimoufly  repro-  raders  of  the  prefent  Hebrew  alphabet,  a»  u,;\ 

bated  his  charadcr.  •  We  by  no  means  wiili  to  fing  them  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  A:  - 

defend  it,  but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  ans  during  the  Jewiih  captivity  iu  B4b)M». 

moft  of  thofe  princes,  upon  whom  they  have  be-  Assyrians,  the  inhabitants  of  AsbY'vii.  > 

flowed  the  name  of  Great,  are  much  worfe  cha-  §  a. 

raders  than  Sardanapahis.     The  indolent  and  ef-  ASSYTIIMENT.    Sec  Assithmekt. 

feminate  prince,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  (i.)  ASl'A,  an  inland  town  of  Ltguiia,  2  -i 

his  pleafures,  is  at  leafl  a  barmUfs  animal^  com-  man  colony,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  nowcaiicuij 

pared  with  the  ambitious  monfler,  who  facrificcs  ti.     Lon.  8.  15.  K.  Lat.  44.  40.  N. 

millions  of  his  fellow  mortals  to  his  glory  or  his  (i*)  Asta,  or  Asta  regja,  a  tuwn  of  Bat  1 

avarice.    And  perhaps,  had  hiftorians,  inflead  of  iituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  ^whics  •) 

celebrating  Ji%  bcroifm»  the  murders  and  robberies  choaked  up  with  mud,)  north  of  Cadrz,  rx. 

committed  by  thofe  fcourges  of  the  human  race,  miles  diitant  from  its  port.    Its  ruuu  i)  .v  \ 

recorded  their  vidories  with  the  deteltation  they  former  greatncfs.      Its.  name   is  PlML&icua.  1 

deferved,  mankind  might  have  been  blefTcd  with  noting  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  fca,   on  »a.. 

more  Sardanapali,  and  curfed  with  fewer  Nebu-  fVood.     It  ib  faid  to  be  the  fame   with  \*i 

chadnezzars,  Alexanders,  and  Cs^fars.    But  leav-  which  fee. 

ing  fimilar  remarks  to  the  reader's  philanchropy,  ASTABAT,  a  town  of  Armenia,  in  A-i. 

we  have  only  to  add  that  Arbaces,  governor  of  miles  from  the  river  Aras,  and  ji  foutbu  N^*- 1 

Media,  takmg  advantage  of  Sardunapalus's  indo-  van.    The  land  about  it  is  excellent,  and  prji-  i 

lence,  withdrew  his  allegiance,  and  rebelled  agiinft  very  good  wine  ;  and  a  root  peculiar  to  ik  c.  1 

him.     He  was  encouraged  in  this  revolt  by  the  try,  called  Ronas,  which  dies  a  bcaulilw  •  J 

advice  and  afliflance  of  Belefis,  a  Chaldean  prieft,  Lon.  46.  .^o.  E.  Lat.  38.  %%.  N. 

who  engaged  the  Babylonians  to  follow  the  exam-  AST-SIUS,  a  fpecies  of  the  crab  infed. 

pie  of  the  Medes.     Thefe  powerful   provinces^  ASTAKILLOS,  a  denomination  grvca  jt  ;.< 

aided  by  the  Perfians  and  other  allies,  who  dtfpif-  racelfus  to  a  malignant  gangreoousi  ukcr  ^  . 

cd  the  effeminacy,  or  dreaded  the  tyranny  of  their  legs,  occaJioned  by  a  mercurial  £i)t  in  the  u-* 

Affyrian  lords,  attacked  the  empire  on  all  fides.  Thi«  i»  alfo  called  by  him  araneust  and  whu  *•- 

Their  moft  vigorous  efforts  were,  in  the  beginning,  neum,  the  fpider's  ulcer, 

unfuccefsful.    Firm  and  determined,  however,  in  ASi  ALIN,  the  fame  with  Astanda. 

their  oppofition,  they  at  length  prevailed,  defeat-  ASTANDA,  in  antiquity,  a  royal  awrKt 

ed  the  AHyrian  army,  befieged  Sardanapalus  in  his  melfenger,   the    fame   with    Akgarus.— D- 

capital,  which  they  demolilhed,  and  became  maf-  king  or  Perfia  is  faid  by  PluUrch,  in  hiiU«A 

ters  of  the  empire,  A.  A. C.  8ai.    After  the  death  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  to  have  fonno^T  >• 

of  Sardanapalus,  the  Aflyrian  empire  was  divided  an  ejiumlo. 

into  three  kingdoms,  viz.  the  Median,  Aifyrian,  ASTARlLJE,  >  or   Astarothites,  a  tJ 

and  Babylonian.    Arbaces  retained  the  fupreme  ASTARIT-^,  3  given  to  tbofc  Jewivbo^ 

power  and  authority,  and  fixed  his  refulence  at  fliipped  Aftaroth. 

EcbaUna  in  Media.    He  nominated  governors  in  ASTAROIH.    See  Ashtaroth. 

Affyria  and  Babylon,  who  were  honourctl  with  (1.)  ASTARTE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  ^r 

the  title  of  kings^  while  tliey  remained  fubjcd  and  on  the  otijer  fide  Jordan ;  one  ot  the  osc- 

tributary  to  the  Median  monarclis.    Belefis  re-  Rabbah  Ammon,  in  Arabia  Petraca. 

ceived  the  government  of  Babylon  as  the  ft-ward  (z.)  Astarte,  in  pagan  mythology.    SccA>  • 

<»f  his  fervices;  and  Phul  was  entnift^d  with  that  taroth. 

of  Aflfyria.    The  Affyrian  governor  K^^idually  en-  ASTATI,  in  the  9th  century,  the  foflowr  • 

larged  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  one  Sergius,  who  renewed  the  errors  ot  lir  '■ 

fucceeded  by  Tiglath-pilefer,  Salmanaiar,  and  Sen-  nichils.    Tiiey  prevailed  much  und«3"  ti^'  ' 

nacherib,  who  afferted  and  maintained  their  in-  peror  Nicephorus 5  but  hisfucccfibr,  MJcfcw*. 

dependency.    After  the  death  of  Efar-haddou,  the  ropalates,  curbed  them  with  very  fevere  u*w 

brother  and  fuccelTor  of  Sennacherib,  the  king-  ASTBURY,  a  village  a  miles  from  Coi^^'U- 

dom  of  An'yria  was  fplit,  and  annexed  to  the  king-  ASTKISM,  in  rhetoric,  a  genteel  irooy,au . 

doms  of  Media  and  Babylon.    Several  Uibutary.  fome  way  of  deriding  another.     Dioooede  P- 

princcs  afterwards  reigned  in  Ninevrh ;   but  no  the  charaCtenltic  of  mis  figure,  or  fpe%:ie>**  '■' 

particular  account  of  them  is  found  in  tiie  annuls  i»y,  in  that  it  is  not  grola  and  ruflic,  but  iCt^-  - 

of  ancient  nations.    We  hear  no  more  of  the  kings  and  poiitc.    Such,  e,gr.  ib  that  of  Vir^U : 

of  Affyria,  but  of  thofe  of  Babylon      Lyaxarcs  ^1  Ba'V'umnoHoJi/f  timet ttsa rarmtaat^L'tu ''^' 

king  of  Media,  alTified  Nebuchadne/z  \r  kii*g  of  aSTKJX,  Mary,  an  omamvat  i»i  lurr  t^*' 

Babylon,  in  the  licgc  of  Nineveh,  \^hich  they  took  couatry,   was  the  daughter  of    an  tyoieU  r' 

and  deftroyed.  A-  A.  C.  606.  chant  at  Ncwcaftle  upon  Tyne,  when:  iiie^oi^- 

(3.)  Assyria,  present  state  or.    This  an-  about   i6<>3.      She   was  educated  in  «  b^= 

cient  empire  is  now  ^Imoft  entirely  fub;c<it,  either  fuitable  to  her  flation  ;  and  amoogft  achff»*- 

to  the  Turks  or  Perfians ;  Iwing  divided  into  Lhrc-e  plilhments,  was  miflrefs  of  the  Ftciidn  »t  - 

provinces,  now  called  Curdistak,  DiARbhc,  the  lomc  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tooi^ue.    Hg**;' 

ancient  Mefopotamia,  and  Irak  Arabic,  the  an-  a  cierg)man,  obfcrving  in  her  fcmc. 
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promiiing  geniust  took  her  under  his  tuition,  and  in  a  little  time  run  over  a  large  fpace  of  grounds 

taught  her  mathematics,  logic,  and  philofophy.  They  grow  in  the  beft  (hade :  the  1  ower  kinds  do 

She  left  the  place  of  her  nativity  when  (he  was  a-  not  run  fo  much  at  the  root,  but  (hould  be  ta-- 

bout  10  years  of  age,  and  fpent  the  renuining  part  ken  up  and  tranfplanted  every  other  year ;  which 

of  her  life  at  London  and  at  Chelfea.     Here  (he  will  make  them  produce  much  fairt-r  flowers. — 

purfued  her  ftudies  with  great  a(fiduity,  made  Some  few  forts,  which  are  natives  of  warm  cli- 

great  proficiency  in  the  above  mentioned  fcienccs,  mates,  will  require  artificial  heat  to  raife  them, 

and  acquired  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  ma-  if  not  to  preferve  them. 

ny  cla(iic  authors.    Among  thefe  Seneca,  Epi«5te-  (3.)  Aster,  in  mineralogy,  a  fpecies  of  Sami- 

tus,  Hierocles,  Antonius,  TuUy,  Plato,  and  Xe-  an  earth. 

nophon,  were  her  principal  favourites.  Her  life  (4.)Aster>  in  zoology.  See  Asterias. 
was  fpent  in  writing  for  the  advancement  of  leai*n-  (i.)  ASTERBAD,  a  province  in  the  NE.  part 
ing,  religion,  and  virtue ;  and  in  the  praftice  of  of  Perlia,  having  Tabriftan  on  the  W.  part  of 
thofe  religious  duties  which  (he  fo  zealoufly  and  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  part  of  Jorjan  on  the  N.  Ko- 
pathetically  recommended  to  others,  and  tn  which  rafan  on  the  £.  and  Koumas  on  the  S.  It  is  a 
perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  fincere.  Her  fen-  mountainous  country,  except  near  the  banks  of 
timents  of  piety,  chanty,  humility,  and  other  the  rivers  that  almoft  furround  it,  where  it  is  plea- 
Chriftian  graces,  were  uncommonly  refined  and  (ant  and  fruitful,  producing  grapes  of  a  prodigi- 
fublime ;  and  religion  fat  gracefully  upon  her,  un-  ous  (ize.  In  other  parts  the  foi|  is  fandy  and  bar- 
attended  with  any  forbidding   airs  of  gloom. —  ren. 

Her  mind  was  generally  calm  and  ferene ;  and  her  (1.)  Aster  abad,  or  Astrabad,  the  chief  town 

converfatioQ  was  innocently  facetious,  and  highly  of  the  above  province  which  gives  nan>e  to  a 

entertaining.    She  would  (ay,  **  The  good  Chrif-  gulph  in  the  Perlian  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

tian  only  hath  reafon,  and  he  always  ought,  to  it  (lands ;  loo  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan.    Lon.  54. 

be  cheerful ;  and,  that  dejeded  looks  and  me-  35.  £.  Lat.  37.  36.  N. 

lancholy  airs  were  very  unfeemly  in  a  Chriftian."  ASTERAC,  or  Esterac,  a  ci-devant  diftri^ 
She  was  remarkably  ab(temious;  and  feemed  to  of  France,  in  Armagnac,  now  included  in  the  de- 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  (late  of  health  till  a  few  partment  of  Gers.  It  is  fertile  and  populous, 
years  before  her  death,  when,  having  one  of  her  (i.)  ASTERIA,  a  gem,  ufually  called  the  cat*! 
breads  cut  off,  it  fo  much  impaired  her  conftitu-  <;r,  or  ocuJu  casi.  It  is  a  very  (ingular  and  very 
tion,  that  (lie  did  not  long  furvive  it.  This  pain-  beautiful  (lone,  and  fomewhat  approaches  to  the 
ful  operation  (he  underwent  without  difcovering  nature  of  the  opal,  in  having  a  bright  included 
the  leaft  tiiiiidity,  or  fo  much  as  uttering  a  groan  ;  colour,  which  feems  to  be  lodged  deep  in  the  bo- 
and  (bowed  the  (ame  refolution  and  refignation  dy  of  the  ^one,  and  (hifts  about,  as  it  is  moved* 
during  her  whole  illnefs.  When  (he  was  confi-  in  various  diredions :  but  it  differs  from  the  opal 
ned  to  her  bed  by  a  gradual  decay,  and  the  time  in  ail  other  particulars,  efpecially  in  its  want  of 
of  her  di(rolution  drew  near,  (he  ordered  her  the  great  variety  of  colours  feen  in  that  gem,  and 
(hroud  and  coffin  to  be  made  and  brought  to  her  in  its  fuperior  hardnels.  It  is  ufually  found  be- 
bedlide,  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  proper  con-  tween  the  (ize  of  a  pea  and  the  breadth  of  a  (ix* 
templation.  She  died  in  1731,  aged  63  and  was  pence;  is  almoft  always  of  a  femicircuiar  form» 
buried  at  Chelfea.  She  wrote,  i.  A  Serious  Pro-  broad  and  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded  and 
po(al  to  the  Ladies.  2.  An  ElTay  in  Defence  of  convex  at  the  top ;  and  is  naturally  fmooth  and 
the  Female  Sex.  3.  Letters  concerning  the  Love  polithed.  It  has  only  %  colours,  a  pale  browa 
of  God*  4.  Eifays  upon  Marriage,  CrofTcs  in  and  a  white;  the  brown  feeming  the  ground,  and 
Love,  and  Friendfhip.  5.  Moderation  truly  fta-  the  white  playing  about  in  it,  as  the  (ire  colour 
ted.  6.  The  Chriftian  Religion,  as  profclTed  bv  a  in  the  opal.  It  is  confiderably  hard,  and  will  take 
daughter  of  the  Church  of  England.  7.  Bart  le-  a  fine  polifh,  but  is  ufually  worn  with  its  native 
may  Fair,  or  an  inquiry  after  wit ;  and  fomc  o-  (hape  and  fmoothnefs.  It  is  found  in  the  E.  and 
ther  works.  W.  Indies,  and  in  Europe.     The  illand  of  Bor- 

ASTENA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  molufca  neo  affords  fomc  very  fine  ones,  but  they  are  u- 

order,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  fually  fmall ;  they  are  very  common  in  the  fands 

(i.)  ASTER,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  of  rivers  in  New  Spain;  and  in  Bobtmia  they  are 

medicine,  invented  by  Andromachus,  againft  de-  often  found  immerfed  in  the  fame  mafles  of  jafper 

Hnxions,  and  divers  pains.  with  the  opal. 

(1.)  Aster,  in  botany,  starwort:  A  genus  (2.)  Asteria,  an  extraneous  fo(ril,  called  in 

of  the  polygamia  fuperflua  order,   btlonging  to  Engliih  the  star-stonk.     Thefe  foffilsare  fmall, 

Ihe  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  (liort,  angular,  or  fulcated  columns,  between  one 

method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofiu  and  two  inches  long,  and  leldom  above  a  third  of 

ii/coidej.     The  receptacle  is  naked ;  the  pappus  an  inch  in  diameter :  compofed  of  feveral  regular 

is  fimple  ;  the  rays  of  the  corolla  arc  10  ;  and  the  joints ;  when  fcparated,  each  refembles  a  radiated 

:alyx  is  imbricated.    There  are  above  30  fpecies.  ftar.    They  are,  not  without  rcafbn,  fuppofed  tp 

KM  of  them  may  be  raifed  from  feed  fown  either  be  a  part  of  feme  (ba  fi(h  petrified,  probably  the 

n  autumn  or  fpring :  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  afterias  or  fea-ftar.    The  afteria  is  alfo  called  as- 

>eing  pereanial  plants,  and  increafing  greatly  at  trites,  astroites,  and   asteriscus.     They 

he  roots,    are  generally  propagated  by   parting  maybe  reduced  to  two  kinds:  thofe  whole  whole 

heir  roots  early  in  the  fpring,  and  they  will  grow  bodies  make  the  form  of  a  ftar ;  and  thofe  which 

n  almo(t  smj  foil  or  fituation ;  and  the  larger  kvci%  in  the  whole  are  irregular,  but  are  adorned  as  it 

ncteafe  fo  foft,  that,  if  not  prevented,  they  will  were  with  conftellations  in  the  parts.    Dr  Lifter, 

for 
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for  diftiiiAion's  fake,  only  ^ives  the  name  afterla  animal  in  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wiiw,  and  keep  th: 

to  the  former  fort,  diftinguilhing  the  latter  by  the  rays  flat  and  expanded  in  the  execution,  it  is  eifr 

appellation  of  aftroites  ;  other  natiiralifts  general-  to  extt-a<5t,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  fto. 

ly  ufe  the  two  indifcriminately.    The  afterial  fpo-  mach  of  the  animal  whole  and  entire  through  tii: 

ken  of  by  the  ancients  appears  to  be  of  this  latter  mouth. 

kind.    The  quality  of  moving  in  vinegar,  as  if  a-  2.  Asterias  clathatra,  er  cancellated  lb- 

nimated,  is  fcarce  perceivable  in  the  allroites,  but.  ftar,  with  five  (hort  thick  nvs,  hirfute  bencatV, 

is  fignal  in  the  allcria.    The  former  muft  be  bro-  cancellated  above,  is  found  on  our  coafts,  but  ii 

ken  in  fmall  pieces  before  it  will  move;  but  the  rare. 

latter  will  movf,  not  only  in  a  whole  joint,  but  3.  Asterias  decacnEmos  has  ten  vrry  Oer- 

iii  two  or  s  knit  together.    The  curious  frequent-  der  ray>,  with  numbers  of  long  beards  00  tfcf 

ly  meet  with  thcfc  Hones  in  many  parts  of  Eng-  fides ;  the  body  is  fmall,  and  furrounded  beoeit^ 

land :  at  Ch  yJon  in  Oxfordfiiire  they  are  found  with  ten  filiform  raya.     It  inhabits  the  weftcn 

rather  larger  than  common,  but  of  a  fofter  fub-  coafts  of  Scotland. 

ftancTe;  for,  on  being  left  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  in  4.  Asterias  glacia'lis,  with  fire  rays,  <5^ 

a  ftrong  acid,  they  may  eafily  be  feparated  at  the  prefleil,  round  at  the  bafe,  yellow,  and  kavi^  1 1 

joints  in  fmall  plates.  round  ftriated  operculum  on  the  back*  is  tbetadt 

(3.)  AsTi  RiA,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  common;  it  feeds  on  oyfters,  and  is  very  ddkrac- 

fome  authors  have  called  the  faUo  paiwnbariusf  tive  to  the  beds. 

or  po/hawk.    See  Falco.  5.  Asterias  hispida,  with  5  rays,  broad,  as 

(I.)  ASTERIAS,  STAR  FISH,  or  sea-star,  in  gulated  at  top,  and  rcugh  with  iliortbnft1es,is  d 

zoology,  a  genus  of  infed*  of  the  order  of  vermes  a  brown  colour,  and   is  found  about  Anjle^ 

moUufca.    It  has  a  deprelted  body,  covered  with  6.  Asterias  oculata,  with  five  fmooth  rayi, 

a  coriaceous  coat ;  is  compofed  of  five  or  more  dotted  or  pundured,  is  of  a  fine  purple  cotoyr, 

fegments,  running  out  firom  a  central  part,  and  and  is  alfo  found  about  Anglefea, 

fumifhed  with  numerous  tentacula;  and  has  the  7.  Astlrias  placenta,  with  five  rcry  broad 

month  in  the  centre. — The  conformation  of  tlie  and  membraneous  rays,  extremely  thin  and  flati 

mouth  is  this :  The  under  part  of  each  lobe  runs  is  found  about  Weymouth, 

towards  a  point  with  the  reft  at  the  centre  of  the  8.  Asterias  spherulata,  with  a  penta^ 

body ;  and  thefe  feveral  produdtions  of  the  rays  nal  indented  body  ;  a  fmall  globular  b*ad  betwrra 

make  a  fort  of  lips,  the  ends  of  each  of  which  are  the  bafe  of  each  ray ;  the  rays  Qender,  joioteJt 

armed  with  a  number  of  Iharp  teeth,  which  ferve  taper,  and  hirfute  on  their  fides;  is  found  off  As- 

to  take  and  convey  the  food  into  the  body.    From  glefea. 

this  mouth  th*»re  goes  a  feparate  canal  to  all  or  (11.)  Asterias,  in  omithology»   the   a«6cn 

many  of  the  rays,  which  runs  through  their  whole  name  of  the  bittern.  See  Arde  a.  St  M,  §  10  &  i'. 

length,  and  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  ap-  ASTEIUON,  in  afironomy,  one  of  the  r.-^-i 

preaches  the  extremity.    The  tentacula  refemble  nfenatict. 

the  horns  of  fnails,  btit  ferve  the  animal  to  walk  ASTERISCUS,  aflerhdfs  hupbtbalmum^  in  b©- 

with.    They  are  cap.ible  of  being  contra^ed  or  tany,  the  ox  eye. 

(hortened :  and  it  is  only  at  the  creatures  moving  { '•)  *  ASTERISK.  n,f,  «njir«0'.]     A  mark  is 

that  they  are  feen  of  their  fiiU  length;  at  other  ^printing  or  writing,  in  form  of  a  little  ftar;  as  *. 

times,  no  part  of  them  is  feen  but  the  extremity  — :He  alfo  publilhed  the  tranflation  of  the  Se^iv 

of  each,  which  is  formed  like  a  fort  of  button,  be-  agint  by  itfelf,  having  firft  compared  it  with  tkr 

ing  fomewhat  larger  than  the  reft  of  the  horn.    A-  Hebrew,  and  noted  by  afienjks  what  was  defer- 

riftotle  and  Pliny  calleti  this  genus  «r»i^  and  ftelia  tive,  and  by  obeliJks  what  was  redundant.  Qffra- 

marinay  from  their  refemblance  to  the  pi<5tured  (1.)  Asterisks  are  ufed  in  this  work  todJ- 

fonn  of  the  ftai-s  of  heaven  ;  and  they  aflei  ted  that  tinguifh   the  articles   taken  'uerbatim  from  Dr 

they  were  fo  exceedingly  hot,  as  inftantly  to  con-  Jobtt/oh'j   Didlonary  :  an  afterifk  being 

fume  whatfoever  tliey  touched  !  The  folfil  world  to  each,  as  in  laft  and  next  articles, 

has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  fragments  and  *  ASTERISM.  »./.  [ttflerifmvij  Lat.]   i.  A 

remains  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  ftar  fifti  which  have  ftellation. — Poetry  had  filled  the  flties  with  o^ 

been  converted  into  ftones.      See  Asteria.  N^  rifms^  and  hiftories  bt^longing  to  them  ;  and  theo 

I.  There  are  many  fpecics  of  this  genus :  fome  of  altrology  devifcs  the  feigned  virtues  and  inBoflicti 

II,  f  ?,  and  even  14  rays.    Moft  of  them  are  found  of  each    Brnthyi   Sermons,      a.  An  afteriflc,  er 
in  our  feas.     See  H,  XIII.  fif^  10,  11,  12,  and  i^.  mark.    This  is  a  very  improper  ufe. — Dweli  pir- 

I.  Asterias  caput  medus^  or  arborefcent  ticularly  on  patfages  with  an  afterijm  •  ;  for  ibt 

ft-a-ftar,  has  5  riys  iffuing  from  an  angular  body;  obfervations  wMp  follow  fnch  a  note,  will  gT»* 

the  rays  dividing  into  innumerable  branches,  grow-  you  a  clear  \\%\\E^Dryden*s  Drufri/vrtfj . 

inf  (lender  as  they  recede  from  the  bafe.    Thefe  ASTERIUS,  orAsTURius,  a  Roman  confA 


the  animal,  in.  fwimming,  fpreads  like  a. net  to  who  lived  about  A.  D.  449*     He  wrote  ^ 

their  full  length  ;  and  when  he  perceives  any  prey  rence  on  the  Old  and  Nrw   Trjlament^   in 

within  them,  draws  them  in  again,  thus  catching  verfe,  which  is  cxt.ant,  and  in  which  each  ftrof>br 

it  with  ail  the  dexterity  of  a  filherman.     It  is  an  contains,  in  the  firft  verfe.  an  hiftorical  fia^  in  ibc 

inhabitant  of  every  fea,  and  is  called  by  fome  the  Old  Teftamcnt :  and  in  the  id  an  appficaljoa  cf 

Magellanic  star  fish,  and  basket  fish.—  that  fad  to  fome  point  in  the  New. 

When  it  extends  its  rays  fully,  it  forms  a  circle  (i.)  *  ASTERN,  adv,  irVom  /?  and /frr«.]    la 

of  near  ;  feet  in  di  imeter.     The  fragments  of  thefe  t'e  hinder  part  of  the  fi»ip ;  t^hinJ  the  Qup- — 

rays  furnifli  the  fulfil  entrochi.    If  we  drown  this  TU 
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.  The  galley  givet  her  fide,  and  turns  her  prow,  ASTIPUIATOR,  in  the  Roman  order,  he  hj 

While  tbofe  ^em  delcending  down  the  deep,  whofe  confent  and  leave  a  nun  takes  the  religigus 

Thro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep.  habit. 

Drydm.  ASlXE*  Thomas,  an  Engh'fb  antiouary,  was 

(1.)  AfTEtM  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  the  Ton  of  a  &rmer  in  Staffot^ire.  After  he  had 

at  fome  diftanoe  behind  the  fhip;  being  the  op-  received  a  liberal  education,  Mr  OrenviUe  took  kim 

pofiteof  Ahead>  which  fignifies  the  fpace  before  under  his  patronage,  and  about  1763,  gave  him 

her.    See  Ahead,  §  i*  a  plaCe  along  with  Sir  Jofcph  Aylofie  and  Dr 

ASTEROP-SUS,  a  Trojan  hero,  who  fought  Pucarel,  in  the  fuperintendancc  of  the  Weftmin* 

-with  Achilles,  in  fingle  combat,  and  proved  him  iter  irecords*    In  1 766  he  was  cbofen  to  conduct 

not  invulnerable^  by  wounding  him  in  the  right  the  printing  of  the  ancient  records  of  parliament ; 

arm*,  not  with  ftanding  which  Achilles  flew  him.  and  in  1775,  was  appointed  principal  clerk  in  the 

ASTEROPHYTON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  i^cord  office  in  the  Tower;  from  which,  on  the 

of  fiib,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  cylindric  death  of  Sh*  John  Shelly,  he  fucceeded  to  th^  of- 

rays,  each  branching  out  mto  feveral  others,  fo  as  fiee  of  keeper  of  the  records.    He  died  in  Decem- 

to  reprefent  the  branched  ftalks  of  a  very  intricate  ber  1 80  j.  He  was  the  author  of  many  curious  pa- 

Ihrub.  pers  in  the  volumes  of  the  Archceologia  {  alfo  of 

ASTEROPODIUM,  a  kind  of  eitrarteous  foflii,  a  work  entitled  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  writing,  as 

of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  alteriae  or  (lar-  well  hieroglyphic  as  elementary ;  which  was  firft 

fton^  to  which  they  ierve  as  a  bafe.    See  Aste-  printed  in  i784ff  4to,  and  again  in  1803. 

aiA  and  Stai^-stone.  ASTLEY,  John,  a  native  of  Wem  in  Shrop* 

♦  To  A8TERT.  v.  a,  [a  word  ufed  by  Sftenfer,  (hire,  though  he  ftudied  painting  undtr  the  ikme 

as  it  feems,  for  Jtart  or  JtartU.]    To  terrify  j  to  matter  with  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  is  more  memo* 

ilartJe;  to  fright. —  rable  as  a  fsivourite  of  fortune,  than  as  a  limner. 
We  deem  of  death,  as  doom  of  ill  defert  \ 


His  belt  pidures  are  copies  of  the  Bentivoglio's, 
Titian's  Venus,  &c.    But  although  he  gained  fi» 


But  knew  we  fools  what  it  us  brings  until. 

Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert  \  veral  thoUfands  by  painting,  he  gained  more  by 

No  danger  there  the  ftiepherd  can  aflert,  Spenfer*  Carriage,  and  ftill  mor?  by  death.    Lady  Daniel, 

ASTER Y,  a  river  in  Sulfex.  having  fat  for  her  pidure,  within  a  week  after  gave 

( f .)  ♦  ASTHMA.  »./.  i««'i>^.]    A  frequent,  him  the  original^  with  the  eftate  of  Duckenfield, 

difficult,  and  ihoit  refpiratton,  Joined  with  a  hif-  worth  L.5000  a  ^ean    His  brother,  bein^  mer- 

Ung  found  and  a  cough,  efpecially  in  the  night<^  run  by  a  waggon,  left  him  L  10,000.    Eftimating 

rime,  and  when  the  body  is  in  a  prone  poflure;  what  he  got  hy  painting  and  by  other  legacies,  he 

becauie  then  the  contents  of  the  lower  belly  bear  was  worth  confiderably  above  L.  100,000.   Of  this 

lb  againfl  the  diaphragm,  as  to  leflen  the  capacity  he  told  Dr  WarTen,  wh«fn  languiOiing  under  the 

>f  the  beaft,  whereby  the  lungs  have  lefs  rbom  confequcnccs,  he  had  fpent  L.  30,000  upon  7  years 

:o  move;  Quincj.       *  exceflfcs  j  and  in  the  (cW  difapprobation  of  a  retro- 

(a.)  Asthma.    See  Medicine,  laJfx,  fpeftivehour,declare<'i  he  would  give  the  remainder 

•  ASTHMATICAL.  >  ad/\     [from     ajfhma.^  to  redeem  the  time  he  had  loft  !  He  died  in  1 787. 

♦  ASTHMATICK*  J  Troubled  with  an  afth-  ASTOMI,  in  anthropology,  a  people  feigned 
xisu-^ln  ajibmatirai  perfons,  though  the  lungs  be^  without  mouths.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  nation  of  Af- 
-ety  much  (tulfed  with  tough  phlegm,  yet  the  pa^  tomt  in  India,  who  lived  only  by  the  fmcll  or  ef- 
ient  may  Kve  fome  mo.nths,  if  not  fomc  years*  fluvia  of  txxlies  taken  in  by  the  nofe  I 

3ayU.  (i.)  ASTON,  Sir  Arthur,  an  eminent  cbm- 
( I. )  ASTl,a  city  of  Montferrat  in  Italy,  capital  roander  in  the  fervicc  of  Charles  I.  was  bom  at 
•f  thecoonty,  (N*  4.)  It  has  a  bi(hop's  fee;  is  Fulham,  in  Middlefex.  After  making  feveral  cam- 
rill  fortified  with  ftrong  walls  and  deep  ditches :  paigns  abroad,  he  returned  to  England  about  the 
nd  is  divided  into  the  city,  borough,  citadel,  and  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  entered  eager- 
adle.  There  are  a  great  many  churches,  con*  ly  into  the  king's  canf?.  He  commanded  the  dra« 
enta,  and  other  handibme  buildings  in  it.  It  is  goons  at  tVe  battle  of  Edgehill,  ami  three  times 
fated  on  the  Tanaro,  15  miles  SW,  of  Caflel.  defeated  the  earl  of  EHex,  He  was  fucceffively 
,on.  8.  15.fi.  Lat.  44-40.N.  governor  of  Reading  and  Oxford.    He  had  the 

(1.)  AsTi,  a  county  of  Montferrat,  very  fer-  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  legs  in  fuch  am.in- 
le,  being  well  watered,  and  abounding  with  ner  as  to  make  amput^ion  necellar)' ;  and,  ferv- 
rovesy  plealant  hilts,  and  fpacious  fields.  It  was  ing  in  Ireland  after  the  death  of  the  king,  when 
icfceneof  fome  of  the  late  vidories  of  the  French,  Cromwell  took  Drogheda,  where  Afton  was  ge- 
nder Buonaparte.             ^  vernor,  his  brains  were  beaten  out  with  his  wood- 

ASTIER,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  en  leg. 

icnt  of  Dordogne.  (a.)  Aston,  Sir  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Cheihire, 

ASTIGI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  colony,  and  of  an  ancient  family,  and  educated  at  Brazen-ncf^ 

inventus  juridicus,   of  Boetica,   fituated  on  the  College,  Oxford.    Hewascreatcil  baronetin  i6a8, 

nguluty  which  fills  into  theBxtit;  called  alfo  and  appointed  high  iheritf  of  Chelhire  in  i6;5. 

r>LONiA  AsTiGiTANA,  and  AuousTA  Firma;  When  the  rebellion  broke  our,  he  raifed  a  troop 

'M'w  EcYA)  midway  between  Seville  and  Cor  i  -  of  hor'e  for  the  king,  but  was  defeated  and  wound- 

I.     Lon.  5.  o.  W.  Lat.  37.  «o.  N.  ed  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantwich  in  1641.     He  was 

fTo  ASTIPULATE.  v.  «*.  to  covenant.    Bmlry,  afterwards  made  prifoner,  and  carried  to  Stafford; 

ASTIPULATION.  #./.  a  mutual  agreement.  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  efc^ipe. 

Vol.  II.  pAftT  JL  Llll                           a  fold^er 
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a  foWicr  ftruck  him  on  the  head,  which,  with  o-        (2.)  Astracan,   the  metrrp<:>h's  of  tt" . 

thcr  wounJs  he  h;ul  recWved,  "broii^'ht  on  a  fevor,  province,  ^^"^  i.)  is  lituated  wiihiRthclw.c 

which  ended  in  ht>  d<*nth,  in   1643.     S..'  Tho^.as  of  AIm,  on  an  iflnnd  called  /*v^».k  JtMj«t\  - 

v/as  author  of,  t.  A  Kcmonltiance  apaiiift  Prcfby-  iiih  milt-R  abovie  tiie  moutli  tn  the  Vc'i 

tery,  1641,  4to  ;  i.  A  Short  furvey  of  the  Pre fb.y-  city  derives  its  name  from  HadcteTrtr  . . 

terian  Difcipline;  2.  Brief  i^eview  of  the  Inltitu^  ta;,  by  whom  It  was  fuundid.     It  wa^ci' 

tion,  Succefllon,  and  Jurifaiction  of  Biihops.  by  IwanRafiiowit'/,  nvovtntl  lyiiieT 

♦  ASTO>riED.^/?rf.  ndj,  A  word  ufctl  in  the  1668,  and  ntaken  by  the  L7ir,  wio  ^; 
verfton  of  the  bible  for  q/hnijbfii, — Many  wore  a/'  for  this  purpoie  a  treat  nUmVr  of  fl*t-ti-i 
tonied  zii\\QQ»  J/aiahy  liii.  14. —  vellels,  \\\  which  he  tranfportvo  hii  !t)nu 

Unnnanly  dread  invades  the  Volga  from  Caftn.     It  it  abcut  two  d  - 

The  French  nflonjd,  y.  Philips*  a  half  in  circunnfei*.  nee,  I'urrouiHled  h)  : 

♦  To  ASTONISfl.  v,  a,  [>'f7nn>f*r^  Fr.  from  nt'  wall,  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  but  indiKir» 
tonttusy  Latin. j     To  confound  with  fome  fudden  fuburbs,  near  5  miles.     The  number  tf  i. 
p^Hion^  as  with  fear  or  wonder;  to  amaze;  to  tants  amounts  to  70,000,    includiBp -irr:..:- 
furprife  ;  to  ftun. —  Tartars,  and  a  few  Perfians  and  Indian.  T*j  ' 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fi'ar  and  tremble,  rifon  confiiU  of  lix  regiments  of  the  be:t  K;. 

When  the  moft  mi);hty  gods,  by  tokens,  fend  troops,  who,  when  this  piacc  was  alancru  ■ 

Such  dreadful  heralds  to  ,j/lf>ni/b  us.       Shnkr  p,  the  f.de  of  Perfia.  had  in  the  adi^crrt  p'in*' 

♦  ASTONISH! NGNESS.  n.f  \_ko\nnjlonijh.^  ted  a  ijreat  number  ©f  fmaH  baticriL-s,  ro  L  i- 
Of  a  nature  to  excite  aftoniOiment.  fields  a"d  obrtrucl  the  approach  ot  the  f 

♦  ASTONISi^MEN T.  w.  f.  [^f/hrmement,  Fr.]  7  he  hoiiles  of  Aar.-u:an  are  buiit  of  wc^^'. 
Amazement ;  confufion  of  minil  from  fear  or  won-  generaHy  mean  and   jnconvenKn.t.    TV  *• 
tier. — We  found,  with  no  Icfs  wonder  to  us,  than  parts  of  the  city  command  a  pwji'prd  of  !ht  • 
aflonijhment  to  themfelves,  that  they  were  the  two  ga,  which  is  here  about  three  railcs  bi  h" 
yaliant  and  famous  brothers.  Sidney. — She  dteem-  Tiie  mariiiy  lands  on  the  bauks  of  it  mxr 
ed  this  as  much  above  his  wifdom,  as  aJioa'jhmerU  piarc  ^ery  lickly  in  fummer.    Aftracaa  ui  . 
is  beyond  bare  admiration.  South,  lea  port,  for  the  Perfian  market.    It  h«  i^c ' 

ASTORCHA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  N.  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  Sco  SW.  of  M- 

botanifts  to  the  Stoechas.  Lon.  47.  40.  E.    I^t.  46.  aa.  N.  stcorc  , 

ASTORGA,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Spain,  in  Walker.     Others  place  it  io  Loo.  51.  5.i* 

the  kin^'dora  of  Leon,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  feated  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

on  the  river  7'iicrt^,  an  I  well  fortiticil  l^oth  by  art        (3.)   Astracan,    commerce    of.    F^t-- 

and  nature.     It  stands  in  a  moft  a2reeable  plain,  tfie  hihabitants  of  Aflracan  traded  to  Krc- 

ahout  150  miles  NW.  of  Madrid.  Lon.  6.  20.  W.  Bokhara  ;  but  at  prtlent  thefe  branch**?- 

Lat.  4  2.  10.  N.  and  their  commerce  is  limited  to  Perfti  r 

,  *  To  ASTOUNH.  V.  a.  {eflonnrr^  Fr.]     To  af-  dominions  of  Ruflia.     Even  ;he  trade  to  Yf. 

tonifh  ;  to  confound  with  fev  or  wonder.     This  much  diminifhed  by  the  troubles  of  that  c* 

word  is  now  fomewhat  obr»lete. —  ncverthelefs,  the  commerce  of  ^Vftnci? 

Thefe  thoujjhts  may  ftartle  well,  but  not  a/'  conCderable.      Some  years  ago,  the  u^  * 

ionnd  tained  about  40  veflels,  from  ico  to  jco  tix*  - 

The  virtuous  mind,  that  fvor  walks  attended  den,  for  the  Cafpian  tralEc.    Some  o/tUj^ J^ 

By  a  ftrnng  liding  champio-  .  vMnfciencc.    Mllu  long  to  the  government,  and  are  comnuniia: 

ASTOLfR,  id  commerce,  difcount.  Boilej^  a  commodore,  under  the  diredioo  of  tlJf*^' 

ASTRABAD.     See  Asterabad,  N^  2.  ty.     This  office  is  generally  ^ell  #ocke<I»i' 

(i.)  ASTRACAN,  a  province  of  RuflTia,  and  vai  flores,  which  ;uv  fokioccafionally  tot*<  r 

the  moft  eifterly  part  of  Eu.o.h-;  bounded  on  the  chants.     The  trading  fliips  convey  pre*'*** 

N.  by  Bulgaiia  and  Balkiria;  on  the  S.  by  theCaf-  the  frontier  towns  of  Terki  and  Kiflart  t--' 

pi  an  Sea  ;  *on  the  W.  by  the  Volga,  which  divides  on  the  Cafpian  Sea;  and  tranfport  mctcti'^^ 

it  from  the  Nagayan  Ta    .irs  and  Don  Colfacks  ;  ieveral  parts  of  Perfia.     The  mcnrbanf s «' i-' 

and  on  the  E.  by  the  gr-^at  ridge  of  mountains  can  export  to  Pcrlia,  ehitfiy  on  acc«nU<" 

which  feparate  it  from  Great  Tartiary.     The  pro-  Armenians*  red  leather,    linens  ^'ot^tku  i 

vince  extemis  from  46^  to  ^i'' Lat.    The  fummer  and  other   European  nwimifadurcs.    t  r- 

is  long,  and  intenfcly  hot :  the  winter  continues  ihey  import  the  commoditiei  of  Prr^jM^^- 

about  three  months  (o  fevere,  that  the  Volga  is  ly    thofe  manufndured   at  CaCw ;  lucfc  i 

frozen  hard  enough  to  beir  loadixi  fledges.     The  faflies  intermixed  with    gold,  for  the  »*  »* 

ff)il  is  rich  and  fei^ile;  but  the  Tartars  whojnha-  Poles  ;  wrought  filks  andftulfs  miyd  ri.  - 

bit  it  are  rtran:<eis  to  a;;riculture.     On  the  wef^  ton  ;  rice,  cotton,  rhubarb,  and  a  fmjSI s*' 

torn  and  fouthern  fides  of  the  Volga  are  heaths  of  of  other  drugs ;  but  the  chief  commolity  •* 

a  prodigious  extent,  findy,  defert,  and  uncultiva-  filk*    The  government  has  cngrolfed  ^  -  • 

t  i:   thele,  however,  produce  vaft  quantities  of  of  rhubarb,  the  greater  part  of  whicb  '»•'' 

fine  trinfparent  fait  in  pits,  where  the  fun  bakes  into  Ruflia  by  the  Tartars  of  Yakutiki,  ^;„ ■ 

ni  i  incrullates  it  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  on  on  the  eaftem  Tartars  bt»longing  toCWi^^  ' 

the  furface  of  the  water.    Tiiere  are  ftits  in  the  travel  through  Siberia  to  Samiura,  thcocett^ 

n-ighbourhood  of  Aftracan  which  yield  this  ex-  and  laftly  to  Mofcow. 
cellent  fait  in  fuch  abundance,  that  any  perfon        (4.)  Astracah*  produce,  cliiutW"^ 

may  c-irry  it  off,  paying  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  The  earth  of  thia  provjucei>e»t»g  ita 

A  poort,  which  is  equal  to  40  lb.  lalt,  is  extremely  fcnilc,  ar»d  piodi 
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of  fruit,  the  immoderate  ufe  ot  which  is  attcndctl  and  fiil>.    The  city  is  ruled  by  a  governor,  under 

with  epidemical  diftempers.     Sickncfs  is  likcwile  the  check  of  a  chancery.     He  is  rSevtrtheiffs  arbi- 

the  conftcjiicnc*?  of  tht»fe  annual  chanets  in  the  tr.^ry  cnoi'^h,  and  exticifts  cpprtfli&it  with  im- 

atraofphere  prcxiuced  by  the  floods  in  fprin^^  and  punity.-  The  officers  of  the  adinirally  and  cuftom- 

autmmi.    All  round  tlie  city  of  Aftracan,  at  the  houfe  having  very  fmall  falarics,  are  open  to  cor- 

diftancc  of  two  miles,  nre  foen  a  great  number  of  nipt  ion,  and  extremely  rapacious.    At  chriftcning 

gardens,  orchards  ainl    vineyards,  prodiioiflg  all  feafts,  which  ?re  attended  with  great  intemperance, 

forts  of  herbs  arid  roots.     The  grapt^s  are  fo  d*.li-  the  guefts  drink  a  kind  of  chtrry-brandy  out  of 

clous,  that  they  arc  pnferxed  in  f^j  ^,  and  trjnf-  large  goblets;  and  every  perfon  invited  throws  a 

ported  to  court  by  land  carriage  at  a  p^'odigious  prcfcnt  of  money  into  the  bed  of  the  mother,  who 

expence;  yet  the  wine  of  Ailracan  is  very  iiuUHi-  fits  up  with  great  fovmality  to  be  faiuted  by  the 

r^nt.    Ihe  funwner  being  generally  dry,  the  m-  company.     The  Indians  have  a  Pagan  t^^mple  at 

habitants  water  their  gardens  by  means  of  large  Aftracan.  in  which  they  pay  their  adoration,  and 

wheels 'worked  by   wind  or    horfes,  which  raife  make  ofl'eringS  of  fruit  to  a  very  ugly  defonned 

the  water  to  the  higheft  part  of  the  garden,  from  idol.     The  priefts  of  this  pagod  ufe  inccnfe,  beade, 

vbence  it  runs  in  trenches  to  reti«;h  the  roots  of  cups  and  proftratiors.    The  Tartars,  on  the  conr 

every  fmgle  tree  and  plant.     T  iie  neiglibouring  traiy,  hold  idoi-worihip  in  the  utmoft  abomina- 

country  produces  hares  and  partridges,  pknty  of  tion.                      ' 

ciuails  in  fjmmcr,  with  wild  and  water, fowl  of  *  ASTltADDlE.  aJv,  [from  a  ^r\dJiraddU.'\ 

all  forts  in  abundance.    About  ten  miles  below  With  one's  legs  acrofs  any  thing.     Difl. 

the  metropolis  ;St*e  N°  a.)tliereis  a  fmall  iflnnd  (1.)  AS'IRjfi'^,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  which 

called  BosMJiitE,  (;n  which  are  built  large  ftore-  fome  gi>x  to  the  fign  Virgo,  by  others  called  £- 

houfrs  fiir  the  fall,  which  is  made  about  la  miles  rigoNe^  and  fometimes  Ifij, 

totheeaftward,  and,  be. i^^;  brought  hither  in  boats,  (3.)  Astraa,  in  the  mythology,  the  goddefs 

isconveytd  up  the  Volga,    n  order  to  fupply  the  of  juftice,  and  thedaughterof  Jupiter  by  Themis; 

voiintry  as  fiira.  ^lofco\v  and  l^vcrc.    Thequan-  or  as  others  have  it,  by  Nemefis,  the  goddefs  of 

t:ty  of  fait  :innually  dug  for  thefepurpoft»6  amounts  vcn;:  'ince.    The  poetn  frign  thrtt  Aftraea  quitted 

to  fume  millions  of  pounds,,  the  exclusive  proper-  heaver  to  relide  on  earth,  in  the  golden  age;  but, 

ty  of  which  is  claimed  by  the  crown,  and  yields  growinf^  weary'of  *l  e  iniquities  jf  nwnUnd,  ihe 

a  confiderahfe  revenue  ;  for  the  ibidiers  and  bulk  left  the  earth,  and  r.  .urned  to  heaven,  where  flic 

of  the  people  live  almoil  entirely  on  bread  and  commenced  a  conAellation  of  (lars,  and  from  her 

tilt.    The  neighbourhood  of  thefe  fait  works  is  orb  ftiil  looks  down  i>n  the  ways  of  men. 

of  great  advantage  to  the  fifheries,  which  extend  (i.)  *  AST  RAGAL.  «./.  larf«>«A®-,  the  ankle, 

from  hence  to  die  Cafpian  Sea,  and  reach  SL.  as  far  or  ankle-booe.J     \  little  round  member,  in  the 

as  Yack,  even  100  miles  above  ^aritzen.    The  form  of  a  ring  or  bracelet,  ferving  as  an  ornament 

principal  lifh.  here  caught  are  fturgcon  and  bellu-  at  the  top  and  Lottcms  of  columns.  Builder's  Ihci. 

ga,    Thefe,  being  falted,  are  put  on  board  of  vef-  — We  fee  none  of  that  ordinary  confufion,  which 

fels,  and  fent  away  in  the  fpring,  for  the  ufe  of  is  the  reHilt  of  quarter  rounds  oiih^uflrugaU  and 

the  whole  empire,  even  as  far  as  Peterfburg  ;  but  I  know  not  how  i^riy  other  intcrmiugl^  parti- 

as  fifli  may  be  kept  frejh  as  long  as  rt  h  tiK>zen,  i:ulars.  SpeSatar.    , 

the  winter  is  no  fooner  fet  iti,  than  they  tranfpdrt  (2.)  Astragal,  in  archite^lurc,  ja  little  rouiKl 

great  quantities  of  it  by  land  through  all  the  p>ro-  moulding,  which  in  the  ojrders  furrounds  the  top 

vinces  of  Ruffia.    Of  the  roes  of  the  fiih  called  of  the  (haft  or  body  of  the  column,  it  is  alfo  called 

beUugay  which  are  white,  tranfparent,  and  of  an  the  /0/0/r  and  tondino\  it  is  ufed  at  the  bottoms 

agreeable  flavour,  the  fiftiers  here,  prepare  the  ca-  as  well  as  the  tops  of  columns,  and  on  other  oc- 

viare,  which  is  in  fo  much  elleem  all  over  fiu-  calions^  it  properly  reprcfents  a  ring,  on  what- 

rope.     Thefe  fiiheries  wvre  ftrft    eftablifhed   by  ever  part  of  a  column  it  is  placed;  andtheorigi- 

one  Tikon  Denoedoff,  a  carrier,  who   fettled    in  nalideaof  it  was  that  of  ac:rcle  of  n-onputrouud 

t/iii  piace  about  60  years  ago,  his  whole  wealth  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  ufed  to  fupport  an  edifice  to 

confifting  of  two  borl'es.    By  dint  of  /kill  and  in-  prevent  its  fplitting.    See  Plate  XX.  fig.  a.    The 

duftry,  he  foon  grew  the  richeft  merchant  in  this  aflragal  is  often  cut  into  beads  and  beirieSy  and  is 

country:  but  l>i8  fnccefs  became  fo  alluring  td  the  ufed  io  the  omionentcd  entablatures  to  feparate 

crowti,  that  of  late  years  it  hath  esgrofled  fome  the  feveral  faces  of  the  architrave.    See  Ar^chj- 

of  the  fiiheries  as  well  as  the  fait  works.    From  tecture.  Index, 

the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  O^o-  (3.)  Astragal,  in  gunner)',  a  round  mou^d- 

ber,  the  country  about  Ailracan  is  frequently  in-  ing  encompafling  a  cannon,  about  half  a  foot  from 

fefted  with  myriads  of  locufts,  which  darken  tbe  jts  mouth. 

ah-  hi  their  progreflTion  from  N.  to  S.  and,  where-  ASTRA  GAL  OIDES,   in.  botany,  the  phaca 

ever  they  fall,  confume  the  whole  verdure  of  the  ofLinnseus. 

earth.    Thefe  infers  can  even  live  fofr  fome  time  AvSTllAGALOMANCY,  [from  «rp«>«;.«»f,  and 

under  water  ;  for  when  the  wind  blows  acrofs  /«i»tu»,  divination,]}  a  fpectes  of  divination  per- 

the  Volga,  vail  numbers  of  them  fall  in  cluilers,  formed  bf  throwing  fmall  pieces,  with  marks  cor- 

and  are  rolled  a(hore  ;  "and  their  wings   are   no  rtfponding  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  ac- 

iooner  dry,  than  they  rife  and  take  flight  again.  cidenlal  difpolition  of  which  formed  the  anfwrr 

(?.)  Astracan,  revenue,  REHGir)N,  &c.  OF.  required.    This  kind  of  di^inatipn  was  pra^^iifcd 

The  revenue  of  Aftracan  is  computed  at  r 50,000  in  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  Achaia. 

rubles,  or  33,000  pounds,  ariling  chiefly  frcm  fait  ASTRAGALOT£,  in  natural  hifton',  a  fpccic^ 

L  11  u  a 
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df  foflile  alum,  thus  called,  from  its  refembling 
A  tolusy  or  ankle*bone ;  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi- 
nated talare. 

(i.)  ASTRAGALUS,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anar 
TOMV,  §  150. 

(a.)  Astragalus,  in  botany,  milk-v^tch* 
or  Li^uoRiCE-vETCH  :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
pUnts;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3td  order,  Papilionace^t  the  pod  is  gibbous 
and  bilocular.  Of  this  gcnus^  there  are  39  fpecies. 

I.  Astragalus  communis,  the  common 
fpecies  grows  wild  upon  dry  uncultivated  places, 
und  is  recommended  by  Mr  Andeyfon  to  be  culti- 
vated as  proper  food  for  cattle.  See  Husbandry, 
Index, 

1.  Astragalus  tragagantha  is  a  thorny 
bufh  growing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece,  which 
yields  the  gum  tragacanth.  This  is  of  fo  ftrong  a 
body,  that  a  dram  of  it  will  give  a  pint  of  water 
the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  which  a  Whole  ounce 
pf  gum  Arabic  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  do»  Hence 
its  ufe  for  forming  troches  and  the  like  purpofes, 
in  preference  to  the  other  gums. 

*  ASTRAL,  adj.  [from  afirum^  Lat.]  Starry  5 
^longing  to  the  ftars. — 

Some  aftral  forms  I  mufl  invoke  by  pray'r, 

Fram'd  all  of  pureft  atoms  of  the  air ; 

Not  to  their  natiu-cs  fimply  good  or  ill ; 

But  moft  fubfervient  to  bad  fpiriti'  will.  Drydtn, 

ASTRALISH,  among  miners,  is  the  ore  of 
gold  in  its  iirft  ftate. 

ASTRANTIA,  master  wort:  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  45th  order,  UmbtUatse*  The  in- 
volucrum  is  lanceelated,  open,  equal,  and  co- 
loured.   The  fpecjes  are  two, 


I.  Astrantia  major,  )  t^th  natives  of  the 
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|io  remarkable  properties. 


1.  Astrantia  mi 


i^ips,  and  poffefling 


ASTRAP^A,  in  natural  hUlor>%  a  name  gi- 
ven by  the  ancients  to  a  ft  one,  fince  called,  im- 
prcperly»  astrapja,  and  by  fome  astrapias. 
Jt  was  of  a  blue,  or  blackifh  ore,  with  white  va- 
riegations, running  in  the  form  of  waves  and 
f  louds.  Some  fpecimcns  of  the  Perfian  hpis  lav^l 
arc  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  rare. 

ASTRAPIA,  or  Astrapias.    See  laft  article. 

ASTRARII,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  the 
fame  with  manjhnaruy  thofe  v^ho  live  in  the  houfe, 
or  family,  at  the  time  when  a  peribn  dies. 

ASTI^ARIUS  H^ERts,  tfrom  afire^  old  Fr.  a 
hearth ,1  is  ufed  in  our  old  writers,  where  the  an- 
ceftor,  t>y  conveyance,  hath  fet  his  heirs  apparent, 
and  his  familv,  in  a  houfe,  in  bis  life-time. 

•  ASTRAY,  adv,  [from  a  and ^roy.]  Out  of 
the  right  way. — Yo^  run  aflray^  for  whilft  we  talk 
pf  Ireland,  you  rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland. 
Spenfir, 

*  To  ASTRICT.  V.  a.  [afirinj^o,  Lat.]  To  con- 
(niift  by  application,  in  oppofi^on  tQ  relax:  a 
>vord  not  fo  miich  nfed  as  confiringe.—Thc  foHd 

farts  were  to  be  relaxed  oxdftriBed^  as  they  let  the 
umours  pafs  either  in  too  fmall  or  too  great  quan- 
tities. Arhutbnot  on  Aliment s» 

(i.)  •  ASTRICTION.  «./.  {aflriaio^  Lat]  The 
a^  or  power  of  conlr:^^n^  the  parts  of  the  body 
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by  applications. —  Aflrie'ttn  19  in  a  ftibftance  <lm 
hath  a  virtual  cold ;  and  it  wprketb  partly  by  the 
fame  means  that  cold  doth,  hacon, 

(a.}AsTRicTtoy,  in  bw.    Sf(*  Thirvage. 

(.;,)  Astriction,  in  medicineft»  the  opczatioi 
of  aftringent  medicines. 

»  ^STRICTIVE.  pdj,  [from  e»JtnQ  ]  Styptidi  i 
of  a  binding  quality.  Dia. 

•  ASTRICTGRY.fljy.U/W^oritti,  Laf.3  A- 
ftringent ;  apt  to  bind.  D'%&^ 

ASTRICUS  lakis,  in  natural  bif  orv,  a  kind  of 
figured  ftpne,  broken  pr  cut  from  tnc  ewtmfrm^ 
after  the  (ame  manner  as  the  trochtiit  frocn  tbe  rt- 
trocbf, 

•  ASTRipE,  adv.  Ifrom  a  and^^-i/r.]  Wrt 
the  legs  open.— 1  faw  a  place,  where  the  Rhone  a 
fo  ftraitened  between  tup^^rockt,  th^t  a  maa  mxj 
Hand  aftride  upon  both  at  once.  Bof^. 

•  ASTRI  FERGUS,  adj.  [ajfhjrr,  Lat.]  Bcvw 
ing  or  having  ftars.  Via. 

^  ASTRIGERQUS.  adj,  [aJHgcr,!^,]  Cany, 
ing  ftars.  DiO. 
ASTRILD,  in  ornithology^  a  fpccirs  of  Hk 

LOKIA. 

•  To  ASTIiINGE.  v.  a.  [ajtrtng^  Lat)  To 
prefs  by  contract  ion ;  to  make  the  parts  draw  it>. 
gtther,— Tears  are  caufed  by  a  comra^^xos  oftfct 
fpirits  of  the  brain  ;  which  contra^on,  l.y  cca- 
fequence,  aflringetb  the  moifture  of  the  brak,  and 
thereby  fendeth  tears  into  the  eyrt.  Bartm. 

•  ASTRINGENCY.  «./  [from  ajfrr^r^.]  Tk 
power  of  contraAing  the  parts  of  the  lidy ;  cp- 
pofed  {O  the  power  of  relaxation. — Aftri^ioo  picb- 
biteth  dillblution ;  as,  in  medicines,  aftnogeou  n- 
hibit  putrefaction  1  nndj  by  aflrtngentu  fane  feafi 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  k^^  frdh  water lo^ 
from  putrifying.  Bsieon. 

(i.)  •  ASTRINGENT,  adr,  [mJhmgtmH  Lat; 
Bidding;  contrading  ;  oppofed  fo  lojrjinr:  c 
is  ufed  fometimes  of  taftes  which  Arcm  to  coolFid 
the  mowxh,— A^ringent  medicines  are  bMio^ 
which  act  by  the  afptfrity  of  tbeir  partidcs,  iprki^ 
by  they  corrugate  the  membranes*  and  m^tkes 
draw  clofer.  Qninty, 

(1.)  ASTRINGENTS*  in  the  oiateria  mr^Hca, 
fubftances  diftinguiOted  by  a  rough,  aul^creoiH, 
and  changing  folutions  of  iroo,  efpeciaUy  tkc^ 
made  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  into  a  dark  pcr^M  cc 
black  colour ;  fuch  as  ^Us,  torpieDtil  root,  bii<^ 
root,  balai^ftines,  terra  japanicai  acacia,  &c.  Sre 
Materia  Medica. 

ASTROBOLISM^  [from  «rce»  a  ftar^andl^ft^ 
to  ftrike,]  the  fame  with  Jpbattbu  i  tbocgk  (ro. 
perly  applied  to  plants  which  are  deftroytd  in  tk 
dog^lays,  as  if  blafted  by  that  (tar. 

ASTROCHITES,  or  Astroit«$.  'See  Aj- 
TERIA,  N°  a. 

ASTRODICTICUM,  an  aftrooomical  odtre* 
ment  invented  by  M*  Weigbeliut,  by  laen  «i 
which  many  perfons  ftiall  be  able  at  the 
to  behok]  the  iame  (lar. 

ASTROGNOSIA,  (f|tim  «we,  ftar,  and  , 
I  know,]  the  art  of  knowing  the  fixed  Aarv  t^ 
names,  ranks,  fit  nations  in  the  confteUatio0»  sd 
the  like.    See  Asf  ronomy. 

•  ASTROGRAPHY,«./.{iK^e^,and>,«#«.]'n< 
fcience  of  defcribing  the  ftars.  Iha* 

ASTROITES,  pr  STda-srost.    See  Am- 
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i,  N**  2.  and  Star-stone  5  and  Plate  XIll.  the  ftar».    This  art,  which  owed  its  origin  tft  the 

r.  14.  pradices  of  knavf'ry  on  credulity,  is  now  univcf- 

.  I.)  •  ASTROLABE,  w./.  fof  «riM,  and  x«^<«,  to  fally  exploded  by  the  inteIHgent  part  of  mankind. 

:e.]     f .  An  inftiument  chiefly  iifed  for  taking  The  prpfeffors  of  this  kind  of  aftrology  maintain, 

?  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  i^n  pr  ftars,  at  fea.—  "  That  the  heavens  are  one  great  volume  or  book, 

A  ftercographick  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  wherein  God  hAs  written  the  hiftory  of  the  world; 

lere  upon  the  plain  of  fome  great  circle.  Chamb.  and  in  which  every  man  may  read  his  own  fortune, 

[1.)  AsT&oLABE,  among  the  ancients,  was  the  and  the  traoiadions  of  his  time. — The  art,  they 

ne  as  our  armillary  fphere.  fay,  had  its  rife  from  the  fame  hards  as  altrono- 

;^)  Astrolabe,  among  the  moderns,  is  ufed  my  itfelf.    While  ^he  ancient  Aflyrians,  whofe  fe- 

■  PLANISPHERE,  or  a  ftercographic  projection  rene  unclouded  (ky  favoured  their  celeftial  oblerw 

the  fphere,  either  uj>on  the  plane  of  the  equa-  vations,  were  intept  on  tracing  the  paths  and  pe^ 

',  the  eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  pole  of  rioda  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  difcovcrcd  a 

r  world  ;  or  upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  conftant  fettled  relation  of  analogy,  between  them 

icn  the  eye  is  fuppofed  in  the  point  of  the  inter-  »nd  things  btlow  j  and  hence  were  led  to  conclude 

ftion  of  the  e<;uinodial  and  horizon.  thefe  to  be  the  Parnr^  the  deftinies,  fo  much  talk- 

•  ASTROLOGER.  «./.  [fl/ro%w/,  Lat.  from  ed  of,  which  prefide  at  our  births,  and  difpoie 

*n  and  >»y^.]     I.  One  thuit,  fuppofing  the  in-  of  our  future  fate.    The  lawa  therefore  of  this  rt- 

ences  of  the  ftari  to  have  a  cafual  powcf,  pro-  lation  being  afcertained,  by  a  feries  of  obferv;|- 

fes  to  foretel  or  difcover  events  depending  on  tions,  and  the  (hare  each  pianet  has  therein;  by 

ofc  influences. — A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  knowing  the  precifc  time  erf  any  perfon's  nativity, 

ture :  it  depends  on  the  influence  of  the  ftars,  they  were  enabled,  from  their  knowledge  10  a^ 

f  the  ajtrologers  ;  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  ftronomy,  to  cre^  a  fcheme  or  horofcope  of  the 

r  the   naturaliils ;   it  is  the  particular  gif^  of  fltuation  of  the  planets,  at  that  point  of  time  % 

avcn,  fay  the  divines,  both  Chriftians  and  hca-  and  betice,  by  confldering  their  degrees  of  power 

ens.  Drydm.    a.  It  was  anciently  ufed  for  one  and  influence,  and  how  each  was  either  ftrengthcn- 

at  underflood  or  explained  the  motions  of  the  ed  or  tempered  by  fome  other,  to  compute  what 

inets,  without  including  prediAion.— A  worthy  muft  be  the  refult  thereof."    Such  arc  the  argu- 

roiogerf  by  perfpedtive  glafTes,  hath  found  in  the  mentt  pf  the  ailrologers  in  favour  of  their  fcience. 

rs  many  thmgs  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Ra^  But  the  chief  province,  now  remaining  to  the  mo- 

f  ^.  dem  profefTors,  is  the  makine  of  calendars  or  a1- 

•  ASTROLOGIAN.  «./.  [from  afirolagy,]  The  manacks.  Judicial  aftrology  is  commonly  laid  to 
ue  with  aftmloger. — The  twelve  houfes  of  hea-  have  been  invented  in  Chaldea,  and  thence  tranf- 
n,  in  the  form  which  aftrologians  ufe.  Camden.  mitted  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans ; 

•  ASTROLOGICALLY.  a/v.  ffrom  qfirckgj:^  though  fcme  will  have  it  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
an  aftrological  manner.  afcribe  tLe  invention  to  Ham*    But  it  is  to  the  A- 

•  ASTROLOGICAL.  \  adj,  [from  oftrologyJ]  rabs  we  owe  it.    At  Rome  the  people  were  fo  in- 

•  ASTROLOGICK.  J  1.  Profefling  aftrolo-  fatuated  with  it,  that  the  aftrologers,  or,  as  they 
. — Son^  feem  a  little  0^' 0/<3^rV«/,  as  when  they  were  then  called,  the  mathematicians,  main- 
urn  us  from  places  o^  malign  influence.  tVott^n^  tained  their  ground  in  fpite  pf  all  the  edidls  of  the 

ReLiting   to    7l^xo\o^\^  AJIr^fogual  prayepi  emperors  to  expel  them  out  of  the  city.    See  Ge- 

em  to  me  to  be  built  on  as  ^ood  reafon  as  the  nethliaci.    The  Bramins,  who  introduced  and 

ediaiont.  Sii/ling^rrf.  pra^ifed  this  art  among  the  Indians,  have  hereby 

•  To  ASTROLOGIZE.  v.  n.  [from  a/rologju]  made  themfelves  the  arbiters  of  good  and  evil 
o  pradife  aftrology.  hours,  which  gives  them  great  authority  ;  they 

(i.)  *  ASTROLOGY.  »./  [ajfrologia,  Lat.]  are  confulted  as  oracles ;  and  they  have  taken  cai-e 

he  pra^ice  of  foretelling  things  by  the  knowledge  never  to  fell  theb  anfwers  but  at  good  rates.    The 

the  ftars ;  an  art  now  generally  exploded,  as  iamc  fuperftition  (las  prevailed  in  mere  modem 

rational  and  falfe. — I  know  the  learned  think  of  ages  and  nations.    The  French  htftorians  remark, 

le  art  of  ajlrohgyj  that  the  ftars  do  not  force  the  that  in  the  time  of  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis, 

^iont  or  wills  of  men.  S^ift.  aftro^^  was  fo  much  in  vogue,  that  the  moft  in- 

(a.)  Astrology,  [from  arof,  a  ftar,  and  x«>«f,  conflderable  thing  was  not  to  ^done  witho\it 

icourf«,l  was  long  confidered  as  a  Seienee^  by  confulting  the  ftan.    And  In  the  reign  pf  king 

hich  future  events  could  be  foretoM,  from  the  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  France,  the  predidjon*  df 

pe^  and  pofitions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    In  aftrolegers  were  the  common  theme  of  the  court 

»e  litend  fenie  of  the  term,  aftrology  ftiould  flg-  converfatibn.    This  predominant  humour  in  that 

ify  no  more  than  the  doctrine  or  fcience  of  the  court  was  well  rallied  by  Barclay,  in  his  Argeni^, 

ars ;  vrhkh  was  ita  original  J|Cceptation,  and  on  occafion  of  an  aftrologert  who  Ikad  undertake' 

*adc  the  ancient  aftrology ;  though,  in  courfe  of  to  inftrndt  king  Hfflry  in  the  event  <rf  a  war  ttieti 

nse,  an  alteration  hat  arifen ;  that  which  the  ^n-  threatened  by  the  faaipn  of  the  Guifes. 
eots  Giiled  aftrolooy,  being  afterwards  termed      (4.)  Astrology,  watvral,  coraprehends  ttm 

tTRONOMT.  Aftrology  may  be  divided  into  two  prcdiamg  of  natural  efta«  •,  as,  the  chmet  Of 

rroches,  tintural  and  JmdieiaL  weather,  Mnnds,ftorms,hurT}canes,thunder,ftood^ 

(|»)  Astrology,  jodicial  or  judiciary,  earthquakes,  &c.    This  art  property  belongs  to 

4m^  what  we  commonly  call  ftmple  aftrology,  phyflology,  or  natural  philofc^hy  ;  and  is  ©nly  tO 

'  "*^  vlilch  pretends  to  foretel  moral  events ;  be  deduced  apofterhriy  from  phenomena  and  ol^. 

'  M  fc»nr  a  dependence  on  the  free  will  fervations.    For  this  fpecies  of  aftrology,  Mr  8ay^ 

*^  4f  .«i&an  \  as  if  they  were  direded  by  makes  an  apology,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Air. 

ASIRO- 
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ASTFOLUS,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  Our  forefethers  marking  certain  mutations  to  l^p* 

fcy  authors  to  a  white  and  fpleiidid  ftone,  Imal!  pen  in  tne  fun's  progrcfj*  through  the  zodiadt 

in  fize,  and  of  a  roundiih  figure,  refembling  the  they  regiflxate  aud  f:^  them  down  id  their  a/i^Msr- 

eyes  of  ft  flies.  tn/cai  c,inons,.Bro<u/Jt. 

AS  rUOMETEOROLOGIA,  the  art  of  fore-  Astronomical  calendar,  an  inftnimcntfa- 

telling  the  ^weather,  and  its  changes,  from  the  graved  on  copper  plates,  printed  on  paper,  aipl 

afpedcs  and  configurations  of  the  moou  and  pla-  pnfted  on  a  board,  with  a  brafs  Aider  c«*iTyui^  • 

nets.    This  makes  a  fpecies  of  aflrok»gy,  diftin-  hair:  it  Ihows  by  infpedion  the  fun's  meridian  ii- 

guilhcd  by  fome  under  the  denomination  of  mc  titude  right  afcenfion,  declination,  riling»  tettinp, 

teoroks'teal  aftrblogy.  amplitude,  &c.  to  a  greater  degree  of  exifiut^ 

AS  IRONJUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  than  the  common  globes, 

pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioccia  clafs  of  Astronomical  place  of  a  ftar  or  planet,  a 

plants.    Themaie<:alyKcon6ft8of  five  leaves,  and  its  longitude  or  place  in  theeclipti**,  rccki^W 

the  corolla  is  quinqueprtalous :  Of  the  female  the  fi'om  the  beginning  of  Aries  in  eonfrqumtm^  orac- 

valyx  and  corolla  are  the  lame  as  in  the  male ;  the  cording  to  the  natural  order  of  the  ligns. 

It yfi  are  three,  and  the  feed  is  lingje.    There  is  Asfronomical  sector,  a  Very  ufv.-ftjl  mathe- 

but  one  fpecies,  viz.  maiical  inftrument,  made  by  the  late  inRtcix: 

AsTRONiUM  GRAyEOLENs,anntiveof  Jam^iica.  Mr  Graham  ;  a  description •  of  which  is  given  j 

*  ASTRONOMER,  w.  /  [from  ftjfw,  a  ftar,  the  courfe  of  the  article  Astronomy. 

iind  wf*^,  a  rule  or  law.]     One  that  ftudies  the  ASTRONOMIC ALS,  a  name   uled   by  i^a- 

celellial  niotions,  and  the  rules  by  whidi  they  are  writers  for  fexagefunal  fradions;  on  account  ti 

governed. —The  motions  of  factions  under  kings,  their  ufe  in  allronomical  ca'Icuiations. 

ought  to  bo  like  the  mctions,  as  the  it/irQuomers  *  ASTRONOMICALLY,  ad^.  t^rom^m* 

Ipeak  of^,  in  th(  inferiour  orbs.  Bacon.  mical,\  In  an  aftronomical  manner. 

*  ASTRONOMICAL.  Astronomick.   adj.  *  ASTKONOMICK.    See  Astro nomicjl. 
[from  ajironomj.'}     Belonging   tp  altronomy.-r  ASTRONOMICUS  radius.    See  Ramiw 
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ASTRONOMY. 

INTRODUCTION.  the  moft  fimple,  and  the  moft  capable  of  fuffrr^ 

-         -    -,                           ,  -^                         >.  .  an  increafe  of  riumbers  without  confutioo,*— Ii 

Sfct.I.   Etymology  and  Definitions  ./A-  ^^^ther  point  of  vievv  it  isfnblime:  the  ct«w» 

STRONOM^  .  plation  of  its  difcovcries  sad  its  ufefuliiefs,  wtnH 

(1.)  *    A  STRONOMY.  if./.  [arj-JM^i*,  from  convince  the  dreary  minded  bigot»  who  inwnj' 

jTjl    «r^«»,  a  ftar,  and  »o/t«^\  a   law,  or  human  reafon  and  its  efTorts,  of  the  ahncft  'Sir 

rule.]    A  mixed  mathematical  fcience,  teaching  mitabie  extent,  to  which  that  noblcft  girt  cf  Ovi 

the  knowledge  of  the  celtftial  bodies  ;  ilit  ir  mag-  to  man  can  be  extended.    Aftronomy  is  xJU  ir.- 

nitudes,  motions,  diftances,  periods,  eclipfes,  and  mnph  of  phiiofophy  and  of  human  iteaibol  k> 

order.     Pythagoras  taught  that  the  eartli  and  pla-  fuperior  ufetulnefs  when  compared  with  tbe<«fe^ 

rets  turn  round  the  fun,  which  ftands  immoveable  fciences  can  nc\  er  be  oppofed ;  by  it  the  narif^  ' 

in  the  centre. — To  this  muft  be  added  the  un-  is  conduced  through  unknown  leas  ^t&  CiicT, 

<ierflanding  of  the  glolnrs,  and  the  principles  of  by  it- the  merchant  tranfports  the  product  ft  U* 

geometry  and  ajironomy.  Cc<wlfy»  furplus  of  one  nation,  to  increafe  the  xjccefev"^ 

(i.)  Astronomy  comprehends  alfo,  a  know-  or  relieve  the  wants  of  another;  in  Ihort  ittt**** 

Jedge  of  the  natural  caufes  on  which  all  the  pha>  an  intercourfe  to  all:  the  iahabitant»  of  tbe  f^' 

nomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  depend :  and  in  If,  from  the  folly  of  mankind,  it  hat  ior^am* 

this  view,  it  is  as  much  a  branch  of  phyfics  as  of  ,been  Compelled  to  cffeA  the  tranlpcrtatioo  ca  i?; 

mathcnnatics,  and  cojnprehends  the  theory  of  the  mofity  and  deftioidtion,  it  has  inone  fiequr«tlf  *>• 

whole  univerfe.  fifted  the  dilTemination  of  arts  ami  cii?ihian«» 

^  ^     ,,     t,                 ^  .        ^          .  fpr  thofe  ready  for  fuch  recourfes. — That  it  ii  ti- 

Sect.il    History  2^  Astronomy.        ^  old.HlJcieficev>e  (hall  more  dearly  afoertai^irtr 

,    (.^ )  As  Astronomy  is  the  moft  fuhlin>e  of  all  we  trace,  as  we  ftiall  foon  do,  its  hiftory  tiwo«» 

4he  Sciences,  fo  it  is  alfo  the  moft  ufeful,  and  we  the  moft  ancient,  and  ita  improvemcpts,  tfarcy> 

may  with,e<)ual  veracity,  add,  that  it  i^  the  moft  the  moft  modem  nations*— tf  then  ailrwia«y* 

ancient.    How  can  it  be  otherwife  than  fublime,  pofielTed  of  thehigbeft  antkquity,  tbepratit- w^ 

when  its  object  is  tlie  ftudy  of  that  theatre  which  fulnefs  and  the  utmoft  fublimity,  it  bocaoMi  tt* 

our  merciful  creator  has  vouchfafed  to  eftablift»>  ^  'obje<5t  the  oioft  trairfcendentl?"  worthy  <rf  the  cp- 

|in  unerring  teftiinojty  of  his  exifionce  and  of  his  rations  of  the  humJin  mikd! 

power ;  wherever  we  turn  oiirfclves  we  encounter  (4.)  None  of  the  fciences,  appears  to  be  of  h*^- 

immenfity  of  operation,  guided  by  the  ftrideft  ne-  er  antiquity  thiin  aftronomy.    From  the  vxf^^ 

gularity  !   which  ever  way  we  view  it,  we  find  re-  given  by  Mofts,  of  the  creation  of  the  cxkfe* 

urolutions,  intricate  and^ccmplex,  but  rvfolviifg  iluminarits,  it  appears  extremely  probaUe»  t-*' 

ihe?r,felves  by  . laws  irrevocably  fixed,  into  patli^  -our  firft  progenitor  received  fome  knowMp  * 
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r  nature  and  ufrs  from  bis  Almighty  Ci-eator  the  boar.    Tbey  divide  the  heavens  into  18  coo- 

lit-U*.     TheJcwilh.  Rabbins  have  adopted  this  fteflatious,  or  clalteji  of  ftars,  allotting  4  to  each 

nion :  and,  indeed,  it  is  natur.ii  to  think  that  of  the  7  pUnets;  lb  that  the  year  always  bt^gin;» 

vilibte  objeds  would  more  readily  excite  the  with  the  lame  ptanet;  and  their  con  Itel  tat  ions  an- 

iofity,  or  appear  more  worthy  of  the  contt  m-  fwer  to  the  18  lunar  mariions  uled  by  the  Arabi- 

:i()n    of  Adam  in  a  ftatc  of  inaocence  than  an  aftronomers. 

caelcftial  txxlies.  (9.)   Theie  conftellations,  however,  they  do 

^.)  CoiiliHently  with  this,  JoTi-phus  aferibosto  not  mark  with  the  figures  a.  animals,  lib:  molt 

H  and  his  poiKrity,  a  conl^derable  degret*  of  other  nations,   but  by  conitcCting  the   fbars    hy 

oiiomical  knowiedjje.     He  fpeaks  of  two  pil-  (Iraight  lines,  and  denoting  the  ftara  themfelves 

,  the  one  of  ftone,   and  the  otU^r  of  brick,  by  fmall  circles :  fo,  for  inllance,  the  great  bear 

cil  the  piHars  of  Seth,  upon  which  they  engra-  would  be  marked  as  rqirefented  in  Plate  XXVII l. 

[  the  principle!*  of  the  fcience ;  and  he  fays  that  Fig.  10. 

ft>rincr  was  ftill  entire  in  his  time.    But  be  (to)  The  Chmefe   themfclves  have,  many    re- 

i  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  length  cords  of  the  high  antiquity. of  their  aftronomy  : 

Lhc  antediluvian  lives  would  afford  fuch  excel-  though  not  without  fufpicians  of  great  miftakea. 

I  opportunities  for  obferving  the  heavenly  bo-  They  afcribe  the  difcovery  of  the  pole  rtar,  the 

s,  that  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  the  fcience  invention  of  the  fphcre,  and  marincr*8  compafs* 

aftro-xiitiy  was  confiderably  advanced  be^)n?  &c.  to  their  emperor  Hong^Ti,  the  grandfon  of 

'  flooil.     JoR'phus  fays,  that  longevrty  was  be-  Noah.    But  on  more  certain  authority,  it  is  af- 

wed  upon  them,  for  the  very  purpofe  of  cuiti-  (<  rted  by  Gaubil,  that  at  leaft  110  years  before 

ing  the  iciences  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  ;  Chrill,  the  Chinefe  had  determined  by  obfervation. 

fervin^,.  that  the  latter  could  not  be  learned  in  the  number  and  extent  of  their  coaftellations  a» 

» then  600  yean ;  "  for  that  period,  he  adds»  they  now  ftand ;  the  fituation  of  the  fixed  ftar* 

the  grand  year*^  with  nrrpc<it  tothc  equinoctial  and  folAitial  points; 

^6.)  By  this  remarkable  expreflion,  is  probably  and  the  obliquity  «jf  the  ecliptic,   with  tlie  theory 

:ar.t,  the  period  in  which,  the  fun  and  moon  ofeclipfes;  and  that  they  were,, long  before  that, 

me  again  into  the  fame  lituation  in  which  they  acquainted  with  the  tnie  length  of  the  Iblar  y'ear» 

rre  at  the  beginning  of  it^  with  regard  to  the  the  method  of  obferving  meridan  altitudes  ot  the 

dea,  apogee  of  the  moon,  5cc.    '*  'Ihis  period  fun,  by  the  fliadow  of  a  gnomon,  and  of  dcdu- 

rs  Cailini,  of  which  we  find  no  ioximation  in  cing  from  thence  bit  declination,  and  the  height 

y  monument  of  any  other  nation,  is  the  fined  of  the  pole. 

riod  that  ever  was  invented;  for  it  brings  out  (if.)  The  fame  mifiionoiy  alfo  fays,  that  the 
e  folar  year  more  cxaAly  than  that  of  Hippar-  Chmefe  have  yet  remaining,  fome  books  uf  aflro- 
us  and  Ptolemy ;  nnd  the  lunar  month  within  nomy,  which  were  written  about  aoo  years  be- 
out  one  mtmtte  of  what  is  determined  by  mo-  fore  ^''hrift ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  Chi- 
m  aftronomersv''  If  the  Antediluvi4tntf  had  nefe  knew  the  daily  motion  ot  the  Ain  and  moon» 
ch  a  petiod  of  600  years,  they  muft  hare  known  and  the  time  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets, 
e  motions  of  the  fiin  and  moon,  more  exa<5t]y,  many  years  before  that  period*  Du  Halde  in- 
an  their  defcendants  knew  them,  for  many  a-  forms  ut,  that  Tcheou-cong,  the  m oft  Ikilful  fU 
?s  after  the  flood.  ftrononoer  that  ever  China  produced,  lived  more 
(7.)  Indeed,  beiides  the  motives  of  mere  curio-  than  a  thoufand  years  before  Chrift :  that  he  palf- 
ty,  which  of  themlblvcs  may  be  fuppofed,  to  ed  whole  nights  m  obferving  the  celeftial  bodies*, 
ive  excited  people  to  a  contemplation  of  the  and  arranging  them  into  conftellations,  &c.  At 
iorious  celeftial  canopy,  aafar  as  that  was  pof-  prefent,  howerer,  the  Aate  of  agronomy  is  but 
t)lc,  k  is  eafily  to  Ije  feeii,  that  fome  parts  ofthe  very  low  in  that  country,  akhough  it  is  cultivated 
ience  anfwer  fiich  eilential  purpofes  to  mankind,  at  Peking,  by  public  authority,  in  like  manner  as 
tat  they  could  not  long  be  poflibly  diijpenfed  in  moft  of  the  capital  citirs  of  Europe.  This  it- 
ith.  And  it  hat  been  remarked,  that  traces  of  afcrib^d,  by  Dr  Long,  to  a  barbaiT>us  decree  of 
lis  (cience  in  difterent  degrees  of  improvement^  o.iC  of  th^ir  empiTors,  to  bum  all  the  lH>oks  ia 
ave  been  found  among  all  nations.  the  empias  exu  pling  fuch  as  related  to  ;igricul- 

(8.)  Upon  the  buHding  of  the  Tower  of  Ba-  ture  and  medicine. 

I'l,  it   it  fuppofed  tluU   Noah  retired  with   hit  (12.)  Aftronomy,  accordirg  to  Porphyrj,  moll 

Sidren  bom  after  the  flood,  to  the  north-caftem  have  been  of  very  ancient  ftand ing  m  the  Eait. 

art  of  Aha,  where  his  deG:endanl8  peopled  the  He  infonns  us  tuat  when  Baity iuu  vias  taken  by 

ill  empire  of  China.     It  is  feid  alfo,  that  the  Je-  Alexander*  there  were  hioujht  from  thence,  ce- 

lit  millionaries  ha%*e  found  traditional  aceountt  kfti^l  oblervatjons  for  the  lp,«ce  of  190J  yean»; 

mong  the  Chinele,^  of  their  having    been  taught  which   therefore  muft  have   commenced   within 

^lis  (cience,  by  their  firft  emperer  Fo«hi»  who  it  115  years  after  the  flood,  or  within  15  years  at- 

ippoietl  to  be  the*iame  with  Noah  ;  and  Kemp-  ter  building  of  Bal>el.     fipigenes,    acconding  to 

lt  alTcrtS,  that  Fo-hi  difcovered  the  motions  of  Pliny*  alftrnied  tiuit  the  Babylonians  had  obfciva- 

he  heavens,  divided  time  into  years  and  months*  tion^  ot  72c  years,  engraven  on  bricks, 

'id  inrentcil  the  12  figns,  into  which  they  divide  (13.)  AchiiisS  Tatini.  afcribes  ihc  invention  of 

he  2odiac,  and  which  they  diftinguiih  by  Uie  fol-  aftronomy  ti»  the  F^ypiians  ;  and  adds  that  their 

'»wing  names;  i,  tlie  nioufe;  a,  the  ox  or  cow ;  knowledge  ot  tli.U  lUciice  was  cn;5ra\cn  on  pil- 

i« the  tiger;  4,  the  hare;  ^,  the  dragon:  6,  the  lars,  and  by  that  mtaiib  tranfniiUed  to  polterity 

irpent:  7,  thehurfe;  8,  the  flieep ;  9,  tbejnofk  B*iuiy,  in  hib  eiab:.r..ti*  Hiiiory  ot  aijv»ci*t  and 

tcy;  to,  the  cock  or  hen;  11,  the  du^'    .i».a  12,  tnotlein  Auiouotny,  culca^iourb  to  tr^cj  ihe  on- 

Kia 
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^n  of  this  fcience  among  the  ChaldeaBS*  Egyptl-  hibked  to  us  by  them*  perh;q>t  abont  the  Ub£ 

ans»  PerfianSy  lodiansy  and   Cbinefe)  to  a  very  time,  anterior  to  its  difcovery  by  Huygcna.  Of 

^arly  period.    And  thence  he  maintains*  that  it  the  firft  we  have  a  remarkable  paflage,  tranflatd 

was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  a 800  years  by  Sir  W.  Jones  form  the  Poem  of  Shitia  and  F«r« 

before  Chrift;  in  Pcrlia,  3109  :  in  India*  3101 ;  had  I  *'  there  is,"  (ays  the  author  of  that  poen. 

and  in  Cnina*  395  a  years  before  that  sera.    He  al-  '*  a  drong  propendty  which  dances  through  em^ 

lb  apprehends,  that  aftronomy  had  been  (hidied  atom  and  attracts  the  minuted  particle  to  iblllep^ 

even  long  Befoce  thisiliftant  period,  and  that  we  culiar  objed ;  from  fuch  propenfity  arifes  evoy 

are  only  to  date  its  revival  from  thence.       "  motion  perceived  in  heavenly  or  ten^eftrial  bodies} 

(14.)  NL  BaitLY,  in  inveftigating  the  antiquity  it  is  a  difpofition  to  be  attraded  which  tiu^ 

and  progrefs  of  aftronomy  among  the  Indians,  hard  fteel  to  ru(h  from  iti  place,  and  rirct  itieii 

examines  and  compares  four  fets  of  aftronomical  on  the  magnet,  it  is  the  fkme  difpo&tioa  whci: 

Tables  of  the  Indian  philofophers,  viz.  that  of  impels  the  light  Itraw  to  attach  itfelf  firn^  oa 

the  Siamefe,  explained  by  M.  Caffini   in   16S9  ;  amber."    As  to  the  Ring  of  Saturn,  tbdr  C^ 

that  brought  mm  India,  by  M.  le  Gentil,  of  the  Sani,  who  reprefents  that  placet  fuiroottded  bj  1 

Academj  of  Sciences  |  and  two  other  manufcript  ferpent,  is  too  confpicuous  not  to  be  loBoiediitdT 

tables,  found  among  the  papers  of  M.  de  Li  lie :  recognized. 

all  of  which  agree  together,  and  refer  to  the  me  ^^        ( 1 7O  We  fhall  conclude  this  part  of  the  Hiftvr 

ridan  of  Benares.    It  appears,  that  the  funda-  of  Aliatic  difcdveries  in  the  words  of  VrakSdt 

mental  epoch  of  the  Indian  aftronomy,  is  a  con*  Playfair.     **  That  obiervations  made  to  bda. 

jundion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  took  place  when  all  Europe  was  barbarous  or  ontnhabctedi 

at  the  diiUnqe  of  3102  A.  A.  C    And  M.  fiailly  inveftigations  into  the  moft  fubtle  effedaof  giatit^ 

computes  that  fuch  a  coRJundion  really  then  hap-  tion,  made  in  Europe  near  five  tbouland  yean  if. 

pened.  tprwards,  ihould  thus  come  in  mutual  fnpport  a 

{15.)  He  farther  obferves,  that,  at  prcfent,  the  one  another,  is  perhaps  the  moil  ftrikiog  esampk 

Indians  calculate  eclipfes,  from  obfervations  made  of  the  prugreU  and  viiltciiude  of  Science,  wbid 

jooo  years  ago;  the  accuracy  of  whicbi  with  re^  the  Hiftory  of  mankind  has  yet  exhibited." 
gard  to  the  folar  nu>tion,  ht  exceeds  that  of  the       (i8-)  It  appears  too,  that  aitronotny  watsot 

belt  Grecian  aftronomers.     The  lunar  motions  unknown  to  the  Americans ;  though  in  their  4> 

have  been  computed  from  the   fpace   through  Tifion  of  tlme^  they  made  ufe  only  of  the  fobr, 

which  that  luminary  pafTes  ia  1,600,984  days. —  and  not  of  the  lunar  motions*    The  Mexicaoiiis 

They  alfo  ule  the  cycle  of  19  years,  the  fame  as  particular,  had  a  fb-ange  prediledion   for  tk 

that  afcribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Meton^    Their  number  13:  their  fhorteft  peHodscoafiitedof  n 

theory  of  the  planets  is  bettef  than  that  of  Pto*  days ;  their  cycle  of  13  months,  each  codtaiin^ 

lemy^  as  they  do  not  fuppofe  the  earth  in  the  ^^  days;  and  their  €?entui*y  of  4  periods  of  ij 

centre  of  the  cdeftial  motions,  and  believe  that  yean  each :  this  exceflive  veneration  for  the  no- 

Venus  and  Mercury  move  roiind  the  Am.    Their  p^  ij»  arofe,  according  to  Siguenta,  from  its  b^ 

aftronomy  alfo  agrees  with  the  moft  modem  dif-  in^  the  number  of  their  greater  gods.    Clarigcfo 

coveries,  with  r^ard  to  the  obliquity  of  the  e-  alio  afTerts  it  as  a  fad,  that,   having  diicofcn^ 

diptic,   and  the  acceleration  of  t^e  equinodial  tbe  excels  of  a  few  hours  in  the  folaft  abofetk 

pomts,  ^c.    The  inhabitants  of  Japan,  of  Siam,  lunar  year,  they  made  ufe  of  intercalary  days,  ta 

and  of  the  Mogul's  'empire^  have  alfo  been  ac-  bring  them  to  an  equality,  at  was  done  by  J^ 

quainted  with  aftronomy,  from  time  immemori-  us  Cafar  in  the  Roman  calendar ;  but  with  tkk 

al ;  and  the  celebrated  obfervatory  at  Benares,  is  difierence,  that  inftead  of  one  day  every  4  yttn, 

a  monument  both  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos,  they  inteipofed  13  days  every  5  %  yean, 
and  of  their  ikill  in  that  fcience.  (19O  Thus  have  we  introduced  a  people  wboir 

(16.)  In  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  pretentions  to  priority  of  difcovery  may  vcM 

of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  Profeiroi*  Playfaik   has  difpute  with  thofe  of  the  Chaldeans  and  ^gy^tv 

given  a  learned  and  ingenious  diifertation  on  the  ans;  but  we  will  ftate  the  claims  of  the  two  hft, 

^iftronomy  of  the  Bramins,  in  which  the  great  ac-  and  let  our  readers  judge  forthemfelfcs.    Amoaf 

curacy  and  high  antiquity  of  the  fcience  among  the  Ancients  we  hnd  the  name  of  Chaldean  oini 

them  is  rendered  extremely  probable.    It  hence  often  for  aftronomer  or  aftrologer.     Indeed  boti 

appears,  that  their  tables  and  rules  of  computa-  thefe  nations  pretended  to  a  very  high  aotioaiff 

tion  have  peculiar  reference  to  an  epoch,  and  to  and  claimed  the  honour  of  producing  the  firn  ci- 

obfervations  3000  or  4000  years  A.  C.    Other  in-  tivators  of  this  fcience.    The  Chaldeans  boaftedd 

ftances  are  there  given  of  the  very  confiderable  their  temple  or  tower  of  Belus,  and  of  Zoroztei 

degree  of  mathematical  knowledge,  employed  in  whom  they  placed  5000  years  before  the  deftnc- 

their  precepts  and  calculations.     But  amongft  all  tion  of  Troy  ^  while  the  Fgyptians  txxaHcd  of' 

thefe  precepts  and  thofe  calculations,  perhaps  none  their  colleges  of  priefts,  where  a^troiKimy  vst 

will  l^rike  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  greater  taught,  and  of  the  monument  of  Ofyoiandyjs  k 

force  than  the  two  following ;  in  the  firft  of  which  which,  it  is  faid,  there  was  a  golden  circle  of  36; 

we  fhall  find,  without  plucking  a  leaf  from  the  cubits  in  ctrcumfereoce,  and  one  cubit  thick,  di* 

never  fading  laurels  of  Sir  i.  Newton,  that  that  im-  vided  into  365  equal  parts,  according  to  the  dap 

mortal  principle  which  he  develoi>e«.:  to  the  Wef-  of  the  year,  ice.    It  is  indeed  evident  that  bath 

tern  world,  was  difcovered  by  the  Philofophers  Chaldea  and  Egypt  were  countries  vtry  prn^T 

of  the  Eaftem,  thoufands  of  years  before  he  exift-  for  aftronomical  obfervations,  on  account  of  t*v 

eJ  ;  and  in  the  fecond  tiie  ring  of  Saturn  ii  ex*  ^tended  flatnefs  of  the  country,  and  the  pur.tr 
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{  A*renity  of  the  air.  The  U)W(r  of  liolus,  or  gr^at  Bjar,  wliich  from  its  chai.gcablontfs  could 
Udbw*!  iU'clf,  was  probably  an  allroiKnnical  t»b-  not  Jircvll  ilum  in  lonp  voyages;  and  from  thi* 
iJLtory  ^  and  the  p)ramid3  of  Egypt,  \vh:^tev?r  caufe  tlu y  nevtr  vcntiircd  flora  Land."  Thus 
y  weir  orijjinally  ddi^ncd  for,  ini^ht  pcih.ips  the  Phcenici.ins  brr.im.*  mafters  of  the  fca,  and  of 
tt'cr  the  famt-  purpof/ ;  at  leaft:  they  il.cvvr  tlie  alrnofl  all  tlicconinK-rcc in  the  world.  TheOreoks, 
i  oi'this  pcopl*?  in  pradical  altronomy,  as  they  it  i:*  probable,  dori\ed  their  altronomicnl  know- 
all  placed  with  their  four  froi.tii  txadly  fating  led^e  chioily  from  the  Ei'vptiaus  and  Phoenicians^ 
cardinal  points  of  the  coinp«ifd.  by  meacti  of  fjvcral  of  thiir  countrymen  whovtfrt* 

iv.)  The  Chaldeans  be^.in  to  make  obrer\a-  ed  thefe  nauons.  lor  the  purpok-  of  learning  tlie 
"s  fooii  after  tlie  confufion  of  languages,  as  ap-  difflr^-nt  fcicnces.  Newioii  fui)i)or^'s  that  tMe  di- 
.T.  irom  the  obfervaiions  found  iheie  on  the  viiion  into  conftcllatiuns  v.-as  made  about  (he  time 
t:ig  of  Bibylon  by  Alexander;  and  it  is  pro-  of  ihc  Argonautic  expedition;  but  it  is  more  pro* 
flc  thfy  be;;.*n  mucii  earlier.  They  determined,  table  that  they  were,  at  lealt  moft  part  of  them, 
■  I  t(3lLr.ible  exadnefs,  the  length  both  of  a  pc-  ^^i  ^  much  o'der  d  ilc,  and  derived  from  other  na* 
iieal  and  fyncdical  month.  They  difcovt;red,  tioni,  though  clothed  in  fables  of  their  own  in- 
t   the  mction  of  the  moon  was  not  uniform  ;     ver.tion  or  application. 

i  they  even  attempted  to  alfign  thofe  parts  of  (24.)  The  fable  of  Atlas  fupporting  the  hea- 
orbit  in  uiilch  the  motion  is  tjuickcr  or  Ilower.  ^^''S  upon  his  lliouldcr*,  ll.ov\s  that  fome  Mauri- 
•  arc  affured  by  Ptolemy  that  the  y  were  not  tanian  monarch  of  that  name  had  made  confider- 
icquaiuted  with  the  motion  of  the  moon's  apo-  able  .idvances  in  altronomieal  knowledge;  and  his 
md  noelv  s,  the  bttcr  of  which  they  f>:pp  fed  difooveries  had  probab'y  l>een  communicated  to 
1^^- a  complete  revolution  in  6?8<?;  days,  or  a  the  Creeks.  St\eral  of  the  conftellations  arc 
I  •  more  than  18  years,and  cotjt.'.ined  21 ;  com-  mentioned  by  Heliod  and  Homer,  who  lived 
I'-  lunation^,  uhich  periodic  calLJ  thj  Choi-  .".bout  A.  A.  C.  8 7c.  Tiieir  knowledge  in  this 
:.  Saros.  fcici.ce  however  was  greatly  impro\*ed  By  Thales 

M.)  ProL'^MY  alfvi  giv?s  w^  fr.nn  llipparchus,  the  Milefian,  and  other  Greeks,  who  travelled  in- 
•rai  obferv.itions  of  lunar  eciIj>lt-8  made  at  Ba-  to  K;-  %pt,  and  brought  from  thence  the  chid^prin- 
oTi  ab<>v^»  72c  years  A.  C.  and  Arilloile  infonr.s  ciple^  of  the  H'i'nce*.  'i  hales  was  born  about 
tint  they  had  many  oceultations  cf  the  pla-  A.  A.  C.  640,  a:.d  he  \v.:s  the  ffrft  among  the 
.  and  fixed  flars  by  the  moon;  a  circumftince  (ireiks,  who  obfeiveel  the  ftars,  the  folfticcs,  and 
\-^i  led  them  to  conceive  th.d  eclipfrj  of  the  pr.  diiflcd  the  eclipfes  ofthe  fun  and  moon, 
uere  to  bj  attributed  to  the  fame  caule.  They  (1^.)  The  fcieiiCe  was  farther  cultivated  snd  ex- 
l  ijfLj  no  iPiConliderable  fliare  in  .•>nanj:ing  the  tc^nded  by  his  fuceellors  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
wnto  confteilations,  and  the  comets  did  not  mt»ne's,  and  Anaxagcras;  but  efpccially  by  Pytha- 
'j-'C  their  obfervation.  Dialling  was  alfo  prac-  gora?,  who,  abOnt  A.  A.  C*  577*  brought  from 
d  amoiij^  them  long  before  the  Greeks  were  Kgypt  the  kannng  of  tbefe  people,  taught  it  in 
uai:;ted  with  that  feiencc.  Gnvce  and  Italy,   and   founded  the  fetft  of  thfc 

12.)  The  Egyptians  were  much  of  the  fame  Pythagorean?.  He  taught  that  the  fun  was  in  the 
.ling  in  Afliunomy  with  the  Chaldeans.  He-  centre  uf  the  ur.iverfe ;  that  the  earth  was  round; 
otu^  afcrib.'s  their  knowkxlge  in  tlie  fcience  to  that  there  were  antipodt^s;  that  the  moon  reflef^- 
if^ria  ;  but  probably  not  the  ftme  wh»)m  New-  ed  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  was  inhabited  like  the 
iiiikcs  cjfemponry  v  ith  Solomon,  as  they  earth;  that  comets  wue  a  kind  of  wandering 
re  acquainted  with  agronomy  at  k\if^  n;any  fti.rs,  dif.ippeanng  in  the  further  parts  of  their 
•tlivd  years  before  that  rera.  We  learn,  from  cubits;  that  the  white  colour  of  the  milky  way 
t  JtiiViOny  of  fome  ancient  authe>rs  that  they  wps  owin,:  to  the  united  brightnefs  of  a  great 
1  V'.d  tlic  tli^ure  of  the  earth  was  fpherical;  multitude  of  fmall  ftart.;  and  he  fuppofed  that 
t  the  moon  waseclipfe«i  hy  p.iH.ng  through  the  the  diftanees  of  the  intnin  and  planets  from  the 
ti.'^i  fliadow,  though  it  din  •:,  not  certainly  ap-  earth,  were  in  certain  harmonic  proportions  to 
li"  that  t*i.y  had  any  knowledge   of  tlie  true     one  another. 

'  m  of  theunivjife;  that,  thiy  attempted  to  (16.)  Philolauj,  a  Pythagorean,  who  floi^- 
fure  the  magnitude  of  tl.e  rarth  and  fun,  riflied  about  A.  ;\.  C.  4  ?c,  and  alierted  the  annual 
ujh  their  methods  of  afcertainii.g  the  latter  motion  of  the  earth  on  her  own  axis,  was  taught 
le  v(Ty  erroneous  ;  and  that  th  y  even  pi-eteiul-  by  Uicetas,  a  Syracufan.  Abotit  thf  fame  time 
to  foretel  the  appearance  of  ee)mets,  as  well  as  Meton  and  Tu^flemoa,  Ronrilbcd  at  Athenr,  where 
I*  quakes  aad  inundations.  '1  his  fcirnce.  how-  they  obfer>-ed  the  fumtner  folftire,  A.  'A.  C.  43a. 
r,  gnidually  tlccayed,  and  in  the  time  of  Au-  wdh  th.^rifmgb  and  fettings  of  the  llarf,  aud  what 
u:.  :t  W.1S  entirely   rxtinol  am'Mi«:  them.  feafons  the>'  aufweTed  to.     Melt) ;   alfo  invented 


:  I')  AftrontMny  palled  from  Cl.jklea  and  Ecypt     the  cy<;lr  cf  19  y.ais,  which  i^iii  \yQ'A\s  his  name. 
^he  Pnanici:i:ui,  ami  was  applied  by  that  com-        (27.*TuT>oxrs,  of  Ciiidos,  lived  about  A.  A.  C.  ' 
tical  peopl.-,  to   the   pnrpof..;   of  navi^rution,     370,  :u.d  was  one  of  the  moft  Ikllful  Tftronomers 


r^i^  to  that  point  in  the  Heavens  called  the  i>ole,  Italy,  to   improve  it:   and  we  are   ir.formed   by 

e  guide  t)f  the  prefent  navigator.     Other  na-  Pliny,  that  he  determined  th*  annual  year  to  con- 

''  attracted  by  bri.liancy  rather  than  by  ufeful-  tain  .^65  days,  6  hours,  and  alfu  the  periodical  time. 

>;  rtt:koned  their  courfe  by  the  urfa  major  or  of  the  plaaets,  and  made  otiicr  impottant  difco- 

^  OL.  U.    Part  U.  M  m  m  m                                 xorj^ 
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vries  and  obfervations.     Calippus  flourished  foon  flower  in  her  apogee  than  hi  her  perigee,  and  itm 

after  Eudoxus,  and  his  celcftial  fphere  is  mention-  there  was  a  motion  of  anticipation  of  the  mooc' 

ed  by  Ariftotle ;  but  he  is  better  known  by  a  pe-  nodes :  he  conftru^ed  tables  of  the  motiods  c 

riod  of  76  years  which  he  invented,  containing  4  the  fun  and  moon»  collevaed  accounts  of  f\idh  t- 

corre^*\i  AMonic  periids,  and  which  commeo-  clipfes,  &c.  as  had  been  m.ide  by  the  Ejjpuas* 

cedatthe  lummer  folftice,  A.  A.  C.  .^30.    About  and  Chaldeans,  and  calculated  ail  that  \<cr' i? 

Uu»  time  the  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  f/ftem  happen  for  600  years ;  he  difcovered  that  tV.c  ^• 

was  canied  into  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  by  cer-  ed  ftars  changed  their  places,  having  a  flow  n- 

tain  colonies  of  Gaeks.  tion  of  their  own  from  W.  to  E.  he  correficd  t . 

V18.)  ViTRUvius,  howe\'er,  reprefcnts  the  in-  Calippic  period,  and  pointed  out  fome  erron  i* 

trodu<5tion  of  aftronomy  into  Greece,  in  a  manner  Eratofthenes's  method  for  meafuring  the  circuiri?- 

fomewhat  different.    He  maintains,  that  Berofus,  rence  of  the  earth ;  he  computed  the  fuii'sdifcc: 

a  Babylonian,  brought  it  immediately  trom  Baby-  more  accurately  than  his  predecefibrs;  butt 

Ion  ittelf,  and  opened   t.i  aftronomical  fchool  in  bcft  work  is  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  to  t*^ 

the  ifle  of  Cos.    And  Pliny  fays,  that  in  confide-  number  of  loai,  with  their  longitudes,  UtimJo. 

ration  of  his  wonderful  predidions,  the  Athenians  and  apparent  magnitudes ;  which,  with  rooft  c 

erefted  a  ftatue  to  him  m  the  gymnafium,  with  a  his  other  obfcn'ations,  are  preferved  by  PloJcir' 

gilded  tongue.    But  if  this  Berofus  be  the  fame  in  his  Almageft. 

with  the  author  of  the  Chaldaic  hiftoriesi  he  muft        (31.)  From  the  time  of  Hipparchas,  till  that  t 

have  lived  before  Alexander.    About  this  time,  or  Ptolemy,  little  progrefs  was  made  io  aftronor 

rather  earlier,  the  Greeks  having  begun  to  plant  He  was  bom  at  Pdufium  10  Egypt^  in  the  ^ir* 

colonies  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egyptt  thefe  became  century,  and  made  the  greateft  part  of  bisobf - 

acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  fyftem,  and  the  vations  at  the  celebrated  fchool  of  Alexindh:  :3 

notions  of  the  ancient  JDruids  concerning  aftrono-  that  country.    Profiting  by  thofc  of  Hippire>j» 

my.    Julius  Ciefar  informs  us  that  the  latter  were  and  other  ancient  aftronomers,  he  formed  s.  i^v 

(killed  in  this  fcience ;  and  that  the  Gauls  in  ge-  tern  of  his  own,  which,  though  erroneons,  wa 

neral  were  able  failors,  which  at  that  time  they  implicitly  followed  for  many  ages  by  all  oatk^J 

could  not  be  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  He  compiled  a  great  work,  called  the  /JmAzi 

aftronomy:  and  it  is  related  of  Pythoas,  who  which  contained  the  obfervalior.s  and  coMcdi  • 

lived  at  M.irfeilles  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  of  his  predeceflfors  in  aftronomy.     This  wcrt  »  • 

Great,  that  he  obferved  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at  prefer\cd  from  the  conflagration  of  the  Ala> 

the  fummer  folftice  by  means  of  a  gnomon.    He  drian  libnr)'  by  the  Saracens,  and  tranfiatfd  ^f"" 

is  alfo  faid  to  have  travelled  as  far  as  Thule  to  Arabic,  A.  D.  817,  and  ir.to  Latin  b  113c.   "H: 

fettle  the  ch mates.  Greek  original  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  l** 

(29.;  After  Alexander's  death,  the  fciencesflou-  beginning  of  the    15th    century,    wheri  it  « 

jriihed  chiefly   in  Egypt,   under  the  aufpices  of  brought  from  Conftantinople,  then  taken  by  •> 

Ptolemy   Philadelphu*,  and  his  fiicceflbrs.    He  Turks,  by  George,  a  monk  of  Trape^ond,  ^ 

founded  a  fchcol  tUere,  which  continued  till  the  whom  it  was  tranflaied  into  Latin;  acdTrka 

iovafio'i  of  the  Saracens,  A.  A.  C.  650.  From  the\  other  editions  have  been  fince  made, 
founding  c*t'  that  fjiiool,  th  •  tcience  of  aftronomy         (33.)  From  A.  D.  8co,  till  the  beginning  oft'^ 

advanced  con  fidcraby.  Ariftdrchus,about  A.  A.  C.  14th  century,  the  weftem  parts  of  Europe*"" 

*70|  ftrcnuoufly  a  flirted  the  Pythagorean  fyftem,  iaimerfed  in  grofs  ignorance,  while  the  AraVi* 

and  gave  a  method  of  determining  the  fun's  dif-  5>ronting  by  the  bcoks  they  had  prefcrted  fr« 

tance  by  the  d?chotomy  ot  the  moon,— Eratof-  the  wreck  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  cnkin**- 

tbenes,  who  was  bom  at  Cyrene,  A.  A.  C.  271,  and  iinproved  all  the  fciences,  and  porticul:*" 


the  royai  library  there,  he  fet  up  for  that  pr  ncc  empire.     His  grandfon  At  Mamuh,  wboiic 

thofe  armilhry  fphens,  which   Hipparchus  and  ed  the  throne  in  8;  4,  was  a  great  encourage  ^- 

Ptolemy  th«*  aftronomer  afterwards  employed  lb  improver  of  the  fciences,  efpeciilly  of  aftfwor' 

fuccefifaUy  in  obferving  the  heavens.     He  alfo  d?-  Having  conftnnfted  proper  inftruments.  He  |=i- 

termined  the  diftance  between  the  tropics  to  he  many  obfervations ;  determined  the  obB<jin'**' 

^  of  the  whole  meridian  circle,  which  makes  the  the  ecliptic  to  be  23"  3?' ;  and  under  hisic^-^ 


obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  his  time  to  be  «.;**  51'^  a  depr.e  of  the  circle  of  the  earth  was  tneifur^' 

(30.)  The  celebrated  Archimedf}.,  too,  ciilti-  fecowd  time  in  the  plain  of  Singar,  on  tbelo^'' 

vated  aftmnomy,  as  well  as  ^'eometiy  .ir.d  mech;:-  of  the  Red  Sea. 

nics  J  dctiTmined  the  diftances  of  the' planets  from         (.;4.)  About  this  time  Alfercakcs  vrot^«^ 

one  another;  and  conftruded  a  kind  ot  pbuitari-  m^^nts  of  aftronomy  ;  and  Albategnius,  vbotx 

urn  or  ciTer\-,  to  rcprefoi.t  the  phconniena  and  iillied  about  the  year  880,  greatly  refonwti^^' 

motions  iiftlie  heav-n'y  boJij3.  comparing   his  own  obfersalions  ^ith  '^^^ 

(  U')  Nt)t  to  m.nuo.i  many  othtrs  of  the  an-  PtoUmy.     Hence  he  computed  the  motioo  p»"-'- 

cl«nts»  who  cultivate  nitronomy,  Hipparchus,  fun's  apogee  from  PtoWmy's  time  to  ha  ^'^J 

who  flouii.'hra  about  A.  A    C.  140,  w.i^  the  firft  fjttled  the  preceffion  of  the  e<)uinoxcs  sicse^ 

who  app  ieJ  himfelf  to  the  ftiuly  of  ev<Ty  branch  grtr  in  70  ye.u^  ;  and  fixed  the  obliqirity  »  *^ 

of  that  fcience.     Ptolemy  favs,  Iv^  n^.ade  grjat  irx-  ecliptic  at  23**  33^.    The  tables  which  he  cat?'- 

pVovement*  in  it ;  he  dilcovered  that  the  orbits  of  fed,  for  the  meridian  of  Ara^,  were  k;tis<Actc^ 

the  i>Unc:ti  are  eccentiic,  that  the  moon  moved  cd  by  the  Arabians.  . 
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( ;5.)  After  this,  thoujjh  the  Saracens  had  many  the  fun's  apogee  in  the  beginning  of  Cancer ;  but 

eminent   aftronomers,   fcveral    centuries  elapfed  retained  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  aj*  33^',  as 

witiiout  producing  any  vcrv  valuable  obfervationsy  determined  by  the  lateft  obfervations.    He  alfo 

excepting  thofeof  forue  cclipfes  obferved  by  Ebm  obfervcd  fome  eclipfes,  made  new  tables  fcr  com- 

YouNis,  3ftronora?r  to  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  by  putiug  them,  and  had  juft  finifhed  a  theory  of 

means  of  which  the  quantity  of  the  morn  s  .icce-  the  planets,  when  he  died  in  1461^  being  only  39 

IcTation  fince  that  time  may  be  determined.  Other  years  of  age. 

eminent  Arabic   aftronomcrs  were,  Arzachel,  a  (40.)  Pur  bach  was  fucceeded  in  thefe  labours 
'  MoiH"  of  Spain,  who  obfervcd  the  obliquity  of  the  by  his  pupil  and  friend,  John  Muller,  commonly 
txiipti<;,  and  improved  Trigonometry  by  conftruc-  called  Regiomontanus,  who  completed  the  epi- 
;  ting  tables  of  lines,  inftead  of  chords  of  arches,  tome  of  Ptolemy's  Almageft,  which  Purbach  had 
dividing  the  diameter  into  300  e^ual  parte.  Alha-  begun  ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  friend  was  in- 
zen  his  contemporary,  wrote  upon  the  twilight,  vited  to  Rome,  where  he  made  many  aftrocomi- 
the  height  of  the  clouds,  the  pbienomenon  of  the  cal  obfervations.    Being  returned  to  Nuremberg 
horizontal  moon,  and  firft  fhewed  the  importance  in  147 1,  by  the  encouragement  of  Bernard  Walthcr, 
of  the  theory  of  refradions  in  agronomy.  a  wealthy  citizen,  he  made  feveral  inftrumeiiis  for 
(3^.)  Ulug   BeG;  grandfon  of  the  celebrated  agronomical  obfervations,  among  which  was  an 
Tamerlane,  the  Tartarian  prince,  a  great  profi-  armillary  aftrolabe,  like  that  ufed  at  Alexandria 
cient  in  practical  aftronomy,  had  very  large  in-  by  h'ipparchus  and   Ptolemy,   with    which  and 
firumeut.-    particuliirly  a  quadrant  of  about  180  a  good  clock,  then  but  a  late  invention,  he  made 
t  -ct  hi^h,  with  which  he  made  gootl  obfervations.  many  obfervations.    He  made  ephemerides  for 
JVom  thefe  he  determined  t!ie  latitude  of  Samar-  30  years  to  comi:,  Ihcwing  the  lunations,  eclipfes, 
cmd,  Iiis  capital,  to  be  39^  37'  23";  and  compo-  &c. ;  printed  the  works  of  many  of  the  moft  ce- 
fed  aftronomicil  tables  for  the  meridian  of  the  lebrated  ancient  aftroromer?,  and  wrote  i^he  the- 
ftine  fo  exa«ft,  that  they  differ  very  little  from  ory  of  the  Planets  and  Comets,  and  a  tr-atife  on 
thof?  COD  (trusted  afterwards  by  Tycho  Brahe. —  Triangles,  Hill  in  repute  for  feveral  good  theorems; 
His  principal  work  was  his  catalogue  of  the  fixed  computing  the  table  of  finca  for  every  (ingle  mi- 
liars, made  from  bis  owu  obfervations  in  the  year  nute,  to  the  radium  i ooooco,  aod  introducing  the 
14J7*  ufe  of  tangents  alfo  into  trig onometr>'. 

(37.)  At  this  period,  almoft  all  Europe  was  im-  (4i«)  After  Muller*s  death,   which  happened 
merfed  in  ignorance;  which  began  to  be  difpeU  at  Rome  in  1476,  in  his  40th  year,  Bernard  Wal- 
led by  the  fettlement  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  The  ther  collected  his  papers,  and  continued  the  aflro- 
emperor  Frederic  U.  about  1130,  alfo  began  to  nomical  obfervations  till  his  own  death.    T  he  ob- 
encourage  learning ;  refloring  fome  decayed  uni-  fervations  of  both  wore  collected  by  order  of  the 
verfities.  founding  a  new  one  in  Virnna ;  and  cau-  fcnate  of  Nuremberg,  and  publifhcd  there  in  1544 
ling  the  works  of  Ariftotle  and  Ptolemy's  Alma-  by  John  Schoner :  they  were  alfo  afterwards  pub- 
geft,  to  Ix*  tranflated  into  Latin.    Two  years  af-  liftied  in  1618  by  Snellius,  at  the  end  of  the  ob- 
Icr  this,  John  de  Sacro  Bofco,  that  is  of  Halifax,  fervations  made  by  the  Landgrave  of  Helie;  and 
compiled  from  Ptolemy,  Albategnius,  Alferga-  laftly  with  thofe  of  1  ycho  Brahc  in  i6<^. 
nus,  and  other  Arabic  allronomers,  his  work  De  (42O  Walther  was  fucceeded,  as  aftronomer  at 
Spihtra^  which  was  held  in  the  greateft  eAima-  Nuremberg,  by  John  Werner,  a  clergyman, 
tion  for  300  years  after,  and  was  honoui^d  with  who  oblerved  the  motion  of  the  comet  in  1500  ; 
commentaries  by  Clavius  and  other  learned  men.  and  wrote  feveral  trads  on  geon^ctry,  aftronomy, 
()8.j  In  it4o,ALPHONSO,  K.  ofCa(lile,notonly  and  geography,  in  a  mafterly  manner ;  the  moft 
cultivated  aftronomy  himfetf,  but  greatly  encou-  remarkable  of  which  are  thofe  concerning  the  mo- 
raged  others ;  and  by  the  afliftance  of  feveral  lear-  tion  of  the  8th  fphere,  or  of  the  fixed  ftars:  in  this 
ned  men  corre^ed  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  and  tra(5t,  by  comparing  his  own  obfervations,  made 
compofed  thofe  which  were  denominated  from  in  15 14,  with  thofe  of  Ptolemy,  Alphonlus,  and 
him  the  Alphonsine  Tables.    About  the  fame  others,  he  fliewed  that  the  motion  of  the  fixed 
time,  Roger   Bacon,  an  Englifti  monk,  wrote  ftars  fince  called  the  prcceffion  of  the  equinoxes, 
feveral  trads  relative  to  aftronomy,  particularly  is  1°  10'  in  roo  years.    He  made  alfo  the  firft  ftar 
of  the  lunar  afpe<fts,  the  folar  rays,  and  the  places  of  Aries  26®  diftant  from  the  equino^ial  point, 
of  the  fixed  ftars;  and  about  1270,  Vitello,  a  and  the  obHquity  of  the  ecliptic  only  23^  18'; 
Polander,  compofed  a  treatife  on  optics,  in  which  conftrufted  a  planetarium,  reprefenting  the  ce- 
be  (hewed  the  ufe  of  refractions  in  aftronomy.  leftial  motions  according  to  the  l^olemaic  hypo- 
(39.)  Till  the  time  of  Purbach,  who  was  bom  thefis;  and  publiihed  a  tranflation  of  Ptolemy's 
in  141  J,  little  farther  improvement  was  made  in  Geography,  with  a  commentary,  in  which   he 
this  fcience.     He  compofed  new  tables  of  fines  hrft  propofed  the  method  of  finding  the  longitude 
for  ev«»ry  10  minutes,  making  the  radius  60,  with  at  fea  by  obferving  the  moon's  diftance  from  the 
4  cypheib  annexed,     he  conftrudted  fpheres  and  fixed  ftars.    Werner  died  in  1528,  aged  60. 
globes,  and  wrote  feveral  aft rt»nomical  tradts;  as,  (43.^  Nicolaus  Copernicus  rofe  rext,  and 
a  comraeniary  on  Ptolemy's  Almageft  \  fome  trea-  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  ailronomy,  that  the  true 
lifes  on  arithmetic  and  dialling,  with  tables  for  fyftem,  difcovcred,   or  rather  renewed   by  him, 
various  climates;  new  tables  of  the  fixed  ftars  has  been  ever  fince  ftiled  the  Copernican.    He 
reduced  to  the  middle  of  that  century ;  and  he  reftored  the  old  Pythagorean  fyllem  of  the  world, 
corre<^Wd  the  tables  of  the  planets,  making  new  which  had  been  fet  afide  from  the  time  of  Ptole- 
equations  to  them  where  the  Alphonfine  tables  my.    About  A.D.  1307,  he  conceived  doubts  of 
were  erroneous.     lu  his  fular  tables,  he  placed  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  and  entertained  notions  a- 
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boiit  t^  /true  one,  wl^ic'i  he  jjradunlly  improved  inRrumcnts  ven'  inaccurate,  be  conHnidiil  iLdi 

by  a  fe/«:s  of  aPirononiit'il  obftrv;^tioij^,  .iiul  tho  olhors  much  larger  ard  rr.ore  exact.    In  1571,  *■- 

ftudy  (ft' former   aiiLlioi'^.     My  fbt'ff   he  formed  difcovej-ed  a  rcw  ftar  in  the  chair  of  CalEopc^j; 

new  tables,    civA   completed    his   work  in  r.^.^r,  which  inducetl  him,  like  Hipparchuson  atiir.j  • 

containing  a  renovation  of  the  new  fyfVem  of  the  occpfion,  to  make  a  new  CHlal<»j'ue  oC  ihe  fjr ; 

imivfrrN  in  which  all  the  planets  are  confulered  whi'*h  hecompofed  to  the  numbtT  of  777,  and?- 

as   revolving   about  the   fuiu     This   work   vas  dapted  their  places  to  the  year  ificc.    In  ff, 

printed    In    154.^,   under   the    care   of  '  So h oner  by  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  bo. • 

and  Ofiander,  by  the  title  of  Rnwh/ion^j  Orhi:r>i  his  new  obftTvalorx',  called  Uraniburc,  crl 

Cwlfflium  ;  and  the  author  received  a  <*ony  of  it  fm«»ll    ifland    Huenna,    oppofite  to  Copinbc'. 

a  few  hours  before  his  heath,  en  the  23d  of  M?y  which  he  very  amply  fumilhed  with  mm  iir^ 

1543*  be  being  then  70  years  of  age.  iuDrumerts,  fome  of  them  fo  divided  ns  to  ^' 

(44.)  After  the  death  of  this  great  luminary'  of  fmgle  minutes,  and  in  others  the  arch  itiiph^  S 
Aflrunomy,  the  fcicnce  and  pra(i>ice  of  it  were  read  off  to  10  feconds.  One  qu.?drnnt  w«is'':.- 
greatly  improved  by  Schonor,  Nonius,  Gemma,  ded  accord ing  to  the  method  invented  by  ^rr^, 
Frifius,  Rothman,  Byrj>ius,  the  Londcrave  of  that  is  by  47  concentric  circles;  but  mofl  oJti'^ 
HefTe,  &c.  Schoner  ntformed  and  explained  the  were  cii\ided  by  diagonals;  .i  method  of  dn*  • 
calendar,  improved  the  methods  of  making:  celef-  invented  by  Richard  Chauceler,  an  Engliilis '. 
tial  obfervation«,  and  publilhed  a  treatife  on  cof-  Tycho  employed  his  time  at  Uraitibnrg  to  !»- 
rnoeraphy.  He  died  4  years  after  Copernicus.— r  beft  advavtavt ,  till  the  death  of  the  kinjr,  vr^i*. 
Konlus  wrote  fevcral  works  on  mathematics,  a-  filling  into  difcredit,  he  was  obliged  tonipnt"- 
ftrofiomy,  and  navigation,  and  invented  fome  uf"-  Holllfin:  he  afterwa.rds  introttuced  hin^H  i' 
ful  and  ^viore  accurate  inrtrum.  :its  than  formerly  :  the  Emperor  Rtnlolph,  r>\\\\  w)»onr»  he  ccr.tu'C ' 
on »  of  thefe  was  the  aftrononiical  (juadr.n',  on  at  Prague  till  his  death  in  1601. — Tyciio»i«''' 
which  he  divided  the  degr<*efi  into  rninutes  by  a  inventor  of  a  fy  (It  m  of  aRronoiny,fl  kind  oJS*.3- 
number  of  concentric  circles  ;  the  firft  was  divi-  Flolemaic,  which  he  vainly  endea\ oiirf din ^f^ 
ded  into  90  equal  parts  or  degree-?,  the  fcconct  blifli  inflead  of  the  Ccpemican.  His  rumens > 
into  89,  the  third  into  88,  and  f)  on  to  4^;  fo  works,  however,  fhewthat  be  was  a  man  of  f^'^- 
that,  the  index  of  the  quadrant  always  falling  u-  abilities;  ai.d  his  difcoveries,  togethiT  ^vith  t^ - 
pon  or  ne.ir  one  of  the  diviHons,  the  m  nutes  are  cf  Purb;'ch  .•'nd  Kegiomonlanus,  were  couc. ' 
known  by  an  eafy  computation.  a"d  publiihed  togt-thcr  in  2621,  by  Longo(mAi>- 

(45.)  ArriAN  s  chief  worh,  Thf  drfnrrnn  A-  nus,  the  favourite  difciple  of  Tycho. 
Jirono^y^  was  publifhed  at    Ingolftadt   in    1540;        (49O   Tycho,  while  refiding   at  Prague  v* 

in  which  he  (hews,  how  to  cbferve  the  places  of  the  emperor,  piev.iilet!  on  Kepler  to  lean?  ^ 

the  ftars  and  planets  by  the  aftrolabe ;  to  ref')lvc  univerfity  of  Glatz,    and  I0  come  to  him:ri 

aftronomical  problems  by  certain  inilnimentc;  to  Tycho  dying  in  160T,  Kepler  enjoyed  ailhuL  , 

predi(5l  cclipfes,  and  to  defcribe  the   figures  of  the  title  cf  mathematician  to  the  irr.pcrof,  »*' 

them;  and  the  method  of  dividing  and  ufing  an  ordeied  him  to  fintib  the  tables  of  Tycho Bn-. 

aftronom*iCal  quadrant.    To  thcfc  are  added  oh-  which  he  publifiud  in    1617,  under  the  tits  ^ 

fervations  of  5  comets,  one  of  which  has  been  Rodolphinr.     He   died  about   A.  D.  j6.;iN - 

fuppofed  the  fame  with  that  obferved  by  He veliup,  Ratiftjon,  where  be  was  foliciting  the  ?rTtar»" 

and  if  fo,  it  ought  to  have  letumcd  again  in  the  bis  penfion.     From    his   own   obftrrations  «< 

year  17S9  ;  but  aflronomers  were  difappointcd  in  thofe  of  Tycho,  KepUr  difcovertxl  fevcral  cti'- 

their  cxpedations.  true  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the  molicns  ^' 

(46.)  GEMr.'A  Frisius  wrote  a  commentary  on  celcflial  bodies  are  regulated.    He  difcoitmJ:'- 

Appian's  Cofmography,  accompanied  with  many  all  the  p'.anct.>  revolve  about  the  fan,  not  int* 

obfcrvations  qf  eclipfcs:  he  alfo  invented  the  a-  cular,  but  in  elliptical  orbits,  having  the  f-? 

ftronomical   ring,  and  feveral  other  inftruments  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipfe ;  that  their  ptifA^* 

^jfeful  in  taking  cblcrvatiuns  at  lea;  and  w;-S  the  are  not  equable,  but  varying,  quicker  or  \'^- 

firft  who  recomm  Tided  a  time-keeper  for  deter-  as  they  nre  near  to  the  fun,  or  farthtTfrw^'*'*^' 

mining  the  longitut'e.     Rheticus  began  a  very  ex-  that  the  anas  defcr'.l>ed  by  the  variable  liv^ir:** 

tenfive  work,  being  a  table  of  lines,  tangents  and  from  the  planet  to  the  fun,  ere  eqinl  ii'  ".** 

fecants,  to  a  vt-ry  Ir.rge  radius,  and  to  every  10  times    and  a!*\ays  proportional  to  the  tiir^ 

leconds,  or  J  of  a  minore;  which  was  completed  dclcrihi'ij:  them  ;  and  that  the  cnbct«  of  thr"^- 

by  I'.is pupil  Valentire  Otho,  and  printed  in  1 1:04.  tuicvs  of  the  pi  nets  from  the  fun,  were  io  ' 

(47.)  William  IV,  Landgrave  of  HefleCaliel,  fure  proportion  as  the  Iquaresot  thcr  ptrrti" 

applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  agronomy,  ab(>ut  tinxs  or  rcvolutit^n.     By  obfenanons  i^locn- 

A.  D.  1561 ;  and,  with  the  beft  inAruments  wlu'^h  mcts,  he  concluded,  that  they  ar   trccl)"CJ^ 

could  then  be  procured,  made  a  great  number  of  about  amon^  the  orbits  of  the  pUr.fts,  mp^' 

obfervadons,  piiblifhed  by  Sneilius  in  16  iS,  and  that  are  neariy  red iliuear,  but  which  Uccei'^ 

preferred  by  Heveiius  to  thofe  of  Tycho  Brahr.  then  dettrn, inc.  ^ 

From  thcfc  cbfcrvations  he  formed  a  eatalcc'.ie  cf        (50.)  At  this  time  there  were  many  otb^r;-"^ 

400  ftars,  with  their  latitudes  and  longitude?;,  a-  proficients  in   r.Aronomy;    as  Wright,  N^K' 

dapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  159^  Payer,  <S:c.     Wright  made  fever?!  f^JJ^. 

(48.)  TvcKo  B'AAiCE,  a  Daniih  nobkman    be-  cH^^nal  obfervations  of  the  fun,  with  t^ip^^ 

gan  his  ftudies  about  the  fame  tim.e  with  the  Land-  of  6  feet  radius,   in  the  years   X594»'59^''' 

grave  of  H^fle,  and  obferved  the  great  co^iiunc-  159^^;  from  which  he  greatly  improved  tie »'''" 

Uon  of  Jupiter  and  S:^turn;  but  finding  the  ufual  ry  of  the  fun*8  motioQy  and  compultti  ©«*  ** 
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curately  his  declination,  than  any  perfon  had  dcine  •  (55O  Huyg^ns  and  Foktana,  before  the 
before.  In  i?99»  he  publifhed  alfo,  an  excellent  middle  of  the  17th  century,  n^'fi^^b'  iniprovcd  the 
work,  entitled,  "Certain  Error*  in  Nnvigation  conftmdion  of  telefcopcs.  The  former  conflnic- 
difcovered  and  del<='»^ed,**  containing  a  method  ted  one  of  i a.^  feet,  with  which  he  obfer^'ed  the 
which  has  commonly,  though  ^rroneoufly,  been  moon  and  planets,  and  dilcovered  that  Saturn 
afcribed  to  Mercator.  To  NAPTERweowe  fome  was  encompallcd  with  a  firg.  With  telefcopes 
excellent  theorems  and  improvements  in  fpherics,  too,  of  aoo  and  300  feet  fixus,  Caflini  faw  fi\e 
bflides  the  erer  memorable  invention  of  loga-  fatellites  of  Saturn,  with  his  ftones  or  belts,  and 
rithms.  Bayf»,  a  German,  publiihed  his  Ura-  the  fhadows  of  Jupiter *s  fatellites  pafling  over  hii 
NOMETRiA,  or  the  figures  of  all  the conftcllations  body.  In  t66^.  A/out  applied  a  micrometer  to 
vifible  in  Ewrope,  with  the  ft?rsmarkwl  on  them,  telelcopes,  to  mezfure  the  diameters  of  the  pla- 
arsd  accompanied  by  names,  or  the  letters  of  the  nets,  and  other  fmall  dithmces  in  the  heavens : 
Greek  alphabet ; .  a  contrivance  by  which  they  hut  an  inftrument  of  thfs  kind  had  Ikxti  invented 
may  ♦'afily  be  refened  to  with  dittinifhiefs  and  before,  by  Oafcoigne,  though  it  was  but  little 
precifion.  known  abroad.     To  obviate  the  difticulties,  ari- 

( ;  I.)  About  the  fame  time,  aftronomy  was  cuU  fing  from  the  great  lengths  of  refra<5ting  telefcopes, 
tivated  abroad  by  Mercator,  Maurolycus,  Magi*  and  the  aberration  of  the  rays,  Merfennus  firft 
niis  Homeiius,  SchuUet,  Stevin,  Galileo,  &c;  ftartcd  the  idea  of  making  telefcop'^s  of  reflc(5lors, 
and  in  England  by  Thomas  ami  Leonard  Diggesj  inftead  of  lenfes,  in  a  letter  to  Defcartes;  and  in 
John  Dee,  Robert  FIockI,  Harriot,  &c.  The  be-  i6ft.?  Jamfs  Gregory  of  Aberdeen  Ihewed  how 
ginning  of  the  17th  century  was  particularly  dif»  fuch  a  telefcope  might  be  conftru^ed. 
tiV':;uilhcd  hy  tl.c  invention  of  telefcopes,  and  the  ( «r6.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  fpending  fome 
application  of  them  to  agronomical  obfervations.  time  on  the  conftru<^tion  of  both  forts  of  tele- 
The  more  diftinguilhed  early  obfervat  ons  with  fcoprs,  found  out  the  great  inconvenience  which 
the  tele fcope,  were  made  by  Galileo,  Harriot,  arifcs  to  refra^ors  from  the  different  refrangibility 
Huygens,  Hook,  Caffini,  &c.  It  is  fud  that,  of  th^  rays  of  light ;  for  v:hich  not  finding  a  re- 
from  report  only,  Galileo  made  for  himfclf  tele-  medy,  and  purfuing  the  other  kind,  in  1671,  he 
fcopes,  by  which  he  difcovered  inequalities  in  the  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  two  refle^ors, 
moon's  furf ace,  Jupiter's  fatellites  nnd  the  ring  conftruded  with  fpherical  fpeculums.  The  in-i 
of  Saturn ;  alfo  fpots  on  the  fun,,  -by  which  he  convenience,  however,  arifmg  from  the  different 
found  out  the  revolution  of  that  luminary  on  its  n  frangibility  of  the  rays  of  tight,  has  fince  bceW 
axis ;  and  he  difcovered  that  the  nebulae  and  milky  fully  obviated  by  Dollond. 
way  were  fuil  of  fmall  fiars.  (57.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  begin- 

(51  )  Mr  Harriot,  who  had  prrviouHy  been  ning  of  the  i8th  century,  pra<5tical  aftronomy  ra- 
known  only  as  an  algebraift,  mad?  much  the  fame  ther  languifhed  ;  but  the  fpeculative  part  was  car- 
difcoveries  as  Galileo,  and  as  early,  if  not  more  ricd  to  the  higheft  perfe^on  by  Newton  in  big 
fo,  as  appears  by  his  papers  not  yet  printed,  in  Principia,  by  Gavid  Gregory,  Keil,  and  others, 
the  pofielfion  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  And  Mr  Soon  after  this,  great  improvements  of  aftrono- 
IIoRRcx,  a  young  aftronomer  of  great  talents,  mical  inftruments  began  to  take  place,  particular- 
found  <Mit  in  1633,  that  the  planet  Venus  would  ly  in  Britain.  Graham  not  only  improved  clocks 
pifs  over  the  fun's  difc  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  watch  work,  but  alfo  carried  the  accuracy  of 
1639;  an  event  which  he  announced  only  to  his  aftronomical  inftruments  to  a  furprifing  degree, 
friend  Crabtree;  and  thefe  two  were  the  only  per-  He  conftru(5ted  the  old  eight-feet  mural  arch  at 
fons  in  the  world  that  obferved  thistranfit.  Hor-  the  Royal  Obfervatory,  Greenwich,  and  a  fmall 
rox  made  alfo  many  other  ufeful  obfer^'ations,  and  equatorial  fedor  for  making  obfervations  out  of 
had  eren  formed  a  new  theory  of  the  moon,  taken  the  meridian ;  but  be  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
notice  of  by  Newton ;  but  his  early  death,  in  contriving  the  zenith  fedor  of  34  feet  radius,  and 
the  beginning  of  1640,  put  a  ftop  to  his  ufeful  afterwards  one  of  jt\  feet,  with  which  Bradley 
and  valuable  labours.  difcovered  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars.  The 

{S3-)  Hevelius,  Burgomafter  of  Dantzick,  reflecting  telefcope  of  Gregory  and  Newton  was 
flouriflied  about  the  fame  time,  and  obferved  the  greatly  improved  by  Hadley,  who  prefented  a 
i'pots  and  phafes  of  the  moon ;  from  which  ob-  very  powerful  inftrument  of  that  kind  to  the 
tervations,  he  compiled  his  Selcnofrraplia,  Arx  ac-  Roval  Society  in  17 19.  ♦He  invented  alfo  the  re- 
count of  his  apparatus  is  contained  in  his  work  fle<^ting  quadrant  or  ledor,  now  calltd  by  his 
ETititled  Macbina  Ccte/isy  a  book  now  very  fcarce,  name,  pn-fented  to  the  fociety  in  1731,  and  now 
15.  moit  of  the  copies  were  accidentally  burnt,  fo  univerfally  ufeful  at  fea,  efpccially  where  nice 
ivith  the  whole  houfe  and  apparatus,  in  1679.—  obfervations  arc  required.  It  appears,  however, 
Fievelius  died  in  1688,  aj:'*d  76.  that  an  inftrument  fimiiar  to  this  in  its  principles, 

(5^.)  Do(5tor  HooR,  a  contemporary  of  Hcve-  had  been  invented  by  Newton ;  andadefcription, 
iusj  invented  inftruments  with  telricopic  fights,  with  a  drawing  of  it,  was  given  to  him  by  Halley, 
md  ccnfured  the  others.  ThisoccafioT.»  d  a  fharp  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage  in  1701,  to 
iifpute  between  them-;  to  fettle  which,  Halley  dil'covcr  the  variation  of  the  needle;  it  has  alfo 
leas  lent  over  to  Hevelius  to  examine  his  inftru-  Xacn  afi'crted,  that  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia,  in 
nents.  The  two  aftronomers  made  feveral  ob-  America,  made  the  fame  difcovery,  and  the  firft 
>rv3tion8  together,  vory  much  to  their  fatisfac-    inftrument  of  this  kind. 

ion;  and  aoKMigft  them  was  one  of  an  occultation  (58.)  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
>f  Jupiter  by  the  moon,  when  they  tittormined  conftrudting  and  dividing  of  large  aftronomical 
fie  dia«t»ter  of  the  latter  to  be  30^  33",  inftruments  were  carried  to  great  perfedion  by 

Bird  *» 
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Bird;  and  reflc(5ling  telefcopes  were  not  lefs  \m* 
proved  by  Short,  who  firft  executed  the  divided 
obje^  glafs  micrometer,  which  had  been  propo- 
fed  and  dcfcribed  by  Louville  and  others.  Dol- 
lond  alfo  improved  refra(5Hng  teIefcope$,  by  means 
of  his  achromatic  glafifes :  and  th<*  difcoveries  of 
Herschel  are  owing  to  the  amazing  powers  of 
refle<5lors  of  his  own  conftniftion.  Thus,  the 
aftronomical  improvements  in  the  prefent  centurv 
have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  inventions  of,  and 
improvements  in  the  inftruments,  and  to  the  efta- 
blidiment  of  regular  obfervatories  in  England, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Euix>pe. 

(59.)  RoEMER,  a  celebrated  Danifh  aftrono- 
mer,  firft  made  ufe  of  a  meridional  telcfcope ; 
and,  by  obferving  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites,  firft  difcovered  the  progreflive  motion  of 
light,  concerning  which  he  read  a  difTertaiion  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1675. 
Flamstead,  appointed  the  firft  aftronomer  Roy- 
al at  Greenwich,  in  1675,  obferved,  for  44  years, 
and  gave  a  catalogue  of  3000  ftars  with  their  pla- 
ces, to  the  year  1689  5  alfo  new  folar  tables,  and 
a  theory  of  the  moon  according  to  Horrox ;  like- 
wife,  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  Syftem  of  Matnemi- 
tics,  he  gave  a  curious  traft  on  the  fphere,  {hew- 
ing how  geometrically  to  conftrud  eclipfes  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  as  well  as  occultations  of  the  fix- 
ed ftars  by  the  moon.  Upon  his  tables  were  con- 
ftru<^ed,  both  Halley's  tables,  and  Newton's 
theory  of  the  moon.  Cassini,  the  firft  French 
Aftronoftier  Royil,  made  many  obfervations  on  the 
fun,  moon,  planets  and  comets,  greatly  improv- 
ed the  'elements  of  their  motions,  erccfted  the 
gnomon,  and  drew  the  celebrated  miridiap  line  in 
the  church  of  Petronia  at  Bologna. 

(60.)  Flamstead  was  fucceeded,  in  1719,  by 
Dr  Halley,  as  Aftronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich^ 
who  had  been  fent  at  the  early  age  of  ai,  to  the 
ifland  of  St  Helena,  to  obferve  the  fouthem  ftar;, 
and  make  the  catalogue  of  them,  publiflud  in 
1679.  ^^  i70^>  be  published  his  Synopjis  Aflro' 
nomitt  Comctieaf  in  which  he  ventured  to  prcdiift 
the  return  of  a  comet  in  1758  or  1^59.  He  firft 
difcovered  the  acceleration  of  the  moon,  and  ga'te 
a  very  ingenious  method  for  finding  her  parallax, 
by  three  obferved  phafes  of  a  folar  eclipfc ;  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^f^ions,  many 
learned  papers,  and  amongft  them,  fome  concern- 
ing the  ufe  that  might  be  made  of  the  next  tranfit 
of  Venus,  in  determining  tl.e  diftance  of  the  fun, 
from  the  eartli ;  compofed  tables  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  all  the  planets,  which  are  ftill  in  great 
repute ;  and  recommended  the  method  of  deter- 
mming  the  longitude,  by  the  moon's  diftances 
from  the  funt  and  certain  fixed  ftars;  a  method 
which  had  before  been  noticed,  and  which  has 
iince  been  carried  into  execution. 

(61.)  A  difpute  concerning  the  figure  ofth? 
earth,  took  place  about  this  time.  Newtos  had 
determined,  from  a  confideration  of  the  laws  of 
gravity,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  eanh,  that 
the  figure  of  it  was  an  oblate  sphfroip,  and 
flatted  at  the  poles ;  but  Caftini  from  the  men* 
fures of  Picart,  fuppofed ittobeanoBLONGSPHF- 
ROiD,  or  lengthened  at  the  poles.  To  fettle  this 
difpute,  it  was  refolved,  under  Lewis  XV.  to  mea- 
furc  two  degrees  of  the  meridian ;  one  near  Uic 
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equator,  and  the  othar  as  near  the  poleaspoOib*. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  Royal  Academy  of  J>d«ica 
fent  to  Lapland,  iVlaupf^uis,  Clainnlt,  Cacrv 
and  Lc  Monier ;  who  were  accompanied  by  On- 
thier,  and  Celfus,  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Upu. 
On  the  fouthem  expedition  were  lent  Gt<i!. 
Condamine,  and  Bouguer,  to  whom  the  king « 
Spain  joined  George  Juan  and  Antonio  de  D.ki 
Thefefetout  in  17.^?,  and  returned  at  dife: 
times  i744»  1745*  and  1746;  but  the foiraer  jar- 
ty  who  fet  out  only  in  1736,  returonl  tbfyar 
following :  having  both  fulfilled  their  coflimiflicn. 
Picart's  meafure  was  revifed  by  CaffiniandDco 
Caille,  which,  after  his  errors  wereocrrcded,fi; 
found  to  agree  very  well  with  theotl.r  two;;& 
the  refult  of  the  whole  ferved  to  confirm  ibc  c> 
tennination  of  the  figure  before  laid  down  by  Nek- 
ton. On  the  fouthem  expedition,  the  atujfiK 
of  the  great  mountains  of  Peru  was  found  tokiT? 
a  fenfible  effect  on  ihe  plumb-line  of  ont  of  ttr 
largeft  inftruments,  defle<aing  it  7  or  S  kwa 
from  the  true  perpendicular. 

(62.)  In  174a,  Dr  Bradley  fiicccedcc',  cait, 
death  of  Dr  Haliey,  as  Aftronomer  Acfs'^ 
Greenwich.  The  accuracy  of  his  obitmtlx* 
enabled  him  to  deteft  the  fmalkr  ine^uiiitiri  • 
the  motions  of  the  planets  and  fixed  ftars.  T* 
confequence  of  his  accuracy  was,  thedifcowyu 
the  abeiTation  of  light,  the  nutation  of  the  t^* 
axis,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfedia^ 
lunar  tables.  He  obferved  the  places,  andofr 
puted  the  -elements  of  the  comets  which  zppor^ 
in  the  years  l^^i%  «736»  I743»  and  1757;  •*: 
new  and  accurate  tables  of  the  rootionsof  Jsp*? ' 
fatellitcs ;  and  from  a  multitude  of  obferrattf' 
of  the  luminaries,  conftru^ted  the  moft  accffJ' 
table  of  rtfraaions  yet  extant.  He  alfo,  »^ 
very  large  tranfit  inftrument,  and  a  "^ JJF^ 
quadrant  of  8  feet  radius,  conftrudcd  by  &n  c 
1750,  made  an  immenfe  number  of  oWSs^i^' 
for  fettling  the  places  of  .*ll  the  ftars  in  tbe^ 
catalogue,  together  with  near  1500  P^*^^^;^ 
moon,  the  greater  part  of"  which  be  cflfflpiiw 
with  Mayer's  tables.    Bradley  died  in  176V 

(6.V)  Artronomers  clfewhere  were  <^?^f^ 
duous  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  ^^^ 
The  theory  of  the  moon  was  particularly  cowl- 
ed by  Clairault,  D'Alembert,  Euter,  MayW|S«<^ 
fon,  and  Walmfly,  and  efpecially  Clairawit, t«ff' 
and  Mayer,  who  computed  complete  ^■f' 
nar  tables:  thofe  of  the  laft  of  tbefc author* 
their  fuperior  accuracy,  wenf  rewarded^ * 
premium  of  L.  3000,  and  brourht  into  w"* 
computation  of  the  Nautical  Epbemcri^ptt»»^ 
by  the  Boaixi  of  Longitude.    The  moft  accs*- 

tables  of  the  fateliites  of  *JmP»*«^ ''^^  ^^JC 
from  obfervitions  by  Warglntin,  an  cff^ 
Swedifh  aftronomer.  , 

(64.)  Among  the  many  French  »ftroPflOrt*»  | 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  fc**'* 
was  particularly  indebted  to  De  la  CaiiLi 
an  excellent  fet  of  folar  tables;  wins  *■  HP 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  *"*^^ 
vations  in  concert  with  the  moft  ^^^'^^^JjS 
nomers  in  Europe,  for  determining  tbe  p*^ 
of  Mars  and  the  moon,  and  thence,  ^^^ 
fan,  which  it  was  concluded  did  not  muchctf^ 
10  fecoads.    Here  he  re-examined  and  ^^^l 
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with  great  accuracy,  ,the  ftars  about  the  fouthem  feme  mour.ta:n  on  the  plumb-line,  in  deflecting  it 

pole ;  and  atfo  meafuTcd  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  from  the  perpendicular;  and  Schehallien,  in 

Id  Italy  the  fcience  was  afliduoufly  cultivated  bv  Scotland,  having  been  found  the  mod  convenient 

Bianchini,  Bofcovich,  Frifi,   Manfredi,   Zanotti,  in  this  ifland  for  the  purpofe,  he  went  into  Scot- 

and  many  others;  in  Sweden,  by  Wargentin,  al-  land  to  conduft  the  bufmefs;  by  which  experi* 

ready  mentioned,  Blingenftem,  Mallet,  and  Plan-  ment  he  ihewed,  that  the  fum  of  the  deflexions 

man ;  and  in  Germany  by  Euler,  Mayer,  Lambeit>  on  the  two  oppofite  fides  was  about  i  if  feconds 

Grifchow,  and  others.  of  a  degree;  and  proved,  to  the  fHtisfa^Jtion  of 

(65.)  In  1760,  all  the  learned  Societies  in  Eu-  the  whole  world,  the  nniverlal  attraif.ion  of  mat- 
rope  made  preparations  for  obferving  the  tranfit  ter.  From  the  data  refulting  from  thefe  meafures, 
of  Vekus  over  the  fun,  wliich  had  been  predicted  Dr  Hutton  has  computed  the  mean  denfity  of 
by  Halley  more  than  80  years  before,  with  the  ufe  the  whole  matter  in  the  earth,  to  be  about  4^ 
that  might  be  made  of  it  in  determining  the  fun's  times  that  of  common  water, 
parallax,  and  the  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  (69.)  The  difcoveries  of  Dr  Herschel  form  a 
fun.  The  fame  exertions  were  repeated,  to  ob-  new  acra  in  aftronomy.  In  1781,  he  began  with 
ferve  the  tranfit  in  4769,  by  fending  obfcrvers  to  obfervations  on  the  periodical  ftar  in  CoJIo  Ceii, 
different  parts  of  the  world;  and  from  the  whole,  and  a  new  method  of  meafuring  the  lunar  mouu- 
Short  computed  that  the  fun's  parallax  was  nearly  tains,  none  of  which  he  made  more  than  half  a 
Sf  feconds,  and  confequently  the  difiance  of  the  mile  in  height ;  and,  having  confiruded  teleicopes 
fun  from  the  earth  abou^  241 14  of  the  earth's  dia-  far  more  powerful  than  any  former  ones,  proceed- 
meters,  or  96  millions  of  miles.  Bradley  was  fuc-  ed  to  other  obfervations ;  fuch  as,  on  the  rotation 
ceeded,  in  1762,  in  his  oflice  of  Aflronomer  Roy-  of  the  planets  round  their  axes;  on  the  parallax 
al,  bv  Bliss,  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftronomy;  of  the  fixed  ftars;  catalogues  of  double,  triple, 
who  oeing  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  did  not  &c  ftars;  on  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun  and 
long  enjoy  it.  folar  fyftem :  on  the  remarkable  appearances  of 

(66.)  In  176?,  Blifs  was  fucceeded  by  Nevil  the  folar  regions  of  the  planet  Mars,  &c.  Above 
Maskelyn  E,  the  prefent  Aftronomrr  Royal,  who,  all,  his  difcoveries  of  a  new  primary  planet,  on  the 
in  JaoQiry  1761,  was  fent  by  the  Royal  Society«  13th  of  March  1781,  called  by  him  the  Georgian 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  the  ifland  of  St  Helena,  to  Plant.t,  but  named  the  Herschel,  by  foreign 
obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  and  the  aftronomers ;  and  of  its  two  fatellites,  difcovered 
parallax  of  the  ftar  Sirius,  The  firft  of  thefe  ob-  fince  that  time,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  bounds 
jefts  partly  failed,  by  clouds  preventing  the  fight  of  the  folar  fyftem,  this  new  planet  being  more 
of  the  ad  internal  contad ;  and  the  2d  alfo,  owing  than  twice  as  far  tiom  the  fun  as  the  planet  Sa- 
to Short  having  fufpended  the  plumb-line  by  a  turn. 

loop  from  the  n'^ck  of  the  central  pin.  However,  (70.)  Hiftorical  accounts  and  lifts  of  the  princi- 
he  mdemnified  himfelf  by  many  other  valuable  ob-  pal  authors  and  ^Tilings  on  this  fcience,  are  con- 
fervations :  Thus,  he  obfcrved  at  St  Helena,  the  tained  in  Weidler's  and  Bailly's  Hiftory  of  Aftro- 
tides;  the  horary  parallaxes  of  the  moon ;  and  the  nomy.  Adam,  Voflius,  Bayle,  Chanffepie,  Nice- 
gomg  of  a  clock,  to  find,  by  comparifon  with  its  ron,  Perraut,  the  chronological  table  of  Riccioli, 
previous  going  which  had  been  obferved  in  Eng-  and  that  of  Sberbuni,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
land,  the  difl^erence  of  gravity  at  the  two  places;  Manilius;  and  the  firft  volume  of  De  la  Lande's 
affo,  in  going  out  and  returning,  he  praftifed  the  aftronomy,  may  alfo  be  confulted.  The  more 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  lunar  dif-  modem  and  popular  books  on  aftronomy  are  very 
tances  taken  by  Hadley's  Quadrant,  making  out  numerous,  and  well  known ;  as  thofe  of  Fergu- 
rules  for  the  ufe  of  feamen,  and  teaching  the  me-  fon,  Lon^^,  Emorfon,  Vince,  De  la  Lande,  Leadr 
tbod  to  the  officers  on  board  the  (hip ;  which  better,  Brent,  Kcil,  Whifton,  Wing,  Street,  Bon- 
was  explained  in  the  Philofophical  Tranladions,  nycaftle,  5:c.  Sic, 
for  1761,  and  more  fully  afterwards  in  the  Britifli 

Mariner's  Guide,  publilhed  in  176.^.     In  Septem-  PARTI. 

l>er  176J,  he  liiiled  for  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  to  ^  APPFARAKPRS  op  tmk  CVJ  V^TJAT 

fettle  the  longitude  of  the  place,  to  examine  Har-  ^^  ^^^  BODIES  ^^^^^^^^^ 

nfon's  watch,  and  to  try  Ir>vin*8  marine  chair.  DyJU 

While  at  Barbadoes,  he  made  many  other  obfer-  «  1      r\r  .r   r»  »..-  /.* 

.atioos,  and  amongft  them,  many  relating  to  the  ^ect.  I.    0/  //..  Cf  lestial  Bodies,  a./een  by 
moon's  horary  parallaxes,  not  yet  publilhtd.  /^  ixaked  liVE. 

(67.)  Maskelyne  returning  to  England  in  the        (71.)  The  moft  obvious  celeftiil  phenomenon 

end  of  i764»  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Lon-  is  the  daily  riling  of  the  Sun  in  the  e.ift,  and  his 

gituJe  the  lunar  method  of  finding  the  longitude;  fetting  in  the  weft ;  next  to  which  is  that  of  the 

and  propofed  to  it  the  projed  of  a  Nautical  Al-  Moon  and  Stars  appearing,  and   keeping  the 

manac,  to  be  calculated  and  publiflied  to  facilitate  fame  w^rterly  courfe.    Thefe  cannot  be  long  ta- 

that  method.    This  the  Board  agreed  to,  and  the  ken  notice  of  before  we  muft  perceive  th.u  neither 

firft  volume  was  publiflied  for  1767,  and  has  con-  the  fun   nor  moon  always  rife  txu^Iy  in   the 

tinued  ever  fince  under  his  dire^oui  to  the  great  fame  point  of  tin*  hea\  :ip.   If  wc  obferve  the  fun, 

benefit  of  tiavigation.  from  the  beginning  of  March,   we  find  that  he 

(68.)  In  confeque»ce  of  a  propofal,  made  by  fcems  to  rife  almoft  every  day  fenfibly  moie  to  the 

this  aftronorter  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  projed  northward,  than  he  did  the  day  l>eforc,  to  cortijue 

%vas  formed  of  meafuring  accurately  the  effea  of  laager  above  the  horizon,  and  to  be  more  elevated 

at 
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nt  mid-day,  till  towardo  the  end  of  June,  when  a  very  bright  white  light ;  but  by  always  kerpi 

he  is  obferved  to  move  backward  in  the  fame  man-  near  the  fun,  he  is  feidora  to  be  iVeo ;  and  *b  : 

ner :  this  rctrogralo  nlotion  continues  beyond  the  he  does  make  his  appearance,  hft  moiion  tov-:: 

middle  of  December,    when  he  begins  again  to  the  fun  is  fo  fwifi,  that  he  can  only  be  difiink- 

move  forwards,  and  fi  on.  for  a  ftiort  time,  a  little  after  fun-fet,  aud  again - 

(71.)  When  the  Xc<iv  Moon  (as  (he  is  called,  at  little  before  funrife. 

her  early  pc-riod,)  tirH  bv-comcs  villblc,  fhe  appears  (77.)  Venus,  the  moft  beautiful  ftar  in  thehiv 

in  the  weftern  part  of  the  heavens,  at  no  great  dif-  vens,   known  by  the  names  of  the  momtag  *>: 

tance  from  the  fun.     Every  night  (he  iucrcafcs  in  evening Jl^ir^  ktepc  near  the  fun,  though  at  aK" 

lize,  and  rjmovvS  to  a  greater  di fiance  from  the  double  the  diftance  of  Mercury,    hhe  is nem I^-:: 

fun  ;  till  at  laft  flic  appoars  in  the  ealtern  part  of  the  in  the  euftern-quaiter  of  the  heavens  when  the  u- 

horizon,  juft  at  \\w.  time  the  fun  diOppears  iii  the  is  in  tlie  wedern  ;  but  iccms  to  attend  him  ic  vt 

weftern.     After  this  Ihe  gradually  mv)veti  farther  evening;,  or  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  iii  vx 

and  farther  e.iflvyard,  riliag  every  night  later  and  moniiug- 

later,  till  at  laft'ihe  f-*cms  to  approach  the  fun  as  (^g/^  Mars  is  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  andp«o 

nearly  in  tlie  tall  a^  ilie  did  in  the  weft,  and  rifes  a  much  duller  light  than  Venus,   though  iba;:- 

only  a  little  before  him  in  the  morning,  as  io  the  time^be  equals  her  in  fize.    He  is  not  iubjec:  t; 

firil  part  «f  her  courle  Hie  fct  in  the  weft  r^ot  long  the  far^e  limitation  in  his  motions  as  MtTCury  j 

aft'T  him.  All  thefe  dilTerent  appearances  are  com-  Venus  ;  but  appears  fometimes  very  near  the  iV, 

pleted  ill  the  fpacc  of  a  month  ;  aft^r  which  they  and  fometJmts  at  a  ^rc  at  diftance  from  him ;  fi^:- 

begin  in"  the  fame  ou'er  as  before.  times  rifing  when  tiie  fun  fcth,  or  iettiug  who.  • 

C7J.)  Several  of  the  ftars  neither  rife  in  the  E.  rifes.     Of  this  planet  it  is  remarkable,  that  \.t.". 

:           nor  Ut  in  t!ic  \V.  but  fcem  to  turn  round  ah  im-  he'approiichts  any  of  the  fixed  liars,  ibcTcfc. . 

moveable  point,  near  which,  is  placed  a  fmgle  ftar  their  colour,  grow  dim,  and  often  become  lui? 

called  the  P0i.fc,  oi*  pole  star.     This  point  Is  unifible,  though  at  fomc  little  diftance  from  i^- 

more  or  lef:*  elevated  according  to  the  dliFereiit  body  of  i\\t  planet:  but  Herfchel  thinks th>>l*^ 

pirts  of  ihe  cartli  from  which  we  lake  our  view,  been  exa^igeratcd  by  *ormet  aftronom^rs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Liplaad,  for  inftahcd,  fee  it  /  (79.)  JuriTtR  and  Saturn  often  appfir  r 

much  more  ele. at ed  above  the  horiion  than  we  'great  didances  from  the  fun.    The  former  fc-' 

do\  we  fee  it  more  elevated  than  the  inhabitants  with  a  bright  white  light,  and  the  latta  »iii  • 

*           uf  Fra'.ice  and  Spain  ;  and  they,  again,  fee  it  more  pale  faii.t  one;  and  the  motion  of  Satura  aa-^. 

t'levated  than  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary.  By  coa-  the  (ixed  ftars  is  io  ftow,  that,  unlefs  carcfulK  (*- 

i            tinually  travelling  fouth,  this  ftar  at  laft  feems  de-  fcrved,   he  will  not  be  thought  to  mow  Ji-^ 

J            preiTed  in  t!ie  horizon,  and  another  point  appears  IlERbCHKL's  motion  :s  ftiil  flower,  aud  kisi- 

^            tlirc<aiy  oppofite  to  it,  rounl  which  the  ftais  in  dom  to  bt-  fcen  without  a  teleicope. 

^           the  fouthern  part  of  the  horizon  feem  to  turn.    In  (go.)  The  apparent  magnitudes  of  thefe  buC-^ 

•;           this  part  of  the  hca\'ens,  however,  there  is  no  ftar  are  very  difterent  at  different  time*.    Every  j-- 

ft;  near  the  p  )le  as  theix?  is  in  the  northern  part :  £i)n  muft  liavc  obfer\ed  iliat  Venus  is  not  al»J^' 

nor  is  the  number  of  ftars  in  the  fouthern  part  of  equally  bi^  ;  and  this  apparent  difference  erf  e:-;- 

ta**  heavtns  ^o  gn  at  as  in  the  northern  part.  nitude  is  Io  remarkable,  that  ftie  appears  do  \^ 

(74  )  Suppofj'i;;  us  ftill  to  travel  fouth  ward,  the  than  32  times  iafj;er  nt  fome  feaCons  than  c^- 

ij  )rtli  pole  e:itir:ly  difappcars,  and  the  whole  at-  thers.   This  incrtafo  of  magnitude  is  likewif?^' 

m  jfpht  re  app-ars  to  turn  roimd  a  (Ingle  point  in  remarkable  in  Mars  and  Jupiter,  but  leli  (b  ir  v 

the  fouih,  a  ■.  the  p.  irth/rn  hemifphere  appe^ars  to  turn.  Mercury,  and  Ilerfchcl.     Tbefe  ptxkt:  i 

u'i  to  turn  round  tiie  pole  ftar.    The  general  ap-  no  means  .appear  to  us  to  move  regularly  h.  U- 

p_*arance  of  the  heavens,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  heavers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  foracliuics  gt' ^*' 

V  ifl  concave  fplicre,  taming  round  two  points  Hx-  ward,  fom*  times  backward,  and  fomcdmtj  L- 

t  J  in  the  noitn  and  fo  ith  parts  of  it,  once  in  24  to  be  ftatioaary. 

hours.  (81.)  There  are  other  moving  bodies,  Li^-' 

(75  )  Thf*  'aij.^rity  of  th'?  ftirs  keep  their  places  the  planets,  which  appear  at  uacertaia  icttn^- 

Wiih  rofp.-it  to  one  another;  that  is,  if  wt  ob-  and  with  a  vtry  different  afpe^ft.     Theie  «TrT.'> 

f-rve  two  ftars  having  a  certain  app  ire^it  dillance  numerous,  ard  no  U  wcr  than  450  arc  fup?j^' 

from  ca^h  other  one  ni^ht,  they  feem  to  luve  the  btiong  to  our  fobr  fyftem.     They  arc  ciitoi  k,"^ 

•fame  every  feccee.lin;;  night.     But  all  the  ftars  in  m^ts,   from  »c/iv!r*;.,    I.aiiy,    having  a  loo^  t.-- 

the  heavens  do  aot  appear  to  be  of  this  fixed  kind :  fomewhat  refcmblingthe  appearance  of  hair.  Tl  ? 

foni.r  ot  tljem  ch in.:e  their  places,  wiui  regard  to  however,  is  not  always  tht*  cafe ;  for  fomf  coc ' 

the  tixt^d  ft.irs,  anil  to  one  anoth.T.    Of  thefj,  live  have  appeared  as  round  as' planets:  but  n  fr:- 

were  o:ily  (-bfaveJ  formvriy ;   but  Uerrohel  lus  ral  they  have  a  luminoui^  n.atter  diltcfed  i^*'-^^ 

now  difcovcred  a  lixth.     T:.ey  are  diftinguillu'd  them,  cr  projeCling  out  frciii  them,  which  to, .-^ 


tiiiguilhed  trom  the  pfanets  by  continually  exhibit-  in  confequence  of  their  pro-iimity  tu  that  liarn  - 

1n^  that  appearance  which  is  called  ihc /ciK.'j/LuUn  ry,  Ry  off  a^^ain  on  tlk?  uih<.r  fide  ;is  faft  as  '«' 

or  fruiriJ:ir,:r  oftbejl.nt.  came,  projedinj  a  tail  much  Rieater  anJ  bf^^-' 

1-6.3  Merc  UKV  ii  a  fmall  ftar,  wliich   emits  in  thei;  rcccfs  j  but,  gelling  diily  at  ifaxtt^- 
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tince  from  us  in  the  heavens,   they  continually  Augufl;  as  bright  as  a  flar  of  the  third  maerlJtude, 

lofe  fome  of  their  fplendour,  and  at  laft  totally  which  has  b«en  fince  found  to  appearand  difappear 

diiappear.                                                          .  periodically ;  its  peiiod  being  precifely  7  nvolu. 

(8i.)T*^^^^P*^^'^^"™**S"*^"^^  ^^^^^''^^^ '*  ^^""y  tions  in  fix  years,  though  it  returns  not  always 

different  j,  fometimes  they  appear  only  of  the  big-  with  the  fame  lullre.     Nor  is  it  ever  totally  ex- 

nefis  of  the  fixed  ftars;  at  other  times  they  equal  tinguiflied,  but  may  at  all  times  be  fee n  t\it[    .  fix 

the  diameter  of  Venus,  arid  fometimes  even  of  the  ftet  tube.     This  was  fingular  in  its  kind,  tili  that 

fun  or  moon.    In  1651,  Hevdius  obferved  a  co-  in  Collo  Cygni  was  difcovtred.    It  [recede?  the 

met  which  fcemed  not  inferior  to  the  moon   in  firft  ftar  of  Aries  1^  40',  with  15**  57'  fouth  lat. 

fize,  though  it  was  not  fo  bright,  but  appeared  (87.)  "  Another  new  liar  vas  firf^difci  vcrcdby 

wiih  a  pdle  and  dim  ligtt.     Thefe  txxlies  alfo  William  Janfonius  in  the  y»-ar  i6co,  npetlon^  or 

fometimes  lofe  their  fpU*ndoar  Aiddenly,  while  rather /»  edutitcnc^  Ccili  Cy<.ni,  which  exceeded 

their  apparent  buik"  remains  unaltered.     With  re-  not  the  third  magnitude.    This  having  continued 

§)e^  to  their  apparent  motions,  th?y  have  all  the  fome  years,  became  at  length  fo  fmall,  as  to  be 

inequalities  of  the  planets ;  fometimes  feeming  to  thought  by  fome  to  ha\e  difappeared   entirety*: 

go  forwanis,   fometimes  backwards,   and  fome*  but  in  the  years  1657,  i6"rP,'ard   16^9,  it  agjifi 

times  to  be  ftationary.  arofe  to  the  third  magnitude ;  though  foon  atter 

(8j.)  The  FIXED  STARS  are  HabTe  to  changes:  it  decayed  by  degrees  to  the  fif\h  or  fixth  roagnf- 

feverafl  obferved  by  the  ancients  are  now  no  more  ttide.  and  at  this  day  is^to  be  fcen  as  fuch  m  9* 

to  befcn;  and  new  ones  hare  appeared,  which  18°  38'  a^^  *  <V»,  with  \s^  t^'  north  lat. 

Were  unknown  to  t!ie  ancients.     Some  of  tht-m  (88.)  **  A  jih  new  ftar  was  firft  feen  by  Heve- 

havc  alfo  difappeared  for  fome  time,  and  again  lius  in  1600,  on  July  15.  6.  S.  as  a  ftar  of  the 

become  vifiWe.    At  times  fome  have  been  obfer-  third  magnitude,  but  by  the  beginning  of  O^o(- 

ved  todtfntigulfh  (h^mferves  by  fuperlativeiuftrej  ber  was  fc.irce  to  be  jierceived  by  the  naked  eye. 

but  afterwards  decre^fing,  to  vanifh  by  degrees,  Jn  April  toilowing  it  was  again  as  bright  as  be- 

and  to  be  no  more  feen.     One  of  thefe  ftars  being  fore,  or  rather  grcaterthan  of  the  third  magnitude, 

firft  feen  and  obferved  by  Hipparchus,  fet  him  u*.  -yet  wholly  difappeared  about  the  middle  of  Au- 

pon  compafihg  a  catalogue  of  the  filled  ftars,  that  guft.    The  next  year,  in  March  1672,  it  was  feen 

by  it  pofterity  mieht  fcam  whether  any  of  the  again,   but  not  exceeding  the  fixth  magnili:de: 

ftars  perilh,  and  others  are  produced  afreih.    hSr  fince  when,  it  has  been  no  farther  vifible,  though 

ter  feveral  ages,  Tycho  Brahe  obferved  another  we  have  frequently  fopght  for  its  return;  its  place 

new  ftar  which  put  him  on  the  fame  defign.    Of  Is  9*  3*^  17'  a  1"**  ijf,   <r,  and  ha*  lat.  north  47** 

thefe  changes  accounts  have  been  given  by  Halley.  %%\ 

and   Mdntanere  and  Pigot  in  the  Philofophical  (89.)  **  The  fi3fth  and  laft  is  that  difcovercd  by 

Tranfa^ions.    As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  phsenome-  Mr  G.  Kirch  in  the  year  't686,  and  its  period  deU 

aa,  vre  fliall  here  infert  an  extradt  from  the  former,  termined  to  be  of  404!  days ;  ai^d  though  it  rare- 

(84.)  "  The  firft  new  ftar  jn  the  chair  of  Caffio-  ly  exceeds  the  fifth  magnitude,  yet  it  is  vtry  re- 

[x»ia,  was  not  feen  by  Cornelius  Gemma  on  the  gular  in  its  returns,  as  we  found  in  the  ycrr  1 714. 

jth  of  November,  157a,  who  (ays,  he  that  night  Since  thetJ  we  have  watched,  as  tti-  .If  ncc  of 

ronfidered  that'part  of  the  heavens  in  a  very  fe^  the  moon  and  cleamefs  of  the  weather  would  per- 

vne  flcy,  and  faw  it  not;  but  that  the  next  night,  piit,  to  catch  the  firft  beginnii  g  ot   its  appvarw 

November  9,  it  appeared  with  a  fplendor  furpaf-  ance  in  a  fix  feet  tube,  that,  bearing  a  very  gr»  at 

ing  a!l  the  fixed  ftars,  and  fcarce  lefs  bright  than  aperture,  difcovcrs  jnoft  minute  ftars.    And  crt 

^enus.     This  was  not  feen  by  Tycho  Brahe  be-  June  15,  laft,  it  was  firft  perceived  Tike  one  of 

or  the  I  ith  of  the  laofic  month:  but  firom  thence  the  very  leaft  telefcopical  ftars:  but  in  the  reft  of 

le  allures  us  that  it  gradually  decreafeil  and  died  tbat  month  and  July,  it  gradually  increafed,  fo  as 

way,  fo  as  in  March  1574,  after  16  months,  to  to  become  in  Auguft  vifible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and 

e  no  longer  vilible ;  and  at  this  day  no  figns  of  fo  continued  all  the  month  of  September,    Atter 

:  remain.     The  place  therepf  in  the  fphereof  fix-  ^hai,  it  again  died  away  by  degrees;  and  on  the 

d  ftars,  by  the  accurate  obfervations  of  Tycho,  8th  of  December,  at  night,  was  fcarce  difctrniblc 

ras  o'  9**  1 7'  ii  i"**  if  <yiS  with  iz"*  45' N.  Lat.  by  the  tube;  and,  as  near  as  coujd  be  guefled,  e- 

(g^,)  "Such  another  ftar  was  feen  and  obferv-  qUal  to  what  it  was  at  its  fiift  appearance  on  June 

1  by  the  CchoUirs  of  Kepler,  to  begin  to  appear  a5th;  fo  that  this  year  it  has  been  feen  ip  all  near 

n  Sept.  30.  O.  S  anno  i6o4»  xthich  was  not  to  fix  months,  which  is  but  little  lefs  than  half  its  pe- 

!  feen  the  day  before;  but  it  broke  out  at  once  riod;    and    the   middle,    and  confequcntly   tnc 

ith  a  l<*ftre  furpafling  that  of' Jupiter;  and  like  greateft  brightnefs,  fails  about  the  icth  of  Sep- 

le  former,    it  died    aWay    graduallyf    and    in  tember." 

uch  about  the  fame  time  dilappeared  totally,  (90.)  The  galaxy  or  MrLXV  way,   is  a  rcf 

ere  remaining  no  footfteps  thereof  in  January  ma^able  appearance  in  the   heavens,   being  a 

io^.     This  vas  near  the  ecliptic^  following  the  broad  ring  ot  a  whitifti  colour,   urrounding  the 

^ht  leg  of  Serpentarius ;  and  py  the  obfervations  whole  celeftial  oanpave,  whofe  light  is  now  knpwq 

Kepler  and  others,  was  in  7*  20°  oo*  <i  i™''    jf:  to  proceed  from  vaft  cmfters  of  ftars,  difcoverablc 

,  with  north  lat  1®  56'.    Thefe  two  feenj  to  be  only  by  the  tclefcope.    Mr  Brydone,  in  his  y  ur- 

a  di(tin<a  fpecies  firom  the  reft,  and  nothing  like  |iey  to  the  top  of  Mount  -fl^tna,  iound  this  phx- 

em  has  appeared  fince.  ppmenon  to  make  a  glorious  appearance,  "  like  a 

(86.)  ••  But  between  them,  yIz,  in    1596,   we  pure  flnme,  vas  he  exprefles  it)  that  ftinot  acrofs 

ve  the  firft  account  of  the  wonderful  ftar  in  Col-  the  heavens." 

Cetu  ^^^^^  by  l>avid  Fabricius  on  the  third  of  (jx.)  The  pnly  other  appearances,  which  are 

Vol..  JI»  Part  JL  N  n  n  h                          very 
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vnv^bfervable  by.  the  unaHifted  eye,  are  thofe  iball,  in  a  little  time  be  broken  into  two  otlhr?-, 

jobirurations   of  the   fun  and  moon,   commonly  and  Tometimes  two  or  three  ipots  Ihail  coaWi 

Calfed  KCLiPSES.     Thefe  are  too    well    kuovMi,  and  be  united  into  one.    The  mimtcr  of  Ipt'. 

^ittdattrac^  the  altaition  too  mych»  to  need  any  on  the  fun  is  very  uncertain  j  fome;»»i^.t«vhen-i 

particular  defcriptlon,     W'c  have,  however,  aq-  a  great  many,  fomciimtrs  very  few ;  and  foff-. 

counts  very  Avell  authenticated,   of  obfcurationp  times  none  at  all 

pf  the    fun   continuing  for  a  much  longer  time        {96.)  ScHtjKkR  made  oLfervations  on  th-r  f 

than  a  common  eclipfc  pofiibly  can  do,  and  likcr  from  1^*11  to  1629;  ?mi  fays  he  never  fouuJ  i. 

wife  of  the  darknefs  being  much  greater:  than  u-  diik  qu/te  free  uf  fpots,  excepting  a  fevi  diy^ 

Jual  on  fuch  occapons.  December  162^     At  other  limes  he  frrtjur^^ 

«>  Tf       /-i^  iL    ^.. .  ^,.^;*,    .»rs.v..-o  r  iJ^v  io»  .ic,  and  in  the  year  1635  he  ws  iS.c: 

ttncT,  H,  •  Of  thf  CKLESTiAL    BODIES   as  jcen  ^       f    .         .1     /       »     *-  I 

^  *;.         i  ^^.  o„^..^..o  "^  count  io  foots  on  the  fun  at  a  time.    lnanuiirt« 

/^  val  afterwardf.  or  20  yt'ars.  from  16/0  to  it-/. 

(91.)  Althpugh  the  fi|n,  to  the  nalycd  ^'ye,  is  Scarcely  any  fppts  were  to  be  fecn,  and  fince  1* 

.extremely  bright  and  fplendid,   he  is  frequently  time  fonftc  years  have  furnilhed  a  great  numix^  • 

obfervpd,   even  through  a  telefcope  of  but  very  fpots,  and  others  nope  at  all;  but  fmce  the  1> 

iVnall  powers,  to  have  dark  fpots  on  his  furface,  ginninp  of   the  lafl  century,   not  a  year  pa.-. 

\vhicK  are  fai/d  to  have  been  firft   difcovered    in  wherein  fome  ^xre  not  feen. 

j6ii ;  anj  the  honopr  of  the  difcovtry  in  difpu-        (97.;  It  is  evident  fpuu  the  various  appcuax 

ted  betwixt  Galileo  and  S^heiuer,  a  German  Je-  that  the  fpots  are  not  endowed  with  any  p<in- 


fuit  at  Ingolftadt.    Bn'U  whatever  merit  Scheincr  pency,  nor  at  all  regular  io  thtjir  (hape,  152,: 

pigh^  have  jn  the-pppnty  of  the  difcoyery,  it  ip  tude,  number,  or  time  of  app;.arance  orcati. 

ji'ert;>in,  that  Galileo  far  e;fcee4^d  him  in  accura-  a^ice.     Hevelius  obfei  vcd  one  that  arofc  awl  »• 

ty  ;  thouyh  i^cli.nncv's  work  has  confiderable  ijuv  niihed  in  i6  or  17  hours;  and  ao  one  basfe 

ri^,  ^  cpntainint;  uhferyall<.)us  fele»5led  from  aboyp  obferved  to  continue  luHjier  than  70  day*:  t-*' 

;5oo^  made  by  himulf,  fpots  that  arii  formed  jjradually,  are  graduaihf: 

(93.)  It  appciry  fiom  the  papers  of  Harriot,  foKedj  while  thole  that  arife  fuddtnly,  air  ;•' 

the  Englifli  al^ehraift,  which  were  found  in  1784,  the  mod  part  fuddewK  dJlIolved.     Whtn  i"^ 

Hi  the  feat  of  the  E,ul  oC  Jlgremont  in   SulTex^,  diCippe;^rs»  that  part  where  it  was  K<^iH:rJ.V.- 

that  hp  made  ;i  great  numbi^  of  obfervations  u-  pomes  brighter  than  tJie  reR  pf  the  fun,  auJ  <~i 

pon  the  folar  fputs,  much  afjout  the  fame  time;  tinues  fo  for   feveral  days;    on  the  othet  b** 

and  Df  ^ach,  aiir^nomer  to  the  Duke  of  Saxf*  thofe  bright  parts  alkd /na^I^  ^as  the  oibtT^r 

C.otha,  in  an  account  of'Hanipt's  papers,  pub-  called  w*7r«/^)  fom.etjmcs  turn  to  fpots. 

liOied  in  1788,  iij^,  tliAt  tt\tre  i/i  the  grcatejl  pro-  (98.)  The  folar  fpfU^  appear  to  have  a  ic  * : 

bability  of  Haniot,beinj^.  the  nrft  difcovercr   of  ^i^rofs  the  fun's  diiK,     livery  fj>ot,  if  it  cout^-v 

thefe  fpots,  even  before  citht^r  Galileo  or  Scheiner,  long  eiuxugh  without  being  dilfoWed,  apptir 

J'or  Galileo*5  firll  produced  phfcrvations  are  only  enter, the  fun's  diik  on  the  eall   iide,  to  go  tn- 

for  June  a,  161 1,   and  thcife  of  Sclieincr  of  the  thence  with  the  velocity  continually  iocreaf^?- 

month  of  Odober  in   the   f^^^e   year,   M'hereas  it  has  gone  half  way  j  and  then  to  mu^e  i^*' 

Harriot's  a^-e  of  pec.  8,  1610,  as  appeals  from  and  iloAver,  till  it  goes  oft*  at  the  weft  (let:  -" 

Jiis'MSS,                              <  which  it  difappears  for  abput  the  lame  ^  - 

(94.)  There  is  great  viricty  in  the  magnitude?  time  that  it  fpent  in  crofling  the  diik,  afwi  t*- 

t)f  the  iolar  fpots  j  the  difTcrencc  is  chiefly  in  fur  enters  upon  the  eaft  fide  again,  nearly  in  the  i*^ 

petficjal  Client  of  length  and  bre^^dthj  their  depth  place,  and  crofles  it  i«^  the  iarae  track,  aod  *  ■ 

or  thicknefs  is  very  fmali :    fome  have   been    fo  the  fame  unequal  motion  ^s  bftort- .    Tbf  ^'^ 

large,  as  by  computation  to  be  capable  of  cover-  pf  the  fpot^  is  in  the  order  of  the  figni  [l^  '*'-' 

}ng  the  continents  of  Afia  and  Africa  \  nay,  tl^^  u-jrty  that  all  motions  in  the  folar  fyft?,©,  tbar 

avhole  fi^rface  of  the  c.Miht  or  even  fi\e  tunes  it«  the  comets  alone  excepted,  ai-e  performed!;  *' 

furface.    The  diameter  of  a  fpot,  when  near  the  therefore,  04  the  earth  revolve^  round  tbt*  if  "■■'• 

middle  of  the  diflc,  is  meafured  by  comparing  the  fame  way  with  the  folar  (put*,  one  of  tlejfv 

time  it  takes  in  pafljng  over  a  crois  hair  in  a  tele-  appear  to  reipain  longer  on  the  diit  than  it  »>.- 

(cope,  >vith  \hc  (imp  wherein  the  >vbole  diik  of  otherwife  do  if  thceipth  reraaiotd  at  icft. 

the  fun  pafies  over  the  fame  hair;  it  may  alfo  be  (99,)  1  he  face  of'  Jbe  fun,  wheo  clear  of  V^* 

meafured  by  the  micrometer  j  and,  by  either  of  feen  by  tlie  naked  eye  through  a  fmokftl  **-'  ■ 

^hefe  rnethod^,  we  may  judge  how  uiany  tiroe^  low^d  glafi^,  or  tbrpugji  a  thin  cloud,  ort^^  - 

the  diameter  of  the  fpot  is -con^inpd  in  the  d^fi-  pours  near  the  hor^i^un,  appears  .ill  over  •-i,>-" 

meter  of  the  fun.  fuminous  :    b^t  when  viewed  through  the  ;  " 

(95.)  Spots  are  (ubjetfl  to  increai^*  and  diuynu-  Jxipe^  the  glaifes  V"'&  fmckcd  or  colounii-  ■ 

f  ion  of  magnitude,  and  feldom  continue  long  iu  mjddle  o^  the  diik.  appe^^rs  brighter  Ihsn  lis  ' ' 

Vic  fame  ftate.     They  are  of  various  ftiapes;  mul^  fltirts  j  bepaufe  the  light  js  dm  ted  incft^"'  ' 

"f  them  having  a  deep  black  nucleus  fuirounded  tpward^  \js  from  the  middle  th^in  (rvtu  uty*  • 

by  a  dulky  cloud,  whereof  the  inucr  pans  neaf  part,  and  the  facuriiB  appear  more  dirt ici^^  "• 

tlie  black  ^re  a  little  brighter  than  the  t.>ut/kirtry  thejides,  as  WWs  op  a  diarker  ground  li»*u '» "*' 

They  change  iheir  fliapes,  fomething  iu  the  man*  middle. 

ptr  that  our  clouds  do  t  though  not  often  fo  fud-  (ico.)  Ail  the  phenomena  of  the  d^  Ip'-^* ' 

^enly :  thus  what  is  or  a  certain  figure  to  day,  delivered  by  Sehejner  and  Heveiius,  mav  b<* !' ' 

fliall,  to-morrow,  or  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  be  med  up  in  the  foljowing  particuian.    i.  ^>" 

v»t  a  ^itferent  or.c :  v. ha:  is  rxw  but  one  fpct,  ipot  which  hi\tb  a  uutlvus,  or  ^ocfidcnW*  '*'•'■' 
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t,  hAth  alfo  an  timbra,  or  fainter  (hade,  fur-  of  the  fun's  di(k ;  though  we  have  not  hcnrtl  o^ 

mding  it.     1.  The  bound:iry  betwixt  the  nu-  any  being  obferved  about  his  polar  regions.     Th*^ 

us  and  Umbra  is  alwiys  diftinot  and  well  dc-  paths  they  defcribe  in  their  courfe  over  the  dtlH 

?d.    3.  The  increafe  of  a  fpot  is  jjradual,  the  ai'e  exceedingly  different ;  fomctimes  being  fbaipht 

adth  of  the  nucleus  and  umbra  dilating  at  tjie  lines,    fometimes  curves,   fomctimcs  dcfcendin^ 

ic  time.     4.  In  like  minner,  the  dccreafe  of  from  the  northetn  to  the  fouthcm  parts  of  the  dilkg 

■pot  is  gradual ;   the  breadth  of  the  nUCleiis  fometimes  afccndin^  fronrr  the  fouthem  to  thd 

I  umbra  contrading  at  the   fame   time.     5.  northern,  &c.     Befides  thefe  fpots,  there  are  o- 

e  exterior  boundary  of  the  umbra  never  con-  thers   which    fometimes   apl»<*.'if  very  round  and 

i  of  fttarp  angles ;   but  is  always  curvilinear,  black,  travelling  over  the  dirk  of  the  fun  in  a  few* 

V  irregular  foevcr  the  outline  of  the  nucleus  hours,  totally  unlike  the  others,  and  proceeding 

Y  be.     6.  The  nucleus  of  a  fpot,  whillt  on  from  an  interpofit ion  of  the  planet?  Mercury  and 
decreafe,   often   changes   its    figure    by   the  Venus  between  the  earth  and  the  fun.     Excepting 

bra  encroaching  irr«*gulariy  upon  it,  infomuch  the  two  kind:,  of  fpots  above  mentioned,  however, 

t  in  a  fmall  (pace   of  time    new    encroach-  no  kind  of  obic(5l  is  difcoverable  On  the  furface  of 

its  are  difcemibie,  whereby  the  boundary  be-  the  fun,  but  he  appears  like  an  immenfe -ocean  of 

xt  the  nucleus  and  umbra  is  perpetually  vary-  element.try  lire  or  light. 

7.   It  often  happens,   by  ihefe  encroacli-        (104.)   The  appearance  of  the  Moo'^   id  ver^ 

at?,  that  the  nUckus  of  a  fpot  is  divided  into  ditlerent.     Many  darkifh   fpots  appear  in  her  to 

t  or  more  nuclei.     8.  The  nuclei  of  the  fpots  the   naked   eye ;   and  through  a  tclcfcope   thciiT 

ilh  fooncr  than  the  umbrae.    9.  Small  umbrjc  number  is   prodigioully  increafed  i   Ihe  ?\^'»  np- 

often  fecn  without  nuclei*      10.  An  umbra  of  jK-ars  very  plainly  to  be  more  protubcnnt  i..     he 

conlivierable  lizc  is  feldom  f^ren  without  a  nu-  middle  than  at  the  edges,  or  to  hav»  the  ti;^'ure  of 

ih  HI  the  middle  of  it.     it.  When  a  fpot  which  a  globe,  and  not  a  li;t  circit*.     M'l.^rl  the  ir.DoU 

flits  of  a  nucleus  and  umbra  is  about  to  difap-  Is  gibbous  or  horned,  the  oic  fuif  nppvir.j  very 

r,  if  it  is  Bot  fucceedeil  by  Afiiculuy  or  fpot  ragged  and  uneven,  but  the  other  ahvayft  txi^^tly 

filter  than  the  reft  ol'  the  diik,  the  place  where  dehned  and  circulnr.     The  fpots  in  the  moon  x\^ 

as  id  foon  after  not  diftinguilhable  from  the  relV.  ways  keep  their  places  etaitly ;  never  vanilhing^ 

!oi.)Dr  WiLsos,  in  the  Phil  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  or-  going  from  one  fide  to  the  other»  as  thofe  of 

itions  the  following  appeafanccs.      i.  When  the  fun  do.    We  ibmetimes  fee  more  ov  lefs  oi 

fpot  is  about  to  difapear  on  the  weftem  edge  the  northern  and  fouthem.  imri  ealteni  and  weft- 
he  fun'n  liu\b,  the  eaftem  part  of  the  umbra  firft  efn  part  of  the  dilk  or  tace;  which  is  owing  t9 
tracts,  then  vanilhes,  the  nucleus  and  weftem  What  is  ral!cd  her  libfntlo.i. 
t  of  the  umbi^a  remaining;   then  the  nucleus        ('o^-)  Plate   XXVIII,  Fig.  i.  gives  a  rcpri?- 
iually  corttra<5ts  and  vanilhes,  while  the  weft-  fentation  oi  the  full  moon  in  her  mean  lihration, 

part  af  the  umbra  remains.     At  iaft  this  dif-  "vv:th  the  numbers  to  the  priiicipal  fpots  aceordinp 

^'arn  alfo  ;  and  if  the  fpot  remains  long  enough  to  Riccioti,  CatHni,  ahd  Mayer  ;  underneath  whica 

become  again  vifible,  the  eafttrn  p,irt  of  the  the  figure  of  part  of  the  mao!i's  furr  lee  ii  tn^re 

;»ra  tirft  becomes  vifible,  then  the  nucleus;  and  accurately  delineated.     The  names  are  as  follow; 


1  Grimaldus. 

2  Galileus. 

3  Artiftarchus. 

4  Kepler  us. 


5 
6 

7 


GalVendua. 
.*>hikardu3, 
Ilarpaliis. 


8  Heraclides. 

9  Lanfbergins^ 
10  Keinoidus. 


.n  the  fpot  approaches  the  middle  of  the  dilk, 
nucleus  appears  environed  by  the  umbra  on 
tides,  as  airer.dy  mentioned.     2.  When  two 
ts  lie  very  near  t-o  um*  another,  the  umbra  is 
cient  on  that  fide  which  lies  neXt  the  other 
:  i   and  this  wijl  be  the  cafe,  though  a  large 
:  ihould  he  contiguous  to  one  much  fmaller ) 
umbra  of  tjic  laree  fpot  will  be  totally  want- 
on that  fide  next  the  fnull  one.     If  thea*  are 
e  fpots  on  each  fide  oi  the  lirge  one,  the  um- 

does  not  totally  vanilh  ;  but  appears  flattened  11  Copmiicus. 

prelled   in  towards  the  nucleus  on  each  fidei  la  Helicon. 

jn  the  little  fptits  difappeur,  the  untbra  of  the  i?  Capuaunus. 

e  one  extends  itielf  as  Hlnal.     This  circum-  t4  Kulliahlus. 

er,  he  obferves,  may  fometimes  prevent  the  I5  Eratofthenef*. 

ppearance  of  the  umbra  in  t!ie  manner  above  Tt>  Timocharis. 

itioned  ;  fo  that  the  weftern  umbra  may  dilap-  17  Plate 

r  before  the  nucleus,   if  a  fmall  fpot  happens  it  Archimedes. 

»rcak  out  on  that  fide.  19  Infnla  Siuus  Medii, 

02.)  Mr  WoLLASToH  obfeTves  in  the  fanle  10  Pitatus. 

'^•"»  P-  337*  ^l^^t  the  appearance??  mentioned  ai  T-jho. 

IVilfon  are  not  co*:ftant:  and  as  much  depends  11  Euduxus. 

the  accuracy  oi  ohfrvers  and  the  lituation  of  21  Ariftoteles* 

fpots  OT\  the  fjn's  orb,  it  is  probable  that  the  14   Manilius. 

r\  :tion  will  continue  to  difftT  in  minute  par-p  1$  Merirl.ius. 

lirs,   till   a   cenfilleni   theory  is   formt^J,   by  a 6  Herme.-i. 

ch  the  caufe  of  theie  phenomena  may  be  ex-        (106.)  Mcitci/RY,  when  ttioked  at  through  te- 

h'hI.  lelci^prs ntagnifyrnji  .ib^nit  200  or  joo  tim-s,  ap- 

ci-iThe  fpots  .iio  liot   conHoeJ  to  one  part  peius  equally  luminous  throughout  bis  vvh;Me  fur- 

iN  11  u  Q  »  ia.e. 


47  PoHiddnlus. 
a8  Dionyfius. 
39  tlinius. 

C  Catharlita  Cyfillu**. 
^°  X  Theophilus. 
31  Fraeallorius. 

(  Promontorium  acu- 
•^*  (  Cenforinus.  [tun). 
•J :  Mell'ala. 

J 4  Promontorium  Somuu. 
;,;    ProClus. 
;»6  Cleomedes. 

37  Snelliu.s  ct  Furnerlus* 

38  Petavius. 

39  La:.grerus. 

40  Taruatius. 

41  lleiTcluirs  Volcano, 
yi  Mare  Humorum. 

M    Mare  Xubium. 
C   Mare  Imhrium. 
D    Mrire  Nvctaris.  ' 
y^    Mare  Tranouillirati^ 
F    Mare  i>"re!?unt!s. 
G    M  ire  I'Vcimditati^. 
ti  A!  ire  Cr.:ium. 
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face,  without  the  leaft  dark  fpot.    Ht*  appears  to    has  been  obft»rved  t'o  be 
have  the  fame  phafes  with  the  moon,  l>eing  fome-    aphelion  than  his  periheUon- 
tim.  8  horned,  fjmetimes  gibbous,  and  fometimes        tM'O    The  moft  remarkable  ciiT«'':r 
fhiuning  almoft  with  a  round  face,  though  not  en-    tending  this  planet  is  his  havitg:  "o^t  r 
tjrely  full,   t)ecaufc  his  enlightened  fide  is  never    satellites,  which  conftantl}- rrsok' ^ . 
turned  diredly  towards  us;  but  at  all  times  per-    at  different  diftanccs.     Tb*  fc  are  ai:  v*- 
ft'dly  well  dehned  wit^iout  any  ragged  edge,  and    move  in  ellipfes  ;  though  the  ecctctra 
perfcdly  bright.  of  them  are  too  fmall  to  be  mcatforrd.  i  | 

( »o7.)  Venus,  when  viewed  through  a  telef.  that  of  the  fourth  ;  and  e^en  thi»  a^.^  | 
cope,  is  rarely  fcen  to  Ihine  with  a  full  face,  but  more  than  oo'j;  of  its  meas  diltsncr  r^ 
has  phafes  and  chan},^(^»  like  thofe  of  the  moon,  by    primary. 

increafing,  docreafing,  being  homed,  gibbous.  Sec,  (m^O  The  pericdtc  times  ard  di*a-"  1 
Her  illuminated  part  is  conftanlly  turned  toward  (atellites,  in  lemidiameters  r.f  Jcpr:-f  -i 
the  fun  ;  being  direded  toward  the  eaft  when  (he  in  Engliih  milis,  the  angles  uiMSer  mi-:*  ) 
is  a  morning  ilar,  and  toward  the  weft  when  an  bits  appear,  as  feen  from  the  earth*  *' 
evening  ftar.  Her  different  phafes  were  firft  dif-  diftance  from  Jupiter,  taken  froiE  tts  -J 
covered  by  Galileo.  Dr  Herschel  has  publilh-  moft  exadt  obfervations,  are  as  fo!  c»- 
ed,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  17^1,  a  long  feries  of 
obfenrations  on  this  planet,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes ;  I.  that  the  planet  revolves  about  its  axis, 
but  that  the  period,  and  the  pofition  of  the  axis 
are  uncertain ;  2.  that  the  planet's  atmofpherc  is 
very  conliderable ;  3.  that  there  are  pn.bably  hills 
and  inequalities  upon  its  furface,  though  he  h  is* 
not  been  able  to  kre  much  of  them,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  denfity  of  its  atmofphere;  and,  4* 
that  this  p'anet  is  fomcwhat  brper  than  the  earth, 
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(X13.)  The  nodes  of  thefe  iat<15t«  .•  t 

inftead  of  being  lefe,  as  former  aftvonomers  have  the  fame  place.    All  of  them,  by  rc«.'    I 

imagined.  *;  immtnfe  diftance,  fccm  to  keep  near  v -1 

(108.)  Much  Urger  and  more  remarkable  fpots-  .ry,  and  their  apparent  motioo  is  a  kn\:     I 

have  been  perceived  on  the  difk  of  MAiib,thanoa  '  tion  like  that  of  a  pendcilum»  goic^.    'i 

that  of  any  other  primary  planet.      Byyerydccu-  from  their  greatcft   diftance  on  cme  • .   I 

rate  obfervations  Herfchel  has  determined  the  pro-  greateft    diftance   on   the  o'hcr,   k.^-'\ 

portion  between  the  polar  antl  equatorial  diame-  ftraight  line,  and  fometime^  in  an  r-  r 

tcrs,  and   the  length  of  the  day  in  this  planet.  When  a  fateliitc  is  in  its  fupcrior  fcr 

'He  has  alfo  given  fome  good  conje^ftures  on  its  that  half  of  its  orbit  which  is  more  i 

ieafons  and  its  atmofphere :    the  latter  it  is  now  the  earth  than  Jupiter  is,  its  woc'xc  - 

afcertained  to  have ;  but  though  confiderable,  the  us  dire^,  according  to  the  crdT  c; 

atmofphere  is  not  of  fo  great  an  extent  as  the  con-  but  in  its  inferior  femicircle,  i^hen  i:  j^ 

jedures  on  former  obiervations  led  aftronomers  to  us  than  Jupiter,  its  motion  appean  r-- 

imagine.  and  both  thefe  motions  feem  cnicktr  ' 

(1C9.)  Jupiter  has  the  fame  general  appear-  the   (atellites  are  to  the  centre  cf  v* 

ance  with  Mars,  only  that  the  belts  on  his  furtace  flower  the  more  diftant  they  are,  acd  a* 

art    much  larger  and  noore  permanent.       Their  eft  diftance  of  all  they  appear  for  a  tc^ 

number  is  very  variable,  as  fometimes  only  one,  be  ftationary. 

and  at  other  times  no  fewer  than  8,  may  be  per-        (114.)  It  is  evident,  from  this  accrr' 

c-ived.     They  are  generally  paralk I  to  one  ano-  fyftem  of  Jupiter  and   his   (atcUitci, '; 

th-  r  but  not  always  fo  ;  and  their  breadth  is  like-  tatlons  of  them  muft  fw^utirtly  hapj** 

wife  variable,  one  be't  having  been  obferved  to  going  behind  their  primary,  or  by  cc 

grow  narrow,  whih*  another  in  it*^  neighbourhood  twixt  us  and  it.    The  former  take*  f 

hu^  increaft  d  in  breadth,  as,  if  the  one  had  flowed  they  proceid  towards  tho  middle  d  '* 

int  J  ih«  other.        he  t'me  of  th  ir  contu  »iance  is  fcmicirle;  the  latter  when  they  pal»  - 

viry  uncertain,  fomttrnp  s  remiining  mitl.an^rd  fiu.e  part  of  their  inferior  iemidrcV- 

for  ".re**  m'^t -s ;  at  others,  n.  w  hp'ts  have  bt^n  tions  of  the  former  kind  happen  to  ttt  : 

formed  in  an  hour  or  two.     In  (ome  of  thefe  b^s  fatellite;  at  every  revolution,  the  thsc  ^ 

larj^e   black  f^  ;ts  h  ivt  apptaied,   wtich  moved  ly  efcapes  an  oCcultation,  but  the  f:-' 

fxviftJy  over  the  dilk  from  eaft  to  weft,  nnu  re-  frequently  by  reafon  of  its  grvater  di*  -' 

turned  in  a  fhort  time  to  the  fAu.t  place;    frf-m  feldom  that  a  fatellite  can  be  difccrt?*^  - 

wher*ce  t.'u-  rota  ion  of  this  planet  about  its  axis  diflc  of  Jupiter,  even  by  the  btft  ic^kr? 

has  been  detoriniwed.  .  ing  at  its  firft  entrance,  when,  by  real-  • 

(no  )  The  figure  of  Jupiter  is  evidently  an  ob  ing  more  diredly  iPuminated  by  tk'"' 

late  fpheroid,  the  longeft  diameter  of  his  diik  be-  fun  tiian  the  planet  itfclf,  it  a^pcjn  -»' 

ing  to  the  Ihorteft  as  j^  to  ii.     His  rotation  is  fpot  upon  it.     Sometimes,  however,  i 

from  welt  to  eaft,  like  that  of  the  fun,  and  the  in  pafling  over  the  difk,  appears  hkt  1  - 

plane  of  his  enuatcr  is  very  nearly  coincident  with  and  is  cafily  to  be  diltin;.^L'irtied.   T".*-* 

that  of  his  01  Hit ;  fo  that  th  rv  can  fcarce  l^e  any  to  be  owing  to  fpcts  cr  m  r  body  li'i^' 

difference  of  feafons  in  that  planet.    His  rotation  ary  planets ;  and  it  is  rcm^krkable,  ^' ' 
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teliite  has  bem  known  to  pafs  over  the  di(k  at  is  more  than  46®  from  conjim^ion  withy  or  op« 

le  time  as  a  dark  fpot,  and  at  another  fo  lumi-  pofitton  to,  the  fun,  both  Us.  immerlions  and  imr 

>us  that  it  could  not  be  diftinguiihed  from  Ju-  mediately  fubfequent  cmerfions  are  vifible  $ .  a^ 

tcr  himfelf,  except  at  its  coming  on  and  going  they  likewife  are  in  the  fourth,  when  the  diftance 

f.  of  Jupiter  from  conjuJ^dtion  or.oppofition  is  24**. 

(115.)  To  account  for  this  phznonoenon^  we  (118.)  When  Jupiter  is  in  qiv«di*ature  with  the 

u(t  fay  th  T  either  the  fpote  are  fubjfi^  to  change;  /ud»  the  earth  is  farthe(t  out  of  the  line  that  paf^ 

',  if  they  be  penndntrni  like  thofe  of  pur  moon*  &rs  through  the  centres  of  the  Am  and  Jupiter, 

lit  the  fatHlit»fs  at  different  times  turn  different  and  therefore  the  (hadow  of  the  planfet  is  thei^ 

irts  of  their  globes  towards  us.    Poffibly  both  moft  cxpofed  to  our  view:  but  even  then  the  bor 

icfe  caufes  may  contribute  to  produce  the  phae-  dy  of  the  planet  will  hide  from  us  one  fide  of  that 

imena  juft  mentioned.    For  theie  reafons  alfo  part  of  the  fhadow  which  is  neareft  to  it,  througl^ 

:>th  the  light  and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  (a-  which  the  firil  fatellite  pafies;  which  is  the  reafoj^ 

rllitcs  are   variable :  for  the  fewer  fpots  there  that,  though  we  fee  the  entrance  of  th^  fatellite 

re  upon  that  fide  which  is  turned  towards  us,  into  the  ihadow^  or  its  coming  out  from  thence^ 

le  brighter  it  will  appear;  and  as  the  bright  lide  ^  the  earth  is  fituate  00  the  eai\  or  weft  fide 

nly  can  be  feen,  a  fatellite  muft  appear  larger  thereof,  we  cannot  fee  them  iboth ;  whereas  the 

le  more  of  its  bright  ilde  it  turns  towards  the  other  ^tellites  going  ^through  the  fhadow  at  ^ 

;irth,  and  the  lefs  fo  the  more  it  happens  to  be  greater  diftance  from  Jupiter,  their  ingrefi*  and 

overed  with  fpots.    The  fourth  fatellite,  though  egrefs  are  both  vifible.    The  relative  diftances  or 

encrally  the  fnulleft,  fometimes  appears  bigger  thcfe  nKx>n3  from  their  primary,  are  ihewn  jp 

ban  any  of  the  left :  the  third  fometimes  feeros  Plate  XV»  tig.  11. 

?aft,  though  ufually  the  largefl;  nay,  a  fatellite  (119.)  Saturn,  when  viewed  through  a  good 

nay  be  fo  covered  with  fpots  as  to  appear  lefs  telcfcope,  makes  a  more  remarkable  appearance 

han  its  (hadow  pafling  over  the  difk  of  the  pri-  than  any  of  the  other  planets.    Galileo  firfl  dif- 

Qiry,  though  we  are   certain  that  the  (hadow  covered  his  uncommon  (hape,  and  from  tlic  dif« 

niifl  be  fmalltr  than  the  body  which  cads  it. —  covcries  made  by  him  and  other  aitionomers,  it 

I'o  a  fpeiftator  placed  on  the  furface  of  Jnpiter,  appears  that  this  planet  is  furrounded  by  a  broad 

-ach  of  ♦  hefe  (atellites  would  put  on  the  various  thin  ring,  the  edge  of  which  reflet  little  or  none 

Lp,>earances  of  the  moon  ;  but  they  appear  to  us  of  the  fun's  light  to  us,  but  the  pUoes  of  the  ring 

ilways  round,  having  conflantly  their  enlightened  refleA  the  light  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  pla* 

uH  turned  towards  the  earth,  net  itfelf  does ;  and  if  we  Eippofe  the  diameter  of 

(1 16.)  Wnentbefe  moons  pafs  through  their  in-  Saturn  to  be  divided  into  3  eoual  parts,  the  dia^ 

Ferior  f  micircles,  they  caft  a  (hadow  upon  Jupi-  meter  of  the  ring  is  about  7  or  thefe  parts.    The 

ter  ami  thus  caufe  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  to  his  in-  ring  is  detached  from  ihe  bodv  of  Saturn  in  fuch 

hihitants;  and  in  fom»f  fitirations  this  (hadow  may  a  manner,  that  the  diftance  between  the  inner- 

bc  obferved  going  before  or  following  the  jatellite.  moft  part  ot  the  ring  and  the  body  is  equal  to  its 

(>n  the  other  hand,  in  p^(fing  through  their  fu-  brcaJih.    if  we  |iad  a  view  of  the  planet  and  bis 

pt" rior  femicircles,  the  UtelUtes  may  be  eclipfed  ring  with  our  eyes,  perpendicular  to  one  of  the 

in  the  fame  manner  as  our  moon  is  to  us,  by  paf-  planes  of  the  latter,  we  ihould  fee  them  as  in  Plate 

fing  through  the  (hadow  of  Jupiter ;  and  this  is  XV.  Bg.  A.;  but  our  eye  is  never  fo  much  eleva- 

adually  the  cafe  with  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  ted  above  either  plane  as  to  have  the  vifual  ray 

of  theie  bodies;  but  the  fourth,  by  rcafon  of  the  (land  at  right  angles  to  it>  nor  indeed  is  it  ever 

largenefs  of  its  orbit,  pafTes  fometimes  above  or  elevated  more  than  about  30**  above  it ;  fo  that 

below  the  (hadow,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  moon,  the  ring  being  commonly  viewed  at  an  oblique 

The  beginnings  and  endings  of  thefe  eclipfes  are  angle,  appears  of  an  oval  form,  and  though  very 

eafily  feen  by  a  tdefcope  when  the  earth  is  in  a  good  telefcopes  double,  as  reprelented  Plate  XV.. 

proper  Gtaation  with  regard  to  Jupiter  and  the  fig.  1 1 .  and  fig.  B. 

fun ;  but  when  this  or  any  other  planet  is  in  con-  (110.)  Both  the  outward  and  inward  rim  are 

jyndion  with  the  fun,  the  fuperior  brightnefs  of  projedcd  into  an  ellipfes,  more  or  lefb  oblong  ac- 

that  luminary  renders  both  it  and  the  latcllites  in-  cording  to  tne  different  degrees  of  obliquity  with 

vilible.     From  the  time  of  its  firft  appearing  after  which  it  is  viewed.    Sometimes  our  eye  is  in  the 

a  conjunction  until  near  the  oppofition,  only  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  then  it  becomes  invifibie ; 

immerfions  of  the  (atellites  into  his  iliadow,  or  either  becau(e  the  outward  edge  is  nor  fitted  to 

the  beginnings  of  the  eclipfes  are  vifible;  at  the  reflcft  the  fun*s  lights  or  more  probably  bec.uC? 

oppofition,  only  the  occulUtions  of  the  fatellites^  it  is  too  thin  to  be  feen  ..t  (uch  a  diftance.  As  tl.e 

by  going  behind  or  coming  before  their  primary^  plane  of  this  ring  keeps,  always  parallel  to  itlclf^ 

are  obfmablc;  and  from  the  oppofition  to  the  that  is,  its  iituatjon  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  is  al- 

conjun^ion,  only  the  inuneHions,  or  cad  of  the  wiys  parallel  to  that  in  any  otner  part,  it  dilap^ 

tclipiei.  are  to  be  feen.  pears  twice  in  every  evolution  ot'  the  planet,  tliat 

(117.)  This  IS  exactly  true  in  the  firft  (atellite,  is  about  once  in  u  yt  irs;  and  he  fometimes  ap- 

of  which  we  c;in  never  fcc  an  immerfion  with  its  pears  quite  round  for  m»)nths  tuKtther.    At  other 

immediately  fubfequent  emerfion  :  and  it  is  hot  times*  the  diftance  betwixt  the  boOy  of  the  pi.met 

nnVf  that  they  can  be  both  feen  in  the  fecond  ;  and  the  ring  is  very  perceptible ;  and  Mr  VVMllon 

as  in  order  to  their  being  fo,  thit  latdlite  mult  be  tells  us,  th  i  Dr  Clarke's  f alhcr  faw  a  ftar  through 

near  one  of  its  limits,  at  the  fame  lime  that  the  the  openin^i. 

pwnet  is  near  its  perihelion  an<l  qu.idratttn*  with  ('ai-)    When    Saturn   appr.irs  round,   if  our 

the  fun.    With  regard  to  the  third,  when  Jupiter  eye  be  in  the  plane  or  the  riuij,  it  wlli  appear 

as 
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as  a  dark  line  acrofa  the  middle  of  the  planet's    of  thefe  fatellites  expreffed  tn  feTrH!i»rt 
dilk;    and   if   our  eye  be    elevated    above  the    that  planet>  and  in  Engliih  mile^  are:*,SK  ' 
plane  of  the  ring,  a  (hadowy  belt  will  be  vifi- 
ble,  caufed  by   the  (hadow  of  the  ring  as  well 
as  by  the  interpoGtion  of  part  of  it  betwixt  the 
-eye  and  the  planet.     The  (hadow  of  the  ring 
is  broadeft  wheii  the  fun  is  moft  elevated,  but  its 
obfcure  parts  appear  broadeft  When  our  eye  is 
moft  elevated  above  the  plane  of  it.    When  it  ap- 
pears double,  the  ring  next  the  body  of  the  planet, 
appears  brighteft ;  when  the  ring  appears  of  art 
elliptical  form,  the  prirts  about  the  ends  of  the 
iargeft  axis  are  called  the  anfr.    Thefe,  a  little 
before  and  after  the  difappearing  of  the  ring,  are 
of  unequal  magnitude :  the  largeft  an  fa  is  longer 
vifiblc  before  the  planet's  round  phafe,  and  ap-       (,27.)  The  four  firft  defcribe  ellipfes  :;. 
pears  again  f6oner  than  the  other.  In  thedia^Tam,    of  the  ring  and  are  in  the  fame  plane:  tK. 
Plate  XV.  fig.  r.  are  delineated  the  phafes  of  the    nation  to  the  orbit  is  from  r^o"  to  ?I^    r 
ring  from  its  fiill  appearance  in  1782  to  its  difap-    defcribes  an  orbit  inclined  from  17=  to  it 
pearance  in  1789,  and  its  fiill   re-appearance  in    orbit  of  Saturn,  his  plane  lying  bt*twccnu 
1796.  tic  and  thofe  of  the  other  (atellit^s.    Dr  . 

(12a.)  Dr  Herschel  has  found  that  the  nng    obfcrvcs  that  the  jlh  latellite  turns  r..um: 
is  double  or  that  there  are  two  concentric  rings;    once,  ^-xac^Iy   in  the  time   in   which  h  ^ 
alfo  that  it  has  a  motion  of  rotation  in  its  own    round  the  planet  Saturn.    In  this  rtfpca  !• 
plane,  its  axis  of  motion  being  the  fame  as  that  of   bles  our  moon,  which  does  the  f^mt  tl\i: 
Saturn  himfelft  and  its  periodical   time  lob   32'    proportional  diftanccs  of  the  5  fatdlitrt '- 
15,"  4  :  But  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  concen-    known  to  aftronomers  are  fliewn  in  PhL;  i 
trie  rings  may  not  revolve  in  the  lame  period.—    u. 

Their  dimenllons,  and  the  fpace  between 'them*:  .(128.)  The  Gf.orgium  StDVs  or  Hfi 
he  ftatcs  in  the  following,  proportion  to  each  O"  being  n»ore  remote  than  S;itum,  isaHblc1'.' 
the^: 


Inner  diameter  of  the  fame  Ring 
Outfide  diam.  of  ditto 
Inner  diam.  of  the  larger  Ring   . 
Outfide  diam.  of  ditto 
Breadth  of  the  Ring    . 
Breadth  of  the  outer  ditto 
Breadth  of  the  vacant  fpace 


'  Its  apparent  magnitude  is  fo  fraall,  th4:  * 

miles.  feldom  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  ami  off  ■ 

146345  vicM'ed  by  means  of  the  telcfct>pe,  it  Appear 

*  8439.1  a  few  feconda  in  diameter-     This  planet  ■ 

190248  covered  by  Dr  Hrrfchel  in  1781  ;  and  in  : 

104883  likewife   difcovercd    two    fateUites  that  * 

aoooo  round  it.     They  are  probably  not  lefsi^- 

raoo  ter's  moiins,  and  their  orbits  are  nearlf  f" 

3839  cular  to  the  ecliptic.    This  i«  a  circtmr* 

(123.)  Dr  Herfchel  concludes,  from  his  obfer*  which  they  dilfer  from  the  attendants  a  . 

rations  on  the  Ring,  that  its  ftrudlure  1^  fuch,  as  other  planets. 

to  allow  it  to  remain  permanently  in  its  prefent  -  (ia9.)  Their  periods  of  revolution  and  r 

ftate  ;  nor  does  he  think  it  at  all  probable  that  diftances  from  their  primary  an?  as  foUc». 
the  ring  is  of  that  changeable  nature  which  forae 
pcrfons  have  imagined. 

(124.)  The  fame  excellent  aftronomer  from  a  fe* 
ries  of  obfervations  on  the  belts  of  Saturn  has  con- 
cluded that  he  revolves  upon  his  axis  in  10b  16* 
0/  4,  that  he  has  a  denfe  atmofphere,  and  that 
his  polar  diameter  is  to  his  equatorial  one  as  10  to 

j,^  (130.)  The   COMETS,  viewed  thro?;*' 

(125.)  Saturn  has  befides  his  ring  fc\'cn  little  fe-  fcope,  have  a  very  di^^crcnt  apprar^nc-r  ' 

condary  planets  or  fatellites  revolving  round  him.  of  the  planets.    'J  he  nucleus,  ir  ftir,  Lrr  • 

One  ot  them,  which  till  lately  was  reckoned  the  dimmer.     They   are   to   appearance  !-' 

4th  in  order  from  Saturn,  was  difcovercd  by  Huy-  with  atmofphercs  of  a  prodi^rious  B.f, 

gens  in  165  ?  by  means  of  a  telefcope  ico  feet  long  ;  fing  ten  times  higher  than  the  nuc'cu*.  . 

and  the   others,   viz.   the  ift,  ad,  3d,  and  5th,  often  likewife  diftercnt  phafes,  like  thr->- 

at  different  times  by  Caflini,  between  1671  and  (131.  The. head  of  a  conr.vt,  Tyn  t*' 

16841  by  the  help  ot  glalfes  of  100  and  136  feet,  good  telefcope,  appears  to  confiit  U  1  :•> 

The  6th  and  7th  have  lately  been  difcovercd  by  and  an  atmofpheie,  that  furrou'tls  it.    1 

Herfchel  with  his  40  feet  reflecting  telefcope  in  part   is    frequently  calk^    thr   rrrtrar-  • 

1787  and  1788.    Thefe  he  has  called  the  6th  and  through  a  telefcope,  is  eafily  diftln^TJ:"  -' 

7th  iatellites,  though  they  aiv  nearer  to  Saturn  the  atmofphere  or  hairy  ap^H-iruice. 

than  the  other  5;   that  the  names  may  not' be  (»3'-)   A  comet    is  geiuraily  attejK>u  • 

miftaken  with  regard  to  former  obfervatiot'S  of  hurze  or  tn'U  whereby  it  is  diftineui' "•  "* 

^j^em.  ft  <'  "*■  pi  i'-'"^ ;  -*^  '*  's  aifo  by  it*  m  I-  T    • 

via(S.)  The  periodical  revolutions  ar.J  diilances  times  the  tail  only  oi  a  comet  Iio*  bc^B  *^  • 
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ace  where  the  head  ims  btrn  all  the  while  un-  has  difcavtred  upwards  of*  1150.   He  hasalfo  dK-* 

iht  li0ri/4>ii ;  Inch  an  appearance  U. called  a  covered  a  fpecits  of  thexPi  which  he  calls ^/^7ifr/<7« 

r.     ^s  the   tajl  uf  a  comet  is  owing   to  the  ry  otbuJ^ry  on  account   of   their  brightoefs,    ainl 

oC-tbt;  run,  it  grows  larger  as  the  comet  ayr  iliinin^  uith  a  wellHlefiiicil  dlik.  * 

chea  near  to,  and  Ihortens  as  it  recedes  trom>  a^^^   iti       r-^^^, ,.,.«« o-  j-^_.**  it^-.  *t^  *«* 

luminur  '  SECT.  III.       CONCLUSIONS-  flrdW» /TdW   tJbe  AP- 
\   !♦  »V     •    -1     r                   4                 .             *•  PRARANCfe  q/*/jillr  SUN  «//</ PLANETS. 

1.^3.;  It  the  tail  of  a  comet  were  to  continue  -^ 

Hhe  fnine  length,  it   would   appear  longer  or        (i.?8.)  Various  conj\«fturc8  have  btren  fonnct^ 

.rxer^  according  to  the  different  views  of  the  on  the  nature  i)f  the  ccleflial    bodies.      Anaxi- 

\  itator  (  for  if  im  e>e  be  in  a  line,  drawn  thro'  mandkr  and  Anaxim*  n  t$  held,  that  there  wa^ 

znicUile  of  the  tail  lengthwife,   or  nearly  fo,  a  circle  of  fire  all  along  the  hravens,  which  they 

r  tail  will  not  be  dillinguUlied  from  the  rell  of  called  the  tirtU  of  the  fun  ;  between  the  earth  and 

jttnufpheic,  hut  the  whole  will  appear  round ;  this  fiery  circle  wak  placed  another  circle  of  fomq 

he  rye  be  a  little  out  of  that  line,  the  tail  will  opaque  rnatter,  in  which  there  was  a  hole  like  the 

Ibcar  ihort  (fee  Plate  X\\  Fig.  C);   and  it  is  mouth  of  a  German  flute!    Thiough  this  hole 

led  a  kearii^d  c^metf  when  the  tail  hangs  down  the  light  was  tranfmitted,  and  appeared  to  the 

L  card*  the  hori/on,  as  in  that  figure.      If  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  as  a  round  and  diftin^ 

fj  of  a  comet  be  viewed    lidcwife,    the   whole  body  of  fire,  and  the   eclipfes   of  the  fun  were 

jjtb  of  it  ib  feen.     It  is  ob\  ions,  that  the  near-  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  (topping  this  hole  ! 

Lhe  eye  is  to  the  tail,  the  greater  will  be  its        (»39'}  ANAXAGORAb  held  the  fun  to  be  a  fiery  . 

>arent  length.  globe  ot  fome  foUd  fubftance,  bigger  than  Pelo- 

f  .;4  )  'Ihtf  trvils  of  com:  ts  often  appear  bent,  ponuefus;  an4  many  of  the  modems  have  adopt- 

if  l*Utf  XXVIll.  Fig.  8,  9.),  owiijj;  to  the  refilt-  ed  thirnotlon,  only  incrcafing  the  magnitude  of 

1*:^  of   the  «ther  J    which,    though   extrtmely  the  globe  proiligioufly.      Sir  Issac  Newton  has 

ail,   may  have,  a  A-Mifible  elfe<Jt  du  fo  thin  a  va^  propifed  it  as  a  query;  Whether  the  fun  and  fix^ 

ur  3L%  the  tail  eonfifts  of.     This  lit^ding  is  feen  ed  ftars  are  not  great  Earths  made  vehemently 

ly  when  the  earth  is  not  in  the  plane  of  the  or-  hot,  whofe  parts  aje  kept  from  fuming  away,  by 

of  tlie  comet  continued.      When  that  plane  the  vaft  weight  and  denhty  of  their  fupcrincum- 

Hes  through  the  eye  of  the  ipe^^Utor,  the  tail  bent  atmofphereJ,  and  whofe  heat  h  prt.*ftTvcd  by 

pe-iT^  Itraight.     See  Hate  XXV J i J.  Fig.  6,  7.  the  prodigious  action  and  re-ai^tion  /i>f  their  parts 

\  '  JL5«)  The  FixtD  STARS,  wheu  viewed  thro'  upon  oUe  anothtr?    Rut,  though  he  has  propofe4 

e  btrft  telcfeopes,  appear  not  in  the  ieaft  magni-  this  as  a  query,  and  taken  the  exilUijee  of  a  folaj: 

J,  hut  rather  diminilhed,   on   account,   r,s   is  atmofphere  for  granted,  there  ha>e  yet  been  no 

ought  by  fome,  that  the  telefcope  takes  otf  that  proofs  adiluced  in  favour  of  that  opinion  bclides 

iikMif^g  appearance  they  make   to   the   naked  thofe  of  analogy  and  probability. 

e  ;  b^t  by  others  more  probably,  that  the  tele*        (140.)  'I  here  is,  however,  an.  appearance  in  th^ 

'>pe    tabe  excludes  a   quantity  o*^   the  ra)s  of  heavens,  termed  /rmiVtf  lummo/a^   or  ti*e  v.odia- 

;ht,  which  are  not  oaly  emitted  from  the  parti-  caj.  light,  which  is  now  generally  fuppofedto 

i.ar  (tais  thtmfeivcs,    but  by  many  thoufands  be  owing  to  the  fun's  atmofpherc.    This  was  firft 

ore,   which  falling  upon  .our  eyr-lids  and  the  ae-  ^lifcovvted  by  Calhni,  in   168.;.      It  is  fojv.ething 

al  particles  about  ur,  are  rnlecttd  into  our  eyes  like  the  Milky  Way,  a  faint  twilight,  or  the  tail 

>  llrong'y  as  to  excite  \ibrations,  not  only  on  of  a  comet,  thin  enough  to  let  tlars.'be  feen  thro' 

lof  ■  points  of  the  retina  where  the  intages  of  the  it,  and  feems  to  furLound  the  fun,  Jn  the  ftrm  of 

ar:>  are  formed,  but  alfo  in  other  points  at  the  a   lens,  the   plane   whereof  is  nearly  co-incident 

imt?   diltance  round  about.      This  without  the  with  that  of  the  fuu's  equator.    It  is  feen  ftr^tch- 

icfcoiK-  makes  us  imagine  the  Itars  to  be  much  ed  along  the  zodiac,  and  accompanies  the  fun  in 

ijcj^er  than  \T'hen  \ve  fee  them  only  by  a  few  rays  his  annual  motion  through  the  11  figns.     Each 

oruing  directly  fro"n  them,  fo  as  to  enter  gur  eye  end  terminates  in  an  angle  of  about  n* ;  the  ex- 

V  thout  being  intermixed  with  gth^-rs.        ,,.  tent  of  it  in  length  fropi  cither  of  the'  angular 

(136.)  The  NUMBER  of  ftars  appears  prodigi*  points  varies  ffom  50  to  icc^;  it  reaches  bi'yond 

mfly  iHcreafed  through  the  teleicope^  70  ftars  the  ofbit  of  Venus,  but  not  fo  far  as  that  of  the 

^y/r  been  counted  ia  the  confteiiatiim  called  PUi^  Earth.    The  breadth  of  it  near  the  horizon  is  al- 

i*^i,  and  no  tewer  than  aooo  Jn  that  of  Orion,  fo  various ;  from  1 1^  almoft  to  jo*' ;  near  the  fun, 

I  he  late  improvements  of   Herfchel,    however,  where  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  broad.- 

>Ave  iliown  tlio  number  of  ftars  to  be  exceeding-  eft.  it  cannot  be  feen. 

y  beyond  even  what  the  difcoveries  of  former  a-        (141.)  This  U^ht  is  wea!>e{l  in  the  morning, 

troDomers  would  induce  us  to  iuppolb.    He  hay  and  llrongeft  at  night;  diCappeariug  in  fullinoonr 

i!fo  (liown,   that  many,   which,   to  the  eye,  or  light,  or  in  ftrong  twilight,  and  thtrefore,  is  not 

.hrough  ordinary  glaljes,    a|)pear   tingle,    do  in  at  all  vUible  about  midfummer,  \n  places  fo  neat 

"a*il  confift   of  two  or  more  Itars;   and  that  the  either  of  the  poles  as  to  have  tl  eir  twilight  ^11  th* 

rjalaxy  or  Milky  Way  owes  its  light  entirely  to  ni^ht,  but  may  be   feen  in  thofe  places,  in  the 

multitude*  of  (mail  ftars  placed  fo  clofe,  thaf  the  middle  of  winter,  bt)lh  morning  and  evening,  as 

naked  eye,  or  even  ordinary  telefcopes,  cannof  it  may  in  places  under  and  mar  tlie  equator,  all 

iiftipguifh  them.  the  year  round.    In  north  Litilude,  it  ismoftcont 

(137.)  The  NEBULA,  or  fmall  whitifh  fi)eck8,  fpicuous  after  the  evening  twilight,  about  the latr 

^fcovcrable  by  telefcopes  in  various  parts  of  the  tcr  end  of  February,  and  before  the  ow 

heavens,  are  owing  to  the  fame  caule.     Former  light,  in   the  beginning  of  Odtobctj 

aSfvnomvrf  V®^  t>"ty  reckon  103 )  but  Herfchel  times,  it  ftands  moft  cre«it  abo\c 
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is  therefofc  cTeiref?  from  the  thick  vapours  of  the  di(k,  according  to  this  author,  is  likcwifc  2  proof 

twilight.    Bclldes  the  diffe'cnce  of  real  extenfioo  of  the  fun's  rotation  round   bit  axis,  and  that 

t^  this  light  in  length  and  breadth  at  different  they  either  adhere  to  the  furfacc  of  the  lumtoanr, 

times*  it  is  dimininied-by  the  neamefs  of  any  o-  or  are  carried  round  bis  atmofphere^  very  near  fci 

ther  light  in  the  iky ;  not  to  nnention  that  the  ftirface. 

extent  of  it   will  be  diflferently  determined  by  (146.)  The  time  of  the  apparent  revohnioo  of 

different  fpeAators,  according  to  the  goodneCs  of  a  fpot  being  known,  the  true  thne  of  its  going 

their  eyes.  round  upon  the  fun  niay  be  thus  found ;  In  Plate 

(Ui.)  Cassivi  fuppofcd,  that,  as  by  the  rota-  XV.fy,  a.  the  arc  AC,  which,  in  the  month  of 

tion  of  the  fun,  fome  grofs  parts  are  thrown  up  May,  the  earth  goes  through  in  her  orbit  in  a? 

^n  his  furface,  whereof  fpots  and  nebulofities  are  days  la  hours  and  ao  minutes,  is  a6*'  aa' ;  the  aic 

formed ;  fo  the  great  rapidity,  wherewith  the  e-  a  r  being  equal  to  AC :  the  apparent  revotutk* 

quatorial  parts  are  moved,  may  throw  out,  to  a  of  a  fpot  is  the  whole  cirde  a  b  t  d^  or  360*  wiii 

confiderable  didance,  a  number  of  particles,  of  a  the  addition  of  the  tire  ac  of  %(i*  aa',  which  makes 

much  finer  texture,  of  fufficient  dendty  to  refled  386^  aa':  then  (ay,  as  3S6*  aa'  is  to  17  d.  la  L 

light.    That  this  light  was  canfed  by  an  emanati-  ao';  fo  is  360®  to  a5  d.   15  h.  x6';  the  true  tiine 

on  froih  the  fun,  fimilar  to  that  of  thtf  fpots,  he  of  the  rotation  of  the  fun,  as  it  would  be  ieeii6tn 

thought  probable,  from  the  following  obfervati-  a  fixed  ftar. 

on :  That  after  the  year  1688,  when  this  light  be-  ( 147.)  The  angle  of  inteffe<5tioo  of  the  fitn't  f- 

^an  to  grow  weaker,  no  fpots  appeared  upon  the  quator  with  the  ecliptic  is  but  fmall,  being  nersr 

fun ;  whereasi  in  the  preceding  years,  they  were  more,  according  to  Scheneir,  than  S"*,  nor  k&tkan 

frequently  fe^n  there ;  and  that  th^  great  inequa-  6** ;  for  which  reafon  he  fettled  it  at   7°,  tboqgh 

lity  in  the  intervals,  betvreen  the  times  of  the  Caffini  makes  7^.    This  plane  continued  cuts  ibe 

appearances  of  the  folar  fpots,  has  fome  analogy  ecHptic  in  two  oppofite  points,  which  are  nW 

fo.the  irregular  returns  of  weaknefs  and  ftrength  the/«r»'j  nodes^  bcin^  10**  of  n.and  10^  of '**  ;s9d 

in  this  light,  in  like  circumftances  of  the  conhi-  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  90**  from  the  nodes, may 

tuti6n  of  the  air,  and  of  the  darknefs  of  the  iky.  be  called  the  Umits.    Thefe  are  10*  of  nji  and  ic* 

(143.)  He  ^as  alfo  of  opinion,  that  this  light  of  K«    When  the  earth  isincitlier  of  tlieir  nodes, 

in  the  zodiac,  as  it  is  fuhjed  to  great  increafe  at  the  equator  of  the  fun,   if  vifible,  wottld  apprtr 

one  time,  and  diminution  at  another,  may  fome-  as  a^ttraight  line ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  A 

iimes  become  quite  imperceptible;  and  thought  tance  of  the  fun  from  us,  all  bis  parallels  woild 

fhis  was  the  cafe  in  1665,  167a,  and  168 1,  when  likewtfe  ;fppear  as  ftraigbt  lines  ;  but  in  e^evy  o> 
he  iaw  nothing  of  it,  though   he  furveyed  with  '  ther  fUuation  of  the  earth,  the  equator  and  poal- 

great  attention,  thofe  parts  of  the  heavens,  where  lels  of  the  fun  would,  if  vifible,  appear  as  ^lipln 

according  !•  his  theory,    it  mufl  have  appear-  growmg  wider  the  farther  the  earth  is  from  tie 

ed,  if  it  had  been  as  vifible  then,   as  it  was  in  nodes,  and  wideil  of  ail  when  the  earth  is  ta  ok 

others.     He  cites  alfo,  paifages  out  of  feveril  au-  of  her  limits. 

ihors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  make  it  (148  )  There  has  been  no  fmall  fpeculatiQa 

probable,  that  it  had  been  feen,  both  in  former  fpe<5ling  the  nature  and  formation  of  the 

and  latter  ages,  but  vtnthout  being  fufliciently  at-  fpots.    Some  have  thought  that  the  fun  is  an  o- 

tended  to,  or  its  nature  inquhrd  into.  paque   body,   mountainous  and  uneven  as  ocr 

(144.)  As  to  the  SOLAR  SPOTS,  Dr  Lo^g  in-  earth  is,  covered  all  dver  with  a  fiery  andlm^ 

forms  us,  that  •*  they  do  not  change  their  places  nous  fluid ;  that  this  fluid  is  (bbjeA  to  ebbiar  arf 

upon  the  fun,  but  adhere  to  his  furface,  or  float  flowing,  after  the  manner  of  our  tidet,  (b  as  KWe^ 

in  his  atmofphere,    very  near  his  body;   and  if  times  to  leave  uncovered  the  tops  of  rocks  or  hi3v 

there  be  ao  fpots  upon  him  at  a  tirhe,  they  all  which  appear  like  black  fpots;  and  that  tbenrte* 

keop  in  the  fame  fltuation,  with  refpedt  to  one  lofities  about  them  are  catifed  hw  a  kind  of  froth, 

another ;  and,  as  long  as  they  laft,  are  carried  Otherrhave  imagined,  that  the  fluid  which  feods 

^ound  in  the  ^me  mariner :  By  the  n\otion  of  the  us  fo  much  light  and  heat,  contain!  a  nockns  tf 

foots,  therefore,  we  learn,  what  we  fhould  not  foUd  globe,  wherein  are  feveral  votcanoes*  wkidw 

othen%'ife  have  known,  that  the  fun  h  u  gioUf  and  like  j&tna  or  Vefuvius,  from  time  to  time  cat  ip 

Ids  a  rotation  about  his  axis."  quantities  t>f  bituminous  matter  to  the  lurfaceaf 

(145.}  Notwithftanding  this,  he  telb  tis  after*  the  fun,  ind  forth  thofe  fpots  which  are  lees  thoe- 

irards,  **  The  fpots,  generally  fpeaking,  may  be  on ;  and  that  as  this  matter  is  graduaHy  confeBh 

faid  to  adhere  to  the  fun,  or  to  be  fo  near  him,  as  ed  by  the  luminous  fluid,  the  ^ta  <ii£tppev  fer 

to  be  carried  round  upon  him  uniformly;  never-  a  time,  but  are  feen  to  rife  a^n  in  the  iasne  preset 

Ihelefs,  fometimes,  though  rarely,  a  fpot  has  been  when  thofe  volcanoes  caft  up  new  matter.    A  jd 

Unn  to  move  with  a  velocity  a  little  different  opinion  is,  jChat  the  fan  confiils  of  a  6ery  fcasb- 

from  the  rert;   fycts  that  were  diff*erent  paral-  hous  flyid,  Trhereht  are  immer&d  fieverai  opimc 

|cls,  have  appeared  to  be  carried  along,  not  keep-  bodies  of  imtgular  {bapes ;  and  that  tbele  homes 
ing  always  the  fame  diftance,  bpt  approaching  >  by  the  rlpid  motion  of  the  fun,  are  fometimei 

nearer  to  each  other  ;  and  when  two  fpots  moved  buoyed  or  raifed  up  to  the  fur^e,  where  tkry 

in  the  (ame  parallel,  the  hindmoft  hxi  been  ob-  form  the  appearance  of  fpots,    which  feeo  to 

jferved  to  overtake  and  pafs  by  the  other.    The  change  their  Ihapes  according  as  diflereot  fides  ef 

revolution  of  fpots,  near  the  equator  of  the  fun,  them  are  prefented  to  the  view.    A  4th  opioKas 

is  fhorter  than  of  thofe  that  are  more  diftant  is,  that  the  fun  confifls  of  a  fluid  in  contimui  ^ 

jFrom  It."    The  apparent  change  of  fliape  in  the  tation ;  that,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  this  %mA% 

fpotS;  as  they  approach  the  circumference  of  the  fome  parts  more  ^roft  than  the  reft  Are  canied  «p 


to 
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h**  fuiface  of  the  luminary,  lik?  the  fcum  of  neighbourhood  of  one  another.    "  But  (fays  he) 

ted  metal  riling  up  to  the  top  in  a  furnace  ;  what  would  farther  contribute  towards  forming  a 

thefe  fcumst  as  they  are  differently  agitated  judgment  of  this  kind,  is  the  apparent  alteration 

he  motion  of  the  fluid,  form  themfelves  into  of  the  relative  place,  which  muft  arlfe  from  the 

i'  fpots  we  fee  on  the  folar  difk ;  and,  befidcs  motion  acrofs  the  dilk  ori  a  fpherical  furface ;  a 

optical  changes  already  mentioned,  grow  lar-  circumftance  which  I  am  uncertain  if  it  has  been 

are  diminifhcd  in  their  apparent  magnitude,  fufficiently  attended  to." 

dc  a  little  from,  or  approach  nearer  to,  each  (i53»)  Dr  Wllfon's  hypothefis  is  further  con- 

T,  and  are  at  laft  entirely  difiipated   by  the  firmly  by  the  difappearance  of  the  umbrae  on  the 

inua!  r.npid  njotion  of  the  fluid,  or  are  other-  fides  of  fpots  contiguous  to  one  another;  as  the 

confumed  or  abforbed.  adion  of  the  cl.iftic  vapour  muft  neceflarily  drive 

49. J  Dr  Wilson,  in  the  64th'  volume  of  the  the  luminous  matter  away  from  each,  and  thus  as 

yfophical  TranCidlions,  advances  a  new  bpi-  It  were  accumulate  it  between  them^  fo  that  no 

,  viz.  that  they  are  hollows  in  the  furface  of  umbra  can  be  perceived.    As  to  the  luminous 

luminary.    On  this  fuppofition  he  offers  fome  matter  itfelf,  he  conjectures,  that  it  cannot  be  any 

ies  and  conje^ures  concerning  the  nature  of  very  ponderous  fluid,  but  that  it  rather  reiembles 

fuQ  himfelf.     He  alks,  Whether  it  is  not  rea*  a  denfe  fog  which  broods  on  the  furface  of  the 

ble  to  think,  that  the  vaft  body  of  the  fun  is  fun's  dark  body, 

e  up  of  two  kinds  of  matter  very  different  in  (ij4«)  Dr  Wilfon's  general  conclufion  is,  that, 

r  (]ualities ;  that  by  far  the  greateft  part  is  fo-  **  According  to  the  view  of  things  given  in  the 

md  dark  ;  and  that  this  dark  globe  is  encom-  foregoing  queries,  there  would  feem  to  be  fome* 

:il  with  a  thin  covering  of  that  refplendent  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the  dark  and  unignited 

t.ncc,  from  which  the  fun  would  feem  to  de-  ftate  of  the  great  internal  fpot  of  the  fun.    Does 

the  whole  of  his  vivifying  heat  jnd  energy  ?  not  this,  (he  aiks)  feem  to  indicate  that  the  lum- 

50.)  This,  if  granted,  will  afford  a  fatisfadory  nous  matter  that  encompafles  it  derives  not  its 

ti)n  of  the  appearance  of  fpots ;  becaufe,  if  fplcndor  from  any  intenfity  of  heat ?  For,  if  this 

pirt  of  this  refplendent  furface  fhall  be  by  were  the  cafe,  would  not  the  parts  underneath^ 

moans  difplaced,  the  dark  globe  muft  necef-  which  would  be  perpetually  in  contact  with  that 

y  appear ;  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  correfpon-  glowing  matter,  be  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 

to  the  nucleus,  and  the  (helving  fides  to  the  Injcome  luminous  and  bright  ?  At  the  Uune  time 

o.    The   fhining  fubftance,  he  thinks,  may  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  altliough  the  internal 

ifplaced  by  the  action  of  fome  elaflic  vapour  globe  was  in  reality  much  ignited,  yet  when  any 

rated  within  the  fubftance  of  the  dark  globe,  part  of  it  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  fpot  is  expofed 

s  vapour,  fwelling  into  fuch  a  vohme  as  to  to  our  view,  and  is  fcen  in  competition  with  a 

h  up  to  the  furface  of  the  lnminou3  matter,  fhbftancc  of  fuch  amazing  fplendor,  it  is  no  wonder 

Id  thereby  throw  it  afide  in  all  diredions :  and  that  an  inferior  degree  of  light,  ihould  in  thefe 

re  cannot  cxpe^  any  regularity  in  the  produc-  cafes,  be  unperceivable.                                            , 

of  fuch  a  vapour,  the  irregular  appearance  ( 155.)  **  In  order  (continues  theDoftor)  to  ob- 

di (appearance  of  the  fpots  is  by  that  means  tain  fome  knowledge  of  this  point,  I  think  an  ex- 

mnted  for;  as  the  reflux  of  the  luminous  mat-  periment  might  be  tried,  if  we  had  an  opportuni- 

nuft  always  occafion  the  dark  nucleus  gradu-  ty  of  a  very  large  fpot,  by  making  a  contrivance 

to  decreafe,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  indiftinguilh-  in  the  eye-piece  of  a  telefcope,  whereby  an  ob- 

from  the  reft  of  the  furface.  ferver  could  look  at  the  nucleus  alone  with  the 

51.)  But  an  obic<ftion  occures,  That,  on  this  naked  eye,  without  being  in  danger  of  light  co- 

)orition,  the  nucleus  of  a  fpot,  whilft  on  the  ming  from  any  other  part  of  the  fun.    In   this 

cafe,  ftiould  always  appear  nearly  circular,  by  cafe,  if  the  obferver  found  no  greater  fplendor  than 

gradual  defcent  or  the  luminous  matter  from  what  might  be  expe^ed  firom  a  planet  very  near 

id.'s  to  cover  it.    To  this  Dr  Wilfon  replies,  the  fun,  and  illumined  by  as  much  of  his  uir£ice 

in  all  prooabiiity  the  furface  of  the  dark  globe  as  correfponds  to  the  fpot's  umbra,  we  might  rea- 

'ry  uneven  and  mount.iinous,  which  prevents  fonably  conclude,  that  the  folar  matter,  at  the 

regular  reflux  of  the  (hining  matter :  and  this,  depth  of  the  nucleus,  is  in  reality  not  ignited.  But 

hinks,  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  enor-  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  doth  there  feem  any 

IS  mountains  and  cavities  which  are  obferved  ncceffity  for  thinking  that  their  prevails  fuch  a 

lie  moon ;  and  why,  (ays  lie,  mav  there  not  raging  and  fervent  heat  as  many  have  imagined  ? 

he  fame  on  the  furface  of  the  fun  ?  He  thinks  It  is  proper  here  to  attend  to  the  diftin^ion,  he- 

tiypothefts  alfo  confirmed  by  the  dividing  of  tween  this  (hining  matter  of  the  fun,  and  the  rays 

nucleus  into  fcveral  parts,  which  might  arife  of  li^ltt  wliich  proceed  from  it.    It  may  perhaps 

1  the  luminous  naattcr  flowing  in  different  be  th  )Uv<ht,  that  the  readion  of  tlierays  upon  the 

incls  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  matter,  at  their  emiifion,  may  be  produdive  of  a 

151.)  The  appearance  of  the  umbra  after  the  violent  degree  of  heat.     But  whoever  would  ufe 

leus  is  gone,  he  thinks,  may  be  owin^  to  a  this  argument  in  favour  of  the  fun  being  intenfcly 

ty  remaining  in  the  luminous  matter,  tiiough  heated,  as  arifio  '  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 

dark  globe  is  entirely  covered.    As  to  a  mo-  ought  to  confider,  that  all  polilfaed  bodies  are  las 

of  the  fpots,  diftin^  from  what  they  are  fup-  and  Icfs  difpofed  to  the  heated  by  the  a^ion  of  the 

wi  to  receive  from  the  rotation  of  the  fun  rays  ct  light,  in  proportion  a^  their  furfacea  are 

nd  his  axis,  he  fays  he  never  could  o'  ferve  more  poliflied,  and  as  their  powers  of  reflection 

,  except  what  might  be  attributed  to  tr.e  en-  are  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  And 

rement  or  diminution  of  them  when  in  the  is  there  not  a  (trong  analogy  betwixt  the  reaction 

J^OL.  II.  Part  II.  Oi)  o  o                                of 
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of  light  upon  matter  in  cafes  where  it  is  refleaed,  though  the  mountain  fhould  be  of  an  equal  height ; 

and  in  cafes  where  it  is  emitted  ?*'  for  LM  will  be  projeded  into  oir»  and  Im  into 

(156)  As  to  the  MOON,  it  is  allowed  on  all  ON.    But  thefe  are  the  quantities  that  are  takrn 

hands,  that  there  are  prodigious  inequalities  on  by  the  micrometer  when  we  cbfcrve  a  moimtan: 

her  furfece.     This  is  proved  by  looking  at  her  to  projeA  from  the  line  of  illumination.     Frcm 

through  a  telefcope,  at  any  other  time  than  when  the  obferved  quantity  ow,  when  the  moon  is  va 

(he  is  ftill ;  for  then  there  is  no  regular  line  bound-  in  her  quadrature,  to  find  LM,  we  have  the  fci- 

ing  light  and  darknefs ;  but  the  confines  of  thefe  lowing   analogy.     The  triangles  o  OL,   r  ML 

parts  appear  as  it  were  toothed  and  cut  with  in-  are  fimilar ;  therefore  L  0  :  LO  :  :  L   r  t  L31 
numerable  notches  and  breaks ;  and  even  in  th^         L  O  x  o  » 

dark  part,  near  the  borders  of  the  lucid  furface,  or = -=  LM  :  but  LO  is  the  radius  of  Ibr 

there  are  feen  fome  fmall  fpaces  enlightened  by  *-  ^ 

the  fun's  beams.    Upon  the  fourth  day  after  new  moon,  and  L  r  or  o«  is  the  obferved  diftance  d 

moon,  there  may  be  perceived  fome  Ihining  points  the  mountain's  projedlion  ;  and  L  0  is  the  fine  c: 

like  rocks  or  (mall  iflands  within  the  dark  body  of  the  angle  ROLno  LS  ;  which  we  may  take  Ic 

the  moon  ;  and  not  far  from  the  confines  of  light  be  the  difiance  of  the  fun  from  tlie  moon  witbor 

and  darknefs  there  are  obferv^  other  little  fpaces  any  material  error,  and  which  therefore  we  nut 

which  join  to  the  enlightened  furface,  but  run  out  find  at  any  given  time  from  an  epbemeris. 
into  the  dark  fide,  which  by  degrees  change  their        (158.)  Some  modem  aftronomers  hare  difirom 

figure,  till  at  laft  they  come  wholly  within  the  il-  ed  a  ftill  greater  hmilarity,   between    the  Idbt 

luminated  face,  and   have  no  dark    parts  round  mountains  and  thofe  of  our  earth?  viz.  that  tor 

them  at  all.  Afterwards  many  more  (bin ing  fpaces  of  them  are  really  volcanoes,  and  emit  fire,  m 

are  obferxed  to  arife  by  degrees,  and  to  appear  ours  do.    An  appearance  of  this  kind'^^was  difci^ 

within  the  dark  fide  of  the  moon,  which,  before  vtrtd  fome  years  agt)  by  Ulloa,  in  an  ecHp£r  a 

they  drew  near  ta  the  confines  of  light  and  dark-  the  fun.   It  was  a  fmall  bright  fpot  like  a  ftar  ntr 

nefs,  were  invifible,  being  without  any  light,  and  the  margin  of  the  moon,  and  which  he  at  tte 

totally  immerfed  in  the  Ihadow.     The  contrary  is  time  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  hole  with  the  fen"* 

obferved  in  the  decreafing  phafes,  where  the  lu-  light  ftiining  through  it.  Succeedmg  obfervatkx*. 

cid  fpaces  which  joined  the  ihuminated  furface  however,  have  induced  aftronomers   to  attrlxtr 

by  degrees  recede  from  it ;   and,  after  they  are  appearances  of  this  kind  to  the  eruption  •^f  mka- 

Suite  feparated  from  the  confines  of  light   and  nic  fire:  and  Herfchel  has  particularly  obimrt! 
arknefs,  remain  for  fome  time  vifible,  till  at  laft  feveral  eruptions  of  the  lunar  volcranoes,  wfeici 
they  alfo  difappear.  Now  it  is  impolfiblc,  that  this  he  has  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical  Tran(adKTEi 
(hould  be  the  cafe,  unlefs  thefe  fhming  points  were        (159.)  Many  conjedures  have  been  fonned  r- 
higher  than  the  reft  of  the  furface,  fo  that  the  fpe<5ting  the  nature  of  the  moon's  fubftance.  S^sf 
light  of  the  fun  may  reach  them.  have  imagined,  that,   befides  the  light   xtfiecwf 
(157.)  Aftronomers  have  endeavoured  to  mea-  from  the  fun,  the  moon  hath  alfo  fome  oUbrf 
fure  the  height  of  thefe  lunar  mountains,  in  the  light  of  her  owd,  by  which  (lie  would  be  rifhr 
following  manner.    Let  ECD,  Plate  XV.    fig.  without  being  iilummated  by  the  fun-beams,    h 
3,  be  the  hemifphere  of  the  moon  illuminated  by  proof  of  this  it  is  urged,  that  during  the  time  « 
the  fun,  ECD  the  diameter  of  the  circle  bound-  even  total  eclipfes  the  moon  is  ftill  vifible,  appear- 
ing light  and  darknefs,  and  A  the  top  of  a  hill  ing  of  a  dull  red  colour,  as  if  obfcured  by  a  grrC 
within  the  dark  part  when  it  firft  begins  to  be  il-  deal  of  fmoke.    In  reply  to  this  it  hath  been  ad- 
luminated,    Obferve  with  a  telefcope  the  propor-  vanced,  that  this  is  not  always  the  cafe ;  the  boob 
tion  of  the  right  line  AE,  or  the  diftance  of  the  fometimes  difappearing  totally  in  the  time  of  r 
point  A  trom  the  lucid  furface  to  the  diameter  of  eclipfe,   fo  as  not  to  be  difcemible  by  the  hrf 
the  moon  ED;  and  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  ray  glaffes,  white  little  ft  ars  of  the  fifth  and  fixtbna;- 
of  light  ES  touches  the  globe  of  the  moon,  AEC  nitudes  wore  diftindly  (ren  as  ufual ;  and  •fee- 
will  be  a  right  angle,  and  therefore  in  the  triangle  the  moon  is  vifibic  in  a  total  ecliple,  a  fu(5c:rc' 
AEC  having  the  two  fides  AE  and  EC,  we  can  reafon  may  be  afiigned  for  this  appearance  fr-^ 
find  out  the  third  fide  AC ;  from  wliich  fuWiid-  the  refradion  of  the  fun's  rays  through  our  •*- 
ing  BC  or  EC,  there  will  remain  AB  the  height  mofphere,  which  are  lefiedcd  back  to  thccarti 
cf  the  mountain.     By  this   mode  of  m:*afurin^,  by  the  other  wife  d:irk  furface  of  the  moon, 
which  would  be  juft  if  the  line  AE  could  be  ta-        (160.)  Various  fpeculations  have  alfo  bora  h- 
ken  accurately,  the  height  of  St  Catherine  would  dulged  concerning  the  fpots  on  the  moon's  (cr&cr- 
te  nearly  Si-  miles,  if  according  to  Riccipli  its  Some  philofophers  have  been  fo  taken  whi  il* 
top  was  about  a  fixt<.»enth  part  of  the  moon's  dia-  beauty  of  the  brighteft  places  obferved  in  her  dift* 
meter  diftant  trom  the  confines  of  *♦  c  lucid  fur-  that  they  have  imagined  them  to  be  rocks  of  <tu- 
fare.     But  by  the  more  accurate  obAr  vat  ions  and  monds ;  and  others  have  compared  them  to  perv 
j lift  calcnUtions  of  Herfchel  this  difpToportioratc  and  j)recious  ftones.     Keill  and  the  greater  psrt 
height  appf*:'is  to  he  ill  founded,  and  the  gene-  of  aftronomers  are  now  of  opinion,  that  tbcfcur 
r«''ty  of  the  lunar  mountains  do  not  exretd  half  a  only  the  tcps  of  mountains,  which   by  rrati: 
iTjile  in  peiptndicular  ekvation.     Thus  he  calcu-  of  their  elevation  are  more  capable  of  rcfie^ta^ 
Ijtesilf  ir  htivjhis :  I>et  SLM,  orj/w.  /i^.   a.  be  the  fun's   light  than    others    which   aie   fcvrr. 
a  line  dnwn  from  the  fun  to  the  mount,  in,  touch-  The  duikifti  fpots,  he  fays  cannot  be  ftrai,  n* 
ing  the  m-  on  at  L  or/,  .i;.d  the  mciintr.in  zX  M  any  thing  of  a  liquid  fnbftance;  because,  wbee 
or  m.     Then,  to  an  obfervcr  at  E  or  ^,  the  lihts  examined  by  the  telefcope,  they  appear  to  coofiit 
LM,  Intj  will  not  appear  of  the  f^j^e  length,  of  an  infinity  of  cavenia  and  empty  pits  wfw4' 

ih*V»' 
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Jhadows  fall  within  them,  which  can  never  be  the  own,  that  in  other  occultations  no  fuch  change 

cafe  with  feas,  or  any  liquid  fubftance ;  but,  even  could  be  obfened.  With  regard  to  the  fixed  ftars, 

within  thefe  fpots,  brighter  places  are  alfo  to  be  indeed,  it  has  been  urged,  that,  granting  the  moon 

obferved;   which,  according  to   his  hypothefis,  to  have  an  atmofphcre  of  the  (aroe  nature  and 

.ought  to  be  the  points  of  rocks  (landing  up  with-  quantity  as  ours,  no  fuch  efk&.  as  a  gradual  dimi- 

ia  the  cavities.    Dr  Long,  however,  is  of  opinion,  nution  of  light  ought  to  take  place ;  at  leaft,  that 

that  feyeral  of  the  dark  fpots  on  the  moon  are  we  could  by  no  means  be  capable  of  perceiving  it. 

real  water.  Our  atmofphere  is  found  to  be  fo  rare  at  the  height 

V 16 1.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  whether  of  44  miles,  as  to  be  incapable  of  refracting  the 

the  moon  has  any  atmofphere  or  not.    The  fol-  rays  of  the  light.  This  height  is  the  180th  part  of 

lowing  arguments  have  been  urged  on  the  negative  the  earth's  diameter ;  but  fince  clouds  are  never 

lid'- :    I.  The  moon  conftantly  appears  with  the  obferved  higher  than  four  miles,  we  muft  conclude 

fame  brightnefs  where  there  are  no  clouds  in  our  that  the  vaporous  or  obfcure  part  is  only  the 

atmofphere ;  which  could  not  be  the  cafe,  if  flie  1980th.     The  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the 

were  furrounded  with  an  atmofphere  like  ours,  moon  is  31'  19^,  or  1889  feconds:  therefore  the 

fo  variable  in  its  denfity,  and  fo  frequently  ob-  obfcure  parts  of  her  atmofphere,  when  viewed 

fcured  by  clouds  and  vapours.    1.  In  an  appulfe  from  the  earth,  mufl  fubtend  an  angle  of  lefs  than 

of  the  moon  to  a  itar,  when  (he  comes  fo  near  it  one  fbcond ;  which  fpace  is  pafled  over  by  the 

that  a  part  of  her  atmofphere  is  interpofed  be-  moon  in  lefs  than  two  feconds  of  time.    It  can 

tween  our  eye  and  the  ftar,  refra<5tion  would  caufe  therefore  hardly  be  expeded  that  obfervationlhould 

the  latter  to  feem  to  change  its  place ;  fo  that  the  generally  determine  whether  the  fuppofed  obfcu- 

moon  would  appear  to  tou^h  it  later  than  by  her  ration  takes  place  or  not. 

own  motion  ihe  would  do.    3.  Some  philofophers  (164.)  111.  The  3d  argument  is  neceflarily  incon- 

are  of  opinion,  that  becaufe  there  are  no  feas  or  clufive,  becaufe  we  know  not  whether  there  is 

lakes  in  the  moon,  thefe  is  therefore  no  atjnof-  any  water  in  the  moon  or  not ;  nor,  though  this 

phere,  as  there  is  no  waterto  be  raifed  up  in  vapours,  could  be  demonftrated,  would  it  follow,  that  the 

(162.)  To  thefe  arguments,  it  has  been  replied ;  lunar  atmofphere  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than 

I.  That  the  moon  does  not  always  appear  with  the  the  railing  of  water  into  vapour, 

fame  brightnefs, even  when  our  atmofphere  appears  (165.)  IV.  There  is,  bcliaes,  a  (trong  argument 

equally  clear.    Hevelius  relates,  that  he  has  feveral  in  favour  of  the  exiilence  of  a  lunar  atmofphere^ 

times  found  in  fkies  perfedtly  clear,  when  even  (tars  taken  from  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  ring 

of  the  6th  and  7th  jnagnitude  were  vifible,  that  at  round  the  moon  in  the  time  of  folar  eclipfes ;  a 

the  fame  altitude  of  the  moon,  and  the  iame  e-  circumftance  frequently  obferved  by  aftronomers, 

longalion  from  the  earth,  and  with  one  and  the  particularly  in  the  total  eclitfe  of  the  fun  in  1706  ; 

lame  telefcope,  the  moon  and  its  macula;  do  not  and  in  another  total  ecliple  of  the  fun,  in  April 

appear  equally  lucid,  clear,  and  confpicuous  at  17 15,  certain  flreaks  of  light  were  feen  to  dart 

ail  times;  but  arc  much  brighter  and  more  diftin<^  from  different  places  of  the  moon,  during  the 

at  fome  times  than  at  others.    From  the  circum-  tnne  of  total  darknefs.    Thefe  were  imagined  to 

ftances  of  this  obfervation,  (ay  they,  it  is  evident  be  flalhes  of  lightning,  and  hence  the  exiftence  of 

that  the  reafon  of  this  phenomenon  ts  neither  in  clouds  and  vapours,  and  an  atmofphere  have  been 

our  air,  in  the  tube,  in  the  room,  nor  in  the  fpec-  inferred.    Thefe  flaflies  might  be  conneded  witl^ 

tator's  eye ;  but  muft  be  looked  for  in  fomething  fuch  appearaiices,  as  Dr  Herfchel,  has,  with  great 

exifling    about  the  moon.    An  additional  argn-  probability  concluded  to  be  volcanoes,  which  have 

ment  is  drawn  from  the  different  appearances  of  alfo  t)een  confidered  as  a  proof  of  the  lunar  atmof- 

the  moon  in  total  eclipfes,  which  are  fuppofed  to  phere. 

be  owing  to  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  lu-  (166.)  The  appearance  of  a  luminous  ring  has 
nar  atmofphere.  been  obferved  in  other  total  eclipfes,  and  even  in 
(163.)  II.  To  the  ad  argument,  Dr  Long  renlies,  fuch  as  were  annular,  though  without  the  lumi- 
that  Sir  liaac  Newton  has  (liown,  that  the  weight  nous  ftreaks  of  lightning  above  mentioned  ;  and 
of  any  body  upon  the  moon  is  but  a  third  part  of  fome  members  of  the  academy  at  Paris  have  en- 
what  the  weight  of  the  fame  would  be  upon  the  dcavoured  to  account  for  them  without  having  re- 
earth  :  now  the  expanllon  of  the  air  is  reciprocal-  courfe  to  a  lunar  atmofphere ;  and  for  that  pur- 
ly  as  the  weight  that  comprelfes  it  5  the  air,  there-  pofe  they  made  the  following  experiments, 
fore,  furrounding  the  moon,  being  prelfed  toge-  (167.)  The  image  of  the  fun,  coming  through  a 
ther  by  a  weight,  or  being  attra(5ted  towards  the  fmall  hole  into  a  darkened  room,  was  received 
centre  of  the  moon,  by  a  force  equal  only  to  one  upon  a  circle  of  wood  or  metal,  of  a  diameter  a 
third  of  that  which  attrads  our  air  towards  the  good  deal  larger  than  that  of  the  fun's  image; 
centre  of  the  earth,  it  follows,  that  the  lunar  at-  then  the  -Aiadow  of  this  opaque  circle  was  caft  up- 
raofphere  is  only  one  third  as  denfe  as  that  of  the  on  white  paper,  and  there  appeared  round  it,  on  the 
earth,  which  is  too  little  to  produce  any  fenfible  paper,  a  luminous  circle  fuch  as  that  which  fur- 
retra<5tion  of  the  flars*  light.  Other  aftronomers  rounds  the  moon.  The  like  experiment  being 
have  contended,  that  fuch  reffa^ion  was  fome-  made  with  a  globe  of  Wood,  and  uith  arothcr  of 
times  very  apparent.  CafTini  fays,  that  he  fre-  ftonenotpoliihed,thefhadowsofboth  thefe  caft  np- 
auently  obferved  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fixed  on  paper  were  furrounded  with  a  palifh  light,  moft 
fears  to  have  their  circular  figure  changed  into  an  vivid  near  the  fhadows,  and  gradually  more  faint 
elliptical  one,  when  they  approached  either  to  the  at  a  diftance  from  tbtm.  They  obfci^ed  alfo,  that 
moon's  dark  or  illuminated  limb ;  though  they  the  ring  round  the  moon,  was  feen  in  the  eclipfe  of 
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1706  by  Wurzelbaur,  who  call  her  ihadpvy  upon  they  had  their  periodical  times  of  appearing ;  that 

white  paper.    The  hme  appearance  was  obferved  they  were  out  of  jight  for  a  long  time,  while  they 

on  holding  an  opaque  j^Iobe  in  the  fun,  fo  as  to  were  can ied  aloft  at  an  immeniediilaDcefrom  xJt^ 

cover  \m  jvhole  body  from  the  eye ;  for,  looking  earth,  but  became  vilible  when  they  deibended  in- 

at^  it  through  a  (moked  glafs,  the  globe  appeared  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  air,  and  tbus  were 

furrounded  with  a  light  refembling  tii^t  round  the  nearer  to  us. 

moon  in  a  total  eclipfeof  the  fun.  (i73.)ARi8TOTLEafrerted  that  the  heavens  were 

(168.)  Thus  they  folve  the  phenomenon  of  the  unchangeable,  and  not  liable  to  generation  or  ccr. 
ring  feen  round  the  moon  by  the  infle<5tion,  or  Mf-  ruption.  Comets,  therefore,  which  he  believed  to 
fraSlion  as  they  call  it,  of  the  folar  rays  pafllng  near  be  generated  when  they  firft  made  their  appear- 
an  opaque  fubftance.  A.s  for  the  fmall  ftreaks  of  ance,  and  deftroycd  when  they  vaniihed  fropi  oar 
light,  fuppofed  to  be  lightning,  they  explain  ihefe  light,  he  maiptaiiicd,  could  not  be  heavcDl;  bodies 
by  an  hypothcfis  concerning  the  cavities  of  the  tut  rather  meteors  or  exhaI::tions  raifed  uito  ihs 
moon  themfclves;  which  they  confider  as  concave  upper  regions  ot  tlie  atmofphere,  where  tb«y  biaz- 
mirrors  refledling  the  light  of  the  fun  nearly  to  the  ed  out  for  a  while,  and  dif  ippeared  when  the  mat- 
fame  point ;  and  as  Jhefe  are  continually  changing  ter  of  which  they  were  formed  was  confumed- 
their  fituatlon  with  great  velocity  by  the  moon's  (i74.)StNECA  plainly  intimatcs,thathethotight 
motion  from  the  fun,  the  light  which  any  one  of  thtm  above  the  moon  5  and  argues  ilrongly  again* 
th6m  fends  tp  our  eye  is  feen  but  for  a  moment,  thofc  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  meteors,  or  bekl 
This,  lioweyer,  does  not  account  for  the  flallies,  other  abforo  «>pinion8  concerning  them;  dedarrig 
if  any  fuch  there  are,  feen  near  the  centre  of  the  his  belief  that  they  were  not  fire  fuddenly  kii  -1*  tJ, 
(difk:  though  it  d6es,  in  feme  meafur-e,  account  but  the  eternal  produdions  of  nature.  Hepumta 
for  tpo/e  at  the  edges,  birt  not  fatisfadorily.  put  alfo  the  only  way  to  come  at  a  certainty  ca 

(16^.)  \^e  have  already  obferved,  t^iat  the  oc-  ihis  fubjed,  viz.  by  collediug  a  number  of  obier. 

cultations  of  the  fixed  ftars  ai)d  planets,  by  the  vations.  concerning  their  appearance,  in  ofder  to 

fnoon;  in  general  happen  without  any  kind  of  difcovcr  whether  they  return  periodically  or  oot 

irefradion  of  their  light  by  the  lunar  atmofphere.  "  Fi?r  this  purpofe  ffays  he)  one  age  is  not  fuff- 

The  contrary,  however,  has  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  cie-it ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  natui?  of 

|)een  gbferyed,  and  the  ftars  have  been  feen  mani-  comets  and  their  magnitudes  will  be  demonftrated, 

fcftly  to  change  their  Ihape  and  colour  on  going  and  the  routes  they  lake,  fo  different  from  tbr 

behind  the  moon's  dilk ;  but  by  many  this  colour  planets,  explained.    Pofterity  will  then  wonder 

has  beert  attributed  rather  to  the  different  refrangi-  that  the  preceding  ages  lliould  be  igDorant  of  mil- 

bility  of  the  rays,  in  tjie  objed  glafs  of  the  tele-  ters  fo  plain  and  eafy  to  be  knowrt.*' 

fcope,  than  to  any  real  variation  of  cojour  in  the  (i75.)Thepredidionof  Scneca(eemedfbrafc>r$ 

planets  or  ftars  from  appulfe  to  the  moon.  time  very  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.'  The  gread  sl- 

(170.)  It  has  been  a  queftion,  whether  the  moon  thority  which  Anftotle  maintained  few  many  ages 

and  other  planets  are  inhabited  ?  The  anfwers  gi-  determined  them  to  be  nothing  but  meteors  cs- 

Ven  to  it  in  the  negative  depend  on  the  polition,  fually  lighted  up  in  the  air;  though  they  were  lu* 

that  human  beipgs  could  not  exill  in  any  of  the  nifcflly  at  a  great  height,  not  only  above  thecIcwK 

planets  on  account  of  their  diftance  from  the  fun,  but  fubjed  to  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  eaitL 

and  cdnfejqppnt  ineduality  of  heat  to  that  which  In  the  dark  and  juperftitious  agesr,  they  were  bekl 

the  inhabitants  cif  the  earth  experience ;  and  the  to  be  the  forerunners  of  every  kind  of  calamity, 

t\'ant  of  an  atmofphere  in  the  moon  would  as  ef*  and  were  fpppofed  to  have  difierent  degrees  d 

fe(5tualty  preclude  that  body  from  being  a  fit  ha-  jnalignity  according  to  the  Ihape  they  aifumn!; 

bitati^rt*  foi- man.    But  in  reply  it  is  argued,  and  from  whence  aifo  they  were  differently  deriomi- 

with  reafon,  that  the  fame  power  which  could  natcd.    Thus,  for/.e  were  faid  to  be  beardtd^  fcax 

make  the  eartn  a  pt  habitation  for  the  animals  up-  hairy  ;  fome  to  reprefent  a  beam^ftworj^  ot^rtr; 

on  it,  could  atfo  adapt  the  organs  of  other  animals  othtrs  a  tcirget,  6fc. ;   whereas  modem  aftroeu- 

to  their  various  fifuation^  in  the  planets :  and  as  mei  1  ackr^owledge  only  one  fpecies  of  comets,  t^ 

|.he  earth  teems  with  iife  of  all  kinds,  we  may  con-  Account  for  their  different  appearances  from  ttdr 

elude,  that  as  there  is  fo  great  analogy  betwccrt  it  different  fituations  and  diftances  from  the  frio  and 

and  the  planets  in  other  refpcdts,  the  fame  analq^  earth, 

gy  prevails  with  refpe<a  to  life  and  inhabitants,  *    (176.)  Kepler,  in  other  refpeds  a  very  frcsi 

Sect.  IV.  Conjecturis  and  Conclusions  K'""''.  *"'^'^^^^  •'^''  "'fj^TlT''^  ^'ff' 

•          /L;9-     r-zTm^e^         ^-v^iwiia  not  onI/co;ictrumg  comets,  but  the  whok-fvtcffl 

rejpectmg\.QVi^Ts.  ^^  n^iuivii.    The  p'  i.i^ts  ite  imagined  to  bc'hcgc 

(171.)  None  of  the  pelcftial  bodifs  have  given  animah,  who  fwam  round  the  fun  by  mean*  ct 

rife  to^  a  greater  degree  of  fpeculations  and  conjee-  certain  fin^  a^ing  iipon  the  ethereal  fltud  ss  th*i;e 

ture8,*than  the  comets.   Their  ftrange  appearance  pf  fifhcs  do  on  the  w  .t  ^r :  and  agreeable  to  ifci 

has  in  all  ages  beep  a  matter  of  terror  to  the  vul-  notion,  he  imagined  tht  comets  to  be  mouArvu 

gar,  who  uniformly  have  looked  upon  them  as  bad  and  uncommon  animals  cenerate^  in  the  cektel 

omens  apd  forerunners  of  war,   peftilence,   5:c.  fpaces ;  and  he  explained  how  the  air  engeocfevd 

Others,  lefs  fuperftitioiis,  fuppofed  them  to  be  tnem  by  an  animal  faculty ! 

meteors  raifed  in  the  higher' regions  of  the  air.  (177.)  John  Booin,  a  learned  FrenchmiB  Gt 

(17a.)  Some  part  of  the  modern  dodlrine  con.  the  16th  century,  entertained  an  opinion,  if  pot 

reming  them  however  was  received  into  the  an-  fible,  ftill  more  ridiculous.    He  maintained  tJui 

ci^nt  Italic  and  Pythagorean  fchools;  for  they  held  cornels  "arc  jyniti  which  having  Uved  oa  the 

j|:em  to  be  fo  far  of  the  nature  of  planets,  that  earth  innumerable  ages,  and  being  at  laft  ufsn^ 
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on  the  confines  of  death,  celebrated  their  laft  ter,  let  K  L  M  N  be  a  fphere  concentric  to  the 
triumph,  or  are  recalled  to  the  firmament  lite  fliin-  fun,  at  fuch  a  diAance  from  him,  that  no  comet 
ing  ftars !  This  is  followed  by  famine,  plague,  &c.  can  be  feen  by  us  till  it  come  within  that  diftance ; 
becaufe  the  people  deftroy  the  governors  and  chiefs  through  E  draw  the  plane  B  D  perpendicular  to 
who  appeafe  the  wrath  of  God  !**  S  E,  which  will  divide  the  Iphcre  K  L  M  N  into 
(178.)  cithers  have  denied  even  the  exiftence  of  two  hemifpheres,  one  of  wLich,  B  C  O,  is  toward 
comets,'  and  maintained  that  they  were  only  falfe  the  fun,  the  other  D  A  B,  oppofite.    Now  it  is 
appearances  occalioncd  by  the  rcfradion  or  re-  manifeft,  that  the  (pherfcal  portion  L  M  N,  which 
Hchion  of  light.    The  firft  rational  conjedure  a-  is  in  the  hemifphere  BCD  toward  the  fun,  is  lai^ger 
mong  the  modems  we  meet  with  is  that  of  James  than  the  portion  N  K  L  in  the  hemifphere  oppo- 
BemouilHj  who  imagined  them  to  be  the  fatellites  fite  to  him  ;  and  confequently  a  gnater  number 
of  fome  very  diftant  planet,  which  was  invifible  of  cornels  vtill  appear  in  the  hcrailphere  BCD 
to  us  on  account  of  its  diftance,  as  were  alfo  the  than  in  that  marked  DAB. 
^tellites,  unlefs  when  in  a  certain  part  of  the        (181.)  Although  the  orbs  of  all  comets  are  ve- 
courfe.  ry  excentric  ellipfes,  there  are  vaft  differences 
(179.)  The  firft  aftronomer  who   reftored  the  among  therr.    Excepting  Mercury,  there  are  no 
comets  to  their  true  rank  in  the  creation,   was  great  differences  among  iLc  planets  either  as  to* 
Tycho  Bra  he.  Before  his  time  feveral  had  been  the  excentricity  of  their  orbits,  or  the  inclination 
obferved  with  tolerable  exadtnefs  by  Regiomonta-  of  their  planes ;  but  the  planes  of  fome  comets 
nus,  Appian,  Fabricius,  and  others ;  yet  they  are  alnioft  perpendicular  to  others,  and  fome  of 
thought  them  below  the  moon.    But  Tycho,  be-  their  cllipfcs  are  much  wider  than  others.    The 
ing  provided  with  much  better  inftruments,    fet  narroweft  ellipfis  of  any  comet  hitherto  obferved 
himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  obfcrve  the  famous  was  that  of  1680.    There  is  alfo  a  much  greater 
<:omct  of  1577 ;  and  from  many  careful  obferva-  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  comets  than  of 
tions  deduced  that  it  had  nofenfible  diurnal  paral-  the  planets ;  the  velocity  of  the  former  being  in- 
lax  ;  and  therefore  was  not  only  far  above  the  re-  comparably  greater  in  their  perihelion  than  in  their 
gions  of  our  atmofphere,  but  much  higher  than  aphelion  ;  out  the  planets  are  but  very  little  ac« 
the  moon.     But  though  few  have  come  fo  near  cclerated. 

the  earth  as  to  have  any  diurnal  parallax,  all  of       (183.)  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  aftrono* 

them  have  what  may  be  called  an  annual  parallax ;  mers,  that  comets  are  opaque  bodies  enlightened 

that  is,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  by  the  fun.    Hevelius,  in  a  large  work,  wherein 

caufes  their  apparent  motion  to  be  very  different  he  gives  the  opinions  of  various  authors  on  the 

from  what  it  would  be  if  viewed  from  the  fun :  fubjed,  mentions  fome  who  were  of  the  iamefen- 

and  this  (hows  them  to  be  much  nearer  than  the  timents  with  himfelf,  that  comets  were  fo  far 

fixed  liars,  which  have  no  fuch  parallax.    Kepler,  tranfparent  as  to  let  the  light  of  the  fun   pafs 

the  difciple  of  Tycho,  was  alfo  very  attentive  to  through  them,  which  formed  their  tails.    Sirlfaac 

the  motion  of  {he  comets,  and  found  that  they  Newton  was  of  opinion,  that  they  are  quite  o- 

did  not  move  in  ftraight  lines,  as  had  been  fup-  paque ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  obferves, 

po(ed.     He  (bowed  that  their  paths  were  concave  that  if  a  comet  be  feen  in  two  parts  of  its  orbit, 

towards  the  fun,  and  fuppofed  them  to  move  in  ^t  equal  diftances  from  the  earth,  but  at  unequal 

parabolic  trajedories.  diftances  from  the  fun,  it  always  fhines  brighteft 

(180.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  laft  difcovered  in  that  neareft  the  fun. 
their  true  motion^  from  the  obfervations  he  made        (184.)  Comets  are  of  very  different   magni- 

QTi  the  great  comet  of  1680.    This  defcended  al-  tudeS)  which  may  be  conje^red  from  their  ap- 

moft  perpendicularly  towards  the  fun  with  a  pro-  parent  diameter  and  brightnefs.    Thus  the  head 

digious  velocity ;  afcending  again  with  a  motion  of  a  comet,  when  of  the  fame  brightnefs  and  ap- 

retarded,  as  much  as  it  had  been  before  accele-  parent  diameter  with  Saturn,  may  be  fuppofed  to 

rated.    It  was  feen  in  the  morning  by  a  great  num-  be  nearly  about  the  fame  magnitude  with  that 

ber  of  aftronomers  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  planet ;  though  th1*j  muft  be  attended  with  fome 

from  the  4th  to  the  a5th  of  November,  in  its  way  uncertainty,  as  we  know  not  whether  the  heads 

toward  the  fun ;  and  In  the  evening  from  the  i  ith  of  comets  reflcd  the  fun's  light  in  the  fame  man- 

of  December  to  the  9th  of  March  following.  The  ncr  the  planets  do. 

many  eacadt  obfervations  made  on  this  comet  en-        (185.)  Tycho  Brake  found  the  diftance  of 

ibled  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  determine,  that  they  the  comet  of  1577  to  be  about  aio  femidiameters 

ire  a  kind  of  planets,  which  move  in  very  excen-  of  the  earth,  or  about  840,000  miles  diftant  from 

ric  ellipfes ;  and  this  opinion  is  now  coniidered  us,  its  apparent  diameter  being  feven  minutes ; 

IS  an  eftablifhed  truth.  whence  he  concluded,  that  the  true  diameter  of 

(181.)  It  has  been  remarkable  that  a  greater  num-  the  comet  was  to  that  of  the  earth  as  3  to  14. 

>er  of  comets  is  feen  in  the  hemifphere  towards  Hevelius,  from  the  parallax  and  apparent  diame- 

he  fun  than  in  the  oppofite ;  the  rcafon  of  which  ter  of  the  head  of  the  comet  in  1652,  computed 

vill  eafily  appear  from  fig.  5.  Plate  XV.  wherein  its  diameter  to  be  to  that  of  the  earth  as  51  to 

5  reprefents  the  fun,  E  the  earth,  A  B  C  D  the  100.    By  the  fame  method  he  found  the  diameter 

phere  of  the  fixed  ftars ;   and  becaufe  comets  of  the  head  of  the  comet  of  1664  to  be  at  one 

leither   refled  light  enough  to  be  vifible,  nor  time  11  femidiameters  of  the  earth,  and  at  another 

mit  tails  confpicuous  enough  to  attra<^  our  no-  nut  much  more  than  5 :  and  the  diameter  of  the 

ice,  till  they  come  within  the  planetary  regions,  nucleus  of  the  comets  of  1661  and  1665  to  be  on» 

ommonly  A  good  way  within  the  fphere  of  Jupi-  ly  about  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  earth ;  and 

*  Cylatu^ 
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Cyfatus  makes  the  true  diameter  of  tlie  comet  of  him  by  its  relative  Hghtnefst  and  carry  with  it  the 

1618  to  be  about  the  lame  fize  reflecting  particles  whereof  the  tail  is  compo^d. 

(186.)  But  the  diameter  of  the  atmofphere  is  Though  the  immenfely  large  tails  of  fome  comets 

often  10  or  15  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  nucle-  feem  to  require  a  great  quantity  of  matter  to  pn>- 

us,  the  former  in  the  cpmet  of  i68a,  was  found  duce  them,  they  aflbrd  no  objedion  to  this  ioln- 

by  Flamftead  to  be  1'  when  the  diameter  of  the  tion :  for  every  day's  experience  (hows  what  a 

nucleus  was  11  or  ii^''.    The  diameter  of  the  great  quantity  of  fmoke  is  produced  from  a  very 

comet  of  i744»  when  at  the  ditlance  of  the  fun  little  wood  or  coal;  and  Newton  has  demonftnu 

from  usy  was  about  i  \  hence  its  diameter  was  a*  ted,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  air  eijually  rarefic^l  with 

bout  3  times  that  of  the  earth,  at  another  time  the  that  at  the  dillance  of  a  feraidiameter  from  \ht 

diameter  ofthe  nucleus  was  nearly  equal  to  Jupiter,  earth's  furface,  would  fill  all  the  planetary  regi- 

(187.)  Some  comets,  however,  from  their  ap-  ons  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn  and  beyond, 

parent  magnitude  and  diftance,  have  been  fuppo-  (190.)  Marian  fuppofed  the  tails  of  the  comets 

fed  to  be  much  larger  than  the  moon»  or  even  e-  to  be  formed  out  ofthe  luminous  matter  whtreof 

qual  in  magnitude  tofomeof  the  primary  planets;  the  fun's  atmofphere  confifls»  to  exteud  as  far  as 

^d  fome  have  imagined  that,  by  an  interpofitiop  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  to  furnilh  matter  for 

of  thefe  bodies  betwixt  the  earth  and  fun,  wc  the  aurora  boreal  is.    De  la  Lande  joins  the  twu 

might  account  for  thofe  darknefles  which  cannot  laft  opinions  together.    Part  of  the  matter  wbicfa 

be  derived  from  any  interpofition^of  the  moon,  forms  t-»e  tails  of  comets  hefuppofes  toari&froo 

Such  are  thofe  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  7,  their  own  atmofphere  rarefied  by  beat  and  puibed 

cap.  37.  and  lib.  9.  cap.  70;  likewife  the  eclipfe  forward  by  the  torce  of  the  light  ft  reaming  from 

mentioned  by  Dion,  which  happened  a  little  be-  the  fun :  and  alfo  that  a  comet  pafling  tfarott^ 

fore  the  death  of  Auguftus ;  and  it  is  obfervable  the  fun's  atmofphere  is  drenched  therein,  aod  c-i- 

that  Seneca  faw  a  comet  that  year.    Some  have  rics  away  fome  of  it. 

even  attempted  to  account  in  this  manner  for  the*  (i9»0  Rowning  objects  to  Newton*s  theisfy, 
darknefs  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  cruci-  that  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  the  thin  vapour  oi 
fixion ;  and  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  were  a  comet  the  tail  Ihould  go  before  the  more  folid  body  a 
in  its  perigee  to  come  between  the  earth  and  fun,  the  comet,  when  its  motion  is  fometimes  ib  el- 
and to  be  moving  the  fame  way  with  the  earth,  it  tremely  fwift,  as  that  of  fome  of  the  comets is^ 
muft  caufe  a  darknefs  much  more  intenfe,  as  well  to  bo  after  the  rate  (as  Newton  calculated  ttc 
as  of  more  confiderable  duration,  than  #hat  could  motion  of  the  comet  of  1 680  to  be)  of  po  kis  than 
take  place  in  any  lunar  eclipfe.  880,000  miles  an  hour.    He  therefore  iiippoib 

(188.)  The  TAILS  of  comets  have  given  rife  to  the  atmofphere  ofthe  comet  to  extend  every  ynj 

various  conjeiftui-es ;  though  it  is  acknowledged  round  it  as  far  as  the  tail  reaches ;  and  that  tite 

by  all,  that  they  depend  on  the  fan  fomo  way  or  part  of  it  which  makes  the  tail  it  diftingaiflKtl 

other,  as  they  are  always  turned  from  him  ;  but  from  the  reft,  fo  as  to  fall  thick  upon  that  part  of 

in  what  manner  this  is  accompliflied,  we  cannot  the  atmofphere  which  goes  before  the  comet  in  Oi 

eafily  determine.     Appian,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  o-  progrefs  along  its  elliptic  orbit.    The  greateft  tJb- 

thers,  thought  the  tail  was  formed  by  the  fun's  jei^ion  to  this  is  the  immenfe  magnitude  of  the 

rays  tranfmitted  through  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  atmofpheres,  as  it  muft  now  be  fdppoicd,  to  ac- 

which  they  fancied  tranfparent,  and  was  there  re-  count  for  the  vaft  lengths  of  the  tails  of  {ome  co. 

fradted  as  in  a  lens  of  glafs,  fo  as  to  form  a  beam  mets,  which  have  been  laid  to  meafure  above  to 

of  light  behind  the  contet :  but  this  cannot  be  the  millions  of  miles. 

cafe,  both  becaufe  the  figure  of  a  comet's  tail  does  .( 192.)  M.  Euler  thinks  there  is  a  great  affinity 

not  anfwer  to  fuch  a  refraftion.  aiul  becaufe  fuch  between  the  tails  of  the  comets,  the  zodaical^tg^ 

refradtcd  h'g^t  would  not  be  feen  by  a  fpedator  and  the  aurora  borealis ;  and  that  the  coirmao 

placed  fidewife  to  it,  unlefs  it  fell  upon  fome  fub-  caufe  of  them  all  is  the  adion  of  the  fun's  light  on 

ftance  fufficicntly  denfe  to  caufe  a  reliction.  Des  the  atmofphei^s  of  the  comets,  of  the  fon,  aad  't* 

Cartes  and  his  followers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  the  earth.     He  fuppofes,  that  the  impulfe  of  the 

tail  of  a  comet  was  owing  to  the  rcfrai^tion  of  its  rays  of  light,  on  the  atmofphere  of  comets,  lUf 

head :  but  if  this  were  trie  cafe,  the  planets  antl  drive  fome  of  its  finer  particles  far  beyotuJ  the 

principal  fixed  ftars  would  have  tails  alio;  for  the  linnts  of  that  atmofphere,  and  that  this  fbrcr  c/ 

rays  from  them  pafs  through  the  Cinie  medium  as  impulfe  combined  with  that  of  gravity  tovanfs 

the  light  from  the  comets.  the  comet,  would  produce  a  tail,  which  vc»'i 

(189.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion,  that  always  be  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  if  the  coatA 

the  tail  of  a  comet  is  a  very  thin  vapour  which  the  did  not  move.    But  the  motion  of  the  comet  a 

head  fends  out  by  reafon  of  its  hc;»t :  that   it  af-  its  01  bit,  and.  about  its  axis,  mnft  vary  thepcS- 

cends  from  the  fun  juft  as  fmoke  docs  from  the  tion  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giving  it  a  curvai^rr 

earth  :  that  as  the  afcent  of  fmoke  is  c?ufed  by  and  deviation  from  the  right  line  joining  the  ccs- 

the  rareifadion  of  the  air  wherein  it  is  entangled,  tre  ofthe  fun  and  comet,  which  oevi;itioa  will  b: 

caufing  fuch  air  to  afcend  and  carry  the  fmoke  up  greater  as  the  orbit  of  the  comet  has  the  gycat*'? 

with  it;  fo  the  fun's  rays  acting  upon  the  coma  or  curvature,  aud  as  its  motion  is  the  roonc  rtfid, 

atmofphere  of  the  comet,  do  by  rarcfadion  and  The  velocity  of  the  comet  in  its  perihv^ioii  &iy 

refi^dtion  heat  it :   that  this  heated  atmofphere  be  fo  great  that  the  force  of  the  fular  layi  may 

heats,  and  thus  rarefies  the  ether  that  is  invoUed  produce  a  new  tail  bv.:  re  the  old  one  can  CtDo^^ 

therein ;  and  that  the  fpecific  gravity,  with  which  The  poflibility  of  this  was  confirmed  by  tke  00- 

fuch  ether  tends  to  the  fun,   is  fo  diminiihed  met  of  i744»  which  bad  (everal  tails  while  it  was 

by  its  rarefadion,  that  it  will  now  afcend  from  in  its  perihtlion, 

(193-) 
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(193.)  'fhe  refemblance  between  the  tails  of  as  the  di (lance  of  the  earth  contains  100;  which 

cometB  and  the  aurora  borealis,  which  is  confimon-  is  a  little  more  than  ^$  times  the  diftance  of  the 

Ijr  confidered  as  an  eledrical  phaenomenon,  has  earth  from  the  fun.    By  a  like  method,  the  aphe- 

fuggefted  an  opinion  far  from  being  improbable^  lion  diftance  of  the  comet  of  1680  comes  out  13S 

that  the  tails  of  comets  are  ftreams  of  ele(aric  times  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun, 

matter.    Hamilton,  in  a  fraall  treatife,  intitled,  fuppofing  its  period  to  be  575  years:  fo  that  this 

ConjeQures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Aurora  Boreal'ut  comet,  in  its  aphelion,  goes  more  than  14  times 

and  on  ibe  Tailj  of  ComeU^  fuppofes  that  the  co-  the  diftance  from  the  fun  that  Saturn  does.    Euler 

mets  are  of  ufe  to  bring  back  the  ele<ftric  fluid  to  computes  the  orbit  of  this  comet  from  three  of 

the  planets,  which  is  continually  difcharged  from  Flamftead's  obfervations  taken  near  together,  com- 

the  higher  regions  of  their  atmoipheres.  pared  with  a  fourth  taken  at  fome  diftance  from 

(194.)  The  near  approach  of  fome  comets  to  the  other  three ;  and  from  thence  concludes  the 

the  fun  fubjeifts  them  to  intenfe  and  inconceivable  period  to  be  a  little  more  than  1 70  years, 

degrees  of  heat.    Newton  calculated  that  the  heat  ( 197O  The  period  of  the  comet  of  1 744  is  much 

of  the  comet  of  1680  muft  have  been  near  3000  longer  than  even  that  of  1680.     Betts,  in  at- 

times  as  great  as  that  of  red-hot  iron.   The  calcu-  tempting  to  compute  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  its  or- 

lation  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  th^t  the  bit,  found  it  come  out  fo  near  infinite,  that 

heat  of  the  fun  falling  upon  any  body  at  different  though  the  orbit  Ihowed  itfelf  in  this  manner  to 

diftances  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  thofe  be  a  very  long  one,  he  found  it  impoftible  to  cal- 

diftances ;  but  it  mav  be  obferved,  that  the  effe^  culatc  it  without  forae  obfervations  made  after  its 

of  the  heat  of  the  fun  upon  all  bodies  near  our  perihelion.     Dr  Halley,  after  he  had  finiihed 

earth  depends  very  much  on  the  conftitution  of  his  tables  of  comets,  found  fuch  a  fimilitude  in 

thofe  bodies,  and  of  the  air  that  furrounds  them,  the  elements  of  thofe  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682, 

(195.}  Mr  Whitson,  from  Flamftead's  mea*  that  he  was  induced  to  believe  them  to  be  returns 

fure  of  Its  apparent  diameter,  concluding  the  nu-  of  the  fame  comet  in  an  elliptic  orbit :  but  as 

cleus  of  the  comet  to  be  about  ten  times  as  big  as  there  was  fuch  a  difference  in  their  periodical 

the  moon,  or  equal  to  a  4th  part  of  the  earth,  at-  tiroes  and  inclinations  of  their  orbits  as  feemed 

tributes  the  univerial  deluge  to  the  near  approach  to  make  againft  this  opinion ;  and  as  the  obferva- 

thereof.    His  opinion  was,  that  the  earth  pafting  tions  of  the  firft  of  them  in  1631  by  Appian,  and 

through  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  attraded  the  ad  in  1607  by  Kepler,  were  not  exa^  enough 

therefrom  great  part  of  the  water  of  the  flood ;  to  determine  ib  nice  a  point  when  he  firft  publifh- 

that  the  neamefs  of  the  comet  raifed  a  great  tide  ed  his  fynopfis  in  1705  ;  he  only  mentioned  this 

in  the  fubterraneous  waters,  fo  that  the  outer  cruft  as  a  thing  probable,  and  recommended  it  to  pofte- 

of  the  earth  was  changed  from  a  fpherical  to  an  rityto  watch  for  an  appearance  ofthe  fame  in  1758. 

oval  figure ;  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  (198.)  Dr  Halley,  looking  over  the  catalogue 

making  fiffures  and  cracks  in  it,  through  which  of  ancient  comets,  a:  d  finding  three  others  at  e- 

the  watera  forced  themfelves,  by  the  hollow  of  qual  intervals  with  thofe  now  mentioned,  after- 

the  earth   being  changed  into  a  lefs  capacious  wards  grew  more  pofitive  in   his  opinion ;  and 

form ;  carrying  along  with  them  trees,  animals,  knowing  a  method  of  calculating  with  eafe  a  mo- 

fifties,   &c.  the  bones,  ftiells,  and  other  relics,  tion  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  how  excentrk:  foever  it 

which  are  often  found  at  great  depths  in  the  earth,  might  be,  inftead  of  the  parabolic  orbit  which  he 

The  iame  comet,  he  thought,  would  probably,  had  given  for  the  comet  of  i68a,  he  fet  about  a- 

coming  near  the  earth  when  heated  in  an  immenfe  dapting  the  plan  of  th.it  orbit  to  an  ellipfis  of  a 

degree  in  its  perihelion,  be  the  inftrumental  caufe  given  fpace  and  magnitude,  having  the  fun  in  one 

of  that  great  cataftrophe,  the  general  conJla^-  of  its  foci,  fo  as  to  tally  with  the  obfervations  of 

tion,  foretold  in  the  facred  wTitings,  and  conjee-  that  comt.t  made  by  Fiamftead  with  great  accu- 

tured  from  ancient  tradition.  ^?T'  ^^  ^^^  ^^*P  °^  *  ^^y  \2^r%t  fcxtant.  xHe  like- 

(196)  The  analogy  difco\'ered  by  Kepler,  be-  wife  corrected  the  places  of  the  comet  of  155 1 

tween  the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  and  their  from  Appian,  and  thofe  of  the  comet  of  1607 

diftances  from  the  fun,  takes  place  alfo  in  the  co-  from  Kepler  and  Longomontanus,  by  re^ifying 

mets.     In  confequence  of  this,  the  mean  diftance  the  places  of  the  ftars  they  had  made  ufe  of,  and 

of  a  comet  from  the  fun  may  be  found  by  com-  found  thofe  places  agree  as  well  with  the  motion 

paring  its  period  with  the  time  of  the   earth's  in  fuch  an  ellipfis  as  could  be  expelled  from  the 

revolution   round   the  fun.       Thus  the  period  manner  of  obferving  of  thefe  aftronomcrs,  and  the 

of    the    comet  that  appeared   in    1531,    1607,  imperfedicns  of  their  inftruments. 

168a,  and  1759,  being  about  76  years,  its  mean  (199)  The  greateft  obje<ftion  to  this  theory  was 

diftance  from  the  fun  may  be  found  bv  this  pro-  fome  difference  in  the  inclination  of  the  orbits, 

portion:  As  i,  the  fquare  of  one  year,  the  earth's  and  that  there  was  above  a  year's  diftei^nce  be- 

periodical  time,  is  to  4776  the  fquare  of  76,  the  tween  the  two  periods.    The  comet  of  1531  was 

comet's  periodical  time;  ft>  is  i,ooo,ooo,.the  cube  in  its  perihelion  Auguft  14  ;  that  of  1607,  Oi^ober 

of  100,  the  earth's  mean  diftance  from  the  fiin,  16;  and  that  of  1682,  September  4:  fo  that  the 

to  5,776,000,000,  the  cube  of  the  comet's  mean  firft  of  thefe  periods  was  more  than  76,  the  latter 

diftance.     The  cube  root  of  this  laft  number  is  not  quite  75  years.    To  obviate  this,  he  reminds 

1 794 ;  thd  mean  diftancie  itfelf  in  fuch  parts  as  the  his  readers  of  an  obfervation  made  by  him  of  the 

mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  contains  periodical  revolution  of  Saturn  having  at  one  time 

100,    If  the  perihelion  diftance  of  the  comet,  58,  been  about  13  days  longer  than  at  another  time ; 

be  taken  from  3588  double  the  mean  diftance,  we  occafioned,  as  he  fuppofed,  by  the  near  approach 

fliall  have  the  aphelion  diftance,  3530,  of  fuch  parts  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  the  mutual  attradion 

and 
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and  gravitation  of  the  two  planets ;  and  obferves,  fied  by  a  telefcope  on  account  of  their  immenfe 
that  in  the  furamer  158 1,  the  comet  in  its  defcent  diftance;  whence  we  muft  conclude  they  (hine  by 
was  for  fome  time  fo  near  Jupiter,  that  its  gravi-  their  own  light,  and  are  therefore  fo  many  funs; 
tation  towards  that  planet  was  one  50th  part  of  each  of  wHich  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  equal,  if  not 
its  gravitation  towards  the  fun.  This  he  conclu-  fuperior,  in  luftre  and  magnitude  to  our  own. — 
ded,  would  caufe  a  change  in  the  inclination  of  They  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  at  equal  diftance^ 
its  orbit,  and  alfo  in  the  velocity  of  its  motion :  from  us,  but  to  be  more  remote  in  proportion  to 
for  by  continuitig  longer  near  the  pinnet  Jupiter  their  apparent  fmallnefs.  This  fappofition  is  ne- 
on the  lide  moft  remote  from  the  fun,  its  velocity  ceflary  to  prevent  any  interference  of  their  planets 
would  be  more  incrcafed  by  the  joint  foitres  of  and  thus  there  may  be  as  great  adidancebetwcm 
both  thoie  bodies,  than  it  would  be  diminifhed  a  ftrar  of  the  firft  magnitude  and  one  of  the  fiocood 
by  them  a<fting  c.Mitrarywife,  when  on  the  fide  apparently  clofe  to  it,  as  between  the  earth  and 
next  the  fun  where  its  motion  was  fwifteft.  The  the  fixed  ftars  firft  mentioned, 
projedile  motion  being  thus  increafed,  its  orbit  (204.)  Others  object;  that  the*di(appcarance  of 
would  be  enbrged,  and  its  period  lengthened ;  fo  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  a  demonftration  that 
that  he  thought  it  probable  it  would  not  return  they  cannot  be  funs,  as  it  would  be  to  the  hl^ieft 
till  after  a  longer  period  than  76  years,  about  the  degree  abfurd,  to  think  that  God  would  create  ^ 
end  of  the  year  1758  or  beginning  of  1759.  fun  which  might  difappear  of  a  fudden,  and  leire 

(100.)  Dr  Halle Y  having  exprefled  his  opinion  its  planets  and  their  inhabitants  in  endteCs  nigk. 

modeftly,  though  clearly  enough,  that  this  comet  But  this  argument  will  have  no  weight  with  tbofe 

would  appear  again  about  the  end  of  1758,  or  who  believe  in  the  dodrines  of  revelation  ;  which 

the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Db  La  lan-  aflures  us,  that  our  world  will  come  to  an  cod 

DE  alledged  he  muft  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  know  and  that  our  fun  will  be  deprived  of  his  light  j 

whether  the  period  he  foretold  would  have  been  and  confequently  that  all  the  planets,  which  dr- 

of  75  or  76  years ;  that  he  did  not  give  a  decifive  culate  around  him,  will  be  involved  in  darkneis. 

prediction,  as  if  it  had  been  the  refult  of  calcula-  "  (205.)   In  (hort,  there  is  nothing  incoofiftcnt 

tion ;  and  that  by  confidering  the  afiair  in  foloofe  with  either  fcripture  or  reafon,  in  fuppoling,  that 

a  manner  as  Halley  did,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  while  infinite  fpace  is  univerfally  filled  with  ilhi- 

room  for  objeding  to  his  reafoning.  minating  funs,  and  circulating  planets,  each  wockS, 

(201.)  M.  De  la  Lande  is  venr  full  in  his  com-  or  rather  evich /olar  bftem  of  worlds,  has  its  own 

mcndation  of  the  performance  or  Clairault ;  who,  periods  of  creation,  duration,  and  final  confusi* 

he  fays,  not  onlv  calculated  ftridlly  the  effedt  of  mation ;  as  we  are  aflured  ours  has  had,  and  faoB 

the  attraction  of  Jupiter  in  1681  and  1683,  when  have.    And  the  difcoveries  of  aftronomers  re^jcd- 

the  comet  was  again  near  Jupiter,  but  did  not  ing  old  ftars  difappearing,  and  new  ones  being  ob- 

neglcdt  the  attracfVion  of  that  planet  when  the  co-  ferved,  are  perfeCMy  confiftent  with  the  doAxion 

met  was  moft  diftant ;  that  he  confidered  the  un-  of  creation  and  diflblution,  which  all  Chriftiic> 

interrupted  attra(ftions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  profefs  to  believe,  with  regard  to  our  own  ftibr 

the  fun  and  upon  the  comet,  but  chiefly  the  at-  lyftem  and  the  globe  we  inhabit :  (See  a  hint  np. 

tradlionr»  of  Jupiter  upon  the  fun,  whereby  that  fpeding  the  creation    of  other  worlds,    undrr 

luminary  was  a  little  difplaccd,  and  gave  different  Angels,  J  6.)  They  fecm  to  afford,  likewiie,  a 

elements  to  the  orbit  of  the  comet.    By  this  me-  pretty  ftrong  argument  againft   the  theories  rf 

thod  he  found  the  comet  would  lie  in  its  perihe-  Dr  Toulmin  and  other  philofophers,  who  pkad 

lion  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  that,  on  ac-  for  the  eternity  of  the  ftvorld^  and  of  the  wthxrfi. 

count  of  fome  fm  ill  quantities  ueceffarily  negleCt-  (206.)  Some,  however,  have  thought  that  the 

rd  in  the  metliod  of  approximation  made  ufe  of  variable  ftars  which   difeppcar  for  a  ti0u^,  were 

by  him,  Clairault  dcfHvd  to  l)e  indulged  1  month;  planets,  which  were  only  vifible  during  fomepait 

and  that  the  comet  came  juft  30  days  before  the  of  their  courfe.    But  this,  their  apparent  hmno- 

limc  he  had  fixed  for  its  appearance.  bility,  notwithftanding  their  decreafe    of  hiftiT, 

(202.)    It  fcems  evident,  indeed,  from  the  in-  will  not  allow  us  to  think.    Some  have  iniagi»d 

ftance  juft  mmtioned,  that  comets  may  have  their  that  one  fide  of  them  might  be  naturally  madk 

motion  difturbcd  by  the  planets,  efpecially  by  the  darker  than  the  other,  and  when,  by  the  revcfc- 

two  largeft,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.    They  may  alfo  tion  of  the  ftar  upon  its  axis,  the  dark,  fide  wa> 

aftedl  one  nnoth^r  by  their  mutual  gravitation  when  turned  towards  U8,,the  ftar  became  invifiblc,  uA 

<nit  of  the  planetary  r  'gions ;  but  of  this  we  can  for  the  fame  reafon,  after  fome  intenral,  rdiigieil 

take  no  account,  nor  can  we  eftimate  the  refift-  its  former  luftre. 

ance  of  the  ether  through  which  they  pals;  and  (207.)  M.  Maupertuis  is'of  opinion  tha! fiffie 

yet  both,  thvfe  cauffs  may  have  fome  influence  on  ftars,  by  their  prodigious  quick  rotatloaft,  os^Jthtir 

the  incMr.atioii  of  their  orbits  and  the  length  of  axis,  may  not  only  affume  the  figures  of  obfatt 

their  periods.  fpheroids,  but  that,  by  the  great  centrifugal  faror 

o          ,r    r.                  ..        jn^..^ «««  arifing  from  fuch  rotations,  they  may  b(K^J^k^tf 

Sect.  V.  Conjectures  W  Conclusions  r^  ^^  j>         ^^  mill-ftones,  or  be  reduced  to  to 

fpeams  the  FixED  STARS.  ^j^^^^^^  p^^„^^^  ^^  ^^^^  as  to   be   Quite  .imfibe 

(20.V)  Aflronomers  have  fuppofed  the  innume-  when  their  edges  are  turned  towards  u?;  as  S»- 

rable  multitude  of  fixed  ftars  to  be  fo  many  funs,  turn's  ring  is  in  fiu:h  pofitions.     But  when  »aT 

each  of  which  is  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  excentric  planets  or  comets  go  round  any  fijl  ftar» 

planets  or  habitable  worlds  like  our  own,  as  well  in  orbits  much  inclined  to  its  equafor,  the  attnr 

as  vifited  by  comets.     The  ftrongeft  argumefitfor  tion  of  the  planets  or  comets  in  their  perifetsct* 

thi$  hypothefis  is,  that  the  ftars  cannot  be  magni-  muft  alter  the  inclination  of  the  axis  at  that  te"; 
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""'' lich  acununt  it  will  jippeir  moiv  or  tif*  largi;  of  lUrs,  nhofr  numbtT  he  endeavouml    to  edi- 

"~  uminoui,  ai  its  briuU  Tide    i«  mure  ur  icfs  mito  by  couuling  m.iny^lJ;  (or  jfp.trtat /pairt 

■'d  towards  us.     And  llius  he    imaBincs  wc  of  the  li'--iveiis,  ivmch  h'.'couldleejtonn.' through 

account  for  the  apparent  changes  ol'ma^ni-  his  tcl<;rcop?,)  and  computing  from  a  medium  of 

'  and   Ittftre  in  thofe  ftars,   and   likewife  fi^r  Ihefe  how  mail]'  might   be  contained  in  a  given 

appearing  and  difappearing.  portion  of  tlie  Milky  Way.     Tn  the  nK>ft  vacant 

■  dS  )    Mr  Oda,   in  a  dilVertition   conrtrning  plico  lu  be  met  mth   in   Uiai  ndghboirhood,  he 
pp^rcntincreafi' of  magnitude  in  the  heaven-  found  6j  Itara-,  olhtrCi  (ieJds  contaimd   no,  60, 

'  ~->die*   when  they  approach  the   horizon,  i'l-  70.  701  701  and  74  liars  j  a  medium  of  all  which 

i  in  tl»«  LllJ  vol.  of  Ihe  Philfophical  Trjnf-  pave  79  for  t!ir  numl>er  of  It.trs  to  eai:h   field.— 

^  Bs,  conjei:lurea  Ihaf  the  intcrpolition  of  fome  Thus  he  found,  that  by  allowing  ij'  fur  tht  dia- 

■.   1  atmiifphere  may  folve  the  phenoinena  both  meter  of  ins  field  of  view,  a  belt  of  15"  iong  ar.d 

'   ibulouB  and  new  ftari.  1  broad,  which  he  ha>l  often  fcen  pafs  before  his 

-,   09.)  In  the  fame  work   for    178.1,  hoxvever,  telcfeope  in  an  hour's  lime,  could  not  contain  Ief» 

'CHELi.,  in  propoling  a  method  to  detenu  i  Lie  than  jopooo  ftars,  large  enough  to  be  diltindly 

diftance,  magnitude,  Sec.  of  the  lived  ftart,  numbered  ;  befides  whichi  he  fufpeAed  twice  at 

be  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  their  light,  many  more,  which  could  be  fceo  onl^  now  and 

-    lid  any  fuch  thin^  bedlfcovered,  fuppofesthat  theu  by  faint  (tlimpfts  for  want  of  fufficient  tight. 

6r-  the  icreater  p.irt,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  (»'.i-)  The  Doctor's  fuccpfs  within  the  Milky 

nns  of  'lari  fo  near  fich  other,  aa  probably  to  Way  foon  induced  him  to  turn  hi*  telef:opi   to 

.  dable  to  be  affe<.'t.-d  feiilibly  by  their  mutual  the  nebulous  parts  of  the  'heavens,  of  wtiteh  an 

ritatioQ  ;  and  that  it  is  thereture  not  unlikely  accurate  tilt  bad  been  publilhed  in  Ihe  C->ar...iJuiit0 

1  the  [leriuds  of  the  revolutions  of  forae  of  thefe  Jn  Te/npi  for  ijgj  and  1784      Moft  of  th'-II  yield. 

at  their  principals  {the  fmaller  ones  being,  u-  ed  to  a  Newtonian  reflcilor  of  jo  leei  ioljI  dif- 

I  this  hypothclis,  to  b:  conltdered  as  latellitet  tance and  11  inrhfi  .ip.riure ;  which  plainly  dif- 

Jic  others)  may  fjine  time  or  olhcr  be  difco-  covered  them  to  be  eomp.ifi  d  of  ftars,  or  .il  Itaft 

ed.  to  contain  flars,  ai;cl  to  Jhew  every  olh;r  uidica- 

»io.)  HmscHFL,  improving  on'Michell's  idea  lion  of  confilliin;  ol  Ihem  entir<-1v. 

the  fiKed  ftars  being  coll e<:ted  into  groups,  and  (»i«-)  "  1  h    nebiil*  (lays  he)  .ire arranged  in- 

fted  by  his  own  obfervations  willi  ll)e  extra-  to  flrata,  and  run  on  to  a  gt.  il  ii'ngth  ;  and  fooc 

linary  telefc op ic  powers  already  mentioned,  hat  of  them  (  have  been  able  10  purli^e,  and  to  guefi 

(geft«d  a  theory  concerning  the  conftruilion  of  pretty  well  at  their  form  icii  d•re^'lio^      It  it  pro- 

!  univerfe  entirely   new   and  lingular.    It  had  bable  eiiouyh,  that  they  may  fun.  ■.id  the  whole 

en  the  opinion  of  former  inronomers,  that  our  Rarry  fphere  of  the  heavens,  not  unlike  the  Milky 

a,  befides  occupying  the  ceniie  of  the  fyllem  Way,  which  undoubtedly  ia  nothira  but  a  ftra- 

Hch  properly  belongs  to  bim,  occupied  alfo  the  turn  of  fixed  Itara  ^  and  as  this  latter  immenfe  ftar- 

Dtre  of  the  univerfe:  but  Herehel  it  of  a  differ-  ry  beO  ts  not  of  equal  breadth  or  luAre  in  every 

t  opinion.  part,  nor  runs  on  in  one  llraight  dire^ion,  but  is 

(lit.)  "  Htlherto  (fays  the  Dr)  the  fidereal  hea-  cursed,  and  even  divided  into  two  ftreams  along 

lis  have,  not  inadeffuatety  for  the  purpofe  de-  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  it ;  we  may  like- 

nied,  been  reprcfented  by  llie  concave  furface  wife  ezpcA  the  greateft  variety  in  the  ilrata  of  the 

.'  a  fphere,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  eye  of  the  clullers  of  IlaU  and  nebula. 

btericr  might  be  fuppofed  to  bu  placed.    It  is  iais.)  "  One  of  thefc  nebulous  beds  is  fo  rich, 

'ue,  the  various  magnitudes  of  the  fixed  Hart  even  that,  in  palHng  through  a  feflion  of  it  in  the  time 

len  plainly  fugjteft^  to  us,  and  would  have  b«t-  of  only  j£  minutes,  I  have  detected  no  Icfs  than 

;r  fuited,  the  idea  of  an  expanded  firmament  of  .41  nebulz,  all  didiniSly  vilible  upon  ■  fine  blue 

hreedimenfionti  but theobfervatious upon  which  fky-     Their  fituation  and  fhape,  as  well  as  condi- 

am  now  goingto  enter,  (till  ^rther  illuftratc and  lion,feem  to  denote  the  greatelt  variety  imagin- 

niorce  the  nectlfity  of  conGdering  the  beaveni  in  able.     In  another  ftratum.  or  nerhaus  a  different 

his  point  of  view.     ]n  future  therefore  we  Ihali  branch  of  the 

00k  upon  thofe  regions  into  which  we  may  no«r  and  treble  nebi 

lenetrate  by  means  of  fuch  large  telefi:opet,  at  a  with  fmall  (een 

lalunlift  regards  a  rich  extent  of  ground  or  chain  extended  lucid 

jf  mountains,  containing  ftrata  vatioully  inclined  the  fhipe  of  a 

^nd  ditvAed,  at  well  as  confifling  of  very  differ-  ili'uing  m>m  a  I 

cnt  matcriali.     A  furface  of  a  globe  or  map  there-  fhape,  with  a  I 

fore  will  but  ill  delioealc  the  interior  parts  of  the  like  cloudy  Rai 

heavens  "  mofpbere ;  a  d 

(lit.)  Dr  HcRicHEL'tobfeTTatioDSt  on  which  loGl^oftheM 

this  theory  is  founded,  were  made  with  a  NewtOr  explicable  phi 

"lan  refleAor  of  so  feet  focal  length,  and  an  aper-  olheri  fliine  wi 

ture  of  ig  inches.     With  this  powerful  telcfeope,  which  denotes 

heSrft  began  to  furvey  the  Via  Laitea,  and  fonnd  [si6.)  "  II  ii 

Ihat  it  completely  refolved  the  whitilh  appearance  turn  catird  the 

intoftari,  which  the  telefcopes  he  formerly  ufej  bin  is  pl.iced, 

li'd  not  light  enough  to  do.     The  portion  he  tirfl  centre  of  its  'h 

f  bfervtd  was  that  about  the  hand  and  club  of  O-  appearjnce  of 

tion ;  m^which  he  found  an  altoailhtaK  mulutiulc  pais  the  whok 

■  VuL.II.  P4tTU.  '^ 
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the  fan  is  \^tlthin  thf  fame.    For  fuppofi?  a  nuin-  of  the  numberlefs  ftars  that  compofc  it.     Now, 

her  of. ftars  arranged  between  two  parallel  planes,  Oioiild  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  an  irregular  nng  ot 

indefinitely -extended  every  way,  but  at  a  given  ftars,  in  the  centre  nearly  of  which  we  mu ft  then 

confiderable  diftance  from  one  another,  and  call-  fuppofe  the  fun  to  be  placed,  it  will  appear  not  a 

ing  this  a  iidereal  ftratum ;  an  eye,  placed  fome-  li^le  extraordinary*  that  the  fun,  betn^  a  fue^ 

where  witliin  it,  will  fee  all  the  ftars  in  the  dircflion  ftar  like  thofe  which  compofe  this  imagined  ri^:. 

of  the  plants  of  the  ftratum  projeiited  into  a  great  iliould  iuft  be  in  the  centra  of  fuch  a  muUif  udr  (i 

circle,  which  will  appear  lucid  on  account  of  the  celeftial  b(>dies,  without  any  apparent  reaibn  iet 

jiccumulation  of  the  ftars,  while  the  reft  of  the  this  fingular  diftinfticn ;  whereas,  on  our  fop{k^ 

heavens  at  the  fides  will  only  feem  to  be  fcattered  fition,  every  ftar  in  this  ftratum,  not  vety  neartk 

45ver  witU  conft^llations,  more  or  lefs  crowded  ac-  termination  of  its  length  or  height,  wili  be  ib  pL> 

ibording  to  the  diftance  of  the  planes,  or  number  ced  as  alfo  to  have  its  own  galaxy,  with  only  ioc\ 

of  ftars  contained  in  the  thicknefs  or  fides  of  th^  variations  in  the  form  and  luftre  of  it  at  may  K:k 

ftratum.  from  the  particular  fuuatioa  of  eadi  ftjr." 

(117.)  **  Thus  in/jf.  6.  Plate  XV.  an  eye  at  S  (220.)  Acontinucdferiesofobfervationscoofin^ 

within  the  ftratum  a  b,  will  ftre  the  ftars  in  the  di-  ed  Dr  Herfchel  in  thefe opinions;  and  in  a  fuccwti' 

re^tion  of  its  length  a  b^  qr  height  e  ^,  with  all  ingpaper  he  has  given  a  (ketch  uf  his  ideas  of  the  i^ 

thofe  in  the  intermediate  fituation,  proje<?ted  into  terior  conftrudion  of  theheaviens  — **  Thattbel^- 

the  lucid  circle  ABCD ;  while  thofe  in  the  fides  ky  W;*y  (fiiys  he)  is  a  moft  extenftve  ftratuoi  of  fan 

^  r,  «  <a;»  will  be  feen  fcattered  over  the  remain-  of  various  fizeS)  admits  no  longer  of  the  le^dtdonN; 

jng  part  of  the  heavens  at  M  VNW.    If  the  eye  and  that  onr  fun  is  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  hr 


•Were  placed  fomewhere  without  the  ftratum,  at  longing  to  it  is  as  eviilent,    I  have  now 

fio  very  great  diftance,  the  appearance  of  the  ftars  and  gauged  this  Oiining  jfone  in  almoft  etwy  ^ 

\vithin  it  would  afl'ume  the  form  of  one  of  the  redion,  and   find  It  compofed  of  Ihining  ftm, 

Jefler  circles  of  the  fpherc,  which  would  be  more  whofe  number,  by  the  account  of  tbofe  gas^ 

4)r  lefs  contracted  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye ;  and  conftantly  increales  and  decreafes  in  propoitiaitw 

^f  this  diftance  were  exceedingly  increafcd,  the  its  apparent  brightn^fs  to  the  naked  eye7' 

whole  ftratum  roi^ht  at  faft  be  drawn  together  in-  \^^^^)  "  But  in  order  to  develop  tbc  id««  c 

%o  a  lucid  fpot  of  any  Ihape,  according  to  the  po-  tli^  u'niverfe  that  have  been  fuggefted  by  my  Ur 

iition,  l^gth,  and  height  of  the  ftratum.     Let  us  obfervations,  it  will  be  beft  to  take  the  fikjcd 

jiow  fuppofe,  that  a  branch  or  fmaller  ftratum  from  a  point  of  view  a^  a  confiderable  diftarrr 

^ould  run  out  from  the  former  in  a  certain  direc-  both  of  fpace  and  time.     Let  u»  then  fiiTpi^ 

tion,  and  let  it  alfo  be  contained  between  two  pa»  numbcrlcfs  ftars  of  various  fizes  fcattered  over^x 

j-allel  planes  extended  indefinitely  onwards,  but  indefinite  portion  of  fpace,  in  fuch  a  niaiiiier»» 

io  that  the  eye  inay  be  placed  in  the  great  ftratum  be  almoft  equally  diftributed  throujgh  the  wiait 

fomewhere  before  the  feparation,  and  not  far  from  The  laws  of  attradion,  which  no  doubt  ntesd 

the  place  where  the  ftrata  are  ftill  united ;   then  to  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  fixed  ftars,  wiB  t 

will  this  fecond  ftfatum  not  be  projected  into  a  perate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  moft  probably  to  pn> 

bright  circle  lil^e  the  former,  but  will  be  feen  as  a  duce  the  fblloVing  remarkable  effect*, 

lucid  branch  proceeding  from  the  firft,  and  retutn-  (111.)  **  L  It  wiH  frequently  happes,  th^  » 

Sng  to  it  again  at  a  certain  diftance  lefs  than  a  fe-  ftar,  being  confiderably  larger  tlian  iu  oc^tfbsBr- 

micircle.    Thus,  in  tife  fame  figur^,  the  ftars  in  ing  ones,  will  attract  them  more  than  tbey  wS  K* 

the  fmall  ftratUm  p  g,  will  be  proje<5led  into  a  attra<^ted  by  others  that  are  immediately  somi 

bright  arch  at  PRB,  whichi  after  its  feparatibo  them;  by  which  means  tbey  will  br  in  tfnc^as' 

from  the  circle  CBD,  unites  with  it  ngain  at  P.  were,  condenfed  about  a  pentre ;  or«  is  ockr 

-   (118.)  **  What  has  been  inftanced  in  parallel  words,  form  themfelves  mto  a  dufttr  of  tin  <» 

planes  may  eafily  be  applied  to  ftrata  hrregularly  almoft  a  globular  figure,  more  or  lefs  regtilarijriv 

tH)unded,  and  running  in  various  dire^ions ;  for  according  to  the  fize  and  original  drfUscrncifcr 

their  projedion  will  of  confequence  vary  accord-  furrounding  ftars.    The  perturbations  of  tbea» 

jng  to  the  quantities  of  the  variations  iti  the  ftrata  f  ual  attractions  muft  tuidoubtedly  he  very  itArkile 

fiM  l^e  diftance  of  the  eye  f^om  the  fame.    And  as  we  may  eafily  comprehend  by  confidera;^  «te 

thus  any  kind  of  curvatures,  as  well  as  vafious  de-  Sir  liaac  Newton  has  iatd»  {Printip.  itk*  i-  fnb  ?t 

l^rees  of  brightnefs,  may  be  produced  in  the  pro-  et/eq,)i  but  in  order  to  apply  this  girot  aart^"* 

jedions.                                                            '  reafoning,'of  bodies  moving  in  eHipfes,  to  feel  ^ 

(119.)  "  From  appoarahces,  then,  as  I  obferved  are  here  for  a  \xrhite  fuppolLd  to  have 

before,  we  may  infer,  that  the  fu«i  is  moft  likely  motion,  than  what tbeirmutualgravity  ha 

placed  in  one  of  the  great  ftrata  of  the  fixed  ftars,  ed  to  them,  we  muft  fuppoCe  Uie  coojugalr 

and  very  probably  not  far  firom  the  plac^  where  of  thefe  ellipfes  indefinitely  diminiftied*  » 

fome  fmallef  ftratum  branches  out  from  it.    Such  the  ellipfes  will  become 'ftraight  Ivors, 

a  fuppofttion  will  fatisfaCtorily,  and  with  great  (113.)  '*  il.  The  next  cafe,  which  wSI 

fimplicity,  atcount  fbr  all  th6  phxnomeha  of  the  almoft  as  frequently  as  the  fonner,  is  wknrai 

Milky  Way  v  which,  aecordhig  to  this  hypothe-  ftars,  though  not  fuperior  19  fize  to  the  irft,  1 

tis,  is  no  other  than  the  appearance  of  the  pro-  <::hance  to  be  rather  nearer  each  olberthaatir 

jedtion  of  the  ftars  contained  in  this  ftratiiin  atfd '  rounding  ones;  for  here  alfo  will  be  fbmedsj 

Its  fecondary  branch.    As  a  faHher  inducemc^U  vailing  attraction  in  the  combined  ceotrie 

to  look  on  the  galaxy  in  this  point  of  view,  let  it  ty  of  them'  all,  which  will  occafiopthcwyi' 

be  confidered/that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  its  ing  ftars  to  draw  together ;  not,  indeed,  fc«»  » 

whHifii  appearance  ariftng  from  the  mixed  biftce  form  a  regular  gldtiulor  figuir,  but>  bowrvtr* « 
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:K  a  manner  as  to  be  condenfed  towards  the  vens  will  not  only  be  ri(:hly  Icattered  over  witb 
mmon  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  irregular  brilliant  conftellations,  but  a  fliining  zone  or  Mil- 
liter, ^nd  this  cosiftrudion  adauts  of  the  ut-  ky  Way  will  be  perceived  to  furround  the  wholt; 
>(i  variety  of  ihapes,  according  to  the  number  fphere  of  the  heavens,  owing  to  the  combcied 
i  Gt  uation  of  the  (lars  which  iirft  gave  riil*  to  light  of  thofe  Aars  which  are  toofmall»  that  is,  top 
t  condeniation  of  the  reft.  remote  to  be  feen.  Our  obferver^s  fight  will  be 
^a»4..^  ^  III.  From  the  cempoGtion  and  repeat*  fo  confined,  that  he  will  imagine  this  fingle  coU 
coajundion  of  both  the  foregoing  tbrms*  a  le^on  of  ftarsy  though  he  does  not  even  perceive 
rd  may  be  derived,  when  many  lat^ge  ftars,  or  the  looodth  part  of  them,  to  be  the  whole  con* 
mbuied  fmall  ones»  are  fituatcd  in  long  extend-  tents  of  the  heavens. 

regular  or  crooked  rows,  hooks,  or  branches;  (s29>)  *'  Allowing  him  now  the  ufe  of  a  com* 

r  they  vrill  alfo  draw  the  furrouikling  ones  fo  as  mon  telefcope,  he  b^ins  to  fufpe<ft,  that  all  the 

prcxluce  figures  of  condenfed  liars  coarfely  (i-  milkinefs  of  the  bright  path  which  furrounds  the 

ilar  to  the  tonner,  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  con-  fphere  may  be  owing  to  (lars.   He  perceives  a  few 

nfktions.  clufters  of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens^' 

(  %'^s*)  *^  IV'  ^^  i^^T  likewife  Mmit  of  ftill  and  finds  alfo  that  there  are  a  kind  of  nebulous 

Lire  extenfive  combinations ;  when,  at  the  (amc  patches :  but  (till  his  views  are  not  extended  to 

T\e  that  a  clultcr  of  itars  is  forming  in  one  p^rt  reach  fo  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  (tratum  in  which 

rpacey  there  may  be  another  collecting  in  a  dif-  he  is  tituated ;  fo  that  he  looks  upon  thefe  patchci 

rent,  but  perhaps  not  far  distant,  quarter,  which  as  belonging  to  that  fyltem,  which  to  him  (eems  to 

ay  occafion  a  mutual  approach  towards  their  comprehend  every  celeftial  obje^«    He  now  iiv* 

imnion  centre  of  gravity.  creafes  his  power  of  vifion ;  and,  applying  him- 

(  a«6.)  **  V.  In  the  laft  place,  as  a  natural  con-  felf  to  a  clofe  obfervation,  find»  that  the  Milky 

({uence  of  tiie  former  cafes,  there  will  be  great  Way  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  coUedion  of  very 

ivities  or  vacancies  formed  by  the  retreat  of  the  fmall  itars.   He  perceives,  that  thofe  objects  which 

at  8    towrards  the  various  centres  which  attrai^t  had  been  called  nebulte^  are  evidently  nothing  but 

lem  ;  ib  thati  upon  the  whole,  there  is  evident-  clutters  of  nars.    Their  number  increafcs  upon 

'  a  fiekl  of  the  greatest  variety  for  the  mutual  him ;  and  when  he  rcfolves  one  nebula  into  itars, 

rid  coinbined  attra^ions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  he  difcovers  ten  new  ones  which  he  cannot  refolve* 

I  fxert  themfelves  in.  He  then  forms  the  idea  of  immenfe  itrata  of  fixed 

(  %%T»)  **  From  this  theoretical  view  of  the  hea-  itars,  of  cUi(ters  of  (tars  and  of  nebulse  ;  ti]l,  going 

ens,  'Which  has  been  taken  from  a  point  not  lefs  on  with  fuch  interest ing  obfervations  he  now  per- 

iilant  In  time  than  in  fpace,  we  will  now  retreat  ceives,  that  all  thefe  pppcar^nces  mu(t  naturally  a* 

J  our  own  retired  ftation,  in  one  of  the  planets  riie  from  the  confined  lituation  in  which  we  are  pia- 

ttending  a  itar  in  its  great  combination  with  ced.    Omfimd  it  may  juitly  be  called,  though  iq 

lumberleis  others;  and  in  order  to  inveltigate  what  no  lefs  a  fpace  than  what  appeared  before  to  l)e 

bill  be  the  appearances  firom  this  contra^ed  fitu-  the  whole  region  of  the  fixed  itars,  but  which  now 

tion,  let  us  begin  with  the  naked  eye.    1  he  itars  has  ailurred  the  ihape  of  a  crookedly  branching 

>f  the  ftrit  magnitude,  being  in  all  probability  the  nebula ;  not  indeed  one  of  the  leait,  but  perhaps 

le^ireit,  will  furniOi  us  with  a  itcp  to  begin  our  very  far  from  being  the  moit  confiderable,  of  thofe 

cale.     Setting  ofi^,  therefore,  with  the  diltance  of  numberlefs  cluiters  that  enter  into  the  couiiruwtioa 

>iriu8  or  Ar^unis,  for  inftance,  as  unity,  we  will  of  the  heavens." 

It  preient  fuppofe,  that  thofe  of  the  fecond  mag-  (130.)  DrHERScrtEL  fhows,  that  this  theoretic 

litude  are  at  double,  thofe  of  the  third  at  treble,  cal  view  of  the  heavens  is  perfedly  confiitent  with 

he  diilance,  &c.    Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  fa<5ts,  and  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  feries  of 

that  a  ftar  of  the  7th  magnitude  (the  fnudieit  fup-  obiervations.    Many  himdreds  of  nebulse  of  the 

[)ofed  vifible  with  the  naked  eye)  is  at>out  7  times  lit  and  id  forms  are  to  l>e  feen  in  the  heavens; 

14  far  as  one  of  the  firit,  it  follows,  that  an  ob-  and  their  places,  he  fays,  will  hereafter  be  point- 

I'erver  who  is  inclofed  in  «  globular  cluiter  of  itars,  ed  out ;  many  of  the  3d  form  defcribed,  and  in- 

md  not  far  from  the  centre,  will  never  l)e  able  Aances  of  the  4th  related ;  a  few  of  the  cavities 

with  the  naked  eye  to  fee  to  the  end  of  it ;  for  mentioned  in  the  5th  particularifed,  though  many 

fmce,  according  to  the  al>ove  eitimations,  he  can  more  have  l>een  already  obferved :  fo  that,  "  upon 

only  extend  his  view  to  above  7  times  thediitance  the  whole  (fays  he,)  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 

of  Sirius,   it  cannot  be  expe^ed  that  his  eyes  that  the  foregoing  theoretical  view,  with  all  its 

Ihould  reach  the  l>orders  of  a  cluiter  which  has  confcquential  appearances,  a6  feen  by  an  eye  in* 

pt-rtiaps  not  lefs  than  50  itars  in  depth  every  where  clofed  in  one  ot  the  nebulx,  is  no  other  tlmn  a 

around  him.    The  whole  univerfe  to  him,  there-  drawing  from  nature,  wherein  the  features  oi  the 

fore,  will  tic  comprifed  in  a  fet  of  conitellations  original  have  been  clofely  copied :  and  I  l>ope  the 

richly  ornamented  with  icattered  itars  of  all  fizes :  refembUnce  will  not  \sc  called  a  bad  one,  when  it 

Or,   if  the  imited  brightnefs  of  a  neighbouring  ihall  be  confidered  how  very  limited  muit  be  the 

cluiter  of  itars  ihould,  in  a  remarkably  clear  night,  pencil  of  an  inhabitant  of  fo  fmall  and  retired  h 

reach  bis  fight,  it  will  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  portion  jaU  an  indefinite  fyitem  in  attempting  the 

fmall,  £iint,  wbitiih,  nebulous  cloud*  not  to  be  pidure  of  fo  unbounded  an  extent.'' 

perceived  without  the  greateit  attention.  ( >3i0  '^hc  doiitor  having  determined  that  the 

(118.)  '*  Let  us  fuppofe  him  placed  in  a  much  vifible  fyitem  of  nature,  by  us  called  the  vnu 

extended  itratum,  or  tM-anching  clultcr  of  millions  verse,  confiAtng  of  all  the  celeitial  txxlies,  and 

of  ftars,  fuch  as  may  fall  under  the  third  form  of  many  more  than  can  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  i« 

rvebulsB  already  cozJidered.    Here  alfo  the  hea-  only  a  group  of  Xtars  or  funs  with  their  pkmets, 

P  p  p  p  ^  cutiitiiuVij^ 
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conftituting  one  of  Ihofc  patches  called  a  nebuhy  of  our  fyftem  indeed^  feem  already  to  fea\c  fuf- 

and  perhaps  not  one  ten  thoufandth  part  of  what  tained  greater  ravages  of  time  tlian  others;  for 

is  really  the  univerfe,  he  goes  on  to  delineate  the  inftancei  in  the  body  of  the  Scorpion,  is  an  opeo- 

figure  of  this  vaft  nebula,  which  he  is  of  opinion  ing  op  hole,  which  is  probably  owing  to  this  cimfe. 

roay  now  be  done ;  and  for  t^is  purpofc,  he  gives  It  is  at  leaft  4°  broad  ;  but  its  height  1  have  not 

a  table,  calculating  the  diftance  of  the  ftars  which  yet  afcertained.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  So 

fonn  its  extreme  boundaries,  or  the  length  of  the  NfbuUufe  fans  EtoiUi  of  the  Cormo^Jfanct  d:'%  Terrft^ 

visual  ray  in  different  parts,   by  the  number  of  which  is  one  of  the  richeit  and  mott  comprplied 

ftars  contained  in  the  field  of  his  telefcope  at  dif-  clufters  of  fmall  ftars  I  remember  to  hare  feen,  is 

ferent  times.     He  then  proceeds  to  oiler  fome  fiiuated  juft  on  the  j/veft  border  of  it>  and  wcold 

thoughts  on  the  origin  of  the  nebulous  ftrata  of  almoft  authorife  a  fui^icion,  that  the   ftar*  ci 

the  heavens ;  in  doing  which,  he  gives  Ibme  hints  which  it  is  compofed,  wCre  coUeded  frctn  tlul 

concerning  the  antiquity  of  them.  place,  and  had  left  the  vacancy.     What  adu«  ij«t 

(lu.)  "  If  it  were  poflible,  (fays  he)  to  dif-  a  little  to  this  furmife,  is,  that  the  (ame  pbnxv 

iinguiih  between  the  parts  of  an  indefinitely  ex-  men  on   is  once  more  repeated  with  the  fbortk 

tended  whole,  the  nebula  we  inhabit  might  be  duller  of  the  Connoijfance  dtt  Tempi  ;  which  b  al- 

laid  to  be  one  that  has  fewer  marks  of  antiquity  fo  on  the  weftem  border  of  another  vacancy,  zsA 

than  any  of  the  reft.    To  explain  this  idea,  per-  has,  moreover,  a  fmall  miniature  clufter,  oreab* 

haps  more  clearly,  we  ihould  recoiled,  that  the  ly  refolvable  nebula,  of  about  %\  minutes  in  db- 

condenfation  of  clufters  of  ftars  has  been  afcri-  meter  north,  following  it  at  no  very  great  ^ 

bed  to  a  gradual  approach ;  and  whoever  refledU  tance. 

on  the  number  of  ages  that  muft  have  pafi'ed,  be-  {'i'^(>')  "  There  is  a  remarkable  purity  or  cfcw- 

fore  fome  of  the  clufters  that  are  to  be  found  in  nefs  in  the  heavens,  when  we   look   out  of.ocr 

roy  intended  catalogue  of  tliem  could  be  fo  far  ftratum  at  the  fides ;  that  is,  towards  Leo,  Vup, 

condenied  as  we  find  them  at  prefent,  will  not  and  Coma  Berenices  on  one  hand,  and  towards 

wonder,  if  I  afcribe  a  certain  air  of  youth  and  Cetus  on  the  other;  whereas,  the  ground  <rf  th? 

vigour,  to  many  very  regularly  fcaltered  regions  heavens  becomes  troubled  as  we  approach  to- 

of  our  fiderial  ftratum.    There  are,   moreover,  wards  the  length  or  height  of  it.     Thefe  troul^ 

many  places  in  it,  in  which,  if  we  may  judge  appearances  are  eafily  to  be  explained  by  alcrilssf 

from  appearances,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  them  to  fome  of  the  diftant  ftraggling  Can  it^ 

believe,  that  the  ftars  are  drawing  towards  fccon-  yield  hardly  light  Enough  to  be  diftioguiihccL— 

dary  centres,  and  will  in  time  feparate  into  cluf-  And  I  have  indeed  often  experienced  this  to  be 

ters,  fo  as  to  occafion  many  fubdivifions.  the  caule,  by  examining  the  fpots  for  a  loog  vlole 

(i^.)  **  Hence  we  may  furmife,  that  when  a  together,  when  at  laft  I  generally  ptrcetred  tfce 

nebulous  ftratum  confifls  chiefly  of  nebuix  of  the  ftars  which   occafioncd  them.     But,   when  vr 

firft  and  fecond  forms,  it  probably  owes  its  origin  look  towards  the  poles  of  our  fyftem,  wbcfv  tk 

to  what  may  be  called  the  decay  of  a  great  com-  vifual  ray  does  not  graze  along  the  fide,  the  foa^- 

X>ound  nebula  of  the  third  form ;  and  that  the  gling  ftars  will  of  courfe  be  very  firw^  in  numUr: 

fubdivifions  which  happened  to  it  in  length  of  and  therefore,  the  ground  of  the  hca^csis  wffl  jf- 

time,    occafioned    all    the   fmall  nebulae  which  fume  that  purity  which  1  have  always  ob&rveii  iff 

fprung  fipom  it  to  lie  in  a  certain  range,  according  take  place  in  thofe  regions." 

as  they  were  detached  from  the  primary  one.    In  (137.)  Dr  Hersch£L  here  applies  the  mmt  d 

like  manner,  our  fyftem  after  numbers  of  ages,  poles  to  thofe  points  which  are  90*^  diftant  iiami 

may  very  poflTibly  become  divided,  fo  as  to  give  circle  paffing  along  the  Milky  Way.     The  iwrt^ 

rife  to  a  ftratum  of  two  or  thne  hundred  nebu-  pole  is  fituated  in  R.  Af*  186^,  and  diftant  fans 

\x ;  for  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  fo  the  pole  of  the  world  58°. 

many  beginning  or  gathering  clufters  in  it.  (^38.)  According  to  Herfchcl,  then,  the  wi- 

(»340  *' This  throws  a  coniiderable  light,  upon  verfe  confifts  oi  ncbuta^  or  innumerable  coftee- 

that  remarkable  coUedion  of  many  hundreds  of  tions  of  innumerable  ftars,   each    individual  d 

nebulse,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  what  I  have  cal-  which,  is  a  fun  not  only  equal,  but  much  fs^ 

led  the  nebulous  ftratum  in  Coma  Berenices.    It  rior  to  ours ;  and  none  of  the  celefiia)  bodies  s 

appears  from  the  extended  and  branching  figure  our  nebula  are  nearer  to  one  another  than  we  wx 

of  our  nebula,  that  there  is  room  for  the  decom-  to  Siriua,   whofe  diftance  is  fuppofed  not  to  be 

poled  fmall  nebulae  of  a  large  reduced  foi-mer  lefs  than  400,000  times  that  of  the  fun  Uum  £* 

great  one,  to  approach  nearer  to  us  in  the  fides,  or  38  millions  of  millions  of  miles.    Tht*  wki« 

than  in  any  other .  parts.    Nay,  poflibly  there  extent  of  the  nebula  being  in  fonoe  places  m 

might  originally  be  another  very   large  joining  500  times  as  great,  muft  be  fuch,  that  the  Bftl 

branch,  which  in  time  became  feparated  by  the  of  a  ftar  placed  at  its  extreme  boundary,  fiq^ 

condenfation  of  the  ftars:  and  this  may  be  the  fing  it  to  fly  with  the  velocity  of  12  jniUioei  d 

reafon  of  the  little  remaining  breadth  of    ur  fyf-  miifs  every  minute,  muft  have  taken  iwar  jceo 

tem  in  that  very  place ;  for,  the  nebulae  of  the  years  to  reach  us.    Herfchel,  however,  is  by  » 

ftratum  of  the  Coma  are  brighteft  and  moft  crow-  mt- ar.s  of  opinion,  that  our  nebula  is  the  9A 

dcd,  juft  oppoute  to  our  fituation,  or  in  the  pole  couliderable  in  the  imiverfe. 

of  our  fyftem.  ( ^.^9.)  "  As  we  are  ufed  (fays  he)  to  oB  tkf 

(135.)  "As  foon  as  this  idea  was  fuggefted,  I  appearances  of  the  heavens,  where  it  is  fum»^ 

tried  alfo  the  oppqfite  pole;  where,  accordingly,  ed  with  a  bri^rht  zone,  the  Miikj  fFfijt  it  caf  c^ 

I  have  met  with  a  great  number  of  nebulie,  iho'  br  amii's  to.|  oint  outJbme  c^thtr  veiy  re»wk»i^ 

undw  a  much  more  feat tered  form.    Some  parts  ccbuia;,  which  cannot  .well  be  lets,  butiitp'- 
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bably  much  larger  than  our  own  fyftem  ;  ^nd  the  irrefolvable,  much  lefs  with  the  colourlefs  and 

tyeing  alfo  extended,  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  milky  nebulofities."     Great,  indeed,  muft  be  the 

that  attend  the  ftars  which  compofe  them,  mult  length  of  time  requifite  for  I'uch  diftant  bodies  to 

likewife  perceive  the  fame  phenomena ;  for  which  form  combinations  by  the  laws  of  attra^ion,  lince^ 

reafon  they  may  alfo  be  called  Afi%  ^/i^i,  for  dif-  according  to  the  diilances  he  has  ailumed,  the 

tindion's  fake.  My  opinion  of  their  fize  is  ground*  light  of  fonoe  of  his  nebuiz  muft  be  36,000  or 

ed  on  the  following  observations :  There  are  ma-  48,oor  years  in  arriving  from  them  to  us.  It  would 

ny  round  nebulae  of  the  firft  form,  of  about  five  be  worth  while  then  to.enqaire,  whether  aiira&i^m 

or  fix  minutes  in  diameter,  the  (Van  of  which  I  is  propagated  in  time  or  not:  or  whether  it  moves 

can  fee  very  diltin<ftly ;  and  on  comparing  them  quicker  or  (lower  than  light  f 

with  the  vifual  ray  calculated  from  fome  of  my  (344.)  An  obje^ion  naturally  occurred^  in  the 

long  guages,  I  fuppofe  by  the  appearance  of  the  courfe  of  Herfchel's  obfervations  and  enquiriet 

fmill  ftars  in  thofe  gauges,  that  the  centres  of  concerning  the  ftru^ure  of  the  heavens,  that  if 

thefe  round  nebulz  may  be  600  times  the  diftance  the  different  fyitems  were  formed  by  the  mutual 

of  Sirius  from  us."  attractions  of  the  (tars,  the  whole  would  be  in 

(140  )  He  then  tells  us,  that  the  (lars  in  fuch  danger  of  deflrudion  b^  the  falling  of  them  one 

nebulae,  are  probably  twice  as  much  condenfed  as  upon  another.     A  fufficient  anfwcr  to  this,  he 

thofe  of  our  fyftcm  ;  otherwife,  the  centre  of  it  thinks,  is,  that  if  we  can  really  prove  the  fyftem 

would  no:  be  lefs  than  6000  times  the  diftance  of  of  the  univerle  to  be  what  he  has  laid,  there  is  no 

Sirius  from  us ;  and  that  it  is  pofTibly  much  under-  doubt  but  the  great  Author  of  it  has  amply  pro« 

rated,  by  fuppofing  it  only  600  times  the  diftance  vided  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  thougt» 

of  that  ftar.  it  fhould  not  appear  to  us  in  what  manner  this  ift 

(141.)  "  Some  of  thefe  round  nebulx  (fays  cffederf. 

Herfchel)  have  others  near  them,  perfedly  fimi-  (145.)  Several  circum (lances,  however,  he  fays, 

lar  in  fomr^  colour,  and  the  diftribution  of  ftars,  manifeftly  tend  to  a  general  prefervation.    The 

but  of  only  half  the  diameter:  and  the  ftars  in  indefinite  extent  of  the  fideral  heavens  muft  pro- 

them  feem  to  be  doubly  crowded,  and  only  at  a-  duce  a  balance  that  will  effedually  fecure  all  the 

bout  half  the  diftance  from  each  other.   They  are  great  parts  of  the  whole  firom  approaching  to  each 

indeed  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  vifible  without  the  other.    **  There  remains  then,  (fays  he)  only  to 

utmoft  attention.    I  fuppofe  thefe  miniature  ne-  fee  how  the  particular  ftars  belonging  to  feparate 

bulse  to  be  at  double  the  diftance  of  the  firft.  dufters  are  prevented  firom  rufhing  on  to  their 

(14a.)  **  An  inftance  equally  remarkable  and  centres  of  attradion."    This  he  fuppofes  may  be 

inftrudive  is,  a  cafe  where,  in  the  n<ISgbourhood  done  by  projectile  forces  ;  '*  theadmiflion  of 

of  two  fuch  nebulae  as  have  been  mentioned,  I  which  will  prove  fuch  a  banrier  againft  the  feem- 

met  with  a  tljird  fimilar,  refolvable,  but  much  ing  deftrudive  povi-cr  of  attradion,  as  to  fecure 

fmaller  and  fainter  nebula.    The  ftars  of  it  are  no  from  it  all  the  ftars  belonging  to  a  clufter,  if  not 

longer  to  be  perccivtd,  but  a  refemblance  of  co-  for  ever,  at  leaft  for  millions  of  ages.    Befides,  we 

lour  with  the  former  two,  and  its  diminilhed  (ize  ought  perhaps  to  look  upon  fuch  dufters,  and  the 

and  light,  may  well  permit  us  to  place  it  at  fiiU  deftrudion  of  a  ftar  now  and  then  in  fome  thou- 

twicc  the  diftance  of  the  fecond,  or  about  ^ur  or  iands  of  ages,  as  the  very  meacs  by  which  the 

five  times  the  diftance  of  the  firft.    And  jret  the  whole  is  preferved  and  renewed.    Thtfe  clufter* 

nebulofity  is  not  of  the  milky  kind ;  nor  is  it  io  may  be  the  laboratories  of  the  univerfe,  wherein 

much  as  diflicultly  refolvable  or  colourlefs.    Now  the  moft  ^utary  remedies  for  the  decay  of  the 

in  a  few  of  the  extended  nebula,  the  light  chan-  whole  are  prepared." 

ges  gradually,  fo  as  from  the  reibhrable  to  ap-  (146.)  The  exiftence  of  fuch  projedile  forces  i» 
proach  to  the  milky  kind ;  which  appears  to  me  rendered  probable,  from  the  apparent  changes  of 
an  indication,  that  the  milky  light  of  nebulae  is  pofition  of  certain  ftars,  and  from  a  comparifon 
owmg  to  their  much  greater  diftance.  A  nebula,  of  the  beft  modem  obfervations  with  the  moft  ac- 
therefore,  whofe  light  is  pcrfedly  milky,  cannot  curate  of  former  times,  there  appears  to  have  l>eeD 
well  be  fuppofed  ta  be  at  lefs  than  6,000  or  8,000  a  real  change  in  the  places  of  Ibnie  of  them.  The 
times  the  diftance  of  Sirius ;  and  though  the  num-  Buirs  Eye,  Sirius,  and  Ardurus,  are  now  found 
hers  here  ailumed  are  not  to  be  taken  otherwife  to  be  half  a  degree  more  foutheriy  than  the  ancients 
than  as  very  coarfe  eftimates,  yet  an  extended  ne-  reckoned  them,  and  the  bright  ftar  in  thelhouldei 
bula,  which  an  oblique  fituation,  where  it  is  pof-  of  Orion,  has,  in  l*tolemy,  almoft  a  whole  degree 
fibly  fore-fhortened  by  one  half,  two  thirds,  or  of  laritude  more  fouthcny  than  at  prefent.  I)r 
three  fourths  of  its  length,  fubtends  a  degree  or  Herfchel  has  lately  obferveti,  that  the  diftance  and 
more  in  diameter,  cannot  be  otherwife  than  of  a  pofition  of  the  two  ftars,  furming  the  double  ftar, 
wor.derful  magnitude,  and  may  well  outvie  our  r  Draconisis  diperent  irom  what  it  was  m  Flam- 
Milky  Way  in  grandeur."  ftead's  time.    So  coohderabie  is  the  diftance,  ^.for 

(243.)  Aiter  giving  an  account  of  feveral  re-  it  is  id^  6)  that  he  thinks  we  can  hardly  account 

markable  nebulae,   Dr  Herfchel  concludes  thus:  for  it  otherwife,  than  by  admitting  a  pi opcr  rao- 

**  Now,  what  great  length  of  time  muft  be  re-  tion  in  one  or  other  ot  the  ftars,  or  in  our  lolar 

quired  to  produce  thtfe  cfteds  (the  formation  of  fyftem;  moft  probably,  he  lays,  ne.iUr  of  the 

nebulae)  may  eafilybe  conceived,  when,  in  all  pro-  three  is  at  reft 

babiltty,  oar  whole  fyftem,  of  about  800  ftars  in  (247.)  if  our  folar  fyftcm  do  really  change  its 

diameter,  if  it  were  leen  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  place  in  abfolute  fpace,  in  procels  ot  time,  an  a^* 

one  end  of  it  might  aflume  the  refolvable  nebulo-  parent  change  in  tt.e  angu;ar  tlidau^c    vn  fojue  of 

Cty,  would  oot,  at  the  other  end,  prefent  us  with  the  fixed  liars  will  appear,  and  uic  neareit  being 

more 
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more  afTeded  than  fuch  as  are  remote,  their  rela*  lemaic»  he  feems  not  to  have  ongjn%aic«i, 
tive  pofttions  may  feem  to  alter,  although  the  ftars  '^but  adopted  as  the  prevailing  oneotttt^. 

were  really  immoveable,  and  'vice  verja^  we  may  and  perhaps  made  it  Ibmewhat  more  cooff  s 

furmife,  trom  the  dbferved  motions  of  the  ftars,  than  it  was  before.    He  fuppoled  the  eaiU  t  ^. 

that  our  fun,  with  all  its  planets  and  comets,  may  in  the  centre  of  the  univerle.    Kound  tW  er. , 

have  a  motion  towards  fome  particular  part  of  and  the  nearelt  to  it  of  ail  the  hcarenly  bod. 

the  heavens,  on  account  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  moon  performed  its  monthly  mrohitiou.  hfi 

matter  collected  in  a  number  of  ftars,  and  their  to  the  moon  was  placed  the  planet  Mercary;tkc 

Airrounding  planets  there  Qtuated,  which  may  oc-  Venus ;  and  above  that  the  Sun,  Man»  i^. 

cafion  a  gravitation  of  our  whole  folar  fyftem  to«  and  Saturn,  in  their  proper  ortuts;  theatbcipe 

wards  it«    On  the  other  hand,  if  our  fyftem  be  at  of  the  fixed  ftars ;  above  thefe,  two  fphotsof  w^. 

reft,  and  any  of  the  ftars  really  in  motion,  this  he  called  <-/&r)|p^a//i/i^  heavens ;  above  tbden* 

might  likewife  vary  their  apparent  pofition,  and  primum  mobile,  which,  by  turning  rouod  ou'  .| 

the  more  fo,  the  nearer  they  are  to  us,  or  the  14  hours,  by  fome  unaccountable  mczniorc*  -| 

iwifter  their  motions  are,  or  the  more  proper  the  carried  all  the  reft  alon^  with  it.    This  pr^ 

direi5lion  of  the  motion  is  to  be  rendered  percep-  mobile  was  encompafled  by  theempyroBbt...^ 

tible  by  us.  which  was  a  cubic  form,  and  was  the  feat  o^  ir  I 

and  blefTed  fpirits.    Betides  the  moliooi  of  ^  1 

PART   n.  heavens  round  the  earth  once  in  u  hjjn,  r^\ 

planet  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  particolar  i&x  | 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  ASTRO-  ofitsown;  themoon,forinftance,onwiniKj: 

NOMY.  performed  an  additional  revolution,  thciJ^- 

''':-l\5ritr'ii :r''"M/''i!"V'  '7^s^^)\t^JS^^^^^ 

ATTEMPTED /o^tf  EXPLAINED.  ^^^^,j  ^^^^^  ^  accouuted  for.    Hadliify-- 

(348.)  To  explain  the  motions  and  appearances  lated  uniformly  round  the  earth,  thdr  ap^" 

of  the  heavenly  bodies,  various  hypothefis  have  motion  ought  always  to  have  been  equal  u:  j 

been  fornr.ed ;  and  every  hypothefis  that  ever  was  form,  without  appearing  either  ft^tiaun  j  •  i 

framed,  accounted  for  fome  one  or  other  of  them  $  trogtade  in  any  part  of  their  couries.  la  c '  i 

but  men  being,  in  the  early  ages,  ignorant  of  the  quenoe  of  this  objedion,  Ptolemy  waioi£r.  I 

laws  of  motion,  it  conld  not  be  expeded,  that  invent  a  great  number  of  circles,  interfosf  •' 

they  could  difcover  the  true  fyftem,  or  explain  all  each  other,  which  he  called  epit^laioAtjsf-i-' 

the  various  phscnomena  of  the  celeftial  orbs.  Thefe  proved  a  ready  and  etfectoal  ttro  ^^ 

(249.)  In  treating  of  the  various  fyftems  which  the  defe<^ts  of  his  fyllem;  as  whencterjp- 

have  beien  invented  in  different  ages,  we  do  not  was  deviating  from  the  courfe  it  ought  on  Li  >> 

mean  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  abfurdities  to  have  followed,  it  was  then  00I7  tborsi  •  - 

that  have  been  broached  by  individuals  on  this  fub-  epicycle  or  an  eccentric,  and  would  ia  du  " 

je^ ;  but  (hall  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  fyftems  fall  into  its  proper  path.  As  totheoatunii' 

which  have  been  of  conftderable  note,  and  been  by  wipch  the  planets  were  direded^to  d^' 

generally  followed  for  a  number  of  years.    Con-  thefe  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  it  is  no  woib:  '.- 

ceming  the  opinions  of  the  very  firft  aftronomers  he  found  hinifelf  much  at  a  loii^  and  was  9^- 

about  the  fyftem  of  nature,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  to  have  recourfe  to  divine  power  for  as  rH^ 

we  are  of  thofe  aftronomers  themfdves.    What-  tion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  own  that  bb  >* ' 

ever  opinions  are  handed  down  to  us,  muft  be  of  was  unintelligible.    This  fyftem  cootimx. :  ' 

a  vaftly  later  date  than  the  introdudion  of  aftro-  in  vogue  till  the  beginning  of  the  i6tlicer'> 

nomy  among  mankind.  when  it  was  fuperieded  by  the  Copttsic-^  - 

( 150.)  If  we  may  hazard  a  conjedure.  however,  which  afterwards, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  firft  opinions  on        ( 153.^  The  only  other  fyftems,  worth  dt* 

this  fubje^  were  much  more  juft,  than  thofe  that  ing,  bendes  the  true  fyftem,  are  the  TjdHo*  - 

were  held  afterwards  for  many  years.    Pytha-  &»i/-7/fi&o«if,  and  the  C^ri^tf a;  all  of  w*»^- 

GORAs  maintained  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  gained  profelytcs,  though  none  of  them  »«'' "' 

is  now  univerlally  believed,  but  at  that  time  ap-  fo  univerlally  received  as  the  Ptolemsic  *^  • 

pears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  only  &  few  de-  pemican. 

tached  individuals  pf  Greece.   As  the  Greeks  bor-        ( 154.)  The  Tyckon  ic  svstfm,  PJite^* 

rowed  many  things  from  the  Egyptians,  and  Py-  9.  was  invented  by  Tycho  Br  a  he,  w^ 

thagoras  had  travelled  into  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  it  pofed  the  earth  abfolutely  at  nrft»  and  tv 

is  probable  he  might  receive  an  account  of  this  hy-  moon  and  fun  revolved  about  the  earth ;  tbr  s- 

pothelis  from  thence ;  but  whether  he  did  fo  or  in  a  month,  and  the  fun  in  a  year;  and  A^'" 

not,  we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing,  neither  time,  that  the  reft  of  the  plancU,  WcrciTj 

is  it  of  any  importance.    Certain  it  is,  however,  nus.  Mars,  JupiUT,  and  Satum,  revoW  "- 

that  this  opinion  did  not  prevail  in  his  days,  nor  the  fun ;  the  three  laft  alfuencompaffi»gt^  * 

for  many  ages  afterwards.  Bolides  thefe  motions,  he  fuppcAsd  tflff*  - 

(251.)  In  the  ad  century  the  very  name  of  the  have  a  diurnal  motion  round  the  earth,  *»•' 

Pythagorean  hypothehs  was  fupprcifed,  by  a  fyf-  all  the  ftars.  ' 

tern  ereded  by  the  famous  geographer  and  aftro-        {"i-SS*)  The  Semi-tychosic  systcm"|?j 

nomcr,  Claudius   PTOLEMitus.     This  fyftem,  the  planets  to  revolve  round  the  fiiflt****^' 

which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pto-  fun   and  moon  a*voIve  about  the  earth  «*  ■ 
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rentre  of  motion ;  ant]  it  fuppofcd  the  earth  to  tion  round  its  axis  from  weft  to  eaft  in  about  »5 
nuve  about  its  axis  from  welt  to  eaft  io  34  hours,  dap.  I'he  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  nearly  cir- 
Phis  fyftcm  differs  from  the  Tychonic  only  in  this  cular,  having  the  fun  for  their  centre ;  but  in 
hat  it  fuppofes  a  diurnal  motion  in  the  earth,  but,  flritftmrfs  they  are  ellip(es,  having  the  fun  in  the 
ike  the  Tychonici  denies  an  annual  one.  focus  of  each  of  them.  Thefe  orbits  are  not  all 
(256.)  The  CvRTEsiAN  SYSTEM,  fo  named  in  one  plane,  and  yet  do  not  vary  a  great  deal; 
mm  its  author  Des  Cartes,  fuppofes  a  variety  tbey  iuterie^  one  another  in  lines  that  pafs  thro* 
>f  vortices  or  whirlpools  in  which  the  motions  of  the  centre  of  the  fun  ;  the  places  of  trie  orbits 
he  heavenly  bodies  are  perfoimed,  being  carried  where  they  interfe^  are  called  the  nodes.  All  the 
otmd  the  fun  in  a  vortex  of  ethereal  matter,  in  planets  move  round  the  fun  the  fame  way,  which 
iiffercnt  times,  proportioned  to  their  diltances  ;  is  from  weft  to  caft,  and  are  called  primary  piai* 
tnd  each  pi  met  having  alfo  a  particular  vortex  of  nets.  Their  names  and  order  are.  Mercury,  Ve- 
ts own,  in  which  the  motions  of  its  iatellites  are  nus,theEarth,Mars,  Jupiter, Saturn,  and  HeifcheT, 
xrrformed.  Prom  the  laws  of  motion  it  will  eafily  or  the  Georgium  Sidus.  Four  of  thefe  have  other* 
ippear,  that  the  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  revolving  round  them,  which  like>vi(e  revolve  from 
•annot  be  accounted  tor  by  thefe  vortices  ;  and  be-  weft  to  eaft,  and  are  Called  feeondary  Janets  or 
idrs,  the  fuppofition  of  an  ethereal  matter,  to  per-  /titelGtes.  The  £arth  has  one  called  the  mooN| 
orm  the  oi)erations,  is  without  any  foundation,  which  revolves  in  17-f  days.  Jupiter  has  four, 
^r  analogy  in  nature.  Saturn  feven,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  two.    For 

, ,.    r^r.L   r-..-,-,..^.-       T-.r-c^ ..».  the charafterftic  marks of  the  fuu and  planets.  Scc 

.EOT.  II.  0//i..CoPERNiCAMc,TtUE  System  pj.^^  XXVIII  fig.  11. 

^  At^T^owoMY.  ^^^^  J  Befides  the  planets  and  their  f^teffites, 

(157.)  The  Ptolemaic  fyftem  had  gained  uni-  there  is  another  fort  of  bodies  revolving  about  the 

iferfal  credit,  when  Copfknicus  began  to  enter-  fun,  which  only  appear  at  particular  times.  Thefe 

tiin  doubts  of  its  truth  ;  and  to  try  if  a  more  fa-  are  the  comets,  which  move  either  in  very  lon^ 

tisfjftory  method,  of  accounting  for  the  apparent  ellipfcs,  to  an  immenfe  diftance  from  the  fun ;  at 

mot  ions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  might  not  be  ob-  in  parabolic  curves ;  and  then  they  never  return, 

tained,  th^  it  aft'orded,    lie  had  recourfe  to  eve-  Thefe  move  in  all  manner  of  dire^ons  round  the 

ry  author  upon  the  fubje«^t,  but  obtained  no  (ati»-  fun ;  fome  the  (amc  way  as  the  planets,  and  fome 

f^d'ion,  till  he  found  from  Cicero  that  Nicetas  the  contrary  way;    they  cut  Ihe   plane  of  the 

thp   Syracufan  had  maintained  the  motion  of  earth's  orbit  in  all  forts  of  angi^rs,  fome  greater 

THE   earth  ;   and  from  Plutarch,  that  Pythago-  and  fome  lefs.     Some  of  thtfe  btKlirs  are  feveral 

rus  and  others  of  the  ancients  had  been  i^  the  hundred  years  in  making  a  revolution ;  and  there^ 

fame  opinion.  fore  the  periodic  times  of  few  of  them  are  known. 

( 158.)  From  thefe  fmall  hints,  this  great  genius  Nor  can  their  number  be  determined  for  want  of 

deduced  a  raoft  complete  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  a  proper  feries  of  obfenrations.     There  have  nc>t 

c  ipable  of  folving  every  phznoinenon  in  a  (atis-  been  above  80  of  thefe  bodies  ohfcrved  ;  and  of 

fa^ory  manner : — a  fyftem,  which  has  been  more  thefe  fome  may  perhaps  be  the  fame,  coming  a- 

and  more  confirmed,  by  the  difcoveries  and  im-  bout  again.      The  whole  lift  of  comets  upon  re- 

provemcnts  that  have  been  made  in  aftronomy  cord,  that  have  been  noticed,    amount  to  450,  or 

and  mathematics,  lince  his  timej  as  well  as  by  at  moft  500.    They  are  diftinguiftied  firom  other 

the  ufe  of  telefcopes,  which  have  difcovered  nit-  ftars,  by  a  luminous  ftream  of  light  which  theye* 

merous  celeftial  phenomena  formerly  quite  un-  roit,  (called  the  tail,)  when  tbey  come  near  the 

known.     Ljke  all  important  difcoveries,  nowever,  fun. 

when  they  run  counter  to  general  prejudices,  the  (a6f.)  The  fixed  stars  are  at  an  immenfe  dif- 

Copemican  fyftem  was  at  firft  much  oppofed^  tance;  for  by  the  niceft  obfervations,  they  have 

and  by  none  more  than  the  celebrated  Tycho  no  annual  fenfible  parallax ;  that  is,  they  appear 

lirahe,  who  could  never  aftent  to  the  motion  of  to  the  earth  when  on  different  fides  of  its  orbit  .to 

the  earth,  and  who  invented  the  fyftem  defcribed  be  exa^ly  in  the  fame  places  ;  and  the  Earth's  or- 

in  laft  fe^ion,  with  a  vie\ir  to  fuperfede  the  neceflity  bit  ieen  from  a  fixed  ftar,  will  appear  only  as  a 

of  it.  point.      Conlequently,    the  fixed  ftars  aH  (hhie 

(159.)  But  while  philofopbers  were  divided  be-  ^ith  their  own  native  light :  for  it  would  be  im- 

tween  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Tychonic,  the  Carte-  poftible  for  light,   tranfinitted  from  the  fun  to 

lian,  and  Copemician  fyftems.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  them,  ever  to  be  vifible,  as  it  would  be  infinitely 

laid  down  the  laws  of  nature  and  (notion,  and,  weak  at  that  immenfe  diftance. 

comparing    all  the  phenomena  jit  (he  (leayens,  '  (161.)  The  diftance  of  the  fun  is  immenfely 

found  out  the  tnic  fyftem  <rf  the  univerfe,  con-  grfat,  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  moon,  altho* 

firmed  the  Copemican  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  and  it  is  almoft  nothine  in  refpe^  of  that  of  the  fi«rd 

demonftrated  by  unanfwerable  arguments,  that  ftars.    For  the  fun's  diurnal  parallax,  that  is,  the 

it  could  not  poflibly  be  otherwife,  without  the  uf-  apparent  femidiamcter  of  ^le  earth  feen  from  the 

ter  fubverfion  of  all  the  laws  of  nature^*    This  fun,  is  fo  fmall,  that  no  inftruments  could  be  fo 

fyftem  fpunded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  true  exactly  made  as  to  find  it.      Hence  it  is  inferred 

mechanical  principles,  ^$  as  follows.  that  the  fiui's  magnitude  is  vaftly  greater  than  the 

(a6o.)  The  fun  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of   earth's.    For  fuppofing  the  fun's  parallax  to  a- 

the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  and  in  thefe  orbits  mount  to  a«  much  as  a  minute,  then  fince  the  appa< 

they  nuive  round  the  fun,  each  in  its  periodic  rent  dianuner  of  the  fun  is  half  a  degree,  this  would 

time.     See  Plate  XV.  fig  6.    The  fun  keeps  aU  mal»e  the  fun's  diameter  1$  times  as  big  as  the 

^^ay|  in  or  near  the  iame  place  j  but  has  a  rota-  earth's;  but  the  fun's  parallax  is  no  fuch  tiling, 

for 
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for  it  is  found  not  to  exceed  g".;.  which  will 
make  the  Aid's  diameter  too  times  as  big  as  the 
earth's.  That  the  fun  is  of  a  globular  form,  is 
plain  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fpots  upon 
its  furface ;  for  while  the  fun  moves  uniformly  a- 
bout  its  axis,  the  fpots  in  the  middle  of  the  diik 
move  very  quick,  but  near  the  edges  gn)w  flow- 
er and  flower,  agreeable  to  the  motion  of  a  globe 
about  its  axis.  By  obfervation  of  thefe  fpots,  the 
fun  is  found  to  revolve  about  its  axis  in  25  or  26 
iiays. 

(263.)  None  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  in  our  plane- 
tary fyftem,  Ihine  with  tlicir  own  native  light,  ex- 
iu?pt  the  fun ;  fo  that  all  the  planets,  both  prima- 
ry and  I'ocondary  are  opake  bodies^  that  have  no 
other  light  but  what  they  receive  from,  the  fun, 
and  refle»3:  it  back  towards  the  earth  and  other 
planets.  This  is  evident  from  th^  moon  j  for  only 
that  fide  of  her  i^,  obferved  to  Ihine  which,  is 
directly  oppofed  to  the  fun  ;  but  the  other  iide 
which  is  from  the  fun  is  quite  dark,  except  fo  far 
as  it  is  illuminated  by  the  reflection  from  the 
earth ;  for  the  more  pf  t|>p  illumiivited  tide  that  is 
turned  towards  the  c^tth^  tJie  more  we  fee  her 
enlightened,  X^e  reft  being  dark)  and  the  more 
pf  her  dark  fide  that  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
the  more  of  her  appears  dark.  Thus  at  the  full 
ihe  appears  aU  enlightened,  and  at  her  cliange  all 
dark. 

(264-)  Mercury  and  Venus  exhibit  fimilar  phac- 
nomena,  and  fliew  all  the  phafes  of  the  moon  ac- 
cording to  their  various Tituations ;  and  fometimes 
appear  like  a  black  fpot  upon  the  body  of  the  fun* 
Mars  likewife  appears  gibbous,  when  near  the  quad- 
ratures with  the  fun.  The  fatellites  of  Jupjter  are 
eclipfed  when  they  are  behind  his  body,  being 
then  immerfed  in  his  fliadow ;  they  likewife  caft 
their  ftiadows  upon  the  body  bf  Jupiter.  And  in 
Saturn  the  fliadow  of  the  ring  upon  his  body 
proves  his  opacity.  And  the  we^knefs  of  the  Ught 
pf  thofe  that  are  far  diitan  t  from  the  fun,  {hows 
that  it  is  not  innate  but  borrowed. 

(265.2  All  the  planets  are  fphftrical,  and  all  or 
moft  of  them  have  a  rotation  round  their  axis. 
Thefe  motions  are  found  by  means  of  certain  fpots 
upon  their  furfaces,  which  give  us  the  time  of 
their  rotation.  For  want  of  fuch  marks,  the  times 
of  the  rotation  of  fome  planets  have  not  yet  been 
difcovered.  That  they  are  foherical  bodies  ap- 
pears from  the  flow  motion  of  the  fpots  near  the 
edges,  and  their  fwifrer  motion  near  the  middle  : 
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And  the  line  feparating  the  illuminated  part  from 
the  dark  being  always  elliptical,  proves  their  i' 
gure  to  be  fpherical. 

(266.)  Saturn,  befides  his  feven  fatellitei,  it 
encompaffed  with  a  thin  concentrical  ring,  wh ofc 
diameter  is  more  than  double  his  diameter;  aii 
whole  breadth  is  equal  to  the  hoUow  fpace  be- 
tween it  and  his  body.  The  plane  of  this  no^ 
makes  an  angle  of  31  degrees  with  the  ecliptK, 
and  coincides  nearly  with  the  orbits  of  the  Uiu- 
lites.  This  ring  revc^ves  in  that  plane,  in  tbeiu* 
ture  of  a  ^tellite,  or  rather  of  a  vaft  number  of 
fatellites,  which  touch  one  another,  and  compde 
the  ring.  In  fome  places  of  his  orbit  bis  ring  oo- 
not  be  feen,  when  its  plane  pafles  through  the 
earth*    In  other  pofitions  it  is  vifibk  more  or  Ws. 

( 26 7.)  The  body  of  Jupiter  is  alfo  encompa^^ 
,with  feveral  dark  lines,  called  Jupiter's  belts; 
which  run  about  his  body  parallel  to  hit  equ> 
tor.  But  thefe  belts  are  obferved  not  to  be  per- 
manent, but  to  increafe  and  decreafe ;  and  undsr- 
go  feveral  changes,  as  do  the  fpots  upon  his  ks- 
face. 

(i68  )  The  furface  of  the  moon  is  rough  asd 
uneven,  ami  full  of  innumerabte  mounuios,  val- 
leys, and  deep  |>its.  This  is  plain  from  tbe  liK 
that  divides  the  light  from  the  dark  part,  for  ilw 
is  always  jagged  and  uneven ;  the  higher  psti 
running  more  into  the  dark  tlun  the  lower.  Tt^ 
high  mountainous  parts  caft  a  Ihadow  to  2  grot 
diftance,  which  gradually  grows  (horter,  as  tk 
fun's  light  comes  more  perpendicular ;  and  by 
degtves  the  light  fliines  into  tlie  hollows  and  n«- 
leys,  and  then  the  ftiadows  of  the  edges  gtaduilii 
difappear*  There  are  feveral  fpots  in  the  movt. 
fome  brighter,  and  fome  duller ;  but  no  diaa$& 
have  ever  been  obferved  in  them,  and  they  k«p 
their  places,  magnitude  and  colour.  There  ot 
fuppofed  to  be  no  clouds,  rain,  or  water  in  tac 
moon  ;  for  flie  always  has  the  time  a^femaa- 
There  are  no  rivers,  nor  feas ;  for  fuch  pUces » 
are  fmooth,  and  look  moft  like  feas,  vt  fuC  tf 
fmall  hills  and  hollows,  and  the  like  irregularities; 
and  therefore  can  contain  no  water.  She  al^ij* 
turns  the  fame  face  nearly,  towards  the  eart^ 
The  moon  is  fa^lef8  than  any  of  the  planets,  isi 
yet  appears  vaftly  greater,  becaufe  it  is  mock  pear- 
er  than  any  of  the  reft. 

(269.)  The  following  tables  contain  a  fysopa 
of  the  periods,  diftances,  &c.  of  the  fijn  aid  pa- 
nets,  according  to  the  lateft  and  beft  obfcrvatiaBi 


(270.)  TABL  E  I. 


^^^ 


Mercury. 

Vemus. 

Thb  Earth. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Herschbl. 


Periodiacl  re- 
volutions 
round  the 
fun. 


Proportional 
mean  dif- 
tances from 
the  fun. 


Mean  diftan- 
ces from  the 
femidia  me- 
ters of  the 
earth. 


Mean  diftan- 
ces from  the 
fun  in  Eng- 
ti(h  miles. 


Excentricilio* 
or  diftance; 
of  tbe  feces 
frxMstbe 
centre. 


M. 


ai4  x6  494 
3^5     6     9t 

433»  8  5X^ 
10761  14  sH 
30445   18 


•3871 

7*333 
I" 

I'5»3fi9 
5*10098 

9-53937 
f9'034ai 


9110 
I7110 

a  3  799 
36161 

1*3778 

117018 

453000 


37,000,000 

68,000,000 

95f0cs,ooo 

i44,ooo,oco 

490,000,000 

900,000,000 

1800,000,000 


7960 

510 

16S0 

14118 

15*77 

53»*1 

4759 


fiSi 
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{»7i.)  TABLE    11. 


Created  appa- 
rent diameteri 
as    feen  from 
the  earth. 

Diameter  in  Eng- 
lifh  miles. 

* 

Diurnal  rota- 
tions upon 
their  axes. 

Inclinations   of 
their  orbits  to 
the  ecliptic. 

Pbce  of  the 
afcending 
node 

D*       H*      M.      S* 

'h«  Sun. 

aa'       36'' 

88JI17 

a5     15     16     0 

s.      ^      ' 

Iercury. 

XI 

3222 

unknown. 

7^       0; 

X     15     46J 

£NUS. 

58 

7687 

0    23     aa    0 

3      a3T 

a     14    44 

^HE  Earth. 

7964 

0    a3     56     4 

f  ARS. 

«5 

4189 

0    a4    ^9  aa 

X      51 

X     17     59 

UPITER. 

46 

89170 

0      9     56    0 

I       i9t 

3       8     50 

ATURN. 

20 

7904a 

0     10     16     0 

a      30J 

3     ai     48i: 

[erschel. 

4 

35109 

unknown. 

0      48 

3     13       X 

(a7a.)  TABLE  III. 


Greateft  elonga- 
tion of  inferior, 
and  parallax  of 
fuperior     pla- 
nets. 

Proportion    of 
light  and  beat. 

fiulk  in  refpefl 
to  thv'  earth. 

Proportion  of 
denfity. 

Place  of  the 
aphelion. 

Phe  Sun. 
Iercury.' 
'en  us. 
Phe^Earth. 

a8*       ao' 
47          48 

6-68 
1*91 

I 

1380000 

rr 

I 

X 
4^ 

a 

X 

8.       •       ' 

8  14     13 
10      9    38 

9  9     X5f 

5  a      6i 

6  xo     57i 
9       0     455 

IX     93     13 

rlARS. 
UPITER. 
tATURN. 

Ierschel. 

47         a4 

II         51 

6         a9 

3           41 

'33 

•037 
•oil 

•00176 

7 

X400 

looo 

90 

f 

H 

;CT.  III.   0/  Cbntripctal  Powers  in  gene- 
ral. 

(273.)  As  the  do<$trine  of  central  forces  is  of  the 
tateft  importance  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy, 
will  be  proper  to  explain  here,  fome  of  the  moft 
iterial  propofitions  hjlative  to  that  fubjeft. 
U74)  In  ^is  do(ftrine,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  mat- 
r  is  equally  indifterent  to  motion  or  reft;  or  that 
bo<\y  at  reft  never  moves  itfelf,  and  that  a  body 

motion  nc\ .  r  changes  eithef  the  velocity,  or 
reunion  of  its  motion,,  but  would  move  uni- 
rmly  fon^ard  in  a  ftraight  line  for  ever,  unlefs 
me  external  force  or  refiftance  Ihould  ftop  or 
imge  it* 

(175.)  Hence  when  a  body  at  reft  has  a  tett- 
?ncy  to  move,  or  when  a  body  movmg  in  a 
aight  line,  has  its  velocity  continually  increafed 

diminifticd,  or  when  the  diredion  of  a  motion 
continually  changed,  and  thereby  a  curve  line 
fcribed ;  it  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  circumftances 
•oceed  from  the  influence  of  fome  power  that 
ts  inceflantly,  which  power  may  be  itieafured  in 
ic  firft  cafe  by  the  preflure  of  the  quiefcent  body 
^ainft  the  obftacle  that  hinders  it  from  moving; 
•  by  the  change  made  on  the  velocity  in  the  ad 
lie ;  or  by  the  flexure  of  the  cure  defcribcd  in 
tc  3d  caA^ ;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  time  in 
hich  thefe  effedts  are  produced,  and  other  cir- 
amftances,  according  to  the  principlei  of  me- 

VoL.  II.  Part  U. 


chanics.  Now  the  power  or  force  of  gravity 
produces  effeds  of  each  of  thefc  kinds,  which  fait 
under  our  obfervation  at  the  furface  of  the  earthy 
for  the  fame  power  that  render^  bodies  heavy 
while  at  reft,  accelerates  their  motion  when  they 
defcent4  perpendicularly,  and  bends  the  path  of 
their  motion  into  a  curve  line  when  they  are  pro- 
je<5ted  in  a  diredion  oblique  to  that  of  their  gri^- 
vity.  But  we  can  judge  of  the  forces  or  powers 
that  a<ft  on  the  celeftiai  bodies  by  .efFe^s  of  the 
laft  kind  only,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  doAnne  of 
central  force  is  of  fo  much  ufe  in  the  theory  of 
the  planetary  motions. 

(176.)  The  following  propofition  is  the  founda- 
tion of  this  dodtrine  and  is  given  by  Sir  I.  Newton 
in  his  Principia.  The  areas  which  revolving  bo- 
dies defer ibe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable 
centre  of  force,  lie  in  the  fame  immoveable  planes 
and  are  proportional  to  the  times  in  which  they  are 
defcribed.  Let  the  time  be  fuppofed  divided  into 
equal  partsf  and  in  the  firft  part  let  a  body  be 
fuppofed,  by  its  oWn  inert  force,  to  defcribe  a 
right  line,  AD,  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  i.  From  what 
we  have  premifed  it  will  appear,  that  in  the 
ad  part  of  time  the  body  woiild  defcribe  the  line 
D  B  equal  to  A  D  if  nothing  a<fted  upon  h.  But 
when  tnc  body  is  come  to  D,  fuppole  a  centripe- 
tal force  tending  to  the  point  C  ads  upon  it  by  a 
fmgle  impulfe,  fuch,  that  it  would  have  earned 
the  body  from  D  to  a  in  the  iame  time.  The  body 

Qq  qq  beiff 
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being  now  a(5ted  upon  by  two  powers,  one  in  the  fcribe  various  curve  lines,  but  he  particularjy  cwv 

diredion  D  B,  and  another  in  the  dircdionJDa  fines  his  attention  to  the  conic  fedions;  for  be 

pafling  through  the  centre  of  force,  if  the  paral-  knew  that  the  planets  defcribe  enipA!8  having  th; 

lelogram  /r  D  B  E  be  completed,  the  body  will  fun  in  one  focus.     He  inveftigates,  by  gtometfi. 

move  in  the  diagonal  D  E,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cal  reafoning,  what  forces  are  proper  for  caoGq 

time  will  be  found  at  E,  by  the  principles  of  me-  a  body  defcribe  various  curves,  and,  in  paiticiiUr, 

chanics.    Join  AC,  CE;  the  triangle  A  D  E,  he  (hews,  that  if  a  body  defcribe  any  conic  fedion, 

D  C  B,  having  equal  bafcs,  will  therefore  be  equal,  by  a  force  tending  to  one  of  its  foci,  the  intenCtr 

and  the  txiangU  •  C  DB,  C  DE,  are  equal,  for  they  or  the  force,  a(5^ing  upon  the  body  at  diffnri 

(land  on  the  fame  bafe  C  D,  and  He  between  the  parts  of  its  orbit,  will  be  invcrfely  as  the  f^iuT 

parallels  DC,  BE,  therefore  the  tri  ingles  A  CD,  of  the  diftance  of  the  body  from  the  centre  of 

i)  C  E  are  equal.     By  tht'  fane  method  of  reafon-  force. 

ing,  if  in  the  third  particle  of  time  the  body  de-  (a8i.)  He  alfo  fltews,  that  if  bodies  defcriberf- 

(bribes  any  other  right  line  EG,  it  m.iy  be  proved  lipfes,  or  circles^  by  a  force  tending  to  thecoa- 

that  the  tri^ingle'  C  D  E  is  equal  to  C  E  G,  and  in  mon  foci  of  the  ellipfes  or  centres  of  tie  cirdfi, 

a  fourth  particle  there  will  be  dcfcribed  a  triangle  and  varying  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  di^ 

CGI  equal  to  C  R  G,  and  fo  on,  it  is  alfo  obvi-  tances  of  the  bodies  from  the  centre  of  force, tk 

ous  that  the  lines  AD,  DE,  EG,  GI,  Sec.  lie  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  bodies  will  bf 

in  the  fame  plane.  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diftaaca 

(277.)  Thus  it  appears  that  in  equal  times  the  from  the  centre.     Kow  the(e  propo&tiocs  ar 

areas  defcribed  by  radii  drawn  to  the  centre  of  applied  to  the  planetary  mottons  will  be  fKOQ 

force  will  be  equally  incrcafcd,  and  therefore  by  the  next  fe^ion. 

'compolUion,  any  futns  of  the  area*  '^-^  »"  o"*  ^-  Sect.  IV.   0/  th  Orbits  W  MoTiom  <ftk 

nother,  as  the  tjmes  m  which  they  are  defcribed.  odi.«  »o  v  di  «%ic-r« 

Let  the  number  of  triangles  be  fuppofed  to  be  ,                         primary  planets. 

now  augmented,  and  their  breadth  diminiihed  in  (i8a.)  Before  the  time  of  Kepler,  aflroiMXin 

infinitum,  the  lines  A  Di  D  £,  £  G,  G  1,  &c-  will  fuppofed  that  the  planets  moved  in  circalarorbos 

now  become  a  curve  line  lying  in  the  fame  plane,  ,with  uniform  motions,  and  that  the  fun  v«wt 

and  the  centripetal  force  which  -^as  fuppofed  to  in  the  centres  of  the  circles,  bot  at  fomc  ditocc 

a<5t  by  ftarts,  will  now  a(5t  continually,  defle^ing  from  it.    But  this  juftly  celebrated  aftroDOoniS' 

the  body  from  the  tangent,  and  thus  cauftng  it  to  itead  of  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  bTpi> 

move  in  a  curve.  thefis  of  his  predecelfois,  applied  himfelf  rt^ 

(278.)  From  what  has  beenh^re  (hewn,  we  may  diligence,  to  make  obfervations  on  the  herffftf 

infer,  that  the  velocity  of  a  body  attra<Jled  to*  bodies,  and  from  his  great  accuracy  in  the  obfcr. 

wards  an  immoveable  centre,  in  fpaces  void  of  vations,  and  fagacity  in  making  dedudioes  fne 

refiftance  is  reciprocally  as  a  perpendicular  let  fall  them,  he  has  been  confidered  as  at  the  bead « 

from  that  centre  on  the  right  line  that  touches  the  modem  reformed  aftronomy.     HeaUbmid; 

the  orbit.     For  draw  C  Y  perpendicular  to  D  E,  ufe  of  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  9n6^  ^ 

^md  fuppofe  the  body  t«>  defcribe  D  E  in  a  given  much  labour,  and  many  miftakes,  he  at  lii  <si.- 

time,  hence  the  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  pro*  covered  the  great  laws  of  the  planetary  idoik»^ 

portional  to  D  E,  and  from  what  has  been  faid,  which  are  hence  called  Kepler's  lavs.   Tbfy 

the  area  of  the  triangle  C  E  D  will  be  given,  for  are  thefe  : 

it  is  proportional  to  the  tim.',  but  when  the  area  (183.)  1.  The  primary  planets  and  comet*  <5^ 

of  a  triangle  remains  the  fame  the  bafe  varies  in-  fcribe  round  the  fun,  and  the  fecondary  'p\v^\ 

verfely  as  the  perpendicular,   therefore  D  E,  or  defcribe  round  their  refpe^ve  primary  placets 

the  ftflocity  of  thf  body,  is  inverfely  as  C  Y  the  areas  proportioned  to  the  times, 

perpendicular,  and  the  fame  will  hold  true, whether  (284.)  H.  The  orbits  deicribod  round  ^i*-^ 

the  body,  by  fucceflive  impirlfe?^,  moves  in  a  poly-  and  round  the  primary  planets,  are  tllipfcv  '^ 

gon  in  the  ^ay  here  defcribed,  or  by  tlie  conti-  ving  the  fun  of  the  primary  planet  in  the  foe* 

nual  adion  of  the  central  force,  moves  in  a  curve  (185.)  HI.  The  ftjuarcs  of  the  pcriodtc  tm--  ^ 

line.  planets  reyolving   round  common    ccntrrf.  ^ 

(279.)  Sir  1.   Newtom  alfo  demonflrates   the  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  liifti'"^ 

converfe  of  the  preceding  prnp(>fition,  which  is,  (18^.)  Thefc  laws  were  deduced  by  Kcpltr^ 

that  if  a  body  move  in  a  curve,  lying  in  the  lame  tirely  from  obfervatii)DS,  and   it  is  obvioas  ^* 

plane,  and  defcribe  by  a  radius  drawn  to  a  given  they  are  the  very  fame  which  Sir  Uaac "Newt «'-*' 

poi'it,  areas  proportional  to  the  times  ;  thf*  Jiree-  invert ijjjated  by  geometrical  reafoning,  n  the  u» 

tion  of  the  power  that  a(^s  upon  the  body  and  cjHary  confequences  of  a  body  revolving  id  d^ 

benvis  its  way  into  a  curve,  is  direded  to  th.il  point,  liple  by  a  force  dire^^Ved  towards  one  of  its  fofi 

Thele  propofitions  are  general  and  hold  tnie  \\K\t-  (287.)  We  are  therefore  warcanted  tocond;^' 

ever  be  the  law  that  rej^ulates  the  central  force  that  the  planets  are  kept  in  their  orbit*  bjfite^' 

and  wh.aever  U*  the  dtrec^tion  of  the  line  A  B,  in  which  is  diredcni  to  the  fun,  that  the  iflBarjt 

whjch  the  body  is  proje^ed  ;  and  fmce  thcfe  may  of  this  force  extends  to  the  utmoft  boufldirs^ 

be  indehnitely  varied,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  va-  the  folar  fyftera,  and  we  can  affign  no  rratoo  v^T 

rieties  of  curves  that  may  be  defcribed  by  bodies  it  may  not  extend  to  all  diftanccs  whaterff*  ^ 

revolving  round  a  c^-ntre  of  force.  (erving  the  time  law  as  the  fagacity  of  Nettos^ 

(i8o.)  Having  eftablifhed  theft  general  propofi-  inveftigatcd. 

tJons,  Sir  I,  Newton  proceeds  to  inquire  \^'hat  law  (288.)  To  explain  more  particularly  the  orbi  ■" 

of  centripetal  force  is  neceflary  to  can fe  a  boilyde-  a  planet,  and  the  nature  of  its  xnouoo,  kti' 
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and  L  F  be  the  axis  of  an  ellipfe,  of  which  D  is  Newton  firft  fuppofes  two  bodies  revolving  abou 

the  centre,  and  C  the  focus.     Ste  Plate  XVI.  fig.  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  gravitating 

t.  Suppofe  that  P  is  the  place  of  a  planet  moving'  towards  each  other,  and  (ince  the  dire<5tion   of 

in  the  curve  AFB£,(fupply  P  in  the  fig.}  and  that  this  mutual  gravitation   pafles  always  through 

PG  is  drawn  touching  the  curve  at  P.    Join  CP,  that  centre,  and  their  diftances  from  it  vary  al- 

C  E,  and  draw  C  G  perpendicular  to  P  G.    The  ways  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their  diftances 

place  of  the  fun  will  be  at  C  the  focus,  and  the  from  each  other,  it  follows,  that  they  muft  de« 

planet  will  i^ove  in  the  curve ;  fo  that  the  line  C  fcribe  fimilar  figures  about  that  point  and  about 

P  fliall  pafs  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times. —  each  other,  and  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 

Since  the  velocity  of  the  planet  is  inverfely  as  the  times,  about  that  centre,  and  about  each  other; 

perpendicular  upon  the  tangent,  and  the  lines  CB,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  irregularities  in  the  mo* 

CA  are  perpepdicular  to  tangents  at  the  points  B  tion  of  two  bodies  about  each  other,  becaufe  of 

and  A,  the  velocity  at  B  is  to  the  velocity  at  A,  as  C  their  mutual  attra<5lions,  whatever  the  law  of  their 

A  to  CB,  aud  the  velocity  at  B  is  to  the  velocity  at  gravity  is  fuppofed  to  be ;  only  they  will  revolve 

P  as  CG  to  CB.    Thus  at  B,  which  is  called  the  in  kfs  time  about  their  centre  of  gravity,  than  the 

perihelion,  the  velocity  will  be  the  gieateft,  and  one  would  have  done  about  the  other  quiefcent, 

at  A  the  aphelion  it  will  be  the  leaft,  and  at  any  becaufe  the  orbit  defcribed  about  the  other  cen- 

other  point  P,  it  will  be  between  thefe  two  ex-  tre  of  gravity  is  lefs  than  that  which  is  defcribed 

tremes.    The  line  C  E  is  equal  to  B  D,  which  is  by  any  one  of  them  about  tlie  other  quiefcent ; 

a  mean  between  BC  and  CA ;  and  when  tbe  pla-  their  diftance  in  both  cafes  being  the  lame,  and 

net  is  at  E,  it  is  (aid  to  be  at  its  mean  dijlance, —  the  orbits  fimilar. 

The  force,  that,  ading  upon  the  planet  at  P,  (293«)  If  three  or  more  bodies  mutually  attract 

bends  it  from  the  tangent,  is  to  the  force  that  ads  each  other,  the  gravitation  of  any  one  of  them, 

upon  it  at  £,  any  other  poiut,  as  the  fquare  of  anfing  from  the  altradions  of  the  reft,  may  be 

C  E  to  the  fquare  of  C  P.  determined  by  the  rule  for  compofition  of  motion ; 

(189)  We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  fun  to  re-  and  it  the  law  of  gravity  be  fuch  as  obtains  in  the 

main  abfolutely  at  reft,  and  that  the  planet  wal  folar  fyftem,  its  gravitations  will  not  be  always 

urged  towards  it,   as  to  an  immoveable  point ;  direded  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  other  bo- 

but  Sir  I.  Newton  has  ihewn,  that  the  tendency  dies,  or  indeed  to  any  fixed  point,  but  fometimes 

of  the  planets  towards  the  fun,  arifes  from  a  very  to  one  fide  of  that  centre  aiid  fometimes  to  the  o- 

general  law, that  not  only  connects  the  planets  with  ther,  and  therefore  equal  areas  will  not  be  defcri- 

the  fun,  but  extends  from  each  individual  particle  bed  in  equal  times  alK)ut  any  point  in  the  fyftem ; 

of  matter  to  every  other  particle  of  matter  in  the  and  ibme  irregularities  will  therefore  arife  iri  the 

folar  fyftem ;  a  particular  caufe  of  this  law  or  f^idt,  motions  of  the  bodies. 

is  the  gravity  of  bodies  at  the  furiace  of  our  earth,  (294.)  But  if  one  of  thefe  bodies  lliould   be 

and  the  general  law  that  includes  all  particular  vattly  greater  than  the  others,   fo  that  the  ac- 

cafes,  has  been  termed  gravitatiow.    Hence  it  tions  of  the  other  bodies  jnay  be  negledled,  when 

follows,  that  not  only  the  planets  gravitate  toward  compared  with  itsadion ;  and  the  centre  of  gravi- 

the  fun,  but  the  fun  gravitates  towards  the  planets ;  ty  ot  the  fyftem  be  always  found  near  it,  the  irre- 

fo   that,   in  ftrid  truth,  both  the  fun  and  each  gularities  of  fuch  a  fyftem  will  be  vtrv  fmalL  the 

planet  revolve  round  a  point,  which  is  their  com-  areas  deficribed  ta  equal  times  about  the  centre  ol' 

mon  centre  of  gravity,  and  which  is  as  much)r)ear-  the  great  body  will  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  or- 

er  to  the  fun  than  to  the  planet,  as  the  fun  con-  bits  defcribed  will  be  nearly  elliptic,  having  that 

tains  more  matter  than  the  planet.  centre  in  their  focus.    Now  this  is  the  caiie  of  the 

(390.)  The  truth  of  this  general  law  is  only  to  fun  and  planets,  and  thus  we  fee  that  not  only  the 
be  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  particular  regular  motions  of  the  latter  are  to  be  derived 
cates ;  and,  fuppofing  it  to  be  true,  the  effedls  it  from  the  principle  of  gravity,  but  alfo  tbeit  mi- 
ought  to  produce  in  the  planetary  motions  round  nute  error  and  irregularities, 
the  iun,  are  in  perfed  coincidence  with  the  beft  (295.)  Though  the  anions  of  the  fun  and  of  the 
obfervations.  im trior  planets  compounded  together  do  not  aU 

(a9i.)  If  all  matter  gravitates  to,  or  is  attraded  ways  produce,  in  a  fuperior  planet,  a  gravitation 

by  all  other  matter,  it  is  evident  that  the  planets  exadly  direded  towards  their  centre  of  gravity, 

muft  alfo  gravitate  towards  each  other ;  and  thus  yet,  as,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  dire<ttcd  to 

in  feme  meafure  the  uniformity  of  their  motions  that  point,  than  to  any  other,^  the  motions  of  a 

round  the  fun  will  be  afteded.    Now  this  is  really  fuperior  planet  will  be  found  fhore  regular,  by 

found  to  be  the  cafe  by  the  moft  accurate  obfer-  fuppofing  that  point  to  be  the  centre  of  its  at- 

vationsf  and  the  efteds  produced  are  precifely  tradion,  rather  than  any  other;   and  its  ellipfe 

what  they  ought  to  be,  fuppofing  that  the  iame  will  be  juft,  by  placing  its  lower  focus  there.    A 

law,  which  regulates  the  tendency  of  the  planets  planet,  that  is  higher  than  this,  will,  by  its  at* 

towards  the  fun,  alfo  regulates  their  tendency  to  tradion,  have  fome  eftcd  on  the  motion  in  this 

one  another.  ellipf^^ ;  but  as  it  alfo  ads  on  the  inferior  planets 

(29a.)  If  the  planets  were  aded  on  by  a  power  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  no  irregularity  ariie 

direded  to  the  centre  of  the  fun  only,  varying  ac-  from  that  part  of  its  adion  which  is  equal,  and  in 

cording  to  the  general  law  of  gravity,  and  that  the  fame  diredion  with  them  all}  but  fix>m  the 

centre  was  quiefcent,  their  motion  about  it  would  difterences  of  its  adions  only,  which  being  very 

be  pcrfedly  regular ;  but  fince  they  are  aded  on  minute,  and  having  contrary  effeds  in  the  oppo- 

by  a  power  direded  to  every  body  of  the  fyftem,  fitc  fituotions  of  that  higher  planet,  can  produce 

in  order  to  judge  of  the  efteds  of  thefe  adions,  efieds  fcarcely  (enfible  in  many  revolutions. 

Qqqqa  (196.)  The 
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(196.)  The  aftion  of  Jupiter  on  Saturn,  when  by  which  the  motions  of  the  primary  planets  ar» 

;greateft,  (that  is  when  their  diltance  is  leaft,)  is  produced,  and  they  made  to  move  round  the  far 

found  by  calculation  to  be  ^f^  of  the  adion  of  as  a  centre ;  extends  alfo  to  the  motions  of  tt; 

the  fun  upon  Saturn.    This  produces  an  effect  not  fecondary  planets,  both  in  regard  to  their  motif* 

'altogethcir  infenfiblc ;  but  the  elliptic  orb  of  Saturn  round  the  fun  along  with  their  primaries  and  b 

will  be  found  to  be  more  juft,  if  we  fyppofe  its  their  motions  round  their  primaries  as  a  centre; 

focus  not  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  fun,  but  in  the  and  from  obfervattons  on  the  fecondary  pbDcti 

centre  of  gravity  of  Jupiter  and  the  fun,  or  rather  we  get  an  additional  proof  of  this  geoer^  law, 

in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fun  and  of  all  the  that  all  matter  gravitates  to  all  other  matter  with 

planets  below  Saturn ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  a  force  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  fqnaie  d 

applies  to  the  orbit  of  any  other  planet.  the  diftance. 

(297.)  The  Mfhole  a^ion  of  Jupiter  difturbs  the        (301.)  That  each  fecondary  planet  is  kept  m  in 

motion  of  Saturn  in  their  conjundion,  becaufe  orbit  by  a  power  dire^ed  toward  its  primary,  &c. 

Jupiter  then  adts  upon  Saturn  and  upon  the  fun  is  proved  'from  the  pbaenomena  of  the  (atelfitf* 

in  oppofite  diredions.    But  beciaufe  Saturn  then  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  becaufe  they  move  in  or- 

n&s  upon  Jupiter  and  upon  the  fun  in  the  fame  cles,  as  far  as  we  cap  obferve,  about  their  reipft. 

dire<5tion,  if  it  adted  alfo  with  th^  fame  force  on  tive  primaries  with  an  equal  courfe,  the  primin 

both,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  motion  of  being  the  centre  of  each  orbit:  and  by  comparicf 

Jupiter  about  the  fun ;  and  it  is  by  the  excefs  of  the  times  in  which  the  different  fatellites  of  ttf 

its  adtion  on  Jupiter,'  above  its  adtion  on  the  fun,  fame  primary  perform  their  periods,  they  aif 

that  it  dijfturbs  the  motion  of  Jupiter.    This  ex-  found  to  obferve  the  fame  relation  totbediftaoon 

cefs  is  found  to  be  one  1913  part  of  the  adtion  of  from  their  primary,  as  the  primary  planets  ob- 

the  fun  oi\  Jupiter ;  and  therefore  is  much  lefs  ferve  m  refpedt  of  their  mean  diilances  from  ti< 

than  the  force  with  which  Jupiter  difturbs  the  Ain.     The  fame  thing  holds  gpod  aHb  with  rt- 

motion*  of  Saturn.  gard  to  the  earth  and  moon ;  for  (he  ia  fbuad  to 

{19^.)  The  adlions  of  the  other  planets  on  each  move  round  the  earth  in  an  ellipBs  after  the  few 

other  are  incomparably  lefs  than  theie,  and  the  manner  as  the  primary  planets  do  about  the  fa* 

irregularities  proceeding  from  thofe  anions  are  excepting  only  foroe  fmall  irregularities  in  ber  no- 

always  lefs  in  any  planet,  as  it  is  nearer  the  fun ;  tions,  the  caufe  of  which  will  be  particularly  a- 

only  the  orbit  of  the  earth  may  appear  a  little  plained  in  what  follows;  and  it  will  appear  tlu 

more  irregular  than  its  neighbouring  planets  be-  they  are  no  objedtions  againft  the  earth  s  a&a^ 

tank  it  revolves  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  on  the  moon  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  liin  ad* 

earth  and  moon.  on  the  primary  planets ;  that  is,  as  Jupiter  nd 

(299.)  We  cannot  conclude  this  fedtion  without  Saturn  auft  upon  their  fatellites. 
mentioning  a  refledkion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  u-        (30a.)  The  power  of  Jupiter  ar4d  Satan!  nat 

pon  thefe  fmall  irregularities  in  the  motions   of  be  meaiured  to  a  very  con fiderable  diftancfi  by 

the  planets ;  which  contains  a  very  ftrong  philo-  the  number  of  fatellites  which  move  round  thtm; 

fophical  argument  againii  the  rternity  of  the  f^vorld,  for  the  diftance  of  the  outcrmoft  fatellitc  of  eaci  o» 

It  is  this,  that  thefe  inequalities  mult  continual-  them  exceeds  feveral  times  that  of  the  inncrmot 

ly  increafe  by  flow  degrees,  till  they  at   length  The  force  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon,  howrnff. 

render  the  prefent  frame  of  nature  unfit  for  the  at  different  diftances,  is  more  confirmed  bjr  the fol* 

purpoles  it  tiow  ferve<^.    And  a  more  convincing  lowing  confideration  than  any  analogical  ToSaaB^, 

proof  cannot  be  defired  againft  the  prefent  con»-  It  will  appear,  that  if  the  power  of  the  earth  by 

ftitution  having  exifted  from  eternity  than  this,  which  it  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  be  fuppo. 

that  a  certain  period  of  years  will  bring  it  to  ah  fed  Jo  a<a  at  all  diftances  between  the  cirth  a»l 

end.    Thifi  thought  has  becfn  reprefented  even  as  moon,  according  to  the  rule  already  mcmioneti, 

impious,  and  as  no  lefs  than  cafting  a  refledtion  this  power  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  opoc  b^'- 

upon  the  wifdom  of  the  Author  of  nature  for  fra-  dies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  all  the  f^cd* 

ming  a  perifhable  work.     But  fo  bold  an  aflertiori  afcribed  to  the  principle  of  gravity.    Thii  b  cir 

ought  to  have  bei^p  made  with  caution  ;  for  if  covered  by  the  following  method, 
this  remark  upon  the  increafing  irregularities  in  the        (303.)  Let  A  in  Plate  XV.  fig.  10.  repfcfa 

heavenly  motions  be  true  in  fadt,  as  it  really  is,  the  earth,  B  the  moon,  BCD  the  moon'*  «»*<  1 

the  imputation  muft  return  upon  thealfefter,  that  which  difl'irs  little  trom  a  circle  of  which  A  is  6^ 

this  does  not  detradt  from  the  divine  wifdom.—  centre.    If  the  moon  in  B  were  left  to  it^lf  J** 

As  we  know  not  all  the  Creator's  purpufes  in  ma-  rnove  with  the  velocity  it  has  in  the  poict  B» 

king  this  world,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  it  would  leave  the  orbit,  and  proceed  /hanifct 

how  long  he  defigned  it  Ihould  laft ;  and  it  is  fiif-  forward  in  the  line  BE  which  touches  die  orhff 

ficient  if  it  eridure  the  time  intended  by  the  Au^  in  B.    Suppofc  the  moon  would  upon  ihisctfoA- 

thor.     The  body  of  every  animal  fhows  the  un-  tionmove  from  B  to  £  in  the  fpace  of  one  mBJ«rf 

limited  wifdom  of  the  Author  no  lefs,    nay,   in  of  rime:  by  the  adlion  of  the  earth  upon  tbf»K-«i, 

many  rcfpedts  more,  than  the  larger  frame  of  na-  whereby  it  is  retained   in   its  orbit,  tbc  rx«* 

ture ;  and  yet  we  fee  they  are  all  defigned  to  lait  will  reaily  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  oirrff 

but  a  fmall  fpace  of  time*    And  revelation  alfures  in  the  point  F,  from  whence  a  ftraigbt  liT^^J"^ 

us,  that  this  world  is  not  intended  to  laft  for  ever,  to  A  fliall  make  the  fpace  BFA  in  the  circk  etjol 

•  *,  XT     r^r.r    r\  ^  ^       'j  iLt^^.^K,      r.L  t^  the  triangular  fpace  BEA  ;  io  that  the  mofm 

SECT.  V.    Of  the  Orbits  W  Motions  of  the  j,,  ^^^  time  whereSi  it  would  have  moted  from  J 

Secondary  Planets.  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^p^,j^  t,,,^ 

(ice.)  The  fame  general  principle  of  gravitation  the  earth  from  E  to  F.    And  when  the  tone  ci 

. .  '  •  •  ti* 
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*  moon's  paiEng  from  B  to  F  is  fmall,  as  here  did  not  partake  of  it,  its  defcent  would  beoblique» 

ts  only  one  minute,  the  dillance  between  E  and  i^Cy,)  From  this  we  learn,  that  if  the  (atellite 

fcarce  differs,  from  the  fpace  through  which  movtd  about  its  primary  with  perfe<5l  regularity, 

'  moon  would  defcend  in  the  feme  time,  if  it  befides  its  motion  about  the  primary  it  would 

re  to  fall  diredljr  down  from  B  toward  A  with-  have  the  feme  progreflive  velocity  with  which 

t  any  other  motion.    A  B,  the  diitance  of  the  the  pritnary  is  carried  about  the  fun,  in  a  direc- 

Hn\  from  the  earth,  is  about  60  of  the  femidia-  tion  parallel  to  that  impulfc  of  its  primary.    And, 

ters  of  the  latter ;  and  the  moon  completes  her  on  the  contrary,  the  want  of  cither  of  thefe,  in 

olution  round  the  earth  in  about  27  days  7  particular  of  the  impulfe  towards  the  fun,  will 

irs  and  43  minutes:  therefore  the  fpace  £  P  occafion  great  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  the  fe- 

1  here  be  found  by  computation  to  oe  about  condary  planet.    The  inequalities  which  would 

\  feet.    Confequently,  if  the  power,  by  which  arife  from  the  abfence  of  this  impulfe  towards  the 

moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit,  be,  near  the  fur-  fun  are  fo  great,  that  by  the  regularity  which  ap- 

e  of  the  earth,  greater  than  at  the  diftance  of  pears  in  the  motion  of  the  fecondary  planets,  it  is 

moon,  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  that  dif-  proved,  that  the  fun  communicates  to  them  the 

ce,  the  number  of  feet  a  body  would  defcend  fame  velocity  by  its  a^ion  as  it  gives  to  their  pri- 

ir  the  furfece  of  the  earth,  by  the  aAion  of  this  mary  at  the  fame  diAance.    Newton  informs  us, 

tver  upon  it,  in  one  minute,  would  be  equal  to  that  upon  examination  he  found,  that  if  any  of 

number  16^  multiplied  tviice  into  the  number  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  were  attracted  by  the  fun 

;  that  is,  to  58050.  more  or  lefs  than  Jupiter  himfelf  at  the  feme  dif- 

:;c4.)  How  faft  bodies  fall  nearthefurfaceof  the  tance,  the  orbit  of  that  fetellite,  inAead  of  being 

thmaybe  known  by  the  pendulum;  andbyexa^  concentrical  to  Jupiter,  would  have  its  centre  at 

Mfriments,  they  are  found  to  defcend  iht  fpace  a  greater  or  lefa  diftance  than  the  centre  of  Jupiter 

r6J  feet  in  one  fecond ;  and  the  fpaccs  defcri-  from  the  fun,  nqurly  in  the  fubduplicate  propor- 

1  by  falling  bodies  being  in  the  duplicate  pro-  tion  of  the  difference  between  the  fun's  a6ion  u- 

tion  of  the  times  of  their  fall,  the  number  of  pon  the  fetellite  and  upon  Jupiter.    Therefore,  if 

t  a  body  would  dcfcribe  in  its  fall  near  the  fur-  any  fetellite  were  attracted  by  the  fun  but  locdth 

e  of  the  earth  in-  one  minute  of  time,'  would  part  more  or  lefs  than  Jupiter  is  at  the  fame  dif? 

L'qual  to  167  twice  multiplied  by  60 ;  the  feme  tance,  the  orbit  of  that  fetellite  would  be  diftant 

the  power  which  adls  upon  the  moon  would  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter  no  lefs  than  a  5th  part 

ife.  of  the  outermoft  fetellite  from  Jupiter ;  which  is 

;o5.)  The  earth,  in  this  computation,  is  fup«  almoft  the  whole  diftance  of  the  innermoft  fatellite. 

Ted  to  be  at  reft ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  By  the  like  argument,  the  fatellites  of  Saturn  gravi- 

iCl  to  fuppofe  it  to  move,  as  well  as  the  moony  tate  towards  the  fun  as  much  as  Saturn  itfelf  at  the 

>ut  their  common  centre  of  gravity.    The  ac-  feme  diftance,  and  the  moon  as  much  as  the  earth. 

1  of  the  fun  upon  the  moon  is  alfo  here  neglee-  (308.)  The  fun  therefore  afts  upon  the  fecon- 

;  and  Newton  ihews,  if  you  take  in  both  thefe  dary  planets  as  much  as  upon  the  primaries  at  the 

)Gderations,  the  prefent  computation  will  beft  fame  diftance:  but  the  adion  of  the  fun  upon  bodies 

ee  to  a  fomewhat  greater  diftance  of  the  moon  is  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 

i  earth,  viz.  to  6ot  femidiameters  of  the  latter^  diftance ;  therefore  the  fecondary  planets  being 

icb  diftance  is  more  conformable  to  aftronomi-  fometimes  nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  the  primary, 

obfervations ;  and  thefe  computations  afford  and  fometimes  more  remote,  they  are  not  always 

additional  proof  that  the  adion  of  the  earth  adted  upon  in  the  feme  degree  with  their  primary* 

erves  the  fame  proportion  to  the  diftance  which  but  when  nearer  to  the  fun  are  attra^ed  more, 

lerc  contended  for*  and  when  farther  off  are  attraded  lefs.    Hence  a- 

.;o6.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  power  which  rife  various  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  fc- 

ains  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is  the  feme  as  that  condary  planets.    Some  of  thefe  inequalities,  how- 

ich  caufes  bodies  near  the  furfece  of  the  earth  ever,  would  take  place,  though  the  moon,  if  un- 

^ravitate ;  for  fince  the  power  by  which  the  difturbed  by  the  fun,  had  moved  in  a  circle  con- 

th  adts-  on  the  moon  will  caufe  bodies  near  centrical  to  the  earth,  and  in  the  plane  of  the 

:  furface  of  it  to  defcend  with  all  the  ve*  earth's  motion ;  others  depend  on  the  elliptical 

ity  they  are  found  to  do,  it  is  certain  no  figure  and  oblique  fttuation  of  the  moon's  orbitv 

icr  power  can  ait  upon  them  befides ;  be-  One  of  the  former  is,  that  the  moon  does  not  df> 

ifc,  if  it  did,  they  muft  of  neceftity  defcend  fcribe  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  but  is  ccntiuu- 

fter;  and  it  is  at  length  very  evident,  that  the  ally  accelerated  as  fhe  pafles  from  the  quaiter  to 

wer  in  the  earth  which  we  call  gravity  extends  the  new  or  full,  and  is  retarded  again  by  the  like 

to  the  moon,  and  dccreafes  in  the  duplicate  de^rrces  in  rctorning  from  the  new  and  full  to  ibc 

)portJon  of  the  increafe  of  the  diftance  from  next  quarter;  but  here  we  confidcr  not  fo  much 

earth.    If  to  the  motion  of  the  fateliite  where-  the  abfolute  as  the  apparent  motions  of  the  moon 

it  would  be  earried  round  its  primary  at  reft,  with  refpe^  to  us. 

fuperadd  the  fame  motion,  b«)lh  in  regard  (.'^09.)  Thefe  two  may  be  diftinguiftied  in  the 

the  velocity  and  dircdion,  38  the  pi imary  itfelf  following  manner.    Let  S,  in  Plate  Wl,fg.  3. 

J,  it  will  defcribe  about  the  primary  the  feme  reprefent  tlie  fun.  A,  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbit 

)it  with  as  great  regularity  as  if  the  primary  B  C,  D  E  F  G  the  moon's  orbit,  and  II  the  place 

1  been  indeed  at  reft.    This  proceeds  from  the  of  the  ipoon  in  her  orbit.    Suppofe  the  earth  to 

^'  of  motion,  which  makes  a  body  near  the  fur-  have  moved  from  A  to  I.    Becaufe  it  has  been 

e  of  the  earth  defcend  perpendicularly,  tho'the  ftjown  that  the  moon  partakes  of  all  the  progref- 

th.be  in  a  fwift  motion,  that  if  the  falling  body  five  motion  of  the  earth,  and  likewifc  that  the  fun 

atttads 
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attrads  both  the  earth  and  moon  equally  when  progre01ve  motion  of  the  earth.*   Then,  if  KL  be 

Ihey  are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  it,  or  that  the  drawn  parallel  to  A  I,  (the  line  K  L  muft  be  fap. 

mean  adtion  of  the  fun  upon  the  moon  is  equai  to  plied  in  the  figure)  and  taken  equal  to  it.  iix 

its  aftion  upon  the  earth  ;  we  muft  therefore  con-  moon,  if  not  attraded  to  the  fuo,  would  be  found 

fider  the  earth  as  carrying  about  with  it  the  moon's  in  L.    But  the  earth,  by  the  fun's  adion,  it  remo. 

orbit :  fo  that  when  the  earth  is  r<»moved  from  A  ved  from  L    Suppofe  it  were  moved  down  toM 

to  I,  the  moon's  orbit  (hall  likewife  be  removed  in  the  line  I  M  N  parallel  to  S  A,  and  if  the  moos 

from  its  former  fituation  into  that  denoted  by  wwe  attraded  but  as  much,  and  in  the  tsane  ^ 

K  L  M  N.     But  n*w  the  earth  being  in  I.  if  the  redion  as  the  earth  is  hpre  fuppofed  to  be  attnc- 

moon  were  found  in  O,  fo  that  O  I  ihould  be  pa-  ted,  fo  as  to  have  defcended  during  the  (ame  lioc 

rallel  to  H  A,  though  the  moon  would  rt^ally  have  in  the  line  L  O  parallel  alfo  to  A  S,  downasfsM 

moved  from  H  to  O,  yet  it  would  not  have  ap-  P,  till  L  P  were  equal  to  I  M»  let  P  M  be  joiB«l, 

peared  to  a  fpcdator  upon  the  earth  to  have  mo-  the  angle  P  M  N  will  be  equal  to  L I N ;  thit  si, 

ved  at  all,  becaufe  the  earth  has  moved  as  much ;  the  moon  will  appear  advanced  as  much  hnJaa 

fo  that  the  moon  would  ftill  appear  in  the  lame  forward  as  if  neither  it  nor  the  earth  bad  beta 

place  with  refped  to  the  fixed  Itars.    But  if  the  fubjed  to  the  fun's  adion. 
moon  be  obferved  in  P^  it  will  then  appear  to        (m.)  But  this  is  on  the  fuppofitioa  that  tlr 

have  moved,  its  apparent  motion  being  meafured  adions  of  the  fun  upon  the  e<iith  and  moon  w 

by  the  angle  O  I  P.    And  if  the  ang^e  P  I S  be  lefs  equal ;  whereas  tie  moon  being  aded  upon  mat 

than  the  angle  H  A  S,  the  moon  will   have  «p-  than  the  earth,  did  the  fun's  adion  draw  iW 

proacheti  nearer  its  conjimdion   with  the   fun.  mocin  in  the  line  LO  parallel  to  A  S,  it  wookl 

Kow,  to  explain  particularly  thv  inequality  of  the  draw  it  down  fo  far  as  to  make  I.  P  greater  thu 

moon's  motion  already  mentioned,  1. 1  S,  in/;?^.  4.  I  M,  whereby  the  angle  P  M  N  will  be  rendemi 

reprefent  the  fun,  A  the  eartln    f'»  C  D  E   the  lefs  than  L  I  N.    But,  as  the  fun  draws  th^  ear* 

moon's  orbit,  C  the  place  of  the  mc  ^n  when  in  in  a  diredion  oblique  to  IN,  the  earth  w21  be 

the  latter  quarter.     Here  it  will  be  nearly  at  tl.e  found  in  its  orbit,  fomewhat  Ibort  of  the  purt 

fame  diftance  from  the  fun  as  the  earth  is.    in  this  M.     However,  the  moon  is  attraded  by  the  Isb, 

cafe,  therefore,  they  will  be  both  equally  attrac-  ftill  more  out  of  the  line  LO,  than  the  earth  Ur 

ted,  the  earth  in  the  diredion  A  S,  and  the  moon  out  of  the  line  I N";  theretVjre,  this  obhquity  d 

in  that  of  C  S.    Whence,  as  the  cr^rth,  in  moving  the  fun's  adion  will  ye^  farther  dinainiib  theas^ 

round  the  fun,  is  continually  defcending  towards  under  P  M  N.    Thus,  the  moon,  at  the  point  G| 

it,  fo  the  moon  in  this  fituation  muft  in  any  equ.il  receives  an  impulfe  from  the  fun,  whereby  br 

portion  of  time  defcend  as  much ;  and  theretore  motion  is  accelerated ;  and  the  fun  producing  thj 

the  pofition  of  the  line  A  C  in  refped  of  A  S,  and  efted  in  e\ery  place,  between  the  quarter  and  t^ 

the  change  which  the  moon's  motion  produces  m  conjundion,  the  moon  will  more  from  the  qes- 

the  angle  CAS,  will  not  be  altered  by  the  fun  :  ter,  with  a  motion  continually  more  and  moreac- 

but  as  foon  as  the  moon  is  advanced  from  the  celerated :  and  therefore,  by  acquiring,  firoin  tis** 

quarter  toward  the  new  or  conjundio':,  fuppolb  to  time,  an  additional  d«^gree  of  velocity  in  its  w- 

to  G,  the  adion  of  the  fun  upon  it  will  have  a  bit,  the  fpaces  which  are  deicrit)ed  in  equal  omB 

different  efFed.    Were  the  fun's  adion  upon  the  by  the  line  drawn  from  the  earth'  to  the  mooo, 

moon  here  to  be  applied  in  the  dire<ition  G  H  pa-  will  not  he  every  where  equal,  but  thofe  tomvd 

rallel  to  A  S,  if  its  adion  on  the  moon  were  equal  the  conjundion,  will  be  greater  than  tbofe  towani 

to  its  adion  on  the  earth,  no  change  would  be  the  quarter.    But,  in  the  moon's  pafla^,  wm 

wrought  by  the  fun  on  the  apparent  motion  of  the  conjundion  D,  to  the  next  quarter,  the  £»** 

the  moon  round  the  earth*     But  the  mo  >n  recei-  adion^  will  again  retard  the  moon,  tffl,  at  tie 

ving  a  greater  inrpulfc  in  G  than  the  earth  receive s  next  quarter  at  E,  it  be  reftored  to  the  iit  f^ 

in  A,  were  the  fun  to  ad  in  the  din  dion  G  H,  citv  which  it  had  in  C, 

yet  it  would  accelerate  the  defcription  of  the        (.P»0  When  the  moon -tnoves  from  E  to  tit 

fpace  DAG,  and  caufe  the  angle  (I  A  D  to  de-  full,  or  oppofitic  n  to  the  fun  in  B,  it  i>  again  le* 

crccifc  fafter  than  it  otherwife  would.     The  fun's  celerated;  the  deticiency  of  the  fun't  adion  oottc 

adion  will  have  this  effcd  upon  account  of  the  moon  from  what  it  has  upon  the  earth,  pfodfi- 

obliquity  of  its  diredion  to  that  in    which   the  cing  here  tlie  fame  effed  as  before  the  ojctfc  •< 

f  arth  attrads  the  moon.    For  the  moon  1  y  this  its  adion.     Let  us  now  confider  the  inoao  io  y. 

means  is  drawn  by  two  forces  oblique  to  o:     ^no-  as  moving  from  E  towards  B.     Here,  H  fee  %?« 

thcr:  one  drawing  from  G  towards  A,  tin   other  attraded  by  the  fun,  in  a  diredion  paraikllo  AS» 

from  G  towards  H  ;  therefore  the  mcon  n  jit  ne-  yet  being  acted  on  lefs  than  the  earth,  at  the  fal- 

ceflarily  be  impelled  towards  D  ter  dtfconds  towards  the  fun,  the  mcon  wff  a 

(jio.)  Again,  becaufc  Iho  Un  does  not  .id  in  fome  nrv-afure  be  left  behind.    Thenetbre,  RFt»- 

the  diredion  G  H  parallel  to  b  A,  but  in  the  di-  ing  drawn  parallel  to  SB,  a  fpedator  won<i  -*^' 

redion  G  S  oblique  to  it,  the  fun'h  adian  on  the  the  mo<^n  move  as  if  attraded  from  the  poca  C* 

moon  will,  by  re^fon  of  Ht^  obliquity,  farther  in  the  direction  R  F,  with  a  de;;  ret  ot*  locce  «*:»- 

contribute  to  the  moon's  j;„celcration.     .^uppo.e  to  that  whcrwby  the  fun's  adion  on  the  tDo»«t*^ 

the  earth,  in  any  Ihort  fpace  of  time,  would  have  Ihort  of  itf^  acbon  on  the  earth.    But  the  ub«f-- 

moved  from  A  to  I,  if  not  attraded  by  the  fun,  ty  of  the  fun's  adion  has  here  alfo  an  eftcd    ^ 

*  the  point  I  being  in  the  ftraii^nt  line  C  E,  which  the  time  the  earth  would  have  moved  »to«  ^  *" 

touches  the  earth's  orbit  i;i  A.    Suppofe  the  moon  I,  without  the  influence  of  the  fun,  let  tiie  «s** 

in  the  fame  time  would  have  moved  in  her  orbit  have  ruoved  in  its  orbit  from  Q  to  R.     !>«•!»»• 

from  G  to  K,  and  befides  have  partook  of  all  the  therefore,  R  T  parallel  to  A  1,  the  mooo,  tT  ^ 
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motion  of  its  orbit*  if  not  attraded  by  the  fun,  though  the  moop,  undifturbcd  by  the  fun»  might 

muft  be  found  m  T;  and  therefore,  if  attra^ed  move  in  a  circle,  having  the  earth  for  its  centre, 

ia  a  dire^ion  parallel  to  SA,  would  be  in  the  line  by  the  fun'fi  action,  if  the  earth  were  to  be  in  the 

TV  parallel  to  AS :  fuppofe  in  W.   But  the  moon  very  middle  or  centre  of  the  moon's  orbit,  the 

in  Q  being  farther  off  the  fun  than  the  earth,  it  moon  Hould  be  nearer  the  earth  at  the  new  and 

will  be  left  attraded;  that  is,  TW  will  be  lefe  full,  than  in  the  quarters.    Ihis  may  at  fiiil  ap- 

than  IM  ;  and  if  the  line  NM  be  prolonged  to-  pear  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  underftood,  that  ihe 

wards  X,  the  angle  XMW  will  be  lefs  than  XIT.  moon  fhould  come  neareft  to  the  earth  where  it  is 

(313.)  Thus,  by  the  fun's  adion,  the  moon's  Icaft  attradcd  by  it:  yet,  upon  a  lUt'.e  confidera- 
palTage  from  the  quarter  to  the  full  woii4d  be  ac-  tion,  it  will  evidently  appear  to  flow  from  that 
celerated,  if  the  fun  were  to  aft  on  the  earth  and  very  caufe,  becaufe  her  crbit,  in  the  conjunftion 
moon  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  AS ;  and  the  obli-  and  oppodtion,  is  rendered  lefs  curve ;  for  the  lefy 
quity  of  the  fun's  a^ion  will  itill  increafe  this  ac-  curve  the  orbit  is,  the  lefs  will  the  moon  have  de- 
celeration :  for  the  a(Slion  of  the  fun  on  the  moon  fcended  from  the  place  it  would  move  into  with- 
is  oblique  to  the  line  S A,  the  whole  time  of  the  out  the  adion  of  the  earth. 
mooo*s  paffage  from  Q  to  T,  and  will  carry  her  (316.)  If  the  moon  were  to  move  from  any 
out  of  the  line  TV  towards  the  earth.  Here  we  place  \\  ithout  further  difturbance  from  that  ac- 
fuppofe  the  time  of  the  moon's  paflage  from  Q  tion,  fince  it  would  proceed  on  the  line  touching 
to  T  fo  fhort,  that  it  (hall  not  pafs  beyond  the  the  orbit  in  that  place,  it  would  continually  re-^ 
line  SA.  The  earth  will  alfo  come  a  little  (hort  cede  from  the  earth  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  power 
of  the  line  IN,  as  was  already  nientioned;  and  of  the  earth  upon  tte  moon  be  fufficient  to  le- 
from  theie  caufes  the  angle  XMW  will  be  flill  tain  it  at  the  fame  diftance,  this  diminution  of 
farther  leflened.  The  moon,  in  pacing  from  the  that  power  will  caufe  the  diftance  to  increafe, 
oppofition  B  to  the  next  quarter,  will  be  retarded  though  in  a  lets  degree.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
again  by  the  fame  degrees  as  it  was  accelerated  in  the  quarters,  the  moon  being  prefTed  in  a  lefs 
before  its  appulfe  to  the  oppofition ;  and  thus  the  degree  towards  the  earth,  than  by  the  earth's 
moon,  by  the  fun's  a<ftion  upon  it,  is  twice  acce-  fingle  a<5tion,  will  be  made  to  approach  it ;  fo 
lerated,  and  twice  reftored  to  its  firft  velocity  eve-  that,  in  paifing  from  the  conjunftion  or  oppofi- 
rj  circuit  it  makes  round  the  earth ;  and  this  ine-  tion  to  the  quarters,  the  moon  afcends  from  the 
quality  of  the  moon's  motion  about  the  earth  is  earth ;  and  in  paffing  from  the  quarters  to  the  op- 
called  bv  aflronomers  its  variation.  pciltion  or  conjunction,  it  defcends  again,  leco- 

(314.)  A  fecond  effect  of  the  fun  upon  the  ming  nearer  to  thefc  laft  mentioned  places  than  in 

moon  is,  that  it  gives  the  orbit  of  the  latter  in  the  the  other.    All  thefe  inequalities  differ  in  degree 

quarters,  a  greater  degree  of  curvature  than  it  as  the  fun  is  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  earth ; 

would  receive  from  the  earth  alone ;  and,  on  the  being  greateft  when  the  earth  is  in  its  perihelion, 

contrary,  in  the  conjunftion  and  oppofition  the  and  fmalleft  when  it  is  in  its  aphelion :  for  in  the 

orbit  is  lefs  inflefted.    When  the  moon  is  in  the  quarters,  the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  the  fun,  the 

conjundtion  with  the  fun  at  D,  the  latter  attract-  greater  is  the  aiUliiion  to  the  earth's  aftion  upon 

ing  her  more  forcibly  than  it  does  the  earth,  the  it  by  the  power  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  conjunc- 

moott  is  by  that  means  impelled  lefs  to  the  earth  tion  and  oppofition,  the  difference  between  the 

than  otherwifc  it  would  be,  and  thus  the  orbit  fun's  adion  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  the  moon^ 

lefs  incurvated ;  again,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  is  likewifc  lb  much  the  greater, 

oppofition  in  B,  farther  removed  from  the  fun  (317-)  This  difference,  in  the  diftance  between 

than  the  earth  is,  though  the  earth  and  moon  are  the  e.irth  and  the  fun,  produces  a  further  efftft 

both  drawn  by  the  fun  towards  itfelf  out  of  the  upon  the  moon's  motion ;  caufing  her  orbit  to  di« 

place  they  would  othcrwife  move  into,  yet  the  late  when  lefs  remote  from  the  fun,  and  become 

moon  defcends  with  lefs  velocity  than  the  earth :  greater  than  when  at  a  farther  diftance.    Newton 

infomuch  that,  in  any  given  fpace  of  time  from  has  proved,  that  the  a^iun  of  the  fun,  by  which 

its  paffing  the  point  of  oppofition,  it  will  have  lefs  it  dimmiihes  the  earth's  power  over  the  moon  in 

approached  the  earth  than  otherwife  it  would  the  conjundion  or  oppofition,  is  about  twice  as 

.  have  done ;  that  is,  its  orbit,  in  refped  to  the  great  as  the  nddition  to  the  earth's  adtion  by  the 

earth,  will  approach  nearer  to  a  ftraight  line.—  fun  in  the  quarters;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  quarter  in  C,  and  e-  power  of  the  earth  on  the  moon  is  diminifhed  by 

qually  diftant  from  the  fun  as  the  earth,  it  was  the  fun ;  and  therefore,  is  moft  diminifiied,  when 

before  obferWd,  that  they  would  both  defcend  that  adion  is  ftrongeft.    But,  as  the  earth,  by  its 

with  equal  velocity  towards  the  fun,   fo  as  to  approach  to  the  fun,  has  its  influence  leffened, 

make  no  change  in  the  angle  CAS;  but  the  length  the  moon,  being  lefs  attra<5ted,  will  gradually  re- 

of  the  line  CA  muft  neceffarily  be  Shortened. —  cede  from  the  earth ;  and  as  the  earth,  in  ttsrecefff 

Therefore,  the  moon,  in  moving  from  C  toward  from  the  fun,  recovers  by  degrees  its  former  pow- 

tbe  conjunction  with  the  fun,  will  be  impelled  er,  the  crbit  of  the  moon  muft  again  contrad. 

more  toward  the  earth  by  the  fun's  adion,  than  (318)  Two  confequences  follow  from  hence, 

it  would  have  been  by  the  earth  alone,  if  neither  viz.  that  the  moofArill  be  more  remote  from  the 

the  earth  nor  the  cioon  had  been  atted  upon  earth,  when  the  latter  is  neareft  the  fun,  and  wilt 

by  the  fun ;  fo  that,  by  this  additional  impulfe,  take  up  a  longer  time  in  performing  its  revolution 

the  orbit  is  rendered  more  curve,  than  it  other-  through  the  dilated  orbit,  than  through  the  more 

wife  fhould  be.    The  fame  effed  will  alfo  be  pro-  contraftcd.    Thefe  irregularities  would  be  produ- 

duced  in  the  other  quarter.  ced,  if  the  moon,  without  being  adted  upon  un- 

(315.)^  third  erod  of  the  fun'aadion  isi  that  equally  by  the  fun,  (hould  describe  a  perfed 

^         circle 
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circle  about  the  earth,  and  in  the  plane  of  its  nio-  Produce  TP,  and  make  PR  ^  PL  or  TM,  ted 

lion ;  but,  though  neither  of  thefe  circumftances  dra<ii}  RQ  perpendicular  to  TQ.    Then  QR  o  tbt 

take  place,  yet  the  above  mentioned  inequalities  force  that  accelerates  the  moon^  and  PQ  is  the  inw 

occur  only  with  fome  liltle  variation  with  regard  nution  of  its  centripetal  force. 

to  the  degree  of  them :  but  fome  others  are  ob-  For  th^  force  PR  is  divided  into  two  fbrtn, 

ferved  to  take  place  from  the  moon's  motion  be-  PQ,  and  QR,  of  which  PQ  a^ing  towards  Q 

ing  performed  in  the  manner  already  defcrlbed.  diminifiies  the  moon's  centripetal  force  ;  and  QR 

For,  as  the  moon  defcribes  an  ellipfis,  having  the  being  parallel  to  the  tadgent  at  P,  accelerates  the 

earth  in  one  of  its  foci,  this  curve  will  be  fubjedt-  moon  at  P. 

ed  to  various  changes,  neither  preferring  conftant-  (3«i»)  'J'here  are  therefore  four  poimts  in  the 

ly  the  fame  figxire  nor  pofition;  and,  becaufc  the  moon^s  orbit f  each  35°  16'  from  the  quadratwa, 

plane  of  tliis  ellipfis  is  not  the  fame  with  that  of  nubere  the  moon^s  dijiurbing  force  maJkei  moatero' 

the  earth's  orbit,  it  follows,  that  the  former  will  tion  in  the  eartb^s  central  force. 

continually  change ;  fo  that  neither  the  inclination  For  the  triangles  PKT  and  PQR  are  fimiljr, 

of  the  two  planes  towards  each  other,  nor  the  whence  PK  :  PT  : :  PQ  (PT) :  PR  (3PK);  there- 

line  in  which  they  interfedt,  will  remain  for  any  fore  3PK*  =  PT%  or  zss  =  rr^  whence  j  = 

length  of  time  unaltered.  / 

(319.)  The  various  forces,  by  which  the  motion  ^ —  =  S.  35®  16'.    And  when  PQ  =  PT,  tke 

of  the  moon  is  difturbed,  and  the  changes  which  3 

take  place  in  its  orbit,  may  be  inveftigated  in  the  diminution  of  the  force  is  equal  to  the  additioa, 

following  manner.    Sec  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  5.    Let  which  makes  no  alteration. 
CABD  be  the  moon's  orbit,  T  the  earth,  S  the 

fun,  P  the  moon ;  make  SK  =  ST ;  and  let  SK  The  mean  force  PT  «  =r  — I —  of  the  fma  i 

:  SL  : :  SP  2  SK».    Then  if  SK  or  ST  reprefent  643410 

the  fun's  force  at  T,  SL  will  reprefent  his  force  at  grawty  of  the  earth. 

P.    Draw  LM  parallel  to  PT ;  divide  the  force  For  the  force  of  gravity  is  3600  timet  grater 

LS  into  the  two  forces  LM  acting  parallel  to  PT,  than  the  force  at  P. 

and  MS  a<aing  parallel  to  TS.   But  the  force  LM,  The  <wbole  increafe  of  the  centripetal  foru  atVU 

and  the  part  TM  difturb  the  moon's  motion. —  ^             ^           ^^v 

The  force  LM  in  its  mean  quantity  is  equal  to     — X  I  i  —  ~  J 

PT,  and  by  fo  much  the  force  of  the  earth  is  in-  *7»*7*5         \         rr/ 


1:1  craicu.     Alio  1  tJi  in  i»  inc<tii  i^uaiiLiLy  lo  ci|uat  lu  #  % 

3PK,  aaing  in  a  dire^ion  PN  parallel  and  equal  For  rad  (r)  :  j  :  :  PT  ( i )  :  PK  = 

to  TS;  and  the  force  MT  draws  the  moon  out  ^  «78*7»5  / 

of  her  orbit.    Let  P,  />,  be  the  periodical  times 


of  the  earth  and  moon ;  then  the  fun's  centripe-    "  And  PR  =  3PK  =  — ii ,     Aid 

tal  force  at  T  (ST) :  the  earth's  centripetal  force  ^l^'I^Sf                                     ^7^'7^Sr 

ST   PT  /               \ 

at  P  : :  no-  ••  IT ;  therefore  the  earth's  centripetal  rad  (r)  :  PR  f — ^ — I  ':  :  S.R  (r)  :  PQ  = 

force  at  P  =r  EXxP?.    And  this  is  to  the  ad-  — ^£Ii —    And  PT  —  PQ  =  whole  additko^ 

pp  ijZ'j2srr 

•ditlonal  force  PT  j :  ^^^^  :  PT  :  :  PP  :  ^^.  1  — — 

PP  force  = CL  c. 

That  is,  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  '7^  7»5 

in  her  orbit  :  is  to  the  increafe  of  centripetal  force  If  A  ^^Jine  of  twice  the  moon^s  difia%et  fovmik 

by  the  fun's  ai^ion  :  :  PP  :^  :  :  I78'7i5  :  1. —  quadratures;  then  thejorce  QR,  accelerating  or  rr- 

Therefore  the  increafe  of  the  moon's  centripetal  ^^ 

r                    I          r .,    .  r  tarding  the  moon^s  motion  in  its  orbitf  is  — ;; — 

force  IS  — of  that  force.  *                                                         I7i*7*i 

178-725 

(320.)  Alfo  force  PT  :  force  3PK  or  PL  : :  PT :  A^ 

3pK,    Therefore,  ex  a:quo,  the  force  by  which  ^  ^r 

Die  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  :  difturbing  forc6  j^^^  «  :=  S  Q.PR  or  KPT  =  cod  PTK;  tkft 

PL  or  TM  : :  PT  X  i78-7a5  :  3PK.    Therefore  ^              . 

tbedifturbingfo.ceTM=g^^—  Xearth'.  «««  W  '■  «?  [j^)  =  '■  S-Q^R  <«)  =  Q«  = 

centripetal  force  on  the  moon  =  35  tiie  fine  of  the'  ,^                                                          y 

moon's  diflance  from  the  quadratures  X  earth's    — «: X  it  =  (by  trigonometry)  ^  g.  ^7  X 

centripetil  force,  divided  by  178*715  X  radius.  ^7o  }%$rr 

Let  C,  f,  be  the  eentripetal  forces  of  the  fun  and  A  ^ 

earth,  s.'zzfne  of  the  moons  diflance  from  the  quad*  ^* 

rature,  radius  =  r.    Then  the  additional  force  (PT)  ^^^^  <^  jj^^^  ^^  ^^^„  -^  oeceUrated  m  the  f^ 

=  —^ .     And'  the   difturbing  force  (TM)  =:  rants  CA,  DB;  and  retarded  in  the  qiadmntjAD* 

'  78'7»5                           ^           «  BC  ;  and  the  force  <ivbi(h  accelerates  or  rttirdi  m 

^'^  m9on*s  mution^  is  greateft  In  the  o&ants* 

I78.75ir'  ** 
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For  it  is  greateft  when  A  is  grcateft,  that  is  pw>  pj^t 

len  aCP  is  90  degrees,  or  CP  =  45*.  -jOrr ' '  ^  '  ^9-5 7Sr }  therefore  ML  =  — - 

TJbt  di/hirbing  firc€  TM,  in  thefjtages  A  and  B,  *^  *  *^  ^ 

2  FT.   .  Jnd  therefore  the  earth* s  force  upon  the 

^n  in  thejyxigesf  is  twice  as  much  diminificd,  as  .     When  P  fells  upon  A^  or  the  mpon  if 

11  intrtafed  in  the  qtuidratures.  ^^'^^^1  '  .    ,  .     •%     *  r 

The  moon's  orbit  is  more  flat  in  the  fjzigesf  and  m  the  fyzigy  j  then  s  zz  r^  and  the  angle  PML  it 

*re  curve  in  the  quadratures  ;  and  therefore  fbe  a  nght  angle ;  therefore  m  the  triangle  PML,  PM : 
'S  farther  from  the  earth  in  the  quadratures.  /  p|^a  \  « r  «*# 

For  the  orbit  will  be  more  curve  where  the  cen-  MLf       ■     ■ J  :  \  radius  :  S.LPM  <^ 

il  force  is  greater,  that  is  in  the  quadratures.  '    \1M1  X  J9-^75/ 

(313.)  The  motion  of  the  moon's  nodesy/uppqfing  pi4  k   a  *e  ^t  x.      .  ^ 

r  orbit  to  be  nearly  circular^  may  be  thus  found.  mVi^  ^  ■  .     And  if  N  DC  at  Q,  0)r 

Fig.  6.  Let  A^BQ  be  the  moon's  orbit,  T  the      ^         f  ^/  f  ^9-575 

rth,  P  the  moon,  SAB  the  line  of  the  apfides,  the  nodes  m  the  quadratures*  and  P  at  A ;  then 

q  the  quadratures,  w Nn  the  line  of  the  nodes.  PM  and  PL  being  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  m  and 

C,  PH,  AZ  perpendiculars  upon  TQ  and  Ni .  /  will  be  at  an  mfinite  diftance,  and  then  the 

le  force  by  which  the  moon  is  drawn  out  of  her  angle  »»T/  will  be  equal  to  iwP/,  whofe  fine  if 

PM 


bit  has   been    found   to   be 2f —        _      mnr-c ^^  *^  *°8^^  ^'^^  anfweiing 

l^%.^^S''    '    •"  •"^    ^  59'575                                                     ^ 

tp  'ML  is  the  motion  of  the  node,  whofe  fine  i| 

'-—c.    Let  PM  be  the  arch  which  the  moon  PM Suppofe  FM  to  be  defcribed  i» 

fcribea  in  any  fmall  time;  and  ML  afmall  line,  ^„  ^our,  then  PM  or  the  mean  horary  motion  is 

uch  the  moon  defcnbes  m  the  fame  Ume  by  the  ^^,  ^^.^^  ^^^^  g„^^  ^,  -^  ^.^^^  .^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

n,  the  line  ML  will  be  parallel  to  TA.  As  ML  '^^'^  ^^ 

the  diftance  that  the  moon  is  drawn  from  the  ting  PM  =r  i)  =  33".  18,  where  all  the  angle* 

:h  PM,  by  the  laid  accelerative  force;  aML  P1'K»  PTN  and  STN  are  right  angles.    And  in 

II  be  the  uniform  motion  it  has  acquired  in  that  other  cafes,  the  horary  motion  of  the  node  will 

ne,  by  the  faid  force.    Let  MP  be  continued  be  to  33 '^  18,  as  the  produd  of  the  fines  of  the 

ck  to  m,  in  the  moon'j  orbit,  to  cut  the  line  thi-ee  angles  PTK,  PTN  and  STN,  to  the  radi- 

thc  nodes  TN  in  w.    Now  fince  ML  is  paraU  us  cube;  and  the  nodes  are  regreffive  when  all 

to  the  ecliptic ;   a  plane,  drawn  through  ML  the  fines  are  pofitive.     9ut  if  any  fine  changes  tp 

J  MP>ir,  will  cut  the  ecliptic  in  a  linem/,  which  be  negative,  the  nodes  will  be  progrefiive, 

ill    be   parallel  to  ML;  therefore  draw  LP/  to  (3*40  Hence  the  nodes  are progrfffinfe^  ^juhen  tb$ 

it  Win  /,  and  the  triangles  PML  and  Pm/aie  fi-  moon  is  bet^ween  either  quadrature^  and  the  node 

mP  y  Mr  nearefi  that  quadrature i   othenwife  they  are  regref* 

ilar,  and  therefore  iw/= ~r — 1;  but  fince  Jive.     And  by  the  excefs  qf  the  reg^efs  ciove  the  prtf 

MP  grcfif  they  are  in  the  *whoie  moved  forv/ard. 

P  i3  given,  and  ML  is  as  the  force  3PK,  there-  For  in  the  arches  QAu  and  ^BN,  PK  and  PH 

re  ml  is  as  mP  X  PK.     Now  when  the  moon  are  both  affirmative  or  both  negative.    And  in  the 

13  at  P,  the  line  of  the  nodes  was  at  Tw,  wh^re  arches  NQf  nq^  only  one  is  negative,  the  other 

e  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  TMP  cuts  tlie  e-  being  affirmative, 

iptic.    But  when  the  moon  comes  to  L  (inftead  (325O  If  it  were  not  for  the  fun's  perturbating 

M,)  the  plane  of  her  orbit  will  thep  be  in  the  force,  the  mopn  would  always  delcribe  the  fame 

ane  TLP;  and  the  line  of  the  nodes  at  T/,  where  ellipfis,  and  the  tranfverfe  axis  and  eccentricity 

e  plane  TLP/  cuts  the  eclpitic.    Therefore  the  of  the  orbit  would  remain  unaltered.     But  finc« 

igular  motion  of  the  nodes  generated  in  that  the  perturbating  force  of  the  fun  always  a^s  upo0 

ne  will  be  =  angle  mT/.    But  the  aagle  mT/  is  her  more  or  lefs,  and  caufes  ail  the  irregularities 

.  of  her  motion  ;  it  is  evident  that  all  thefe  etfeds 

J^lL.  X  fine  of  Tml  or  ATNj    that  is,    as  will  be  the  greater  as  that  force  is  the  greater. 

Tw  But  wlien  the  tranfverfe  axis  or  line  of  the  apfidea 

P  V  PK  ***  ^^^  fy  xiges,  then  the  perturbate  force  TM 

lL}rJ\        X  AZ;  that  is,  bccaufe  by  fimilar  or  3  PK,  fig.  5.  is  the  greatell  poffible,  by  whic> 

"■'^  the  moon  is  remov<;4  farther  from  the  earth,  and 

P        PH  \       PH  «' PIT  confequently  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  lengthened,  and 

langles  J!!l-=  JLlL  J  as    .   ■  ^     !^    X     AZ,  the  excentricity  becomes  greater.    And  the  con- 

wP        PT  /            PT  trary  happen  when  the  tranfverfe  is  in  the  qua- 

lat  is,  (becaufe  PT  is  given)  asPHxPKxAZ.  dratures,  for  bjr  its  being  in  the  quadratures,  the 

Th^  line  ML  is  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  ar.  h  force  LM  is  greater;  and  the  whole  centripetal 

M,  as  the  forces  that  produce  them ;  that  is,  as  force  towards  T  being  greater,  the  body  will  be 

drawn  nitrer  th^  earth  and  deicribe  a  lefs  orUit^ 

'  — .  r  to  r,  or  as  i  to  S9'S75'''     TUat  is  ML :  or  one  lefs  excentric  than  before.  Therefore  when 

^^  75''  the  apfiJeb  are  in  the  quadratures,  the  excentticity 

Vol.  11.  Part  JI.  <       JCrrj                            if 
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18  lefs  ;  and  when  they  are  in  the  fyziges,  it  is  tion  from  the  parabola  which  may  be  «*fj 

greater.     But  how  much  it  is  greater  or  lefs  de-  to  determine  whether  the  orhitj  of  theaoff  | 

pends  upon  the  mean  excentricity  ;  and  that  de-  elliptical  or  not ;  and  thus  to  know  rte*"! 

pends  upon  obfervation.  fame  comet  returns  at  different  feaibti  O*  sj 

(316.)  Hence  the  excentricity  continuallf  increa/eSf  mining  by  this  rule  the  coract  of  i6l3i  bf^ 

«i  the  ttpjides  move  from   the  quadratures  to  the  its  orbit  to  agree  more  exactly  with  an  c9if£*^i 

JjyTAf^ei ;  and  decreafes  from  the  fjziges  to  the  qua-  a  parabola,  though  the  ellipfis  be  foftTfar.'C^j 

dratwres.  And  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit  continually  that  it  cannot  perform  its  revolutioii  in  5X  "*J 

htcreafesf  as  the  moon  pajfes  from  the  quadratures  'On  this  Dr  Hsdley  obfcrred,  tha^moitioin 

to  the  fyzif^es ;  and  decreitfes%  in  pajjinf^  from  the  in  hiftory  of  a  comet   with  a  fimilar  \x^'\ 

hxiges  to  the  quadratures.      F©r  the  perturbating  which  appeared  three  fevcral  limes hefeit.   *| 

tbrce  increafes  from  the  quadratures  to  the  fy-  firft  was  before  the  death  of  Julioi  Cttr;  d 

;zige8,  and  decreafes  from  the  fyziges  to  the  qua^  each  appearance  happened  at  the  irtoiai  i  - 

dratures,  years,  the  laft  coinciding  with  the  rtar  ifrU 

therefore  calculated  the  motion  of  ihii  c»tj 

Sect.  VI.   Of  the  Nature  and  Motions  of.  beinfuchan  excentric  orbit,  that  it  ex::- 

Comets.  return  in  lefs  than  575  years;  which  cobtk.* 

agree  yet  more  perfectly  with  the  obin.-  -j 

(3 a 7. J  It  is  certain  that  Comets  are  not  meteors  made  on   this  comet  than  any  panbcL  r^ 

in  our  air,  becaufe  they  ^eand  fet  in  the  fame  man-  will  do. 

ner.as  the  moon  and  flars.    The  aitronomers  had  (330.)  To  compare  together  difTcmit  17=" 

gone  fo  far  in  thefr  inquhnes,  concerning  them,  as  ances  of  the  fame  comet,  is  indeed  the  oc^r  I 

to  prove  by  their  obfervations  that  they  moved  in  thod  of  difcovering  with  certainly  the  fan  =  ^ 

the  ceieftiaJ  fpaccs  beyond  the  moon  ;  but  they  orbit ;  for  it  is  impofliblc  to  difcoTCTtki« 

had  no  notion  of  the  path  which  they  defcribed,  one  fo  exceedingly  excentric  fromoWcm:*-] 

Now  the  power  of  the  fun  being  reciprocally  in  ken  in  a  fmall  part  of  it.    Sir  IfeacNewtat>-^ 

the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  diilance,  every  fore  propofes  to  compare  the  orbits,  oe  i? -"^ 

body  a^ed  upon  by  him  muft  either  fall  diredly  portion  that  they  are  parabolical,  of  fadcj-l 

down  or  move  about  him.  in  one  of  the  conic  as  appear  at  different  times;  for  if  wtfe^"^ 

fe<5tions,  viz.  either  the  ellipfes,  parabola,  or  fiy-  fame  orbit  defcribed  byacoroetatdifoa(-*j 

perbola.    If  a  body  which  deli:ends  towards  the  in  alf  probability  it  will  be  the  fainecc««"H 

1nxn  as  low  as  the  orbit  of  any  planet,  move  with  defcribes  it.    Here  he  remarks  from  Dr  Bi^'' 

a  fwifter  motion  than  the  planet,  it  will  defcribe  that  the  fame  orbit  very  nearly  agitei  totR-^ 

an  orbit  of  a  more  oblong  figure  than  that  of  the  pearances  of  a  comet  about  the  ^aceof  ;jrl 

planet,  and  have  at  leaft  a  longer  axis.     The  ve-  diftance;  fo  that  if  thefe  two  jppeanisn*^ 

locity  of  the  body  may  be  fo  great,  that  it  ihall  really  of  the  fame  comet,  thetranfTttfcwj^ 

'    move  in  a  parabola,  fo  that  having  once  pafled  the  orbit  would  be   iS  times  that  of  thcaw^ 

fun,  it  fliall  afccnd  for  ever  without  returning,  tho*  earth's  orbit ;  and  therefore,  when  at  itJ  p=^ 

the  fun  will  (till  continue  in  the  focus  of  that  pa-  diflance  from  the  fan,  this  comet  ^^'^J* ^ 

labola;  and  with  a  velocity  (till  greater,  they  will  moved  not  lefs  than  35  tiroes  theiBea0<»»^' 

move  in  a  hyperbola     It  is,  however,  moft  pro-  the  earth  from  the  fame  luminary.   £*«  *'* 

bable,  that  the  comets  move  in  very  excentric  el-  the  leaft  diflance  affigned  to  any  cunirtift*^ 

lipfes ;  and  hence  thofe  bodies  are  fbmetimes  found  eft  elongation  from  the  fun ;  and  00  ^^T 

at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fun,  and  appear  tion  of  Dr  Halley's  computatioos  it  waiap*' 

within  the  planetary  regions ;  at  other  tintes  they  in  the  year  1758  or  1759.                    ^^ 

afcend  to  vaft  diitances,  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  (j.u.)  Sir  Issac  Newtoii  itnurb,  »»* 

Saturn,  and  become  invifible.  great  excentricity  of  the  orbits  of  ^"■'^['t] 

(318.)  That  the  comets  do  move  in  this  manner  them  very  liable  to  be  difturbcd  by  th^J^J 

is  proved  fron>  computations  built  upon  the  ob-  of  the  planets  and  other  comets,  it  <»  P'Jf^ 

fcrvations  made   by  many  aftronomers.      Thefe  prevent  too  gfeat  difturbances  ^'^'^rZ^ 

computations  were  made  by  Sir  IlaacNewtoh  up-  while  all  the  planets  revolve  nearly  "J^ 

on  the  comet  which  appeared  toward  the  end  of  plane,  the  comets  arc  difpofed  in  '*'I*^ 

1680  and  beginning  of  168 1,  and  were  proihruted  ones  and  difpofed  all  over  the  heavens  |** 

more  at  large  by  Dr  Halley  npon  this  and  other  in  their  greateft  dfftance  from  ^^"?V    !^ 

comets.    They  depend  on  this  principle,  that  the  floweft,  they  might  be  removed  *™  V^ 

excentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the  comet  is  fo  great,  out  of  the  reach  of  each  othen  '^'^\J[^ 

that  it  they  are  really  elliptical,  yet  that  part  of  end  is  likewife  anfwered  in  ihofif  c<w«* 


them  which  comes  under  our  view  approaches  fo  by  moving  floweft   ia  the  ^P^^^^J'inih 

near  to  a  parabola  that  tihey  naay  be  taken  for  diftance  from  the  fun,  defcended  ^^^^^^ 

fuch  without  any  fenlib'.e  error.  placing  their  aphelion  at  the  r^  /?  ^ 

V  U9.>  Sir  Isaac  teaches  a  method  of  finding  the  fun.    Sec  Paaf  L  Sect.  111.  li***^ 

the  parabola  in  which  any  comet  moves,  by  three  Sect.  IV. 

obfervations  made  upon  it  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  tnt^V 

where  it  agrees  neareft  with  a  parabola ;  and  this  Sect.  VII.      cfthe  Booirs  ^f^^^^^k 

theory  is  confirmed  by  aftronomical  obfervations ;  nets,  the  (2^ antity  o/'Matt'* 

for  the  places  ot  the  comets  may  tbus.be  compuU'd  and  their  Demsities. 
as  exndly  as  thofe  of  the  primary  planets.     He 

aifo  ihows  how  to  make  ufe  of  any  finaii  devia*  {zi^')  The  primary  planets  i*» 
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tained  in  their  orbitsby  a  power  diredted  towards  primary  planets  and  their  rcfpedivc  fccondarits, 

e  fun  and  the  fecondarics  being  alfo  retained  by  a  when  at  the  fame  diOance,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

nilar  power  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  prima-  to  communicate  to  both  thtr  fame  degree  of  vclo- 

•s,  the  fame  power  is  diffufed  through  their  city ;  and  therefore  the  force  wherewith  the  fim 

hole  fub(tance»  and  inherent  in  every  particle,  a^s  on  the  fecondary  planet  bears  the  Cime  pro- 

his  is  proiTod  by  ftiewing  that  each  of  the  heaven-  portion  to  the  force  wherewith  it  attrads  the  pri- 

bodies  atlrads  the  ifeft,  and  other  bodies,  with  mary,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  fecondary 

ch  diiferent  degrees  of  force,  as  that  the  force  of  planet  bears  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  pri- 

e  fame  attra^ing  body  is  exerted  on  others,  ex-  mary. 

^?y  in  proportion  to  thequantity  of  matter  con-  (33^0  This  property  therefore  is  found  in  the 

iucd  in  the  body  attrad^ed.  fun  with  regard  to  both  kinds  of  planets  ;  fo  that 

(3^3.)  The  ftrft  proof  of  this  is  from  the  experi-  he  pofTefles  the  fame  quality  found  in  the  earth, 

ent«  made  on  bodies  on  our  earth.    Pendulums  viz.  that  of  a<5ting  on  bodies  with  a  degree  of  force 

brate  by  the  fame  power  which  makes  heavy  proportional  tothe  quantity  of  matter  theycont^^in. 

>dics  fall  to  the  ground;  but  if  the  ball  of  any  This  point  being  granted,it  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed 

^ndulunn  of  the  lame  length  with  another  were  that  the  power  of  attra^ion  with  which  the  other 

ort  or  lefs  attraded  in  pi'oportion  to  the  quan-  planets  are  endowed,  fhould  be  different  from  that 

ty   of  folid  matter  it  contains,  that  pendulum  of  the  earth,  if  we  cO  fider  the  limiiitude  of  thefe 

luft  then  vibrate  fafter  or  flower  thar\  the  other,  bodies;  and  heijce  it  follows,  that  this  attradion 

ftnw  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  continue  for  a  extends  i^felf  to  every  particle  of  matttr  in  the  at- 

mg  time,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  they  make  tradted  body,  and  that  no  portion  of  matter  is 

lay  be  cafily  determined  without  any  fufpicion  exempted  from  the  influence  of  thefe  bodies  to 

f  error;  and  Newton  aflurcs  us,  that  he  examined  which  this  attra<^ive  power  has  been  proved  to 

vera]   lubitances,  as  gold,  filver,   lead,    glafs,  belong. 

ind«   common   fait,  wood,   water,  and  wheat ;  (337.)  It^  a  word  the  attractive  power  both  of 

1  all  which  he  found  not  the  leaft  deviation  from  the  fun  and  planets  appears  to  be  the  famic^  in  all ; 

le  theory,  though  he  made  the  experiment  in  for  it  ads  in  each  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the 

jch  a  manner,  that  in  bodies  of  the  fame  weight,  diftance,  and  in  the  lame  manner  adls  alike  upon 

diflference  in  the  quantity  of  their,  matter  lefs  every  particle  of  matter.     This  power,  therefore, 

tian  the  thouiandth  part  of  the  whole  would  have  in  the  fun  and  planets,  is  not  of  a  different  nature 

ifcovered  itfelf.  from  the  power  of  gravity  in  the  earth  :  and  this 

(.^54«)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  bodies  are  enables  us  to  prove,  that  the  attra^ing  ptnver 

lade  to  defcend  here  by  the  power  of  gravity  lodged  in  the  fun  and  planets  belongs  likewife  to 

rith  the  lame  degree  of  fwiftnefs.    This  defcent  every  part  of  them;  and  that  their  rcfpedive  pow- 

as  been  determined  at  16^^  feet  in  a  fecond  from  ers  upon  the  fame  body  are  proportional  to  the 

he  beginning  of  their  fall.    If  any  terreftrial  body  quantity  of  matter  of  which  they  are  compofed ;  for 

ould  be  conveyed  as  high  up  as  the  moon,  it  inftance,  that  the  force  with  which  the  earth  at- 

rould  defcend  with  the  very  lame  degree  of  ve-  traAs  the  moon,  is  to  the  force  with  which  the 

CKity  with  which  the  moon  is  attraified  towards  the  fun  would  attrad  it  at  the  fame  diftance,  as  the 

arth  ;  «nd  therefore  the  power  of  the  earth  upon  quantity  of  folid  matter  in  the  earth  is  to  that  in 

he  moon  bears  the  lame  proportion  it  would  have  the  fun. 

tpon  thofe  bodies  at  the  dme  diftance  as^e  ^uan-  i33^')  The  rule  that  adion  is  equal  to  re-adion, 

ity  of  matter  in  the  nnoon  bears  to  the  quantity  in  holds  good  in  the  attraAive  powers  as  well  as  in 

hofe  bodies.    Thus  the  affertion  is  proved  in  the  any  other.    The  wofl  remarkable  force  of  this 

arth,  and  its  power  on  every  body  it  attract  is,  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  next  to  that 

it  the  lame  diftance  from  the  earth,  proportional  of  gravity,  is  the  attra^ton  the  loadllone  has  for 

o  the  quantity  of  folid  nutter  in  the  body  aded  iron.    Now  if  a  loadftone  and  piece  of  iron  were 

Jpon.  both  made  to  fwim  on  water,  both  of  them  would 

isiS'  As  to  the  fun,  the  power  of  his  adUon  move  towards  each  other,  and  thus  the  attradion 

ipon  the  Dune  primary  planet  is  reciprocally  in  would  be  (hown  to  be  mutual ;  and  When  they 

he  duplicate  proportion  of  its  diftance ;  and  that  meet,  they  will  mutually  ft  op  each  other ;  which 

lis  power  decreafes  throughout  in  the  fame  pro-  Ihews  that  their  velocities  are  reciprocally  propor- 

Jortion,  is  teftifi*  d  by  the  motion  of  the  planets  tioned  to  the  quantities  of  folid  matter  in  each  j 

^vcrfing  the  whole  planetary  region.  This  proves  and  that  by  the  ftone's  attra<5ting  the  iron,  it  re» 

^hat  if  any  planet  was  removed  from  the  fun  to  ceives  as  much  motion  itfelf,  in  the  ftridl  philofb- 

tpy  diftance  whatever,  the  degree  of  its  accelera*  phic  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  it  communicates  to  the 

tion  towanis  the  fun  would  yet  be  reciprocally  iron :  for  it  is  proved  from  experiments  on  the 

in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  their  diftance.  But  percuiTion  of  bodies,  that  if  two  meet  with  vclo- 

the  degree  of  acceleration  given  to  the  planets  by  cities  reciprocally  proportioned  to  their  refpedive 

the  fun  is  reclpn>cally  in  the  duplicate  proportion  bodies,  they  will  be  ftopped  by  the  concourfe,  un- 

af  their  re^peaive  diftances ;  all  which,  compared  lefs  they  met  with  fome  o*  her  velocity,  or  their 

together,  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  the  power  of  elafticity  put  them  into  frelh  motion, 

the  fun  upon  any  planet  removed  into  the  place  (339.)  From  this  mutual  adion  of  the  fun  and 

of  any  other,  would  give  it  the  lame  velocity  of  planets  upon  each  other,  it  follows,  as  has  been 

tlefcent  as  it  gives  that  other;  and  confequently  abrady  mentioned,  that  they  both  revolve  about 

that  the  fun's  adion  upon  different  planets  at  the  their  common  centre  of  gravity.    Thus  let  A  (in 

fame  diftance  would  be  proportionable  to  the  Plate  XVI.  fig.  7.)  repreient  the  fun,  B  a  planet, 

quantity  of  matter  in*each.    The  fun  attra^s  the  and  C  their  comxnon  centre  of  gravity.    If  thefe 

^  R  r  r  r  a                    bodies 
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bodied  were  <)rtc«  at  rdti  .they  would  dire<^Iy  ap-  have  not  all  of  them  that  property,  Ibme  net 

pTOAch  each  other  by  their  mutual  attra^ion,  and  ad  ftronger  than  in  that  proportion,  whllA  oCkn 

that  with  Atch  velocities^  that  their  common  cen-  adt  weaker ;  and  if  this  be  the  coiulitioo  of  (k 

ii*e  of  gravity  would  remain  at  reft,  and  they  would  eIobe»  it  is  plain,  that  when  the  body  attiadfd 

fneet  in  that  point.    Were  the  planet  B  to  receive  is  in  fuch  a  fituation  in  refpeA  of  the  globe*  tUt 

Id  impulfe,  as  in  the  direiftion  BE,  this  would  the  greater  number  of  the  ftrongeft  particles » 

trevent  the  two  bodies  from  falling  together ;  but  neareft  to  it,  the  body  will  be  more  forciblf  au 

their  common  centre  of  gravity  would  be  put  in-  trailed  than  when,  by  turning  the  globe  abon, 

it  motion  in  the  ^iredtion  of  the  line  CF,  parallel  the  greater  quantity  of  weak  particles  ftcuJd  be 

to  BE.    In  this  cafe,  the  fun  and  planet  would  neareft,  though  the  diHance  of  the  body  ihoud 

defcribe  rourtd  their  common  centre  of  gravity  remain  the  fame  from  the  centre  of  the  glokj 

fimilar  orbits,  while  that  centre  would  proceed  which  is  contrary  to  what  was  at  firft  rcmArkcd ; 

"^ith  an  uoiform  velocity  in  the  liile  CF,  and  fo  that  the  globe  aas  equally  on  all  fides.     If  aU  tk 

the  fyftem  of  the  two  bodies  would  move  on  with  particles  of  the  globe  attraA  all  the  panicles  d 

the  centre  of  gravity  without  end.  In  order  to  keep  another  in  the  proportion  already  mentioned,  ti* 

the  fyftem  in  the  fame  place,  it  is  neceflfary,  that  attra(5ting  globe  will  a<H  upon  the  other  in  tx 

^frheo  the  planet  received  its  impulfe  in  the  direc-  fame  proportion  to  the  diftance  between  tbeco- 

tion  BE>  thj  fun  (hould  receive  fuch  another  the  tre  of  the  globe  which  attrad$,  and  the  cestrt  jc 

Contrary  way,  fo  as  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity :  that  which  is  attracted :  and  the  proportion  ba«b 

C  without  any  motion,  in  which  cafe  it  would  al-  true,  though  either  or  both  of  the  gIobe»  h^t  cco- 

ways  remain  fixed.  pofed  of  diffimilar  parts,  foine  rarer,  and  ime 

(.^4o.)  The  a*ftion,  therefore,  between  the  fun  more  dcnfe;  provided  only,  that  aU  the  p*wti  j 

ktid  planets  is  mutual.   The  power  which  ads  the  fame 'globe,  equally  diftant  from  the  caitp-i 

between  the  fun  and  primary  planets  is  altogether  be  homogenous,  and  likewife  if  both  globo  a- 

ti  the  fame  nature  with  that  which  adk  between  tra<5t  each  other. 

the  fecondary  planets  and  their  primaries,  or  which  ( 343.)  Sir  Ifaac  has  thus  fhown,  that  this  pcwr 

kS.i  between  the  earth  and  bodies  near  its  fiirface,  in  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerie  is  deiiveii  trna 

In  different  planets  the  force  of  the  fun's  adion  the  fame  being  lodged  in  ever)' particle  of  the  ms^ 

Wpon  each  at  the  fame  diftance,  would  be  pro-  ter  which  compofes them;  and  confiquently  iIj: 

|)ortional  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  cont.tiii-  it  is  no  lefs  than  univeri'al  in  matter^  though  tbc 

ed  in  the  planet:   therefore  the  readion  of  the  power  be  too  minute  to  produce  any  vitbiec- 

planet  on  the  fun  at  the  fame  diftance,  or  the  fe<5l8  on  the  fmall  bodies  with  which  we  arc  ccr- 

motion  which  he  would  receive  from  each  planet,  verfant,  by  their  a^ion  on  one  anothtr.    In  Ue 

would  alio  be   proportional   to  the  quantity  of  Exedilars  indeed  we  have  no  particular  proof  iKat 

matter  in  the  planet ;  that  is,  thcfe  planets,  at  they  have  this  power,  as  we  find  no  appeatsscz 

the  fame  diftance,  would  adt  on  the  fame  body,  to  demonftrate  that  ,they  either  a^  or  are  jdtn! 

with  the  degrees  of  ftrength  proportioned  to  the  upon  by  it    But  fince  this  power  i*  fouud  to  br- 

quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  each.  long  to  all  bodies  whereon  we  can  make  ob^7T> 

(341.)  From  thefe  principles,  Newton  has  pro-  tion,  and  we  find  that  it  is  not  to  be  alti^roi  Vy 

Ved  that  each  of  the  particles  out  of  which  the  any  change  in  the  fhape  of  bodies,  but  accvit.pA- 

fun,  moon,  and  planets  are  formed,  exert  tlieir  nics  them  in  every  form  without  dimiButtoo,  re* 

power  of  gravitation  by  the  fame  law*  and  in  the  maining  ever  proportional  to  the  quantity  d  ij>- 

tame  proportion  to  the  diftance,  as  the  gres^t  bo-  lid  matt<*  in  each  ;  fuch  a  power  muit,  without 

dies  they  compofe.    For  this  purpofe,  he  firft  de-  doubt,  univerfally  belong  to  matter. 

tnonftratfe*,  that  if  the  globe  were  compounded  of  (344.)  From  the  times  in  which  the£e  iateSitn 

^articles  which  will  attraA  the  particles  of  any  0-  perform  their  revolutions,  compared  with  l**«c 

ther  iJody  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  propor-  diftances  from  their  rtfpe^ive  primaries,  the  pn> 

Hon  of  tlieir  diftances,  the  whole  globe  will  at-  portion  between  the  power  with  which  ouc  p- 

traft  the  fime  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  propor-  maty  attracts  his  fatelliies  and  the  fbrcr  »i*k 

tion  of  their  diftances  from  the  centrt*  of  the  globe,  which  any  other  attracts  his,  will  be  known  ;  ad 

jr^tovided  it  be  of  equal  denfity  throughout ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  power  with  which  any  j^ia- 

if  a  globe  adts  upon  diftant  bodies  by  the  law  juft  net  attrads  Wis  fecondary  to  the  power  with  wtsA 

j(lbw  fpecified,  and  the  power  of  tlie  globe  be  de-  it  attracts  a  body  at  its  lurface,  is  found  b)  cv»* 

Viycd  from  its  being  compofed  of  attrading  parti-  paring  the  diftance  of.  the  fecondary  planet  trwJi 

Clcs,  each  of  thefe  will  attra<ft  after  the  fame  pro-  the  centre  of  the  primary  to  the  diftlnce  of  o* 

portion.    For  the  globe  is  fuppofcd  to  ad  upon  primary  planet's  furface  from  the  fame;  .and  ^»0 

(lie  particles  of  a  body  without  it  oOpftaotly  in  hence   is  deducted   the   proportion   bet u cm  tie 

the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  their  dif-  power  of  gravity  upon  the  furface  of  oce  pUstC 

tances  from  the  centre  j  and  thereforej  at  the  to  the  gravity  upon  thie  furface  of  anothec 

fame  d'Hance  from  the  globe,  on  which  Hde  fo-  (345O  By  the  ILkeroetJiud  ofcoumariogtfcepc^ 

^vt-r  the  body  be  placed,  the  globe  will  a<t  equal-  riodical  time  of  a  primary  planet  about  the  in» 

ly  upon  it.  with  the  revolution  of  a  fateUite  about  its  priau- 

( 341.)  Now,  If  th*  particles,  of  which  the  globe  ry,  may  be  found  the  proportion  bf  gravjt),  gr  tf" 

is  compofed,  adted  upon  thofe  without  in  the  re^  the  weight  of  any  body,  qn  the  furface  of  the  in* 

ciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  their  diftances,  to  the  gravity  or  to  the  weight  of  the  laaie  body 

the  whole  globe  would  adt  upon  them  in  the  fame  upon  the  furface  of  the  planet  which  carries  j^a^M 

HiOiiotr  as  it  does )  if  the  particles  of  the  glqbe  ti^e  f^t^Uit^.    $j  coxn|)ut9tiQ|is  of  xLii  ktc^  ^ 

trui»t3ibctl 
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tronomers  have  found  the  relative  denfiUes  of  the 
fun  and  fuch  planets  as  have  (atellites,  together 
with  their  quantities  of  matter  and  the  fpace 
through  which  a  heavy  body  would  fait  in  i  fc- 
cond  at  their  furfaces.  The  refult  of  thefe  calcu- 
lations may  be  arranged  as  in  the  following  table: 


Sun 

Earth 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Herfchel 


Quant,  of 

Den- 

Matter. 

fity. 

338343 

100 

I 

395 

3I7'I 

98 

86'i6 

69 

18 

ai 

Fall  of  a  body  iii 
1  fccond. 
In  Feet. 


450*9 
i6'c9 

41*64 

14'4 
18-66 


(,u6.)  From  all  this  we  may  draw  the  following 
conciufions,  viz.  That  the  fun  is  rarefied  by  itj 
great  heat  j  and  that  of  the  4  planets  above-men- 
tioned, the  moft  denfe  is  that  neareft  the  fun- — 
The  denfities  of  the  planets  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury,  as  they  are  not  attended  with  (atellites 
on  which  obfervations  may  be. made,  cannot  be 
alcertaiiied.  From  analogy,  however,  we  ought 
to  conclude,  that  the  inferior  planet <i,  Venus  and 
Mercury*  are  more  dcnfe  than  the  earth,  and 
Mars  more  rare. 

p  A  R  T  ni. 

EXPLANATION  of  tHe  CELESTIAL  PH.S:- 

NOMENA,  ACCORDING  TO   THE  NEWTO-* 

MAN  DOCTRINE. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Circles,  tTonis,  Aspects^ 
Conjunctions,  &c^  of  the  Planets. 

(347-)  To  a  fpe(flator  placed  in  the  fun,  all  the 
pLinets  would  appear  to  defcribe  circles  annually 
in  the  heavens:  for  though  their  motions  are 
really  elliptical,  the  eccentricity  is  fo  fmall,  that 
Jie  difference  betweea  them  and  true  circles  is 
not.eafily  perceived  even  on  earth ;  and  at  the  fuUf 
ivhether  great  or  fmall,  it  Would  entirely  vanilh, 
Fhefe  circles,  which  in  fuch  a  fituation  would  ap* 
>ear  to  be  annuaHy  defcribed  among  the  fixed 
tars,  are  called  the  heJioc^trk  ^irclej  of  the  pla- 
lets.  To  a  fpe^ator  in  the  fun,  the  comets, 
hough  moving  in  tlie  moft  eccentric  orbits,  would 
(Ifo  appear  to  defcribe  circles  in  the  heavens :  for 
hough  their  orbits  are  in  reality  very  long  ellipfes, 
he  planes  of  them  extended  to  the  heavens  would 
oark  a  great  circle  of  which  the  eye  would  be  the 
entre  ;  only,  as  the  real  rhotion  is  in  an  ellipfis, 
he  body  would  appear  to*  move  much  moreflow- 
y  in  fomc  part  of  the  circle  than  another,  and  to 
(iifer  cxceiuvely  in  magnitude* 

(34^*)  To  ^^  inhabitant  of  any  planet,  however, 
he  fun  appears  to  go  round  in  its  own  heliocent- 
Ic  circle,  or  to  defcribe  in  the  heavens  that  fame 
urve,  \irhich  the  planet  would  appear  to  do  if  feen 
•om  the  (un,  Ifhus  in  PJ^u  XVl.yfe.  8.  when 
he  earth  is  at  Of  if  we  dra>y  a  line  from  a  through 
ie  fun  at  S,  the  point  G,  in  the  fphere  of  the 
eavens  where  the  line  terminates,  is  the  place 
'iiere  the  fun  then  appears  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
2rth«  In  a  month's  time  the  earth  will  go  from 
to  ^  ;  clr^vr;a  JiQp  tji«i  through  ^be  fuD|  atv^  '4f 
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extremity  at  H  will  point  out  hit  apparent  place 
at  that  time.  In  like  manner  if  we  draw  lines 
from  the  earth  in  la  feveral  fituations  in  which  ijL 
is  reprefented  for  the  la  months  of  the  year,  the 
fun's  apparent  place  will  be  found  as  above ;  and 
fo  it  would  be  ^und  by  a  fpe^tator  placed  in  Ve« 
nus  or  any  other  planet. 

(349.)  The  heliocentric  circle  of  the  earth  is  cal- 
led the  ecliptic  ;  becaufe  eclipfes  of  the  fun  or 
moon  can  only  happen  when  the  latter  is  in  or 
near  it.  By  fome  ancidit  writers  it  has  been 
called  the  circle  of  the  fun,  or  the  oblique  circle, 
becaufe  it  cuts  the  equator  at  oblique  angles.  It 
is  alfo  cabled  by  Ptolemy  the  circle  which  pafiet 
through  the  midft  of  the  animals  j  becaufe  the  i« 
conitellation?,  through  which  it  pafl'es,  were  an- 
ciently all  reprefented  by  animals,  or  parts  of 
them,  though  now  the  balance  h  introduced  in 
place  of  the  claws  of  the /corpion.  For  this  rea-. 
fon,  a  belt  taken  in  the  concave  fphere  of  the  hea- 
vens about  10  degrees  on  each  fide,  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  called  the  zodiac,  from  z»«"»,  an  animal,  and 
the  conllellations  through  which  the  ecliptic  is 
drawn,  are  called  the  conftellations  of  the  zodiac. 

(350-)  Although  the  fun  apparently  goce  round 
the  earth, annually  in  this  circle,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine his  place  by  mere  infpe^tion,  as  we  can  do 
that  of  any  other  heavenly  body ;  for  the  fixed 
Aars  are  the  only  marks  by  which  we  can  detcf 
mine  the  place  of  any  of  the  celeflial  bodies ;  and 
the  fuperior  brightnefs  of  tlie  fun  renders  them 
totally  invifible,  ej^cept  in  the  tiroe  of  a  great 
eclipuf,  when  his  light  is  for  a  time  totally  obfci.- 
red.  But  though  we  cjinnot  know  the  place  of 
the  fun  dlre^Jlly,  it  is  eafily  found  from  a  know- 
ledg<?of  tiiofe  fixed  ftars  which  are  oppofite  to  him. 

(351.)  Thus,  in  Phte  XVL /^.  8.  fuppofe  it 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  earth  is  at ;?,  if 
we  know  tliat  the  point  G  is  then  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  fun,  we  know  that  A,  its  oppofite, 
is  the  fun's  place,  and  confcquently,  by  finding 
the  places  throughout  the  year  diametrically  op- 
pofite to  the  fun,  as  G  H I K  L  M  A  B  C  D  E  F,  wit 
may  be  aiVured  that  in  thefe  times  tiie  fun*s  place 
wasinthepointsABCDEFGHIKLM.  Tl« 
point  in  the  heavens  diametnc;dly  oppofite  to  the 
liin  may  ^  known  every  night  at  11  o'clock  when 
the  ftars  are  vifible  ;  for  the  ilar  which  has  an  ele^ 
vatioQ  above  the  horizon,  at  that  time  equal  to 
the  fun's  depreflion  below  it,  is  directly  oppofite 
to  him. 

l3S^^)  When  the  ecliptic  is  thus  foun<^»  the 
latitude  of  the  moon  or  any  ftar  is  counted  by  its 
diftance  firomthe  ecliptic,  in  the  fame  manner  sk 
the  latitudes  of  places  on  the  earth  are  rec.kone4 
by  their  diftance  from  the  equator,  and  circles 
pafiing  thro'  the  pole^  of  th^  ecliptic  at  right  angles 
to  its  plane,  are  called  circles  of  iatkude^  The  de^ 
CLiNATiON  of  any*celeftial  body  is  its  deviation 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pole  neareft  to  it.  » 

(353  )  The  LATITUDE  of  any. planet  is  eithcjr 
beliocentrie  or  geocentric.  The  /jtliocentric  latitude 
is  its  diftance  from  the  ecliptic  as  feen  from  the 
fun,  and  lis  geocentric  as  feen  from  tbf  earth.  A 9 
the  orbits  of  the  planets ' are  j'ocUned  in  di^erenl 
angles  to  the  eclipticj  the  heliocentric  latitude  oi' 
any  planet  1  is  aljnoft  always  different  from  itsgeo-* 
<:?ptnp  latitude.    Thuflj  let  AJ>>  Pktc  XYI.  fig. 

,  9- 
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9.  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  C  D  the  orbit  of  Ye-  ther  in  the  zodiac  or  not,  is  thus  rderred  to  the 

no*,  viewed  with  the  eye  in  their  common  fedtion,  ecliptic  by  its  circle  of  latitude,  or  great  ckde, 

-wherein  they  appear  ftraight  lines ;  let  £  and  F  pafling  through  the  phaenoiBenon,  and  cutting  the 

be  two  oppofitepoints  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  fuppofe  ecliptic  at  right  angles ;  and  whatever  6ga  the  or* 

Venus  to  be  in  the  point  C.    If  fiie  ^ere  at  that  cle  of  latitude  pailes  through,  the  phambnienoci  u 

time  viewed  from  the  fun  S,  flie  would  appear  m  (aid  to  have  its  place  in  that  fign,  though  crer  (a 

the  point  of  the  heavens  m^ed  H,  and  her  heli-  far  diftant  trom  it. 

ocentric  latitude  is  then  F  H ;  but  if  viewed  from  iss^^)  Some  aftronomers  make  the  local  zodix 

the  earth  tn  B,  flie  will  appear  at  ^  ;  and  her  geo>  invariable  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  imagine  a  d^ 

centric  is  only  F  g,  cle  of  latitude  drawn  through  the  firft  ftar  of  tk 

(354.)  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  whoie  conflellation  Ariet,  marked  in  Bayer'«  catalo|ue 

orbits  are  included  in  that  of  the  earth,  are  called  by  the  Greek  letter  y ;  and  reckon  their  longitude 

tNFXRiOR ;  and  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  from  the  point  where  that  circle  cuts  the  ecltptk. 

Georgturo  Sidusy  are  called  superior  planets.  This  ftar,  is  called  the  tuft  ftar  of  tbe  Ram  ;  asd 

The  two  points  where  the  helfocentric  circle  of  any  when  this  method  is  made  ufe  of»  the  longitude  of 

planet  cuts  the  ecliptic,  are  called  its  nodes  ;  and  any  phznomenon  is  £iid  to  be  fo  many  figoiy  d> 

that  which  the  planet  pafles  through  as  it  goes  into  grees,  minutes,  &c.  from  the  firft  ftar  of  the  Ram. 

north  latitude,  is  called  the  a/rending  node,  and  is  Thus,  in  Street's  Caroline  Tables,  tbe  longitisle 

marked  thus  tS  »  ^d  the  oppolite  to  this  is  called  of  Jiipite^s  afcending  node  is  two  figns  ei^bt  ^ 

the  defcendmg  node,  and  is  marked  Q .    A  line  grees  m>m  the  firlt  ftar  of  Aries,  which  is  thtx 

drawn  from  one  node  to  the  other  is  called  the  marked:  Lon.  1/  Q  <«  i*  <v*  « *  8*.    The  cob. 

tine  of  tbe  nodes  of  the  planet^  which  is  the  com-  mon  way  of  reckoning  the  longitude  of  a  phxs> 

mon  fedion  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  menon  is  to  take  «y»  for  the  firft  point  of  \)ac  ecl^* 

of  the  planet  produced  on  each  fide  to  the  fined  tic,  and  not  to  number  the  degrees  quite  rouod 

ftars.              ^  that  circle  as  a  continued  feries,  but  to  mabe  a 

(335O  Tfie  zodiac  is  either  AtmAL  or  locau  new  beginning  at  the  firft  point  of  every  fign,  wA 

Theaftral  is  divided  into  is  unequal  parts,  be-  to  reckon  from  thence  only  the  length  of  30*. 

caufe  it  contains  it  celeftial  conftellations,  fome  When  this  method  is  made  ufe  o^  tbe  ksagitnde 

of  which  are  larger  than  others.    The  local  zodiac  of  any  phaeuomenon  is  expreffed  by  faying  it  is  is 

is  divided  into  11  equal  parts,  called  sigks,  each  fuch  a  degree  and  fuch  a  minute  of  a  fign :  sd 

containing  30  degrees.    Thefe  are  counted  from  thus  we  may  exprefs  the  longitude  of  the  afeesd* 

the  potnt  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic  interfed'  ing  node  of  Mercury,  ^  Q  '6  \^  40';  aod  fbof 

each  other  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  any  other.    The  place  of  a  phzoomeooB  i>  the 

are  denoted  by  particular  marks,  according  to  the  heavens  is  expreOed  by  fetting  down  its  longitude 

apparent  annual  motion  of  the  fun.    See  Plate  and  latitude. 

XVI.  fig.  10.    A  motion  in  the  heavens  in  the  (359O  £very  planet  lU^e  the  moon,  is  Ibraftino 

order  of  thefe  figns,  as  from  Aries  to  Taurus,  is  in  conjunction  with  {he  fun,  an<i  fofnedoiesa 

(aid  to  be  a  motion  in  confeipience ;  and  fuch  are  opposition.    Its  conjundion  is  when  the  go^ 

the  true  motions  of  all  the  planets,  though  their  centric  place  of  the  planet  is  the  lame  with  th^^ 

tpparent  motions  are  fometimes  contrary,  and  the  fun  ;  though  an  exad  or  central  coBJuadka 

then  they  are  iaid  to  mote  in  antecedence.    The  can  only  take  place  when  the  line  of  its  nodes 

local  zodiac  is  not  always  invariably  the  fame  as  pafTes  through  Uie  earth,  and  the  pUnet  it£^  it 

to  the  places  of  the  feveral  figns,  though  the  whole  m  one  of  its  nodes  at  the  time.    It  is  howrrcr,  ■ 

always  takes  up  the  fame  place  in  the  heavens,  general,  called  a  conjunction  or  c^jpoGtioa*  whcs 

▼iz.  10  degrees  on  each  fide  the  ecliptic.    The  the  fame  chrle  of  latitude  pafles  thioogh  the  fm 

points  where  the  cdeftial  ecjuator  cuts  the  eclip-  and  planet  at  the  fame  time.    When  t^  geocea- 

tic,  are  found  to  have  a  motion  in  antecedence  of  trie  place  of  a  planet  is  90^*  or  a  quarter  of  a  dr* 

about  50  feconds  a  year.  cle  from  the  fun's  place,  the  phmet  is  iaid  to  be 

(356.)  This  change  of  place  of  the  firft  point  of  in  quadrature  or  in  a  quartiie  afpedt  with  tbe  feti 

the  ecliptic,  from  whence  the  figns  are  counted,  and  thefe  terms  are  ufed  in  a  bke  fenle  wbeDj^ 

occafions  a  like  change  in  the  figns  themfelves ;  plied  to  any  two  of  the  heavenly  bodiesL. 

which,  though  fcSrce  (enfible  for  a  few'Vearfl^  has  the  fun  and  moon,  or  the  moon  and  any  , 

now  become  very  confiderable.   Thus,  unce  aftro-  or  any  two  planets,  may  be  in  conjuafibo^ 

nomy  was  firft  cultivated  among  the  Greeks,  which  fition,  or  quadrature. 

is  about  aooo  years  ago,  the  firft  point  of  the  e-  (360.)  Befides  thefe,  the  ancients  reckooed  tvs 

cliptic  is  removed  backward  above  a  whole  fign  :  other  afpeds,  the  trine  and  the  sixriu  ;  the 

and  though  it  was  then  about  the  middle  of  the  former  when  the  bodies  were  diftant  in*r  ^ 

conftdlation  Aries,  is  now  about  the  middle  of  Pif-  the  latter  when  only  half  that  diftancc> 

ces.    Notwithftanding  this  alteration,  however,-  pe^s  are  marked  thus : 

the  figns  ftill  retain  their  ancient  names  lEmd  marks.  Conjund.  Oppofitioo.  Quadrature.  Trine.  \ 

When  the  zodiac  is  mentioned  by  aftronomers^  6             S                O               A 

the  local  zodiac  is  generally  meant.  The  afpedts  were  formeriy  fuppoied  to 

(357.)  The  L0icGlTUt>E  of  a  phaqnomenon  in  the  aifairs  of  mankind ;  but  Astkologt, 

the  heavens  is  in  the  number  of  degrees  counted  treated  of  thefe  influences,  is  now  juftly  rejeAcd. 

firom  the  firft  point  of  Aries  on  the  ecliptic  to  the  (361.)  The  inferior  planets  have  two  kaA  d 

place  where  a  circle  of  latitude  drawn  through  conjundion  with  the  fun ;  one  in  the  ii 

the  phenomenon  would  cut  the  ecliptic  at  right  of  their  femicircles,  the  other  in  the  " 

angles.    £?ery  ph»Bomeiioa' in  the  heavens,  v^he>  In  the  formeri  the  planet  is  between  the 
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and  the  fun ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  fun  is  between  morning;  and  December  6thy'  17799  at  5  h.  S5^ 

the  earth  and  planet.    The  inferior  planets  can  in  the  afternoon ;  but  was  not  feen  again,  in  thi^ 

never  be  in  oppo&tion  to  the  fnn,  ncnr  even  appear  iSand  at  l^aft,  until  the  year  1799,  May  7th,  at  9 

at  a  great  diftan€e  from  him.   The  length  they  go  h.  34'  in  the  afternoon,    in  like  manner,  Venus 

is  called  their  elongation.    Thus,  in  Plati  XVI.  Ibmetimes  spears  as  a  black  ^t  on  the  fun,  but. 

fig.  II.  letOPQRTbe  part  of  the  ecliptic  \  S  ntore  feldom  then  Mercury.    She  was  thus  feen 

the  fun  5  and  the  three  circles  round  hhn,  the  or-  firit  in  1639  }  afterwards  in  the  )rears  1761  and 

tuts  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Earth.    Suppofe  1769 ;  bat  will  not  again  be  tifibie-in  tliis  manner 

the  earth  to  be  at  A,  the  fun's  geocentric  jrfac«  till  the  year  1874. 

will  be  at  Q.    If  Mercury  be  then  at  I,  his  geo-       (366.^  When  the  earth  is  out  of  the  h'ne  of  the 

centric  place  is  Ukewiie  at  Q ;  fo  that  he  is  in  con-  nodes  of  an  inferior  planet,  its  orbit  appears  an 

jundlion  with  the  fun  in  his  inferior  femicirclc :  if  ellipfVs,  more  or  lefs  eccentric,  aocording  to  the 

at  M,  his  geoc^itric  place  is  likewifeatQ;  fbthat  Ikuation  of  the' eye  of  the  fpe^tor.    In  thefb 

he  is  in  conjun^ion  in  his  fuperior  fenicircle.  cafes,  the  motion  of  Mercury  is  nuequal :  failer 

(36a.)  In  like  manner,  Venus  at  £  is  in  con-  near  the  inferior  conjundion,  but  moft  unequal  iiv 

jundlon  in  her  inferior  femieircle,  at  G  in  her  f«^  the  inferior  (emidrder  going  through  the  unetjual 

perior :  but  if  we  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  at  A,  ipaces  into  which  the  ellipfis  is  divided.  The  mo- 

and  Venus  at  Hy  her  geocentric  place  isT,  and  tions  of  the  inferior  planets,  both  direft  and  retro* 

her  elongation  Q  T»  which  in  this  figure  is  the  grade,  are  very  unequal ;.  and  this  inequality  pro- 

greateft  pofiSble ;  for  this  always  takea  place  when  ceeds  not  frook  the  excentricit^  of  their  orbits,  but 

a  Ilraight  line  from  the  earth  touches  the  orbit  of  from  the  projection  of  theirorbits  into  kmg  ellipfis, 

the  planett  as  is  evident  from  the  ^pxtt ;  that  is»  and  is  therefore  a  mere  optical  deception. 

provided  the  planet  be  in  its  aphelion  at  the  time.         ( 367. )  Thefe  planets  appear  ftationary  while 

Thus  the  greateft  poffible  elongatioi^  of  Mercury  changing  their  motion  from  dired  to  retrograde, 

is  Q  P  wluro  he  is  in  his  aphelion  at  L ;  and  the  or  from  retrograde  to  direct.    If  the  earth  flood 

c^uantity  of  this  is  found  by  aftronomicaJ  obferva*.  ftill,  the  times  of  their  appearing  ftationar^  would 

tions  to  be  about  %%  degrees,  and  that  of  Venus  be  at  their  greateft  elongation;  for  thobgh  it  be  » 

about  48.    The  inferior  planets  in  their  elonga-  property  of  thedrcle,  that  a  ilraight  line  can  only 

tions,  are  fometimes  eaftward  and  fometimesweft-  touch  it  in  one  point,  yet  when  the  circle  is  very 

ward  of  the  fUn  ;  in  the  former  caie  they  appear  large,  the  rece£i  from  the  tangent  is  not  percep> 

in  the  evening,  and  in  the  latter  in  the  morning,  tible  for  a  confiderable  time.    Thus  in  fig.  ir. 

The  foallncfs  of  Mercury  and  his  neamefs  to  the  fiippofe  the  earth  to  be  at  reft  in  A,  Venus  would 

fun  prevent  him  from  being  often  taken  notice  of;  appear  ftationary,  her  geocentric  place  continuing' 

but  the  largenefs  and  beauty  of  Venus  have  made  at  T  all  the  while  (he  is  going  in  her  orbit  from  <r 

ber,  in   all  ages»  cdebr§ted  as  the  evening  and  to  ^ ;  becaufe  her  deviation  from  the  vifual  line 

morning  JIar.  A  T  would  fcarce  be  perceptible  fo  neay  the  point 

(363.)   The  planets  Ibmetimes  appear  to  go  of  contad  H. 
forward,  foaietimes  backward,  and  fometimes  to        (36S.)  The  inferior  planets,  therefore,  to  an  in- 

ftand  ftilL    Thefe  different*  conditions  are  by  af-  hs^itant  of  the  earth,  appear  always  near  the  fun  ; 

tronomera  called  direS,  retrognuht  and  Jhiiomuy*  altematdy  going  from  and  returning  to  him,  fome-^ 

Were  they  to  be  viewed  from  the  fim,  they  would  times  in  ftraight  lines,  at  others  in  elliptical  curvesr 

always  appear  dired;.  but  when  viewed  from  the  firft  on  one  fide  and  then  on.  the  other;   fome-^ 

earth,  the  inferior  planets  appear  dired  w)iile  mo-  times  fd  neaf  as  ta  be  rendered  invifible  by  hiiP 

ting   in  their  upper  femicircles,  and  retrograde  ftronger  light.    Sometimes,  when  in  or  near  their 

when  in  their  lower  ones.    Thus  in  fig.  ix»fup-  riodes,  they  pafs  behind  the  fun  in  their  fuperior 

pofe  the  earth  at  reft  at  A,  while  Mercury  is  going  i^midrdes,  or  pais  between  him  and  us  ^  b  whicb 

on  in  his  orbit  from  N  to  I,  and  from  I  to  L,  l\is  cafe  they  appear  liiLe  black  (pots  on  bis  dilk,  as 

motion  appears  to  an  obdrver  at  A  to  be  retro-  above  mentioned.^    For  the  better  comprehending;. 

g;rade,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  name-  of  thefe  motions,  however,  we  have  hitherto  fup- 

W  from  R  to  Q  and  from  Q  to  P;  but  when  in  pofed  the  earth  to  ft^id  ftill  in  fbme  part  of  itsr 

that  part  of  his  orbit  which  Ues between  Land  N,  orbit,  while  they  go  round  the  iiin  in  theirs ;  but 

bis  motion  appears  dired,  or  hou^  P  to  Q  and  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  now  remains  to  cpnfider 

xdm  Q  to  R.  Ihe  changes  which  take  place  in  confequencc  of  the 

(364.)  When  the  earth  is  in  the  line  of  nodes  of  earth's  motion, 
m  inferior  planet,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  for-        (.369.)  Were  the  earth  to  ftand  ftill  in  any  part 

ner  is  then  in  a  Ilraight  line,  becauP?  the  plane  of  of  its  orbit,  as  at  A,  the  places  of  cqnjundion^ 

t  paifes  through  the  eye :  if  in  a  conjundion  in  both  in  the  fi^rior  and  inferior  femicircle,  as  al- 

lis  upper  femicirde,  he  paftes  behind  the  Am:  if  k>  of  the  greateft  elongation;  and  coniequently, 

a  his  lower  femicircle,  he  pafles  before  it,  and  the  places  of  direA  an«pi  retrograde  motion^  and 

vBl  then  be  £een  by  an  obferver  on  earth  to  pafs  of  the  ftations  of  an  inferior  planet,  would  alwavs 

)ver  the  fun's  dilk  like  a  round  and  very  black  be  ia  the  fame  part  of  the  heavens.    Thus,  in 

pot.     Vfcrc  the  planeof  his  orbit  coincident  with  Plate  XVL   fig*   1 1    upon  this  foppofition,  the 

he  ecliptic,  this  appearance  would  be  feen  every  places  of  Mercury's  ftations  would  always  be  the 

ear;   but  by  reafbn  of  the  obliquity  of  the  two  points  P  and  R,  the  arc  of  his  dire<fl  motion  PR,. 

Janes  to  each  other,  it  is  much  more  rare.  and  of  his  retrograde,  motion  RP  ^  wliereas,  on 

(3650  Meacury,  however,  was  feeij  in  this  account  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  places  where 

lanner  November  nth  17S1,  at  3  h  44' in  the  thefe  appearances  happen  are  coiitiuuaiiy  advan- 

ftecnoon;    May  4thy  17^1  at  6  h.  5/  in  the  cing  forward  ia  the  ecu^tic,  accucdin^  tu  the  or- 

dec 
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der  of  the  (igns*    Iif  fig.  ii.  ]et  ABCD  be  the  or-  from  the  £ai:th.     Their  real  diftancet  firain  tbe 

Jnt  of  the  earth ;  eff^  b  that  of  Mercury,  0  the  Earth,  when  in  pongee,  are  yariable,  partly  oip- 

fun ;'  GFICi  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  extended  to  the  ing  to  the  eccentricities  of  then*  orbits,  as  wefl  as 

6xed  ftars.    When  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  fun's  that  of  the  Earth ;  and  partly  owing  to  the  huk 

geocentric  place  is  at  F  ;  and  Mercury,  in  order  tions  of  the  different  bodies,  b^ii^hich  it  happros 

to  a  conjundion,  muft  bie  in  the  line  AF ;  that  is,  that  they  are  in  perigee,  in  different  parts  of  their 

in  his  orbit  he  mud  be  at /or  b.    Suppofe  him  to  orbits.    The  leafb  poffible  dlftance  is,  when  tbe 

be  at  ^  in  his  inferior  femicircle :   if  :the  earth  perigee  happens  at  the  time  that  the  Earth  is  in 

itood  dill  at  A,  his  next  conjunction  would  be  its  perihelion^  and  when  tbe  planet  is  in  it*  »• 

-when  he  is  in  his  fuperior  femicircles  at  b;  the  phelion. 

places  of  his  greateft  elongation*  alfo  would  be  at  (373*)  The  difference  of  diftanoe  between  the 

e  and  ^,  and  in  the  ecliptic  at  £  and  G ;  but  fup-  Earth  and   inferior  planets,  at  different  timci, 

pfoiing  the  earth  to  go  on  in  its  orbit  from  A  to  B>  makes  a  confiderable  Tariation  in  their  appaiciii 

the  fun's  geocentric  place  is  now  at  K ;  and  Mer^  diameters,  which  indeed,  is  very  obfervable  m  all 

cury,  in  order  to  be  in  conjunction,  ought  to  be  the  planets ;  and  thus,  they  fometimes  look  cqbS- 

in  the  line  BK  at  m.    As  bv  the  motion  of  the  derably  larger  than  at  others.    This  difference  gf 

earth,  the  places  of  Mercury  s  conjuncftions  with  magnitude  in  Mercury,  is  nearly  as  5!^  to  i ;  sad 

the  fun,  are  thus  continually  carried  round  in  the  in  Venus,  no  lef^  than  31  to  i.  Any  p^ibn,  unafift- 

ecliptic,  in  confequence,  fo  the  places  of  his  ut-  ed  by  inftruments,  may  obferve  an  inferior  pUort 

moft  elongations  muft  be  carried  in  confequence  ^temately  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  fun,  us* 

alfo.    Thus,  when  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  places  til  at  laft  it  comes  into  conjundion  with  him,  asd 

of  his  greateft  elongation  from  the  fun  are  in  the  then  recedes  farther  and  farther,  till  it  is  at  its  gresu 

ecliptic  £  and  G ;  the  motion  of  the  earth  from  eit  elongation,  which  vrill  be  firft  on  one  fide,  aai 

A;  to  B  advances  them  forward  from  G  to  L,  and  then  on  the  other ;  but,  if  we  obferve  theappair^ 

from  £  to  I.  change  of  place,  of  an  inferior  planet,  in  the  fplter? 

(370.)  The  geocentric  motion  of  Venus  may  of  the  heavens,  its  dired  motions,  ftations,  acd 

be  explained  in  a  fimilar  manner;  only  as  the  mo-  retrogradatio^,  meafuring  its  diameter  frequeflthr 

tion  of  Venus  is  much  flower  than  that  of  Mer-  with  the  micrometer,  we  ihall  find,  by  its  decreat 

cury,  his  conjunctions,  oppofitions,  elongations,  at  fome  times,  and  increafe  at  others,  that  its  di(* 

and  ftations,  all  return  much  more  frequently  than  tance  from  us  is  very  confiderably  varied, 

thofe  of  Venus.                                 ^  (3  74O  The  apparent  paths  of  Mercury  and  Vf- 

(371.)  To  explain  the  ftationary  appearances  of  nus,  as  feen  from  the  earth,  are  delineated  oa 

the  planets,   it   muft  be  remembered  that  the  Plate  XVII.   fig.  j.     They  appear  to  defcribc 

diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  even  of  that  of  looped  curves,  which  are  extremely  compUcal«!. 

Saturn,  are  but  mei^  points  in  comparifon  of  the  The  darkeft  line  reprefeats  that  of  Venus,  wlacf 

cjiftance  of  the  fixed  ftars ;  and,  therefore,  any  returns  into  itfelf  every  eighth  year.    The  fiuntt^ 

two  line^abfolutely  parallel,  though  drawn  at  the  looped  cutve  reprefents  the  path  of  MercurT, 

diftance.  of  the  diameter  of  Saturn's  orbit  from  which  does  n6t  retimi  into  itfelf  at  any  afli,^t»b> 

each  other,  would,  if  continued  to  the  fixed  ftars,  period.     The  double  circle,    with   the  moetia 

appi^ar  -to   us  to  terminate  in  the  fame   point,  marked  upon  it,  reprefents  the  apparent  pati  d 

Let  the  two  circles,  Plate  XVI.  fig.  13.  reprefent  the  fun,  (for  the  Earth  is  here  confidered  as  sp- 

tiie  orbits  of  Venus  and  of  the  Earth ;  let  the  parently  at  reft,)  and  the  outer  circle  rrpTefe* 

lines  AB,  BF,  CG,  DH,  be  parallel  to  SP;  we  the  ecliptic.    The  apparent  ftations  and  rrtxt^:*- 

may  nevcrthelefs  afBrm,  that  if  c6ntinued  to  the  dations  of  thefe  planets,  areobvioufly  fhewn  fnsa 

diftancejof  the  fixed  ftars,  they  would  all  termi-  this  figure. 

nate  in  the  fame  point  with  the  line  SP.    Suppofe,  (375.)  The  apparent  paths  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  ar^f 

then,  VJ^us  at  E,  while  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  vi-  Saturn,  are^iven  in  PI.  XVI.  fig.  14.   The  nomben 

fual  ray,  by  which  fhe  is  leen,  in  the  line  A£.  marked  on  the  looped  curves,  are  the  years  tar 

Suppoie'  again,  that  while  Venu*  goes  from  £  to  which  the  motions  are  fhewn.    This  figure  iS^ 

F,  the  e^rth  goes  from  A  to  B,  the  vifual  ray,  by  fcrves  well  for  (hewing  the  apparent  ftations,  &^ 

which  Venus  is  now  feen,  is  BF,  parallel  to  AE ;  of  the  fuperior  planets. 

and  ther^ore,  Venus  will  be  all  that  time  ftation-  (376.)  As  the  fni^erior  planets  movr  in  a  \si^ 
ary,  app^ring  in  that  point  of  the  heavens  where-  orbit  than  the  Earth,  they  can  only  be  in  ctnuus*:- 

SP  exteiided  would  terminate:-  this  ftation  is  at  tion  with  the  fun,  when  they  are  on  that  Sie^- 

her  chaining  from  direCt  to  retrograde.    Again,  pofite  to  the  Earth;  as,  on  the  other  band,  tkf 

fuppofe,  Avhen  the  earth  is  at  C,  Venus  is  at  G,  are  in  oppofition  to  him,  when  the  Earth  is  V- 

and  the  vifual  line  CG;  if,  while,  the  earth  goes  t  ween  the  fun  and  them.    They  are  in  quadratcr- 

from  C  to  D,  Venus  goes  from  G  to  H,  fo  chat  with  him,   when   the  geocentric  places  arc  9c* 

fhe  is  feen  in  the  line  GH^^^araltel  to  CG,  flie  will  diftant  from  that  of  the  fun.    In  order  to  nwir- 

be  all  th:A  time  ftationary,  appearing  in  the  point  ftand  their  apparent  motions,  we  Ihall  f«jppc* 

where  a  Rne  drawn  from  S  through  P  would  ter-  them  to  ftand  ftill,  in  fome  part  of  their  oi^- 

minate.    ^'his  ftation  is  at  her  changing  from  re-  while  the  earth  makes  a  complete  re-.-oiutioo  ~ 

trograde  to  direCt ;  and  both  are  in  her  inferior  fe-  hers;  in  which  cafe,  any  fuperior  plaiiet  *xme- 

miciicle.  '  then  have  the  following  appearances : 

(372.)  An  inferior  planet,  when  in  conjunction  (377.)  I.  While  the  earth  is  in  her  moft  tlrftat* 

with  the  fun,  in  its  inferior  femicih:!e,  is  faid  to  femicircle,  the  motion  of  the  planet  will  be  diivr- 

be  in  perigee,  and  when  in  the  other,  to  bft  in  II.  While  the  earth  i^'n  her  neareft  feiricirde,  t^ 

/•.  POGEE,   on  account  of  its  diffei-ent  diltances  .planet  will  be  retro^^radc.    III.  Wiaic  the  cJ^** 
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near  thofe  places  of  its  orbit,  where  a  line  wcirid  appear  to  move  retrograde  from  G  to  ^, 

iwn  from  the  planet,  would  be  a  tangent,  it  defcribing  the  unequal  arcs  GH,   HI,  IK,  KL, 

uld   appear  to  be  ftationary.    Thus,  in  Plate  LM,  MN,  in  equal  times.    When  the  earth  is  at 

ri.  tig.  15.  let  a  ^  r  ^ reprelent  the  orbit  of  the  k^  Jupiter  appears  at  K^  in  oppofition  to  the  fun^ 

rlh  5   S   the  Sun :  EFG  an  arc  of  the  orbit  of  and  there  his  retrograde  motion  is  fwifteil*   When 

piter  2     ABC  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  projeded  the  earth  is  either  at  g  or  »,  the  points  of  contact 

the  iphcre  of  the  fixed  ftars.    Suppofe  Jupiter  of  the  tangents  P^  and  P»,  Jupiter  is  nearly  in 

continue  at  F,  while  the  earth  goes  round  in  quadrature  with  the  fun :  and  the  nearer  he  is  to 

r   orbit«   according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  cither  of  thefe  points,  the  flower  is  his  retrograda- 

^  c  d.     While  the  earth  is  in  the  femicirole  moft  tion ;  for  the  arcs  IK  and  KL  are  greater  than  HI 

lant    from   Jupiter,  going   from  a  to  3  and  or  LM :  and  the  arcs  HI  and  KM  are  greater  than 

►m  ^  to  Cf  his  motion  in  the  heavens  would  GH  or  MN.    Since  the  dire<5t  motion  is  fwifteft 

pear    dire^,  or  from  A  to  B,  and  from  B  when  the  earth  is  at  ^,  and  continues  diminifliin^ 

C  :  but,  while  the  earth  is  in  its  neareft  femi-  till  it  changes  to  retrograde,  it  muft  be  infenfible 

cle  e  d  e^  the  motion  of  Jupiter  would  appear  near  the  time  of  change :  and,  in  like  manner,  the 

Lrograde  from  C  to  B,  and  from  B  to  A ;  for  retrograde  motion  being  fwifteft  when  the  earth 

b^  C9  d,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  diffe-  is  in  >,  and  diminiihing  gradually  till  it  changes 

nt  nations,  from  whence  an  inhabitant  of  the  to  dire<5t,  muft  alfo  at  the  time  of  that  change  be 

rth  MTould  view  Jupiter  at  different  feafons  of  infenfible ;  for  any  motion  graduallv  decreafing 

e  year,  and  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from  each  of  till  it  changes  into  a  contrary  one  gradually  increa* 

eCe  nations,  through  F  the  place  of  Jupiter,  fing,  muft  at  the  time  of  the  change  be  altogether 

id  continued  to  the  ecliptic,  would  fliew  his  ap-  infenfible. 

irent  place  there  to  be  fucceflSvely  at  A,  B,  C,  (380.)  The  fame  changes  in  the  apparent  mo- 

,  A.     While  the  earth  is  near  the  points  of  con-  tions  of  this  planet  will  alfo  take  place,  if  we  fup- 

L<5t,  a  and  r,  Jupiter  would  appear  ftationar)*,  be-  pofc  him  to  go  on  flowly  in  his  orbit ;  only  they 

lufe  the  vifual  ray  drawn  through  both  planets,  will  happen  every  year  when  the  earth  is  in  diffe- 

OC9  not  fenfibly  differ  from  the  tangent  fa  or  Fr .  rent  parts  of  her  orbit,  and  confcquently  at  dif- 

Vhen  the  earth  is  at  3,  a  line  drawn  firom  6  thro'  ferent  times  of  the  year.    Thus,  (fig.  15.)  let  us 

and  F  to  the  ecliptic,  (hews  Jupiter  to  be  in  fuppofe,  that,  while  the  earth  goes  round  her  or- 

onjundion  with  the  fun  at  B.    When  the  earth  bit,  Jupiter  goes  from  F  to  G,  the  points  of  the 

i  at  ^,  a  line  drawn  from  J  through  S,  continued  earth's  orbit  from  which  Jupiter  will  now  appear 

:>  the  ecliptic,  would  terminate  in  a  point  oppo-  to  be  flationary  will  be  a  and  jf  j  andconfequently 

te  to  B  ;  which  fhcws  Jupiter  then  to  be  in  op-  his  ftations  muft  be  at  a  time  of  the  year  different 

ofition  to  the  fun :  and  thus,  it  appears,  that  his  from  the  former.     The  conjunction  of  Jupiter 

notion  is  direA  intheconjundlion,  but  retrograde  with  the  fun  will  now  be  wheti  the  earth  is  at  /, 

then  in  oppofition,  with  the  fun.  and  his  oppofition  when  it  is  at  r;  for  which  rea- 

(378.)  The  DIRECT  MOTION  of  a  fuperior  pla-  fon  thefe  alfo  will  happen,  at  t?mes  of  the  year  dif- 

ict  is  fwifter  the  nearer  it  is  to  a  conjunction,  and  fen^nt  from  thofe  of  thepfeceedJng  ogpofiiion  and 

lower  as  it  approaches  to  a  quadrature  with  the  conjudtion.     The  motion  of  Saturn  is  fo  flow, 

un.     Thus,  in  fig.  16.  let  0  be  the  fun;  the  lit-  that  it  makes  but  little  alteration  either  in   the 

le  circle  round  it,  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  where-  times  or  places  of  his  conjundion  or  oppofition  ; 

*i  ab  cdefg  is  the  moft  diftant  femicircle;  OPQ,  and  no  doubt  the  fame  will  take  place  in  a  more 

lu  arc  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter ;  and  ABCDEFG,  eminent  degree  in  Herfchel ;  but  the  motion  of 

m  arc  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  fphcre  of  the  fixed  Mars  is  fo  much  fwifter  than  even  that  of  Jupiter, 

iars.    If  we  fuppofe  Jupiter  to  ftand  ftill  at  P,  that  both  the  times  and  places  of  his  conjunctions 

»y  the  eartli's  motion  from  a  to^,  he  would  ap-  and  oppolitions  are  thereby  very  much  altered, 

pear  to  move  direft  from  A  to  G,  defcribing  the  (i8i.)  A  fuperior  planet  is  in  apogeb  when  in 

unequal  arcs  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  EF,  FG,  in  e-  conjun<ftion  with  the  fun,  and  in  perigbe  when 

qual  times.    When  the  earth  is  at  d  Jupiter  is  in  in  oppofition ;  and  every  one  of  the  fuperior  pla- 

conjundion  with  the  fun  at  D,  and  there  his  di-  nets  is  at  its  leaft  pdfKble  diftance  from  the  earth 

red  motion  is  fwifteft.    When  the  earth  is  in  that  where  it  is  in  perigee  and  perihelion  at  the  fame 

part  of  her  orbit  where  a  line  drawn  from  Jupiter  time.    Their  apparent  diameters  are  variable,  ac- 

would  touch  it,  as  in  the  points  e  or^,  Jupiter  is  cording  to  their  diftances,  like  thofe  of  the  inferi- 

uearly  in  quadrature  with  the  fun  ;  and  the  near-  or  planets;  and  this,  as  might  naturally  be  expe^- 

cr  the  earth  is  to  any  of  thofe  points,  the  flower  ed,  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  planet  Mars,  who 

i«  the  geocentric  motion  of  Jupiter ;  for  the  arcs  is  neareft  us.    In  his  neareft  approach,  this  planet 

CD  and  DE  are  greater  than  BC  or  EF,  and  the  is  15  times  larger  than  when  fartheft  off,  Jupiter 

arcs  Be  and  EF  are  greater  than  AB  or  FG.  twice  and  a  half,  and  Saturn  once  and  a  half.  As 

(379.)  The  RETROGRADE  MOTION  of  a  fuperi-  tlie  times  of  conjundtion,  utmoft  elongation,  di- 

or  planet  is  fwifter  the  nearer  it  is  to  an  oppofi-  r^tX  or  retrograde  motions  of  the  inferior  planets, 

tion,  and  flower  as  it  approaches  to  a  quadrature,  depend  on  the  combinations  of  their  motions  in 

with  the  fun.    Thus,  let  ©,  £g.  17.  be  the  fun  ;  their  orbits  with  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  its  or- 

the  little  circle  round  it  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  bit ;  any  of  thefc  appearances  will  be  more  fre- 

whcrcof  g  h  i  k  I  m  n  is   the  neareft  femicircle ;  quent  in  Mercury  than  in  Venus,  becaufe  the  for- 

OPQ,  an  arc  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  NKG  an  mer  moves  with  a  fwifter  motion  in  his  orbit,  and 

ire  of  the  ecliptic :  if  we  fuppofe  Jupiter  to  ftand  confequently  muft  more  frequently  pafs  through 

flill  at  t>,  by  the  earth's  motiga  from  g  to  n^  he  tl;uf;'  places  where  he  is  in  conjunaion,  kc» 

Vol.  U.  Part  II.  S  s  s  s                 ( j8i.)  The 
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(182.)  The  time  in  which  any  of  the  inferior  planets;  and  the  true  conJundioDS,  Sccinaybc 

planets  will  return  into  a  given  fituation,  may  be  touod  in  the  fuperior  planets  as  in  the  inferior, 

^afily  known.     Compute  .the  diurnal  heliocentric  g          tt    nf  ih^  VKi^nriTv  FiroftK  MoTi^Mt. 

motions  ot  Venus  and  of  the  Earth:  the  difference  ^*^^'  "•  ^'^    fJ^^?!i^v*JlZ       '  ^^*®'"' 

of  thcfe  motions  is  the  diurnal  motion  6(  Venus  ^^'  ^-^  '^  xarth. 

from  the  Earth,  or  the  quantity  by  which  Venus  (386.)  The  Earth  is  9591739000  miles  from  Ac 

would  be  feen  to  recede  from  the  Earth  every  day  fim,  and  goes  rpund  in  365  days  5  hours  49  nsi- 

hy  a  fpe^ator  placed  in  the  Sun :  thus  th^  mean  nutes,  from  any  equinox  or  folftice  to  the  iaxot 

motion  of  Venus  is  every  day  about  59  minutes  again ;  but  from  any  fixed  Itar  to  the  fame  agais, 

^nd,  $   fecoads;  the  d^ft'erence  is  37  minutes,  as  ieen  from  the  fun,  in  365  days  6  hours  9  isi- 

•Therefore,  As  37  minutes  is  to  360^9  or  to  31,600  nutes ;  the  former  being  the  length  of  the  tropi- 

minutes,  fo  is  one  day  to  the  time  wherein  Venus^  cal  year9  and  the  latter  the  length  of  the  fi^ienl 

having  left  the  ea^th,  recedes  from  her  360  de-  It  travels  at  the  rate  of  689O00  miles  every  hoc  j 

grees ;  that  is.  ^o  the  time  wherein  flie  returns  to  a  motion,  which,  though  upwards  of  140  tima 

the  earth  agaiu,  or  the  time  between  two  con*>  fwifrer  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  is  little  xson 

jun^ions  of  the  fame  kind.  than  half  as  fwift  as  Mercury's  motion  in  his  or- 

(183.)  The  calculations  of  the  times  are  here  bit.    The  earth's  diameter  is  7970  miles;  znd  bf 

pide  according  tp  the  mean  or  equable  motions  turning  round  \ta  axis  every  34  hours  from  vtl 

ot  the  planets:  and  is  tl^erefpre  called  apieancoui-  to  eaft,  it  caufes  aq  appai^ent  diurnal  motioo  d 

junction:  but  becaufe  Venus  and  the  Earjh  are  all  thjc  heavenly  bodie;s  from  eaft  to  weft.  By  ths 

really  carried  in  elliptic  orbits,  in  which  their  mo;-  rapid  niotion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  infaih- 

lions  are  foretimes  fwifter  and  fon^etimes  jlower,  tahta  about  the  equator  are  carried   104*  nnitt 

^he  true  conJun<5tions  may  happen  fome  days  eir  every  hour,  whilft  thofe  on  the  parallel  of  Loi^^ 

ther  fooner  (Mr  Jater  than  what  thefe  rules  will  give,  are  carried  only  about  580,  befides  the  68,ccc 

The  tiipe  of  the  true  conju^dlion  is  to  be  compu-  miles  by  the  annual  motion  above  mendoccd, 

ted  from  that  of  the  me?cn  conjun(5tion  in  the  £ol-  iK'hich  is  common  to  all  places  whatever, 

lowing  manner.    Find  by  aftronomical  tables  the  (3§70  A  variety  pf  pircumftances  afibcd  ^ 

places  of  Venus  and  the  parth  in  the  ecliptjc,  cleared  evidence,  that  the  earth  is  of  a  globe!? 

from  whicbi  we  fh.>ll  have  the  diilance  of  the  two  figure.    1,  When  we  are  at  fea  on  board  a  ftip, 

as  feen  from  the  Sun ;  cpmputealfo  for  the  fame  we  may  be  out  of  fight  of  land,  when  the  land  a 

time  the  angular  motions  of  thefe  two  planets  for  near  enough  to  b^  vifible,  if  it  were  not  hid  frcra 

any  glvon  time,  fuppofe  Qx  hours;  the  diifereuce  our  eye  l?y  the  convexity  of  the  water.    Tboi, 

of  thefe  t>vo  motions  yf'iW  gjve  the  accefs  of  Venus  let  ABCP,  fy.  10  Plate  XVII,  reprefcnt  a  per- 

to  th^  e^rth,  or  her  recefs  from  it  in  fijc  hours,  tion  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.    Let  M  be  tbeicp 

As  this  difference  is  to  the  arc  between  the  placejs  of  a  mountain ;  this  cannot  be  feen  by  a  period 

of  Vtnus  and  tjie  earth  at  the  time  of  a  mean  con"  'on  board  the  (hip  at  B,  becaufe  a  line  drawn  frsa 

juniTiion,  fo  is  fix  houjrs  to  the  time  between  the  M  to  his  eye  at  p  is  intercepted  by  the  coovaky 

^ean  <;oojun<5lign  and  th^  true.    This  time  ad-  pf  the  water:  but  let  the  Chip  come  to  C,  tba 

ded  to,  or  fubtradted  from,  the  tjme  of  the  mean  the  mountain  will  b^  vipble,  becaufe  a  line  irar 

conjudiiou,  according  as  Venus  is  in  antecedence  he  drawn  from  M  to  his  eye  at  E-    II.  The  biffc- 

or  confequence  from  th^  earth*  P^oiys  the  time  of  er  the  eye,  the  farther  the  view  will  be  extended, 

their  true  conjun^^tipn.  jt  is  very  common  for  fajlors  from  the  top  of  tie 

(384  )  As  tp  the  conjunfflion;;,  oppofitionsi  di-  mail;  of  a  fiiip  to  difcovcr  land  or  (hips  at  a  wxidi 

rett  and  retjjograde  motions,  &c.  of  the  fuperior  greater  diftance  that)  they  can  do  when  tbeyibrJ 

planets,  they  depend  on  tjie  cpmbinatSpns  of  their  upon  deck.    III.  When  we  ftand  on  ih<»e,  tit 

motions  v^^h  th^t  of  the  earth,  aqd  are  mor,e  fre-  higheft  part  of  a  fliip  is  vifible  at  the  greatct  di*- 

queut  in  Saturn  than  in  Jupiter,  and  in  Jupiter  tance.    If  a  fiiip  is  going  fr»m  us  out  to  fea,  «c 

tnan  in  Mars,  but  moft  frequent  of  all  in  Hej;-  fh^U  Continue  to  fee  the  inaft  after  the  bull  crb> 

fchel ;  bpcaufe  the  flower  the  motion  pf  the  planet  dy  of  the  fiiip  difappears,  an4  the  top  of  the  ssi 

is,  the  loonef  tlj^  e^rth  will  overtake  it,  fo  as  tp  w*^^  continue  to  be  feen  the  longeft.    If  x  fliip  a 


have  it  agajn  in  any  given  fituation.  coming  towards  us,  ^e  ^pp  of  the  maft 

(385.)  Tfaps,  fuppofe  Saturn  to  be  in  conjunc-     firft  in  view,  ^nd  we  fee  moi^  and  more  tiH  at  tt 


lion  with  the  fun  in  <Y^,  if  he  were  to  ftand  ftill  the  hull  appears.    If  the  furface  of  the  lea  wtsr^ 

for  one  >>.'ar,  thep  he  >you)d  again  be  In  cppjunc-  fiat  plain,  a  lipe  pight  ))c  drawn  frt)m  any  ob^e^ 

ticn  in  ^ ;  but  as  he  gpes  ou  fiowly,  according  fituated  upon  it,  as  the  (hipD,  fig^  ir-  to  tie 

%o  the  order  ot'  tjie  figp?#  al?out  }%^  annually,  the  eye,  wlietner  placed  hi^h  or  low,  at  A  or  B.   la 

earth  inu«t  go  through  Almolt  13®  more  than  an  this  cafe,  any  objcdt  upon  the  earth  or  fra  w««»ii 

t'litirr  revolution  ;  i^y  fhat  there  >vill  be  almoil  a  be  vifible  at  any  difiaiice  which  was  not  io  gTv-^ 

yc^r  and  i.?  days,  between  any  conjunction  be-  as  to  miike  tlie  appearance  of  jt  too  fais^t,  iff  t» 

tv-r-ntlit?  Sun  and  Saturn,  and  the  conjunction  angle  under  which  it  appears  too  fmail»  to  x 

ima.cdi.itely  follow ipg.    As  Jupiter  moves  in  his  feen  by  us.    An  obJeA  would  \>e  vifible  ii  ?^ 

orbit  witii  Kjc^ter  velocity  than  Saturn,  the  Earth  fame  difiancc,  whether  the  eye  were  high 


miifl  have  a  proportiopgbly  larger  fp.icp  added  tp  Kot  the  higheft,  but  the  largeft^  objed* 

tht^  year;  aiM^  as  Mars  moves  fvvifterflill,  the  time  be  vifible  to  the  greateft   diAance,   lo  tbxt  *' 

^K'U\'ixt  auy  lA'o  Qf  his  conjun<ftion§  pnuft  be  ftijl  fhould  be  able  tp  fee  the  hulk  of  a  fbip  £attrr  .- 

jonger.    Tlie  tirne  when  a  I'uptrior  planet  will  re-  than  the  maft. 

tuin  iulo  Any  given  fiUiation,  may  be  found  by  (388.  FV.  Several  navigator?,  fuch  as  Fci^s^* 

the  methods  already  laid  down  for  the  inferior  Msgellau,  Sii'  Francis  Drake,  Lord  AbSp*  ^** 
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in  Cook»  ice  have  failed  round  th^  gtobe;  not     obtain  in  all  the  bodies  which  circulate  round  a 
an  exad  circle,  the  land  preventing  them,  but*    common  centre;  wliereaa  this  will  not  be  the  cale 

r  Roing  in  and  out  as  the  fliores  happened  to  lie.  with  rerpe<ft  to  the  fun  and  moon,  if  both  turn 

.  A.11  tJi«  appearances  in  the  heavens  are  the  fame  round  the  earth. 

hether  at  land  or  fea.    Vl.  Eclipfes  of  the  moon        (395.)  IV.  Befides  thefe,  other  proofs  might  be? 

ife  from  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  which  is  always  given;  but  the  moft  complete  proof  of  all,  and 

rcular.    Although  the  earth  prefents,  during  fe-  which  indeed  amounts  to  a  demonftration  is,  the 

•ral  hours,  different  portions  of  its  furface  to  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars,  ariflng  from  the  pr^ 

oon»    yet  ftill  the  fhadow  is  round.    The  (mail  grefllvemotionof  light,  combined  w?th  the  earth'» 

*^ciualities  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  bear  no  annual  motion  round  the  fun  ;  a  difcovery  made 

nd  of  proportion  to  its  magnitude  fufficient  to  by  Dr  Bradle?,  aftd  one  of  the  fincO  in  modem 

ter  the  appearance  of  its  Ihadow.  aftronomy. 

( 3  89.)  Vll.  The  globular  figure  of  the  eatth  is  al-        (396.)  By  frequent  obfenratior^  of  the  eclipfes  of 

\  i.iferredfromtheoperationof  levelling,  in  which  Jupiter s  utellites,  it  is  found,  that  light  is  about 

is  found  neceflary,  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  S  minutes  in  movmg  from  the  fun  to  the  earth* 

ifference  between  the  apparent  and  true  level.  And  fincc  the  earth  defcribes  about  i  degree,  or 

C390-)  The  earth's  AXIS  makes  an  angle  of  23^®  3600'^  in  a  day,  or  1440"*,  in  8  minutes,  it  will 

ith  the  axis  of  its  orbits  and  its  pofition  at  any  defcribe  ao",  in  its  orbit ;  therefore  the  velocr- 

me  ia  parallel  to  its  poRtion  at  any  other  time,  ty  of  light  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth   in 

^bus  it  points  always  to  the  fame  quarter  of  the  its  orbit,  aS  rad'rus  to  an  arch  of  20  fetond?,  or 

^Avensy  throughout  its  annual  courfe.    That  the  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  that  is,  as  i   to 

arth  moves  round  the  fun,  may  be  proved,  be-  -0001909 

ood  a  doubt,  by  the  following  arguments. or  '0000^69  ^  Or  as  xojoo  to  i.    That 

1 39 1.)  I.  The  (un  is  found  by  the  rtioft  accurate  •  _  ^ 
►bfervations,  to  be  immenfely  bigger  than  the  fs,  the  Telocity  of  light  is.  10300  time*  greater 
»rth  ;  for  his  diameter,  as  feen  by  us,  fubfends  than  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Novr 
m  angle  of  more  than  30',  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  AN  {Plate  XVIL  J!g,  la.)  be  the  way  Or  path  of 
he  earth,  were  It  feen  from  the  fun,  would  not  a  body  in  free  fpace,  as  of  a  ray  of  light ;  its  ap- 
Ubtend  a  greater  angle  than  16''.  If,  therefore,  parent  way  on  a  moveable  plane  will  be  different^ 
he  fun  be  formed  of  materials  not  very  much  ra-  For  it  will  be  that  which  is  made  by  the  compo- 
er  than  the  earth,  (and  there  is  no  rcafon  to  be-  fition  of  the  twof  motions  of  the  body  and  plane. 
\eve,  that  it  is  much  lefs  denfe,)  the  quantity  of  Thus  if  AN  be  defcribed  in  any  time  by  the  body^ 
matter  in  the  fun,  muft  far  exceed  the  whole  mafs  and  NF  be  defcribed  by  (a  point  in)  the  plane^ 
3f  matter  irt  all  the  planets ;  and  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  fame  time,  as  the  phine  moves  forward  irt 
fcravity  retains  all  the  other  planets  in  their  orbits,  the  direftion  NP  or  AB,  it  leaves  all  the  points  of 
without  affe«fting  the  earth,  would  be  as  abfurd  the  fixed  line  AN  behind  it,  all  which  will  there- 
as  to  fuppofe,  that  6  cannon  bullets  roifht  be  fore  feem  to  more  backwards  in  the  plane.  There- 
proje<5ted  up  to  different  heights  in  the  air,  and  fore  make  ND  =  NF,  being  taken  backwards  or 
that  5  of  them  (hould  fall  to  the  ground,  but  that  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  plane ;  and  the 
the  6th,  though  neither  the  hi^heft  nor  the  low-  body,  inftead  of  going  to  N  in  the  free  Ipace,  will 
eft,  fhould  remain  fufpended  in  the  air  without  feem  to  go  to  D,  in  the  fatne  time,  upon  the  move- 
falling,  and  the  earth  move  round  it.  able  plane ;  and  therefore  AQ  will  be  the  apparent 

(392.)  There  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  path  of  the  bot-y  in  that  plane. 

heavy  body  moving  round  a  light  one  as  its  centre        (397)  It  will  be  the  fame  thing,  if  we  fuppofe 

of  motion.    A  pebble  faftened  to  a  mtll-ftone  by  the  plane  fixed,  and  the  body  to  have  the  plane'* 

a  (Inng,  may,  by  an  eafy  impulfe,  be  made  to  motion  communicated  to  it,  in  a  contrary  direc- 

circulate  round  the  mill-ftone :  but  no  impulfe  tion,  fo  as  the  relative  motion  be  the  fame  as  be- 

can  make  a  null-ftone  circulate  round  a  loofe  peb-  fbre.    Thus  if  the  body  motes  from  B  to  A,  in 

ble ;  for  the  milUftone  would  go  off,  and  carry  the  fame  time  that  it  would  alfo  move  from  A  to 

the  pebble  along  with  it.    The  fun  is  fo  very  much  N,  then  by  that  compound  motion  it  would  move 

bigger  and  heavier  than  the  earth,  that,  if  he  were  along  the  diagonal  BN  of  the  parallelogram  whofe 

moved  out  of  his  place,  not  only  the  earth,  but  fides  are  BA,  AN,  and  in  the  fame  time.  Therefore 

all  the  other  planets,  if  they  were  united  into  one  rays  of  light  emitted  from  a  ftar  in  the  diredior> 

mafs,  would  be  carried  along  with  him  as  the  peb-  AN,  will  fell  upon  the  point  D  of  the  moving 

ble  would  be  with  the  miil-ftonc,  phme  J  that  i$,  upon  the  eye  of  the  obferrcr,  in 

(393.)  11.  The  celeftial  motions  become  exceed-  the  dire^ion  AD :  and  an  obferver  at  D  will  fup- 

ingly  more  fimple,  and  free  of  thofe  looped  con-  pofe  the  ftar  fituated  in  the  Ime  DA.     If  BN  be 

tortions  which  muft  be  fuppofcd  in  the  other  cafe;  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  point  D  tranflatcd  to  N 

and  which  are  extremely  improbable  and  incom-  in  the  iame  time ;  an  obftrver  at  N  will  fuppofe 

patible  with  what  we  know  of  motion  ;  as  the  the  ftar  fituated  in  the  line  BN ;  making  the  angle 

reader  may  eafily  judge,  from   viewing  /^.  14.  BNF  or  ADF  lefs  than  ANF,  the  angle  it  would 

HateXYlf  and/^.  9.  PiafeXVUf  where  the  earth  np^ear  under  if  the  pl.'ine  was  at  reft.    So  that 

is  conGdeixd  as  at  reft,  while  the  fun  m6vcs  round  the  angle  of  elevation  BNFr  above  the  line  of  di- 

it,  and  the  planets  are  fuppofed  to  move  io  circu-  redlion  NE,  of  the  obferver,  is  lefs  than  before 

Ur,  or  rather  elliptical  orbits  round  the  fun.  bein^  taken  on  the  fide  F,  towards  which  the  ob- 

(394.)  III.  If  the  earth  revolve  round  the  fan,  ferver  moves.    The  obferver,  inftead  of  feeing  the 

then  the  analogy,  between  the  fquarrs  of  the  pc-  ftar  at  A  its  real  place,  will  fee  it  at  B  its  apparent 

riodlc  times  and  the  cubes  of  the  diftaiicc^,  will  place  j  but  if  the  obferver  moves  from  F  to  N 

Ss  t  s  »  and 
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and  D,  and  B  be  the  real  place  of  the  ftar,  its  ap-  place  is  at  c  lower  than  A ;  at  B  moving  towzx^ 

parent  place  would  be  at  A  to  an  obferver  at  N.  F,  it  appears  at  h  forward.    When  the  earth  is  st 

(398.)  The  apparent  place  B  is  always  in  the  C,  the  ftar  appears  at  c  above  A.    And  when  the 

plane  of  aberration,  drawn  through  the  way  of  earth  is  at  K,  the  ftar  is  feen  at  i,  having  gone 

the  obfen'er  NF,  and  the  line  NA  drawn  from  the  backward.    Hence  the  apparent  place  of  a  fts 

obferver  to  the  real  place  of  the  flar ;  for  AB  be-  defcribcs  a  fmall  ellipfis  in  a  year,  about  the  tiw 

ing  parallel  to  NF,  is  in  the  plane  ADNF.    The  place  of  the  ftar  in  its  centre,  whofe  Umfrafc 

angle  BNA  or  N  \D  is  the  angle  of  aberration ;  axis  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic ;  and  lelfer  axis  per- 

by  the  quantity  of  this  angle  the  ftar  is  deprefled,  pendicular  to  it.    This  ellipfis  is  bcke^  anfwcrms 

in  going  towards  it;  or  raifed  in  going  from  it.  In  to  places  of  the  earth  at  B,  C,  K,  E.  And  thepdoh 

the  triangle  AND;  AN :  ND  : :  S.ADN :  S.NAD ;  >»,  Cy  i,  e^  anfwer  refpedtively  to  the  points  C,  K, 

and  AN  and  ND  being  given  ;  the  S.NAD  the  a-  E,  B,  where  the  plane  of  aberration  cuts  the  ecfip* 

berration  will  be  as  the  S.ADN.     Becaufe  AN  is  tic,  being  90  degrees  before  the  carthf  or  90  <k» 

10300  tinnes  greater  than  ND;  the  S.NAD  does  grees  behind  the  ftin. 

not  differ  from  its  ,arch  or  angle;   whence,  the  (402.)  The  ftrongeft  objedion,  that  can  be  nude 

angle  of  aberration  NAD  or  ANB  is  always  as  the  againft  the  earth's  moving  round  the  fun  lAe  the 

fine  of  the  angle  ADN,  or  ANF,  which  are  near-  other  planets,  is,  that,  in  oppofite  points  of  tbe 

ly  equal,  and  which  maybe  called  the  angle  of  the  earth's  orbit,  its  axis,  which  always  keeps  a  p»- 

earth's  way.    Hence  the  angle  of  aberration  rallel  diredion,  would  point  to  different  fixfd 

ANB  is  greateft,  when  AN  is  perpendicular  to  ftars;  which  is  not  found  to  be  fa^.    But  tbb 

l^D;  and  becomes  nothing,  when  ANF  is  no-  obje^ion  is  eafily  removed,  by  confidering  the 

thing.    Since  AN  is  to  ND,  as  radius  to  «o";  immenfe  diftance  of  the  ftars  in  refpedt  cf  tl^da^ 

when  AN  is  perpendicular  to  ND,  the  angle  NAD  meter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  the  latter  being  no 

or  ANB  will  be  ao",  which  is  the  greateft  it  can  more  than  a  point  when  compared  to  tfic  fonner. 

be.    In  other  cafes,  as  radius  to  S.  angle  of  the  If 'we  lay  a  ruler  on  the  fide  of  a  table*  and  aksg 

•arth's  way  ANF  : :  fo  ao",  to  the  aberration,  the  edge  of  the  ruler  view  the  top  <rf  a  Ipire  i! 

anfwering  to  that  angle ;  which  angle  is  always  ten  miles  diftance ;  then  lay  the  ruler  on  the  e^ 

taken  in  the  plane  of  aberration  ADNF.  pofite  fide  of  the  table  in  a  parallel  fitnationto 

(399.)  In  Plate  XVII. /^.  13.  let  BCDE  be  the  what  it  had  before,  and  the  fpire  will  IHll  apper 

earth's  orbit,  S  the  fim,  A  or  Q  a  ftar,  N  any  place  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler ;  becaufe  our  eves,  e- 

of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Through  the  ftar  A  draw  vcn  when  aflifted  by  the  beft  inftrommts,  are  io- 

thc  circle  AH  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  capable  of  diftinguifhing  fo  iinall  a  change  at  fi> 

ecliptic,  and  draw  KSBH,  and  ESC  perpendi-  great  a  diftance.    As  the  apparent  places  of  t^e 

eular  to  it,  or  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  B.    Draw  ftars,  therefore,  correfpond  with  this  theory,  the 

the  tangent  N</,  and  draw  NI  towards  the  ftar,  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  light  ne 

and  make  NI  to  NJ  as  the  velocity  of  light  to  that  both  determined. 

of  the  earth,  or  as  10300  to  i,  and  draw  d\  which  (403.)  In  fa<5l,  we  find  that  the  fun,  ssd  tkcfr 
leads  to  the  apparent  place  of  the  ftar ;  and  fup-  planets  on  which  there  are  vifible  fpots,  tan 
pofe  DA,  SA  parallel  to  ^I,  NI ;  then  DA  will  round  their  axes :  for  the  (pots  in  general  nio«e 
alfo  lead  to  the  apparent  place  of  the  ftar.  Draw  regularly  over  their  difks,  allowing  for  the  fs- 
SFG  perpendicular  to  SN,  or  parallel  to  Ni.  nations  already  taken  notice  of.  Hence  we  MD7 
Then  will  IN*/  be. the  plane  of  aberration.  This  .reafonably  conclude,  that  the  other  pUnets,  os 
plane  continually  changes  its  fituation,  revol-  which  we  fee  no  fpots,  and  the  earth,  whicfc  o 
viug  round  the  fun  in  a  year  along  with  the  likewife  a  planet,  have  fuch  rotations.  Bat  \itmf, 
tangent  N</. .  Since  AS,  SF  are  parallel  to  IN,  N;^,  incapable  of  leaving  the  earth  to  view  H  at  a  At 
ASF  is  equal  to  IN^  and  ASF  is  equal  to  the  tance,  and  its  rotation  being  finooth  and  uniftwi, 
ajigle  of  the  earth's  way.  Hence  the  plane  ASF  we  can  neither  fee  it  move  on  its  axis  as  we  do 
may  be  taken  for  the  plane  of  aberration,  which  the  planets,  nor  feel  ourfelves  afle^ed  by  its  mc- 
contrnually  turns  round  the  line  AS,  as  the  earth  tion.  Yet  there  is  one  eftcft  of  fuch  motioa* 
revolves  about  the  fun ;  the  line  SF  being  always  which  will  enable  us  to  jtidge  with  certainty  wit- 
in  quadrature  with  the  earth  at  N.  ther  the  earth  rcvolyes  on  its  axis  or  not. 

(400.)  Let  the  earth  be  at  E,  then  the  plane  of  (404.)  All  globes  which  do  not  turn  round  Aeir 

aberration  ASB  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  edip-  axes,  will  be  perfed  fpheres,  on  accouct  of  l*e 

tic ;  and  the  angle  of  the  earth's  way  ASB  is  the  equality  of  the  weight  of  bodies  on  their  farfaco; 

leaft  that  it  can  be,  and  the  angle  of  the  aberra-  eipeqally  of  the  fluid  parts.  But  all  globes,  wfci^ 

tion  the  leaft.    Whilft  the  earth  moves  to  Bj  the  turn  on  thehr  axes  will  be  oblate  fpheroides;  thtf 

angle  of  the.  earth's  way,  and  of  aberration  in-  is,  their  furfaces  will  be  higher  or  farther  froin  t>e 

creafps,  and  2^  B  the  plane  of  aberration  is  ACS,  centre  in  the  equatorial  than  in  the  polar  regioes: 

and  the  angle  of  the  earth's  way  ASC,  a  right  for,  as  the  equatorial  parts  move  quickeft,  tbfr 

aogle,  \N'hich  is  the  pivateft  it  can  be ;  therefore  will  recede  fartheft  from  the  axis  of  motioo,  »d 

the  angle  of  aberrarion  is  the  greateft  poflible.  enlarge  the  equatorial  diameter.    Th^t  our  carti 

While  the  earth  moves  to  C,  the  angles. of  the  i«»  really  of  this  figure,  is  demonftrable  frow  t)* 

eirth's  way  and  aberration  decreafc  again,  and  at  unequal  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  and  the  cae- 

C  arc  the  leaft ;  and  in  moving  to  K  they  increa(e  qual  lengths  Q^  degrees  in  different  latitwles.— 

agiin  to  K,  where  they  are  greateft.    From  K  h)  Since  then,  the  earth  is  higher  at  the  eqaattn-  tKa 

K  they  diminifti  again,  where  they  are  lea(t.  at  the  poles,  the  fea,  which  naturally  runs  dowt- 

(401.)  It  is  evident  then,  that  whilft  the  earth  ward,  or  toward  the  places  which  are  ncairt  tV 

ia  at  £  moving  towards  N,  the  ftav's  apparent  centre,  would  run  towards  the  polar  regioc^  »^ 
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ve  the  equatorial  parts  drjr,  if  the  centrifugal  (4^0.)  In  confequcnce  of  the  progreffiTC  motion 
cc  of  thefe  parts,  by  which  the  waters  were  of  light,  the  apparent  place  of  a  fixed  ftar  is  eaft 
Tied  thither,  did  not  keep  them  from  returning,  of  its  true  place,  and  the  difference  is  proportional 
to  earth's  equatorial  diameter  is  36  miles  longer  to  the  cofine  of  the  ftar '9  declination ;  this  diP- 
m  its  axis.  placement  of  the  fixed  (lars  has  changed,  becaufe 
'405.)  It  is  found  that  bodies  near  the  poles  are  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinodtial  points  There- 
ivier  than  thofe  towards  the  equator,  t>ecaufe  fore,  if  the  diurnal  rerolutioa  of  the  heavens  wene 
?y  are  nearer  the  earth's  centre,  where  the  whole  a  real  motion,  the  whole  heavens  muft  have  chan- 
ce of  the  earth's  attradion  is  accumulated,  ged  their  appearance ;  and  the  refpe^ve  pofitions 
ley  are  alfo  heavier,  becaufe  their  centrifbgal  of  the  ftars  muft  be  very  different  now^  from  what 
tre  is  lefs,  on  account  of  their  diurnal  motion  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  A  ftar 
ing  floorer.  For  both  thefe  rcafons,  bodies  car-  which  is  now  near  the  vernal  equhiox  muft  have 
d  froni  the  poles  towards  the  equator  gradually  changed  its  apparent  diftance,  at  leaft  5^  from  a- 
e  their  ^^reight.  Experiments  prove,  that  a  pen-  nother  ecliptical  fiar  which  is  60^  eaft  from  it. 
luniy  vrhich  vibrates  feconds  near  the  poles,  vi-  Nay  it  is  highly  probable,  that  no  zodiacal  ftar 
Ates  flo'wrer  near  the  equator,  which  fliows  that  could  be  ever  vifible ;  fuch  would  have  been  the 
is  lighter  or  lefs  attracted  there.  To  make  it  diredion  that  the  riys  of  light  muft  have  taken* 
cillate  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  found  ncceflary  to  becaufe  of  their  own  proper  motion  being  cono- 
tninilh  its  length.  By  comparing  the  different  pounded  with  that  of  the  ftar,  whofe  velocity 
ogths  of  pendulums  twinging  feconds  at  the  e-  muft  have  been  exceedingly  great,  by  reaibn  of  its' 
later  and  at  London,  it  is  found  that  a  pendu-  diftance  from  the  poles  of  the  motion.  But  fince 
m  muft  be  tri^Ss  ^^^^  (or  isth  parts  of  an  inch]  no  fuch  remarkable  difplacement  of  the  ftars  has 
otter  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles.  been  obferved,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  caiifi? 
( 406.)  A  perfon  on  the  earth  can  no  more  l>e  which  would  have  produced  it,  has  no  exiftence; 
nltble  of  its  undiftnrbed  motion  on  its  axis,  than  and  that  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens  is  not  a 
le  in  the  cabin  of  a  (hip  on  fmooth  water  can  be  rea/f  but  only  an  apparent  motion, 
nllble  of  the  (hip's  motion,  when  it  turns  gently  (411*)  Thie  annual  and  diurnal  motions 
id  uniformly  round.  It  is  therefore  no  argu-  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  difierent  lengths  of 
lent  againft  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  that  we  days  and  nights,  and  all  the  beautiful  variety  of 
o  not  feel  it ;  nor  are  the  apparent  revolutions  feafons,  depending  on  thofe  motions,  may  be  thus 
F  the  ccleftial  bodies  every  day,  a  proof  of  the  illuftrated, 

?ality  of  thefe  motions;  for  whether  we  or  they  (411O  In  Plati  XVII.  fig.  i.  let  FGHI  be 

jvolve,  the  appearance  is  the  very  fame.    A  per-  the  earth,  O  its  centre ;  and  let  it  revolve  abo«t 

>n  looldng  through  the  cabin  windows  of  a  Ihip,  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  iigurs» 

5  ftrongly  fancies  the  objects  on  land  to  go  round  in  the  order  IFGH;  that  is,  from  weft  to  eaft. 

rhen  the  ftiip  tUms,  as  if  they  a<ftua1Iy  did  fo.  Let  A  be  the  fun,  draw  AFOHC,  and  GO! 

(407.)  The  other  common  obje^ions  againft  perpendicular  to  it;  let  a  fpe^tator  be  at  I ;  then 

he  earth's  motion  on  its  axis,  are  eafily  anfwered.  fioce  the  tangent  at  I  (which  reprcfents  the  hori- 

ome  imagine,  that  if  the  earth  turns  eaft  ward,  zon)  will  be  parallel  to  AFH,  and  A  at  an  im- 

s  it  certainly  does,  if  it  turns  at  all,  a  ball  fired  menfe  diftance ;  they  will  nearly  meet  in  A,  aiml 

perpendicularly  upward  in  the  air,  (hould  faill  con-  the  fun  at  A  will  be  rifing  in  the  horizon  at  I. 

iderably  weft  ward  of  the  place  it  wlH  projeAed  As  the  earth  moves  round,  the  fpedator  is  carried 

ronu     This  objedion  will  be  found  to  have  no  towards  F,  and  the  fun  at  A  feems  to  rife  higher 

coight,  if  we  confider  that  the  gun  and  ball  par-  and  higher;  and  when  the  fpedator  is  arrived  at 

oke  of  the  earth's  motion ;  and  therefore  the  ball,  F,  then  the  fun  is  at  the  higheft.    As  the  earth 

>eing  carried  forward  with  the  air  as  quick  as  the  ftill  turns  round,  and  the  fpedator  is  carried  from 

'arth  and  air  turn,  muft  fall  down  on  the  fame  F  towards  G,  the  fun  appears  to  defcend,  as  if  it 

?lacc.     A  ftone  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  main-  moved  towards  D ;  and  when  the  Qiedator  is  ar- 

naft,   if  it  meets  with  no  obftacle,  falis  on  the  rived  at  G,  then  tlie  fun  appears  in  the  tangent  at 

ieck  as  near  the  foot  of  the  maft  when  the  fliip  G ;  that  is,  in  the  horizon  at  G ;  and  therefore 

tails  as  when  it  does  not.  the  fun  is  letting.    Afterwards,  all  the  time  the 

('408.)  As  for  thofe  fcriptural  expreiBotis  which  fpedator  is  moved  through  GHI,  the  fun  appears 

rpcm  to  contradid  the  earth's  motion,  tJiis  gene-  under  the  horizon,  till  it  comes  at  I,  where  the 

ral  anfwer  may  be  made  to  them  all,  that,  The  fun  feems  to  rife  again. 

fcriptures  were  never  intended  to  inftrud  us  in  (413.)  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  white  the  fpeda- 

philofophy  or  aftronomy ;  and  therefore  on  thofe  tor  is  carried  through  the  illuminated  half  of  the 

fabjcds,  exprcflions  are  not  alwavs  to  be  taken  in  earth  IFG,  it  is  day  light ;  at  the  middle  point 

the  literal  icnfe,  but  for  the  moft  part  as  accom-  F,  it  is  noon-day ;  at  the  dark  hemifphcre  GUI 

modated  to  the  common  apprehenfions  of  man-  it  is  night ;  and  at  H,  it  is  midnight.    And  thus 

kind.    Men  of  fenfe  in  all  ages,  when  not  treat-  the  viciftitude  of  day  and  night  appears,  by,  the 

ing  of  the  fciences  purpofely,  have  ufed  common  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis.    What  has 

Ungu4ge;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  adopt  any  been  faid  of  the  fun,  is  equally  true  of  the  moon, 

other  in  addrefling  the  majority  of  mankind.  or  any  ftar  pfaccd  at  A.    And  therefore  all  the 

(409)  The  annual  motion  or  the  earth  has  been  celeftial  bodies  feem  to  rife  and  fet  by  turns,  one 

effedually  confirmed  by  an  argument  drawn  from  after  another,  according  to  their  various  fituations. 

the  progreflive  motion  of  light;  and  from  the  For  let  A,  B,  C,  I)  be  four  ftars:  whtn  the  fpec- 

<ame  confideration  the  truth  of  the  diurnal  motion  tator  is  at  I,  the  ftar  A  rifcs ;  and  when  at  G,  it 

may  be  completely  eftabliflied.  fet».    When  the  fpedator  io  at  F,  B  rifcs ;  and 

whea 
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vrhen  it  is  at  H,  it  fets.  When  he  is  at  G,  C  rifes ; 
and  when  at  I,  it  fets.  When  the  fpedator  is  at 
Hy  D  rifes ;  and  when  at  F,  it  fets. 

(414.)  Hence  it  is  the  very  fame  thing,  as  to  the 
diurnal  motions,  whether  the  earth  moves 
uniformly  about  its  axis,  while  the  heavens 
STAND  still;  or  whether  the  heavens  move 
uniformly  round,  while  the  earth  stands 
still;  the  phenomena  being  exa<5tly  the  fame 
cither  way.  For  whether  the  fpedtator  move  u- 
niformly  in  the  arch  IF,  finom  weft  to  eaft,  whiltt 
A  is  iixed ;  or  A  moves  uniformly  in  the  arch 
AD,  from  eaft  to  weft,  whilft  I  is  fixed ;  the  fame 
angle  will  be  defcribed,  and  therefore  the  alti* 
tude  of  At  above  the  horizon  will  be  the  fame  ei- 
ther way. 

Sect.  III.    0/tiK  Seasons. 

(4x5.)  To  explain  the  caufes  of  the  various  fea- 
fons,  fee  Plate  XVII.  fig.  i.  and  fupply  iQ:  in 
the  middle  of  the  dark  circle  ENQA.  Let  <v  m 
^^  V^be  the  earth's  orbit,  and  S  the  fun.  This  or- 
bit is  fo  fmall  in  refped  to  the  diftance  of  the  fix- 
ed ftars,  that  the  fame  afped  of  the  heavens  will 
appear,  whether  a  man  be  placed  in  the  earth  or 
in  the  fun.  If  the  earth  be  at  ^r,  a  fpedator  will 
fee  the  fun  in  ^;  when  the  earth  comes  to  t^, 
he  will  fee  the  fun  in  nt ;  and  the  fun  will  appear 
to  have  moved  through  ^  nj,.  Whilft  the  earth 
is  moving  to  n,  the  fun  will  feem  to  pafs  through 
rti  f  ;  and  a  perfon  in  the  earth  obferves  the  fun 
to  go  through  the  fame  fpace  in  the  heavens,  that 
31  fpedator  at  the  fun  would  fee  the  earth  go 
through :  and  as  he  is  not  fenfible  of  the  earth's 
motion,  he  afcribes  that  motion  to  the  fun,  which 
in  reality  is  unmoved.  Hence,  becaufe  the  rela- 
tive motion  is  the  fame,  whether  of  the  two  is 
moved,  and  all  effeds  are  the  iame  as  to  their 
places ;  aftronomers  generally  fuppofe  the  fun  to 
move  along  the  ecliptic,  defcribing  its  orbit  round 
the  earth  at  reft. 

(416.)  Let  NEAQ  be  the  earth,  NA  be  its 
axis,  N  the  north  pole,  A  the  fouth ;  EQ  the  e- 
quinodtial,  and  PR  a  parallel  of  latitude  paffing 
through  any  place.  Draw  a  plane  G  <Y»  I  perpen- 
dicular to  V^  S  25,  which  divides  the  illuminated 
hemifphere  from  the  dark  one.  The  axis  NA  is 
Inclined  to  tlie  plane  of  the  ecliptic  or  earth's  or- 
bit, in  an  angle  of  66t  dejrrec* :  and  during  the 
earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  the  axis  always  re- 
mains in  a  parallel  polition,  or  pointing  to  the 
fame  ftar.  The  earth  alfo  moves  uniformly 
round  this  axis;  and  defcribes  equal  arches  in 
equal  times.  Now  let  the  earth  be  at  ^;  in 
this  pofition,  the  circle  dividing  the  light  and 
dark  hemifpheres  pall'es  through  the  poles  N 
and  A,  and  divides  ail  the  parallels  as  PR  into 
two  equal  parts ;  therefore  any  point  in  ^hat  pa- 
rallel, as  the  earth  revolves  round,  will  ftay  as 
long  in  the  light  hemifphere  as  in  the  dark;  that 
isi  the  days  and  nights  are  equal.  A&  it  moves  to 
rri,  the  pole  N  comes  into  the  light  hemifphere, 
by  reafon  of  the  oblique  ptfition  of  the  axis  NA ; 
and  as  it  procec<is  to  /  and  Vf,  the  light  hemif- 
phere reaches  farther  and  farther  beyond  N,  till 
coming  to  vy,  it  is  at  tht  farthtft,  reaching  to  O, 
and  mikintj  the  arch  NO  a^i  deprives,  the  com- 
plement o^  N  Vj"  S,  or  66jr  degrees.     Then  U^e 
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oppofite  pole  A  is  as  far  involved  in  thediii  i» 
mifphere ;  whence  in  north  latitudes,  or  in  tLe 
hemifphere  £  N  Q  the  days  have  been  iQcrta% 
from  mOi  to  >f,  where  they  are  at  their  loogd; 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  parallel  PR  iiiotlit 
illuminated  hemifphere,  and  the  finalkr  pan  is 
the  dark. 

(417.}  In  the  oppofite  or  f^uthem  hemifpbo? 
the  days  have  been  decreafing,  and  areattis 
fhorteft  when  the  earth  is  at  Vj* :  for  all  panlkk 
to  £  Q  have  their  greater  part  in  the  da&  kns- 
fphere.  If  through  the  point  G  a  parallel  be  de- 
fcribed, this  parallel  is  called  the  arSu  circle;  3^ 
all  the  fpace  contained  therein  is  illuminated,  id 
there  is  no  night,  when  the  earth  is  at  Vf*  ^^ 
the  fame  reafon,  the  fpace  within  a  paralld  drm 
through  I,  will  be  all  dark,  and  all  is  oigbttlne. 
If  a  parallel  be  drawn  through  B,  where  SVfciCi 
the  arch  N  E,  that  parallel  is  called  the  trtfu  tj 
Canctr  ;  and  then  the  fun  will  fhine  perpeDdicdv 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  that  paralleL  Tbisist» 
fummer  feafon  for  thofe  that  are  in  the  hemiijp^ 
£NQ,  and  the  winter  for  thofe  that  live  in  Eifc 
and  flnce  £  Q  is  equally  divided  by  the  drck  c( 
light  and  darknefs  G  I,  the  days  and  nlgbuita;* 
ways  equal  under  the  equino^ftial. 

(418.)  While  the  earth  moves  through  r  ai 
K  to  ^,  the  circle  of  light  and  darknciict^ 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pole  N,  the  angk  N  >S 
G,  and  confequently  B  yy  E  grows  lefi  asd  Ici^ 
till  they  vanifli  in  <Y» ;  then  the  circle  of  IjghtaaJ 
darknefs  pafTes  again  through  the  polesKawiA, 
bifeding  all  the  parallels  as  P  R ;  and  thedayjic^ 
nights  are  again  equal,  all  over  the  earth. 

(419.)  While  the  earth  moves  through  <f,  S« 
n,  to  ss,  the  fun  feems  to  go  through  £:,  ni,  ^ 
to  VS  \  and  the  circle  fcparating  light  and  <jAf 
nefs  fells  ftiort  more  and  more  of  the  ncrth  poi 
N,  ai>d  goes  further  and  further  beyond  the  fctti 
pole  A ;  whence  the  parallels  cut  by  that  cir« 
will  have  the  greater  part  in  the  dark  in  the  w^^ 
hemifphere;  but  in  the  fouth  hemifphewt  t^e 
greater  part  will  be  in  the  light:  and  it  is  v^^ 
to  the  northern  hemifphere  ENQ,  the  days  tesi 
at  the  fhorteft ;  and  fummer  to  the  fbutbeni  fit- 
mifphere  E  A  Q,  their  days  being  at  their  loc*t*- 
Within  the  parallel  drawn  through  G,  theft  td 
be  no  day  whilft  the  earth  is  at  ©;  aodrnt:* 
parallel  drawn  through  I,  there  will  be  no  rf"^ 
At  the  pole  A  it  will  be  day  for  6  months,  i^^* 
the  pole  N  it  will  be  night  for  6  months;  jcfi^? 
contrary  of  .what  happens  when  the  earth  at.  Y- 
In  this  pofition,  if  a  parallel  be  drawn  thrcugii  2i 
the  fun  will  fhine  perpendicular  to  the  eartii  2 
that  parallel,  and  it  is  called  the  trt^pk  tfOr- 
CQrn  i  and  a  parallel  drawn  ttirough  1  is  ca»^^ 
antarQic  circle,  '  . 

(4*0.)  When  the  earth  moves  from  ffi  thmc? 
Si  and  ojt  to  1^  again ;  it  is  evident  the  arta  \- 
parating  Ught  and  darknefs  draws  ncari^aii^-*; 
er  to  the  poles  N  and  A,  by  which  the  Ugit  i- 
dark  parts  of  the  parallels  Ucom«»«**^**^^ 
lity,  and  fo  to  the  days  and  nights.  7  bcitjcr.  r. 
the  north  hemifphere  ENQ,  the  da^s-arcirn^: 
ing ;  and  in  the  fouth  hemifphere  they  txtisotL- 
ing:  and  the  days  and  nights  become  cs^^ 
every  place,  when  the  earth  anlxt'S  at  s>.      ^  ^ 

Uai.J  In  this  manner  are  the  fevcial  r?-7 
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fcd^  being  awing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  axis  (416.)  Befidet,  thofe  parts  which  are  once  heat- 

otation  of  the  earth,  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  ed,  retain  the  heat  for  fome  time ;  which  with 

it.       But  if  the  axis  was  perpendicular  to  it^  the  additional  heat  daily  imparted,  makes  it  con«> 

re  could  be  no  variety  in  the  length  of  days  in  tinue  to  increafe  though  the  fun  declines  towards 

[itever  part  of  the  orbit  the  earth  was ;  and  all  the  fouth.     This  is  the  reafon  why  July  is  hotter 

one  w^ould  be  alike.    Thus  the  obliquity  of  than  June,  and  often,  in  our  cold  climate,  Au- 

earth's  axis  to  the  icliptic,  or  which  is  the  guft  hotter  than  both,  although  the  fun  has  with- 

le  thing,  of  the  equinoctial  to  the  ecliptic  ;  drawn  from  the  fummer  tropic ;  as  we  find  it  is 

he  CAusEofthedifTereiitfeafons, fummer,  win-  generally  hotter  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 

,    fpring,  and  autumn  during  the  year.    With-  fun  has  gone  towards  the  weft,  than  at  noon  whea 

:  thisy  there  could  be  no  diiference  of  feafons ;  he  is  in  the  meridian.  .    Thofe  places  too  which 

1  confbquently  it  could  not  be  eafy  to  know  the  have  been  well  cooled  require  time  to  be  heated 

gth  of  the  year,  without  obfervations  of  the  again ;   for  the  fun's  ra^s  do  not  hear  even  the 

rs.      For  the  length  of  the  year  is  known  from  furface  of  any  body,  till  they  have  been  fome- 

ding  the  time  by  obfervation,  when  the  fun  is  time  upon  it.      Hence  we  6nd  January  for  the 

the  equino^ial  points;  and  there  being  no  fuch  moft  part  colder  than  December,  although  the 

ints  to  obferve  by,  there  could  be  no  method  fun  has  withdrawn  from  the  winter  tropic,  and 

t  to  obferve  by  the  pofition  of  the  liars,  when  begins  to  dart  his  beams  more  perpendicularly  u- 

*  fame  ftar  was  again  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  pon  us.    An  iron  bar  is  not  heated  immediately 

nch  none  but  an  adronomer  could  do.  upon  being  put  into  the  hre,  nor  grows  cold  tiU 

(422.)  The  fun  appears  47  degrees  higher  in  fome  time  after  it  has  been  taken  out. 

r  thmmer  tropic,  than  it  does.in  the  winter  tro-  (4»70  The  fun  completes  what  is  called  a  Tro- 

:  ;   for    in  fummer  it  feems  to  have  afcended  pical  year,  when  he  arrives  at  the  fame  equi- 

r<3i2gh  the  arch  B  £ ;  and  in  winter,  to  have  de-  nodial  or  folftitial  point.    This  he  does  in  365 

:nded  through  the  arch  BQ  equal  to  B£;  and  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  c;  feconds*     Whea 

cir  futn  is  47  degrees.  he  arrives  at  the  fame  fixed  ftar  again,  as  feeu 

(4a3.).All  thefe  phenomena  may  be  thus.repre-  from  the  earth*  he  completes  the  sioerial  ysar» 

nted  :  *  Take  a  fmall  globe  that  has  the  equinoc-  which  contains  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  14^, 

il  and  parallels  drawn  on  it ;  and  placing  a  can.  feconds.      The  (iderial  year  is  therefore  ao  mi- 

e  upon  a  table  move  the  globe  round  the  candle  nutes  i  ji  feconds  longer  than  the  folar  or  tropical 

a  circle  parallel  to  the  table,  fo  that  the  axis  of  year,  and  9  minutes,  i4i  feconds  longer  than  the 

le  equator  may  be  oblique  to  that  circle,  and  be  Julian  or  the  ciyil  year,  which  we  ftate  at  365 

rpt  always  in  a  parallel  pofition  whilft  it  moves  days  6  hours ;  fo  that  the  civil  year  is  almoft  a 

>out.  The  candle  will  illuminate  the  globe  as  it  is  iQean  between  the  iiderial  and  tropical, 

irried  round,  ju(t  as  the  fun  does  the  earth  in  its  (4^^*)  ^^  ^^^  ^""  defcribes  the  whole  ecliptic^ 

rbit;  and  the  poles  and  the  parallels;w  ill  be  the  fame  or  560  ,  in  a  tropical  year,  he  moves  59'  9"  of  a 

iv  affeded  with  light  and  darknefs  as  the  globe,  degree  every  day  at  a  mean  rate ;  and  confequent^ 

(424.)  The  orbit  of  the  earth  being  elliptical,  ly  50^  of  a  degree  in  ao  minutes  17^  feconds  of 

nd  the  fun  conftantlr  keeping  in  its  lower  focus,  tune:   therefore  he  will  arrive  at  the  (ame  equi- 

rhich  is  1,617,941  miles  from  the  middle  point  of  nox  or  folftice,  when  he  is  50''  of  a  degree  ftioct 

^le   longer  axis,  the  earth  approaches  twice  as  of  the  fame  ftar  or  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  from 

tar,   or    3,135,882  miles  nearer  the  fun  at  one  which  he  fet  out  the  year  betbre.     So  that,  with 

Ime  of  the  year  than  at  another ;  for  the  fun  ap-  refpedt  to  the  fixed  ftars,  the  fun  and  equinodial 

taring  under  a  larger  angle  in  our  winter  than  points  fall  back  (as  it  were)  30**  in  ai6o  years» 

ummcr,  proves  that  the  earth  is  nearer  the  fun  in  which  will  make  the  ftars  appear  to  have  gone 

^'intf  r.     But  here  this  queftion  naturally  arifes,  30**  forward  with  refpe<5l  to  the  figns  of  the  eclip- 

A'hy  have  we  not  the  hotteft  weather  when  the  tic  in  that  time :  for  the  fame  figns  always  keep 

Mth  is  neareft  the  fun  ?  In  anfwer  it  muft  be  ob<  in  the  fame  points  of  the  ecliptic,|  without,  regard 

-rved,  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  to  the  conftellations. 

>r  1,617,941  miles,  bears  no  greater  proportion  (429.)  The  anticipation  of  the  equtnoxe«,  and 

o  the  earth's  mean  diftance  from  the  fun,  than  17  confequently  of  the  feafons,  is  not  owing  to  the 

loes  to  1000  ;  and  therefore  this  fmall  difference  preceflion  of  the  equinodial  and  folftitial  points 

)f  diftance  cannot  occafion  any  great  difference  of  m  the  heavens,  (which  can  only  affed  the  appa- 

icat  or  cold.  rent  motions,  places,  and  declinations,  of  the  fiz« 

(415.)  But  the  principal  caufe  of  this  difference  ed  ftars) ;  but  to  the  difference  between  the  civil 

S  that  in  winter  the  fun's  rays  fall  fo  obliquely  and  folar  year,  which  is  11  minutes  3  feconds; 

upon  us,  that  any  given  number  of  them  is  fpread  the  civil  year  containing  365  days  6  hours,  and 

over  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  furface  the  folar  year  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  3  7  ie- 

fcvhere  we  live;   and  each  point  rauft  then  have  condi, 

tfwer  rays  than  in  fummer.    There  comes  alfo  a  (430.)  Thefe  11  minutes  3  feconds,  by  which 

greater  degree  of  cold  in  the  long  winter  nights  the  civil  or  Julian  year  exceeds  the  folar,  amount 

than  there  can  return  of  heat  in  To  ftiort  days;  to  11  days  in  1433  years;  and  fo  much  our  fca- 

and  on  both  thefe  accounts  the  cold  muft  increafe.  fons  had  fallen  bock,  with  refpe<5l  to  the  days  of 

In  fummer  the  rays  fall  more  perpend iciiiarly  u-  the  months,  fince  the  time  of  the  Kicene  council 

pon  us ;.  come  with  greater  force,  and  in  greater  in  A.  D.  325.     In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  back 

numbers,  on  the  fame  place ;   and  by  their  long  ail  the  fafts  and  feftivais  to  the  days  then  fettled, 

continuance,  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  is  ira*  it  was  rcquifite  to  fupprcfs  1 1  pominal  days :  and, 

parted  by  day,  than  can  fly  off  by  nJght.  that  the  fame  fcafom  might  be  kept  ifiht  tan^J 

t4mc» 
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times  of  the  year,  in  futurcy  to  leave  out  the  bif-  Butirom  one  half  of  the  moon  the  earth  is  never 

£;xtile  day  tn  February  at  the  end  of  every  centu-  feen  at  all :  from  the  middle  of  the  other  hi^  & 

ry  of  years  not  divtfible  by  4 ;  to  reckon  them  on-  is  always  feen  over  head ;  turning  round  aloofi 

ly  common  years ;  as  the  17th,  zSth»  and  Z9th  30  times  as  c|uick  as  the  moon  does.   From  \k 

centuries*  yi2.  the  years  1700,  18009  19009  &c.  circle  which  limits  our  view  of  the  moon,  ody 

becaufe  a  day  intercalated  every  fourth  year  was  one  half  of  the  earth's  fide  next  her  is  ieeo;  tk 

too  much  ;  and  to  retain  the  biflextile  day  at  the  other  half  being  hid  below  the  horizoo  of  all  pit- 

«nd  of  thoie  centiuries  of  years  which  are  divifible  ces  on  that  circle.    To  her  inhabitants  the  eank 

by  4,  as  the  16th,  soth^  and  a4th  centuries^  viz.  appears  the  largeft  body  in  the  univerie;  for  it 

the  years  1600,  loooy  2400*  See*  appears  13  times  as  large  as  flie  does  to  ut. 

(43X.)  Without  thei^  changes,  the  feafons  in       (436.)  While  the  eaxth  turns  round  its  axiS) tie 

Jewgth  of  timey^  would  be  quite  reverfed  with  re-  feveral  continents,  fSsas,  and  iflaods,  appear  to  tk 

gard  to  the  months  of  the  year ;  though  it  would  moon's  inhabitants  like  fo  many  fp^yts  of  diittot 

iiave  required  near  i3>783  years  to  have  brought  forms  and  brightnefs,  moving  over  it8fttr^;bat 

al>ovt  fuch  a  total  change.   If  the  earth  had  made  much  fiinter  at  fom^  times  than  others,  acconiB| 

exa^ly  365^  diurnal  rotations  onjts  axis,  whilft  as  our  clouds  cover  them.   By  theiefpotstbeLi' 

tt  revolved  nrom  any  equinodial  or  foUtitial  point  narians  can  determine  the  time  of  the  eaith'i  6- 

to  the  fame  again,  the  civil  and  folar  years  would  umal  motion,  juft  as  we  do  the  motion  of  the  k; 

always  have  kept  pace  together,  and  the  style  and  they  may  meafure  their  time  by  the  nodoi 

would  never  have  needed  any  alteration.  of  the  earth's  fpots,  for  they  cannot  have  a  oar 

S«CT.  IV.  Qftbe  PH*HOMf  HA  a/  the  MoOK.  *^^f,'JVhe  axis  of  the  mo«,  i.  fo  nnrij  pa- 

(43^0  The  NOON  IS  not  a  primary  {Janet,  but  pendiailar  to  the  ecliptic,  that  the  fun  aeter  ?^ 

only  a  fatdlite,  or  attendant  of  the  earth,  circu-  moves  feofibly  from  her  equator ;  and  the  ohiir 

ixting  around  it  in  29  days,  is  hours,  and  44  mi-  quky  of  her  orbit,  which  is  next  to  Dothio;  as 

srotes,  and  round  the  fun  along  with  it  every  year,  feen  from  the  fun,  cannot  caufe  the  fiin  to  de^ 

•The  moon's  diameter  is  a  180  mU^s ;  and  her  dif-  fenfibly  from  her  equator.    Yet  her  inhahitacu 

tance  from  the  earth's  centre  is  a4o>ooo.  She  goes  are  not  deAitute  of  means  for  afcertaiDing  t&r 

sonod  her  orbit  in  37  days,  7   hours,  43  mi-  length  of  their  year*  though  their  p^tbod  ogI 

s^ute^  moving  about  2290  miles  every  hour ;  and  differ  from  ours.    We  know  the  length  of  tm 

turns  round  her  axis  exadly  in  the  time  that  flie  year  by  the  return  of  our  equinoxes ;  bit  the  la- 

IOCS  round  the  earth,  which  i^  the  reafbn  of  her  narians,  having  always  equad  day  and  nighti  ouit 

ieeptng  always  the  iame  fide  towards  us,  and  have  recourfe  to  another  method ;  and  we  nif 

that  her  day  and  night  taken  together  is  as  long  fuppofe,  they  meafure  their  year  by  obfan^ 

as  our  lunar  month.  when  either  of  the  poles  of  our  earth  begins  to  br 

(433.)  The  4noon  is  an  opaqne  globe  like  the  enlightened,  and  the  other  to  difiippear,  whici 

«anh,  and  (hines  only  by  reRe^ing  the  light  of  is  always  at  our  equinoxes :  ihey  being  codic»> 

the  fun  :  therefore,  whilft  that  half  of  her  which  ently  (ituated  for  obferving  great  trads  of  had  3- 

ts  towards  the  fun  is  enliglitened,  the  other  half  bout  our  earth^s  poles,  which  are  entirelf  » 

mnft  be  dark  and  invifible.    Hence  fiie  difappears  known  to  us.    Hence  we  may  conclude,  thai  ik 

when  {he  conf\es  between  us  and  the  fun  ;  becaufe  year  is  of  the  ikme  abfolute  length  to  the  inhj^ 

her  dark  Bde  is  then  towards  us.      When  fhe  is  tants  of  the  earth  and  moon,  though  verf  ^i^ 

gone  a  little  way  forward,  we  fee  a  little  of  her  ent  as  to  the  number  of  days ;  we  havmg  iksi 

enlightened  fkle :  which  increafes  to  our  view  as  natural  days,  and  the  Lunarians  only  lai^  evcrf 

fhe  advaiKes,  until  (he  comes  to  be  oppolite  to  day  and  night  in  the  moon  being  as  lo&g  ai  v^ 

the  ftm ;  when  her  whole  enlightened  fide  is  to-  on  the  earth. 

wards  the  earth,  and  fhe  appears  a  round  illumi-        (438.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  moon  00  tbefi^ 

nated  orb)  which  we  call  the  ruLt  moon;  her  next  the  earth,  may  find  the  hmgkuJe  ofthev 

dark  fide  being  then  turned  away  from  the  earth,  places,  as  eafily  as  wc  can  find  the  /a/fteir  of  oon 

Fkmm  the  ftiH  fhe  feems  to  decreafe  gradually  as  For  the  earth  keq)ing  conftantly,  or  very  oea^ 

fhe  goes  through  the  other  half  of  her  courfe ;  fo,  over  one  meridian  of  the  moon,  the  eaft  « 

blowing  us  lefs  and  lefs  of  her  enlightened  fide  e-  weft  diftances  of  places  from  that  meridiao  vt* 

very  day,  till  her  next  change  or  conjundion  with  eafiJy  £ound  as  we  can  find  our  diftance  fro©  tk 

the  fun,  when  Ihe  diiappenrs  as  before.  equator  by  the  altitude  of  our  celeftial  pok*. 

(4.^4  )The  moon  has  fcarce  any  difference  of       (439*)  As  the  fun  only  enlightens  tbit  hilt  <* 

leafbtis ;  her  axis  being  aimoft  perpendicular  to  the  earth  which  is  towards  him,  and  lesres  tir 

the  ecliptic.     What  is  very  Angular,  one  half  of  oppofite  half  in  darknefs,  he  does  the  fiane  to  tbt 

-her  has  no  ilarkneis  at  all ;   the  earth  conftantly  moon,  but  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  rtR" 

affording  it  a  ftrong  light  in  the  fun's  abfence ;  is  furrounded  by  an  atmofphere,  we  have  twiii# 

nvhile  the  other  half  has  a  fortnight's  darknefs  and  after  the  fun  fets ;  but  if  the  moon  has  neither  ^ 

a  fortnight's  light  by  turns.  atmofphere  of  her  own,  nor  is  included  »■  ^ 

(4^5.)  Our  earth  appears  as  a  mc^n  to  the  inhabi-  of  the  earth,  (as  is  fuppofed)  the  Lunaiiias"* 

tanlfr  of  the  moon  ;  waxing  and  waning  regularly  have  an  immediate  tranfition  from  the  brij^ 

but  appearing  13  times  as  big,  and  affording  them  fun-(hine  to  the  blackefl  darknefs. 
13  times  as  much  light,  asHiedoes  to  us.     When        (440.)  The  moon  being  an  opaque  fphenoj^ 

{l>e  changes  to  us,  the  earth  appears  full  to  her  ;  dy  (for  her  hills  take  off  no  more  60m  ber  wp** 

and   when  fhe  is. in  her  firft  quarter  to  us,  tlie  nefs,  than  the  inequalities  oa  the  iodi^  ^^ 
earth  is  in  its.  third  quarter  to  her ;  and  ^U:  -verja. 
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ig«  take  oflTfirom  its  roundnefs,)  we  can  only  the  periphery  of  the  moon's  orbit,  would  fee  aif 
tlijtt  part  of  the  enh'ghtened  half,  which  is  to-  h^  fides  turned  regularly  towards  him  in  that 
ds  tlie  earth.  And  therefore,  when  the  moon  time.  She  turns  round  her  axis  from  any  ftar  tp 
t  A»  See  Plau  XVLfy,  3.  in  conjunction  with    the  fame  Aar  again  in  47  days  7  hours;  from  the 

fun  S,  her  dark  hailf  is  towards  the  earth,  and    fun  to  the  fun  again  in  29^  day$:  the  former  i$ 

diXmjppears,  as  at  /?,  there  being  no  light  on  the  length  of  her  fiderial  day,  and  the  latter  the 
:  hAl£  to  render  it  vifible.  When  fhtf  comes  to  length  of  her  folar  day.  A  body  moving  round 
yffjrjtf  o^ant  at  B,  or  has  gone  an  eighth  part  of   the  fun  would  have  a  folar  day  in  every  revolu- 

orbit  from  her  conjunction,  a  quarter  of  her  tion,  without  turning  on  its  axis  5  the  fame  as  if 
ghtened  fide  is  towards  the  earth,  and  fhe  ap-  it  had  been  at  reft,  and  the  fun  moved  round  it : 
TS  homed,  as  at  ^.  When  (he  has  gone  a  but  without  turning  round  its  axis  it  couM  never 
jter  of  her  orbit  from  between  the  earth  and    have  one  fiderial  day,  becaufe  it  would   always 

to  C,  (he  (hows  us  one  half  of  her  enlightened    keep  the  fame  fide  towards  any  particular  ftar. 
ra,  aa  at  r,  and  we  (ay,  fhe  is aquarUr  old.    At        (445.)  If  the  earth  had  no  annual  motion,  the 

fhe  is  in  \icx  fecond  odant ;  and  by  fhowing  us  moon  would  go  round  it  fo  as  to  complete  a  luna* 
re  of  her  enlightened  fide,  (he  appears  gibbous,  tion,  a  fiderial,  and  a  folar  day,  all  in  the  (ame 
It  y.  At  E,  her  whole  enlightened  fide  is  to-  time.  But,  becaufe  the  earth  goes  forward  in  it« 
rds  the  earth;  and  therefore  (he  appears  round,  orbit,  while  the  moon  goes  round  the  earth  in 
It  r,  iwhen  we  (ay  it  hfull  moon  In  her  third  her  orbit,  the  moon  muft  ^o  as  much  more  than 
ifit  at  F,  part  of  her  dark  fide  being  towards    round  her  orbit,  from  change  to  chtnge  in  com- 

cixth,  fhe  again  appears  gibbous,  and  is  on    pleting  a  folar  day,  as  the  earth  has  gone*  torw^ird 

decreafe,  as  at/,  At  G,  we  fee  juft  one  half  in  its  orbit  during  that  time,  ur,  almofl  a  tw.  \*th 
her  enlightened  fide;  and  (he  appears  half  de-  part  of  a  circle.  If  the  earth  had  no  nnr.  ,ao- 
.ifed,   or  in  her  third  quarter,  as  at  j?*.    At  H,    tion,  the  moon's  motion  round  the  eart'.» ..;  d  Ikt 

only  fee  a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  fide,  be-    track  in  open  fpace,  would  be  always  tl:e  fame. 

in  her  fourth  odant;  where  (he  appears  horn-    But  as  the  earth  and  moon  move  round  the  fun, 

AB  at  h.  And  at  A,  having  completed  her  the  moon's  real  path  io  the  heavens  is  very  diffj- 
irfc  from  the  fun  to  the  fun  again,  (he  di(ap-  rent  from  her  vifible  path  round  the  earth ;  the 
irB  ;  and  we  fay  it  is  new  moon.  Thus,  in  go-  latter  being  in  a  progreflive  circle,  and  the  for* 
;  from  A  to  E,  the  moon  feems  continually  to  mer  in  a  curve  of  different  degrees  of  concavity; 
rcafe  ;  and  in  going  from  E  to  A,  to  decreafe  which  would  always  t>e  the  fame  in  the  fame  parts 
the  fame  proportion ;  having  like  phafes  at  e-  of  the  heavens,  if  the  moon  performed  a  com- 
.U  didances  from  A  to  E,  but  as  feen  from  the    plete  number  of  lunations  in  a  year  without  any 

I  S  (he  is  always  full.  *  fi*adion. 

[441-)  The  moon  does  not  appear  perfedly  (446.)  To  illuftrate  this,  let  the  nail  in  the  end 

and,  when  (he  is  full  in  the  higbefl  or  loweft  of  the  axle  of  a  chariot  wheel  reprefent  the  earth, 

rt  of  her  orbit,  l)ecaufe  we  have  not  a  "full  view  and  a  pin  in  the  nave  the  moon  1  If  the  body  of 

htT  enlightened  fide  at  that  time.     When  full  the  chariot  be  propped  up  fo  as  to  keep  that  wheel 

the  higheft  part  of  her  orbit,  a  fmall  deficiency  from  touching  t!:e  ground,  and  the  wheel  be  then 

pears  on  her  lower  edge ;  and  the  contrary  when  turned  round  by  hand,  the  pin  will  definibe  a  cir- 

II  in  the  lowed  part  of  her  orbit.  *  cic  both  round  the  nail  and  in  the  fpace  it  moves 
(44i«)  From  the  figure,  it  is  evident,  that  when  through.  But  if  the  props  be  taken  away,  tlie 
?  mcx>n  changes  to  the  earth,  the  earth  appears  horfes  put  to,  and  the  chariot  driven  over  a  pJece 
11  to  the  moon ;  and  vice  vrr/a.  For  when  the  of  ground  which  is  circulary  convex ;  the  nail  in 
oon  is  at  A,  new  to  the  earth,  the  whole  en-  the  axle  will  defcribe  a  circular  curve,  anl  the 
htened  fide  of  the  earth  is  towards  the  moon  ;  pin  in  the  nave  will  dill  defcribe  a  circle  round  the 
d  when  the  moon  is  at  E,  full  to  the  earth,  it*  progreflive  nail  in  the  axle,  but  not  in  the  fp?.L.« 
rk  fide  is  towards  her.  Hence  a  Kr<w  moon  .in-  through  which  it  moves.  In  this  cafe,  the  curvcr 
en*  to  a  fjlleartbt  and  a  fuli  moon  to  a  ntw  defcribed  by  the  nail  will  reU-mble  in  min:.:ture  is 
rth.  The  quarters  are  alfo  rcverfcd  to  each  much  of  the  earth's  annual  part  round  the  fun,  aa 
her.  it  defcribes  whilft  the  moon  goes  as  oftcr»  rotind 
t44j.  The  pofition  of  the  moon's  cufps,  or  a  the  earth  as  the  pin  does  rtjuud  the  nail :  and  il.p 
sht  line  touching  the  points  of  her  horus  i<i  very  curve  defcribed  by  the  pin  t\i  1  have  fon»e  rofcrrj- 
ffcrently  inclined  to  the  horizon,  at  dif'*  r^nt  blaiice  of  the  moon's  path  during  lb  nany  iu- 
>uraof  the  fame  days  of  her  age.     Son  '  times  natio*  s. 

e  ftands,  as  it  were,  upright  on  her  loucr  hoin,  U47)  The  furface  of  the  mocn  being  uncvrr*, 

d  then  fuch  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  i:ori-  fome  are  furprifcd  that  her  etl^re  dots  not  i'pi>?  r 

>n:  when  this  happens,  fhe  is  in  what  the  afiro-  jagged,  as  well  as  the  curve  oonnding  the  u -..t 

jmtTS  call  the  nonageftmal  drpree\  v.hich  is  the  and  tiark  places.     But  if  vre  confitier,  that  w:  ..t 

^hcft  point  of  the  ecliptic  above  Uic  horizon  at  we  ciU  the  edge  of  th--  moon*s  difk  is  not  a  lit;/  • 

Ht  time,  and  is  99  degrees  from  both  fiiij-s  of  line   f/t  roMnd  with  mruiitains,  in    which  c;'f' 't 

e  horixon,  where  it  is  then  cut  by  the  tcliptic.  would  appc.ir  irregul.irly   indented,   l»iit  a    Uw: 

ut  this  never  happens  when  the  moon  is  on  the  zone,  having  m.my  mojint.iins,  iyinr:  b^hitul ',!  • 

<^'ridian,  except  when  flie  is  at  the  very  Ltjjin-  another  from  the  oll\rv*r*8  eye,  wt*  ILiI;  Hrd  tii.-.t 

ng  of  Cancer  or  Capricorn.  the  mountriins  in  fome  rov/s  will  b^-  opj)oiitc  to 

(444  )  It  is  eafy  to  dcmonfirate,  that  the  moon  the  vales  in  others  ;  and  thus  fill  up  the  ineruv"- 

irns  round  her  axis  in  the  time  tlint  (he  goes  ti'  5  fo  a    to  make  her  appear  qnite  n-urd  ;  juJt  .  % 

>'ind  her  orbit ;  for,  a  fpedatur  at  reft,  without  when  one  looks  at  an  orange,  dlthou^b  it*  "I'xy.  1- 
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ii'fs  be  very  difcernible  on  the  fide  next  the  eye  tions  are  greater;  and  thofe  th:*  follow  one  ro- 

efpecially  if  the  fun  or  a  candle  Ihines  obliquely  ther  the  fame  dayi  are  more  diifercDt  than  tki 

upon  that  fide,  yet  the  line  terminaCiag  the  vifible  at  full  moon, 

part  ftill  appears  fmooth  and  even.  (455-^  VJI.  The  greateft  elevations  aod  dfpK 

Sect.V.    O//^  Tides.  '"'^"'^  take  place  on  the  ,d  or  ^dldayaftotie 

-'  new  or  full  moon^  and  they  are  the  greater,  iht 

(448.)  The  TIDES  are  found  to  follow  periodi-  nearer  the  luminaries  are  to  the  plane  of  the  t 

cally  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  hence  quator ;  being  greateft  in  the  fyzygics,  near  Vi 

it  has  been  fufpe<5ted,  in  all  ages;  that  the  tides  equinoxes. 

weiv  fomehow  produced  by  the  influence  of  thefe  (45*.)  VJII.    The  adVions  of  the  fun  and  inocr 

luminaries.    Of  this,  Pliny,  Ptomcly,  Macrobius  are  greater,    the  nearer  thofe  bodies  are  to  tin 

and  others,  feem  to  have  had  fome  knowledge,  eartli ;  and  the  greateft  tides   happen,  wbtn  Xa 

The  celebrated  Kepler  formed  fome  conjc(5lures  fun  is  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  eqoator:  butto 

long  age,  as  to  the  true  caufe  of  the  tides.    "  If,  does   not   happen  regularly  every  year,  bfoiii 

fays  he,  the  earth  ceafed  to  attrad  its  waters  to-  fome  variation  may  arife  from  the  fituatb!*  ort^ 

wards  itfelf,  all  the*wat«T  in  the  ocean  would  rife  moon's  orbit,  and  the  diftance  of  the  fyzjrgyfnc 

and  flow  into  the  moon.      The  fpherc  of  the  the  equino*. 

moon's  attra^ion  extends  to  our  eart)i  and  draws  (457.)  IX.   The   mean  force  of  the  mooc,t; 

up  the  water."    What  Kepler  only  furmifed,  has  move  the  fea,  is  to  that  of  the  fun  nearly  ai  4!  t 

bcvn  completely  verified  in  the  theory  laid  down  i ;  and  therefore  if  the  a(ftion  ot  the  fun  akw  p^- 

by  Newton,  and  by'Halky,  from  his  principles,  duce  a  tide  of  %  feet,  which  it  is  faid  to  do;  tb.i 

The  principal  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  as  tbl-  that  of  the  moon  will  be  9  ft^  from  vbid  s 

low :  follows,  that  the  fpring  tides  will  be  11  fttt,  ^ 

(449.)  I.  The  fea  is  obferved  to  flow  for  a-  the  neap  tides  7  feet.    But  fiich  elevations, « ^^ 

bout  6  hours  from  fouth  to  north,  gradually  fwel-  exceed  thefe,  happen  from  the  motion  cf  the  p^ 

ling  ;  and  after  a  flux  of  about  6  hours,  it  feem<»  ter  againft  fome  obfiaclcs,  and  fi-om  the  ih  vv 

to  reft  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  to  lently  entering  ftraits  or  gulfs,  wl»ere  the  fofcc  a 

ebb  or  retire  back  again  from  north  to  fouth  for  not  broken  till  the  water  rifcs  higher. 

6  hours  more.    Then  after  a  feeming  paufe  of  a-  (458.)  The  preceding  pbacnomenatakepI«B 

bout  4  of  an  hour,  the  fea  again  begins  to  flow ;'  the  open  fea,  where  the  ocean  is  extended  ewef- 

and  fo  on  alternately.  to  be  fubje^t  to  their  motions.    But  the  proc*' 

(450.)  II.  Hence  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows  twice  lar  fituations  of  places,  as  to  ftiores,  capei,  bijv 

a  day,  but  falling  every  day  later  and  later,  by  &c.  difturb  in  a  confiderable  degree  thefe  pnffi- 

about  48  minutes,  the  period  of  a  flux  and  reflux  rules.     We  are  now  to  ftiow  how  thefe phtrnw- 

being  on  an  average  about  xi  h.  24  min.  and  the  na  may  be  explained,  from  the  principil  0^  >* 

double  of  each  24  h.  4  8  min.  which  is  the  period  of  verfal  gravitation. 

a  lunar  day,  or  the  time  between  the  moon's  paf-  (459)  If  the  earth  were  entirely  fluid  and  <;«»• 

K\\\%  a  meridian,  and  coming  to  it  ag.»in.    So  that  cent,  its  particles,  by  their  mutual   gnvity  ta- 

the  fea  flows  as  often  as  the  moon  pafl^es  the  me-  wards  each  other,  would  form  the  whole  oafie- 

ridian,  both  the  arch  above  the  horizon,  and  that  to  the  figure  of  an  cxad  fphere.    If  a  power  wot 

beiow  it;  and  ebbs  as  often  as  Ihe  paflTes  the  hori-  to  ad  on  all  the  particles  of  this  fphert,  witii  ■ 

zon,  both  on  the  eaftem  and  weftem  fide.     Thefe  equal  force,  and  in  parallel  dircAions,  the  f^ 

are  the  moft  obvious  appearances :     The  other  mafs  would  be  moved  together,  but  no  ch»r 

phscnomena  are  as  follow :  would  be  produced  on  its  fpherical  figurf,^ 

(451.}  III.    The  elevation  towards  the  moon  its  centre  would  have  the  iame  mottoB  aseao 

exceeds  the  oppofite  one  a  little,  and  the  quanti-  particle. 

ty  of  the  afcent  of  the  water  is  diminiftied  from  (460.)  Upon  this  hypothefis,  if  the  ™**: 

the  equator  to  the  poles.  the  earth,  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  art 

(452.)  IV.   The  fun  raifes  and  deprefles  the  fea  and  moon,  were  deftroyed,  and  the  earth  WS 

twice  every  day,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  the  influence  of  its  gravitation  towards  the  BftX, 

moon  does ;  but  the  folar  tides  are  much  lefs  than  as  the  power  above  mentioned,  then  the  «8C 

the  lunar  ones,  although  fubje<5t  to  the  lame  laws,  would  foil  or  move  ftraight  towards  the  b» 

(453.)  V\  The  tides  which  depend  upon  the  ac-  without  changing  its  fphcrical  figure, 

tions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are  not  diftinguifhed,  (461.)  But  the  fad  is,  that  the  efleftJ  «  » 

but  compound ;  and  thus  they  form  to  appear-  moon's  adion,  as  well  as  the  adioo  ^M**^ 

ance,  one  united  tide,  vhi^h  increafing,  and  de-  fereiit  parts  of  the  earth,  are  not  ^^^^^ 

creafing,  pro'duce  neap  and  spring  tides.  parts,  by  the  general  rules  of  gravity,  be^  »« 

(454.)  VI.    In  the  fyzygies  the  elevations  from  '  attraded  that  are  neareft  to  the  moon,  tfd  t-^ 

the  aetjon  of  both  luminaries  concur,  and  the  fea  being  leaft  attradled  that  arc  ferthcft  mn^ 

is  more  elevated ;  but  the  fea  afcends  lels  in  the  while  the  parts,  that  are  at  a  middle  ^J^Jf^ ^ 

quadrature*  ;  for  where  the  water  is  elevated  by  attrafted  by  a  mean  degree  of  force;  bcW,* 

X\t  aaion  of  the  moon,  it  is  deprefled  by  that  of  the  parts  are  not  adted  upon  in  paralW  1«» 

tin*   fun,  and   vice  verfa.     Therefore,  while  the  in  lines  dire^ed  towards  the  ^"*^^.*",^**\ 

ini)o»  pafl'ts  from  the  fyzygy  to  the  quadrature,  on  both  which  accounts,  the  fphcrical  gw^  ; 

t'\c   daily  elevations  are  continually  diminiftied  ;  the  fluid  earth  muft  fuft'er  fome  change  ntfi  * 

on  the  contrary,   they  are  increafed,  while  the  a<flion  of  the  moon,  fo  that  in  falting, »  •«  f^ 

i.ioon  palitrs  from  the  quadrature  to  the  fyzygy.  fuppofed,  the  nearer  parts  being  ^^^^'^ 

At  the  new  moon  alfo  c4:Urui  paribus  the  eleva-  would  fall  quickeft,  the  farther  parts  bee?  ■^* 
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te<l,  would  falV  floweft,  and  the  fluid  mafs  in  open  fea^,  where  the  water,  Rows  freely,  the 

i   l>e  lengthened  out,  and  take  a  kind  of  fphe-  moon,  M,  is  jgeneraily  pall  the  north  and  fouth 

a\    form,  meridian,  as  at  /»,  when  the  high  water  is  at  Z, 

>2  0    Hence  it  appears, (which  muft  be  care-  and  at  n;  the  reafon  of  which  is  plijn,  btcauie 


I  action  were  the  fame  in  all  the  p<article8,  as  when  ihe  was  in  the  meridian. 

otrntral  parts,  and  operating  in  the  fame  di-  (467.)  Befides,  the  tides  anfwer  not  always  to 

>n,    no  fuch. change  would  enfue.  the  dillance  of  the  moon  from  the  nitridiaii,  at 

>3.)   Let  us  now  admit  the  parts  of  the  earth  the  fame  places,  for  the  adion  of  the  fun  brings 

Avitate  toward  its  centre,  then  as  this  gravi-  them  on  fooner  when  the  moon  is  in  her  ift  and 

n    far  exceeds  the  action  of  the  moon,  and  3d  quarters,  and  keeps  them  back  later  when  ilie 

1  more  exceeds  the  differences  of  her  anions  is  in  her  ad  and  4th  :  becaufe,  in  the  fom't-r  cafe, 

rTerent  pa  ts  of  the  earth,  the  effe»5t  which  re-  the  tide,  raifed  by  the  fun  alone,  would  be  car- 

from  the  inequalities  of  thcfe  a^ftions  of  the  Her,  thatr  that  raifed  by  the  moon,  and  in  the  lat- 

n,    will  be  only  a  fmall  diminution  of  the  gra-  ter  cafe,  later. 

of  thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  which  it  endea-  (468.)  We  have  hitherto  adverted  only  to  the 

.  d  Tn  the  former  fuppolition  to  feparate  from  adtion  of  the  moon  in  producing  the  tides,  but 

ntre  ;  that  is,  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  it  is  evident,  that  for  the  fame  reafons  the  ine- 

neareft  to  the  moon,  and  thofe  that  are  far-  quality  of  the  fun's  adion,  on  different  pcrts  of 

firom  her,  will  have  their  gravity  towards  the  the  earth,  would  produce  a  like  eft'e^,  and  a  like 

I   fomewhat  abated,  to  iay  nothing  of  the  la-  deviation  from  an  exad  fpherical  figure  ;  fo  that 

parts ;  fo  that  fuppofmg  the  earth  fluid,  the  in  reality,  there  are  two  tides,  every  natural  day, 

inns  from  the  centre,  to  the  neareft,  and  to  from  the  a6ion  of  the  fun,  as  there  are  in  a  lunar 

fartheft  parts  muft  rife,  till,  by  their  greater  day,  from  the  a^ion  of  the  moon,  fubjedt  to  the 

ht  they  be  able  to  balance  the  other  columns,  fame  laws ;  and  the  lunar  tide,  as  has  been  obfer- 

►fe  gravity  is  lefs  altered  by  the  inequalities  of  ved,  is  fomewhat  changed  by  the  a<^ion  of  the 

moonV  adion,  and  thus  the  figure  of  the  fun,  the  chahge  varying  every  day,  on  account  of 

h  mud  be  an  oblong  fpheroid.  tlie  inequality  between  the  natural  and  lunar  day. 

464.)  Let  us  now  confider  the  earth,  indead  of  (469.)  Although  the  gravitation  of  the  earth,  to- 

Tig    toward  the  moon  by  its  gravity,  as  pro-  wards  the  fun,  is  much  greater  than  its  gravitati- 

ed  in  any  diredioil,  fo  as  to  move  rpund  the  on  towards  the  moon,  yet,  by  reafon  of  the  fun's 

tre  erf  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  it  is  evi-  immenfe  diftance,  to  which  the  earth's  diameter 

t,  that  in  this  cafe  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fluid  bears  a  fmall  proportion,  hjs  a^flion  upon  the  (\i\e 

:h  will  ftill  prcfcrve  that  relative  pofltion,  and  of  the  earth  next  to  him  difiers  but  little,  from 


axis  dire^ed  toward  the  moon.  the  fun  is  ftill  very  fenfible,  but  that  of  the  moon 

465.)  From  the  preceding  rcafoniog,   it  ap-  is  much  more  fo  ;   for  by  its  proximity  to   the 

irs,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  diredly  under  earth,  there  is  a  confjderable  ine<juality,  both  in 

r  moon,  as  at  H,  {Plate  WW.  Jig.  4.)  and  alfo  the  diredion  of  its  a<5tion,   and  m  the  intcnfity 

r  oppodte  partb  at  D,  will  have  the  flood  or  of  that  a^ion  upon  diflerent  parts  of  the  earth. 
;h  water  at  the  fame  time,  while  the  parts  at  B        (470.)  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,   that  the  tides 

:1   F,  at  90**  diftance,  or  where  the  moon  ap-  muft  be  greateft  at  new  and  at  full  moon,  becaufe 

ars  in  the  horizon,  will  then  have  the  ebbs,  or  the  actions  of  the  fun  and  moon  are  then  exerted 

vcfi  waters.    Hence  as  the  earth  turns  round  in  the  fame  diredions.    Thefe  are  called  spring 

axis  from  the  moon  to  the  moon  again  in  24  h.  tides  ;  whereas,  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  qs'' 

m.  this  ova(  of  water  muft  fliift  with  if,  and  diftant,  the  adion  of  the  one  luminary  raifcs  the 

us  there  will  be  two  tides  of  flood,  and  two  of  tides,  juft  where  that  of  the  other  depref^es  them, 

b  in  that  time.    It  farther  appears,  that  by  the  and  thus  arc  produced   what  aie   calUd    \ihA? 

stion  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  the  moft  elevated  tides.    Newton  has  calculated  the  effeds  of  the 

irt  of  the  water  is  carried  beyond  the  moon,  in  fun  and  moon  refpedively  upon  the  tides  from 

e  diredion  of  the  rotation  ;  fo  that  the  water  their  attradive  powers,  the  former  he  finds  ti>  be 

Titinuet  to  rifir  after  it  has  palTed  diredly  under  to  the  force  of  eravity,  as  1  to   1386S200.    7u 

e  moon,  though  the   immediate  adion  of  the  find  the  force  of  the  latter  upon   the  water,  he 

i>on  there  begins  to  decreafe;  and  comes  not  to  compares  the  fpring  tides  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  n- 

^  greateft  elevation,  till  it  has  got  about  half  a  ver  Avon,  below  Briftol,  with  the  neap  tides,  and 

iadrant  fartlier.    It  continues  to  defcend  after  it  finds  the  proportion  as  9  to  5  ;  whence,  after  fevc- 

IS  pafled  at  90^  from  the  point  below  the  moon,  ral  neceflkry  corredious,  he  concludes,  that  the 

>  a  like  diftance  of  half  a  quadrant.  force  of  the  moon,  in  moving  the  waters,  is  to 

(466.^  The  greateft  elevation,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  the  fun,  as  4*4825  to  1. 
I  the  hne  drawn  through  the  centres  of  the  earth        (47 1»)  Dr  Horfley,  howcvor,  in   his  edition  of 

nd  moon,  nor  the  loweft  points,  where  the  moon  Newton's  Principiat  eftimates  the  force  of  tlit- 

ppears  in  the  horizon,  but  all  thefe  are  removed'  moon  to  that  of  the  fun,  as  5  04 69  to  1,  ^t*i!  o- 

bout  half  a  quadrant  eaftward  from  thefe  points  ther  authors  have  given  difiercnt  proponionh ;  Injt 

1  thj  dircdicn  of  the  motion  of  rotation.    Thus»  Newtou  computes,  from  his  proportion,  t!:at  iv^ 

T  1 1 1  »  ^.v.«.' 
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XHoon  may  raife  the  waters  9  feet,  i-f  inch,  and  produced,  ought  to  be  at  leaft  90**  extended  frora 
the  fun  and  moon  together  may  produce  an  cle-  eafl  to  weft  ;  becaufe  that  i«  the  diltance  bctwM 
nation  of  about  ii  feet,  2  inches,  and  about  12}  the  greateft  elevation,  and  thcgreateft  depidtcj 
ftct,  wht-n  the  moon  is  at  her  nearcft  diftance.  produced  in  the  waters  by  the  moon. 
'Now  this  IS  found  by  obfcrvation,  to  be  nearly  the  (477)  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  only  m\k 
Ticight  to  which  the  water  rifes,  on  the  coafts  of  great  oceans  that  fuch  tides  as  we  have  defcnlrd 
the  open  and  deep  ocean.  can  be  produced,  and  why  in  the  larger  Padt: 

(47  2O  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  fpring  tides  ocean  they  exceed  thofe  in  the  Atlantic  ocean - 
do  not  happen  precifeljr  at  new  and  full  moon,  Hence  it  is  obvious  why  the  tides  are  not  £optA 
nor  the  neap  tides  precifely  at  the  quarters,  but  in  the  torrid  zone,  between  Africa  and  AnuTia, 
a  day  or  two  after,  becai^fe,  as  in  other  cafes,  where  the  ocean  is  narrower,  as  in  the  ttxnperrf 
fo  in  this,  the  cffc<5l  is  not  greateft  or  leaft,  when  zones  on  either  fide  ;  and  hence  alfo,  we  iee  »^ 
{he  immediate  influence  of  the  caufe  is  greateft  the  tides  are  fo  fmall  in  ifiands,  at  great  diftao^Ti 
or  le^ft,  for  if  the  adioiis  of  the  fun  gnd  moon  from  the  ftiores.  It  likewife  appears,  that  tr? 
were  to  ceafe;  yet  the  tides  would  continue  for  waters  cannot  rife  on  one  flioreof  the  Atlactico- 
fome  time  ;  as  the  waves  of  the  fea  continue  their  cean,  but  by  dcfcending  on  the  other,  fo  that «! 
motion  after  a  ftorm.  the  intermediate   iflands,   it   muft    remain  £.  i 

(47.;,)  The  different  diftances  of  the  moon  from  mean  height,  between  its  elevations  on  thole  tia 
the  earth  produce  a  fenfible  variation  in  the  tides;    ftiores. 

Und  Newton  ha*  ftiewn,  that  they  increafe  as  the  (478.)  The  tides,  that  enter  the  motithsofrv 
cubes  of  the  diftances  decreafe ;  fo  that  the  moon  vers  from  the  ocean,  are  greatly  retarded  b  tbti: 
fit  half  her  diftanct,  would  produce  a  tide  8  times  progrefs,  by  the  currents  of  the  rivers,  Mr  Cct- 
greater.  The  moon  defcribes  an  oval  round  the  damine,  while  in  South  America,  cbfervtd,  tl^- 
earth ;  and  at  her  nearcft  diftance,  produces  a  in  the  river  Amazon,  there  were  5  high  walei, 
tide,  fenfibiy  greater  than  at  her  fartheft  diftance.  •  aftd  4  intermediate  low  waters  at  once ;  and  a  tr 
l-ience  two  great  fpring  tides  never  fucceed  each  miiar  circumftance  takes  place  in  the  TTumti.- 
otlkcr,  at  the  diftange  of  14  days  ;  for  if  the  For  the  tide,  propagated  by  the  moon  in  it* 
moon  be  at  her  leaft  diftance  at  iht  change,  and  German  ocean,  when  ihe  is  3  hours  pait  the  n/> 
thcijf'TC  produce  a  great  fpring  tide,  ftie  will  be  ridian,  takes  12  hours  longer  to  come  to  Loott* 
at  lur  greateft  diftance  at  the  full,  and  therefore  Bridge,  fo  that  when  it  is  high  water  there,  a  rr» 
the  Tpring  tide  will  be  lefs.  tide  is  already  come  to  its  height  in  the  ocrss, 

(474.)  The  fpring  tides  are  higheft,  and  the  and  in  fome  intermediate  place,  it  rouft  be  Ij* 
neap  tides  loweft,  about  the  time  of  the  equi-    water  at  the  fame  time. 

roxec ;  becaufe,  were  the  ftin  or  moon  in  the  (479.)  At  feveral  places,  it  is  high  water  tbi;: 
pole  of  the  world,  there  would  be  no  tide  ;  for  hours  before  the  moon  comes  to  her  moridii*; 
their  ad^ion  would  raife  the  water  at  the  equator  but  that  tide,  which  the  m.oon  pufties  as  it  wrr 
or  any  parallel,  equally  round  the  earth :  there-  before  her,  is  only  the  tide  oppofite  to  that  wit-i 
foiT,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  equator,  the  was  raifed  by  her,  when  fhe  was  9  hours  prf  tic 
f:i  eater  muft  be  the  efre<5t.    When  the  fun  and    oppofite  meridian. 

moon  traverfe  the  equator,  the  tides,  which  are  (480.)  There  are  no  fenfible  tides  in  AeBaIti% 
under  them,  will  traverfe  the  greateft  circle,  and  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Black  Seas;  for  tsiT 
the  waters  will  be  put  into  the  greateft  agitation,  communicate  with  the  ocean,  by  fuch  narrow  lu- 
They  will  alfo  be  the  greater  at  thefe  times,  be-  lets,  and  are  of  fo  immenfe  an  extent,  tluttbrr 
caufe  the  earth  is  nearer  to  the  fun,  about  the  cannot  fpcedily  recreivc  and  empty  water  e»rtjf^* 
beginning  o(  March  and  end  of  September,  than  to  raife  or  dcprefs  their  fiirfaces  fenfibhr.  fet:< 
in  the  fummer  months.  Cafpian  Sea,  and  in  lakes,  &c.  the  moon's  itftrr- 

(475.}  As  the  greateft  of  the  two  tides,  hap-  tion  is  nearly  the  fame  upon  all  parti  of  thriris^- 
J)cning  in  every  diurnal  revolution  of  the  moon,  face,  fo  that  no  fenfible  fwclUng  can  tike  place  a 
18  that  in  which  the  moon  is  neareft  the  zenith  or  ,  their  waters.        ^ 

nadir,  therefore,  while  the  fun  is  in  the  nor-  (481.)  We  may  alfo  conclude,  that  hy  rta*« 
them  figns,  the  greater  of  the  two  diurnal  tides,  of  the  fluidity  of  the  atmofphcre,  it  nmft  krw 
}n  our  climate,  will  be  that  arifing  from  the  moon  tides  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  ocean  ;  awl  beccr, 
wheil  above  the  horizon  5  and  when  the  fun  is  in  there  will  be  a  general  current  from  eaft  to  «f< 
the  fouthern  figns  the  greateft  is  that  arifing  from  both  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  <rf  the  10'; 
the  moon  below  the  horizon.  Thus,  the  evening  but  the  changes  produced  in  the  ftate  of  tbe  x- 
tides  in  fummer  exceed  the  morning  tides,  and  mcfpcre,  from  chemical  caufes,  will  fo  im*^  ^ 
the  morning  tides  in  winter  e^^ceed  the  evening  feS.  the  general  current,  as  to  prevent  k  fn*  ^ 
^idcs.  This  difference  is  foynd  at  Briftolj  to  be  ing  perceived. 
M  inches,  arid  at  Plymouth  I  a  inches.  c^^*  \ti     nr*L   Tt^.».^.*  Urviv 

^  (/76.)  Such  would  the  tides  regulariy  be,  if  the  ^^^^'  ^^'    ^^'^  Harvest  Moon. 

earth   were  all  covered  over  with  the  fea,   to  a        (481)  It  is  remarkable,  th^t  the  moon  &r=? 

gre,it  dtpthf  fo  that  the  waters  might  freely  fol-    the  week  in  which  ftie  is  flill  about  ibetisB'  ** 

low  tJie  inRuence  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  but,  as    harveft,  rifes  fo^ner  after  ftm-fettingt  ^ 

the  tides  pais  over  fhoals,  and  run  tl^rough  ftraits    does  in  any  other  full  moon  wetkthrcofbfi^^^' 

into  bavs  of  the  fea,  their  motion  becomes  more    year.    By  this  means,  ftie  affords  an  iimftj^** 

^^.n(>us,  and  their   heigh*    depends  upon  a  great    fupply  cf  light  after  funfet,  which  it  ttt)'^^" 

miry  circumllanccs.     That   the  tides   may  have    ficial  for  thofe  employed  in  the  liarrcfl,  *»^' > ' 

tjil'lr  full  motipni  the  cccari,  in   \i!iich  they  arc    theiPi;  ih  t}ic  ftrints  of  Ibt  eajth*    tkntet***'* 

f  -  -  ■ 
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K)n  19  diftihguifhrd  from  all  others  in  the  year,    tb  account  for  the  apparent   magnitude  ot  the 
calling  it  the  Harvest  Moon.  fun  and  moon,  being  greater  when  they  are  in  the 

[48  J.)  To  conceive  the  reafon  of  this  phano-  horizon,  than  when  elevated  above  it.  For  ac- 
'lion,  it  may  firft  be  confidered,  that  the  moon  cording  to  the  laws  of  vifion,  they  fhould  appear 
always  oppofite  to  the  fun,  when  fhe  is  full,  leaft,  when  neareft  the  horizon,  becaufe  thry  are 
d  therefore,  in  the  harveft  months,  ihe  is  full  then  fartheft  from  the  eye ;  and  yet,  it  is  found, 
Pifces  and  Anes,  which  are  oppofite  to  Virgo  that  the  contrary  is  true,  in  fa^.  Thus,  although 
d  Libra,  the  figns  occupied  by  the  fun  about  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  when  in  the  horizon, 
i  fame  fcafon.  Now,  the  figns  Pifces  and  Ari-  as  meafured  by  an  inftniment,  is  not  found  to  be 
rife  in  a  fliorter  fpace  of  time  than  others,  as  greater  than  when  meafured  at  her  greateft  eleva- 
eafily  Ihewn  and  illuftrated  by  a  celeftial  globe;  tion  in  the  meridian,  yet  her  apparent  diameter, 
d  the  fame  thing  may  be  conceived  from  this  when  in  the  horizon,  feems  to  the  eye,  a  or  3 
•cumftance,  that  in  northern  latitudes,  the  fmal-  times  greater  than  when  Ihe  is  coufiderably  eleva- 
I  angle,  made  by  the  ecliptic  and  horizon,  is   ted'above  it. 

hen  Aries  rifes,  at  which  time  Libra  fcts ;  and  it  (49«- )  According  to  Alhazfn,  one  of  the  ear- 
obvious,  that  the  fmaller  the  angle  contained  lieft  writers  on  optics,  the  fight  apprehends  the 
'  the  ecliptic  and  horizon,  the  greater  portion  furfacc  of  the  heavens  as  flat,  and  jut'ges  of  the 
the  ecliptic  will  rife  by  the  earth's  rotation,  in  ftars,  as  it  would  of  ordinary  objc^Jts  exteaded  u- 
^'iven  time.  Confequently,  when  the  moon  is  pon  a  wide  plain.  The  eye  fees  them  indet.d  un- 
.1  in  harveft,  Hie  rifes  with  Itfs  difference  of  der  equal  angles,  but  at  the  fame  time  p.'rceives 
[Tie,  or  more  immediately  after  fun-fet,  than  at  a  difftrrence  in  their  iliUjnces,  and  (on  aci  ount  of 
\y  other  leafon  of  the  year.  the  fcmidiametcr  of  the  earth,  which  is  interpofed 

U84.)  In  our  whiter,  the  moon  is  in  Pifces  in  the  one  c;ife,  but  not  in  the  other)  it  is  hence  in- 
id  Anes,  about  the  time  of  her  firft  quarter,  duccd  to  judge  thoie  that  appear  more  remote  to 
hen  (he  rifes  abtjut  noon,  and  therefore,  her  ri-    be  greater. 

ng  is  not  then  noticed.  (491.)  Des  Cartfs,  and  from  him  Dr  Wal- 

(485.)  In  fpring,  the  moon  is  in  Pifces  and  A-  lis  and  moft  other  authors,  account  for  the  ap- 
es about  the  time  of  her  change,  but  as  flie  then  pcar,*nce  of  a  different  diftance  under  the  fam^ 
ives  no  li^ht,  and  rifes  with  the  fun,  her  rifing  angle,  from  the  long  feries  of  obje<5ts  interpofed 
innot  be  perceived.  between  the  eye  and  the  extremity  of  the  horizon, 

(486.)  In  fummer,  the  moon  is  in  Pifces  and  which  makes  us  imagine  it  is  more  remote  tJian 
iries  at  the  time  of  the  laft  quarter,  and  then  as  when  in  the  meridian,  where  the  eye  fees  nothing 
le  docs  not  rife  till  n.idnight,  her  rifing  ufually  in  the  Tvay  between  itfelf  and  the  objed.  Thig 
afles  unobferied.  idea  of  a  great  diftance  pnakes  us  imagine  the  lu- 

(487.)  But  in  autumn,  the  moon  is  in  Pifces  minary  larger;  for  an  objeA  being  feen  under 
nd  Aries,  at  the  time  of  her  full,  and  rifes  foon  any  certain  angle,  and  believed  at  the  fame  time 
Ker  fun-fet,  for  feveral  evenings  fucceflTively  ;  more  remote,  we  naturally  imagine  it  to  be  very 
I'hicb  makes  her  regular  rifings  veryconfpicuous,  large,  to  appear  under  fuch  an  angle  at  fuch  adii- 
it  that  time  of  the  year.  tance,  and  thus  a  pure  judgment  of  the  mind 

(488.)  All  this  would  happen,  if  the  moon's  nriakes  us  fee  the  fun  or  the  moon  larger  in  the  ho- 
>rbit  lay  in  the  ecliptic;  but  her  orbit  makes  with  rizon  than  in  the  meridian,  notwithftanding  their 
he  ecliptic  an  angle  of  5**  18'  and  crofles  it  in  diameters,  when  meafured,  are  really  lefb  in  the 
wo  points,  called  her  nctUs  ;  fo  that  her  rifing  former  fituation  than  in  the  latter. 
<vhen  in^ifcet  and  Aries,  will  fometimes  not  dif-  (493»)  This  opinion,  howfjver,  feems  hardly  te- 
er  above  an  hour  and  40  minutes,  through  a  nable,  although  it  be  fandioned  b^  the  authority 
whole  week ;  and  at  other  times,  in  the  fame  two  of  very  eminent  men ;  for  it  is  daily  feen,  that  the 
igns  flie  will  differ  in  a  week  3I  hours,  in  the  fun  and  moon,  when  near  the  horizon,  very  fud- 
ume  of  her  rifing,  according  to  the  difierent  po-  dcnly  change  their  magnitude  as  they  alccrd  and 
fitions  of  the  nodes,  with  rcfpedt  to  the  figns;  defcend,  though  all  the  intervening  cbjedls  re- 
Ahich  pofitions  are  always  changing,  becaufe  the  main  the  lame  as  before;  and  the  luminaries  ap- 
nodes  go  backward  through  the  ecliptic,  in  18  pear  largeft  of  all,  when  fcweft  objedls  appear  oa 
fears,  115  days.  the  earth,  as  in  a  thick  fog  or  mift. 

(489.)  This  revolution  of  the  nodes  caufes  the  (494*)  I>r  Df  ^oulieks  hag  illuftrated  the 
harveft  moons  to  go  through  a  whole  courfe  of  doiftrine  of  the  horizontal  moon,  upon  the  fup- 
the  moft  advantageous  and  leaft  beneficial  ftates,  pofition  that  we  imagine  the  vifible  heavens  to  be 
with  refped  to  the  harveft,  every  19  years.  They  only  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fpherical  furface,  and 
arc  Icaft  beneficial  at  prefent,  in  1796,  and  will  confequently  fuppofc  the  moon  to  be  farther  from 
be  fo,  in  1797;  after  which,  they  will  be  moil  us  in  the  horizon  than  near  the  zenith;  and  he 
beneficial  from  that  period  to  1806.  In  1807  has  demonftrated  how  liable  we  are  to  fuch  de- 
they  again  become  leaft  beneficial,  and  continue    ception^, 

fo  till  1815.  Their  moft  advantageous  period  (495-)  ^pon  this  idea,  Dr  Smith  has  determl- 
beginl  again  iu  1816,  and  lafts  till  1825,  when  the  ned,  in  his  optics,  that  the  centre  of  the  appa- 
cppofite  period  commences,  and  lafts  to  1834;  rent  fpherical  fegment  of  iky,  lying  much  below 
and  again  they  arc  moft  beneficial  from  1835,  to  the  eye,  the  apparent  diftance  of  its  parts,  near 
18459  2Q<!  fo  on.  the  horizon,  was  about  3  or  4  times  greater  than 

e-^*  viT  r\fsL  ii/>.fr^v,-^..  c..,^  ^-v%;r^^..  the  apparent  diftance  of  its  parts  over  head;  for 
Sect.VIL    O//^.  Houiovtal  Sun  W Moon.    ^.hicfiWon  it  i^  he  inferi,  that  the  moon  a!, 

(4f<S}J^ilo(bpheTS  have  been  mach  at  a  krfg   ways  appears  Jax^er  as  (he  is  lower,  and  2i\![o  tfiat 
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we  always  thmk  the  height  of  a  celeftial  objed  to  phere,  and  are  fo  refraded  and  reflertcd  by  iu 

be  greater  than  it  really  is.  particles,  as  to  produce  a  brightnefs  over  the  ho- 

(496.)  Of  the  apparent  figure  of  the  fky,  we  rizon,  which  continues  through  the  whole  night 

Ihall  have  occafion  to  treat  more  fully  under  op-  during  the  fummer  months,  in  the  regions  of  the 

TICS ;  and  (hall  only  obfenre  here,  that  if  it  be  earth  towards  the  poles. 

allowed,  that  we  judge  of  the  apparent  magni-       (501)  The  rays  of  light  are  equally  refradcd 

tude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  arc  which  bytheatmofphere,whethertheycomefrointheran« 

they  cover  of  the  concave  Iky,  it  is  evident,  fince  the  moon,  or  the  ftars;  but  the  quantity  of  the  rr- 

the  fky  appears  to  us  as  a  fegmcnt  lefs  than  a  fi*a<5tion,  and  therefore  the  duration  of  the  twilight, 

hemifphere,  that  the  horizon  will  appear  farther  are  influenced  by  the  changes  which  are  perpctuail| 

diftant  than  the  zenith ;   and  therefore  the  fan  taking  place  with  refped  to  the  heat  and  cold,  the 

and  moon,  while  in  the  horizon,  will  cover  a  moifture  and  drynefs,  ,&c.  of  the  atmofphcre. 
larger  portion  of  the  apparent  (ky,  than  when  more 

elevated,  and  thus  thehr  apparent  diameter  will  PART  IV. 

be  greater. 
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Atmosphere.  CULAlIONb. 

(497.)  If  it  were  not  for  the  atmofphere,  the  rays        ^ect.  I.    0/Diawing  a  Meiidiam  Li .1. 
of  light  that  come  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  and        (501.)  Upon  a  plain  board,  fet  parallel  to  the 

by  which  they  are  feen,  would  enter  the  eve  in  horizon,  defcribc  a  circle  ABF,  as  m  Plate  XVIL 

the  diredion  of  a  ftraight  line  joining  the  lumi-  fig.  6.    And  upon  the  centre,  C,  ered  a  ftilc  or 

nous  body  and  the  eye.  .  But  the  earth  being  co-  gnomon,  exadly  perpendicular  to  it,  and  fo  kigk, 

▼ered  to  a  confiderable  height  with  an  atmofphere  that  the  top  of  the  ihadow  thereof  may  fall  mxa 

of  unequal  density,  a  ray  of  light  falling  oblique-  the  circumference  of  the  circle  about  the  middle 

ly  upon  its  fur&ce,  inftead  of  continuing  to  move  of  the  forenoon.  Mark  the  point  B  exadly  when 

forward  in  the  lame  redilineal  diredion,  is  bent  the  top  of  the  fhadow  ^Is  in  the  forenoon ;  ad 

downwards  into  a  curve,  in  its  future  progrefs ;  mark  the  point  F  where  the  top  of  the  fliadow 

and  enters  the  eye  in  a  diredion  differing  more  falls  on  the  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  the 

or  lefs  from  its  original  one,  according  as  it  falls  afternoon.     Then  through  the  centre   C,   draw 

upon  the  atmofphere,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  de-  the  line  ACD,  bifeding  the  arch  fiF.    The  AD 

grec  of  oblicjuity.  ^  is  the  meridian  required. 

(498.)  This  effed  may  be  thus  illuftrated.  Sup.        (503.)  It  is  proper  to  draw  feveral  conccntnc  cir- 

pofe  ZY,  Plate  XXVIII,  fig.  5,  a  quadrant  of  cles,  and  to  make  obfervations  with  them  all,  that 

a  vertical  circle  defcribed  from  the  centre  of  they  may  confirm  one  another.  If  the  fun  bappess 

the  earth  T,  under  which  is  AB  a  quadrant  of  a  to  be  clouded  in  one,,  it  may  be  clear  in  aootho; 

ci^Ie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  GH  a  qua-  It  is  bell  to  make  theJTe  obfenrations  about  the  ^ 

drant  of  the  furface  of  the  atmofphere.     Then  dices,  when  the  fun  does  not  alter  his  decHnatioa 

fuppofe  SE  a  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  ftar  at  S,  fenfibly ;  and  the  fummer  folftice  is  to  be  pre^rrrrd. 
and  falling  on  the  atmofphere  at  E ;  becaufe  the        (504.)  The  fun  is  evidently  higbeft  when  in  the 

ray  paflfes  out  of  a  rare  medium  (and  mod  pro*  meridian ;  and  at  equal  difiances  therefrom  has 

bably  a  perfed  vacuum)  into  a  denfer*  medium ;  equal  altitudes.     Therefore,  when  the  diftifioet 

by  the  laws  of  optics,  it  will  be  refraded  towards  DB,  DF  are  equal,  the  ihadows  CB,  CF  will  be 

the  perpendicular,  or  more  inclined  towards  the  equal,  and  therefore  the  altitudes  equaL    Afid 

earth  ;  and  fince  the  farther  that  a  ray  defcends  vice  ver/a. 

In  the  atmofphere,  the  more  deufe  is  the  medium        (505.)  IT.  Hang  up  two  threads  and  plommcti 

through  which  it  pafies,  it  will  move  in  the  curve  AB,  CD,  Pbte  XXVIII.  fig.  1  a.  at  a  good  dillasic^ 

£A,  and  at  lad  enter  the  eye  in  the  diredion  of  in  veflels  of  water,  to  keep  them  deady ;  of  wfaidi 

AFQ,  a  tangent  to  the  curve.    Therefore  the  dar  CD  Is  moveable  towards  the  left  and  right,  opb« 

will  appear  at  Q  indead  of  S,  and  thus  its  appa-  a  pin  C    Wait  till  the  polar  ftar,  £,  aitd  tbe  iar 

rent  place  Q  will  be  nearer  the  zenith  than  its  Allioth,  F,  (ih  the  great  bear's  rump%  ccme  into 

true  place.  the  fame  plumb  line,  AB,  to  an  eye  placed  aC  L 

(499.)  The  nearer  the  dar  S  is  to  the  horizon,  At  that  indant(or  rather  before)  more  the  threid 
the  greater  will  be  the  rcfradion  as  well  as  the  CD  alfo  into  the  lame  line;  fo  that  the  thread  CD 
didance  between  the  apparent  and  true  place  of  may  bide  the  thread  AB,  ^nd  the  polar  ftar  Efroa 
the  dar.  Hence  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  the  pye  at  I.  Then  the  plane  ABCD  it  the  j^bor 
be  above  the  horizon,  by  reafon  of  the  refradion,  of  the  meridian ;  and  where  it  interfeds  the  boo- 
when  they  are  really  bcio<iv  it.  There  is  no  re-  ^ontal  plane,  is  the  meridian  line«  And  the  iaot 
fradion  in  the  zenith,  for  a  ray,  coming  from  Z,  may  be  done  with  the  dar^  called  CaHiapcBa^ 
will  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  furface  of  the  at-  hip.  To  take  away  the  ftar's  rayi,  kx>k  tbnaii|ih 
mofphere  at  O,  and  continue  its  redilinear  courfe  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate.  This  mud  be  po- 
to  the  eye  at  A.  formed  in  a  calm  place. 

(foo.)  This  refradion  of  the  light  by  the  at-        (506.)  If  it  is  widied  to  have  a  meridian  diawi 

fnofphere,  produces  the  twilight,   for  while  in  fume  other  place,  let  the  threads  and plui&Bctf 

the  fun  is  lefs  than  18°  below  the  horizon,  bis  AB,  CD,  remain;  and  hang  up  two  otbrts  d% 

rays,  although  prevented  from  reaching  usdired-  cd^  in  the  place  propofed,  as  in  fig.  13,  letting  «^ 

ly,  by  reafon  of  the  interpofed  body  of  the  eartli ;  be  moveable  upon  a  pin  at  a.    Then  wait  tlB  a^ 

yet  fall  upon  the  •  fupcrior  regions  of  the  atmof-  ftar,  as  G,  comes  into  the  plaov  ABCD  to  t^ 
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ye,  at  H ;  and  at  that  inftant,  move  the  thread  ab^  contained  only  .^60  days,  as  the  ecfiptic  dovs  360 

H  the  fame  ftar  G  fall  in  the  plane  ^^r^,  to  the  degrees,  the  fun's  apparent  place,  fo  far  as  hit 

ye  at  h ;  then  aM  is  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  motion  is  equable,  would  change  a  degree  eircry 

^hU  is  beft  done  by  help  of  an  affiftant.    This  day ;  and  then  the  fiderial  days  would  be  juft  4 

u'thod  will  in  time  deviate  a  little  from  the  truth,  minutes  (horter  than  the  folar, 

ccafioned  by  the  ft  ars  changing  their  places;  (jm.)  As  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis 

ut   that  change  is  very  inconfidcraWc  for  feve-  is  perfectly  uniform  and  equal  at  all  times  of  the 

al  y  ears.  year,  the  liderial  days  are  always  precifely  of  am 

(507.)  ITT.  Having  a  clock  or  watch,  with  mi-  equal  length;  and  fo  would  the  folar  or  natural 

iitx*5  and  ft'conds,  find  the  northing  of  the  ftar,  days  be,  if  the  earth's  orbit  were  a  perfcd  circW, 

Llioth,  F,  (fig.  12.)  by  the  aftronomical  tables;  and  and  its  axis  perpendicular  to  its  orbit.     But  the 

.  .lit  till  the  polar  ftar  £  is  in  a  plumb  line  with  F.  earth's  diurnal  motion  on  an  inclined  axis,  and  its 

U  that  inftant,  fct  tlie  clock  to  the  faid  time  of  annual  motion  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  caufe  the  fun's 

orthing.    And  next  day  at  11  o'clock,  draw  a  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens  to  be  unequal^ 

tcridian  line,  by  thefhadow  of  a  plumb  line  hung  for  fometimes  he  revolves  from  the  meridian  to 

[1  ;  he  fun.    Or  find  the  time  of  fouthing  of  any  the  meridian  again  in  fomewhat  lefs  than  24  bouns 

»ther  ftar,  as  G,  and  the  clock  remaining  as  be-  fliown  by  a  well-regulated  clock;  and  at  othertimet 

are,  when  ftie  (hews  the  time  of  fouthing,  place  in  fomewhat  more :  fo  that  the  time  ftiown  by  m 

he  threads  abf  cJ,  (Fig.  13.)  fo  that  the  line  Gh  good  clock  and  a  true  fun-dial  is  never  exadly  the 

nay  pafs  through  them  both.    Then  alfcJ  will  be  fame,  but  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  i6th  of  Junc^ 

n  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  and  the  a4th  of  December. — 

»»  ^^Tf    ^        rr^              J  .1.  t>^..  .-..^^.  The  clock,  if  it  goes  equably  and  true  all  the  year 

5ECT.  II.  0/FiiiD.HO  Time,  and  the  Equation  ^^^^^^  ^4  be  before  the  fun  from  the  »4th  ^ 

^  *  '*'^*  December  till  the  15th  of  April ;  from  that  time 

{508.)  Having  drawn  a  meridian  line  as  dired-  till  the  i6th  of  June,  the  fun  will  be  before  the 

?J  in  Ian  article,  the  time  when  the  fun,  or  any  clock;  frx)m  the  i6tb  of  June  till  the  31ft  of  Au- 

>ther  celeftial  body  is  exadly  in  the  meridian,  may  guft,  the  clock  will  be  again  before  the  fun  ;  a«d 

:>e   found  by  a  common  quadrant,   placing  the  from  thence  to  the  24th  of  Decembert  the  fua 

^ge  of  it  along  the  line,  and  obferving  when  the  will  be  fafter  than  the  clock, 

fun  or  other  luminary  can  be  fecn  exadly  through  (511.)  The  equation  of  time,  therefore,  or  difTe^ 

ts  two  fights,  and  noting  exa<5tly  the  time ;  which  rence  between  the  time  ftiown  by  a  well  regulated 

fuppofing  the  luminary  viewed  to  be  the  fun,  will  clock  and  a  true  fun  dial,  depending  upon  two 

bo*  precifely  noon,  or  11  o'clock:  but  as  thdappa-  caufcs,  viz.  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 

rent  diameter  of  the  fun  is  pretty  large,  it  ought  unequal  motion  of  the  earth  in  it,  the  united  ef- 

to  be  known  exadly  -when  his  centre  is  in  the  me-  feds,  reftilting  from  their  combination,  may  be 

ridian,  which  will  be  fome  ftiort  fpace  after  his  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

eaftem  limb   has   arrived  at  it,  and  before  his  (513.)  Let  Z  np  s  lOe,  in  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  f, 

weftem  limb  comes  thither.     It  will  be  proper,  be  the  earth ;  ZFR  «,  its  axis ;  ahcde^  &c.  the  e- 

therefore,  to  obferve  exadlly  the  time  of  the  two  quator;  ABCDE,  &c.  the  northern  half  of  the 

limbs  being  feen  through  the  fights  of  the  qua-  ecliptic  from  <v»  tOsO^on  the  fide  of  the  globe 

drant ;  and  the  half  of  the  difference  between  thefe  next  the  eye ;  and  MNOP,  &c.  the  fouthem  half 

times,  added  to  the  one  or  fubtraded  from  the  o-  on  the  oppofite  fide  from  ^  to  <Y».    Let  us  fup* 

ther,  will  give  the  exad  time  when  the  fun's  pofe  a  fiditious  fun  to  fet  out  from  qn,  at  the 

centre  is  in  the  meridian.  lame  inftant  with  the  real  fun.    Let  the  points  at 

C509.)  The  fame  method  is  equally  applicable  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  &c.  quite  round,  from  <r 

to  the  moon  ;  but  not  to  the  ftars,  which  have  ^^  ^  again,  bound  equal  portions  of  the  ecliptic, 

no  fenfible  diameter.    It  is  found,  by  obfervation,  t^"^^  through  in  equal  times  by  the  real  fun ;  and 

that  the  ftars  appear  to  go  round  the  earth  in  33  thofe  at  a,  bj  r,  4/,  r,  ^^,  &c.  equal  portions  of 

hours 5 6  minutes 4  feconds,andthefun  in 34  hours;  ^hc  equator  defcribed  m  equal  tiniies  by  the  fidi^ 

fo  that  the  ftars  gain  3  minutes  56  (econds  upon  tious  tun  ;  and  let  Z  <Y)  «  be  the  meridian, 

the  fun  every  day,  which  amounts  to  one  diurnal  (51 4*)  As  the  real  fun  moves  oblic|uely  in  the 

revolution  in  a  year;  and  therefore,  in  365  days,  ^liptic,  and  the  fiditiousfun  diredly  m  theequa- 

as  meafured  by  the  returns  of  the  fun  to  the  meri-  tor,  with  refped  to  the  meridian  ;  a  degree,  of 

dian,  there  are  366  days  as  meafured  by  the  ftars  ^V*  number  of  degrees,  between  qp  and  F  on  the 

returning  to  it :  the  former  are  called  solar  days,  ecliptic,  muft  be  nearer  the  meridian  Z  'V^  e,  than 

and  the  hitter  side  rial.  a  degree,  or  any  correfponding  number  of  degrees, 

(510.)  If  the  earth  had  no  annual  motion,  but  on  the  equator  from  <Y»  to/;  and  the  more  fo,  as 

only  a  diurnal,  any  given  meridian  would  revolve  they  are  the  more  oblique :  and  therefore  the  true 

from  the  fun  to  the  fun  again,  in  the  feme  quanti"  fun  comes  fooner  to  the  meridian  every  day,  whilft 

ty  of  lime  as  from  any  ftar  to  the  feme  ftar  again  ;  he  is  in  the  quadrant  <V»  F,  than  the  Editions  fun 

Wcaufe  the  fun  would  never  change  his  place  with  does  in  the  quadrant  <V*/;  for  which  reafon,  the 

refped  to  the  ftars.      But,  as  the  earth  advances  folar  noon  precedes  noon  by  the  clock,  until  the 

almoft  a  degree  eaftward  in  its  orbit,  in  the  time  •  real  fun  comes  to  F,  and  the  nditious  to  /";  whicii 

that  it  turns  eaftward  round,  its  axis,   whatever  two  points,  being  equidiftant  from  the  meridian, 

ftjr  paffes  over  the  meridian  on  any  day  with  the  both  funs  will  come  to  it  precifely  at  noon  by  the 

fan,  will  pafs  over  the  fame  meridian  on  the  nest  clock. 

day,  when  the  fun  is  almoft  a  degree  ftiort  of  it ;  (5 15O  While  the  real  fun  defcribcs  the  (t-ccnJ 

that  is,  3  minutes  ^6  feconds  fooner.    If  the  year  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic  FGIIIKL,  fr  j;u  Lancer  to 
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rfsr,  he  comes  later  to  the  meridian  every  day,  than  now  being  at  the  quickeftf  carries  him  before  tSe 

the  fiditioua  fun  moving  through  the  fecond  qua-  fiditious  one ;  and  therefore,  the  fame  meridian 

drant  of  the  equator,  from /to  :Ch ;  for  the  pomts  will  come  to  the  fiditious  fun  fooner  than  to  the 

at  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  being  farther  from  the  me-  real :  for  wnilft  the  fiditious  fun  moves  from  c  to 

ridian*  their  correfponding  points  at  p-,  b^  i,  kt  and  g%  the  real  fun  moves  through  a  greater  arc  finora 

/,  muft  be  later  of  coming  to  it :  and  as  both  funs  C  to  G :  confequently  the  point  K  has  iti  noon 

come  at  the  fame  moment  to  the  point  iis,  they  by  the  clock  when  it  comes  to  k^  but  not  its  noon 

come  to  the  meridian  at  the  moment  of  noon  by  by  the  fun  till  it  comes  to  /.     And  althoagh  the 

the  clock.  ^  velocity  of  the  real  fun  diminifhes  all  the  way 

(5 16.)  In  departing  from  Libra,  through  the  3d  from  C  to  A,  and  the  fiditious  fun  by  an  eqttabfe 

quadrant,  the  real  fun  going  through  MKOPQ  motion  is  ftill  coming  nearer  to  the  real  fun,  yet 

towards  Vf  at  R>  and  the  fi<^itious  fun  through  they  [are  not  in  conjunction  till  the  one  comes 

mn(fpq  towards  r,  the  former  comes  to  the  meri-  to  A  and  the  other  to  ^,  and  then  it  is  noon  by 

dian  every  day  fooner  than  the  latter  until  the  them  both  at  the  feme  moment, 
real  fun  comes  to  vy,  and  the  fictitious  to  r,  and        (511).  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  folar  noon  ii 

then  they  come  both  to  the  moridian  at  the  fame  always  later  than  n#on  by  the  c!ock«  whlHl  the  foo 

time.      Laftly,    as  the  real   fun  moves  equably  goes  from  C  to  A ;  fooner,  whillt  he  goes  from  A 

through  STUVW,  from  Vf  towards  ^  \  and  the  to  C ;  and  at  thefe  two  points  the  fun  and  clock 

fiditiousifun  through  jtuv<W9  from  r  towards  <Y>,  being  equal,  it  is  noon  by  them  both  at  the  Cuat 

the  former  comes  later  every  day  to  the  meridian  moment.    Upon  thefe  principles  tables  for  the  e* 

than  the  latter,  until  they  both  arrive  at  the  point  quation  of  time  are  calojilated,  the  one  giving  tir 

<Y>,  and  then  they  make  it  noon  at  the  fame  time  difference  between  the  fun*s  true  and  mean  no- 

With  the  clock.  tion ;  the  other  the  difference  between  the  fim's 

(517O  We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  other  longitude  and  right  afcenfion ;  from  which  the  arc 

caufe  of  this  difference,  viz.  the  inequality  of  the  is  calculated  by  addition  or  fubtraCtion.    But  the 

fun's  apparent  motion,  which  is  flowefl  in  fum-  calculation  cannot,  from  the  preceffion  of  the  e^ 

mer,  when  the  fun  is  fartheft  from  the  earth,  and  quinozes,  be  depended  upon  for  a  conEdeiabk 

fwifteft  in  winter  when  he  is  nearefl  to  it.  length  of  time. 

(<i8.)  As  th^ real  fun  moves  unequably  in  the  c-^«    iit      i^i*  ^..^...  ...   ^  ^t  t>  ^ 

eclii>tic,  let  us  fuppofe  a  ficflitious  rin  to  move  e-  ^'S^'  "/;„n^-C  t.    rtZr?  t^J^'"^'^'' 
qnablv  in  a  circle  cWident  with  the  plane  of  the        Magnitudes,  &c.  0/ theCRLtsriAv  Booiii. 

ecliptic.    Let  ABCD  in  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  1.  be         ('51*0  Thefe  are  obtained  by  finding  oot  the 

the  ecliptic  or  (M'bit  in  which  the  real  fun  moves,  horizontal  parallax  of  the  body  whofe  diilaoce 

and  the  dotted  circles  abed  the  imaginary  orbit  of  is  defired  to  be  known ;  that  is,  the  angle  under 

the  ilditious  fun :  each  going  round  in  a  year  ac-  which  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  would  ap- 

cording  to  the  order  of  letters,  or  from  weft  to  pear  provided  we  could  fee  it  from  that  bodf, 

ea(t.    Let  HIKL  be  the  earth  turning  round  its  In  geneial  the  parallax  of  a  planet  is  the  diSt- 

axis  the  fame  way  every  14  hours ;  and  fuppofe  rence  between  the  real  and  apparent  pbce  of  1 

both  funs  to  dart  from  A  and  ^,  in  a  right  line  planet ;  that  is,  between  its  place  feen  from  ibnie 

with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  EH,  at  the  feme  part  of  the  furface,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 

moment:   the  red  fun  at  A,  being  then  at  his  earth;    fo  that  the  parallax  is  the  angle  under 

grcateit  diftance  ftxim  the  earth,  at  which  time  his  which  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  termfnaied 

motion  is  (loweft ;   and  the  fi<^itious  fun  at  a,  by  the  place  of  an  obferver,  is  feen  at  the  piaii^t ; 

whofe  motion  is  always  equable,  becaufe  his  dif-  and  to  find  this  parallax  many  methods  hare  bera 

tance  frxjm  the  earth  is  fuppofe^  to  be  always  the  devifed.  

feme.     In  the  time  that  the  meridian  revolves        (^aj.)  I.  Let  AD,  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  3,  be  ite 

from  H  to  H  again,  according  to  the  order  of  the  earth,  C  its  centre,  P  the  planet ;  and  let  the  pi*- 

letters  HIKL,  the  real  fan  has  moved  from  A  to  net's  diftance  CP  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  be 

F  ;  and  the  fictitious  with  a  quicker  motion  from  given.    Then  ZAP  is  the  complemect  of  the  ap» 

a  to/,  through  a  large  "arc  :  therefore,  the  meri-  parent  altitude,  ZCP  the  complement  of  the  tree 

dian  EA  will  reyolve  fooner  from  H  to  A  under  altitude.    As  the  planet's  diflance  from  the  ccctre 

the  real  fun  at  F,  than  from  H  to  i  under  the  of  the  earth  CP^  to  the  earth*s  radius  AC:: 

fictitious  fun  at/;  and  confequently  it  will  then  £0  is  the  cofine  of  the  apparent  altitude,  S.ZAP. 

be  noon  by  the  fun-dial  fooner  than  by  the  clock,  to  the  fine  of  the  parallax.    For  draw  AF  paroDei 

(?i9.)  As  the  real  fun  moves  from  A  towards  to  CP.      The  angle  FAP  is  equal  to  tbt?  inpf 

C,  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  motion  increafes  all  the  way  A  PC.    But  ZAF  is  equal  to  ZCP,  the  tmc  te- 

to  C,  where  it  is  at  the  quickeft.     But  notwith-  nith  diftance,   and  ZAP  is  the  apparent  zcslVi 

ftanding  this,  the  fictitious  fun  gains  fo  much  u-  diftance  ;  and  their  difference  FAP,  or  iti  etT***^ 

pon  the  real,  foon  after  his  departing  from  A,  APC  is  the  parallax.     But  in  the  triangle  CAP,  •« 

that  the  increafing  velocity  of  the  real  fun  does  is  CP:  S.CAP  or  ZAJ?: :  CA  ;  S.CPA,  or  PAT, 

not  bring  him  up  with  the  equally  moving  fiiftiti-  the  parallax. 

ous  fun,  till  the  fx)rmer  comes  to  C,  and  the  latter        (524.)  U.  If  th^  diflances  of  two  planeb  cv 

to  r,  when  each  has  gone  half  round  its  refpe^ftive  flars,  having  the  fame  apparent  altitude,  oc  knowi, 

orbit ;  and  then  being  in conjundioii,  the meriUim  and  tl»e  parallax  of  one  of  tliem, — Let  P  and  G 

KH,  revolving  to  EK,  comes  to  both  funs  at  the  be  the  planets  in  the  line  APG  ;  then  APC  is  tV 

fame  time,  and  therefore  it  is  noon  by  them  both  parallax  of  P,  and  AGC  the  parallax  of  G-  Tbot- 

at  the  fame  moment.  tore  in  the  triangle  CPC,   we  have  CP,  CO,  J»l 

{ 5  io.)  Uut  the  incrcafcd  velocity  of  the  real  fuUf  an  angle  oppofite,  fuppofe  G,  to  CikI  the  ochrt 
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tppoftte  angle.    Therefore  diftance  C  P:  diftance       (519.)  When  the  planet  comes  to  th<  mcridiani 

:  G : :  S.  C  G  P :  S.  C  P  G  or  C  P  A ;  that  is,  the  obfrrve  it  with  the  telefcope,  and  note  th«  tini^  ^ 

incs  of  the  parallaxes  are  reciprocally  as  the  dif-  and  when  the  dar  comes  to  the  meridian*  noto. 

ances  from  the  earth's  centre.  the  time  of  that :  then  the  difference  of  the  times 

(515.)  III.  Let  S  be  the  ftar  or  planet,  whofe  reduced  to  degrees  a»  before,  gives  the  triiediffe.- 

>arallax  is  fought.    See  Plate  XXIX.  fig,  4.     Ob-  rence  of  right  afcenfions,  fo  the  true  right  afcen- 

i*rve  it  when  it.  is  in  the  fame  vertical  circle  with  Iron  of  the  planet  will  be  known.    Therefore  let 

ny  two  fixed  liars,  A,  B.     Ohferve  again  when  H  O,  Plate  XXIX.  fig*  6.  be  the  horizon,  H  Z  O 

He  fame  two  ftars  copne  into  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  meridian,  7,  the  zenith,  P  the  pole,.  A  the 

he  horizon  at  fl  and  ^;  and  let  the  planet  be  come  true  place  of  the  planet,  S  its  apparent  places 

0  J.    Then  with  an  inftrnment  r^cafure  the  alti-  Z  S  B  a  vertical  circle ;  then  in  the  tiianpJe  Z  P  S, 

ude  of  a  or  ^y  and  likewife  the  altitude  of  j  ;  and  we  have  Z  P,  Z  S,  and  angle  Z  P  S  ta  find  the  an- 

he  diflference  a^  thefe  altitudes  is  the  parallax,  gle  P  Z  S.     In  the  triangle  Z  P  A,  we  have  Z  P# 

or  the  real  place  of  the  ftar  S  is  fomewhere  in  angles  Z  P  A,  P  Z  A ;  to  find  Z  A,  which  takefl 

he  line  A  B,  and  therefore  it  is  alfo  fomewhere  in  from  Z  S,  gives  A  S  the  parallax^ 
he  Hoe  a  h^  and  therefore  its  altitude  is  the  lame       {$^0,)  If  the  planet  h.^ve  a  proper  nfiption  of  ita 

K  that  of  a  or  b*    Therefore  the  parallax  is  the  own,  its  true  place  will  be  always  chanjging ;  and 

ilftfrence  of  the  altitudes  of  a  and  /,  or  of  b  and  /.  therefore  the  change  of  place  muft  be  computed 

(?a6.;  IV.  Let  S  be  the  ftar  or  planet ;  obfei-ve  for  the  time  of  the  obfervations.    This.is  done  by 

8  diftance  from  any  fixed  ftar  B,  which  is  in  the  obferving  its  place  when  iii  the  meridian^  twice  y 

ime  vertical  circle  Z  S  B ;  and  meafure  the  dif-  and  thence  the  change  of  place  is  bad  for  94  hours  ; 

ance  S  B  with  an  inftrument.    Then  obferve  a-  and  therefore  the  place  at  the  times  of  obferva- 

ain  when  the  fame  two  ftars  have  equal  altitudes  tions  will  be  had  by  proportioning  the  motion  ac« 

hove  the  horizon,  at  b  and  i,  and  then  take  the  cording  to  the  times*   Here  the  angle  Z  P  S  ftiould 

iftance  ^  j.     This  diftailce  will  be  very  near  the  be  about  90°,  to  have  APS  the  greateft  pofliblc. 
ruediftajBce  of  the  ftars  B  and  S;  therefore  the       (531.)  VII.  The  operation  rcprefenttd  in  Plata 

rft  diftance  BSfubtra^ed  from  the  latter  diftance  XXIX,  fg,  t,  requires  two  obfervers  in  different 

J,  when  B  is  below  Sy  gives  the  parallax  ;  or  the  places  of  the  earth,  and  can  be  applied  to  none  o^ 

itter  diftance  fubtraded  from  the  former,  when  the  planets  but  Mars  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun^ 

\  is  above  8,  gives  tlie  parallax.  or  to  Venus  on  the  Sun'ftd|jlkrf    It  is  bcft  perform^ 

(? 27. )  V.  The  parallax  may  be  found  by  obfer-  ed  when  the  Son  is  about  thq  eq.uinox.     Let 

ing  the  azimuth  and  altitude  of  the  ftar  or  planet.  P  E  R  Q  be  the  earth,  P  R  its  axis,  E  Q  the  etjui- 

<et  H  Z  O,  Plate  XXlX.Jig.  5.  be  the  meridian,  no<^ial,  S  the  planet  Mars  in  oppofition  to  the 

Q  the  equinoiftial,  H  O  the  horizon,  Z  the  ze-  Sun,  and  if  near  the  perihelion,  it  is  better*    Let 

itn,  P  the  pole,  S  the  ftar,  Z  S  B  a  vertical  circle  two  places,  F,  G,  be  tfikeiT,  the  one  in  N.  lat. 

affmg  tlirough  it.    Oblerve  the  altitude  B  S,  and  the  other  in  S.  lat.  the  further  from  tha  equinoc 

\c  azimuth  B  O,  and  mark  the  moment  of  time  tial  the  better ;  and  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian^ 

hen  thefe  obfervations  are  made  ;  then  obferve  or  rather  fo  placed,  that  the  line  F  G,  drawn  from 

le  moment  of  time  that  the  ftar  comes  to  the  the  one  to  the  other,  may  be  nearly  perpendicular 

meridian,  and  then  you  have  the  diftance  of  time  to  the  orbit  of  Mars.    By  this  there  is  a  greater 

om  the  obferx-ations.     Convert  this  into  degrees,  bafe  to  work  upon.    Then  let  the  two  obfervets 

llowing  only  a.i  hours  ^6  minutes  to  360  degrees  pitch  upon  ibme  fixed  ftar  as  A,  which   Mars 

vhich  is  the  tin>e  of  the  earth's  rotation  to  the  comes  very  near  at  that  time  j  and  the  nearer  the 

ime  ftar^  and  you  have  the  arch  £  D  or  angle  better.     Having  two  good  inftrumcnts  perfe<5Hy 

P  A,  iuppofing  P  A  D  an  hour  circle.  -  There-  alike,  fumiftied  with  micrometers,  and  being  li- 
tre in  the  fpherical  triangle  ZPA,  we  have  the  an*  tuated  at  F  and  G  ;  let  them  obferve  for  feveral 
ie  ZPA,  and  angle  P  Z  A  equal  toB  O,  and  the  nights  fucceffivcly  about  midnight,  the  places  of 
de  Z  P  the  co-latitude,  to  find  the  fide  Z  A  the  Mars  at  B  and  C,  as  he  paffcs  by  the  ftar  A ;,  and 
:>mplement  of  the  altitude  \  this  fubtraded  from  take  thediftances  A  B  and  A  C  every  night,  during 
.  S,  known  by  obfervation,  the  remainder  A  S  is  his  tranfit  by  this  ftar.  Thefe  obfervations  are  to 
le  parallax.  be  continued  till  the  diftanccs  begin  to  increafcy 

(518.)  VI.  Another  method  is  performed  by  a  and  do  longer;  for  then  he  is  patt  the  daa. 
Icfcope,  with  crofs  hairs  in  the  focus.    Dire<ft       isi'^*)  From  thefe  obfervations,  the  neareft  dif- 

le  telefcope  to  the  planet,  and  turn  it  round  till  tance  of  Mars  from  the  ftar  A  nuy  be  found,  as 

»  motion  is  along  one  of  the  crofs  hairs,  which  obferved  from  the  places  F  and  G  ;  at  leaft  they 

prefents  part  of  the  planet's  parallel  circle ;  and  may  'be  found  by  interpolation.    Let  thefe  neareft 

le  other  hair  perpendicular  to  it,  will  reprefent  diftances  be  A  B  and  AC;  then  we  have  the  diffe- 

5  hour  circle.    Obferve  the  time  when  the  planet  rence  B  C,  or  the  angle  B  S  C  or  F  S  G.  And  from 

imes  to  this  hour  circle,  there  fix  the  telefcope,  the  fituation  of  the  places  F  and  G,  the  length 

)d  then  take  its  altitude  \  then  obferve  the  time  and  pofition  of  F  G  will  be  known ;  and  by  thefe» 

hen   fome  fixed  ftar,  whofe  right   afcenfion  is  F  S  may  be  found.    And  laftly,  the  angle  which 

lown,  comes  trf  the  iame  hour  circle.    The  dif-  the  radiua  of  the  earth  fubtends  at  the  diftance 

rence  of  time  between  the  planet  and  ftar  co-  F  S,  or  the  horizontal  parallax  of  Mars  will  be 

i:ig  to  this  hour  circle,  turned  into  degrees  (al-  known.    If,  inftead  of  Mars  in  oppofition,  V£nus 

wing  360 degrees  to  13 hours, 56 minutes), gives  be  obferved  on  tht  body  of  the  Sun;  then  her 

p  difference  of  right  afcenfions  of  the  planet  and  neareft  diftances  from  either  limb  of  the  Sun  muft 

ir ;  and  fo  the  apparent  right  aiceufion  of  the  be  taken,  whofe  difference  will  give  the  an|(l<  j 

Ivict  is  known.  Venus,  fubtcndeil  by  F  G  ;   the  reft  as  '   *  ' 
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Thus  the  parallax  of  Vepus  will  be  obtained,  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  fktn  that  wt  iboij 

The  parallax  of  Mars,  when  neareft  the  earth,  has  bed  able  to  determine  their  diftanor.    TV 

been  found  15",  17'',  and  .^o''  at  different  times,  thod  pointed  out  by  Galileo,  and  firft  attfr; 

(s^^)   A  STAR   or  PLAWET  appear*  lower  by  Hooke,  Flamftead,  Molineox,  and  Bndin 

than  it  really  is,  by  the  quantity  of  the  paral-  taklnj^  the  diftances  of  (lar»  from  the  teoA 

LAX,  which  is  greater  the  lower  the  ftar  is;  and  pafs  very  near  it,  has  given  us  amucbjiitrrs^ 

therefore   the    horizontal    parallax  is   the  the  immenfe  diflance  of  the  ftars,  aad  fwa 

greateft.    The  parallaxes  of  two  planets  are  as  the  us  wnth  an  approximation  to  the  knowirif 

cofines  of  the  apparent  altitudes  diredtly,  and  their  their  parallax,  that  is  much  nearer  the  tralh 

diflances  from  the  earth's   centre   reciprocally,  we  ever  had  before. 

For  when  the  diftance  is  given,  the  parallax  is  as        (540.)  But  Herfchcl  mentions  the  infirfo 

the  fine  of  the  zenith  diftance  (by  method  i.)  and  of  their  inftniments,   which  m-erp  fimdir  \r 

if  the  apparent  altitude  be  given,  the  parallax  is  prefent  zenith  fedors,  the  method  of  jene 

reciprocally  as  the  diftance,  by  method  a,   and  tances  bring  liable  to  confiderable  tnvn  c 

therefore  is  in  a  compound  ratio,  when  neither  is  count  of  rcJfra^ion,  the  change  of  poMot  cf 

given.    Here  the  oarallax  being  very  fnwll,  one  earth's  axis  arifing  from  nutation, prtceffim^ 

may  take  the  parallax  itfelf  for  the  fine  of  the  pa-  equinoxes,  and  other  caufes,  and  the  abn 

rallax.  of  light.    The  method  of  his  own  is  by  ■=-: 

(534)   Th^    PARALLAX  of  a   PLANET  being  double  ftars;  which  is  exempted  from  tkf>r? 

known,  its  distance  may  be  found.    For  this  is  and  of  fuch  a  nature  that  the  anooal  p-*« 

only  working  backward,  faying.  As  fine  of  the  even  if  it  fhould  not  excetxi  the  tcntb  pr  : 

parallax,  to  the  earth's  radius;    (b  S.  zenith  dif-  fecond,  may  ftill  become  more  vi6ble,  and  > 

tance  to  the  planet's  diftance.  certained,  at  leaft  to  a  much  greatrr  degnsr .: 

( S35-)  Having  the  parallax  of  any  of  the  pla-  proxlmation  than  it  has  ever  been  dooe. 
nets,  the  diftances  of  all  the  planets  from  the        (541.)  This  method  is  capable  of  ftr- 

fan  may  be  khown,  in  diameters  of  the  earth,  or  provement  which  the  teleicopc  and  oeducr 

any  fort  of  meafure.      For  the  diftances  of  the  micrometers  can  fumifti ;  but  as  it  gott  r  . 

planets  from  the  fun  and  from  one  another  are  fumptions  which  can  hanily  lead  to  idt  £*^ 

known  in  fome  afTumcd  meafure ;  and  by  the  pa-  vidion,  we  are  not  likely  to  gain  arr  w 

rallax  of  a  planet,  the|true  diftance  of  the  earth  knowledge,  than  that  the  ftars  are  *  t*  r 

from  it  is  known :  and  therefore  all  the  other  dif-  diftance  to  be  fubje^ed  as  yet  to  owcaksir 

tances  will  be  known  by  proportion.  He  fuppoies  that  the  ftars  are,  one  VnA  r* 

(536.)  Th^  7th  of  Uiefe  methods  has  been  prac-  about  the  fize  of  the  fun ;  and  that  the  tf  • 

tifcd  in  determining  the  parallax  of  Venus  from  of  their  apparent  magnitudes  is  o«ri^|  to ' 

obfervations  made  at  different  parts  of  the  earth,  apparent  diftances ;   both  of  which  fapp    ^ 

upon  what  is  called  her  transit  over  the  fun's  being  only  hypothetical,  it  it  evident  tte rs  » 

di<k,   a  phaenomenpn,  that  rarely  happens :  but  dufions  founded  on  them  cannot  be  dtpct^- ' 

when  it  does  happen,  it  affords  the  beft  ;  and  in-  with  abfolute  certainty, 
deed  the  ohly  accurate  method  of  determining        ^  ,^     ^-    .    rir^.c^..  -//jwi-i 

that  moft  hn^rtant  problem  in  aftronomy,  thI        ^^^^'  ^^'    ^f  %?^y^lT 
sun's  parallax,  or  the  angle  under  which  the  *  *  , 

earth's  femidiameter  appears  from  the  fun.  (54»-)  The  stars,  from  their  appa«t*.  '^ 

(537O  The  firft  tranlit,  or  paflage  of  Venus  o-  ous  magnitudes,  have  l>een  diftribtitrrf  it 
ver  the  fun's  di(k,  that  ever  was  obferved,  hap-  ral  dafles,  or  orders.    Tbofe  whicfe  ir?^ 
pened  in  1639,  ^"^  perhaps  the  only  mortals  who  geft,  are  called  stars  of  the  first  mac*  'i 
faw  it  were  Mr  Horrox  and  his  friend  Mr  Crab-  the  next  to  them  in  luftre,  stars  •/  tit '' j 
trek.     Two  tranfits  have  happened  fince;  the  magnitude;  and  fo  on  to  the  siiTHt 
firft  in  1761,  and  the  laft  in  1769.    There  will  be  the  fmallcft  that  are  vifiWe  to  the  bjrc  f^- 
no  more  before  1874,  and  the  next  to  that  will  hap-  diftribution  having  b^reii  made  long  hcftr  " 
pen  in  1996-    The  two  laft  tranfits  were  carefully  vention  of  telefcopes,  the  ftars  wtkh  c^'l 
obferved.     From  the  firft  of  thele  Mr  Short  has  feen  without  the  affi fiance  of  tbrfr  ir*--"' 
computed  the  fun's  paraM^x  to  be  8  '.69;  and  from  are  diftinguiflied   by  the  niiae  of  Ti- 
the Inrt,  the  beft  aftronomers  have  concluded  it  to  stars. 

be  8''.6.    This  is  an  obf*rrvation  of  the  greateft         (543-)  The  ancients  divided  the  ftam 

confeqncnce,  brcaufc  it  is  only  by  a-  knowkxige  of  into  particular  constellatioxj,  or  c-.'^ 

the  fun*3  diftance  from  the  earth,  in  fome  known  ftars,  according  as  they  lay  v/ca  ooe  r**^ 

irteafure,  that  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  as  to  occupy  tbofe  fpaces,  which  itf  r,  1 

true  c^imenfions  of  the  folar  fyftem.  diff*erent   forts  of  animals  or  thicp  «^^ 

C53^^  As  to  the  FIXED  stars,  no  method  of  up,  if  they   were  there  delmeitii   A- 

afc  rtainine  their  diftance  has  hitherto  been  found  ftars,  which  could  not  be  brought  is!o  *" 

out.     Tbofe  who  have  formed  conjedures  con-  cular  conftdUtion,  were  caikd  wKfirmn  • 
tcrning  them,  have  thought  that  they  were  at        (544.)  By  this  divifion,  the  ftan  tf? 

leaft  400,000  tiroes  farther  from  us  than  we  are  guiftied  from  one  another,  that  aay  p"t  '• 

from  the  fun.  niay  be  readily  found  in  the  hcariSi  ^ 

(?i9.)  Dr  Hfrschel  has  propofed  a  method  of  a  celeftial  globe;  on  which  t^*^'/] 

of  aicertaining  the   parali  ax  of  the  fixi^  fiars,  are  fi)  delineated,  that  the  moft  rs"*^  * 

lomething  fimilar,  but  more  complete,  than  that  are  placed  in  fiich  parts  of  the  ' 
nkotioned  by  Galileo  and  olb«»s;  for  it  is^  by 
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oil  eafily  difttngulflied.    See  Plates  XXXw  and 
XXI.  fg,  I.  of  each. 

(545.)  The  number  of  tde  ancient <:onftellations 
489  and  upon  our  prefent  globes  about  70.  On 
rnex's  globes  are  mferted  Bayer's  letters;  the 
ft  in  the  Greek  alphabet  being  put  to  the  big- 
a  ftar  in  each  conftellation,  the  fecond  to  the 
xt,  and  fo  on ;  by  which  means. every  ilar  is  as 
fily  found  as  if  a  name  were  given  to  it.  Thus, 
the  ftar  y  in  the  conftellation  of  the  ram  be 
entionedy  every  aftrooomer  knows  as  well  wh^t 
ir  is  meant,  a*^  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  him 
the  heavens. 
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(546.)  The  (larry  heavens  are  alfo  divided  into 
three  parts:  viz.  I.  The2^DiAC,  which  extends 
quite  round  the  heavens;  is  about  16  degrees 
broad,  fo  that  it  tpkes  in  the  orbits  of  all  the  pla- 
nets, as  well  as  that  of  the  moon ;  and  along  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptU.  U.  All  that  regioa 
of  the  heavens  which  is  on  the  vo&th  fide  of  the 
zodiac,  containing  %\  conilellations :  And,  III. 
That  on  the  south  tide,  contsining  15. 

(547.)  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  names 
of  the  ancient  and  modem,  conilellations,  and  the 
number  of  ftars  obfcrvpd  in  each  of  them  by  dif- 
ferent aftronomers. 


(548.)    TABLE  J.    The  ANCIENT  CONSTELLATIONS. 


Nt;MBER  o/* STARS  in  EACH,  according  to 


Names. 
rfa  minor  ■ 

ria  major  — 

raco  _ 

?pheu8  — ^ 

x>tes,  or  Artftophilax 
}rona  Borealis  — 

scales,  orEngonafin 
>rra  —  — 

^ngus,  or  Gallina 
ifliopcia,  —• 

Tfeus  — - 

uriga  ■   ' 

Tpentarius,  or  Opiuchut 
rpenr        *        ■ 

gitta       — *—        

(juila,  or  Vultur        — 
itinous  _ 

I'lphinus  _ 

juulus,  or  Equi  fe^o 
gafus,  or  Equus        — 
idromeda  — 

riangulum  — 

lurut  ■■ 

^mini  ■        — 

incer       —        — 

►ma  Berenices  — 

rgo         

bra,  orCheisv  — * 

orpius  I 

grittariut  

pricomus  — - 

[uarius  — 

ion  11 


idanusy  or  Fluvius 
pus  —  — 
nis  major  — 
nis  mijior  •— 

po  Navis  — 

dra  — • 

Iter  _ 

rvus         ' 
Qtaunu  — — 

pus        •^— 

rona  AuHnlis 

da  AuftraUs       -^ 


English  Names. 
The  Little  Bear 
The  Great  Bear 
The  Dragon  '  - 

Cepheus  — ^x 


The  Northern  Crown 
Hercules  kneeling 

The  Harp         

The  Swan 


} 


The  Lady  in  her  Chair 
Perfeus  __- 

The  Waggoner        — 
Serpentariofl  '    ■■ 

The  Serpent        — — 
The  Arrow  ■ 

The  Eagle  \        

Antinous     3 

The  Dolphin         — 

The  Horfe's  Head 

The  Flying  Horfe       — 

Andromeda         ■- 

The  Triangle 

The  Ram 

The  BuU 

The  Twins 

The  Crab 

The  lion 

Berenice's  Hair 

The  Virgin 

The  Scales  

The  Scorpion         — 

The  Archer        

The  Goat  — — . 

The  Water-bearer 
The  Filhes         — »- 

The  Whale  

Orion  —  ^— * 
Eridanus,  or  the  River 
The  Hare  — 

The  Great  Dog  — 
The  Little  Dog  ~ 

The  Ship  

The  Hydra         

The  Cup  

The  Crow  — — 

The  CenUur        

Tbe  Wolf  

The  AlUr        

The  Soathem  Crown 
The  Southern  Fiib 


Ptolemy.  T.Brahe^ 

«  7 

35  a? 

31  3* 

IJ  4 

%i  r8 

8  8 

to  II 

10  18 

li  16 

19  A9 

U  9 

29  15 

18  13 

J  5 
IS 


10 

4 
10 

4 
18 

44 

a5 
a3 

35 

3» 
17 

34 

31 

28 

45 

38 
%% 

38 

34 

la 
39 

% 

45 

27 

7 

7 
37 
»9 

7 

»3 
18 


3 

10 

4 
«9 
33 

4 
21 

43 
^5 
»5 
30 
14 

10 
10 

14 

38 

4K 

36 
21 

4» 

10 

13 
«3 

2 

3 

19 

3 

4 


71 


Duuu  y 


Hevelius.    Flamst. 

1%  24 

73  87 

40  80 

5»  35 

5*  54 

8  21 

45  XX3 

17  21 

47  81 

37  5S 

46  5-9 
40  66 

40  74 

22  64 

5  s8 

»3 

19 

14  s8 

6  10 

3«  .89 

47  ^^ 
12  16 

27  «6 

5«  MI 

3«  «i 

»9  «3 

49  9i 
at  43 

50  IIO 
29  51 

ao  44 

22  69 

29  51 

47  »o8 

39  "3 

45  97 

62  78 

a;  H 

16  19 

21  31 

13  14 

4  64 

31  60 

10  31 

9 

^5 
a4 

9 
12 

a4 
(549.)  Table 
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049-}  Table  II.    TWSivr  Southern  CoHsTELLATioHt. 


PAST.TJ 


ApuB,  or  Avia  Indica, 


Noah's  Do™  1 

The  Royat  O.ilc  i 

Tlic  Crane  i 

The  Kieeni*  i 

The  Indian  i 

The  Peacock  i 
TheBirtofParadifc  i 


Apis,  or  Mufci,  Th^BftotFly  i 

Chamjeleon,         The  Chan>elmo  | 

Triangulum  AuAraliii,  The  Sooth  Tmsn  I 

Pifcis  volans,  or  PalTcr,  The  FlyinK  F;fli "  I 

Dorado,  or  Xiphias,  The  Swonl  Fiti  I 

Toucan,        —^  The  AnKTic»  Go^'  i 

llydrus,             The  Water  Siakc  | 


fjjo.;  TiBtB  in.  IIeveli 


ELLAT^ONS  maAorto/'/if  UnroKXIoSTUl 


Anorion  and  Chara 

.Ct'rbcrun         

Vulpt'cula  and  Anfer 
Scutum  Sobieiki, 
Liccna  — 

Camelopanlalua 

Monoceros         

Sextans '         1 


The  Lynjt 

The  Little  Lion  — 
The  Greyhound!  - 
CtTberus  — i — 

The  Fox  and  Goofe, 
■Sobieiki's  Shield 

The  Lizard  

The  Camelopard 

The  Unicorn         

The  Sextant  — 


t» 
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TiMES,  PLACES,  &C.  ef  Ihc  CELESTIAL  BO- 
niES;  CONSTRUCTING  AITROKOMICAL  TA- 
BLES,  an/i    DELINEATING  lit  rH.:t%3    of  tbt 

isSJ-)  This   fcnion,    if  treated   fully,    would 
fomprLhcnd  atmoft  liie  whole  of  what  may  be 

CJlIrd  PRACTtCAI,  ASTRONO>1¥.      Bul   is  IC  IS  by 

far  file  mod  difficult  and  abftiiife,  fo  the  thorough 
inveltigation  of  It'would  neceirarily  lead  ua  into 
vrry  deep  geometrical  demon  11  rations.  The  great 
liboyrs  ol  formiT  altronomers  have  left  little,  in- 
deed, to  do  in  this  relpca.  Tables  of  the  piotions 
of  all  the  teleftial  booies  bavebeen  made  lung  a- 
Eo,  Ihc  periodical  times,  excetitricilies,  Sec.  of  the 
planets  dtttrmined ;  and.  as  yje  fuppofe,  few  will 
iltTirc  to  rtpeat  thcfe  laborious  operations,  we 
(ball  here  only  gWf-  fome  gent^al  hints  of  the  me- 
t'lods  by  which  Uii*y  have  bffji  originally  accom- 
plifKfd,  that  the  opergiions  cA  the  young  aftrono- 
iitcT,  who  make;  ufe  of  tables  already  formed, 
may  put  be  merely  mechanical. 

(jji.)  It  lias  bceti  already  obfiTvedi  t''**  """ 
fouiiJatioQ  of  al)  altronomical  operation 
draifing  a  tncridiaii  line.  TUs  being  cl( 
next  thing  is,  lo  Rnd  out  %hc  latitude  of  *J 
whefe  the  obfi'rv.iiions  are  to'  be  made,' 
■which  Ihe  meridiaif  line  is  drSwn,  '  Now, 
tittide  of  a  place  is  equal  toHhe  j.levatio 
pf  the  nqrth  or  foulh  pole  above  tiic  horiV 
aa  there  is  no  ftar'txaflly  in  cither  of  the 
piiIcB,  to  fiud  the  altitude  of  tliat  invifibj. 
lalletl  the  pole  of  the  ttaviii,  we  muft 
foree  liar  us'ar  it,  which  does  not  fct ;  and 
found  its  j'fateft  and  kaft  altitudes,-  di»:i 
diffLTcnce  hy  »;  aiid  Ji^ilf  that  dilleiTnci, 
to  file  Iraft,  or  fubtraifteil  from  the  great! 
^aUeof  the  ftar,  gives  the  esaft  altitude 


pole,  or  latitude  of  the  place.  Tlnu,  i^- 1 
the  greateft  altitude  of  the  ftaf.oWenJ  J  ■  ] 
and  its  leaK  jo",  we  then  know,  that  th*  x:.  I 
of  the  place,  where  the  obrvrvatioa  mi  u.-  i 
exaftly  jj% 

(jjj.)  Having  found  the  latitude,  (be  oii:.~' 
TV  of  lie  ECLIPTIC,  or  the  angle  irjif  "■  I 
fun's  annual  path,  with  the  earth's  ecpxa  ' 
eaGly  obtained  by  the  following  oMtii^  '' 
ferve,  about  the  fummer  folftice,  the  to'> ' 
dian  diftance  from  the  zenkh,  wbid  « ■- 
done  by  a  quadrant,  with  a  moveable  iuk^  '■■ 
nilhed  with  fights;  if  this  diflance  it  fn^"' 
from  tht  latitude  of  the  place,  pro»iiltd  -' 
is  nearer  the  equator  than  the  pbce  Mc~- 
tion,  the  remainder  will  be  the  obliquii^  >■ 
ecliptic :  but,  if  the  place  i>f  obf(TTJl«»  "  »- 
er  the  equator  than  the  iau  at  thai  tinr.  Vt 
iiith  diftance  muft  be  added.  By  ita  "k^- 
Ihe  •bliqudyof  lheecUptichalhbeendfl«t^- 
(JJ4-)"Here  it  is  pro^  to  obfcnei  '^'■' 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  (q"*^*. 
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fe<ft  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid,  having  its  or  diftance  from  the  tirft  ftar  of  Aries,  and  norttt 

s  fhorter  than  its  equatorial  diameter ;  and  that  or  fouth  from  the  ecliptic,  may  thence  be  eafily 

fun  and  moon  are  conftantly  a<fting  obliquely,  found  ;  and  the  places  of  the  fixed  ftars  being  ail 

^it  the  grater  quantity  of  matter,  about  the  marked  in  a  catalogue,  according  to  their  longi- 

lator,  pulling  it,  as  it  were,  towards  a  nearer  tudes  and  latitudes,  it  may  be  thence  conceived, 

1  nearer  coincidence  with  the  ecliptic ;  it  will  fiovf  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  planet  or  co- 

:  appear  improbable,  that  thefe  ai^ions  ihould  met  may  be  found  for  any  paiticular  time,  by 

dually  diminiih  the  angle  between  thefe  planes,  comparing  its  diftance  from  them,  and  its  appa- 

r   is   it  lefs  probable,  that  the  mutual  attrac-  rent  path  may  thus  be  traced;  and  thus,  the  paths 

IS  of  all  the  planets  (hould  have  a  tendency  of  Mercury  and  Venus  were  traced  by  M.  Cailini. 

bring  their  orbits  to  a  coincidence:  but  this  (559O  To  find  out  the  periodical  times  of 

mg^e  is  too  fmall  to  become  obfenrable  in  many  the  planets,  we  muft  obferve  when  they  have 

*3.  no  latitude.    At  that  time  the  planet  is  in  the  e* 

[55s)  The  DECLINATION  of  the  SUN  from  the  cliptic,  and  confequentJy,  in  one  of  its  nodes; 

jator,  for  any  day,  may  be  found,  by  the  fame  fo  that,  by  waiting  till  it  returns  to  the  fame  node 

thod  by  which  we  find  the  obliquity  of  the  e-  again,  and  keeping  an  exa^  account  of  the  time, 

ptic  :  and  thus,  a  table  of  his  declination  for  eve-  the  periodical  time  of  its  revolution  round  the 

day  in  the  year,  might  be  conftrudted :  Thus,  fun,  majr  be  known  pretty  exactly.    By  fimilar 

b,  the  declination  of  the  ftars  might  be  found,  obfervanons,  from  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mo- 

iving    found  the  declination  of  the  fun,   his  tion,  we  can  find  the  pofition  of  the  line  of  the 

:ht  afcenfion,  and  place  in  the  ecliptic,  may  be  nodes ;  and  when  once  the  pufition  of  this  line  is 

oraetrically  found,  by  the  Iblution  of  a  cafe,  in  found,  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  planet's  or- 

herical    tngonometry.     For  let  EQ,  in  Plate  bit  to  the  earth  may  alfo  be  known. 

XIX.  fig.  8.  reprefent  the celeftial  equator,^  the  (560.)   The  Excentricity   of  the  earth's 

n,  and  y  X  the  ecliptic;  then,  in  the  right  ang-  orbit  may  be  determined,  by  obferving  the  ap- 

i  fpherical  triangle  ECjr,  we  have  the  fide  E/>  parent  diameters  of  the  fun  at  different  times : 

[ual  to  the  fun's  declination :  the  angle  ECf  ii  when  the  fun's  diameter  is  leaft,  the  earjh  is  at 

ways    43*  29',  being  the  angle  of  the  ecliptic  the  greateft  diftance;  and,  when  this  diameter  is 

ith  the  equator;  and  angle  jEC  is  90**,  or  a  greateft,  the  earth  is  at  its  leaft  diftance  from  him. 

^ht  angle.    From  thefe  data,  we  can  find  the  But,  as  this  method  muft  necefi'arily  be  precari- 

de  EC,  the  right  afcenfion ;  and  Cjr,  the  fun's  ous,  another  is  recommended  by  Keil,  by  obfer^ 

lace  in  the  ecliptic,  or  his  diftance  from  the  e-  viug  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  or  the 

iiino^ial  point ;  and  thus,  a  table  of  the  fun's  apparent  velocity  of  the  fun,  which  is  demonftra- 

lace,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  anfwerable  to  ted  to  be  always  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the 

is  declination,  may  be  formed.  diftance. 

(556.)  The  right  ascension  of  the  stars  (561.)  The  excentricities  of  the  orbits  of  the 

lay  be  found  by  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  other  planets  may  be  likewife  found,  by  obferving 

nd  a  good  pendulum  clock :  for  which  purpofe,  their  velocities  at  different  times ;  for  all  of  thein 

he  motion  of  the  clock  muft  be  fo  adjufted,  that  obferve  the  fame  proportions,  with  regard  to  the 

lie  hand  may  run  through  the  14  hours,  in  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  their  velocity,  that  the 

ime  that  a  ftar,  leaving  the  meridian,  will  arrive  earth  does ;  only,  in  this  cafe,  care  muft  be  taken, 

Lt  it  again ;  which  time  is  fomewhat  (horter  than  to  obferve  the  real,  not  the  apparent^  velocities  of 

he   natural  day,   becaufe  of  the  fpace  the  fun  the  planets,  the  laft  depending  on  the  motion  of 

noves  through  m  the  mean  time  eaftward.    The  the  earth  at  the  fame  time.    Their  aphelia,  or 

-lock  beiffg  thus  adjufted,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  points  of  their  orbits,  where  they  are  fartheft 

Ticridian,  fix  the  hand  to  the  point,  from  whence  from  the  fun,  may  be  known,  by  making  feveral 

ive  are  to  begin  to  reckon  our  time;  and  then  obfervations  of  their  di  fiances  from  him,  and  thus 

[>bferve  when  the  ftar  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  perceiving,  when  thefe  diftances  ceafe  to  increafe. 

mark  the  hour  and  minute  that  the  hand  then  (562.)  The  pofition  of  the  aphelion  being  de- 

Ihews :  The  hours  and  minutes  defcribed  by  the  termined,  the  planet's  diftance  from  it,  at  any 

index,  turned  into  degrees  and  minutes  of  the  e-  time,  may  alfo  be  found  by  obiervation,  which  is 

quator,  will  give  the  difference  between  the  right  called  its  true  or  eocquated  anomaly  ;   hut,  by 

afcenfion  of  the  fun  and.  ftars;  which  difterencc,  fuppofing  the  motion  of  the  planet  to  be  tegular 

bt'ing  added  to  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  fun,  will  and  uniform,  tables  of  that  motion  n\ay  ealily  be 

give  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar.  conftrudted.     From  thence,  the  planet's  mean 

(557.)  If  we  know  the  right  afcenfion  of  any  place  in  its  orbit,  may  be  found  for  any  moment 

/>N  E  ftar,  we  may  from  it,  find  the  right  afcen-  of  time ;  and  one  of  thefe  moments  being  fixed 

lion  of  ALL  the  others  which  we  fee,  by  mark-  upon,  as  an  epocha  or  bej^inning  of  the  table,  it 

Jng  the  time  upon  the  clock,  between  the  arrival  is  eafy  to  underftand,  that  from  thence,  tables  of 

of  a  fkar,  whole  right  alcenfion  we  know  to  the  the  planet's  place  in  its  orbit,  for  any  number  of 

meridian,  and  another  ftar,  whofe  afcenfion  is  to  years,   either  preceding,   or  fubfequent  to  that 

be  found.    This  time,  converted  into  hours  and  period,  nuy  be  conftruded. 

minutes  of  the  equator,  will  give  the  difference  (563.)  Astronomical  tablfs  are  to  be  con- 

of  right  afcenfions ;  from  whence,  by  addition,  ftruifted,  according  to  the  meridian  of  equal  time, 

we  ooUeA  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar  which  and  not  true  or  apparent  time,  becaufe  of  the  in- 

was  Xq  I*  found  out.                                              *  equalities  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  well  as  that  of 

(558.)  When  the  right  afcenfion  and  declina-  the  planet^  and  equations  mult  be  made,  to  be 

tion  qf  a  ftar  is  found,  its  longitude  and  latitude,  added  to,  or  fubtra^ftcd  from  the  mean  motion 
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of  the  planetf  as  occailon  requires ;  which  will  months  elapfed  ia  that  timCy  gives  19  days  i] 
be  readily  underftood  from  what  we  have  already  hours  41  miDUtes  for  the  length  of  the  fyoodiol 
^znentioned,  concerning  the  unequal  motion  of  the  month.  But  from  the  obfervatioos  of  two  othei 
eartli  ia  its  orbit.    When  all  the  neceiFary  tables   eclipfes,  the  fame  author  mor6  accurately  <ktcr< 

are  conftru<Sed  by  this  or  finailar  methods,  the  mined  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical  month  to  U 

calculating   of  the   planetary  places  becomes  a  29  degree  11  hours  45  minutes  3  (ecoiids;  fraa 

mere  mechanical  operation,  and  conGHs  only  in  whence  the  mean  periodkal  time  of  the  mom 

the  additions  and  fubtradions,  according  to  the  comes  to  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  5  fecooch, 

diredions  given  along  with  fuch  tables.    But  it  which  exadly  agrees  with  the  oblervatioos  of  Utd 

mull  be  obferved  that  the  accidental  interference  aftronomers. 

of  the  planets  with  one  another,  by  their  mutual  (567.J  When  the  quantity  of  the  periodid 

attractions,  renders  it  impoiTible  to  cpnllriK^  any  month  is  found,  we  may  find  the  moon's  diunuj 
tables,   that  fhall  remain  equally  perfed :  and   and  horary  motion ;  and  thus  may  tables  of  ths 

iherefore*  frequent*  adtuai  obfervations  and  cor-  moon's  mean  motion  be  conftru<!bed :  and  if  from 

redtions  of  the  tables  will   be  neceflary.    This  the  moon's  mean  diurnal  motion  that  of  the  fus 

difturbance,  however,  is  inconfiderabie,  except  be  fubtraded,  the  remainder  will  be  the  laaocsii 

in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  they  are  in  conjunc-  mean  diurnal  motion  from  the  fun. 

tion  only  at  a  didant  period.  (568.)  Having  found'the  moon's  diftaoce  from 

(564.)  The  above  rules,  with  regard  to  the  pla-  the  fun,  her  phaBs  for  that  time  may  be  caHlv  de^ 

nets,  are  alfo  applicable  to  the  moon ;  but  with  jineated  by  the  following  method  laid  down  bf 

more  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  great  inequa-  Keil :  Let  the  circle  COBP,  Plate  XXVllI,  i^ 

lities  of  her  motions.  From  thefe  irregularities,  3,  and  4.  reprefent  the  diik  of  the  moon,  which  a 
it  may  be  well  concluded,  that  the  calculation  of  turned  towards  the  earth  ;  and  let  OP  be  cut  K 

the  moon's  place  in  her  orbit,  is  a  very  difficult  the  diameter  BC  at  right  angles  $  and  makiog  L? 

matter;  and  indeed*  before  Newton,  aftrono«  the  radius,  take  LF  equal  to  the  cofine  of  tk  ^ 

mers  in  vain  laboured  to  fubjedt  the  lunar  irregu-  Jongation  of  the  moon  from  the  fun :  and  thn  u- 

larities  to  any  rule.  By  his  laboiu-s,  however,  and  pon  BC,  as  the  great  axis,  and  LF  the  Icficr  ssk 

thofe  of  other  adronomers,  theie  difficulties  are  defcribe  the  femi-ellipfe  BFC.    This  ellipie  wiJ 

in  a  great  meafure  overcome ;  and  <calculations,  cut  o^  from,  the  diik  of  the  moon  the  partioi 

with  regard  to  this  luminary,  may  be  made,  with  BFCP  of  the  illuminated  facet  which  is  vifiblets 

as  great  certainty,  as  concerning  any  other.    Her  us  from  the  earth. 

periodical  tinie  may  be  determined  from  the  ob-  (569.^  As  the  moon  in  the  middle  of  a  total  ^ 

fenration  pf  two  lunar  eclipfes,  at  as  great  a  dif-  clipfe,  is  exadly  in  the  node,  if  the  fun's  ^ 

tance  from  one  another  as  j>offible;  for,  in  the  be  found  for  that  time,  and  fix  Cigns  added  to  i!« 

nnddlc  of  every  lunar  eclipfe,  the  moon  is  exadlly  the  fun  will  give  the  place  of  that  no^  pioi&K 

in  oppofition  to  the  fun.  the  eclipfe  be  lunar ;  but  if  folar,  the  place  of  tic 

is^S')  Compute  the  time  between  thefe  two  e-  node  and  of  the  fun  are  the  fame.    From  cc»pj- 

4:Iiprc8  or  oppofitions,  and  divide  this  by  the  num-  ring  two  eclipfes  together,  the  mean,  modoo  a 

ber  of  lunations  that  have  intervened,  and  the  quo*  the  nodes  will  thus  be  found.    The  apogee  ci  tk 

tient  will  be  the  fynodical  month,  or  time  the  moon  may  be  known  from  her  apparent  dismettT^ 

moon  takes  to  pafs  from  one  ponjundion  to  ana-  and  by  comparing  ber  place  when  in  the  apo^r 

ther,  or  ^om  one  oppofition  to  another.    Com-  at  different  times,  the  motion  of  the  apogee  i^ 

pute  the  fun's  mean  motion  in  the  time  of  the  fy-  may  alfo  be  determined. 

^S^S^\:^S:^XtS^£:  SECT.  VI.    Pa.u«,KA.r  o.s«..r.o«  ». 

fo  is  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical  month  to  the  JP^^'^S  iiCUPSEs. 

periodical,  pr  time  that  the  moon  takes  to  move  is7o*)  Before  we  lay  down  rules  for  calcabtic^ 

from  one  point  of  her  prblt  tq  the  iame  point  eclipfes,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  a  few  genenl  at- 

^gain.  fervations  refpeding  their  nature  and  caufes.  Ai! 

(566.)  TI^us  Copernicus   in  the  year  15^00,  theplaucts  and  fatellites  being  illuminated bv d^ 

Kovember  6th,  at  1  hours  20  minutes,  obferved  fun,  caft  their  fhadow  towards  that  poot  a  t^ 

an  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  Rome ;  and  Auguft  ifl,  heavens  which  is  <^polUe  to  the  fup.    Utii^ 

1525,  at  4  hours  25  minutes,  another  at  Cracow:  dow  is  nothing  but  a  privation  of  light,  io  t^: 

lii?nce  the  quantity  of  \]^  fynodical  mouth  is  thus  fpace  hid  fit>m  the  fun  by  the  opaaue  bodftU 

determined  ;  intercepts  his  rays.    When  the  fun  s  light  i«  ^ 

.  y*.     D.    H.  M'  tercepted  by  the  moon,  fo  that  be  appcan  c«*ff- 

ObftTT.  2d  ^5.23    .337    4    25  ^  io  whole,  or  in  partf  to  any  part  of  the  cst^ 

Obftrv.  lit  1500    319    2     20  he  is  laid  to  undergo  an  «CLirs£;  thouglm»^ 

— pn — : — : —  pcrlv  fpeaking,  it  is  only  an  edipfe  of  that  p**' 

Jnterv^l   of )  of  th^  earth  where  the  moon's  IhMiow  or  pe»& 

time           >      '*    *9*     *      ^  bra  falls.   When  the  earth  comes  between  the  fea 

Add  the  in*  -|  and  moon,  the  moon  falls  into  the  eaith*&  ^ 

tercalary    /  dow ;  and  having  no  light  of  her  own,  fl>efafc» 

days  for     f                 ^  ^  real  and  total  eclipfe  from  the  intercepti*  (^ 

leap  years.  J ■■  the  fun's  rays.    When  the  fun  is  edipfed  t»^» 

Exad     iiv-  >                  '                                    /  the   moon's  inhabitants,  on  the  fide  wd  ^ 

terval       .5      »*    ^97    a  ,    5 »ori  1,99 1,005  earth,  fee  her  ihadow  Uke  a  dark  fpot  tisfifi* 

This  interval  divided  by  7,%%^  the  number  of  over  the  earth,  about  twice  as  faft  as  its  «qa"^ 


Figi    2- 


^  Fig:  K. 
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parts  move,  and  the  (ame  way  as  they  move,  through  the  earths  ccntrc»!i8  the  h'ne  of  the  nodeA 

en  the  moon  is  in  an  eclipfe»  the  Am  appears  which  is  carried  almoft  parallel  to  itfelf  rouml  the 

;)rcd  to  her  faihabitants ;  totally  to  all  thofe  fun  in  a  vear.  If  the  nu>on  moved  round  the  earth 

s  on  whidi  the  earth's. (hadow  hM^  and  of  as  in  the  orbit  RSTIT»  whieh  is  coincident  with  the 

:  continuance  as  they  arc  in  the  fliadow.  plane  of  the  eclipttc»  her  Ihadow  would  fall  upon 

71.)  Although  all  opaque  bodies^  on  vrfaich  the  earth  every  time  ihe  is  in  conjundlion  with 

fun  (hines,  have  their  ftiadows,  yet  fuch  are  the  fun,  and  at  every  oppofition  flie  would  go 

diftances  of  the  planets,  and  the  fize  of  the  through  the  earth's  fhadow;  and  thus  the  fu^ 

that  the  primary  planets  can  never  eclipfc  would  be  eclipfed  at  every  change,  and  the  moon 

another.    A  primary  can  eclipfc  only  its  fe-  at  every  full. 

lary,  or  be  eclipfed  by  it;  and  never  but       (575.)  But  although  the  moon's  ihadow  N  muft 

n  in  oppofition  or  conjunction  with  the  fun.  fall  upon  the  earth  at  a  when  the  earth  is  at  £» 

'  primary  planets  are  very  feMom  in  thefe  po-  and  the  moon  in  conjun^ion  with  the  fun  at  /,  be^ 

ns,  but  the  fun  aod  moon  are  fo  every  month ;  caufe  fhe  is  then  very  near  one  of  her  nodes ;  and* 

nee  one  may  imagine,  that  thefc  two  lumina-  at  her  oppofition  n  fhe  muft  go  through  the  earth'ti 

ihould  be  eclipfed  every  month.    But  there  ihadow  I,  becaufe  ihe  is  then  near  the  other  node 

few  eclipfes  in  nefpeA  of  the  number  of  new  yet,  in  the  time  that  ihe  goes  round  the  earth  to 

full  moons ;  the  reafon  of  which  we  ihall  now  her  next  change,  according  to  the  order  of  X  Y  V\V, 

tain.  the  earth  advances  from  E  to  t,  according  to  the 

>7a.)  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  comcident  with  order  of  EFGH  ;  and  the  line  of  the  nodes  VEX, 

plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  which  the  earth  aU  being  carried  nearly  parallel  to  itfelf,  brings  the 

9  moves  and  the  fun  appears  to  move,  the  point  /  of  the  moon's  orbit  in  conjun^ion  with 

m's  ihadow  would  fall  upon  the  earth  at  eve-  the  fun  at  that  next  change.    The  moon  being 

hange,  and  eclipfe  the  fun  to  fome  parts  of  then  at/,  is  too  high  above  the  ecliptic  to  cail  her 

earth,     fn  like  manner,  the  moon  would  go  ihadow  on  the  earth  ;  and  as  the  earth  is  ilill  mo^ 

ugh  the  middle  of  the  earth's  ihadow,  and  be  \ing  forward,  the  moon  at  her  next  oppofition 

>(ed  at  every  full :  but  with  this  differenee  will  be  at  j^,  too  iar  below  the  ecliptic  to  go 

ihe  would  be  totally  darkened  for  above  an  through  any  part  of  the  earth's  iliadoW ;  for  by 

r  and  an  half;  whereas  the  fun  never  was  a-  that  time  the  point  g  will  be  at  a  confidcrable  dil'-^ 

?  four  minutes  totally  eclipfed  to  us  by  the  in*  iUnce  from  ttCe  earth  as  feen  from  the  fun. 
ofition  of  the  moon.     But  one  half  of  .the       (575.)  When  the  earth  comes  to  F,  the  moon' 

m's  orbit  is  elevated  s\  degrees  above  the  e*  in  conjundion  with  the  fan  Z  is  not  at  ^  in  a 

tic,  and  the  other  half  as  much  depreflcd  be-  plane  coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  but  above  it  at 

it ;  and  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  more  Y  in  the  higheft  part  of  her  orbit ;  and  then  the 

I  17  degrees  from  either  of  the  nodei^'Jit  the  '  point  h  of  her  ihadow  O  goes  far  above  the  earth 

*  of  conjun<^ion,  the  moon  is  then  geherally  as  in  /ig,  10,  which  gives  an  edge  view  of  fg,  9. 
high  or  too  low  in  her  orbit  to  caft  any  part  The  moon,  at  her  next  oppofition,  is  not  at  0, 
cr  ihadow  upon  the  earth  :  when  the  fun  is  but  at  W,  where  the  earth's  ihadow  goes  far  a- 
V  than  140  from  either  of  the  nodes  at  the  bove  her,  as  io^^.  io»    In  both  theie  cafes,  the 

•  of  full  moon,  the  moon  is  generally  too  high  line  of  the  nodes  is  about  90**  from  the  fun,  and 
00  low  in  her  orbit  to  go  through  any  part  of  both  luminaries  are  as  far  at  poiTible  from  the 
earth's  ihadow  :  and  in  both  thefe  cai'es  there  limits  of  the  ecliplcs.      When  the  earth  has  gone 

be  no  eclipie.  half  round  the  ecliptic,  from  E  to  G,  the  line  of 

5  73*)  But  when  the  moon  is  lefsthan  17**  from  the  ijpdes  VOX  is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  dircded 

er  node  at  the  time  of  conjuni^lion,  her  Ilia-  towards  the  fun  at  Z  ;  and  then  the  new  moon 

r  or  penumbra  falls  more  or  kCj  upon  the  /,  cails  her  ihadow  P  on  the  earth  G:  and  the 

h,  as  ihe  is  more  orlefa  within  thin  limit.  And  full  moon/>  goes  through  the  tarthU  ihaduw  L  ; 

n  ilic  is  leis  than  1%^  from  cither  node  at  the  which  brings  on  eclipies  again,  as  when  the  earth 

.'  of  oppofition,  ihe  goes  through  a  greater  or  was  at  E.    When  the  earth  Comes  to  II,  the  new 

portion  of  the  earths  ihadow,  as  flie  is  more  moon  falls  not  at  m  in  a  plan^toincider.t  with  the 

efs   within    this  limit.     Her  orbit  contains  ecliptic  CD,  but  at  W  in  her  orbit  l>elow  it ;  and 

"  ;  of  which,  17',  the  limit  of  ihlar  eclipfes  en  then  her  ihadow  Q  (fee^^.  to.)  gties  far  belrt.-  the 

cr  fide  of  the  nodes,  and  la**,  the  limit  of  Id-  earth.    At  the  next  full  Ihc  is  rjot  ^tq(fig.  9.) but 

eclipfes,  are  but  fmall  portions  ;  and  as  the  at  Y  in  her  orbit  5J-  degrees  abo\e  ^,  and  at  her 

commonly  palTes  by  the  nodes  hut  twice  in  a  greateft  height  above  the  ecliptic  CD ;  being  then 

r,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  (o  niany  new  as  iar  as  poifible,  at  any  oppofition,  from  the 

full  moons  without  eclipfes.  earth's  ihadow  M,  as  in^.  10. 
r4.)  To  4lluftrate  this  let  ABCD,  Plate  (577.)  Thus  when  the  earth  is  at  F  and  G,<hc 
IX,  fig.  9.  be  the  ecliptic,  KSTIT,  a  circle  ly-  moon  is  about  her  nodes  at  new  and  full,  and  in 
in  the  iame  planewith  the  ecliptic*  and  VXYW  her  gre.iteft  north  aod  foutk  declination  (or  fiti- 
moon's  orbit,  all  thrown  into  an  oblique  view,  tude  as  it  is  generally  called)  from  the  ecliptic  atj 
4*h  gives  them  an  elliptical  ihape  to  die  eye,  her  quarters ;  but  when  the  earth  is  at  F  or  H, 
.•  half  of  the  moon's  orbit,  as,  V  WX,  is  al-  the  mcon  is  in  her  ^ateft  north  and  Ibuth  decli- 
:8  bdow  the  ecliptic,  and  the  other  half  XYV    nation  from  the  ecliptic  at  new  and  full,  anh  in 


!t   line  XEY,  drawn  from  one  to  the  other,    aicends  from  it  above  the  ecliptic ;  and  theoppo- 
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lite  point  of  interfedtion  V  is  called  the  descend-  poGtionsof  the  fun  and  moon  18'  11'^  wiUrcfpect 

iiTG  NODEy  becaufe  the  moon  defcends  from  it  to  the  line  pf  the  nodes  in  every  period,  wiIU<x 

below  the  ecliptic.                                    .  it  out  in  procef&  of  time ;  and  after  that,  it  « J 

{57^*)  When  the  moon  is  at  Y  in  the  higheft  not  return  again  in  lefs  than  ia»49^ycan. 

point  bf  her  orbit,  fhe  is  in  her  greateft  north  la-  (589.)  Thefe  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  which  happa 

titude ;  and  when  fhe  is  at  W  in  the  loweft  point  about  the  afcendijig  node,  and  be^in  to  come  i 

of  her  prbit,  ihe  is  in  her  greatefl  fouth  latitude*  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  will  go  a  littie  ib> 

If  the  line  of  the  nodes,  like  the  earth's  axis,  was  therly  at  each  return,  till  they  go  quite  off  \tt 

carried  parallel  to  itfelf  round  the  fun,  there  would  earth  at  the  fouth  pole ;  and  thofe  which  bappn 

bejuft  half  a  year  between  the  conjun^^tions  of  about  the  defcending  node,  and  begin  to  coow  ii 

the  fun  and  nodes.    But  the  nodes  Aiift  back-  at  the  fouth  pole  of  the  earth,  will  go  a  littk  vf- 

wards,  or  contrary  to  the  earth's  annual  motion,  therly  at  each  return,  till  at  laft  they  quite  hv. 

^9t  ^^*  every  year ;  and  therefore  the  fame  node  the  earthr  at  the  north  pole, 

comes  round  the  fun  19  days  fooner  every  year  q^^^   vn    orr-.  »**.,.  **—^  P/-t..er. 

than  on  the  year  before.    Confequently,  from  the  ^'^^-  ^'  O/Calculatihg  Ecufsis. 

time  that  the  afcending  node  X  (when  the  earth  (581O  The  chief  things  to  be  confidefni,  io  tit; 

is  at  £)  paD'es  by  the  fun  as  feen  from  the  earth,  calculation  of  eclipfes,  are,  the  MAGHiTVDisaf 

it  is  only  1 7.1  days  (not  half  a  year)  till  the  deicend-  the  shadow  and  penumbra  of  the  opaque  body, 

ing  node  V  pafl'es  by  him.  and  the  ECLrpTiCAL  limits,  or  thediftancebi 

(579.)  Therefore  in  whatever,  time  of  the  yekr  the  node,  when  an  eclipfe  of  the  fon  ornhwi 

"we  have  eclipfes  of  the  luminaries  about  either  will  happen.    Thcfe  muft  be  calculate  both  1 1 

code,  we  may  be  fure  that  in  1 7  ^  days  afterward  lunar  and  folar  eclipfes.    The  operatioos  mj  k 

we  fliall  have  eclipfes  about  the  other  node.    And  performed  as  follows, 

when  at  any  time  of  the  year  the  line  of  the  nodes  »    i?-tf,»f«»*r.Tt"«t.e 

is  in  the  fituation  VGX,  at  the  fame  time  next  *'  ^^'^  ^^^^^  eclitses. 

year  it  will  be  in  the  fituation  rGs;  the  afcending  (^844)  In  Plate  XXIX.  ff>.  ix.  Let  ABbetl* 

node  having  gone  backward,  that  is,  contrary  to  fun,  and  CD  the  earth.   Draw,  AC  BO,  brtiif 

the  order  01  figns,  from  X  to  /,  and  the  defcend-  edges  of  the  fun  and  earth,  which  will  nertuii 

ing  node  from  V  to  r  ;  each  ig\  deg.  point  V,  becauie  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  eiitt, 

(r8o.)  At  this  rate,  the  nodes  ihift  through  a?l  Through  the  centres  of  the  fun  and  earth  S  aii 
the  figns  a!id  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  in  18  ye?.rs  T,  draw  STV.    Alfo  draw  BCE,  ADF,  toudjjij: 
and  215  days ;  in  which  time  there  would  always  the  contrary  fides  of  the  fun  and  earth,  iBtflfo- 
lie  a  reguliu*  period  of  eclipfes,  if  any  complete  ting  in  P;  alfo  draw  SC  and  CT.    Jfthewhokn- 
number  ot  lunations  were  finlftieil  without  a  frac-  gure  be  turned  round,  about  the  axis  SV,  the  Im 
tion.    But  fhis  never  happens:  for  if  both  the  fun  ^AV,  BU,  APF,  BPE,  will  generate  the  twocow^ 
and  moon  ihould  ftart  from  a  line  of  conjun<5tion  CVD»  EPF  ;  the  cone  CVD,  is  the  dart  ftiaiW 
with  either  of  the  nodes  in  any  point  of  theeclip-  of  t'ue  earth,  EPF  continued,  is  the  pennttiml 
tic,  the  fun  would  perform  j  8  annual  revolutions  cone.    And  beyond  V,  the  fediou  of  the  cone 
and  12a  degrees  over  and  above,  and  the  moon  2.;o  EPF,  will  be  ail  in  the  penumbra, 
lunations  and    85    degrees  of  the  231ft  by  the  (585.)  Hence,  J.  Half  the  augUof  thttmd 
time  the  node  came  round  to  the  fame  point  of  the  the  eartb^ s  Jhadfuuj  CVT,   ie  equal  to  the  faE|* 
ecliptic  again  ;  fo  thnt  the  fun  would  then  be  138  apparent  femidiameter,  lefs  his  horizontal  pinJ* 
degrees  from  tne  node,  and  the  moon  85  degrees  lax.    For  in  the  triangle  SCV,  the  extenal  a^ 
from  the  fun.   But  in  223  mean  lunations,  after  the  SCA  =  CVS  +  CST.    And  CST  is  the  fon'ip*- 
fun,  moon,  and  nodes,  have  been  once  in  a  line  rallax.    Therefore  CVT  =:  SCA  —CST. 
of  conjuuiflion,  they  return  fo  nearly  to  the  fame  (586.)  II.  Half  of  the  angle  of  the  earitypf**' 
Aate  again,  as  that  the  fame  node,  which  was  in  Aral  cone  CPT,  is  equal  to  tlie  fun*8  feraiiliapt^'^ 
ronjun^^tion  with  fun  and  mfx>n  at  the  be^nning  and  his  horizontal  parallax.    For  in  the  tm;* 
nf  the  f^rlt  of  thefe  lunations,  wiil  be  within  28'  CSP,  the  external  angle  CPT  =  PCS  +  CST. 
izf'  of  a  degree  of  a  line  of  conjuntftion  with  the  (587.)  HI.  Hence  half  the  angle  of  the  cant* 
fun  and  moon  again,  when  the  lafl  of  thefe  luna-  penuml>ral  cone  CPT,  is  equal  to  half  llie  auc- 
tions is  completed.    And  therefore  in  that  time  of  the  dark  con«  CV^T -J- twicethe  fun*shflW** 
there  will  be  a  regular  period  of  eclipfes,  or  re* ,  tai  parallax  CST. 
turn  of  the  fame  eclipfe,  for  jmany  ages.  (588.)  IV.  The  apparent  fenudiamder  of  tt- 

C581.)  In  this  period,  (which  was  firit  difcover-  earth's  dark  ihadow  IK,  upon  the  rooon*»  <^ 

ed  by  the  Ch.^ldeans  )  there  are  18  Julian  years  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  horizontal paraDtf^^ 

If  d.iys  7  hours  43  minutes  ao  feconds,  when  the  the  fun  and  moon,  lefs  the  fun's  apparfot  ^^ 

laft  day  of  February  in  leap-yen's  is  four  times  in-  diameter.     For  the  angle  VCI  =  QT  — O*- 

eluded;  but  when  it  is  five  times  included,  the  CIT  — SCA  -f- CST. 

period  conlifts  of  only  18  years  todays  7  hours  (^89.)  V.   The  apparent  fcmidiametff  w - 

43  minutes  2*  feconds.    Confequently,  if  to  the  earth's  penumbra,  GI,  upon  the  moon '« of^^'J 

mean  time  of  any  eclipfe,  either  of  the  fun  or  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  horizontal  parallaw*'*'^ 

moon,  you  add  18  Julian  years  11  days  7  hours  fun  and  moon  -f- the  fun's  appartut  Iemi<iirf»^'- 

43  minutes  20  fecoudn,  \v!\en  the  lafl  tiays  in  Fe-  For  in  the  triangle  PCI,  the  external  angk  Lu 

bruary  in  leap-years  comes  m  four  tim^.3,  or  a  day  =  CIT  -f-  CPT  =  CIT  -\-  PCS  +  CST. 

lefs  when  it  comes  in  five  times,  you  will  h^vethe  (490.)  VI.  Hence  to  find  the  L£kgt»  0^  ' 

me  in  time  "of  the  return  of  liin-  fame  eclipfe.    But  lak  i  H  s  SHADOW.    In  the  triangle  CTV  t^  * 

the  falling  back  o:'  the  hue  ui  cuijjanc;40iiS  or  op-  ^                           ^** 
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pven  thSe  angle  V  =:  AiaN  apparent  femidiamcter    ea'rtli's  radius  GT :  to  S.  of  the  fun's  apparent  fc- 

—  hk  paralluc,  and  CT  the  earth's  radius»  to  find    midiameter  : :  fo  is  PT  the  fum  of  the  raoo:>'3  dii- 
rV.  Unce  and  cone's   lietght :  to  S.TGP  or  ROS* 

From  this  take  the  fun's  4«pparent  fcmidiamrt.*r, 

1.  For  the  8HAD0W  and  penumbia,  m  solar  and  there  remains  OTO  =  GO,  which  doubled 

ECLIPSES.  Srrves  GH.     For  in  the  trianv;lc  GPF,  there  is 

given  the  angle  P=the  fun's  apparent  fcmidia- 

(591.)  In  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  ii;    Let  AB  be  tbc  meter,  and  PT  the  moon's  diftance  and  height  of 

UD,    KL  the  mooB,  CD  the  earth.     Draw  the  the  cone,  and  TG  the  earth's  radius ;  to  <iud  the 

angwts  AK,  BL,  by  the  edges  of  the  fun  and  angle  RGK  =  GPT  +  VYG,    Theref<>rt'  PTG 

noon,  on  the  feme  fide,  to  meet  in  V ;  and  BKG,  or  OTG  =  RGK  —  GPT  =  RGK  -^  the  fun'a 

KIM  to  touch  the  contrary  fides.   Draw  SK,  IK ;  apparent  femidiameter. 
md  through  S  and  1  the  centres  of  the  fun  and 

noon,   draw  the  axis  SIV.    Then  if  the  whole  III.  To  Find  the  ecliptical  LiMrrf. 
igure   AKVLB  be  turned  about  the  axis  SV, 

he  fides  AV,  BV,  and  PH,  PG,   will  generate  (598.)  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  cjin  only  hnp- 

wo  cones  KVL,  GPH.    The  cone  KVL  is  the  pen,  when  the  diftance  of  the  contrt  s  of  the 

lark  ffaadow  of  the  moon,  and  the  cone  GPH  is  moon,  and  of  the  earth's  penumbra,  is  lefs  than 

he  moon's  penumbral  cone.    Hence,  the  fum  of  their  femidiameters.    For  if  the  dif* 

(591.)  I.  The  angle  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's  tance  is  greater,  the  moon  and  penumbra  cannot 

badow  KLV,  the  angle  of  the  pcnumbral  cone  touch  one  another. 

vPl^  the  angles  GKV,  and  HLV,  are  each  equal  (599-)  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  cannot  happcm, 

o  the  fun's  apparent  diameter  AKB,  very  nearly,  unlefs  the  diftance  of  the  centres  of  the  fun  and 

ind  half  the  angle  of  either  cone  P  or  V  is  equal  moon,  be  lefs  than  the  fum  of  their  fvinidiame- 

o  the  fun's  apparent  femidiameter.    For  by  rea-  tors ;  when  feen  from  a  certain  place.    That  it 

on  of  the  great  diftance  of  the  fun  from  T,  in  fliall  appear  in  no  place,  the  moon's  paralbx  muft 

t^fpe<ft  of  TP,  TV,  TI ;  the  apparent  diameter  be  added  to  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters. 

>f  the  fun,  fcen  from  any  of  the  places  V,  T,  I,  P,  {600.)  In  lunar  eclipfes,  therefore,  the  moon's 

*w,  will  be  the  fame,  that  is,  the  angles  AVB  or  latitude  muft  be  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  fcmidia* 

^VL,   APE  or  KPL,   AKB  or  GKV,   ALB  or  meters  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth'b  ptnumbral 

/LH  are  all  equal;   differing  only  by  the  angle  ftiadow,  taken  at  the  moon's  orbit.    And  in  foLr 

vSI,  which  in  tlw  moon  is  infenfible.  eclipfes,  the  moon's  latitude  muft  be  lof*^  than  the 

(593.)  H.  The  height  of  the  cone  IP  is  equal  to  fum  of  the  fun's  and  moon's fcmidiami^ttrs,  adJ(  d 

he  cone  VI.    And  KPL,  KVL,  are  equal  and  fi-  to  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  ;  that  thceclipfe 

tiilar.     For  the  angles  at  P  and  V  are  equal ;  and  may  be  vifible  fome  way :  Or  without  the  pard- 

O^  is  common.  lax,  to  be  vifible  in  a  certain  pliicc. 

(594.)  in.  The  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  (601.)  Therefor*  iii  the  n^lit  anpK d  fphencrd 

Tioo  I's  dark  fbadow  QO,  upon  the  earth  at  O,  triangle,  Plate  XXIX,   fi^.  i;?,    S3   SM,  hiding 

"t-en  from  the  moon,  is  equal  to  the  moon's  ap-  the  angle  Q,  and  the  diftance  SM,  t*^i*  diftance 

^ATcnt  femidiameter  —  the  fun's  apparent  femi-  of  the  lun  from  the  node  Q  S  will  be  Icncmn,  or 

liameter.    And  if  the  fun's  apparent  femidiame-  the  ecliptic  limits.    The  mode  of  finding  which, 

er  be  greater,  the  fiiadow  does  not  reach  the  may  be  feen  from  the  following 
:'arth.    For  draw  KG ;  then  in  the  triangle  KOV, 

^'KO  =  KOS  —  KVS  =  KOI  —  AVS  =  KOI  Example. 

—  \t  the  fun's  apparent  diameter.  ^        " 
(595  )  IV.  The  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  Mean  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  5r/;f       16    4 

Tioon's  penumbra  GO,  upop  the  furface  of  the  Parallax  of  the  Sun         .        ,         .         .  i» 

^arth,  as  feen  from  the  moon,  is  equal  to  the  fum  Mean  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  Moon     15  38 

*f  the  apparent  femidiameters  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Parallax  of  the  moou        .        .        ,  59    5 

Draw  GI  and  TGR.    Then  in  the  triangle  GPI,  Inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit        .        5     8   30 

he  extennl  angle  GIO  =  GPI  +  PGI  =  KPI  „ „  .       .  ^  ._ . 

-h  KGI  =  KPI  +  KOI  =  AKS  +  KOI.  "«^^^  ^»"  ^  ohXMuc^, 

(596.)  V.  Hence  to  find  the  length  IV  of  The  femidiameter  of  the  earth's  penum- 

hc  moon's  SHADOW.   In  the  triangle  KVI,  tl  •  re  bra i  13  ij 

8  ?iven  the  angle  KVI  —  half  the  fun's  apparent  The  femidiam.  of  the  moou  a?d  earth's 
liameter,  and  KI  the  earth's  radius;  whence  VI  fiiadows        .        .        .         .  56  5 1 

will  be  had ;  and  to  find  the  arch  QN  of  the  earth.  The  femidiam.  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  3141 

Mvolved  in  the  moon's  dark  fiiadow.     In  t!»e  tri-  The  fome  with  tlie  parallax        .        .       1  aS  47 

J^gle  QVT,  we  have  given  TV  the  diff'tTence  be-  ,    .,    /^  .  ^  i«  r^  c»«r     *i        1.^  ^*\. 

ween  the  moon's  diftance  from  the  earth,  and  the  ^"  ^^^  ^"''"^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^'P^*-'  ^  ^^^  ™'^°- 

"'ight  of  the  fiiadow ;  and  the  angle  QVO  =  the  Here  SM  =  x*'  13'  ii«  +  15  38*  =  ^''  2S'59". 
un's  apparent  diameter,  and  TCJ  the  radius  of        S^   =5       8i  —         —         8.95 i.io^ 

l.e  earth  ;  to  find  the  angle  TQV,  to  which  add        S.SM  =  i     aS     59  —  8  413067 

f2\"l\  and  the  fum  is  the  angle  QTO  or  arch  Radius  —  —  — .        ic. 

29 ;  and  doubled  gives  the  whole  arch  QN.  '  

^'?97.)  Vl.  To  find  the  arch  of  the  earth  S.  Q  S  =  16  47         —  —  9  46j/i6y 

GH  involved  in  the  ^envmbra;  Say,  A*  the  the  limit  for  the  lun -^r  eel ipfe  at  a  medium. 
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In  the  triangle  a  SM  for  the  eclipfe  of  thi;  Sun.  For  the  Triangle  AMS  Md  Q  BDancqu!.!. 

Here  SM  =  i°  i*' *i".  MAS  is  thi- angle  of  her  way  with  tbeccar-   - 

S.   Q.     =5     8(          —          —       .8.Q;i:(9g  By   the   theory   of  relative    motion*,  in  t./.  i 

S.SM      =  f     iS     47             —            S.«iioo9  moving  the  fame  nay,  all   the  appamit  sr.:.-. 

Radiui                 —            —                lO'  are  thi:  lame,  at  if  one  body  AooA  ftill  lu!  ~-  ■ 

— thcr  moved  forward,  with  the  diffirrmce  ic   ■ 

S.0.S.=  i6*<                 —               9.4T96ir  motion*.     And  here  G  D  or  AS  i»  tbedif-^  . 

the  limit  for  the  iblar  eclipfe,  in  any  place;  a-  of  their  motions  fuppoling  S  to  be  6ati. 

bout  the  fame  as  for  the  lunar.     But  firra  p^rti-  (60S.)   Hence,  as  the  mcK»o*B  bonrv  ir'-  ■ 

CuUr  place,  SM  =  ji  41;  and  S   S   comes  out  to  the  fun's  horary  motion  :  :  S  Q   the  dc    : 

only  5°,<4'for  tbe  limit.  .from  the  node  b>  A  ffi.    Then  SA  =  S  £  -  I 

l6o».)  I.  Hence  there  will  at  lead  be  four  »-  S .     As  fine  of  SA  :  rad  :  :  tasgect  tnooc'i  -, 

CLirsES  in  a  YE.tit,  taking  onr*  year  with  another ;  tutje  SM  :' tangent  angle  A. 

two  of  the  MOON,  and  two  of  the  sun.     For  16°  (609.)  It  ii  tbe  apfiarntt  ortit  AM  iha  it^;  1 

47'  +  '6°  ^5'  =  33°  .1^'  f""  .I't*'    Therefore  the  made  life  of,  in  ulculating  ali  ibt ptrtir^-.  \ 

fun  ft.^ys  above  a  month  within  the  ecliptii:  limits  an  etlifft.    Fur  an  obfervet  conGden  not  S  ^  -  < 

twice  in  the  year.     During  which  time  the  muon  ving ;  and  therefore  only  the  nrlative  nu.'ti-'    1 

makes  two  revolutions,  and  therefore  muft  caule  cuncemed.     To  calculate,  thviT-fure,  an  t;:       1 

two  eclipfes  either  time ;  one  of  the  moon,  and  the  moon,  the  tbUowing  nilc«  nvill  be  fooEc  _  , 

Mother  of  the  fun.  .„  d„,  ,,  ,    calculatug  Lunal  Ect-- 

(601.)  Hai-f  of  the  ECLIPSES  will,  in  general,  '             -' 

be   iKVCEiBLB   at  any  given  place.     And  confe-  (610.)  I-  Find  the  true  time  of  theopp."' 

.quently  one  year  with  another  there  can  only  be  when  an  cclipfi^  ii  to  happen  -,  aad  let  tLJi  ^  ' 

TWO  V1.11BI.E  ici.ii'SEi  in  a  year,  the  one  iunar  duced  to  apparent  time. 

and  the  uther/^ar.    For  the  fun  and  moon  fpend  (611)  \\.  Find  the  true  places  of  the  fL::  I 

31  much  .time  below  the  horizon  a*  above  it.  moon,   when  in  oppo&tioD  ;    1.  The  fitn'i  r   1 

C604.)  111.  The  F,CLi?Tic«L  LIMITS   may  be  anomaly,    uid  his  place  of  his  apiigre:  > 

found  for  TOTAL  ECLIPSES,  ai  well  as  for  par-  pl^cc  of  the  moon  s  afccndiug  nude,  and  a    : 

TiAL  ones,  by  the  fami'  met'iod:  I'.t.by  tailing  apogee,  and  her  latitude. 

SM  =  thL-  difference  of  the  (emidiameters  of  the  'ft"  )  HI.  Let   O   S,  fig.  1.  PUte  XJCC  > ' 

earth's  dark  Ihadow  Aud  of  the  moon,  in  lunar  e-  P^ut  of  the  ecliptic;   S  M  the  mooo'i  or*-'   I 

clipfes;  or  =  the  difference  of  the  f.midiameters  the  centre  of  the  earth's  ihadow,  aDdMtbrc  -, 

of  the  moon  and  fan,  in  folar  eclipfes.  when  in  oppoOtion      Take  O  A.  to  Q  S  r  - 

(605.)  IV., Eclipses  do  not  happen  always  in  is  known  by  calcuUtion;  ai  the  fun's  luxari ' 

the  SAME  places  of  the  zodiac;  but  in  places  tien,   (o   the   moon's;   which    are   kiM>m  * — 

mate  and  mare  wfiiiiard.     For  the  eciipfcs  being  the  aftrunomical  tables.     Draw  AM,  for  CV  < 

ahoutthenodes,  andthenodesregrelliveattherate  of  the  moon  from  the  fuo.     Then  in  the  - 

of  19  degrees  in  a  year;  the  places  of  the eclipfei  angled  fpbcrical  triangle  A.SM,  there  isfnr- 

are  19  degrees  more  weft  every  fucceeding  year.  {  =  Q  iJ  —  8  A)j  and  SM  the  ntooo'i  ts-.- 

CSoi.)  From  thefe  premifes,  it  will  be  neceiTary,  found  by  calculation :  to  find  the  angle  S.'tt.l 

in  calculating  a  parlica'ar  rtli-^ir,  to  confider  the  '**  jO   'V.  Let  &I1  SP  perpendicular  ti>  >i>' 

ANCLE  that  the  moon's  way  makes  with  the  fun  Then  fince  the   arches   SM,    MP,    SP,  »t  '  ■ 

at  the  time  of  an  eclipfe.     See  Pl.itc  XXIX,  tig.  fmall,  they  m:iy  be  taken  for  right  liws;  a.:  - 

X4.    Let  £J  S  be  the  eclrptie,   Q  M  the  moon's  triangle  SMp  for  a  plane  triangk-.     Tbes  I.- 

orbit,  a  tiie  node.    And  let  S  be  the  fun,  in  the  SM  and  angle  SMP ;  MP  and  SP  will  be  i?.  - 

folar  eclipfe;  or  the  centre  of  the  earth's  Ihadow,  Where  P  is  the  place  of  the  moon  id  iIkiel.: 

in  the  lunar;  and  M  the  moim  at  the  time  of  tlie  o[  the  eclipfe      LIkewife  the  time  of  ^ia  ran. 

fyzygy.     Take  Q   A  to  Q  S  a»  the  fun's  horary  moving  tiu^ugh  MP  will  be  known  by  het^trr 

motion,  to  the  moon's,  at  that  time;  draw  MA,  mucjun;  and  from  thence  the  time  vhoifhc  '• 

then-  MAS  is  the  angle  required ;   and  AM  the  Pi  or  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe, 

noon's  apparent  orbit.  (614-^   V.  From  the  allroaomiul  ubkt,  s 

(60;.)  Tor  by  coiiftruflion,  in  the  time  that  the  the  fun  and  moon's  apparent  femidiaiBetRV  -- 

moon  has  been  moving  from  (3  to  M  (that  is,  the  time  of  oppo&tion ;  and  their  I 

through  Jj  S  reckoned  in  the,  ecliptic,)  the  fun  ralljixes. 
has  moved  thFouiih  a  fpace  DS  equal  to  Q,  A.- 
Therefore  the  fun  wa..  m  D,  when  the  moon  wa 
in  the  node  at  fi  Draw  DB,  MB  parallel  to  SM 
SD;  and  draw  B  Q.  wl.ich  will  be  parallel  t. 
MA.  Now  fince  the  moon  ra.ikfs  the  fame  lati 
tudeDBorSM,  in  the  fime  time,  whrther  lb 
fun  moves  or  ftands  ftilU  And  fince  SM  is  bt- 
lalkude,  when  the  fun  isat  S,  DB  (equal  to  SM 
will  be  her  latitude,  fuppofui);  \\v.  fun  had  ftoix 
at  D,  without  any  motion  towards  S ;  and  con 
fequently  Q  B  will  be  her  apparent  way,  to  ai 
eye  at  D,  through  «-hich  (he  feems  to  move  ii 
the  fame  time.  Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  AA 
will  be  ba  aptiarent  w^y  to  an  eye  fixed  at  S.— 
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«  eafy  to  find  all  th*  Hequifites  by  fcalc  and  com-  is  found  to  be  Dec.  n</.  iqb,  17m.  at  which  time 

aflVs,  by  meafuring  them ;  or  rather  by  calcula-  the  moon's  horary  motion  from  the  fun  is  .i5'33". 

ion,  in  the  fereral  riirht-angled  plain  triangles,  At  this  time,  computing  the  true  places  o\  the 

ontained  in  the  fcheme.    Thus,  to  find  when  the  fun  and  moon,  the  moon  will  appear  to  be  ^s'  10" 

loon  firit  touches  the  penumbra  at  L ;    in  the  betbre  the  fun.    And  therefore  the  tin>e  is  pail  the 

fght  aagled  triangle  SPK,  there  is  given  SP,  and  fyzygy>  59W.  1 1/.     Therefore, 

K  (the  fttiTi  of  the  radii  SL  and  PB),  to  find  PK.  From  iJ    \^h.    17m.    oj. 

Vhich  being  known,  the  time  of  the  moon^  paf-  Take  o        o       59       i% 

ug  through  it  will  be  known,  by  the  moon's  ho-  ^____«_ 

ary  motion  from  the  fun.  True  tin^  i       18       %j      48      • 

(617.)  To  find  when  the  moon  firft  enfbrs  the 

lark  (hadow  of  the  earth  in  D :  In  the  right  ang-  The  places  being  computed  again,  the  moon  is 

ed  triangle  SPI,  there  is  given  SP,  and  SI,  (the  only  7"  before  the  fun,  which  amounts  to  11/,  of 

Lun  of  Wie  radii  SO,  PB)  to  find  PI ;  and  confe-  time;  theixtbre  the  time  of  oppofition  is  izd.  tSJb* 

^uently  the  time  of  half  the  duration  in  the  Ihadow.  17m.  36/.  which  reduced  to  apparent  time  is  Dec. 

(6i)t.)  To  find  the  digits  or  isth  parts  of  the  la^.  i8/b.  31m.  51/. 

noon  eclipfed.    Here  no  the  part  eclipfed  is  =  ^  ^j^^  f^^,^    .^  j^      ^       g, 

5fl-4-Po~SP:  andil^orA'!!  is  the  number  of  J,*"^  "^?^  '  f^^t     '  ^  * 

^a-x-t^a    oir,  «iiu.~|»ui  ^^    »  wrc  uuiuuci  w  PUceof  thcafcending Dod^  8 

ligitfi  ccKpfed.   In  total  eclipses  of  thcmoon,  S^  A!n»ai^«^^.«f;^„ 

hi  earth'?  fliadow  often  reaches  farther  than  the  ^'l  tj}^^T^Zr.r. 

noon.     And  tlien  more  than  1 1  digits  are  faid  to  ^^"^  ""^^  *  ^^'^'T^  ""^^*°" 

be  ecUpfed,  fuppofing  the  moon's  diik  to  be  pro-  3.  Hence  the  moon  is  6^  51'  %%"  pad  the  de- 

Juced  fofar.  fcending  node;  that  is  ^  S  is  6^51^21^   There- 

(619).  To  find  the  time  when  the  moon  wholly  fore    Q    Azriy    31",  and  AS  =  6**  33'  50''. 

enters   mto  ,thc  dark  ihadow  BED,  follow  the  Therefore  the  angle  SMA  =  84**  la'  28''. 

(ame  method  as  when  it  entered  into  the  penum-  4.  Hence  drawing  the  ecliptic  RS,  and  SMper* 

bra  OQF.    This  urill  be  evident,  bv  fuppofing  pendicularto  it,  and  equal  to  37'  ^8^'  from  a  (cale 

QQI^  the  dark  ihadow.    In  that  cale  SI  will  be  of  minutes,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Plate  XXX.  and  making 

the  difference  of  the  femidiameters  of  the  moon  the  angle  SMA=:84^  %%'\»    We  find  the  perpenr 

and  dark  ihadow.    The  times  of  paiHng  throueh  dicular  SP=  .^7'  47'',  and  MP=:  3'  43''.     And 

PI,  PKf  &c.  being  known,  and  the  tinie  of  the  therefore,  the  horary  motion  of  the  moon  ^om 

middle  of  the  eclipfe  at  P;  the  beginning  and  end-  the  fun  being  35'  ^^'\  PM  will  be  palFed  over  in 

M^  will  be  known.  6^17''.    And  fince  this  is  before  the  oppofition  at 

(6ao.)  Vin.  Hence,  if  the  moon  or  circle  CBo  M,  this  tune  muil  be  deduced  ivhm  the  time  of 

never  touches  the  circle  GQF,  there  will  be  no  oppofition.    And  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the 

eclipfe,  not  even  by  the  penumbra.    And  if  the  eclipfe  will  be  Dec.  i%d.  iZb%  %6m,  34i. 

(ame  circle  never  touches  the  circle  BDE,  there  rp.  ^  i-.^,.  ,^^,..^^  c^^iai^^..^*    .^/       n 

wUI  be  no  part>ofthfc  moon  totally  eclipfed.  And  ^'J^^t^^^^^Xx^                  ^    ^"^ 

if  the  whole  circle  CBo  enter  into  the  circle  BED.  5i?r!2?!LS!^^^                   .4    '\ 

the  whole  moon  will  be  totally  eclipfed ;  and  that  J^l  S^^t,??!^/^                it    ^^ 

is  when  SP  is  lefs  than  the  difcrcnce  of  the  femi-  Her  honzontal  parallax              .     61      7 

diameters  SD  and  PB.    If  the  point  S  be  in  the        6.  Hence  the  radius  BP  =  16'  48''. 
nodct  then  P  falls  upon  S,  and  the  eclipfe  is  cen-  Radius  SD  7  44    59. 

tral.     When  only  a  part  of  the  circle  CB^  goes  Radius  SF  =  77    39* 

«  f/^i.'fi'^ti^^'  ^  ^'^^  "  *  ^"^  *"*•        7.  Hb«^  «>fo  PK  or  Vk  =  86'   34". 
as  m  this  figure.  '  4^  pi  /«.  p.-  —  ^o    .7 

(6if .)  IX.  The  tin)c  of  the  ecUpfe  being  known  ana  ri  or  n  .^  4»    Sh 

for  any  particular  place,  it  is  eafy  to  kpow  if  it  be  and  the^ore  the  time  of  palling  through  PK  \p 

vifible  at  that  place,  by  knowing  if  the  moon  be  a**  16'  t'\  and  through  PJ:;?!^  %%!  ^o".    And  the 

riien.    Or  the  place  will  be  known  where  the  whole  duration  in  the  ihadow  from  I  to  i,  is  i** 

mooo  14  yejrtica] ;  and  therefote  it  will  b^  vifible  45"^.    And  the  digits  eclipfed  \\  on  the  upper 

to  all  pMfct^  wtthtn  a  quadrant's  diftance  A^qi  it.  fide.    Whence^ 

(611.3  %•  ^^  ^*  fpedaior  flve  jn  the  place,  (or  i,.^^#  ♦K.«-«.,mK«  t\^  ««d  ^k  ^m  *•.  «ww« 

in  the  iimi  lonptudii  whkh  the  Ubles  ire  caku-  5'!??^^  ^t^^^^H^'S,^^^^       J    ?    *'*  "^• 

UtedforjheiSllfeetheeclipieattl^etimcdeter-  Entenng  the  dark  ihadow  at      5    4      4 

mined  by  the  calculation.    If  iot,  he  will  fee  it  5j!rti.;^« '        '        '       -      6  i6    34 

an  hour  fooner  for  every  15^  difference  of  longi-  J>PP?«^>T  -  ,'        *        *        V!    ^' 

tudc,  that  he  Uves  weft^frSm  i^.    And  fo  much  II?:!"!  ^^^hr,     '         J  12    .i 

later,  if  he  lives  eaitwaid ;  that  is.  In  the  way  of  JC^^^L      P~"'°*''^       •       f  f  *    ^ 

iTckooing  time.    But  in  regard  to  abfolute  time,  i<;"S.  2!i:„fl.  -x '        *        .    »  45      o 

it  is  iecn  from  all  pUces  at  the  i^mc  inftant.  ^'^"  eclipfed  8». 

t£^^  \  v^aJ^m  m:    rr^  ..wr^  *i^  •..-«    r^i.  T  .,  (614.)  AH  thcfc  calculations  may  be  made  fuf- 

-1^1?..^    Ji!lli  .         f  TIME  ^/^Lu-  g  j^^^^j  ^           ^    f^^,^  ^,^d  compaiies,  in  a  large 

^ii&^i^^^  ^'  '^  ^ '       Duration  ^^ .^^, ^  .  ^^^^j/^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^„^^^  ^ 

■Tf  •BWFfio.  fixticth  parts ;  or  rather  by  tnaking  a  fcalc  of  time 

filQ0of  the  fyzygicsi  by  the  tablesi  aufwcring  Uicato,  by  the  help  of  the  borar)-  mo- 

X  X  X  3^  1  tio 
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tion  of  the  moon  fronr  the  fun.  For  by  this  fcaJe, 
the  feveral  hours  and  minutes  may  be  marked  a- 
long  the  line  A^^,  by  which  it  will  appear  at  what 
time  the  centie  of  the  moon  is  at  any  given  point. 
For  Ihe  time  is  known  when  the  moon  is  at  M,  auid 
from  thence  the  points  at  each  hour  and  minute  are 
cilily  found.  And  this  conftrudtlon,  with  only 
right  lines  and  circles,  will  be  exacJt  enough  in  a 
I:^r^c  figure;  for  the  beft  lunar  tables  give  the 
times  of  the  phafes  of  an  eclipfe  do  nearer  than  to 
4  or  a  minutes  of  time;  and  therefore  fuch  a 
conftrudion  is  fuflScient  to  anfwer  the'purpofe. 
Hence  it  may  be  obfei-ved,  that  no  eclipfe  ot  the 
moon  C3n  laft  above  Si  hours,  from  tlue  moon's 
frft  touching  the  earth's  penumbra,  to  its  laft 
leaving  it.  For  SK^94'  a7''=94.45,  and  the  ho- 
rary motion  is  ^s^  33"=^35'S5  and^ii/  =  a.66  = 

4^  39™  =  ftmidnnition  ;  and  no  eclipfe  of  the 
moon,  by  the  earth's  iliadow,  can  UA;  above  3^ 
hjurs.     Nor  when  total,  above  ij  hours.     For 

81;=  61'  4/  =  61.78,  and  ^±^  =r  1.745  =  1' 

BS'SS 

i5"  z=  the  femiduration  and  SD  —  SI  =  28'  11" 

SSiii.jtt  and  iSli?  =  .79  =  47"^,    the  femidurat. 
IS '55 

f  615.)  TTie  refradion  of  the  earth's  a'tt^ofphcrc, 
}n  lunar  eclipfes,  makes  the  ijiat^ow  lefs ;  by  brin^;- 
ing  the  rays, 'which  terminate  the  rhatlo>\,  fooner 
to  a  poifit.  And  hence  cornes  that  red  coUiur  of 
th-  moon  e^en  in  total  eclipfes.  B'Jt  that  light 
.muft  be  very  dim,  by  reafon  i  great  number  of 
the  nya  irrp  ftopt  and  loft  in  the  earth's  atmo- 
^here.' 

(626.)  The  cirdeB  terminating  the  {hadow  and 
the. penumbra  BED  and  GQF,  cannot  beidiftin- 
guifijed.  For  the  darknefs  from  BED,  diminiihes 
by  iiift^fible  degrees,  to  GQF,  being  darkeft  at 
Vi  and,  Hghteft  at  Q,  where  it  vaniflies  infenfibly.. 
And  therefore  the  qnoon  does  not  appear  to  be 
I'clipfcd  till  fnb  is  a  goojd  way  within  the  penum- 
bra. For  tliat  reafon,  there  may  happen  eclipfes 
of  the  moon  which  cannot  be  difcovered  as  fuch. 

(627.)  All  lunar  tables  ihew  the  moon's  place 
jn  tcUpies,  more  truly  in  the  fyzygies  than  in  the 
quadratures,  or  any  other  place.  For  the  times 
Ot'  the  fyzygies,  and  the  m.oon's  place,  have  been 
ni ore  accurately  obferved  fn  eclipfes,  than  at  any 
olhtrtinie;  and  fiom  thence  the'  moon's  theory 
has  been  deduced.  BeftricS,  imany  of  the  inequa- 
lities ceafe  in  the  fyzygies,  but  have  fclifible  efteCts 
}ri,  other  place* ;  becoming  greater,,  as  the  moon  is 
further,  Uorn  the  fyzygies;  being,  groateft  in  the 
<|nac!raiuresv  Whence  the  lunar  tables  do  net 
determine  the  moon's  place  truly  in  tjie  quadra* 
turcs.  And  her  place  calculated  from  thele  tables 
U  not  fo  exaft  in  the  quadratures  as  ip  the  fyxyj^ies. 

^618.)  ScYeral  inequalities  depend  on  the  alpe<^ 
pf  the  nodes  find  the  fun  j  but  thefe  ceafe  when  the 
jiodcs  are  in  the  fyzygicsf  When  the  moon  and 
the  nodes  are  Jn  the  fy/Vgies ;  jte  moon's  place, 
theh  V  antfng  fewer  equa{i6iis^  h  being  fubjtet  to 
fc'.v::t   ;nc^iialitics,   ;vil(   be  mtira  con\il|   than 
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when  (he  is  in  other  placet*  tHiere  there  art  mott 
and  greater  inequalities,  ^nd  more  equatioin. 
prom  hence  mere  errors  will  happen  out. of  Uie 
fyzygies  than  in<them. 

V.  To  FIND  the 7^ AY  pf.the  Moon  fi^m  tke  $v^ 

l>  a  8OLAR  ECLlfSEi/t^q/lt^ihe  OBSftftTU 
at  REST. 

(629.)  Let  HZO,  h  PtiTE  XXXI.  fig.  1,  he 
the  meridian  of  the  place;  HO  the  hqrixcn,  EC 
the  eqliinoaial,  EL  the  eclipdc,  Z  the  zJenitb,  P 
the  pole,  S  and,M  the  places  of  the  ftm  andmcc« 
in  conjunction,  PSD  the  fun's  nperidian.-  llarirj 
found  the  fnn's  diftance  from  the  node,  S3  ^  2c^ 
the  moon's  latitude  SM,  &c.  take  ©  A  to  ©  5, 
as  the  fun's  horary  rcotion  to  the  moon's  bonrj 
motion ;  then  SA  is  known.  Draw  MA  i  thtn  la 
the  fpherical  triangle  ASM,  right  angVd  at  S, 
there  is  given  SA,  SM;  to  find  the  angle  5MA; 
AM  beirg  the  moon's  way  from  the  fun. 

(6.ic.)  But,  as  the  ^ye  of  the  obferver  is  in  mo- 
tion, by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  pNesia 
appaant  motion  to  the  moon,  contrary  to  tT.at  d 
the  obftrver,  we  mufl  find  the  quaotity  aiiddiifc- 
tion  of  that  motion.  As  the  obfei\er  is  c^rr^^ 
enftward,  toward  the  pcint  C,  the  apparent  ct- 
tion  of  the  moon  cnufcd  thereby  will  be  in  tie 
line  CS.  And  to  determine  the  politico  of  CS  m 
rcfpea  of  AM  or  SM,  levciSl  fphericle  trxaBg!ci 
muft  be  rcfolved,  as  follows  : 

(631.)  In  the  right .augredtriarrgte  EDS,  th^ 
h  given  ES  and  angle  E  to  fird  DS  and  angle £50 
or  ASP;  or  thefe  may  be  eaher  had  from  the  zi- 
tronomical  tables.  And  In  the  triangle  ZPS,  tUrt 
is  given, PS  Uhe  complement  of  DS),  Uie  auf^ 
ZFS  (from  the  time  of  the'day ),  and  ZP  the  ctw- 
plement  of  the  latitude;  to  hnd  ZS,  ar.d  nn^ki 
PZSandZSP.  Then  ZSP and  ASP  being Inowp, 
ZSA  will  be  known.  And  MSA  being  a  6^\x 
angle,  ZSM*  will  be  known.  In  the  right  ar^^^d 
triangle  CFS,,  there  is  given  CF,  the  m. afurt  cf 
the  angle  FZC  (the  di/ferpnce  between  tht  ar^^* 
PZS  and  the  right  angle  CZP),  and  SF  the  cu«n- 
plemaritof  2>> ;  to  hnd  CS,  and  the  angle  CSF  cr 
BSZ.  Then  BSZ  and  ZSM  being  kncwn,  BSH 
will  b^  known.  And  SMA  being  known,  ju  fcp- 
plement  SMB  is  kno^,  andconfequently  thr  ai»- 
gleSBM.  ' 

(632.)  To  find  the  quantity  of  the  itcti'TL 
That  along  AM  is  alrcidy  known;  ai.d  to  Eini 
the  apparent  motion  along  SB.  The  Onenf  ij" 
(the  honiry  motion  of  a  point  in  the  equicoctaj^ 
is  Izsfj  io  the  radius  i.  And  if  j6  be  the  id«xh\ 
ht'rl/ontal  pnrallax,  then  the  radius  of  ther«rtb 
ap[^e.irs  at  the  moon  uiuler  the  angle  /^  and  tbmt^ 
foie  15^  of  the  equinc<51ial  appeals  under  Iheai^t 
of  .J59-rs  this  then  is  the  hcrary  motion  ofapcTt: 
in  the  cquiucdial,  viewed  dhe<fHy  from  the  mcccu 
And  the  moon's  ajppatt-nt  mtiion  fetn  frx^rn  thn 
point  in  the  ec;uuit<^ial  is  die  very  lame.  Ba 
'this  n^.otion  is  to  fee  diminiCjcd  upon  two  ac* 
counts.  I.  Becaufc  it  is  leis  in  a  parallrl  ci!C>, 
in  pro]  onion  to  the  cofine  of  the  latitude.  Ap«t 
a.  Upon  account  of  the  obliquity  of  thr  mo^ET, 
wJien  net  ^petpendiciibr  to  the  raysef  tl^e^; 
and  this  will  be  as  the  (ipv  tf  CSt  the  fun's  dUteer 

{ru« 
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from  the  wtt  or  Weft  point  of  the  horizon.*  There-  draw    Q    MR  for  the  moon  ir  ai^went  patn. 

fore  to  find  the  quantity  oi  this  motion.  From  S  let  fall  SP  perpendicular  to  MK,  and  SP 

To  the  Iciarithm  of  .15 sb  will  be  the  leaR  diuance  of  the  centres  of  the  fi^n 

Add  the  cofine  latitude  and  moon,  orthe  middle  of  the  eclipie.    From 

And  the  Hoc  of  CS.  the  centre  S  with  tht  radius  eq^ual  to  the  minute* 


long  AHB  as  foUows.  delcnbe  the  circle  AOCD  tor  the  moon.    It  thefe 

(633.)  Let  AS,  Platb  XXXI.  ^g.  3,  be  a  por-  circles  do  not  mtcilea,  there  will  be  no  eclipfe. 

tion  of  the  ecliptic,  SB  the  way  of  the  apparent  But  if  they  inteifed,  an  eclipfc  mull  uecellarily 

motion,  MA  the  moon's  way  from  the  fun.    Draw  hajipen.        ^^      ^  .    ,       ,         -  ,. 

NM  parallel  to  SB ;  and  let  MN  be  the  horary  (.640.)  V.  Then  P  is  the  place  of  the  moon  in 

motion  along  SB  or  MN,  and  MI  the  horary  mo-  the  middle  of  the  cclipfe.    Make  iil  and  SK  equal 

tion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun.    Then  complete  to  the  fum  of  the  femidiamclers  ot  the  lun  and 

the  parileloKram   NMIQ:   draw  the  diagonal  moon ;  and  the  moon's  centre  will  be  at  I  when 


tioQy  fappoGng _ 

plain   tiiange  QMI,   there  is  given  Ml,  and  i<2  motic  ♦•'hews  half  the  duration  ct  the  Lclipfe;/:na 

lor   MN),  and  the  angle  MIQzzMliS;    to  iu\d  confe^^cntly  we  fl»all  have  the  beginniogand  end. 

the  angle  QMI,  aiKl  fide  MQ  or  the  abiio'.ute  ho-  (641.)  VI.     And  to  find  the  quantity  ^6,  or  the 

rary  motion.    And  the  angles  Q>U  and  IMS  be-  d^us  echpfed ;  we  have  no  =^  Sn   +  i^— SP, 

ing  known,  QMS  4s  ttnown.  (^^ 

v6j4.)  If  the  fun  be  in  the  eaftem  hemifphere,  and  -p^=number  of  di^-its. 

in  which  cafe  the  concave  fide  of  the  eaftcrn  he-  ^ 

mifpbere  is  here  proje^^ed  ^in  fig.  ».),  then  the  (641.)  ^111.    The  time  found  being  meao  lime, 

moon's  motion  from  the  fun  is  from  M  towards  it  mult  be  reduced  to  the  common  or  appan.nt 

A,  and  the  other  apparent  motion  from  S  towards  time,  by  the  equation  of  time.    And  it  tnc  given 

B,  or  from  M  towards  N.     But  if  the  fun  is  in  piace  be  not  that  for  which  the  tables  are  uad$:, 
the  weltern  hemifphere,  this  projection  reprefeiits  add  ib  much  time,  if  the  place  lie  eaUvi^aid,  to  the 
the  coi)vex  fide  ot  the  fphere ;  and  then  the  moon  tune  of  coi^unCtion,  as  aiifvvers  to  the  ditlcreno^ 
moves  from  the  ian,  in  dirvdion  AM,  and  the  o-  of  meridianb ;  or  fubtrai^t  it,  if  it  lie  weltward. 
ther  apparent  motion  is  from  S  toward  C,  beii>g 

contrary.  (643.)£jcample. 

* 

VI.  7d  CALCULATE  Solar  Eclipses.  ^    ^  ,^  ^l  t,^^    r -.1.- c..^»o  c^..«..»    ^ 

To  FIND  tor  TiMh  9/  the  Sum  s  Eclipse,  June 

(635*)  The  eclipfeQ  of  the  fun  are  more  difficult  4,  1769,  Us  Duration  and  Digits  luCLiPSbl) 
to  calculate,  than  thofe  of  the  moon  ;  the  latteir  at  iJoi^DOii. 
being  ciear  of  paraHaxes,  whloh  the  former  are  in- 
cumbered with,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  i.  By  the  tables  the  mean  time  of  the  conjunc- 
But  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  ufing  tion  is  found  to  be  June  v^  lo*^  41"*.    And  bence 
ptoir&hns  inltead  of  calculatiotw.    The  rules  are,  the  true  time  of  conjundion  id  jiine  3**  zo^  27"* 

(636.)  I.  Find  tfie  true  time  of  the  conjundion,  43".    And  tbeir  places  are  a*  i  j°  51'  15''.  And 

and  the  places  of  the  fan  and  moon  at  that  time,  the  moon's  lat.  ss  ^%  north.    1  he  moon's  motion 

(637.)  II.    Having  found  the  way  of  the  moon  tVom  the  fun  35'  47". 

from  the  fun  by  projedion  or  calculation  ;.  find,  2,  Jn  fig.  2, and  3,  Plate  XXXI,  the  angle  AMS 

by  the  aftronomical  ubles,  the  moon's  horizontal  =:  g4«>  47'.  ZSM  =  35°  ao'.  CSF  =  $""  Vi!.  SBM 

parallax,  her  apparent  diameUr,  and  horary  mo-  =  43"  49'.    SF  =  42"  16',  CF  =  3^  34'.    CS  = 

tion ;  alio  the  fun's  apparent  diameter,  and  horary  42*  44'.  The  angle  QMI  =  8^  23'.    SMQ  =  94* 

motion.   But,  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  calculation,  ^%\  MN  or  1Q=  6*^  38'.  MQ  =31"  20'.  Ado 

if  the  fphere  be  prqjefted  by  a  laj«e  fq*le,  it  will  -m.             »   u    •      *  1         n        ^  /    «»* 

gWe  ali  the  requifit^with  fiffidedt  exadtnefs,  by  Jh^  '"^^^  s  horizontal  parallax    60   58 

meafurkig  the  feveral  angle,  and  fide^   without  Her  appartht  diameter        -           i^     31 

any  calculation,  or  TeryhtUe.    And  hVre  it  is beft  Jif  ^^'f  ^^^2,^'?"        '         -       38     iP 

to  proje(^  the  concave  6de,  and  then  every  thing  The  lun  s  diameter     -         -        31    4i 

appears  as  it  is  in  n^tttre.  IIis  horary  motion        .           -      2    23 

V6i8»}  III.  Fmd  the  moon's  parallax  of  altitude,  3.  In  fig.  4.  the  moon's  parallax  in  altitude  M« 

by  making  as  rad  :  col  altitiule  : :  fo  the  moon's  is  45'  09" ;  her  parallax  in  latitu'de  M«,  38'  05"  -^ 

horizontal  par&Uax:  to  her  parallax  of  altitude  V/  herremainmg  latitude  S«,  17'  26^;  her  parallaj^ 

or  Mjw.  fig.  4.   Then  find  her  parallax  of  latitude  in  longitude  Sj,  24'  13" ;  which  is  increafed  't^J 

M/»,  and  longitude  S/,  or  »/a,  and  from  thence  her  much, 

apparent  laitude  and  longitude  is  known.  4,  Draw  SL  ^or  the  ecliptic,  as  in  fig.  5 ;  at  any 

i639.)IV.DrawthelineSL,fig.5.forthc ecliptic,  point  S,  ered  the  perp.  MS  equal  to  17'  26%  the 

^nd  from  a  large  fcale  of  minutes,  ete^  SM  perp.  moon's  apparent  latitude ;  through  M  draw  the 

to  LS,  and  equal  to  the  apparent  latitude  ;  make  moon's  way  Q  MR,  making  the  angle  SMR  =; 

$tie  anglo  SMR,  as  found  m  the  laft  prob.  and  9a''  i%\     Draw  SP  perp.  MR,  which  here  falls 
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very  near  M.    Fn>m  the  centre  S,  with  the  radi-  (651.)  II.  Frdm  a  larjfe  fcale  of  mtmitet*  ub 

us  SA=  15'  50"  defcribe  the  circle  ABC  for  the.  the  moon's  horizonul  par^iilax  in  thr  campaiH 

fun.    And  with  the  radius  MD  =16'  46'',  and  and  at  any  point  C,  in  the  right  Hne  BD  (which 

centre  P,  delcribe  the  circle  ADCO  for  the  moon,  reprefents  the  ecliptic  in  Plate  XXXIl.  fig.  »,)  dt- 

5.  Hence  PI  or  PK  =  a;'  ^i'\  And  the  time  fcribe  the  circle  AB£D/  for  the  earth's  tliik,  m 
of  moving  through  IP  or  PK,  at  the  rate  of  3 1'  the  earth's  flat  face  as  it  appears  at  a  diftaoce,  k 
ao"  an  hour,  is  ji™  45*,  for  the  femiduration.—  a  line  drawn  to  the  fim.  Draw  CM  perpendjca. 
By  redfon  of  the  parallax  (24'  13%  ftie  is  palt  the  lar  to  CD,  and  eabal  to  the  latitude  of  the  mom 
apparent  conjtmdion ;  the  difference  being  what  upwards,  if  nprto.  Make  the  angle  CMC  rqiai 
ine  parallax  caufcs,  which  comes  to  47"  aj**  to  that  which  the  moon's  way  makes  with  a  or- 
Therefore  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe  is  fo  much  cle  of  latitude ;  acute  to  the  right  baody  if  iU 
fooner,  being  at  t,^  i^^  41"*  2o\  This  reduced  tend  to  the  node;  or  obtofe,  if  <be  bepaJI  it; 
to  apparent  tiftie  is  3^  19'*  43"  27%  for  the  middle,  and  drawing  FMG,  it  will  be  the  way  of  tht  ons 

6.  The  digits  eclipfed  are  5  V^y,  nearly*  tre  of  the  moon's  ihadow  upon  the  earth.     Froo 
(644.)  In  this  example,  the  concave  fide  of  the  C  let  fall  CH  perpendicular  to  FG,    Then  at  H 

fpheie  isprojeA9d,  which  fuits  beft  to  the  appear  wijl  be  the  middle  of  the  earth's  eciipfi;. 

ance  of  the  heavens.    And  the  figures  are  drawn  (651.)  III.  With  the  centre  H,  and  radiii»  HO, 

upon  that  fuppofition.     It  appears  fiom  the  pro-  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  firmidiftmeters  of  the  fct 

cefs  that  the  moon  is*  advancing  to  her  defcend-  and  moon,  deicnbe  the  circle  QOR»  'Mrhich  vl 

ing  node,  and  therefore  has  north  latitude.    And  be  the  moon's  penumbra.    Alfo  defcribe  a  feuB 

by  the  pofitioii  of  that  part  of  the  ec.  ^  ic,  her  circle  round  the  centre  H,  whof?  radios  it  tit 

parallax  in  longitude,  advances  her  fo  much  for-  difference  of  the  fun  and  moon's  iemidiameteTi, 

ward,  viz.  24'  I3'^    And  therefore  ihe  is  fo  much  that  little  circle  will  be  the  dark  fhaduw  of  tk 

pafl  the  apparent  conjundion.    Hence  we  gain  moon.    Then  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  cwv 

thefe  ieveral  particulars,  as  to  the  eclipfe:  tainedJn  the  fegment  VAW  wiU  be  fucccftrdf 

(645.)  I.  The  begin.  June  4<*  6^  53*  4a*  mom.  eclipfed,  by  the  penumbra,  as  the  Ihadow  morii 

middlCf    .    •           •>     4    7    43     %7  along  the  traft   FG;  while  the  other   fcgmet 

end,        -           ^          4    3    46     II  V£W  fuffer  no  eclipfe  at  alK    All  places  in  tk 

total  duration,        w            i     45     30  line  st,  will  be  totally  eclipfed,  as  the  dark  Ihr 

digits  eclipfed  5^ ,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  dow,  or  the  fmall  cucle  at  H  pafles  fuccclEwl; 

fun,  towards  the  left ;  as  appears  by  the  figure.  over  them.    But  this  circle,  or  dark  &adow,  be- 

(646.)  II.  Hence  the  position  of  the  horns  at  ing  very  fmall,  a  total  ecHpfe  at  any  place  cobo- 

C  and  A,  are  eafily  found  in  the  middle  of  the  e-  nues  but  a  fmall  time.    Sometimes  the  ldn*«  fc- 

dipfe.    For  they  are  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  RI»  midiameter  exceeds  the  moon's )  and  then  tbet? 

the  nKKin's  way.  will  be  no  dark  circle,  or  total  eclipfe,  bat  a  la- 

(647.} III.  The  MIDDLE  of  the  eclipfe  will  not  cid  ring  will  appear  about  the  moon  in  theii?  pb> 

be  at  the  fame  time  in  all  places  of  the  fame  longi-  ces ;  and  this  is  called  an  atmular  tdifjtm     'P.e 

tude.    For  the  parallax  of  longitude  will  be  dif-  .  ditfercnce  between  the  femidiameters  of  the  te 

Icrent  in  different  places,  and  moon  is  fo  little,  that  no  total  eclipfe  fafts  a- 

(548.)  No  eclip/e  of  the  fun  can  laft  above  two  bove  4  minutes. 

HOURS.    For  S|  or  SA  +  MD  =  31'  %t»  =  3Z.6  (653.)  IV.  Draw  CF,  CG  =r  fum  of  the 


and  the  horary  amotion  =  34'  47^'  =:  35.7^.    And  diameters  of  the  fun  and  rodon,  and  the  nooE's 

3ft.6  parallax ;  then  the  moon's  Oiadow  will  touch  thf 

■  ■■  ■  s  .91  =;  54I  minutes,  for  the  femiduratioD*  earthat  L  and  K  where  the  eclipfe  begins  and  cads. 

35.7g  In  the  triangle  CFH,  there  is  given  CF,  CH;  to 

(649.)  If  it  were  not  forthe  parallax,  ecUpfes  of  find  FH  =•  HG,  which  converted  into  time,  giws 

the  fun  would  be  as  eafily  calculated,  as  thofe  of  half  the  duration,  or  half  the  time  that  the  moec^ 

the  moon.    And  in  order  to  get  the  parallax,  the  Ihadow  is  upon  the  earth.    Alfo,  NO  aacaiuiHi* 

angle  ZSM  and  SP  muft  be  known  fig.  1,  which  ihews  how  far  the  eclipfe  reaches.     Or  CO 

occafiops  the  refolving  feveral  fpherical  triangles  fured  does  the  fame.    It  may  be  fijfficient  to 

before  they  can  be  had.  Likewife  it  may  be  obfer-  fure  all  thefe  by  the  fcale  without  <:a1culatiGB. 
ved,  that  the  apparent  way  of  the  moon,  is  ftridly        (654.}  V.  To  find  the  pole.    Draw  thei 

curve  line,  concave  towards  S,  which  arifes  from  AP,  making  the  angle  KAP  equal  to  die  %»% 

the  parallel  of  latitude  being  a  curve,  and  the  longitude,  and  AP,  the  diftance  of  the  poles  flf  the 

inoon  being  out  of  its  plane.  Likewife  the  moon'9  equator  and  ecliptic,  i'^\ ;  then  P  i&  the  ~^- 

apparent  velocity 'is  fomething  greater  at  the  be^  For  AP  is  a  part  of  the  folftitial  colore. 


ginning  than  at  the  end.  t|irough  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  And  CAPis  «te 

...  n  ^  ^   */^  «.,•«.     u  the  fun  wants  of  Cancer,  therefore  PAfc  is  wtatir 

VI.  RuLEs/or  CALCULATING  a  QeneralE.  igpaft  Aries.   Through  P  draw  CPT.   Andter 

CLiPSE  ojtbc  Sus.  we  my  fuppofe  that  the  pole  P  is  fixed,  ^^ 

(650.)  The  elements  neceflary  for  this  are.    1.  the  time  of  an  eclipfet    Tfren  in  the  right 

The  fun  and  moon's  place,  and  the  time,  at  the  fpherical  triangle  APT,  there  is  gircti  AP 

true  conjundion  ;    %,  The  moon's  latitude,  hori*.  angle  A ;  to  find  AT  or  angle  ACP.    In  this 

iontal  parallax,  diameter,  and  horary  motions,  angle  PT  is  the  fun's  decimation,  and  APT 

3.  The  fun's  declination,  diameter,  and  horary  CPK  his  right  afcenfion  from  Cancer.   Hcrew 

potion ;  And  4,  the  angle  the  moon's  way  makes  |hat  any  place  is  thie  lioe  CT  is  in  the  6"^^ 

vith  a  circle  of  latitude.  "^ 
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idiao«    And  C  is  the  place  where  the  fun  h  vef^  in  former  aget  they  were  often  conHdered ;»  the 

ical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe.  forerunners  of  national  c^smhies.    The  Chin  ise^ 

(655.)  VI.  To  find  the  SITUATION  of  any  given  even  at  the  prefent  day/  npon  their  appearance, 

>lace»  syt  a  given  hour.     Make  the  angle  CPX  perform  the  moft  ahfurdf  and  fupeHtitious  ce- 

[  witli  the  fun's  meridian),  equal  to  the  time  Irom  remonies»  althovgh  they  are  (b  far  acquainted 

ioqh;  oo  the  left  hand*  if  it  is  before  noon.  And  with  their  nature*  as  to  ^'  ahle  to  ppedid  them. 

nakc  PZ  the  coroplecDent  of  the  latitude ;  then  Z  See  China.     But  true  philofophy  has  taught  », 

s  tlie  place  required.  And  if  it  falls  in  the  penum*  that  intflead  of  thei;  appearances  being  portentovs 

13,   it  is  eclipfed ;  or  any  where  in  the  fegment  of  eviJ  to  mankind^  they  ifiay,  by  pffX)per  ob(erv»* 

''AW ;  if  its  motion  in  the  parallel  circle  do  not  tions  upon  them,  be  nvide  of  great  advantage  to 

arry  tt  out,  before  the  pemtmbra  reaches  it.  the  (ciences^  and  to  fome  of  the  artr  of  life. 

(656*)  VII.  To  End  the  place  which  is  firft  or  (66 1.)  We  have  abeady  ihewDf  that,  by  eclipfes 

id  touched    by  the  penumbra,  as  K.     Draw  of  the  moon,  the  earth  is  demoaftrated  to  be  a 

he  arch  PK.     In  the  triangle  CGA,  there  are  globular  figure.    The  longftudes  of  peaces  on  the 

ivea  CO  and  CH,    to    find   the  angle  GCH,  earth  are  idfo  determined  by  obfenations  on  (bJar 

rare  which  fubtrad  HCP  which  is  known,  gives  aod  lunar  eclipfes;  as  witt  appear  by  confoUiag 

he  angle  PCK  or  TK.    Then  in  the  right  angled  the  articles  Geography,  LoMCtrunE,  Navi- 

pherical  triangle  PTK,  there  is  given  TK,  and  oation,  flee.    Eclipfes  are  alfo  ot  great  import- 

*T  the  fun's  declination;  to  find  PK  thecoraph^-  ance  m  Chroholoov,  (which  fee,)  as  by  them 

lent  of  the  latitude  of  K,  and  TPK  or  CPK  we  are  enabled  to  determine cnaiy  the  time  whea 

he  difference  of  longitude  of  K,  and  the  fun.  events  recorded  m  hiftory  happened, 

rherefore  its  longitude  and  latitude  is  obtained.  (662.)  From  obfervations  made  upon  the  aii« 

n  the  fame  manner  may  be  found  that  of  L.  And  cient  eclipfes,  it  appears,  that  the  period  of  the 

►y  the  iame  method  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  moon  fs  now  (horter,  and  confeqnently  tJ^at  hor 

he  places  s  and  t  may  be  found,  where  the  dark  01  stance  from  the  earth  is  now  lefs,  than  in  for- 

hadow  firft  enters  the  earth's  dift:^  or  qfiite  leaves  mer  ages ;  and  this  has  been  confidexed  as  an  ar« 

L     Thus  alfo  may  be  found  the  place  which  is  in  gumeut  againft  thofe  who  alfeit,  that  the  wo^id 

he  lioe  FH,  at  any  point  of  time:  or  if  the  place  may  have  exided  from  eternity ;  for  it  was  hence 

>e  given,  what  the  time  will  be ;  and  that  by  help  inferred,  that  the  moon  moves  in  a  refifling  me-i 

>f  the  horary  motion,  with  other  particulars  of  dium,  and  therefore  that  her  nuAioi}  mad  by  U«- 

ikc  nature.  grees  be  all  deflroyed,  in  which  ca^  Ihe  mufi  at 

(657.)  Vm.  The  part  of  the  fun*s  diameter  laft  come  to  the  earth.  But  M.  de  la  Place  has 
^npfed  by  the  moon,  u  known  by  the  fituation  of  fhewn,  that  this  acceleration  of  the  moon's  period 
he  place  within  the  penumbra,  or  its  diftance  is  a  ncceflary  confequence  of  univerlal  gravitaticm, 
irom  the  centre  of  the  penumbra.  And  the  phalls  and  that  it  arifes  from  the  aiftion  of  the  planets 
ti  the  eclipfe,  as  feen  from  any  place  Z,  upon  upon  the  moon.  He  has  alio  Ihewn,  that  this  ac- 
he diik,  will  be  found  thus,  for  any  time.  Find  celeration  will  go  on,  till  it  arrive  at  a  oertai«  U- 
he  centre  of  the  fhadow  for  that  time,  as  fuppofe  mit,  when  it  will  be  changed  into  a  retardation  ; 
tt  H.  Defcribe  about  H,  a  circle  whoJe  nidius  or  in  other  words,  that  there  are  twv  limits,  be- 
s  the  moon's  radius,  and  about  Z,  a  circle  with  tween  which  the  lunar  period  ^u^uateSy  but  ud- 
ihe  fun's  radius.    Then  the  part  cut  off  the  fun's  ther  of  which  it  can  pan*. 

rifcle  will  be  the  part  obicux^  (663.)  M.  i>f  la  Grange  has  alfo  difcoveredr 

Cr^-^  trrtff   D.^....      r^.  ..««-•   «•.-       -  that  aH  the  feeming  irregularities  in  the  motions 

StCT.Vra.  REMA»K»c»Ecti#8E8.,GE«ERAt.  of  oar  fyftem  are  |«S.l  5  fo  that  although  t'he 

(65 S.)  In  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  even  when  (he  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  excentricities  of  the 

is  near  the  centre  of  the  earth's  Ihadow,  her  planetary  orbits  the  preceflion  of  the  equcimxes, 

i>ody  is  (till  vifible  and  appears  of  a  tarHifhed  co^r  the  length  of  the  year,  &c  may  change,  yet  theic 

:oioatr»    This  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the  rays  changes  will  not  pafs  certain  limitiv  siod  after  fta- 

af  light  which  come  from  the  fiin,  and  which,  ted  periods,  they  will  return  precifeiy  to  what  they 

paiitng  near  the  earth,  ate  infledted  from  their  rec-  had  formerly  been*    Some  oif  ihefe  periods,  how- 


moon,  which  (brae  have  fuppofed  to  be  her  own  ( 664.)  We  cannot  clofe  this  (ettion,  without 

Mtive  light:  but  there  ieenu  to  be  no  jail  ground  oblcr^ag,  that  eclipses  happen  very  frequently 

for  fuch  a  conjedure.  to  the  satel4.ites  of  Ji»piter;  and.  as  they 

(659.)  In  moft  folar  eclipfes,  the  moon's  difk  is  are  of  great  fervice  in  d'^tcrmining  the  fon^ritudc 

covered  with  a  faint  light  which  19  attributed  to  of  places  on  the  eirth,  aftronomers  have  been  at 

the  refledion  of  the  light  from  the  illuminated  pains  to  calculate  tables  for  the  eclipfes  of  thefe 

part  of  the  eaith,  and  in  toral  eclip^-s,  the  moon's  fatellites,  by  their  primary,  for  the  (atellrtes  them- 

Hmb  is  feen  furrounded  by  a  pale  circle  of  light ;  felves  have  never  been  obferved  to  eclipfe  one  a- 

which  ibme  aftronomers  cunfider  as  an  indication  nother.    But  this  falls  more  properly  to  be  conQ* 

ot  a  lunar  atmofphere,  but  others  as  the  atmof-  dei«ed  under  the  articles  OfocRApH.     and  Lon- 

phcre  of  the  fun  j  becaufc  it  is  ob(erved  to  move  gitude,  to  which  the  n  ader  is  therefore  referred. 

cqniUy  with  the  fun,  but  not  with  the  moon.  (6<^5.)  The  primary  plancib  would  alfo  eclipfe 

v6<Vo.)  Eclipses  have  in  all  ages  greatly  attrac-  one  another,  were  it  not  for  their  great  ^Iftanccs; 

ted  the  attention  of  mankind.    The  ignorant  and  but  as  the  comets  are  not  lubjetit  to  .1\l  Cuxk'  Ijw* 

^uperftitious  have  viewed  them  with  terror,  aud  with  the  plaacts,  it  is  pomble  they  m'y  luon  ti'iK-s- 
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approach  fo  near  to  the  primary  planets,  as  to  pointing  to  the  hours  of  the  day*  a«  rtw  tz- 

«aufe  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  to  thofe  planets;  and  turns  round  its  axis.     Round  the  Earth  tt  i  r- 

as  the  body  of  a  comet  bears  a  much  larger  pro-  fupported  by  two  fmall  pillars,  rrptrSrsttsaf  • 

portion  to  the  bulk  of  a  primary  planet  than  any  orbit  of  the  moon ;  and  the  dtvifioos  upoa  t 

fecondary,    it  is  plain,   Uiat  a  cometary  ecliple  fwer  to  the  moon's  latitude.     The  raobuo  at  - 

would  botlr  be  of  much  longer  continuance,  and  ring  reprelbnts  the  motion  of  -the  roooa't  *#• 

attended  with  greater  darknefs,  than  that  occafi-  'according  to  that  of  the  nodes.     'Wkhm  thii ' 

oned  by  a  fecondary  planet.    If  we  fuppofe  the  is  the  moon,  (N®  5.)  havmg  a  b^acV  apmc 

gnmary  planet  and  comet  to  be  moving  both  the  by  which  its  motion  reprefents  the  phain  c^  * 

me  way,  the  duration  of  fuch  an  eclipfe  would  moon,  according  to  her  age.     Withmt  the  est 

be  prodigioufly  lengthened ;  and  thus,  inftead  of  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,    is  MarsrvK*  6-j    T  • 

four  minutes,  the  fun  might  be  totally  darkened  next  in  order  to  Mars  is  Jupiter,  and  In  •', 

to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  places  for  as  many  moons  (N*  7.)    Each  of  thefe  mooas  b  fappr 

hours:   and,  from  this  caufe,  fome  account  for  ed  by  a  wire  fixed  in  a  focket,  ^rhich  mrm  j^ 

that  prodigious   darknefs,   which  we  fometimes  the  pillar  fupporting  Jupiter.       Thrf;  ULs^ 

xead  of  in  htftory  at  times  when  no  eclipfe  of  the  may  be' turned  by  the  band  to  any  po€siuc«  s 

fun  by  the  moon,  could  poflibly  happen.  yet,  when  the  machine  is  put  into  modus,  1 

will  all  move  in  their  proper  times.     The  <"-■ 

PART  V.  moft  of  all  is  Saturn,   his  five  moons  ant 

ring  (N®  8.)     Thefe  moon^  are  iuppottcu  . . 

ASTRONOMICAL  MACHTlf«:RY  AI^  IN-  contrived,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Jupiter. 

^    STRUMENTS.  (668.)   The  machine  is  put  into  tno6fr,   • 

Sect.  I.  Description  of  the  iisTRONOM.o^L  JT^^^*  J5!ll  "lilt:  1^  '^^L'^J'L'^ 

Machinery  invented  for  illustrating  the  -jJZf    f^? Zi^^J^^  ^fl7^^:^  ''^  ' 

<niv%inv  *"?  ^"*>  ^""  pulning  m  a  imau  <ryhndricai  pi 

^^*^^^**  •  bove  the  handle.    When  it  is  puibed  in.  i5  *■ 

(666.)  The  Grand  Orrery,  a  very  raagnifi-  planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary,  wffi  r  • 

cent  machine,  firft  made  in  tliis  kingdom,  by  Mr  according  to  their  refpe^ive  peHods,  by  ttr- 

Rowley,    for  King   George  1,  is  reprefented  in  the  handle.    When  it  is  drawn  oat,  tkcKsr 

Plate  XXKTII.  fig.  i.     The  frame  of  it,  which  itf  the  fatdlites  of  Jupiter    and  &&tm  w 

contains  the  wheel-work,  Sec*  and  regulates  the  flopped,  while  all  the  reft  n>o\e  irithootstfipr 

whole  roichine,  is  made  of  ebony,    and  about  tion.      There  is  alfo  a  brafs  lamp,  bx«i^t. 

four  feet  in  diameter.    Above  the  frame  is  a  broad  convex  glafles,  to  be  put  in  room  c5f  tlie  km ;  - 

ring,  fupported  with  11  pillars,  which  reprefents  alfo,  a  fmaller  earth  and  inoon»  made  foe*^*: 

the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.     Above  the  ecliptic,  in  proportion  to 'then*  diftance  from  eac5ml' 

ftand  fome  of  the  principal  circles  of  the  fphere,  which  may  be  put  on  at  pleafure.      Tbr  -r 

viz.  N®  lo,   are  the  two  colures  divided   into  turns  round,  at  the  fame  time  ^urith  the  rssr^K  t 

degrees,  and  half  degrees;  N**  11,  is  one  half  of  the  glafles  of  it  caft  a  ftrong  light  upcKi  h«T: 

the  equtnodtial  circle;  making  an  angle  of  2^\  when  the  fmaller  earth  and  moon  arc  placx^  • 

degrees.     The  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  ardic  it  will  be  eafy  to  iliow  when  either  of  thczz  • 

circle,  are  each  fixed  parallel,  at  their  proper  dif-  be  eclipfed. 

tance  from  the  eouinodtial.    On  the  northern  half       (669)  Mr  FERcrs0N's'OitRE«T,  >f^.  t-iS- 

of  the  ecliptic,   is  a  brafs  femictrcle,  moveable  the  motions  of  ih^  Sun,  Mercury,  Vcmjfc  £*" 

upon  two  points,  fixed  in  <Y*  and  :Ci-,  rcprefent-  and  Mqon ;  and  occafionally  the  fupt-ricr  pis- 

ing  the  moveable  horizon  to  be  put  to  any  degree  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  may  be  put  ob.  . 

of  latitude  upon  the  north  part  of  the  meridian,  piter's  four  fatellites  arc  moved  round  bin  a:  i  * 

and  the  whole  machine  may  befet  toany  latitude,  proprr  timt-s,  by  a  fmall  winch  ;  and  Satura 

without  difturbing  any  of  the  internal  motions,  his  five  fatellites,  and  his  ring,  which  ke*^* 

by  two  ftrong  hinges,  (N*  13.)  fixed  to  the  bot-  parallelifm  round  the  fun  ;  and  by  a  lampi*^ 

tom-frame,    upon  which  the  inftrument  moves,  the  Sun's  place,  the  ring  (hows  all    n%  »s^* 

and  a  ftrong  brafs  arch,  having  holes  at  every  de-  phafes  already  dcfcribed.      In    the   crtrtrr,  * 

grec,  through  which  a  ftrong  pin  is  put  at  every  i,  reprefents  the  Sun ;  N*  2,  Mt-rctir^  ;  V 

elevation.      This  arch,  and  the  two  hinges,  fup-  Venus ;    N**  4,  the  Earth  ;    ^f*   6,    is  1  ^y 

port  the  whole  machine,  when  it  is  lilted  up,  ac-  dial- plate  under  the  Earth ;  and  N"=*  7,  a  fijLr 

cording  to  any  latitude;  and  the  arch,  at  other  al-pl^te  on  the  cover  of  the  m^icbine.    Tht' 

timi'S,  lies  conveniently  under  the  bottom  frame,  cf  the  former  fhows  fiderial  time,  ami  of  lAt  - 

(667.)  The  Sun,  (N®.  i.)  ftands  in  tlie  middle  ter,  folar  time. 
of  the  wholt  fyftem,  upon  a  wire,  making  an        (670.)  The  Earth  always  keeps  cnpolk* 

anjrle  with  the  ecliptic,  of  about  8z*  degrees. —  moving  ind<*x,  (N**  lo.)  which  ibo«ari|iefc 

Next  the  fun  is  a  (mall  ball,  (  2 )  reprelcntmg  Mer-  daily  chmge  of  pl.ice,'  and  alfo  the  AflUlf 

cury.     Next  to  Mercury  is  Venus,  ( ^)  reprcfcnt-  months.    The  Earth  is-hnh"  coirei 

ed  by  a  larger  ball.      The  earth  is  reprci^nted,  c.ip,  fur  dividing  the  apparently 

(N**  4.)  by  an  ivory  bill,  having  fome  circle^  and  next  the  Surr,  from  the  other  hslf^ 

a  map  fketched  upon' it.      The  wire  which  fup-  "  turned  away  from  him,  is  in  the 

ports  the  E.iith,  m;ikes  an  an^'le  with  the  cclipHc,  of  the  c.ip  repreilnti  the  clrvlc 

iH  <^^\  d'.'j^rees,  the  inclin.ition  of  the  earth's  axis  and  darkn'.f^,  and  Ihuws  at 

to  tnj  cclipuc.     Near  t'l^  Uottom  of  the  Etrtii's  rifes  .^lul  f^-ts  to  all  phices  tl 

^x.i  ii  a  dial  plate,    (N^  9.)  having  an  index,  The  £arth*3  axis  incUues  a*i 
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is  of  tl|c  ecliptic;  by  whidi  means,  the  differ  times  and  places,  as  Jecn  from  the  earth.    Tn-? 

It  lengtht  of  days  and  nights,  and  the  catiie  of  whole  niachinery  is  turned  by  a  winch,  (N"  ii.) 

e  various  (eafoos,  are  demonftrated  to  lights  and  is  fo  ealily  moved,  that  a  clock  niight  turn 

(671.)  There  i«  a  broad  horizon,  to  the  upper  it,  without  any  danger  of  ftopping. 

le  of  which  is  fixed  a  meridian  femicircle,  in  the  (675.)  Mr  Jomes's  Planetarium,  Pi.  XXXU. 

»rth  and  fouth  points.    From  the  lower  fide  of  fgi  i.  reprefents  in  a  general  manner,  by  various 

is  thin  horizontal  plate  fland  oat  4  fmall  wire8>  parts  of  its  machinery,  all  the  motions  and  phx- 

«which  is  fixed '  a  twilight-circle,  18  degrees  nomena  of  the  planetary  fyftem-    This  machirrc 

im  the  graduated  fide  of  the  horizon,  all  round,  confifts  ofi  the  Sun  in  the  centre,  with  the  pla^ 

^is  horizon  may  be  put  upon  the  earth,  (when  nets,   Mercury,   Venus,   the  ^rth  and   Moon, 

?  cap  is  takA  away,)  and  redified  to  the  lati-  Mars,  Jupiter  and  his  four  mi>ons,  Saturn  and  liis 

[ie  of  any  place ;  and  then  by  a  fmall  wire,  caU  five  moons ;  and  to  it  is  occafionally  applied  an 

I  the y^/ar  ray^  which  may  he  put  on,  fo  as  to  extra  long  arm  for  the  planet  Herichel  and  his 

dieted  dire^iy  fronl  the  fun'i  centre  towards  two  moons.    To  the  earth  and  moon  is  applied  a 

?  earth's,  but  tocomC  no  farther^  than  almolt  fi-artie  CD,  containing  only  foar  wheels  ami  two 

touch  the  horizon.    The  beginning  of  twilight  pinions  w  hich  itrvt  to  prefcrve  the  earth's  axis  in 

ne  of  fun  rifing,  with  his  amplitude,  meridian  its  proper  parallelifnfi  in  its  motion  round  the  fur, 

itude,  time  of  fetting,  amplitude  then,  and  and  to  give  the  moon  her  due  revolution  about 

d  of  twillgbt,  are  ihown  for  every  day  of  the  the  earth  at  the  feme  time.     Thefe  wheels  are 

ar,  at  that  place  to  which  the  horizon  is  re^  connected  with  the  wheel- work  in  the  round  box 

d.  below,  and  the  whole  is  fet  in  nwition  by  the 

(67*  )  The  Moon,  (N®  5.)  exhibits  afl  the  winch  H.     The  arm  M  that  carries  round  the 

afes  already  defcribed.    When  the  horizon  iff  m6on,  points  out  on  the  plate  B  her  age  and 

Sifted  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place,  the  phafcs  for  any  fituation  in  her  orbit,  and  which 

nes  of  the  Moon's  riing  and  fetting,  together  accordingly  are  engraved  thereon.     In  the  fame 

th  her  amplitude,  are^  fhown  to  that  place,  as  manner  the  arm  points  out  her  place  in  the  ecliptic 

A\  as  the  fun's ;  and  all  the  various  phaenomena  B,  in  figns  and  degrees^  called  her  geocentric  place, 

the  harveft  moon,  are  made  obvious  to  fight.  The  mopn's  orbit  is  reprefented  by  the  flat  rim  A  9 

\Q  Moon's  Orbit,  (N**  9.)  is  inclined  to  the  e»  the  two  joints  of  which,  and  Upon  which  it  turns, 

ptic,  (N^  II.)  one  half  oetng  above,  and  the  denoting  her  nodes.    This  orbit  is  made  to  incline* 

ler  below  it.    The  nodes,  or  points  at  o  and  o^  to  any  defired  angle..    The  eanh  of  this  inftru- 

in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  as  before  defcri-  ment  is  ufually  made  of  a  three  inch  or  if  globe, 

d,  and  fiiirt  backward,  through  all  its  fines  and  papered,  &c.  for  the  purpofe ;  and  by  means  of 

srees,  in  i%\  years.  the  terminating  wire  that  goes  oser  it,  points  out 

f673.)  The  degrees  of  the  Moon's  latitude,  to  the  changes  of  the  feafons,  and  the  different 

;  higheft  at  NL,  (north  latitude,)  and  loweft  lengths  of  days  and  nights  more  confpicuoufly. 

SL,  (fouth  latitude,)  are  engraven  both  ways  This  machine  is  alfo  made  to  reprefent  the  Ptole- 

>m  her  nodes  at  o  and  o ;  and,  as  the  moon  maic  fyftem,  or  fuch  ss  is  vulgarly  received ;  which 

^  and  falls  in  her  orbit,  according  to  its  incli*  places  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  planets  and 

tion,  her  latitude  and  diftancc  from  her  nodes  fan  revolving  about  it.    This  is  done  by  an  auxili- 

;  fliown  for  every  day,  having  firft  rectified  her  ary  iinall  fun  and  an  earth,  which  change  their 

3it,  fo  as  to  iet  tne  nodes  to  Uieir  proper  places  places  in  the  infirument. 

the  ecliptic;  and  then,  as  they  come  about,  at  (676.)  The  true  caufes  of  the  folar  and  lifnar 

fcrent,  and  almoft  oppofite  times  of  the  year,  eclipfes  are  liere  very  clearly  feen ;  for  by  placing 

A  then  point  towaixls  the  fun,  all  the  eclipfes  the  lamp,  fig.  3.  upon  the  cenif^,  in  room  of  the 

ly  be  fhown  for  hundreds  of  years,  (without  a-  brafs  ball  denoting  the  fun,  and  turning  the  winch 

new  re^flification,)  by  turning  the  machinery  until  the  moon  comes  into  a  right  line  between 

ckward,  for  time  pafi,  or  forv<rard  for  time  to  the  centres  of  the  lamp  (or  fun)  and  the  earth,  the 

me.  (hadow  of  the  moon  will  fall  upon  the  earth.    On 

^674.)  At  17®  diftance  from  each  node,  on  both  the  other  fide,  the  moon  pafies  (in  the  aforefaid 

es,  is  engraved  a  fmall  fun  ;  and  at.  11  degrees  cafe)  through  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  and  is  by 

tance,  a  fmall  moon,  which  (how  the  limits  of  that  means  eclipfed.    And  the  orbit  A,  fg»  i.  is 

ar  aad  lunar  eclipfes :  and  when,  at  any  change,  fo  moveable  on  the  two  joints  called  nodes,  that 

:  moon  falls  between  either  of  thefe  funs  and  any  perfon  may  eafily  reprefent  the  due  pofition 

?  node,  the  fun  will  be  eclipfed   on  the  day  of  the  nodes  and  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  moon's 

inted  to  by  the. annual  index,  (N**  10.)     And  orbit;  and  thence  fliow  when  there  will  or  will 

len  at  any  full,  the  moon  falls  between  either  not|be  an  eclipfe  of  cither  luminary,  and  what  the 

the  little  moons  and  node,  Ihe  will  be  eclipfed,  c^uantity  of  each  will  be.    While  the  moon  is  con- 

d  the  annual  index  fhows  die  day  of  that  e-  tmuingto  move  round  the  earth,  the  lamp  on  the 

pfe.     There  is  a  circle  of  29^  eqaai  parts,  (N^  centre  will  fo  illuminate  her,  that  all  her  phafcs, 

on  the  cover  of  the  machine,  on  which  an  in*  as  new,  dichotomized,  gibbous,  fiill,  waining,  &c. 

X  fhows  the  days  of  the  moon's  age.    There  is  will  be  feen  juft  as  they  appear  in  the  heavens, 

ointed  wire,  of^  Which,  one  end  being  put  into  All  the  fame  phafes  of  the  earth,  as  they  appear 

iole  in  the  upright  ftem  that  holds  the  earth's  at  the  moon,  will  alfo  be  exhibited.    The  fatel- 

^,  and  the  wire  laid  into  a  fmall  forked  piece,  lites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  aie  moveable  only  by 

lich    may  be  occafionally  put  upon  Venus  or  the  hand  ;  yet  all  their  phspnomcna  may  be  eafily 

jrcury,  mows  the  diredt  and  retrograde  moti-  reprefented,  excepting  the  tiue  relative  motions 

4  of  thefe  two  planets,  with  their  fiationory  and  diitancei. 

Vol.  II.  Part  11.  Y  y  T  y                  (677.)  The 
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(677.)  The  Improved   Celestial    GLOBEy  of  a9i  equal  p^rtSy  which  are  the  dsp  tf  sr 

18  reprefented  in  Plate  XXXII.  Jig.  4.  on  the  moon's  age.    The  wheel  Y  has  the 

north  pole  of  the  axis,  above  the  hour  circ]e»  is  days  of  the  year  all  arouod  ha  inab  ; 

fixed  an  arch  MKH  of  23!  degrees ;  and  at  the  bar  AA  is  fixed  the  index  U  which  pc 

end  H  is  fixed  an  upright  pin  HG,  which  (lands  days  of  the  months  aafwering  tlK  day*  of  tr 

iiircAly  over  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic»  and  moon's  age*  Ihown  by  the  indo,  F,  io  tke  czcr 

perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  furface  of  the  of  %^  eqiial  parts  at  the  other  ciid  cf  the  u 

globe^    On  thb  pin  are  two  moveable  collets  at  On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  put  the  piece  IX  ¥ 

I)  and  H»  to  which  are  fixed  the  quadrantile  wires  low  the  cock  C,  in  which  this  axis  tm*  1 

N  and  O9  haying  two  little  balls  on  their  ends  for  and  in  D  are  put  the  pencils  t  and  m  ifin^ 

the  fun  and  moon,  as  in  the  figure.    The  collet  der  the  earth  C  and  mooa  M  ;  lb  that  m  m 

D  is  fixed  to  the  circular  plate  F9  whereon  the  round  «  as  M  is  round  £. 
2pi  days  of  the  moon's  age  are  engraven,  begin-        (680.)  Lay  the  machine  on  an 

nmg  juft  under  the  fun's  wire  N ;  and  as  this  wire  fing  G;ently  on  the  wheel  Y»  to  canfe  kt 

is  moved  round  the  globe,  the  plate  F  turns  round  feet  (of  which  two  appear  at  P,  the  thmd 

with  it.     Thefe  wires  are  eafily  turned,  if  the  fuppofed  to  be  hid  itdsi  the  fight  by  t^  1 

fcrew  G  be  flackened  \  and  when  they  are  fet  to  enter  a  little  into  the  floor  to  feom  thewteritz 

their  proper  places^  the  fcrew  ferves  to  fix  them  turning.    Then  lay  a  paper  about  4  ficet  lo^r- 

there^  fo  as  in  turning  the  ball  of  the  globe,  the  der  the  pencils  e  and  nr*  crofinriie  to  tfar  br 

wires  with  the  fun  and  moon  go  round  with  it ;  which  done,  move  the  Inr  flowly  ro— d  tk  t. 

and  thefe  two  little  balls  rife  and  fet  at  the  faaae  g  of  the  wheel  Y ;  and  as  the  earth  E  frees  roc 

times,  and  on  the  iame  points  of  the  horizon,  for  the  Sun  S,  the  moon  M  will  go  roosd  thcfx- 

the  day  to  which  they  are  redified,  as  the  fun  and  with  a  duly  proportioned  velocity  ;  aad  the  Tl 

moon  do  in  the  heavetis.  tion  wheel  W9  running  on  the  floar,  wiD  keep  2 

(6 78.)  As  the  moon  does  not  keep  her  courfe  bar  from  bearing  too  heavily  on  the  pendbt  sr 

in  the  ecliptic,  but  has  a  declination  of  5}-  degrees  m,  which  will  delineate  the  paths  erf*  the  earn  =: 

en  each  fide  from  it  in  every  {unation,  her  ball  moon.    As  the  index  I  pointa  out  the  days  cr?* 

may  be  fcrewed  as  many  degreeitO^  either  fide  of  months,  the  index  F  ihows  the  snooa's  jp  r. 

the  ecliptic  as  her  latitude  or  declitfa^&i  from  the  thefe  days,  in  the  circle  of  29^^  equal  parts.  Ak 

ecliptic  amounts  to  an|^  given  tune.*  .7^^  hori-  as  this  laft  index  points  to  the  dilRerent  dayi  kr 

2on  is  fupported  by  two.  feviicircular  arches,  be-  circle,  the  like  numeral  figures  may  be  fe^ " 

caufe  pillars  would  ftop  the  progrefs^:  of  the  balls  thofe  parts  of  the  curves  of  the  earth's  ptfk  ?>. 

when  they  go  below  theliorizon  in  an  oblique  moons,  where  the  pencils  t  and  jwareatosr 

jphere^    To  redlify  this  globe,  elevate  the  pole  to  times  refpedively,  to  ihow  the  places  of  thee? 

the  latitude  of  the  place )  then  bring  the  fun's  and  moon.    If  the  pencil  e  be  puihcd  a  verylr 

place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day  to  the  bra-  off,  as  if  from  the  pencil  j»,  to  abont  ^  ps? 

zen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour  index  at  12  at  their  diftance,  and  the  pencil  «■  puibc4ai£-* 

noon,  that  h,  to  the  upper  12  on  the  hour  circle  (  towards  ^,  to  bring  them  to  the  laax  dibn.^ 

keeping  the  globe  in  that  fituation^  flacken  the  again,  though  not  to  the  iame  points  cf  ^. 

fcrew  G,  and  fet  the  fun  dire^ly  over  his  place  on  then,  m  goes  round  ^,  e  will  go  as  it  vne  nc- 

the  meridian ;  which  done,  iet  the  moon's  wire  the  centre  of  gravity  between   the  earth  *  a^ 

under  the  number  that  expreffes  her  age  for  that  moon  m ;  but  this  motion  will  not   IniUr  ^c 

day  on  the  Plate  F,  and  ihe  will  then  ftand  over  the  figure  of  the  earth's  path  or  the  mooaV 
her  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  ihoW  what  confiella-        (681.)  If  a  pin,  as  ^  be  put  through  the  pr^ 

tion  ihe  is  in.    L^Aly,  faften  the  fcrew  G,  andad^  m,  with  its  head  towards  that  of  the  pia  f  r  :- 

juil  the  moon  to  her  latitude,  and  the  globe  will  pencil  e%  its  head  will  always  keep  theieBDs^* 

be  rectified.  goes  round  ^,  or  as  the  Dune  fide  of  the  affr  * 

(679)  The  Trajectoriom  Lt7NAiiF,/^.  ^.  ftill  obverted  to  the  earth.      But  the  pia  ^  vr.- 

is  intended,  by  delineating  the  paths  of  the  earth  may  be  confidered  as  an  equatorial  c&aiMr 

and  moon,  to  (how  whaiU)rt  of  curves  they  make  the  moon,  will  turn  quite  round  the  |vtf  "^ 

in  the  ethereal  regions.    S  is  the  fun,  and  £  the  making  all  poflible  angles  with  the  line  or  ifr  t- 

earth,  whofe  centres  are  95  inches  diftant  from  grefs,  or  line  of  the  moon's   patlu    Ths  ■  - 

each  other ;  every  inch  anfwering  to  i,oco,ooo  ocular  proof  of  the  moon's  tumtiig 

of  miles.    M  fs  the  moon,  whofe  centre  is  \^  axis. 


parts  of  an  inch  from  the  earth's  in  this  machine,  c___  yt    n/*^;:.  i>«.«^...«   f*»«.»»«.«>«^. ,  j 

this  being  in  juft  proportion  to  the  moon's  dklance  ^T' Jl'»?:f^^  f^^J^^lu,.  A  o^f.t^!!  V 

from  the  earth.    AAis  a  bar  of  wood,  to  be  mo*  •^*''  ^^^''^^  Astrokomicai.  Ossesvst.  * 

v.*d  by  hand  round  the  axis^f  which  is  fixed  in  the  (682.)  In  praAical  aftrooomy  it  is  ceocir* 

wheel  Y.     The  circumference  of  this  wheel  is  to  have  a  place  conveniently  fituated,  tbd  kv- 

the  circumference  of  the  fmall  wheel  L,  (below  the  fiimiihed  with  proper  aftrooomical 

other  end  of  the  bar)  as  .^65^  days  to  29!,  or  as  It  (hould  have  an  uninterrupted  va 

-a  year  is  to  a  Innition.    The  wheels  are  grooved  Zenith  down  to,  or  even  below,  the 

round  their  edges,  and  in  the  grooves  is  the  cat-  lead  towards  its  cardinal  points.     For  tk**" 

gut  firing  CG  crofling  betv^een  the  wheels  at  X.  pofe  that  part  of  the  roof  which  lies  in  £he«:^ 

On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  L  is  the  index  F^  in  tion  of  the  meridian  in   particular.  AoM  -' 

which  is  fixed  the  moon's  axis  M  for  carrying  her  moveable  covers,  which  may  eafily  be  ao«t^  '- 

round  the  earth  £  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  put  on  again ;  by  which  means  an  tuft 

L  inthe  time  that  the  index  goes  round  a  circle  be  dire^ed  to  any  point  of  the  heavens' 
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with  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  4imb,  in  like  man-    indext   is  the  regulating  en*  adjufttng  (enw,  to 

ner  in  moving  two  2oths»  or  ^o'\  we  tuuft  look    moTC  the  telefcope  and  indeXf  during  the  olto' 

at  the  fccond  divifton  of  tht?  index,  and  there  will    vation,  with  the  utinoft  nicety. 

be  a  coincidence  with  a  divifion  of  the  limb.  Thus        (696.)  VII.  The  Astronomical  or  E^wato. 

the  beginning,  D,  of  the  vernier,  which  is  alwaysthe     rial  Sector,  is  an  inilrumeot  for  findiiig  the 

Lne  of  reckoning,  has  advanced  two  divifions,  or    difference,  in  right  afcenfioo  and  dedinatiw,  b^ 

2>o'\  to  the  right,  when  the  fccQnd  dividon,  mark-    tween  two  obje^s ;  the  diAance  of  wbidi  ij  too 

cd  30  on  ^he  veriner,  is  feen  to  correfpond  exa^t-    great  to  be  oWerved  by  the  microyneter,  aod  « 

ly  with  one  of  the  lines  of  #he  quadrant.  invented  by  Graham.  Let  AB,  Piatt  XKIIV,/|. 

{693.)  The  plate  of  copper  which  carries  the    a*  reprefent  an  arch  of  a  circle  containing  10  ct 

telefcope,  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  quadrant,     i%  degrees  well  divided,  having  a  ftroog  plate  CD 

and  carries  two  verniers.    The  outer  line  CD  di-    iar  its  radius,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  ach  ai 

%rides  five  minutes  into  10  parts,  or  isf  each.  The    D :  let  this  radius  be  applied  to  the  fide  o(  a 

interior  )ine  AB  anfwers  to  the  parts  of  another*  axis  HFI,  and  be  moveable  About  a  joiotfixflltg 

divifion  not  liaving  9o^t  but  96  parts  of  the  qua-    it  at  F,  fo  that  the  plane  of  the  fedor  may  be  i 

draiit.    k  is  ufualty  adopted  by  £ngliili  aftrono-    ways  parallel  to  the  axis  HI ;  which  beug  pari 

xners  pn  account  of  tKe  facility  of  its  fubdivifions.    lei  to  the  axis  of  the  earthf  the  plane  of  theircii 

F/Ach  of  the  96  portions  of  the  quadrant  is  equiva-    v^iU  always  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  Come  Um 

lent  to  56'  15"  of  the  ufual  divifions.    It  is  divid-    circle.  Let  a  telefcope  CE  be  moveable  abortive 

ed  on  the  limb  into  16  parts,  and  the  arch  of  the    centre  C  of  the  arch  AB,  ftom  one  end  of  it  to 

vernier  AB  contains  25  of  tbefe  divilions ;  and  be-    the  other,  by  turning  a  fcrew  at  G  ;  aod  kt  tk 

ing  divjded  i.tfelf  into  14,  imnjediately  give  part.Sy    line  of  fight  be  parallel  to  the  plane  ti  the  (cdc. 

Ibe  value  of  each  6f  which  is  8*  471'".  Now,  by  turning  tjie  whole  inftnm[ient  about  tit 

(694.)  VI.  The  Portable   Astronomical    axis  HI,  till  the  plane  of  it  be  fucceffively M- 

Quadrant  is  generally  made  from   la  to  V3     ed,  firft  to  one  oi  the  ftars  aod  then  to  awtk:. 

Inches.    Fig.  $.  Plate  XXXlV,  reprefents  one  of    it  is  eafy  to  mofe  the  fe^or  about  the  joint  F,  a- 

brafs,  and   ftrongly  framed  together  by  crofiTed    to  fuch  a  pofitfon,  that  the  arch  AB,  wheo  tat, 

perproQJcular  bars.    T^  arch  AC»  and  telefcope    piall  ta)ce  in  both  the  ftars  in  their  paflage>  by'i^ 

£F  are  divided  and  conftru^ed  in  a  fimilar  man*    plane  of  it,  pr'ovided  the  difference  of  tkff  ^ 

ner  to  the  mural  quadrant,  but  generally  without    nations  does  not  exceed  the  arph  AB.   Tbai»  i> 

the  divifion  of  96  parts.    The  counterpoife  to  the    ving  fixed  tf^e  plane  of  the  feiflor  a  little  to  ^ 

jtelefcope  T  is  repi^fented  at  P,  and  alfo  another    weftward  of  both  the  ftars,  move  the  tefaccr* 

counterpoife  to  the  quadrant  itfelf  at  P.     Th^    Cp  by  the  fcrew  G ;  and  obferve  by  a  dodt  tk 

quadrant  is  fixed  to  a  long  axis,  which  goes  intb    time  of  each  tranfit  ovct  the  crofs  hairs,  M  ^' 

f)t  pillar  i^R.    Upon  this  axis  is  filled  an  iiKlex»    the  degree  and  minutes  upoo  the  arch  AhiCC 

Which  points  tOt'  and  Tubdivfdes  by  a  vernier,'  the    by  the  index  at  e^ch  tranfit ;  then  inthedifer  t 

divifions  of  the  azimuth  c'rcle,  K.    This  azimuth    of  the  arches,  the  difference  of  the  deciJuattft 

circle  is  extremely  ufefiil  for  taking  the  azimuth    and  by  the  difii^ence  of  the  times,  we  fcaie  tt^ 

of  a  celeftial  body,  at  the  time  its  altitude  ,is  ob-    difference  of  the  right  kicenfioni  of  the/^as. 

fcrved.    The  upper  end  of  the  axis  is  firmly  con-        (697.)  The  dimenpona  of  this  inftnnwst  n 

?ieacd  with  the  adjufting  frame  GH;  and  the  piK    thefe;  The  length  of  the  tekicope,  ortben&i 

lar  is  fupported  on  the  croflTed  feet  at  the  bottoni    of  the  fe^or,  is  li  feet  5  the  breadth  of  the  nfr 

of  the  pillar  KR  with  the  adjufting  fcrews  a,  A,  r,  J,    us,  near  the  eiid  *C,  is  li  inch ;  aad  at  the  ci 

(695.)  Wlien  the  in(lrpment  is  eredled  for  ob-    D,  a  inches.    The  breadth  of  the  limb,  AA-t 

fervation,  it  is  nece^fary  that  two  adjuftinents  be    i^  inch ;  and  its  length,  6  inches,  cootaien?  » 

very  accurately  made:  one,  that  the  place  or  fur-    degrees,  divided   into  quarters,  and  taa^^ 

fjLce  of  tl«  in/lrument  be  truly  perpendicular  to    from  either  end  to  the  other.    The  tdefcope  ca- 

tne  horizon  5  the  otiicr,  that  the  line  lupp6fed  to    ries  a  ncriius  or  Aibdividing  plate,  wfac^fa*^ 

be  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  firft  line  of  the    being  equal  to  16  quartern  of  a  <lcSTef,^**J 

Ijnb,  be  truly  on  a  level  or  parallel  with  the  hori-    into  15  equal  parts ;  which,  in  cffe^,  ^v^T 

zon.     The  firft  of  thpfe  plarticulars  is  done  by    limb  into  minutes,  and,  by  eftimatioo,  i»to»»- 


is  piacea  oppOIlCe  10  a  marK.  maac  upuii  inc  cna  iiiii;».iic*»  i»  auuui,  <i  ijiuuacT  ui  *u  «*-.  "-^, 

of  the  limb  of  the  inftrament.    The  four  fcrews  meters  of  the  circles  are  each  5  i»che«:  tbett^v 

at  the  foot  a,  b,  r,  </,  are  to  be  tpmed  until  a  nefs  of  the  plates,  and  the  pUwr  mea{m%  ^ 

per^'e^Sl  coincider.ee  is  obferved  of  the  thread  upon  be  taken  at  the  dhrefiion  of  a  *^^"^"'.g.  t, 

the  mark,  which  IS  accurately  obfen'cd  by  means  '    (698.)  This  inftniment  •  may  be  reOT^ 


of  a  (mairtelefcope  T,  that  fits  to  tiie  limb;  Tht  making  obfervations,  m  tins  *"""^^*»?yjj^ 

other  adjuftment  is  effe^ed  by  means  of  the  fpirit  the  interfeaion  of  the  crofs  hairs,  at  ^**^^ 

\  vel  L,  which  applies  on  the  frame  GH,  and  the  tance  fi-oni  the  plane  of  th^  frdcr,  »  ^^^ 

'  mall  fcrcvvs  ttirhed  as  before  until  the  bubble  of  of  tlie  object-glafs,  the  plane  ^^'j^ J^^A, 

a  r  in  the  level  fettles  in  ihe  middle  of  the  tube,  of  fight,  durhig  the  circular  ipotioo  «  "^  ^ 

U^;e  dotted  tube  EB  is  a  kind  of  prover  to  the  in-  fcope  upon  the  limb,  will  be  ^^^1^°!^, 

iVrument :  for  by  obferving  at  wliat  mark  the  cer^i  free  from  conical  curvJty  \  which  may  w  ^' 

t  c  of  it  appbars  againft,  or  by  putting  iqi  a  mark  ned,  by  fufpeoding  a  long  plumb-Kw  ^r^ 

Hl^ainft  it,  it  will  at  any  time  difcover  if  the  in-  nient  cfiftance  from  the  ^^^^'^'*^*^^|^^Jc^ 

^trument  has  been  difplaced.    The  fcrew  S  at  the  ing  the  plane  of  the  ilftor  in  a  vertsck  p*^ 


u» 
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id  then  by  obfenring,  while  the  telefcopc  is  mo-  Thefe  two  ibckcta  are  very  ufeful  io  keeping  the 

tl   by  the  fcrew  along  the  limb,  whether  the  tclefcope  in  its  greateft  poflTible  degree  <k  fteadi- 

ofa  hairs  appear  to  move  along  the  plumb  line.  /  nefs.     They  alfo  afford  a  better  spportunity  of 

(609  )  The  axis,  b/oy  may  be  elevated,  nearly  balancing  the  telefcope  and  reAifying  its  vertical 

iraflel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a  thread,  than  by  any  other  means. 

lall  common  quadrant;  and  its  error  may  be  (701.)  To  dire^   the   telefcope  to  the  given 

>rreded,  by  making  the  line  of  fight  follow  the  height,  that  a  ftar  would  be  obferved  at,  there  is 

rcular  motion  of  any  of  the  circumpolar  ftars,  fixed  a  fcmicircle  AN  on  one  of  the  fupporters,  of 

hile    the  whole  inllniment  is  moved  aboiit  its  about  8r  inches  diameter,  and  divided  into  de- 

cis,  if  f  Of  the  telefcope  being  fixed  to  the  limb  ;  grees.    The  index  is  fixed  on  the  axis,  at  the  end 

>r  this  porpofe,  let  the  telefcope  it  /  be  direded  of  which  is  a  vernier,  which  fubdivides  the  de- 

i  the  ftar  41,  when  it  paffes  over  the  higheil  point  grees  into  la  parts  or  fi\e  minutes.    This  index  is 

f  its  diurnal  circle,  and  let  the  divifion  cut  by  moveable  on  the  axis,  and  may  be  clofcly  applied 

le   nonius  be  then  noted  :  then,  after  la  hours,  to  the  divilions  by  means  of  a  tightening  fcrew. 

hen  the  ftar  comes  to  the  loweft  point  of  its  Two  upright  polls  of  wood  or  ftone  YY,  firmly 

ircle,  having  turned  the  inftrument  half  round  fixed  at  a  proper  diftance,  fu/lain  the  fupporters 

s   axis,  to  bring  tht  telefcope  into  the  pofitl-  of  this  inftmment.       Thefe  fupporters  are  two 

n    m  0  ;  if  the  crofs  hairs  cover  the  fame  ftar  thick  brafs  plates  RR,  having  weU  fmoothed  an- 

ippofed  at  hf  the  elevation  of  the  axis,  b  f  oyH  gular  notches  in  their  upper  ends,  to  receive  the 

xa«5tly  right ;  but,  if  it  be  neceflary  to  move  the  cylindrical  arms  of  the  axis.  Each  of  thefe  notch- 

.*le£cope  into  the  pofition  u  v,  in  order  to  point  cd  plates  is  contrived  to  be  moveable  by  a  fcrew, 

3  the  ftar  at  r,  the  arch  m  u,  which  meafures  the  which  Ilid^s  them  upon  the  furfaccs  of  two  other 

iigle  m  f  u  or  h  f  c^  will  be  known  ;  and  then  plates,  immovcably  fixed  upon  the  two  upright 

he  axis  bfo  muft  be  deprefled  half  the  quantity  pillars ;  one  plate  moving  in  an  horizontal,  and 

f  this  given  angle,  if  the  ftar  paifed  below  b^  or  the   other  in  a  vertical  diredion ;  or  which  is 

iiuft   be  raifcd  fo  much  higher,  if  above  it ;  and  more  fimple,  thefe  two  modes  are  fometimes  ap- 

hcn  the  trial  muft  be  repeated,  till  the  true  ele-  plied  only  on  one  fide,  as  at  N  and  P,  the  hori- 

ation  of  the  axis  be  obtained.    By  making  the  zontal  motion  by  the  fcrew  P,  and  the  vertical  by 

ike  obfcrvations  upon  the  fame  ftar  on  each  fide  the  fcrew  V. 

he  pole,  in  the  fix  o'clock  hour-circle,  the  error  (701.)  Thefe  two  motions  ferve  to  adjuft  the 
)f  the  axis,  toward  the  eaft  or  weft,  may  aifo  be  telefcope  to  the  planes  of  the  horizon  and  meridi- 
bund  and  correded,  till  the  crcfs  hairs  follow  an  ;  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  by  the  fpirit  level 
he  ftar  quite  round  the  pole :  for,  fuppofing  a  o  EF,  hung  by  DC  on  the  axis  MQ,  in  a  parallel 
^  ^  f  to  be  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  (or  in  the  fe-  direction ;  and  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian  in  the 
:ondary  pradicc  of  the  ^tl  o'clock  hour-circle),  following  manner ;  Obferve  by  the  clock  when  a 
Ti^ke  tne  angle  a  f  p  equal  to  half  an  angle  a  fc^  circumpolar  ftar  fcen  through  this  inftrumcnt  tran- 
ind  -the  line  /  p  will  point  to  the  pole ;  and  the  fits  both  above  and  below  the  pole  ;  and  if  the 
ingle  o  fty  which  is  the  error  of  the  axis,  will  be  times  of  dcfcribicg  the  eaft  em  and  weftem  parts 
L*qual  to  half  the  angle  b  f  c^  or  mfu%  found  by  of  its  circuit  are  equal,  the  telefcope  is  then  in 
the  obfervation  ;  becaufe,  the  difference  of  the  two  the  plane  of  the  meridian  :  othcrwife  the  fcrew  P 
ingles  afby  «/o  *»  double  the  difference  of  their  muft  be  gently  turned  that  it  may  move  the  telef- 
halvcs  afo  and  afp.  Unlefs  the  ftar  be  near^the  cope  fo  much  that  the  time  of  the  ftars  revolu- 
pok*,  allowance  muft  be  made  for  refra<5lions. "  tion  be  bife^ed  by  both  the  upper  and  lower 
(7CX).)  VIJI.  The  Transit  Instrument  is  tranfits,  talyng  care  at  the  (ame  time  |hat  the  axis 
ufed  for  obferving  objects  as  they  pais  over  the  remain  perfectly  horizontal, 
meridian,  and  confifta  of  a  telefcope  fixed  at  right  (703.)  When  the  telefcope  is  thus  adjufted,  a 
Kngles  to  an  horizontal  axis,  fo  fupported  that  mark  muft  be  fct  at  a  conliderable  diftance,  (the 
what  is  called  the  line  of  collimation,  or  line  of  greater  the  better)  in  the  horizontal  dire<aion  of 
light  of  the  telefcope,  may  move  in  the  plane  of  the  interfedlon  of  the  crofs  wires,  and  in  a  place 
the  meridian.  The  axis,  AB,  Plate  XXXIV.  where  it  can  be  illuminated  in  the  night  by  a  Ian- 
fig.  5.  to  which  the  middle  of  the  telefcope  is  fix-  thoni  hanging  near  it ;  which  mark  being  on  a 
e  !,  is  about  al  feet  long,  tapering  gradually  to-  fixed  objeS,  will  ferve  at  all  times  afterwards  to 
w.ird  its  ends,  which  terminate  in  cylinders  well  examine  the  pofition  of  the  telefcope  by,  the  axis 
turned  and  fmoothed.  The  telefcope  CD,  which  of  the  inftrumcnt  being  Eift  adjufied  by  means  of 
13  about  four  feet  and  i^  inch  diameter,  is  con-  the  level. 

ne<^cd  with  the  axis  by  moans  of  a  ftrong  cube  or  (704.)  IX.  The  Equatorial  or  Portable 

die  G,  and  in  which  the  two  cones  MQ,  forming  OsiEKVATORV  ;  an   inftmment  deligned  to  an- 

the  axis  are  fixed.    This  cube  or  ftock  O  ferves  f^*<?r  a  number  of  ufeful  purpofes  in  pra^ical  al'- 

as  the  principal  part  of  the  whole  machine.    It  tronomy,  independent  of  any  particular  obferva- 

not  only  keeps  together  the  two  cones,  but  holds  tory,  may  be  hiade  ufe  of  in  any  fteady  placed 

the  t\^o  fockets  KII,  of  15  inches  length,  for  the  and  performs  moft  of  the  ufeful  operations  m  the 

two  telefcopic  tubes.      Each  of  thele  fockets  has  fcicncc.    The  principal  partb  of  this  inftrumcnt, 

a  fquare  bafe,  and  is  fixed  to  the  cul>e  by  four  Plate  XXXIV.  fi^j.  6.  are,  i.  The  azimuth  o^ 

fcrews.    Thefe  fockets  are  cut  down  in  the  fides  horizontal  circle  A,  which  reprefents  the  horizon 

about  eight  inches,  to  admit  more  cafi'y  the  tube  of  the  place,  and  moves  on  a  long  axis  B,  calleil 

of  the  telefcope;  but  when  tlie  tube  is  mfertcd,  it  the  'vertical  axis*     2.  The  equatorial  01  hour  cii- 

is  kept  in  firm  by  fcrewin;j  up  the  tightening  cie  C,  rcprefeiitinjj:  the  t-cuator,  placed  at  right 

fcreu^  at  the  end  of  the  foclcts  at  K  and  H.  angUb  to  the  ihIot  axis  1),   or  the  axis  of  th  r 

ea;fi. 
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earth  upon  which  it  moTM.    3.  The  femicircle of       (70J.)  ThHe  circlcf  ire  meakitiitiixu 
declination  E|  on  which  the  telefcope  i»  placed,    u  in  tbe  followin;  table: 
and  moving  on  the  axii  <rf  declination,  or  tne  ^s 
of  motion  of  tbe  line  of  ci  "' 


Meafure.oftheie»e«l 
circles,  and  diviCont 
of  them. 

Radiu*. 
lodec. 

Limbl  divided 
to 

fecondt 

limb    into    |  Koohiiat)! 
pittiof  inc.    pamofac. 

Aaimuthorhoriiontal ) 

circle.                       J 

Equatorial  or  hour  cir-> 

Vertical  femicircte  for"! 
declination   or   lati-  > 
tude.                        3 

S     I 
S     I 

5     S 

15' 
(  I'  io  time. 

IS- 

30" 

JO- 

4JI11 
4jth 

4>d 

( 

IltOtk 

Oo*"')  4-  The  telefcope  in  this  equatorial 
may  be  brought  parallel  to  tlie  polar  axis,  as  in 
the  figure,  fb  as  to  point  to  tbe  pole  ftar  in  any 
part  of  its  diurnal  revolution;  and  thus  it  has  been 
ubferved  near  noon,  when  the  fiJn  has  (hone  very 
bright.  J.  The  apparatus  for  correfling  the  error 
in  altitude  occafioned  by  rtfraftion,  which  is  ap- 
plied lolthe  eye  end  of  the  telefcope,  and  confifts 
of  a  Hide  G,  moviug  in  a  groove  or  dovetail,  and 
carrying  the  feveral  eyctubes  of  the  telefcope,  on 
which  Aide  there  it  an  index  correfponding  tofi^e 
fmall  divitioni  engraved  on  the  dovetail ;  a  very 
fmall  circle,  called  the  retraflion  circle,  H,  move- 
able by  a  finger  fcpew  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye 
end  of  the  telefcope ;  which  circle  it  divided  into 
half  minutes,  one  entire  revolution  of  it  being  e- 
qual  to  3'  iS',  and  by  its  motion  raifes  the  cen- 
tre of  the  erofg  hairs  on  a  circle  of  altitude  [  and 
a  quadrant,  I,  of  li  inch  radius,  vitb  divisions  on 
vach  Tide,  one  exprefling  the  degree  of  altitude  of 
the  objeft  viewed,  and  the  other  expreffing  the 
mimitea  and  feonds  of  error  occafioned  hy  re- 
fraction correfponding  to  that  degree  of  altitude ; 
To  this  quadrant  ii  joined  a  fmalt  round  level,  K, 
which  is  adjufted  partly  by  the  pinion  that  turns 
the  whole  of  this  apparatus,  and  partly  by  the  in. 
Jm  of  the  quadrant ;  for  which  purpofe  the  re- 
fraaion  circle  is  fet  to  the  iame  minute,  &c.  which 
the  index  points  to,  on  the  limb  of  the  quadrant  ; 
and  if  the  minute,  &c.  given  by  the  quadrant  ex- 
ceed the  3'  18",  contained  in  one  entire  revolu. 
I'on  of  the  rcTraflion  circle,  this  mud  be  fet  to 
the  excefs  above  one  or  more  of  its  entire  revolu- 
tion* j  then  the  centre  of  the  crofs  hairs  will  ap- 
pear to  be  raifcd  on  a  circle  of  altitude  to  the  ad- 
ditional height  which  the  error  of  reft  ail  ion  will 
occafion  at  that  altitude. 

(707.)  I'o  adjull  this  inftrument  n 
of  collirtialion  to  defcribe  a  portior 
circle  in  the  heavens ;  in  order  to  wl 
muth  circle  muft  be  trnly  levi-l,  the  1 
mation  or  foine  correfponding  line  rej 
the  (mall  brafs  rod,  M,  parallel  to 
pi'rpeiidicular  to  the  axis  of  its  onn 
tion  ;  and  this  taft  axis  muft  be  perp 
the  piilaruxis ;  on  the  brifs  rod,  M, 
tafionally  placed  a  hanging  level,  N, 
which  will  appear  in  the  following  ad 

(708.)  The  aVirauth  circle  mayK' 
by  turning  the  iuftrumtnt  till  one  of 


parallel  to  an  imaginary  line  Joinin; ma; 
feet  fcrews ;  then  adJHll  tbe  level  int^  tki  '■ 
feet  fcrewa ;  turn  the  circle  half  round,  i.  r.  ;1 
and  if  the  bubble  be  not  then  right,  contc  ^ 
the  error  by  the  fcrew  belonging  to  the  le^  > 
the  other  half  error  by  the  two  f«t  (am:  ■ 
peat  this  till  the  bubUe  comes  rigfai ;  [^  :.- 
the  circle  90"  from  the  two  former  pofitioti.  - 
fet  the  bubble  right,  if  it  be  wrong,  hytfc  ■ 
fcrew  at  the  end  of  the  level ;  when  tkii  a .' 
-adjull  the  other  level  by  its  own  Ion.  ^ 
the  azimuth  circle  will  be  truly  Irwi  T 
hanging  level  muft  then  be  fixed  to  tbe  hr--. 
by  two  hooks  of  e^ual  length,  and  Bi»k :-.' 
parallel  to  it:  for  this  purpofe  niakcthei>^ci 
perpendicular  or  nearly  perpeodicubr  Wl»  - 
rizon  ;  then  adjuft  the  level  by  the  piaioi  a  . 
declination  firmicircle;  reverfc  tfaelerdai!,: 
he  wrong,  correfl  half  tbe  error  bj  »  fci.  t 
fcrew  til  at  lies  under  one  end  oJF  thekwl,a,-r- 
other  half  error  by  the  pinion  of  the  ikditc: 
femicircle;  repeat  this  till  tbe  bubbkki;:: 
both  polittons. 

(709.)  Tomakethe  brafsrodMirhictb- 
vel  is  fufpendedat  right  angles  to  Ihtiniie- 
tion  of  the  telefcope  or  line  of  coHiaidci.  t» 
the  polar  axis  horizontal,  or  nearly  b:  fct^- 
clinalion  femicircle  to  o",  turn  theboviEi:. 
tbe  bubble  comes  right ;  then  tun  tbcdfdsC' 
circle  to  90°;  adjud  the  bubble  by  rnbf'- 
preifmg  the  polar 'axis,  firft  by  hindtSlithf- 
ly  right;  afterwards  tighten,  with  at  iwr  I' 
tlie  focliel  which  runs  on  an  arch  witl  Urf- 
axis;  and  then  apply  the  Cunejmnbj^' 
adjufting  fcrew  at  the  end  of  tbe  faMt'wt.' '' 
bubble  comes  quite  right ;  tbefiiiinitbrftta'' 
tion  circle  to  the'oDDofite  00*:  iftkip:* 
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ide  of  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  teleicope ;  and  or  S^  on  the  declination  femicircle  as  are  equal 

bus  this  axis  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  polar  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude ;  then  elevate 

ixis.  the  polar  axis  till  the  bubble  be  horizontal,  and 

(710.)  The  next  adjuftmcnt  is  to  make  the  cen-  thus  the  equatorial  circle  will  be  elevated  to  the 
re  of  cro(s  hairs  remain  on  the  lame  obje^y  co-latitude  of  the  place ;  fet  this  circle  to  6  honrs; 
diile  the  eye  tube  is  turned  quite  round  by  the  adjuft  the  level  by  the  pinion  of  the  declination 
>inion  of  the  refradion  apparatus.  For  this  ad-  , circle;  then  turn  the  equatorial  circle  exadly  \% 
ultment,  let  the  index  on  the  Aide  to  the  firft  di«  hours  from  the  laft  poBtion ;  and  if  the  level  be 
ifion  on  the  dovetail ;  and  fet  the  divilion  mark-  not  right*  corredt  one  half  of  the  error  by  the  equa- 
d  iS''  on  the  refradion  circle  to  its  index ;  then  torial  circle,  and  the  other  half  by  the  declinadoa 
ook  through  the  telefcope,  and  with  the  pinion  circle ;  then  turn  the  eauatorial  circle  back  again 
urn  the  eye  tube  quit  round ;  and  if  the  centre  exadly  \%  hours  from  the  laft  pofition ;  and  if  the 
f  the  hairs  does  not  remain  on  the  fame  fpot  du-  level  be  Aill  wrong,  repeat  the  corredion  as  be- 
ing that  revolution,  it  muft  be  correded  by  the  fore  fill  it  be  right,  when  turned  to  either  pofi- 
(lur  (mall  fcrews,  two  and  two  at  a  time,  which  tion ;  that  being  done,  fet  the  nonius  of  the  equa- 
irill  be  found  upon  unfcrewing  the  neareft  end  of  torial  circle  exadly  to  6  hours,  and  the  nonius  of 
be  eye  tube  that  contains  the  firft  eye  glafs ;  re-  the  declination  circle  exadly  to  o**.  The  princi- 
>eat  this  common  till  the  centre  of  the  hairs  re-  pal  ufes  of  this  equatorial  af^y 
nains  on  the  fpot  looked  at,  during  an  entire  re-  (713O  I-  To  find  the  meridiai^  by  oife  obferva* 
olution.  tion  only :  for  this  purpofe,  elevate  the  eauatorial 

(7 IX.)  To  make  the  line  of  coUimation  parallel  circle  to  the  co-latitude  of  the'  place^  and  fet  the 

0  the  brafs  rod  on  which  the  level  hangs,  fet  the  declination  femicircle  to  the  fun's  declination  for 

olar  axis  horizontal,  and  the  declination  circle  to  the  day  and  hour  required ;  then  move  the  azi- 

o^ ;  adjuft  the  level  by  the  polar  axis ;  look  muth  and  hour  circles  both  at  the  lame  time,  ei- 

hrough  the  telefcope  on  fome  diftant  horizontal  thcr  in  the  fame  br  contrary  diredion,  till  the 

»bjed,  covered  by  the  centre  of  the  crofs  hairs ;  centre  of  the  crofii  hairs  in  the  telefcope  exadly 

hen  invert  the  teleicope,  which  is  done  by  turn-  covers  the  centre  of  the  fun.*    When  that  is  done, 

ng  the  hour  circle  half  round ,  and  if  the  centre  the  index  of  the  hour  cupcle  vrill  give  the  apparent 

f  the  crofs  hairs  does  not  cover  the  fame  objed  or  folar  time  at  the  inftant  of  obfervation ;  and 

s  before,  corred  half  the  error  by  the  uppermoft  thus  the  time  is  gained,  though  the  fun  be  at  a 

nd  lowermoft  of  the  4  fmall  fcrews  at  the  eye  end  diftance  from  the  meridian.    Then  turn  the  hour 

rf  the  large  tube  of  the  telefcope.  Thiscon^ion  circle  till  the  index  points  precifely  at  xa  o'clock, 

v'iil  give  a  fecond  objed  now  covered  by  the  cen-  and  lower  the  telefcope  to  the  horizon,  in  order 

re  c^  the  hairs,  which  muft  be  adopted  inftead  of  to  obferve  fome  point  there  in  the  centre  of  the 

he  firit  object :  then  invert  the  telefcope  as  be-  glafs,  and  that  point  is  the  meridian  mark  found 

ore ;  and  if  the  fecond  objed  be  not  cohered  by  by  one  obfervation  only ;  the  beft  time  for  this 

he  centre  of  the  hairs,  corred  half  the  error  by  operation  is  three  hours  before  or  three  hours  af- 

he  fame  two  fcrews  which   were  ufed  before,  tdi*  la  at  noon. 

Phis  corredion  will  give  a  third  objed,  now  co-  (714.)  II.  To  pomt  the  telefcope  on  a  ftar, 

ered  br  the  centre  of  the  hairs,  ^hich  mtift  be  though  not  on  the  meridian,  in  full  day  light, 

idopted  inftead  of  the  fecond  objed ;  repeat  this  Having  elevated  the  equatorial  circle  to  the  co-Ia- 

tperation  till  no  error  remains ;  then  fet  the  hour  titude  of  the  place,  and  fet  the  declination  femi- 

tirde  exadly  to  1 1  hours  (the  declination  circle  circle  to  the  liar's  declination,  move  the  index  of 

emaining  at  90^  as  before) ;  and  if  the  centre  of  the  hour  circle  till  it  point  to  the  precife  time  at 

he  crofs  hairs  does  not  cover  the  laft  objed  fixed  which  the  ftar  is  then  diftant  from  the  meridian, 

>n,   fet  it  to  that  objed  by  the  two  remaining  found  in  tables  of  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftars, 

mall  fcrews  at  the  eye  end  of  the  large  tube,  and  and  the  ftar  will  then  appear  in  the  glafs.    Befides 

hen  the  line  of  coUimation  will  be  i^rallel  to  the  Ihefe  ufes  peculiar  to  this  iE^rument,  it  is  alfo  ap^ 

)rafs  rod.  plicAMe  to  all  the  purpofes  to  which  the  principal 

(7x1.)  For  redifying  the  nonius  of  the  decHna-  aftroaomical  inftruments,  viz.  a  tranfit,  a  qua- 

ion  and  equatorial  circles*  lower  tl*?  telefcope  as  drant,  and  an  equal  altitude  iaftrumenti  are  ap- 

nany  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  below  o^  plied« 

I    N    D    £    X« 

A.  Altitude  of  the  fun  obferved  AmTici^atiom    of   the    equi- 

\bcrratiom  of  the  fixed  ftars,  by  Pythoas,  %%.  noxes,  caufe  of,  429—431. 

difcovered  by  Bradley,  57,  63,  Amazon,  the  river,  five  high,  Aphelion  diftance  oli  a  comet 

395.  of   light  demonftrated,  and  four  low  tides  in,  at  once,  computed,  196.  place  of  the 

396—401.  478.  Apbefion  of  the  planets,  a  7  a. 

Adam   fuppoied  to  have  been  Americans    acquainted   with  the  word  explained,  331. 

acquainted  with  Aftronomy  4.  aftronomy,  18.  Apoosb  motion    of  the    fun, 

Almagest,  compiled  by  Pto-  Annual  motion  of  the  earth  computed,  by Albategnius, 34. 

Jemv,  3a.  commented  on  by  illuftrated,  411-^414.  defined,  37a,  381. 

Purback,  39.  and  compleated  Antarctic    circle    defined,  Arabians  cultivate  aftronomy, 

by  Muller,  40.  419*  33.  34. 

Alp  HON  SINE  Tables  compofedf  Anteoilutians,     acqaaiifted  Aracta»  taUs 

38.  and  corrededi  39.  with  aftronomy,  4—6.  "* 
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Arctic  circle,  defined,  417. 
Aacturus,  half  a  degree  more 

foutherly  than    the   ancieots 

reckoned,  246. 
Armillary   spheres  ereded 

at  Alexandria,  29. 
Ascending  Node,  place  of  the, 

27i» defined,  354» 577* 
Aspects  of  the  planets,  359. 
Astronomical      infiruments, 

defcnbed,     68a«:   machinery, 

t>66 — 68 X.   qiudrants,  686 — 


T    R    O    N 


O    M    Y.  Ikbex. 

Caspian  Sea   has  do  fenfible  Density  of  Che  whole  matter 

'  tides,  480.  in  the  earth,  68.  pffopmlkHal, 

Celestial    Bodies,    appear-  of  the  fun  and  planets,  t^a, 

ances  of  the,  as  feen  by  the  345,  346. 

naked  eye,   71 — 91.  as  feen  Dbscendino    Node    defined, 

through  telefqopes,  9a — 137.  457,  577.  niark  of  it,  ib. 

Centripetal  powbbs  illuftra-  .Diambtirs  of  the  fun  ^  pb* 

ted,  273.  nets,  271. 

Chaldea,  a  country  proper  for  Dichotomy  of  the  moop,  nfed 

aitronomical  obiervation,   19.  by  Ariftarchus  to  detenniiit 

Chaldbans,  early  aftronomers,  the  Gxn*s  diAance,  39. 

i.^,  19,  20.  Diffraction  of  rays*  defiaed, 

695.  Sedor,  696.  Tabled,  how    Chinese,   faid    to    have  been  168. 

to conftru^,  563.  writings,  70.       taught  aftronomy  by  Noah,  8.  Direct   motion   of  a  pUaet 

Astronomy,  etymology  of,  de^       thehr  fuperitition,  660.  defined,  378. 

finition  of,  fublimity  and  ufe-    Chronology,   eclipfes    uieful  Diurnal  rotations  of  the  te 

fulncfs,  3.  antiquity  of,  4—20.        in,  661.  and  planeU,  »7i.af  theeanli 

hiftory  of,  4 — 69.  various  fyf-    Circles  defcribed  by  the  plan-  illuftrated,  411 — 4x4. 

ets,  347 — SS5'  Druids  eariy  aftronomers,  18. 
Cold,  caufe  of,  in  winter,  424 


terns  of,  248—256.  the  true 
fyftem  Qf#  257,  272. 

Atheniaks  ere^  a  ftatue  to 
Berofus  the  aftronoftter,  28. 

Atlantic  ocean,  tides  in  the, 
lefs  than  in  the  Pacific,  477. 

Atmosphere,  a  lunar,  argu- 
ments againft  the  exiftence  of, 
x6i.  axifwered,  162—169. 

Atmosphere,  fuppofed  to  have 
aerial  tides,  481.  light  refra<5t- 
ed  by  it,  497 — 501. 

Atmospheres,  Venus  and 
Mars  have,  107,  108. 

Attraction  of  the  great  moun- 
tains, affedts  the  plumb-line, 
61.  Dr  Herfchers  ideas  of  the 
effeds  of  attraction  upon  the 
heavenly  bodies,  220 — 226.  a 
queftion  refpe(5ting  attra<ftion, 
24,;.  it^  power  fuppofed  to  be 


—426. 
Comets,  written  on  by  Mullar, 
40.  obferved  by  Werner,  42. 
and  Hevelius,  46.  their  paths 
difcovered  by  Kepler,  49. 
their  places  obferved,  and  eie* 
ments  computed  by  Dr  Brad- 
Icy,  62.  then*  number  and  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye,  81.  ap- 
parent magnitudes,  82.  ap- 
pearances through  telefcopes, 
130  — 134.  of  their tiils,  132— 
134.  conjedures  refp6fting 
comets,  171 — i78.concIufion3 
drawn  from  obfervation,  -180. 
—202.  numbers  noticed,  260. 
their  nature  and  motions,  327 


E. 

£  ARTH,  the  figure  of  the,  difpvte 
concerning,  61.  mean  deofit^ 
of  matter  in  it,  68.  tbemoBk« 
of,  maintained  by  Pythagom 
and  Ntcetas,  257.  its  rcvoia- 
tion,  diurnal  rotatioo,  propor- 
tional  dcnfity«  ficc.  270 — 27s. 
diftancefrom  the  fun,  386. <&a- 
meter  and  motion,  ib.  ^vm, 
387,  388,  389.  angle  of  its  asi^ 
39c  its  motion  round  the  fn, 
ib.  proved,  3  9 1 — 401 .  ofajedkiQ, 
402.  moves  00  its  axis,  4013— 
4 1  o,  its  motions  illu  ftiated,  41 1 
— 431.  appears  as  a  mooD  to 
the  Lunarians,  435.  and  Ae 
biggeft  body  in  the  uoiverfe,  ibt 


— 33r.  faiv*  to  occafion  eclipfes    Eclipses,  the  theory  of,  knon 


of  the  fun,  665. 


balance<l  by  projectile  forces.  Conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 

245.  etfeda  of  attraction  on  the  Saturn,   obferved  by  Tycho 

•  motions  of  the  planets,  282 —  Brahc,  48. 

344.  Conjunctions  of  planets  de- 

AuRORA  Borealis,  affinity  be-  fined,  359.  mark  of,  360. 

tween   the,   and   the   tails  of  CoNSTELLAriONS,   r»umber  of 


•comets,  192,  193. 
Axis  ofthe  earth  defcribed,  390, 

42T. 
Azimuth  circle,  utility  ofthe, 

694.  how  to  adjuft  it,  708. 
B. 
Baltic  ocean  has   no 

tides,  480. 
BEARDEDCOMET,explained,i33. 
Belts.    See  Jupiter. 
Bfnares,  acelc brat<*d  obferva- 

tory  at,  12. 
Bl&ck  Sea  bas^no  fenfible  tides, 

4^0. 


the  Chinefe,  8.  how  marked,  9. 
when  firft  ufed  by  the  Greeks, 
23,  24.  names  of  the  ancient, 
548.  and  modern,  549,  550. 
number  of  ftars  in  each,  548— 

550- 
fenfible    Copernican  System  publifli- 

ed,  43.  improved,  44.  ac- 
count of  it,  257 — 272.  much 
cppofed  at  firlt,  2'58.  confirm- 
ed by  Newton,  259. 
Crabtree,  Mr,  ;fee  the  firft 
tranfit  of  Venus  ever  obferved, 


5a»  537' 


Bodies  ofthe  fun  and  planets    Crystalline     Heavfns,    an 


dt'fmbcd,  331—336. 
Bull's    eve,    nmre    foutherly 
than  the  aucietits  placed   it, 
.  246. 

C. 
C  A  LIP  PIC  PERIOD  corretflcd  by 

Hipparchufs,  31. 
CdRTibiAN  byiUm,  2^6. 


erroneous  notion  in  the  Ptole- 
maic Syftem,  251. 

Darknesses,       extraordinary, 


to  the  Chinefe,  to.  accoQotscf« 
colleded  by  Hipparchus,  51. 
preliminary  ob£ervatioBi  Tr> 
fpe<51ing,  570—582,  rrio 
and  examples  for  calcnl^iai, 
583,584 — 649.  for  a  |?a«»^ 
folar  eclipfe,  650 — 657.  ocSp- 
fes  of  Ju(>iter*s  foteUites,  ^ 
cometary  eclipiet,  665.  csb^ 
fes  of,  explained,  676. 

Ecliptic,  obliquity  of  the,  b 
Ptolemy's  time,  29,  fiwd  H 
Albatcgnius,  34.  obferved  hr 
Arzachel,  35.  corrxrded  bf 
Werner,  42.  derivatioa  of  tlf 
name,  349.  how  to  find  t^e 
ecliptic,  350—352,  and  its  ob- 
liquity, ^53.  it  is  lefs  tb»  n 
Ptolemy's  time,  554.  the  «- 
cliptic,  is  comprehended  m  *Jx 
zodiac,  546. 

Egypt,  a  country  pxnper  hi 
aftronomical  obferratioai,  i>- 

Electric  Fluid,  fuppoimitt 

'  Hamilton,  to  be  brocght  b*i 

to  the  planets  by  com^tv  "" 


fuppcfcd  to  be  caufcd  by  co-    Elliptical  orbits  of  ibrp^ 
nvets.  187,  665.  nets,    difcovered   by  Ka^9 

DfiLUGE,  fuppoicd  to  have  been        4^.  of  Saturn's  (ateJlhcs*  «"• 
caufcd  by  a  comet,  1 95.  Kit  comets,  Tcry  excrctnc*  j?-  - 

Elongatwv 


£lo!40Atiom9  greatell,  of  infe- 
rior planets,  371.  defined,  361. 
Ephemeriois   made  by  Pur« 
bach*  40. 
»  £ficycle,  a  term  in  the  Ptole* 
maiCy  Syftem*  15  a. 
Equinoctial,  obliquity  of  the, 

421.  caufe  of  the  iealbns,  ib. 
Equinoxes,  preceflion  of  the, 

calculated,  34,  4a. 
Evening  star,  77.  y 

EzcENTRiciTiEs  of  the pl^nfts, 

a 70.  how  to  detern^iiii!,  561. 
ExcENTRiciTV^^pf^the  earth's 

orbit,  rul(utd  determine,  560. 
EzcENTClcs,    a  term   in   the 
Ptolemaic  Syftem,  25  a. 
F. 
P  AC  u  L  A  of  the  fun  explained,  9  7. 
Falling   bodies,  velocity  of, 

303,  304. 
Fields  of  stars  defined,  aia. 
]po-Hi,  emperor  of  China,  taught 
•  the  Chinefe  ailronomy,  80. 
Forces,    central,   explained 
a  73. 

G. 
Galaxy.    See  Milky  Way. 
Geocentric   latitude  defi- 
ned, 353. 
Geocentric  motion  explain- 
ed, 361,  36%f  370. 
Geometry  introduced  intoaf- 

tronomy,  27. 
G|orgian  Planet,  )difco- 
Georoium  SiDus,     >  vered  by 
Dt  Herfchel,  96.  has  two  fa- 
tellites,  ib.  laS.    its  diilance 
from  the  fun,  69.  its  apparent 
magnitude,  ia8.  fuppofcd  ilze 
of  the  fatellites,  ib.  periods  of 
revolutions  and  diftances,  ia9. 
Globe,  the  improved  celeftial, 

defcribed,  677 — 678. 
Onomon,  the  ufe  of  a,  known 
to  the  Chinefe,  io«   ufed  by 
Pythoas,i  28.^  one  ereded  at 
Bologna,  59. 
GaA  viTATiON    defined,     189. 
its^  effeds  on  the  planets,  290 
— 298.  and   iatellitcs,   300 — 
308.  on-  the  moon  in  particu* 
lar,  306—310.  illuflrated,  320 
— 326.  is  diffufcd  through  the 
-whole  fubflance  of  the  celef- 
tial  bodies,  332-344. 
Gravity,  various  effe<^t8of,  275, 

306.  illuflrated,  276—281. 
O REEKS,    probabie    origin   of 
their  aftronomy,   23,  24,  25, 
Vitruvius's  account  of  it,  28. 
H. 
H ALLEY,  Dr,  examines  Hevell- 
us*8    inftruments,     54.    and 
xtiakes  obfervations  along  with 
him,  ib.  makes  a  catalogue  of 
the  filed  ftars,  60.  makes  ta- 
bles of  the  comets,  107,  jg8. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.    ^'     ^ 


s  r  ,R  o  n  o  u 

Harvest    Moon    rifes   fooner 

than  any  other,  481.  reafons 

of  this,  483-4S8.  goes  through 

a  courie  of  more  and  lefs  be'  ^ 

neficial  ftatcs,  489.  /' 

Heat  of  comets,  Newton's  efti- 

mata  of  the,  194.' 
He  A  YEN  s,  ipneral  appearrance  of 

the,  74.'aivifion8  of  the  ftarry,    ICpeler^s  laws,  aS3-nd^.  il* 

544'— 550.  luftrated,  286—289. 

t^ELIOCENTRIC    CIRCLES    defi-  L. 

ned  and  defcribed  347,  349.  JLATiTUtfB  df  a  planet  defined* 

Heliocentric  latitude,  de-  353.  of  a  place^  direction  fof 

fined,  353.  finding  the,  j  j2. 

Herschel,   Dr,  improves   the  Light,  progreilive  motion  ot 


phaenomena^  ib.^ltS*  other, 
phxnomeinl,  264,  267,  170J 
%jU  *72.  attraAive  poWef  or 
Jupiter,  301,  301.  motion 
of  light  from  Jupiter  to  the 
earth,  396,  his  ikellites  ofteU 
eclipfed,  664. 


refleding  telclcope,  59.  con- 
flruAs  very  powerml  ones, 
69.  difcovers  a  new  planet 
with  (atellites,  ib.  his  obfer* 
valions  on  Venus,  107.  and 
Mars,  108.  he  difcovers  two 
rings  round  Saturn,  122 — 124* 
a  fixth  and  feventh  fatellite, 
125.  and  vaft  numbers  of  ne- 
bulae, 137.  he  obferves  erup- 


difcovered,  59,  395  propor< 
tions  of,  in  the 'planets,  272* 
velocity  and  aberration  of,  396 
—402.  afford  evidence  of  tht 
motion  of  the  earth,  39^,  409 
— 411.  iliuftrated,  412—414* 
quantity  of,  afforded  by  the 
earth  to  the  moon,  43^.  re- 
fraction of,  by  the  atmofphere, 
»97 — SOJ- 


tions  of  the  lunar  volcanoes.    Local  zodiac,  defcribed,  ^sS* 
158.  forms  a  new  theory  of  London   bridge,  time  of  the 
*     "  *'         tides  arriving  at,  478. 

Longitude,  method  of  finding 
the,  propofed  by  Werrter,  42. 
byDr  Halley,  60.  executed,  ib. 
Longitude  of  a  celcftial  phsc. 
nomenon  defined}  357.  or  pla- 
ces, eafilj  foi^nd  in  the  moon, 
438.  eclipfes  ufeful  in  deter- 
mining it,  661,  664. 


.  the  univerfe,  210,  211.  his 
theory  of  the  heavens,  221 — 
229.  of  nebulous  ftrata,  233— 
242.  He  propofes  to  ascertain 
the  parallax  of  the  flars,  539. 
Herschel,  the  new  planet  fo 
named  by  foreign  a  (Mono- 
mers, 69*  See  Georgium 
Sious. 


Horizontal  Parallax,  defi-    Looped  ci/rves  of  the  ptancti 

ned,  522.  how  to  find  it,  523.        defcribed,  375— 377>  49J. 
Horizontal  sun  and  Moon,    Lunar  eclipses,  two  happen 


appai-ent  m.ignitude  of  the, 
490.  accounted  for  by  Alha- 
zcn,  491.  Des  Cartes  and 
Wallis,  492,  493.  Dr  Defa- 
guliers,  494,  and  Dr  Smithi 
495.  probable  caufe,  496. 

Huenna,   Tycho  Brahe  builds 
an  obiervatory  on,  48. 
I.J. 

Inclinations  of  the  planets  to 
the  ecliptic,  271. 

Indians,  early  aftronomers,  14. 

Inferior  planets  defined, 354. 

Instruments    defcribed,    68a 
—714 


annually,  602.  one  villble,  the 
other  not,  603.  Rules  for  cal- 
culating, 6x0—628.  exempli, 
fied,  676. 

Lunar  tables  completed,  6j# 
fhow  the  moon's  place  trqtrit 
in  the  fyzygies,  627,  628. 

Lunarians,  appearances  of  the 
earth  to  the,  43^,  436,  442. 
have  always  equal   day  and 

night,  437— 439- 
Lunations,  no  complete  num- 
.  ber  of,  finiihcd  without  a  frac- 
tion, 580.    See  MuoN. 

M. 


Italy,  great  aftronomers  in,  64.  Machinery  defcribed,  666-681. 

Julian  year,  excefs  of  the,  a  Maculae  of  the  fun,  defined,  97* 

bove  the  folar,  430.  Magnitudes   of  the  celefti.il 

Jupiter,  conjunction  of  with  bodies,  522— 541.  of  iht^  [tars 

Saturn,  obferved,   48.  occul-  diftinj^uifhed,  542. 

tation  of,  by  the  Moon,  54.  Mars,  hisappcerancetotheeye. 


eclipfes  of,  by  his  fotellites,  ob- 
ferved, S5'  his  appearance  to 
the  eye,  79.  and  through  a  te- 
lefcope,  jLcg.  number  of  his 
belts  variable,  ib.  567.  fpots 
obferved  on  him,  ib.  his  figure 


78.  colour  and  other  phaeno- 
mena,  ib.  appearance  throuj,h 
a  telefcope,  108.  appears  glb- 
ous,  near  the  quadraturi^, 
164.  rules  for  calcul  iting  h.i 
dillances,  531,  532. 


and  rotation,  no.  has  four  fa-    Marseilles,  the  gnomon  early 
tcllites,  III.  account  cf  their        u led  at,  28. 

Z  z  z.  z  Mattki^ 
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Matter,  univerfal attraction  of, 
proved,  $Sy  491,  33^—344. 
denfity  of,  in  the  earth,  68, 
391,  and  planets,  346.  quantity 
ot\  in  thefijperiorplanetSt  345. 

Mean  distanccs  of  the  pla- 
nets, a  70. 

^IDITERRANEAK     SeA    haS  DO 

tides,  480. 

Mercury;  appearance  of,  to  the 
eye,  76.  and  through  a.  tele* 
fcope,'io6.  has  phafes  finnilar 
to  thofe  of  the  moon,  ib.  164. 

■    feen  in  conjundion  with  the 

* .  fun,  364.  and  pafllng  over  his 
difk,  365.  when  he  will  be  thus 
fccn  agnin,  ib*  his  motion  une- 
qual, 3<j6. 

M  F  R  J  I)  I A  N ,  Fulcs  for  finding  the, 

•Jew,      /J  J. 

Meridian  line,  rules  for  draw- 
ing 3,  502,  507. 

Micrometer  improved, 58. ne- 
cetfary  for  mejfuriug  angular 
diftances,  6Sj. 

Milkv  Way,  appearance  of  the 
90.  Dr  Ikrlchcl  difcovcrs  in- 
numerable multitudes  of  dare 
in  it,  212.  he  views  it  by  fitids 
ib.  and  fuppofes  the  fun  to  be 
in  it,  216.  he  gauges  it,  220. 

MoKTH,  lyuodical  and  periodi- 
cal, defin(xl,  t;6i^. 

M'  OS,  acceleration  of  the,  de- 
termined by  £bn  Younis's  ol>- 
f(  rvitlons,  35.  difcovered  by 
pr  Hailty,  6o-  hei:  appearan- 
ces to  the  eye,  7a.  and  thro* 
a  tcl',jrcope,  IC4,  105.  number 
and  names  of  her  principal 
fpc>ls,  105.  gn;at  inequalities 
OB  i '.  cr  fu  rf.K  e,  156.  fu  ppofed  to 
be  mountainous,  ib.  attempts 
made  to  me.nfure  their  heij;ht, 

'  J57.  Dr  Ilcrfchel's  eftim«te, 
iu  finiilari^y  between  them 
and  terRftri.ii  mountains,  158. 
v3lcanOi3  amo::g  them,  ib. 
conjidurcR  rtfpc»fiing  the 
mc'on'»  fubftance,  159.  and 
her  fpots,  160.  controverfy  a- 
bout  her  having  an  atniof- 
plUTC,  161—169.  arguments 
for  ti.e  nc^^iivt,  j6i.  and  tor 
tl.e  afilrmative,  j«»z— lA;.  a 
li.rnir.o'is  ling  aiouiul  htT,  in 
'■^U\l  tc'ipli  s,  iCC.  fxpcri- 
inn.'s  r-  ipti'^tipg  it,  107.  le- 
ir.MV,  i^S,  i^;.  ir*- iilry  wht, 
tl-'T  liir  mocTT  ii.  inhabited, 
i-o-  licr  Uiifj'^  iu;iv:Ii  and 
;.Tiv  v  n,  2«'.3.  l<er  orlit  and 
moti'jfi,  -jOJ.  ,02.  il'uTir.iJi  v^, 
to'] — •■,;6.  lx.1  ri  Tji(iiiciii-!ib, 
«S. f.  ?f9,  v'o.  i'^'--\  peculiar 
}.  h:r.i^  I-  '  na,  4  71 — 447,  t'li.  iiiT 
l^t-iiMis  t/»e  ti'!»f,  4..  —4^0. 
;;;rcii\;n    ot    \'xx   ic*<e    lo 
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that  cf  the  fun  in  moving  the 
fca»  457.  her  appearance  at 
the  full  in  harvcft,  48?.  caufes 
of  it,  48.1—489.  appearance 
near  the  horizon,  400.  vari- 
ous reafons  aflfigned  for  it,  ib. 
— ^496.  inec^ualities  of  her 
motions,  564  how  to  find  her 
diurnal  and  horary  motions, 
&c.  567—569.  caufes  of  her 
eclipfes,  570—582.  rules  for 
calculating  them,  584—628. 
to  find  her  way  from  the  fun, 
629 — 6;»4.  her  colour,  &:c. 
during  an  eclipfe,  658,.  659. 
her  diftance  from  the  earth 
lefs  than  formerly,  662.  her 
various  phafts  exemplified, 
672~674»  676. 

MOLNING   STAR,  77. 

Motion,  planetary,  laws  of, 
a83— 285.  363— 3^5.  of  light, 
.^95—402. 

Mori  OSS  of  comets,  327 — .^31. 
of  plai.ets  in  antecedence  and 
confccjucnce,  defir.ed,  t^;;^.  i\'\- 
tcCk,  3<'v3,372.  and  retrograde, 
363,  779.  piogrtfiive  ot  li^'ht, 
409,  410.  aimual  and  diurnal 
ofthcc:irth,  411  —  414,  511. 
N. 

Kavtical  almanack  annual- 
ly pubiifljed,  67. 

Kautical  EPHEMERispublifh- 
cd,  63. 

Keap  TiDFs,  caufeof  the,  453, 

470,  474- 

Ktuut/t  explained,  137.  vaft 
numbers  of,  difcovered  by  Dr 
Herlchtl,  ib.  his  account  of 
them,  214 — 233. 

Ntw  STARS,  account  of  feveral, 
84—89. 

Newto>j,  Sir  Ifaac,  conftrudts 
reflcdois  with  fpherical  fpe- 
cuiums,  ^6.  brings  fi>cculative 
agronomy  to  perfection,  57. 
detrrmines  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  61.  difcovcrs  the  true 
motion  of  comets,  180.  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  opaque 
bodies,  183.^  and  that  their 
tails  are  a  thin  vapour,  expell- 
ed Ly  the  heat,  i$<).  histfii- 
matc  of  the  heat  of  comets 
194.  he  confirms  the  Coper- 
nican  lyflem,  259.  lays  down 
the  laws  of  miJtlcn,  ib.  and 
gravity,  2 '5.  2 Si.  his  arj^u- 
meiit  agairit  the  eternity  of 
the  V  Olid,  299. 

Konfc.s  def.rj^i,  2^0.  how  to 
Hid  lit  motion  of  the  moon's 
3:;,  ;:4.  line  of  iht  nodes, 
oil. Ill d,   35^. 

KfKAGLiiMAL  degree  dc^i.cd 
44:* 
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North  pole  $TA»,r; 

of  the,  73,  74. 
O. 
Obsertatories,  tiT^ 

Babel  and  BHus  ^. 

be,  19.  thcpyraakl* 

probably  ufedasioi''. 
Observatory  dricrt 

the  portable,  dctcr^ 

704—714- 
Occultatioh   of  J.f 

the  moon,  obfnxr^!. 
Octants   of  the  c:. 

bed,  448. 
Opposition  dcfiiird, , 

of,  360. 
Orbits,  of  thcplaur. 
'   t ions oftl.e, to  1  Lett. 

dtfcribed,     38s—;,. 

fccondary  phmti,    . 

their  exceotncittr*. 
Orion,  number  d  ft.- 
Orrlky  ert'<ittd  by  y^ 

30    dffeription  ot  : 

made  for  kint'  C5ftr 

of  Mr  Fergulon'i,  r*  - 
OsYMANDVAS,  an  »tTr 

cbclc  in  the  moaur.. 
P. 
PZRAEOLA  of  a  corDf^, 

of  faiding  the,  3:9. 

PtNDULUM,   a   tflt  Cf ' 

304.   cauir    of  its  '■ 
23,^,  vibrates  qoitkct 
poles,  405. 

PtNDULUM      CLCCI    C 

683. 

PENUMBRAt    rule  to  * 
place  touched  by  tb. 

Perigee  defined,  3*:, 

Period  of  ecliplcs,  : 
Eclipses. 

Periodical   revolaf*  - 
and  times  of  the  pii 

Pisces  and  Aries^.::;; 
of  the  moon  in,  48." 

Plan^tarivm,  mixr 
chimcdea,  ^o.  Mr.'- 
fcribed,  675- 

Planets,  atnemyaff*^ 

by  Mullcr,  40.  ibttri: 

ces  to  the  eye,  ;5' *" 

ber,  75.  apparent  c^t 

80.  and  motions  *•  "* 

fed  by  Kepler  to  be  •'• 

mals,   who  ivnxn  r  " 

fun  by  mt-ans  of  ^ 
PlamtsdiJiurbtN^r 

comets,    2CZ'     Tb-' 
amd  order,  si^c-  ^^  - 
bodies  263.  iTkl  fj'K  ' 
their  piriodf ,  &J(ac-^ 
Ctnlricttics,  :*c.    * 
pbnet:,  ;cc — ;it. 
cl(.5   defined  ard  '• 

.^5  :^  .*"  :  5  ^  •  ^""^  |°3l  - 
t  en  ■  i*n6  roTf,  ojpw^ ' 
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Ni>ix,  A    S 

aip«A^  359— .^6S.  ftationary 
Hx>pearances,  ^6^—373'  appa- 
rent paths,  374,  375.  motions^ 
.^  7  *»  3  7  7-  <iirc^ .  3  7  8 .  and  retro- 
^ra4c,  379.  in  apogee  and  pc- 
rlgtfe,  373,  381.  periods  of  re- 
turn, 382—385.  nilesfor  find- 
ing the  p.irallax  of  planets,  '511 

-  — ^533.  their  diftances,  534^ 
536.  and  periodical  timcs^  559, 

PleiaoeS)  number  of  ftars  m> 

136. 
Pole  of  the  heavens,  how  to  find 

the  altitude  of  the,  S5^t  ^54- 
Poles  defined^  as  ufed  by  Htrf- 

chel,  237. 
Poles  ot  the  earth,  bodies  hea- 

vieft,  when  near  the,  405. 
Progressive  motion  of  liirht 

proves    the    motions  of   the 

earth,  395— 4 M- 
Projectile  forces,  fuppofed 

by  Dr  Herfchcl,  to  countcr-a<*l 

the  power  of  attraction,  145. 

rendered  probable  by  changes 

of  the  pofitions  of  |tars,  246. 

PfcOfORTIONAL    DISTA>JCES   of 

the  planets  from  the  fun,  270. 

Proportions  of  light,  heat, 
bulk,  and  deniUy  of  the  pla> 
nets,  27  a. 

Ptthagorean  fyftem  of  aftro- 
noftiy,  taught  by  Philolaus, 
26.  and  Armarchus,  29.  car- 
ried mto  Italy,  Gaul,  and  E- 
gypt,  27,  28.  reftored,  43.  250. 

PvTHAOORfcANs  held  comcts  to 
bcof  the  nature  of  planets,  172. 

QUADRA?«T,  MURAL,  dcfcribcdy 
687—693. 

Quadrant,  portable,  defcri- 
bed,  694,  695. 

Quadrant,  reflecting,  in- 
vented, 57, 

Quadrature  defined,  3591360. 

U. 

Refraction  of  light  by  the  at- 
mofphere,  49  7.  illuftrated,  4^^ 

— 50'-  . 

Refractions,  theufe  of,  inaf- 

tronomy,  Ihown  by  AlHazeD^ 

35.  and  Vitello,  38.         •  » 

Retrograde  motion  of  ipU- 
net,  defined,  363.  f 

Revolution   of  the  heavent/* 
not  a  real  motfon,  411. 

Right  ascension  of  the  liars, 
rule  for  finding  the,  556,  557. 

Ring.    See  Sat  urn. 
S. 

Samarcand,  tl)e  latitude  of,  de- 
termined by  Ulug  Beg,  36. 

SATELLiTi'S,four  revolve  round 
Jupiter,  III.  fcven  around  Sa- 
turn, X26.  and  tv.o  around 
llcrfchd,  128. 
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Saturn,  his  ring  difcovered,  5 1. 
119.  and  five  of  his  fatelUtes, 
SS  his  appearance  to  the  iia- 
ked  eye,  79.  and  through  a 
telcfcope,  119.  his  ring  defcri- 
bed,  L20,  121.  found  by  Dr 
Herfchel  to  be  double,  122. 
not  changeable,  123.  period  of 
his  revolution,  124.  and  feven 
fatellites  in  all,  125.  their  pe^ 
riodical  revolutions  and  di A an- 
ces,  126.  the  revolution  of  Sa- 
.turn  retarded  1 3  days,  by  the 
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243.  apparent  changes  of  Uars, 
246.  are  fituated  at  an  im- 
menfe  diftance,  261.  lliinc  by 
their  own  Ught>  ib.  no  method 
found  to  afcertain  their  dif- 
tance,  538.  conje<^urc  a,s  to  it, 
.  539.  Dr  'Herfchel's  hiai.od, 
J40.  (litl  infuificicnt,  ^41.  di- 
vifions  of  the  (lars.  542— 55c. 
nurab^of  in  theconftellations, 
548 — ^550.  how  to  find  their 
right  afcenfion,  556,  557.  lon- 
gitude and  latitude,  558. 


approach  of  Jupiter,  199.  phae-   SrvLE,  reafon  fvr  the  change  gf, 

nomena  of  Saturn's  ring,  2^6.      .430,431. 

mutual  attra(5tion  between  Ju-  Sun,  fpots  on  the,  difcovere^I, 


piter  and  Saturn,  296,   297. 
their  power,  302. 

Sea,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the,  caiifcs  of,  449 — 467. 

Seasons,  cauli*s  ot  the,  415 — 
429.  had  fallen  back,  430.  rec- 
tified by  the  new  ftyle,  ib.  431. 

Sector,  equatorial,  dcfgri- 
bcd,  696 — 699. 

Semita  LUMiNosA,  explained 
140. 

Sem  j-tychon  ic  f)1lcm,account 
of the,  255. 

Sextile,  definition  and  marks 
of,  360. 

Shadow  of  the  earth  always 
round,  388. 

Siderial  DAYS,  defined,  509. 

Signs,  Chinefe  names  of  the,  8. 
defined,  t^sS' 

Solar  days,  defined,  500. 

Solar  eclipses,  of  themadow 
and  penumbra  in,  591 — 59;, 
when  they  can  happen,  599. 
number  of,  in  a  year,  602. 
rules  for  calculating,  635-65  7. 

So  LA  p.  noon,  variation  of  the, 
from  the  clock,  521. 

Solar  systems,  fpace  univer- 
fally  filled  with,  205  ^ 

Southern  constellations, 
.54^9. 

.Sta«,9|  fixed,  catalogues  of  the, 
mad^  )>y  Uipparchus,  31.  U- 
Ivg  Bet,  36.  William  IV.  of 
Hcire;  47.  Tycho  Brahe,  48. 

.  Dr  I  lamftead,  59.  Or  Halley, 
60.  and  Dr  Herfchel,  69.  their 

J   aberration  difcovered,  57.  ap- 

-  pearances  to  the  eye,  73 — 75. 
moil  numerous  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  heavens,  73 — 75. 
mod  numerous  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  heavens,  73.  liable 
to  changes,  83.  their  appear- 
ai.ces  through  telefcopes,  1;^$ 
—137,  fuppofed  to  be  funs, 
203-^209.  Dr  Hcrfchera  theo- 
ry, 210,  211,  and  obfervations 
of  innumerable  multitudes  of 
ilars,  212 — 242*  his  inferences, 
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51,  his  parallax  and  difiautts 
computed,  6j.  his  appear  iiice 
to  the  eye,  71.  and  through  a 
tcleicope,  92 — 103.  his  fpots 
obfcrved  by  Galileo,  Schemer, 
and  Harriot,  about  the  fame 
time,  ib.  93.  variety  and  di- 
menfions  of  them,  04.  fubje(it 
to  increafe  and  dimmuttop,  9  > 
—^7.  their  Telocity,  98.  an4 
unifonn  motion  firom  ?•  to 
W.ib.  other  phenomena  rc-» 
fpc<5ling  them,  99—103,  Dr 
Lon^j's.  account  of  them,  144, 
145.  how  to  find  the  time  01? 
their  revolutions,  146,  147, 
different  opinions  concoming' 
them,  148.  Dr  Wilfon's,  149 
— 154.  an  experime.1t  propg- 
fed,  155.  the  fim  fuppofed  to 
be  not  in  the  centre  of  the  u- 
niverfe,  216.  is  at  an  immenlb 
dillance,  262.  mutual  gravi- 
tation between  the  fun  and 
primary  planets,  289 — 297. 
a«ttion  of  the  fun  upon  the 
fecondary  planets,  300 — 326. 

Proportion  of  his  avition  on 
oih,  335 — 344.  his  conjunc- 
tions with  the  planets,  359 — 
385.  is  immenfely  larger  than 
the  earth,  391,  392.  proofs, 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
fun,  393 — 4 '4.  and  that  the 
fun  moves  round  his  axis,  403. 
404.  he  is  higher  in  fummcr 
than  in  winter,  422.  and  more 
dillant,  4:4.  reafons  df  his  fu- 
perior  heat,  ib.— 426.  periods 
of  his  completing  a  tropical 
and  fiderial  year,  427,  appears 
to  fall  back  with  regatd  to 
the  Uars,  428.  reafons  for  his 
magnitude  near  the  horizon, 
49c — 496.  the  motion  of  the 
fun  illuhrated,  by  fuppofing  a 
fit^titious  fun  to  move  equa- 
^iy»  ? '  3  ^5  *  J  •  the  fun's  paral- 
lax, the  moft  impoitant  prob- 
lem  in  aftronomy,  5.<6.  how 
to  find  the  fuu\  dtcli:iation, 

55i« 
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j;  J.  and  the  moon'*  w'ay  from 
the  fun,  619 — Sj4.  t  a  calcu- 
late edipfeB  of  the  fcim,  635— 
637. 

Synopsis  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nets, 169-iyi. 

Sr STEMS  of  aftronomft  account 
of  the  moll'  timoua,  348— 
«gi.  of  the  PjthagotKan,  ijo. 
Ftolomzan,  »ji— nij-  Ty- 
chonic,  154.  Semi-' TTchonk, 
355-  Cartefian,  ij&  and  Co- 
peniican,  »j;— a8i. 
T. 

Tables,  aftronomicali  publilh- 
cd,  38.  49>  (o>  ^3>  3S^'  hoK- 
•  to  conlhiift,  j6j. 

Tails  of  comets,  vaiious  thee 
ries refpeding,  i83 — 193.  Oni 
comet  bai  fometimeg  feTeral 
tails,  19*.  They  are  probably 
ftreamsof  eleftric  mstter,  193. 

TiLEScurfs,  improvement  of, 
54 — jg,  various  kjiids  of,  684> 
69O1  700,  704    how  to  point) 

TsLEscoric     sTaes    defined, 

J4>- 

TrDEs,  theory  of  the,  448  -481. 
caufes  of  the  fpring  and  neap, 

4J3t  470.  473>  474-  tides  fup- 
pofed,  intheaIinorphere.'48i. 

Time,  niles  for  finding,  jo8  ~ 
J 1 1,  and  equation  of,  ;  II.  il- 
luftrated,  513— ji6-  and  ex- 
plained, ji;—jii. 

Ti  M  E-K  E  E  FB  Rirecommcnded  by 
Frifiui,  to  detcnninc  the  Ion- 
gitude,  46- 
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TRAJtCTORUM      LUKAEI,      dc- 

fcribed,  679 — 681. 
Transit  ihstaument,  defcri- 

bed,  700 — 703. 
Tkikb  AsrECT,  definition  and 

mark  of  a,  .^60. 
Tropic  of  Cancer  defcribcdi 

417.  of  Capricorn,  419. 
Twilight,  caufe  of  the,  joo, 

JOI. 

Tychohic  ststek,  account  of 
the,  ij4. 

U.  V. 

TELOCITY  of  the  fpots  00  the 
fun,  9S.  of  comets  greateft  in 
their  perihelion,  iSi.  of  bo- 
dies, phznomena  of  the,  174. 
3031  304-  of  the  earth,  386. 
of  light,  396. 

Vemus,  the  firll  tranfil  of,  ever 
obferved,  j^,  the  id  and  3d 
obferved  in  various  placea,  65. 
inferences,  ib.  her  appearance 
to  the  eye,  77.  and  thraugh  a 
telefcope,  107.  her  phafes  and 
changes  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
moon,  ib.  were  firft  obferved 
by  Galileo,  ib.  Dr  Hcrfchel's 
obfr^rvalions  and  inferences,  ib. 
Ihe  has  an  atmofphere  and  it 
larger  than  the  earth,  tb,  pe- 
riods of  her  tranfits,  36J.  her 
apparent  paths,  374.  and  mo- 
tion(,  381,  383.  rules  for  caK 
culating  her  parallai 
j.ij.  S36-  advanta^ 
ving  her  tranhts,  j, 
of  them,  J37.  Ve 
traced,  jj8. 
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ViRNiEK  dtictibti,  i«T,  %f, 
ViMATiON  ofpcodnliaM,af 

of  the,  3.13. 
Visible  ECLirssi,  bd^b;. 

in  the  fear,  603. 
UiiBEfoa  tbe  fundcfindiK^ 

Unfoehkd  star* deEncd,  14 
URAKiBvitc,    buitt  by  Tpc 
Brahe,  48. 

UEAHOMETB.IAtBWOrkpdU' 

ed  by  B^Tcr,  50- 
UtsA,  major  and  bukv,  c^ 

bcr  of  ftarv  in*  ^48. 
X. 
XirHiAS,  oumbcr  of  ftanb^. 


Year,  the  grand.  Jofepkn'i  r 
count  of,  5.  CaiBbn'i  tai- 
on,  6.  the  tropical  and  iatr, 
defined,  417.  civil  and  i  ' 
diftioguifhed,  419.  ihe<u'^ 
ence,  ib.  430.  rv^fiedbj!: 
change  of  the  ftile,  43s, ,. 
X. 

ZsHirH  Sector  inntiti>:  • 


8.  elymology  and  deonrj-:  i. 
349.  divifion  of,  3jj.a.-j-4.c. 
local  defiaed,  ib.  esMt  a. 
J46.  • 
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